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Carltle  said,  in  bia  Hero  Worship,  that 
the  appreciktion  of  Goethe  in  this  coontry 
must  be  left  to  future  times  ;  and  irhen  he 
made  the  remark,  there  seemed  reason 
enough  for  it.  We  well  remember  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  difBcultj  with  which 
Goethe's  very  name  was  pranounccd  by 
EnglUbmcn.  What  vns  to  become  of  the 
h  in  the  middle,  or  the  t  at  the  end,  no  one 
could  tell ;  and  the  diphthong  was  an  ob- 
stacle as  inmrmountablo  as  the  Pentogram- 
ma  on  the  threshold  of  Faust's  study.  All 
this,  however,  has  been  changed  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  there  is  not  now  a  board- 
ing-school girl  of  fifteen,  to  whom  the  name 
of  the  great  German  bard  is  not  as  familiar 
as  that  of  her  own  musi^master.  Whether 
much  real  progress  has  been  made  in  pene- 
trating the  deeper  nature  of  the  profonnd- 
est  of  poets,  is  a  qneation  which  we  shall 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  I.  1 


not  attempt  here  to  answer.  In  many  res- 
pects it  may  be  that  he  still  continnes,  to 
the  majority  of  our  reading  public,  as  great 
a  mystery  as  he  wsa  before  ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  points  of  view  in  which  he  ie,  and, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  be,  a  mystetr 
to  the  Germans  themselves.  But  althougD 
we  may  bo  disposed  to  dismiss  a  portion  of 
Goethe's  writings  aa  incomprehensible  for 
the  present,  and  to  regard  other  parts  of 
them  as  not  without  the  need  of  tliose  com- 
mentaries which  they  have  so  largely  receiv- 
ed at  the  hands  ot  his  countrymen,  both 
in  the  shape  of  lectures  and  of  books,'  we 
'  We  giva  tbe  following  IB  ■  ipcciman  of  Ihein- 
duitij  with  which  tbe  Geimana  hava  coninientad 
on  tha  Fauat  alooe : — Cam,  Briefs  libar  Goethe's 
Fanat,  1836;  Diyck'i  (F.)  Andentunien  uber  Sidd 
und  ZuMmmenhane  dei  Iten  und  9tea  TheJla  der 
Tncodie  Fault,  1837  i  iXifWnr,  Goethe'a  Faual  in 
teiaer  Einbeit  und  Ganiheit  datgefUllt,  IWa  ;£•*, 
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shonld  do  little  justice  to  the  many-sided- 
ness which  so  rcmarkahly  characterises  him 
if  we  forgot  that,  whilst  he  is  the  deepest 
and  the  most  abstruse,  he  is  also  the  most 
popular  of  all  modem  poets.  He  has  a 
language  for  the  many  as  well  as  for  the 
few;  and  the  avenues  which  lead  to  the 
temple  in  which  he  has  preserved  the  hid- 
den treasures  of  his  genius,  are  strewed  with 


ters,  to  which  they  do  not  willingly  make  an 
exception  Poets  and  romancers,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  all  that  class  of  men  whose 
aim  is  happiness  rather  than  knowledge, 
are  usually,  almost  "entirely,  the  creatures 
of  impulse — their  converse  is  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  heart — they  are  dragged  hither 
and  thither  by  their  passions — they  cannot 
live  without  sympathy — and  even  hatred  is 


the  direst  and  the  tenderest  flowers.  Whilst  less  intolerable  than  indifference.  As  exam- 
we  are  marvelling  at  the  almost  prophetic  pies  of  this  class,  Rousseau  and  Byron  at 
sagacity  with  which  he  enters  into  the  feel- ;  once  suggest  themselves.  Under  neither 
ings  of  a  learned  misanthrope,  in  whose ;  of  these  categories  can  Goethe  be  ranked, 
eyes  knowledge  has  become  worthless  from ;  for,  in  truth,  he  belonged  almost  equally  to 


its  very  familiarity,  we  are,  by  a  gradual 
and  insensible  transition,  led  to  weep  over 
the  sorrows  of  a  village  maiden  who  has 
stumbled  on  the  very  threshold  of  life  and 
enjoyment.  In  one- page  we  have  matter 
which  may  give  pause  to  the  most  thought- 
ful— the  next  transports  us  from  the  region 
of  intelligence  into  the  very  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  natural  heart.  It  would  be 
no  easy  task  to  determine  with  which  of 
these  two  departments  of  our  nature  Goethe 
was  most  thoroughly  conversant.  In  the 
general  case  we  find  that  men  who  have 
cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent  their  in- 
tellectual faculties,  either  in  order  that  they 
may  apply  them  to  some  department  of 
learning  or  science,  or  that,  as  metaphy- 
sicians, they  may  make  them  the  subject  of 
their  own  contemplations,  have  done  so  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  their  affeo- 


both.  With  the  single  exception  of  his 
profession,  which  was  the  Law,  there  was, 
we  believe,  no  department  of  mental  exer- 
tion, even  the  most  unpoetical,  in  which  he 
had  not  labored  vigorously  during  some 
period  or  other  of  his  long  life. 

In  these  multifarious  occupations  he  en- 
gaged, not  as  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
might  direct,  but  as  he  considered  most 
suitable  for  the  preservation  of  his  mental 
equanimity.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of 
Schiller's  death,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house,  and  for  days  applied  himself  to  sci- 
entific research.  Even  his  works  of  ima- 
gination were  engaged  in,  less  with  a  view 
to  the  gratification  than  to  the  government 
of  his  papsions.  Werther^i  Leiden^  it  is 
well  known,  were  written  for  the  purpose — 
and  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  mind  of 
the  author  from  that  morbid  sentimentality 


tions  and  their  passions.  They  are  for  the ;  so  characteristic  of  many  of  his  countrymen, 
most  part,  amiable,  and  even  kind-hearted ; '  In  his  Wahrheit  und  Dichtungj  he  mentions 
for  this  simple  reason,  that,  giving  them-  that   so   early  as   during  his  residence  in 


selves  little  trouble  about  the  love  or  the 
hatred  of  others,  and  their  evil  propensities 
being  curbed  by  their  continual  occupa- 
tions, the  kindlier  feelings  which  prepon- 
derate in  most  natures  are  left  to  a  free  and 
unconscious  exercise.  They  seldom  mingle 
at  all  in  the  affairs  of  life,  because  they 
take  little  interest  in  them  either  one  way 
or  another ;  and  if  they  do  so  it  is  general- 
ly on  the  side  of  friendship,  because  it  is 
less  troublesome,  on  the  whole,  to  do  a 
kindness  than  an  injury — the  latter  can  al- 
ways be  omitted  with  advantage,  and  the 
^^  laissez  aller"  is  their  rule  in  such  mat- 


Leipsic,  he  formed  the  habit  of  turning 
whatever  exalted  or  depressed  him,  or 
otherwise  much  affected  him,  into  a  picture 
or  poem  in  order,  he  says,  as  it  were  to 
balance  accounts  with  his  own  mind — to  set 
himself  to  rights  with  the  external  world. 
His  aversion  to  violent  emotions  he  is  said 
to  have  inherited  from  his  mother ;  but 
whencesoever  it  came,  the  mode  which  he 
adopted  to  preserve  the  mastery  over  his 
feelings,  whilst  it  proved  their  strength, 
shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  little  he  was 
disposed  to  be  their  slave.  His  whole  life 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  men- 
tal observations  and  psychological  experi- 

emotions  he  regarded 

_  _    _  enabling  him  to  be- 

Vorlcsungen  iiber  Goethe's  FausCl832 ;  kchonbom  come  more  intimately  acquainted  with  what 
(Dr.  G.),  Zur  Veistandigung  uber  Goethe's  Faust,  he  wished  to  study,  and  to  portray.     His 

Faust,  1837 ;  Botzehir,  Der  Zweite  Theil  des  Ooc-  j  ^^^  duties  belongmg  to  it  ho  was  equally 
thischen  Faust,  1840.  (ready  to  exercise  upon  himself  and  upon 
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others.    Had  the  emotional  part  of  his 
nature  been  less  powerful  than  it  was,  the 
range  of  his  observation  would  have  been 
narrowed  ;  had  it  been  less  under  subjec- 
tion, the  power  of  observing  would  have 
been  lost.     As  it  was,  he  had  the  faculty 
of  immediately  converting  the  subjective 
into  the  objective ;    and  the  marvellous 
truth  of  the  latter  is  no  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  intensitv  of 
the  former.     In  him  we  have  the  singular, 
and,  we  believe,  unparalleled  phenomenon, 
of  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of  a  poet 
united  with  the  faculties  of  a  cool  and  dis- 
passionate observer.     It  is  no  doubt  diffi* 
cult  to  conceive  the  union  of  elements  usu* 
ally  so   antagonistic ;  and  to   those  who 
are  partially  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Goethe,  but  who  have  devoted  little  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  his  most  singular 
character,  it  wUl  seem  incredible  that  beings 
so  perfectly  natural,  often  so  childlike  in 
their  simplicity  as  the  imaginary  characters 
whom  we  everywhere  meet  in    his  pages, 
should  be  the   creations  of  an   observer. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  continually  bearing  in 
mind,  that  whilst  he  observed  he  also  sym- 
pathized.    If  he  had  been  a  mere  vulgar 
observer,— one,  that  is,  who  is  continually 
on  the  watch  for  phenomena,  he  would,  like 
most  men  of  that  character,  have  made  few 
discoveries,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that 
he  would  have  had  little  to  observe  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of 
emotion  and  passion  merely,  his  characters 
like  those  of  Byron,  would  have  been  color- 
ed by  the  medium  of  his  own  imagination, 
through  which,  and  through  which  alone. 


others,  and  enabled  him  to  reproduce  their 
feelings  within  himself,  he  could  enter  so 
thoroughly  into  an  imaginary  character,  as 
to  say  with  something  little  short  of  cer- 
tainty, what  his  or  her  mental  state  in  any 
given  circumstances  would  be.  In  working 
out  a  tragedy,  therefore,  he  drew  less  upon 
his  fancy  than  upon  his  positive  knowledge  ; 
the  data  bein^  given  or  assumed,  he  pos- 
sessed within  his  own  mind  the  means  of  ar- 
riving at  a  certain  and  infallible  result ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  in  perusing  his  work, 
we  feel  not  as  if  it  were  giving  us  the  fruits 
of  his  imagination,  but  as  if  it  were  relating 
to  us  what  had  positively  been.  He  does 
not  create  to  us  beings  who  might  have  ex- 
isted had  man  been  differentlv  organized, 
or  more  highly  endowed  ;  but  he  places  be- 
ings, such  as  do  exist,  in  imaginarv  oir> 
cumstances,  and  then  he  lays  open  before 
us  the  whole  workings  of  their  hearts.  We 
are  astonished,  not  at  meetine  with  new  and 
unknown  natures,  but  at  seeing  the  whole 
instead  of  the  half  of  that  nature  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen, 
that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Goethe  in 
the  light  of  what  may  be  called  a  poetic 
realist.  His  first  endeavor  seems  ever  to 
have  been  to  obtain  the  most  intimate  pos- 
sible union  with  the  person  who  for  the 
time  had  awakened  his  enthusiasm — to  en- 
ter into  his  very  nature,  and  to  live  his  life. 
When  thus  saturated  as  it  were  with  the 
feelings  of  a  real  character,  his  marvellous 
objectivity  came  immediately  to  his  aid, 
and  the  imaginary  being  rose  like  an  exha- 
lation from  his  own  mind.     This  we  shall 


he  would  have  seen  them.     But,  uniting  in  scarcely  illustrate  better,  than  by  tracing 
himself  the  apparently  incompatible  cle-  the  oriji^  of  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated 


ments  of  the  one  character  and  of  the 
other,  the  seeming  paradox  was  explained, 
and  what  he  felt  intensely,  he  saw  and 
painted  in  the  light  of  nature  alone.  We 
may  picture  to  ourselves  Goethe  the  philo- 
sopher, sitting  serene  upon  a  rock,  looking 
quietly  down  upon  the  troubled  sea  which 
agitated  the  heart  of  Goethe  the  man. 

It  is  to  this  double  nature,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  and  to* the  unwearied  perseverance 
with  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  gave  him,  that  we  have  to 
ascribe  the  wonderful  truth  of  Goethe's 
imaginary  characters.  From  the  minute 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind  in  every  possible 
condition,  from  indifference  up  to  tne  most 


of  his  female  characters. 

From  the  perfect  candor  with  which 
Goethe  has  laia  before  us  the  history  of  hb 
early  loves,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  dis- 
cover how  it  was  that  he  contrived  to  be- 
come so  thoroughly  acauainted  with  every 
shade  of  womanly  feeling  in  general,  but 
also  to  trace,  for  the  most  part,  the  sources 
from  which  his  individual  characters  were 
derived.  In  some  cases  he  has  given  us 
direct  information  on  this  point — in  others 
he  has  left  the  resemblance  to  be  traced 
by  the  ingenuity  of  his  readers. 

In  poets  and  in  painters,  and  perhaps  in 
men  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  object  of 
their  first  sincere  attachment  furnishes  not 
violent  emotion,  and  from  the  intense  sym- 1  a  few  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
pathy  whidi  opened  to  him  the  mincb  of;  the  character  which  continues  through  life, 
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for  them  to  be  most  attractWe.  Their 'bound  them  to  him,  besides  the  pride  of 
ideal  woman,  however  exalted  and  refined ;  associating  with  a  person  above  their  rank, 
by  their  own  farther  development,  will  was  his  poetical  talent,  which  even  then 
continue  to  bear  a  sisterly  resemblance  to ;  had  begun  to  show  itself,  and  which  en- 
their  first  love.  Who  can  fail  to  recognise, :  abled  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  more 
even  in  the  most  spiritual  of  RaphaePs '.  tardy  invention,  in  the  manner  in  which 
later  creations,  the  fair-haired  Madonnas '  another  great  poet  is  said  to  have  done  to 
of  his  earliest  time  ?  We  may  conceive  the  that  of  a  great  king.  He  was  the  means  of 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  as  representing  the  enabling  them  to  carry  on  a  small  mystifi- 
glorificd  body  of  the  *' bella  Giardiniere.''- cation,  by  supplying  them  with  verses 
A  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  early  j  which  they  sent  to  the  sweetheart  of  one  of 
days  of  the  prince  of  painters,  would  pro- 1  their  number ;  and  his  ready  wit  also  con- 
bably  reveal  to  us  the  simple  story  of  some  |  tributed  the  responses  to  his  own  effusions, 
yellow-haired  daughter  of  Urbino,  whom  In  pursuance  of  this  little  piece  of  boyish 
he  had  wooed  on  the  breezy  heights  of  the  wickedness,  his  friends  had  invited  him,  on 
Apennines,  while  yet  he  listened  to  the  in- !  one  occasion,  to  take  part  in  a  small  sup- 
structions  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  old  Pietro  per  party  in  a  tavern,  and  here  it  was  that 
Pcrugino,  and  whose  recompense  for  many .  he  encountered  the  object  of  his  first  at- 
an  hour  of  youthful  bliss  has  been,  that  her.  tachment  in  the  humble  capacity  of  the 
image  has  been  consecrated  by  the  hands  of;  bar-maid.  We  should  probably  injure  the 
her  lover,  and  for  ever  entwined  with  the  beautiful  natre  description  which  he  has 
highest  conceptions  which  men  in  after  I  given  us  of  the  whole  scene  more  by  a  para- 
times  were  to  form  of  sacred  beauty.  In  j  phrase,  than  even  by  an  imperfect  transla- 
the  other  great  painters,  it  seems  to  us  that  i  tion  ;  and  wc  shall  therefore  endeavor  to 
we  can  trace  something  analogous, — the  de* ;  present  it  to  our  readers  as  nearly  as  pos- 
licately  sensual  air  which  characterizes  the ',  sible  with  its  original  coloring.  Speaking 
whole  of  Correggio's  women — the  sunny  glow  i  of  the  trick  which  they  were  engaged  in 
of  wanton  life  and  joy  which  warms  those  |  playing  off  on  their  companion,  he  says, — 
of  Titian— and  the  mild  and  saint-like  j  ..  My  natural  good-heartedness  left  me  little 
spirit  which  is  shed  over  ^Iurillo*s  virgins, ;  pleasure  in  such  a  wicked  deception,  and  the  re- 
seem  to  mark  them  out  as  three  distinct  petition  of  the  same  theme  began  already  to  dis- 
families  of  beautiful  sisters,  in  each  of  whom ;  go»t  me.  I  should  certainly  have  spent  a  tiresome 
we  can  trace  the  resemblance  to  some  com- !  «^^"'"S»  J^  ^  unexpected  apparition   had    not 

mon  parent.     They  have  eaeh,    in  short,  :^^°»^»^|  ™""^«*7*>'^  "^^^    When  we  came,  we 
"        -       n  J   «  #  ♦!,«.>•:«:«  ^r  — v;«i! '  ^o""*!  the  table  already  covered— tidv  and  nice, 

whatis  called  a /y/»r,  the  origin  of  which  ^„j  ^„pp,i^  ^.^j^  ^  ^^le  quantity  of  wine. 

maybe  that  which  we  have  suggested.  ^^Ve  took  our  seaU,  and  remained  alone,  there 
In  the  little  story  of  Goethe's  childish  |  bein^^  no  need  for  service.  At  last,  however,  as 
passion  for  the  Frankfort  Gretchen,  and  the  the  wine  ran  short,  one  of  the  party  called  for  the 
description  which  he  has  given  of  her  per- '  servant,  but  instead  of  her,  there  came  a  girl  of 
son  and  charact-r,  one  can  detect  many  of  uncommon,  and  indeed,  when  one  considered  her 
the  features  which  peculiarlv  distinguish  his !  P«^^^'?,"-  °f  incredible  beautv.  •  What  do  you 
/  1  I*  •-  ««^r».-  ««.«.:»  ♦!,«♦  -u^  — fli^*ni'  she  said,  after  she  bad  greeted  us  with  a 
females.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  she  was  f^endly  goo.1  evening ;  -the  girl  is  ill,  and  has 
the  mother  of  the  Gretchen  m  Faust  m  ^^^  ^^  ^ed.  Can  I  serve  you  r— «  We  want 
more  than  the  name  ;  and  as  the  prototype  wine,'  said  one  of  them  ;  *  will  you  go  and  i?et  us 
of  this-     •  -      • .-._-,.     , . . 

brated 

not  be  out  of  place  -  ..  ...       ^    ,     .        ^       ». 

her  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  al-  ^J^^^S*  T^fJ!!  ^"^^^  bottles  from  the  table. 

J    ,  1    r  •  * /^    vvv:!-*  she  ran  out  of  the  room.    Her  ticure,  seen  from 

ready  have  made  her  ac.|uaintance    Whilst  j^^^^^    was  even  more  fascinatine.    The  little 

-till  a  school-boy  at  1-  rankfort ,  and  living  m  cap  sat  so  neatly  on  her  pretty  little  head,  which 
his  father ^s  house,  Goethe  informs  us  that  he  a  slender  neck  united  in  the  most  charming  way 
accidentally  made  the  aciiuaintance  of  seve-i  with  her  delicate  shoulders.  Everything  aboiit 
ral  boys  of  a  lower  rank  of  life  than  that  to '  ber  seemed  perfection ;  and  now  that  the  attention 
which  he  belonged.     His   chief  reason  for  '^a*  no  longer  attracted  and  fettered  by  the  sin- 


with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  men  in  all  laughed  at  me,  and  I  was  speedily  consoled' by  her 
the  positions  of  life  ;  and  the  tie  which !  reappearance,  for  the  tapster's  was  only  on  the 
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Other  aide  of  the  street  <Now,  in  return  you 
must  come  and  join  us/  said  one  of  them  to  the 
girl.  She  did  so ;  but  alas !  she  did  not  sit  beside 
me.  When  she  had  drunk  a  elass  to  our  healths, 
she  left  us  with  the  advice  that  we  should  not 
remain  very  long,  and  above  all  not  to  get  loud,  as 
the  old  mother  was  just  goin|(  to  bed.  It  was  not 
her  mother,  but  the  mother  of  our  landlady.** 

We  have  here  a  picture  worthy  of  an  ar- 
tist's penoil.  The  little  old  Frankfort 
Schenkey  with  its  smoky  walls  and  its  oaken 
rafters,  the  boys  around  the  table,  and  the 
beantifnl  features  of  the  youthful  Goethe, 
beaming  with  the  glow  of  a  first  emotion, 
as  he  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  their 
lovely  attendant,  form  an  ensembUy  whioh 
seems  to  want  nothing  but  the  touch  of 
genius  to  transfer  it  from  the  page  to  the 
canvas,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  most 
charming  cabinet-picture : — 

"  The  image  of  this  maiden,**  he  says,  *<  fol- 
lowed me,  sleeping  and  waking,  wherever  I  went. 
It  was  the  first  permanent  impression  which  a  fe- 
male nature  haa  made  upon  me ;  and  since  I  nei- 
ther could  find,  nor  was  willing  to  seek,  a  pre- 
tence for  seeing  her  again  in  the  house,  I  went  to 
church  for  her  sake,  and  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing where  she  sat,  and  thus  I  had  abundant  op- 
portunity, during  the  long  Protestant  service,  of 
gazing  at  her  till  I  was  satisfied.  When  the  con- 
gregation dispersed,  I  had  not  courage  to  speak  to 
ner,  far  less  to  accompany  her  home,  but  was 
transported  with  joy  wnen,  by  a  little  nod  of  her 
head,  she  seemed  to  return  my  greeting.** 

His  hopes  of  a  second  meeting,  however, 
were  destined  to  be  gratified  at  no  distant 
period.  His  friends  were  pressing  him  for 
an  answer  to  the  love-epistle,  and  as  the 
recompense,  he  knew,  would  be  another 
sight  of  Gretchen,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  did  not  idle  over  his  task. 

**  I  set  to  work  immediately,*'  he  says,  "  and 
thought  of  everythine  that  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  me  if  Gretcnen  were  to  write  it.  I 
thought  thiat  I  had  succeeded  so  thoroughly,  in 
writing  every  part  of  it  as  if  it  had  proceeded  out 
of  her  person,  her  nature,  her  manner,  and  her 
mind,  that  I  could  not  restrain  the  wish  that  it 
mi)(ht  really  be  so;  and  I  lost  my«elf  in  rapture 
at  the  very  thouR:ht  that  something  of  the  kind 
might  really  be  addressed  by  her  to  me.  In  this 
way  I  succeeded  in  mystifying  myself,  whilst  I 
was  eni^i^d  in  muking  another  ridiculous,  and  it 
was  destined  that  I  should  yet  be  rewarded  for  my 
i>«)ins,  with  many  a  jny  and  m^ny  a  sorrow. 
When  1  wa«  a^^ain  called  on  for  the  piece,  1  was 
ready,  and  promised,  and  did  not  fail  to  come  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Only  one  of  the  youths  had 
arrived;  Gretchen  was  sitting  at  the  window 
spinning,  and  the  old  mother  was  going  about 


through  the  house.  The  young  man  requested 
that  I  would  read  my  production  aloud.  I  did  so, 
and  not  without  emotion,  white  I  peeped  over  the 
paper  from  time  to  time  at  the  beautiful  child; 
and  when  I  imagined  that  I  perceived  a  certain 
restlessness  in  her  manner,  and  a  slight  blush  on 
her  cheek,  I  read  in  a  clearer  and  more  lively 
manner  the  parts  which  expressed  what  I  wishd 
that  she  had  addressed  to  me.  My  friend,  who  had 
often  interrupted  me  with  his  commendations,  at 
last  requested  that  I  would  make  some  slight 
alterations.  They  had  chiefly  reference  to  those 
parts  which  indeed  suited  better  for  Gretchen*s 
condition  than  for  that  of  the  girl  from  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  come,  who  was  of  a  good 
family,  wealthy,  well  known,  and  respected  in 
the  town.  When  the  young  man  had  pointed  out 
to  me  the  passages  which  he  wished  to  have 
altered,  and  had  brought  me  writing  materials,  he 
took  his  leave  of  us  for  a  short  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  engagement,  and  I  remained  sitting 
at  a  bench  against  the  wall,  behind  the  large  table, 
trylnjiC  nnv  alterations  upon  the  lar^  slate  which 
usually  lay  in  the  window  for  writmg  the  reckon- 
ings upon,  and  on  which  also  those  who  came 
and  went  used  to  inform  each  other  of  their  mo- 
tions. I  had  been  laboring  for  some  time  in 
vain,  writing  and  rubbing  out  again,  when  at  last, 
losing  patience,  I  called  out,  *it  won't  do  any  way  !* 
*  So  much  the  better,*  said  Gretchen,  firmly,  *  I 
should  be  verv  well  pleased  if  it  did'nt  do  at  all ; 
you  ought  to  nave  nothing  to  do  with  such  tricks.' 
She  rose  from  her  wheel,  and  coming  to  the  table 
beside  me,  she  read  me  a  lecture  witn  great  good 
sense  and  good  feeling.  *  The  thing  seems  an 
innocent  jest,*  she  said;  'it  is  a  jest,  out  not  an 
innocent  one.  I  can  remember  more  than  one 
occasion  where  our  young  people  came  into  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  consequence  of  such  a 
piece  of  mischief.* — *But  what  shall  I  dof*  1 
replied ;  *  the  letter  is  written,  and  they  trust  to 
my  altering  it.' — <  Believe  me,*  she  said,  *  and 
don't  alter  it  at  all ;  indeed  the  better  way  is,  that 
you  take  it  back,  put  it  into  your  pocket,  and  go 
away  and  tr^  to  put  the  affair  to  rights  through 
the  intervention  of  your  friend.  I  will  also  say  a 
little  word  on  the  occasion;  for  look  you, though 
I  am  a  poor  girl,  dependent  upon  these  people,  who 
are  my  relations,  and  who,  though  they  don*t, 
it  is  true,  do  anything  that  is  positively  bad,  still 
often,  for  fun  and  for  profit,  play  many  a  desperate 
trick :  I  stood  out  against  them  with  the  last 
letter,  and  would  not  copy  it  as  they  wished ; 
they  copied  it  themselves  in  a  feigned  hand,  and 
they  may  do  the  like  by  this  one,  if  the  thing 
cannot  be  otherwise.  But  you,  a  young  man  of 
good  family,  wealthy,  and  independent,  why 
should  you  allow  yourself  to  be  made  the  inatm* 
ment  for  carrying  out  such  an  affiur,  out  of  which 
nothing  that  is  good,  and  perhaps  much  that  is 
disagreeable  for  you,  may  arise  ^  I  was  beyond 
measure  happy  to  hear  her  thus  speak  continu- 
ously, for  hitherto  she  had  onl^  put  in  a  word  in 
the  conversation  from  time  to  time.  My  interest 
increased  inconceivably.  I  was  no  longer  master 
of  myself,  and  replied,  *  I  am  not  so  independent 
as  you  think,  and  what  does  it  help  me  to  be 
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rich,  80  long  as  that  for  which  I  most  wish  is  a  very  agreeable  and  interesting  playfellow. 

denied  me.'  We  know  not  whether  the  identity  of  name, 

"  She  had  taken  the  draft  of  my  poetical  epistle  ^^^1  ^^g  similarity  of  position,  have  had  any 

into  her  hand,  and  read  it,  half  aloud,  very  sweet-  influence  in  inducing  us  to  think,  that  there 

&rw&S^  a  sL^rlXr^^e^sS:  is  «>  strong  a  resemt  W 
held  her  breath  for  a  momeni,  and  then  added,  •  it  a^^  the  Gretchen  m  Faust,  as  to  warrant  the 
is  only  a  pity  that  it  is  not  intended  for  any  real  conclusion  that  the  one  is  the  original  of  the 
use.'  ■  That  were  indeed  much  to  be  wished,'  1  other.  In  both,  we  find  the  same  sound, 
exclaimed ;  *  how  happy  must  he  be  who  should  natural,  simple  sense,  and  deep,  true  feeling, 
receive  from  a  girl  whom  he  really  loved  such  an  xhey  seem  DOth  to  be  the  happiest  of  na- 
assurance  of  her  affection  '  •  It  would  require  a  ^^^^,^  productions,  unaided  and  uncontami- 
great  deal  to  bnng  that  ^bou^'  she  88^^^^^   and  yet  ^  f  .    %    ^.         ^^  ^^^       j^^^^ 

'  many  thmgs  are  possible.'    «  For  example,' I  con-    ,.,,     -^   -     ^      °«  j    5  « ^n«i.x««*^ 

linued,  •  if  any  one  who  knows  you,  esteems  you.  children  of  nature,  indeed,  seem  all  along  to 
honors  you,  and  worships  you,  were  to  Jay  such  have  been  the  women  whom  Uocthe  most 
a  sheet  before  you,  and  prayed  you  most  importu-  loved,  holding,  as  he  did  (what,  with  re- 
nateiy,  most  heartily,  and  most  kindly,  what  would  gard  to  females,  at  all  events,  we  believe  to 
you  do  ?*  I  pushed  the  paper  over  to  her  which  be  the  orthodox  doctrine),  that  all  training 
Fhe  had  returned.  She  smiled— reflected  for  a  ^1,^^^  ^^s  another  effect  than  that  of  bring- 
moment-took  the  pen  and  wrote  her  name  under  j  ^  ^j^  j  ^  j  qualities  is  prejudicid, 
it,  J  could  not  contain  myself  for  joy.  I  sprang  ^  i  r  .  ^u  *  ^lA  ^.^:«.««r  ^^,i.^i.nnA. 
from  my  seat,  and  was  going  to  take  her  in  my  and  believing  that  the  ordinary  occurrencea 

arms.     •  No  kissing,'  she  said,  •  that  is  something  of  life  (what  Byron  calls— 
so  vulgar,  but  loving,   if  it  be  possible.*     1  took 

the  paper,  and  put  it  carefully  past    «No  one  *' That  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
shall  have  it,'  I  said,  « and  the  thina:  is  at  an  end.  Which  is  acquired  in  nature  s  good  old  coUege,  ) 
You  have  saved  me !'     *  Now  finish  what  I  have      .,,    .  ,  t  i   xt-  i 

begun,'  she  exclaimed,  « and  run  as  fast  as  you  will,  m  most  cases,  accomplish  this  purely 
can,  before  the  others  come  and  bring  you  again  feminine  development  quite  as  well  as  the 
into  trouble  and  embarrassment.'  I  could  not  most  labored  education, 
turn  myself  away  from  her :  but  she  entreated  me  It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  offer 
10  the  kindest  manner,  and  taking  my  rij^ht  hand  any  analysis  of  a  character  so  well  known 
into  both  of  here,  she  pressed  it  most  lovingly.  I  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^ly  English  readers  as  the  Mar- 
was  not  far  from  tears  I  thought  I  saw  her  eyes  ^i/p^^^^  The  natural  buoyancy  of 
moist.    I  pressed  my  face  on  her  bands,  and  ran  »      .  ^  i.      *    «u««  „i»«  :„  i^„*  1, 

away.    In  my  whole  life  I  had  never  been  in  such  ^^^  innocent  heart,  when  she  is  first  pi 
a  state  of  distraction."  sented  to  us,  at  once  secures  our  affections 


wasnowariroin  iear«.  i  luui^ui  i  saw  uer  ^s  <.  j^  paust.  The  natural  buoyancy  of 
moist.    I  pressed  my  face  on  her  bands,  and  ran  »      .  ^  i.      *    «u««  „i»«  :„  i^„*  !«« 

away.    In  my  whole  life  I  had  never  been  in  such  ^^^  innocent  heart,  when  she  is  first  pre- 
itate  of  distraction."  sented  to  us,  at  once  secures  our  affections 

„     ^  XI        i.        A  J      •     xi-     and  our  sympathies.     She   is   the  "  May 

He  frequently  refers  afterwards,  m  the  Queen"  of  Tennyson,  with  something  more 
same  pleasing  and  natural  way,  to  this  bov-  ^f  thought  and  character ;  and  the  deep  pa- 
ish  attachment,  which  subsisted  till  shortly  ^^^^  ^^  fj^^  i^^t^y  ^^^^^  in  which  she  mourns 
before  his  departure  for  the  university,  when  ^^^^  j^^^.  f^^  jg  unequalled  by  anything 
It  cameto  rather  a  disagreeable  termination,  ^^ich  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  language, 
by  his  male  companions  getting  involved  in  Her  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  above  all,  is  so 
a  senous  scrape,  which  brought  their  doings  f^tly  heart-rending  in  its  deep  and  ten- 
nnder  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  and  ex-  ^^^  .^.  ^^^^  ^^  l^^lie^e  very  few  who  un- 
posed  the  whole  of  his  connexion  with  them,  derstanditin  the  original,  and  are  capable 
His  family  as  may  be  supposed,  when  the  ^^  ^^^u  ^^  ^^i  ^^^j^  undertake  to  read  it 
matter  came  to  light,  took  effectual  steps  to  ^^^^ ^  ^^g^  ^  m     jt  jg  ^ot  unworthy 

put  an  end  to  his  further  intercourse  with  ^^  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  perfect  art- 
Gretchen.  She  was  removed  from  Frank-  ^^^^^^^^  ^ith  which  Goethe  has  succeeded 
fort,  and  he  never  saw  her  again ;  but  he  in  investing  this  marvellous  creation,  that 
tells  us,  that  what  wounded  his  feelings  most  although  every  actress  of  note  in  Germany, 
Of  all  was,  that  when  the  girl  was  examin-  ^^^^  j^gg^g^  publication  tUl  the  present  day, 
ed  about  the  relation  that  existed  between  ^^^  attempted  to  personate  it,  not  one  has 
them,  she  called  him  "a  chdd  "— "  I,"  he  ^^^^^^j^j^n  so  far  byini?  asid 


says,  ''  who  regarded  myself   as  a  very 
knowing  and  adroit  young  man." 

She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sensi- 
ble and  very  superior  girl,  and  to  have  re- 
garded him  all  along  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  love-sick  boy,  whose  precocious 
talents,  and  handsome  person,  rendered  him 


laying  aside  all  appear- 
ance of  art,  as  to  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 

•We  make  no  apology  for  the  foll(»wing  trans- 
lation of  ihis  celebrated  scene,  notwithstanding  thai 
some  sixty  or  seventy  versions  of  it  have  been  pul)- 
lished.  As  they  are  all  confessedly  faulty,  we  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  making  one  effort  more  in 
behalf  of  the  English  reader.    If  we  tail,  we  shall 
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the  public.  Mepbistopheles  has  been  acted 
to  perfection,  and  some  have  even  been  tole- 
rably successfnl  with  Faust ;  but  althoash 
Margaret  appears  on  the  stage,  in  all,  only 
some  five  or  six  times,  and  although  all  she 
utters,  including  her  two  littlB  songs,  might 
be  spoken  with  ease  in  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
jet  the  reproduction  of  her  character  in  an 
animated  form  is  a  difficulty,  which  as  yet 
has  been  found  insurmountable.  From  the 
general  character  of  Jenny  Lindas  acting 
and  singing,  we  should  think  that  it  would 
lie  nearer  to  her,  than  to  any  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  attempted  it. 

In  pursuing  the  course  of  Groethe's  early 
attachments — at  least  of  such  as  exerted  an 
influence  on  his  literary  labors  and  his  after 
life — the  next  personage  who  presents  her- 
self is  the  Friederike  of  Sesenheim,  the  ori- 
ginal, as  he  tells  us,  of  the  two  Maries— the 
one  in  Criirtz  van  BerHehingenj  and  the  other 
in  Clavigo,  But  before  proceeding  to  this, 
the  most  notable  and  the  most  interesting  of 
his  youthful  passions,  as  also  that  in  which 
he  was  most  to  blame,  we  shall  present  our 
readers,  by  way  of  episode,  with  the  amus- 


do  so  in  company  with  many,  with  whom  we  shall 
DOC  feel  ashamed  to  be  classed. 

A  narrow  chamber. — An  imoMoftAe  "  Mater  doloro- 
sa" in  a  nuke  in  the  toaulwilh  a  vase  f&rjlot^ers 
before  it. 

GhtBTOHKW. 

(^Putt  fresh /lowers  inio  the  vase.) 

"  Thy  head  in  pity  bend, 
Mother  of  sorrows  lend 

Ear  to  my  woe. 
The  sword  within  thy  heart  who  feelest, 
As  in  anguish  now  thoa  kneelest, 

The  cross  below. 
Now  to  Grod  thy  sighs  ascending. 
Comforts  now  from  him  descending 

Succor  thy  woe. 
Who  feels 
What  anguish  steals, 

To  me  through  flesh  and  bone  ; 
What  my  feeble  tongue  would  mutter, 
How  my  poor  heart  now  doth  flutter, 

Thou  canst  know,  and  thou  alone. 
To  rhee  I  ever  go. 
Woe !  woe !  woe !  woe ! 

My  heart  is  rent  in  twain. 
When  I  would  my  matins  keep, 
I  must  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep ; 

My  head  will  burst  with  pain. 
My  tears  upon  the  window-sill 

Fell  down  like  morning  dew, 
As  from  the  eglantine  I  plucked 

These  fresh-b!own  flowers  for  you. 
Full  bright  within  my  little  room. 

The  morning  sun  did  shine,  * 

Whilst  I,  bewailing  still  my  doom. 

Upon  my  bed  did  pine. 
Oh !  mother,  save  from  shame  and  woe, 
To  thee  I  ever,  ever  go; 
Oh!  hear  thy  bandzuid  low." 


ing  anecdote  of  the  two  pretty  daughters  of 
the  Strasbourg  dancing-master. 

Goethe's  father,  who  had  retired  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession  with  a  consi- 
derable fortune  and  a  high-sounding  title, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  strange,  ec- 
centric, and  in  many  respects  childish  old 
man,  took  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole 
duty  of  superintending  the  early  education 
of  his  son.  In  this  avocation  his  zeal  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  most  trifling  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  most  needful  acquirements* 
were  equally  important  in  his  eyes,  provided 
only  that  they  had  reference  to  Wolfgang. 
Even  dancing  was  not  beneath  his  notice ; 
and  Goethe  has  given  us  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to 
play  on  an  old  flute-doucey  whilst  he  taught 
his  sister  and  him  to  stand  in  position  and 
square  their  toes,  and  himself  inculcated  his 
precepts  by  his  example.  The  instructions 
of  the  old  "  Kbniglicher  Rath,"  however, 
seemed  to  have  infused  into  the  mind  of  his 
son  no  very  passionate  fondness  for  the  fan- 
tastic art ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Leipsic,  he  informs  us  that  he 
never  once  attempted  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  except  when  forced  to  do  so  by  dire 
necessity. 

On  his  arrival  in  Strasbourg,  however, 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  want  of  this  ac- 
complishment, which  he  had  succeeded  in 
despising  in  the  north,  very  considerably  in- 
terfered with  his  enjoyment  of  the  light- 
hearted  life  which  prevailed  in  the  sunny 
Alsace,  and  he  therefore  determined  forth- 
with to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  putting 
himself  into  the  hands  of  a  regular  professor. 
This  personage,  he  informs  us,  was  a  stiff 
old  Frenchman,  whose  instructions  would 
probably  have  proved  little  more  amusing 
than  those  which  Goethe  had  formerly  re- 
ceived, had  he  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  &ther  of  two  pretty  daughters.  So  soon 
as  the  old  gentleman  had  laid  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  these  fiiir 
assistants  were  called  in  to  his  aid,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  pupil  was  thus  most  ef- 
!  fectually  secured. 

'*  Instructed  in  the  art  from  their  youth,  they 
!  were  exceedingly  dextrous,  and  by  their  aid  even 
I  the  most  awkward  scholars  must  soon  have  at- 
I  tained  a  certain   proficiency.     They  were  both 
very  polite — spoke  nothing  but  French,  and  I,  on 
my  side,  did  my  best  in  order  not  to  appear  awk- 
ward and  absurd  in  their  eyes.     I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  their  good  opinion,  and  they  were 
always  willing  to  dance  a  minuet  to  their  father's 
little  fiddle,  and  what,  indeed,  was  a  more  difficult 
maitter,  even  to  drag  me  round  and  round  in  the 
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[May, 


waltz.  Their  father  seemed  to  have  no  great  |  yeir  well  pleased  to  see  it :  don't  yon  give  your- 
number  of  scholars,  and  they  probably  led  rather  i  self  any  concern  about  the  matter.  Her  mental 
a  tiresome  and  solitary  life.  On  this  account  >  ailments  always  get  better  soonest  when  she 
they  used  often  to  ask  me  after  my  lesson  was  takes  it  into  her  head  that  she  is  ill ;  for  as  she 


over  to  remain  with  them  and  help  tiiem  to  chat- 
ter away  the  time  for  a  little ;  and  this  I  was  no- 
wise loath  to  do,  particularly  as  the  younger  one 


is  not  very*  anxious  to  die,  she  does  anjrthing 
then  that  we  choose  to  ask  her.  We  have  some 
home-made  medicines  which  she  takes  on  such 


pleased  me  exceedingly,  and  they  both  behaved  \  occasions,  and  the  raging  waves  are  laid  by  de- 
themselves  in  a  very  becoming  way.  I  used '  grees.  She  is  exceedingly  gentle  and  lovable 
sometimes  to  read  them  a  piece  of  a  romance,  \  when  she  suffers  from  such  an  imaginary  dis- 
and  they  in  their  turn  did  tne  like.  The  elder  <  ease,  and  seeing  that  she  feels  very  well  in  real- 
one,  who  was  quite  as  pretty — -perhaps  prettier  i  ity,  and  is  suffering  from  nothing  but  passion,  she 
than  her  sister,  but  for  whom  I  had  not  by  any  I  imagines  to  herself  all  sorts  of  romantic  deaths, 
means  the  same  liking,  behaved  always  more  j  with  which  she  frightens  herself  in  a  {feasant 
kindly,  and  was  in  every  way  more  obliging  than  i  sort  of  way,  prett>'  much  as  children  do  with 
the  other.  When  I  eot  my  lesson  she  was  al-  j  ghosts.  Last  night  she  assured  me  in  the  most 
ways  at  hand,  and  often  she  was  the  means  of  j  passionate  manner,  that  this  time  she  certainly 
prolonging  the  hour,  in  consequence  of  which  I  { should  die,  and  told  me  that  I  was  not  to  bring 
frequently  considered  it  my  duty  to  offer  her  i  the  false  and  ungrateful  friend  to  her  bed-side  till 
father  two  tickets,  which  he,  however  never  ■  she  was  quite  near  her  end,  when  she  was  to  re- 
would  accept.    The  younger  one,  on  the  other :  proach  him  in  the  bitterest  nanner,  and  then  give 


hand  thougn  she  was  not  unfriendly,  kept  herself 
out  of  the  way,  and  always  waited  till  her  father 
called  her  to  relieve  her  sister.'' 

The  reason  of  this  conduct  he  soon  dis-' 
covered  to  be  that  the  younger  one  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  whilst  the  heart  of  the 
elder,  as  she  herself  informed  him,  was 
free.  An  old  fortune-teller  having  made 
her  appearance  one  evening,  thenrls  en- 
gaged her  to  tell  their  fortunes.  The  result 
tor  the  younger  one  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  ;  but  when  the  fate  of  the  elder  one 
came  to  be  decided,  the  response  of  the  ora- 
cle was,  that  '^  she  loved,  that  she  was  not 
beloved  in  return,  and  that  another  person 
stood  between  her  and  the  object  of  her 
affections."  This  she  inunediately  applied 
to  her  own  and  her  sister's  relation  to 
Croethe,  and  a  violent  scene  immediately  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  her  going  to  bed 
in  a  pet,  and  in  his  rushing  out  of  the 
house. 

"The  next  day,*'  he  says,  "I  did  not  venture 


up  the  ghost.'  I  told  Emilie  that  I  could  not 
charge  myself  with  ever  having  expressed  any 
affection  lor  her  sister,  and  added,  that  1  knew  of 
one  who  could  very  well  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 
Emilie  smiled  and  replied,  ^  1  understand  you  per- 
fectly, and  if  we  don't  behave  prudently  and 
firmly,  we  may  all  of  us  get  into  a  bad  scrape. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  give 
up  your  lessons  V  " 

She  then  explained  to  him  that  on  the 
former  evening,  after  his  departure,  the  for- 
tune-teller had  thrown  the  cards  for  him, 
and  that  a  person,  whom  she  took  to  be  her- 
self, had  been  ever  by  his  side,  between  him 
and  her  sister.  She  also  informed  him  of 
her  engagement,  and  of  a  growing  affection 
which  she  nevertheless  felt  for  him,  and 
showed  him  what  a  disagreeable  position  he 
would  find  himself  in  between  two  sisters  ; 
one  of  whom  he  had  made  unhappy  by  his 
affection,  and  the  other  by  his  coldness. 
The  argument  seemed  unanswerable. 
Goethe  consented  to  depart ;  but  his  fare- 
well to  the  younger  sister  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  elder,  who. 


to  return,  but  the  day  after,  Emilie  (the  younger:  rushing  into  the  room,  exclaimed,  "You 
one)  sent  me  word  by  a  boy  who  had  already 
brought  me  many  a  message  from  the  sisters,  and 
carried  to  them  flowers  ana  fruit  in  return,  that  I 
must  positively  come.  I  went  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  found  the  father  alone  :  who  had  many  im- 
provements to  suggest  in  my  ^it,  and   carriage. 


shall  not  be  the  only  one  who  takes  leave  of 
him." 

'''- 1  tried  to  take  hold  of  her  hand  and  say  some- 
thing friendly  to  her,  but  she  tamed  herself 


and  walking,  and  dancing,  but  on  the  whole  i  away,  and  vi-alked  with  great  strides  two  or  three 
seemed  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  me.  To-  times  through  the  room,  and  then  threw  herself 
wards  the  end  of  the  lesion  the  younger  sister!  down  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  Emilie  approach - 
came  in  and  danced  a  most  graceful  minuet  with  i  ed  her,  but  she  beckoned  her  away,  and  then 
me,  in  which  she  showed  herself  off  to  the  great-  there  was  a  scene  which  it  is  painful  for  me  even 


est  advantage,  and  the  father  assured  us  that  he 
had  not  often  seen  a  handsomer  or  more  expert 
pair  upon  his  boards.  When  the  hour  was  end- 
ed, I  went  as  usual  to  the  sitting-room,  and  the 
father  left  us,  but  Lucinde  was  not  to  be  seen. 
*  She  is  lying  in  bed,'  said  Emilie,  '  and  I  am 


now  to  recollect,  and  which,  though  there  was  in 
rcsality  nothing  theatrical  about  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  extremely  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  a  passionate  young  Frenchwoman,  would  still 
require  an  actress  of  no  common  merit  to  repro- 
duce it  worthily  on  the  stage. 
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**Lacinde  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thou- 
sand reproaches.  ^His  is  not  the  first  heart,* 
she  said,  *  which  was  inclining  toward  me,  of 
which  you  have  rohhed  me.  Was  it  not  the 
same  with  your  absent  lover,  who  at  last  be- 
trothed himself  with  you  under  my  very  eyes  ? 
I  was  forced  to  look  on  and  see  it  quietly.  I  sup- 
ported it ;  but  I  know  how  many  thousand  tears 
It  has  cost  me.  And  now  you  must  take  this 
one  from  me  also,  and  that  without  letting  the 
other  go.  How  many  do  you  intend  to  have  at  a 
time  ?  I  am  open  and  a^ood-natured,  and  there- 
fore every  one  thinks  tnat  he  can  know  me  in  a 
moment,  and  on  that  account  is  entitled  to  neg 
lect  me ;  you  are  sly  and  quiet,  and  people  think 
that  something  verv  wonderful  must  lie  hidden 
within  you.  But  there  is  nothing  within  you  but 
a  cold,  selfish  heart,  which  can  offer  everything 
up  to  its  own  ^ratification.  This,  however,  no 
one  discovers,  because  it  lies  deeply  hidden  in 
your  bosom,  and  is  as  little  recognised  as  my 
warm  true  heart,  which  I  display  as  openly  as 
my  face. 

**  Emilie  was  silent,  and  seated  herself  beside 
her  sister,  who  became  more  and  more  violent  in 
her  language,  and  even  expatiated  upon  subjects 
with  wnich  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  I  should 
be  acouainted.  Emilie,  on  the  contrary,  who 
tried  all  she  could  to  pacify  her,  made  me  a  sign 
from  behind  that  I  should  make  my  escape ;  but 
as  jealousy  and  suspicion  see  with  a  thousand 
eyes,  Lucmde  remarked  it  in  a  moment.  She 
sprang  up  and  advanced  towards  me,  but  not  vio- 
lently. She  stood  before  me,  and  seemed  to  re- 
flect, then  she  said,  *  I  know  that  I  have  lost  you ; 
I  make  no  further  claim  on  your  affection.  But 
neither  shall  you  have  him,  sister !'  With  these 
words  she  laid  hold  of  me  by  the  head,  fastened 
both  her  hands  in  my  hair,  and  kissed  me  again 
and  again  on  the  mouth.  *  Now,'  she  said,  *  be- 
ware of  my  curse.  Whoever  shall  kiss  these 
lips  for  the  first  time  after  me,  may  misfortune 
upon  misfortune  follow  her  for  ever  and  ever ! 
^(ow,  tamper  with  him  again,  if  you  dare  :  Hea- 
ven, I  know  will  hear  me  this  time !  And  you, 
sir — run,  run  as  fast  as  you  can.' 

*^  I  rushed  down  the  stair  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination never  more  to  enter  the  house." 

We  may  search  long  before  we  find  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  the  thorough 
French  "scene  "  than  that  with  which  this 
little  anecdote  presents  us.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  as  showing  the  wonderful  attraction 
which  Goethe  must  have  had  for  women  at 
this  period  of  his  life^ — an  advantage,  in- 
deed, which,  like  most  of  those  which  he 
possessed,  he  retained  even  in  old  aee — as 
witness  the  passion  of  the  enthusiastic  Bet- 
tina.  Judging  indeed  from  the  number  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  sincerity  which  appears 
to  have  characterized  them  on  the  side  of 
the  ladies,  he  might  well  Imve  shared  with 
Louis  XV.  the  enviable  title  of  "  le  bien- 
aim^."    That  such  should  have  been  the 


case  in  his  youth,  at  all  events,  is  not  sur* 
prising.  If,  to  his  great  personal  beauty  ^of 
which  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  and  tne 
portrait  which  remains  of  him,  leave  do 
doubt),  we  add  easy  and  affable  manners, 
which  enabled  him,  in  conversation,  at  all 
times  to  avail  himself  of  his  transcendent 
talents — good  birth — and,  for  his  country  at 
all  events,  very  considerable  wealth,  we 
have  altogether  an  aggregation  of  charms, 
to  which  the  hearts  of  few  women  were 
likely  to  remain  indifferent.  We  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  deplore  that  his  conduct  was 
not  always  worthy  of  the  advantages  which 
he  thus  possessed,  and  that  he  was  too  often 
forgetful  of  the  duties  of  self-government  and 
self-denial,  which  in  a  well  regulated  mind 
ought  ever  to  be  associated  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  power. 

During  his  residence  at  Strasbourg,  Goe- 
the made  the  acquaintance  of  Herder,  and 
spent  much  time  in  his  society,  particularly 
during  a  long  and  painhil  illness,  when  he 
seems  to  have  been  his  almost  constant 
attendant.  Herdef  was  five  years  Goethe's 
senior,  and  possessed  as  he  was  of  inex- 
haustible information  upon  almost  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  of  the  purest  and 
most  discerning  taste,  his  converse  seems  to 
have  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  upon 
the  mental  development  of  his  youthful 
friend.  Amonra^t  other  hitherto-unexplored 
regions  into  wnich  he  was  the  means  of 
guiding  him,  one  was  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, then  just  beginning  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  progression  party  of  the 
literati  of  Germany.  Goethe's  English 
reading,  like  that  of  most  foreigners,  began 
with  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — a  book  indeed, 
which,  on  the  continent,  seems  now  to  be 
set  apart  as  the  acknowledged-stepping  stone 
to  English ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  which 
will,  we  doubt  not,  recall  to  some  of  our 
readers  scenes  of  mutual  instruction,  not 
very  dissimilar  to  that  which  Byron  describes 
as  taking  place  between  Juan  and  Haid^e — 

"  Where  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  were 
young." 

Goethe  has  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogium 
upon  this  happy  little  romance,  which  seems 
to  have  continued  a  favorite  with  him  to  the 
end  of  his  days— its  charms  being  probably 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  its  association  wim 
the  scenes  to  which  we  are  presently  to 
introduce  our  readers. 

Herder,  he  tells  us,  regarded  it  with  the 
eyes  of  a  critic,  whilst  he  ^^felt  it  as  a  man 
rather  as  a  youth,  to  whom  all  was 
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living,  true,  and  present."  In  order,  how- 
ever, still  further  to  realize  the  scenes  with 
which  in  description  he  had  been  so  much 
delighted,  Goethe  procurefl,  through  one  of 
his  fellow-students,  an  introduction  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  pastor  of  Sesenheim,  a  little 
village  in  Alsace,  about  six  Grerman  miles 
from  Strasbourg.  The  circumstances  and 
whole  position  of  this  worthy  Vicar,  for  such 
in  his  own  country  he  was,  seem  wonder- 
fully to  have  resembled  those  of  him  of 
Wakefield;  and  Groethe  tells  us  that  the 
attractions  which  his  house  was  represented 
to  him  as  holding  out,  beyond  boundless 
hospitality,  were  a  sensible  wife  and  two 
very  interesting  daughters.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit,  Goethe  dressed  him- 
self in  a  sort  of  disguise,  in  order  to  see 
what  effect  his  presence  would  produce 
when  personating  the  character  of  a  poor 
student  of  Theology.  This,  and  the  shame 
which  he  afterwards  felt  at  playing  so 
awkward  a  part  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  which  induced  him  to  borrow  the 
clothes  of  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  the 
village,  gave  rise  to  some  curious  adven- 
tures, with  which,  though  droll  enough  in 
themselves,  we  shall  not  at  present  trouble 
our  readers.  The  description  of  the  scene 
of  these  exploits,  however,  as  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  is  not  unim- 
portant. "The  house,"  he  says,  "had 
about  it  exactly  that  which  we  call  pic- 
turesque, and  which  always  so  much 
charmed  me  in  Dutch  pictures.  The  in- 
fluence which  time  exercises  on  all  the 
works  of  man  was  here  very  apparent.  The 
house,  and  sheds,  and  stables,  had  all  of 
them  arrived  exactly  at  that  point  in  the 
process  of  decay,  at  which  one  wavers  be- 
tween repairing  and  building  anew,  and 
omits  the  one  without  adopting  the  other." 
The  former,  however,  was  the  desire  of  its 
possessor — a  somewhat  weak  old  man,  into 
whose  good  graces  Goethe  very  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  insinuating  himself^  by  furnishing 
him  with  innumerable  suggestions  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  his  favorite  project. 
During  their  first  conversation  on  this  fruit- 
ful subject,  Goethe's  friend  had  gone  in 
■earch  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
At  last  he  returned,  accompanied  by  the 
mother,  whom  Goethe  describes  as  a  very 
difierent  person  from  her  husband. 

"  Her  features  were  regular,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  good  sense.  In  her  youth  she  must 
have  been  extremely  good  looking.  Her  figure 
was  tall  and  thb,  but  not  more  so  wan  was  suitap 
ble  for  her  years,  and  when  seen  from  behind  she 


had  still  qmte  a  youthful  air.  The  eldest  daughter 
came  sprinnng  into  the  room  after  her,  and 
asked  after  Friederike,  as  the  two  others  had  al- 
ready done.  Her  father  assured  them  that  he  had 
not  seen  her  since  they  all  three  had  gone  out  to- 
gether. The  daughter  went  to  the  door  again  to 
seek  for  her  sister ;  the  mother  brought  us  some 
refreshments;  and  Weyland  (Goetne-s  friend) 
entered  into  a  conversation  with  the  spouses, 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  their  com- 
mon acquaintances,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
friends  meet  after  a  long  parting.  I  listened,  and 
learned  what  I  had  to  expect  from  the  circle  into 
which  I  had  thus  been  introduced. 

"  The  eldest  daughter  came  back  again  hastily 
into  the  room,  and  seemed  uneasy  at  not  havine 
found  her  sister.  They  were  all  concemea 
about  her,  and  talked  of  this  and  the  other  bad 
habit  which  she  had — with  the  exception  of  her 
father,  who  said,  auite  quietly, — let  her  alone, 
children — she  will  come  back  when  her  own 
time  comes!  At  this  very  moment  she  came  in 
at  the  door — and  then  sure  enough  a  most  lovely 
star  arose  over  the  horizon  of  this  rustic  heaven. 
Both  daughters  were  dressed  in  the  German 
fashion,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  this  almost  ex- 
ploded national  costome  sat  with  particular  grace 
on  Friederike.  A  little  short  white  frock  with  a 
flounce,  just  short  enoueh  to  show  her  pretty  lit- 
tle feet  and  ankles,  a  little  white  bodice,  and  a 
black  satin  apron — thus  she  stood  halfway  be- 
tween a  peasant  girl  and  a  daughter  of  the  city. 
Slender  and  light — she  moved  as  if  her  clothes 
were  no  wei^t  to  her,  and  her  delicate  neck 
seemed  almost  too  slender  for  the  profusion  of 
fair  locks  which  adorned  her  well-formed  head. 
She  glanced  brightly  around  with  her  clear  blue 
eyes,  and  her  nice  little  nose,  slightly  retroussi^ 
seemed  to  brea^e  the  air  as  freely  as  if  there 
had  been  no  such  thinj^  as  sorrow  in  the  world. 
Her  straw  hat  hung  from  her  arm,  and  thus  I 
had  the  happiness,  at  the  first  glance,  to  see  her 
in  all  her  grace  and  all  her  loveliness.^* 

Goethe,  as  may  be  supposed  after  this 
description,  was  not  slow  in  opening  the 
trenches,  and  laying  siege,  with  all  his 
might,  to  the  heart  of  this  charming  little 
personage,  and  in  this  his  conduct  is  per- 
haps not  greatly  to  be  censured,  or  if  it  be, 
there  are  probably  not  a  great  many  men 
who  would  be  entitled  to  sit  upon  the  jury 
which  should  condemn  him. 

The  desire  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  even 
the  aflection  of  a  beautiful  woman,  is  with 
most  men,  in  the  first  instance,  an  involun- 
tary and  almost  invincible  impulse,  nor  is  it 
blamable,  except  when  indulged  in  such 
circumstances,  or  to  such  a  height  as  to  en- 
danger the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object. 
It  is  in  failing  to  exercise  those  restraining 
influences,  which  time  and  reflection  must 
bring  to  the  aid  of  every  man  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  that  culpability  alone 
exists. 
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Durini;  sapper  th?  resemblsDce  to  th  dons  r^rding  Friederike,  "Waa  she  in 

WakefieM  Immily  impressed  itself  more  am  love,  or  had  she  been  7  or  was  she  a  bride  ?" 

more  upon  Goethe,  Ull  at  last  the  appearand  And  on  the  morrow  follow  a  number  of  comi- 

of  a  younger  son,  who  sprang  into  the  room  cal  scenes,  arising  out  of  the  gradual  dii- 

■nd  without  almost  noticing  the  guests,  tool  covery  by  the  di&rent  members  of  the  fami- 

his  seat  at  table,  and  made  a  vigorous  at  !y,  of  the  false  colors  under  which,  tillthen, 

tack  upon  the  viands,  almost  forced  him  ti  he  had  sailed.     A  declaration  of  mutual  af- 

«xclaim,  "and  are  you  there  also,  Maste  fection  taken  place  between  him  and  Friede- 

Hoses  ?"  rike,  iu  a  scene  which  is  rendered  delightful 

Fnederike  was  Goethe's  companion  at  ta  by  the  air  of  simple  rustic  life  and  of  sto- 

ble,  and  their  mutual  frankness  soon  mad i  cere  youthful  passion  with  which  he  has  con- 

them  friends.     When  supper  was  ended,  hii  trived  to  invest  it.     In  the  evening  the  little 

friend  proposed  a  walk  in  the  moonlight:—  party  retired  to  tLsfandybowec,  where  Goethe 

.,„-,,.                  .       ,,       ,         .  gave  them  a  specimen  of  his  inventive  pow- 

"  He  onered  his  arm  to  the  elder,  I  to  lh<  °       l„   „  ,  f,^„  •  ■       .   i;ni„  („i„    „-ii. 

younger  «st«.  and  thus  we  wandered  over  th.  "^K    ,.?    "^u-     "v               '^'^■^'«' 

broaf  meaaows.  contemplsling  rather  the  hea  "hich  he  tells  us,  hjs  audience  was  enchant- 

ven  above  us,  than  the  earth  which  stretche,  f^,  and  he  himself  was  so  well  pleased,  that 

itself  out  around  us  in  a  boundless  plain.    Then  he  afterwards  committed  it  to  paper,  and  pub* 

was  no  moon-struck  madness,  however,  abou  lished  it,  under  the  title  of  "CTe  neue  Melm- 

Priederike's  conTersation.     The  clearness  will;  tine."     He  seema  indeed  to  have   possessed 

_i.!-i.  .1.                J  1.       1*            ..  ^  „i  [n  j^,(  j^  ^^  eminent  degree  the  talents  of  an  "im- 

it  she  sau:  pmvisatore  :"  and  when  Dr.  Gall,  the  phre- 

rnirn;fii;;rerpir\^iTj"." -'^f^ 

ference  to  meVore  than  formerly.    Sheacquaint.  that  he  pronounced  hun  to   have   been   in- 

ed  me  with  what  it  was  desirable  I  should  know,  tended  by  nature  for  a  popular  orator.     "  A 

with  reference  to  her  own  position— the  countr}  revelation,"  says  Goethe,  "  which  filled  me 

in  which  she  lived,  and  her  acquaintances,  an^  with  no  smalt  consternation,  since,  had  it 

added  a  hope  that  I  would  make  no  exception  tc  l>een  true,  the  efibrts  of  my  whole  life  must 

the  many  strangers,  who,  having  once  visited  have  been,  and  continued  lo  be,  a  slruggline 

them,  gladly  did  so  again.  igainst  nature,  seeing  that  there  is  no  6^por- 

" It  save  me  no  smal   pleasure  to  iBten  to  the  l°  ■,     j-       _,     ■     i  7-     i          ■     r-<                « 

picture  which  she  thus  drew  of  the  Utile  world  '"°''y  f^r  ora  or>cal  displays  >n  Germany." 

in  which  she  moved,  and  ot  the  persons  whom  OnGoethe'sreturn  to  Strasbour5,hefouDd 

•be  most  esteemed.    By  this  means,  she  gave  *«  ^'""y  of  'ne  Law  still  less  enUcing  than 

me  a  clear,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  amiable  '  bad  formerly  been,  and  even  the  medical 

view  of  ber  own  position,  which  had  a  singutai  ecturea  which  be  had  attended  for  hisamuse- 

inSuenee  upon  me,  for  I  was  seized  at  once  with  nent,  had  lost  much  of  their  charm.    Some 

•  feeling  of  regret,  that  it  had  not  sooner  been  lecesaary  preparations  for  passing  his  ex- 

Biy  tale  to  live  by  her  side,  and  at  the  same  .^jnation,  were  accordingly  despatched  as 

time  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,   towards  al  -it                     -1.1           S^  tr        t   ■ 

those  who  iad  toJrnerly  3  the  happiness  To  1""='''?  "  (""'We,  and^  Se^nft«m  a™n 

surround  her.     I  listened  with  the  most  ieaJous  «""«  '"'«  "  S«<"*  .  wandering  by  the  side  of 

attention,  as  if  I  had  already  had  a  right  to  do  ^^  beloved  Fnederike.     Our  space  prohi- 

so,  to  all  the  descriptions  which  she  gave  of  ''(a  us  from  attempting  to  place  before  our 

men ;  it  mattered  not  under  what  denomination  ■eaders  more  of  these  sunny  scenes  than  are 

they  came,  whether  they  were  neighbors,  or  lecessary  in  order  to  put  them  in  possession 

cousins,  or  god-falhers,— and  I  laid  my  suspi-  ,f  the  character  of  this  fair  saint,  to  whoM 

«on*  now  upon  the  one,  now  upon  the  other,  ,hrj„e  ([.e  „orshippera  of  Goethe  have  since 

SS  Zll^l  Z  ^nSrrpiS^  *>"#  proper  toTrect  their  piouss.eps. 

blethat  1  could  discover  anything  of  the  real  those  whoarecunous  on  the  subject  wiU 

slate  of  matters.    She  became  more  and  more  '"d  ample  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 

talkative,  I  more  and  more  silent.    It  was  so  vishes  for  further  infohnation  in  the  "  Pil- 

pleasant  to  listen  to  her,  and  now  that  I  could  primage  of  Sesenheim,"  published  so  lately 

perceive  nothing  about  her  but  her  voice— her  ,s  1840,  and  edited  by  no  less  a  personage 

features  being  hidden  by  the  darkness  which  han  Vamha<fen  von  Ense.     Most  peraoni, 

covered  the  rest  of  the  world,  |t  seemed  tome  .owever,  wiTi  probably  find  a  greater  charm 

as  if  I  saw  mto  her  very  heart,  a  heart  which    _  ^      ..' ,     _S       ■    „t„   j„.„.:„.; „j 

could  not  be  other  than  pure,  since  she  could  "  Goet^"'"  <^°  «'»pl«  descnpt'ons ;  and 

thus  open  it  before  me,  with  so  little  constraint."  «  ""^  '^'"*  "*  °°^  already  acquainted  with 

hem,  we  confidently  recommend  them  aa 

The  night  was  spent  in  intemiptiug  the  heir  next  "after  dinner  reading."      One 

•leep  of  hia  friend,  with  all  possible  qnes-  laraBge,  in  which  the  whole  being  of  Frie- 
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derike  is  laid  open  with  peculiar  felicity,  we 
shall  transcribe  before  parting : — * 

"The  friendly  metines  of  the  peasants 
which  were  chiefly  directed  to  her,  showed  that 
they  regarded  her  as  a  beneficent  being,  in  whose 
presence  they  felt  at  ease.  In  the  nouse  the 
elder  sister  was  her  mothers  chief  assistant, 
nothing  that  required  much  bodily  exertion  be- 
ing required  of  Friederike,  whom  they  spared, 
they  said,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
her  chest. 

^^  There  are  some  females  who  please  us  more 
in  a  room,  others  who  appear  to  oest  adyantage 
in  the  open  air^j^ijgjmjj^e^^elonged  to  the  lat- 
ter class.  Her  figure,  ner  whole  nature,  never 
appeared  so  enchanting  as  when  she  was  trip- 
ping lightly  alon^  some  elevated  foot-path.  The 
grace  of  her  gait  seemed  to  rival  tne  flowery 
earth  on  which  she  trod,  and  the  unclouded  se- 
renity of  her  lovely  countenance  to  contend 
with  the  clear  blue  of  the  heaven.  The  joyous 
and  exhilarating  ether  which  thus  continually 
surrounded  her,  she  contrived  to  bring  with  her 
even  into  the  house,  and  well  did  she  understand 
how  to  arrange  little  misunderstandings,  and  by 
the  gaiety  of  her  manner  lightly  to  remove  all 
disagreeable  impressions. 

"  The  purest  pleasure  which  one  can  find  in 
the  person  of  a  beloved  object  is  in  seeing  that 
she  is  equally  the  delight  of  others.  Jmede- 
rike^s  conduct  always  exercised  a  beneficent  in- 
fluence on  the  society  in  which  she  moved.  On 
our  walks  she  glided  hither  and  thither  an  enli- 
vening spirit — tilling  up  gaps  wherever  they 
showed  themselves.  We  have  already  extolled 
the  lightness  of  her  motions,  and  indeed  in  no 
position  was  she  so  charming  as  when  she  ran. 
As  a  roe  seems  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature 
when  it  bounds  hghtly  over  the  shooting  com, 
so  her  whole  bein^  seemed  to  find  its  perfect 
expression,  when  lightly  skimming  over  heath 
and  meadow,  she  ran  to  fetch  something  which 
had  been  forgotten,  to  seek  something  Uiat  had 
been  lost,  to  call  in  a  distant  pair,  or  to  arrange 
something  necessary  for  the  common  enjoy- 
ment. In  these  exercises  she  never  got  out  of 
breath  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  preserved  her 
balance  with  the  utmost  grace,  a  circumstance 
which  showed  that  there  was  no  great  cause  for 
the  anxiety  which  her  parents  had  about  her 
chest. '^ 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  any  situation 
in  which  such  a  being  as  this  could  have 
been  other  than  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  him 
whom  she  loved,  and  the  sacrifice  of  any 
fancied  advantage  in  social  position  would 
have  been,  one  would  think,  nothing  more 
than  what  a  lover  would  have  rejoiced  in 
being  able  to  lay  at  her  feet.  What,  then, 
will  our  readers  think  of  the  sincerity  of 
Goethe's  feelings,  or  of  the  goodness  of 
heart  of  which  ne  often  boasts,  when  they 
hear  that  no  sooner  did  this  little  rustic 
family  make  its  appearance  in  Strasbourg, 


in  order  to  enioy  the  society  of  their  city 
connexions,  who,  as  be  himself  informs  us, 
were  of  a  good  position  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances, than  he  felt  something  wnich,  not- 
withstanding the  circumlocution  with  which 
he  has  confessed  it,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  shame  for  the  awkwardness  of 
their  manners,  and  the  homeliness  of  their 
attire !  The  mother,  who  had  been  proba- 
bly brought  up  in  town,  and  had  seen  good 
society  in  early  life,  behaved  herself,  he 
tells  us,  like  other  ladies,  but  the  eldest  was 
like  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  and  even  Frie- 
derike, with  her  poor  little  old-fashioned 
German  dress,  was  not  suitable  for  her  new 
position. 

Though  on  one  occasion  he  read  the  whole 
play  of  Hamlet  aloud  to  a  large  audience  in 
order  to  please  her  (or  perhaps  to  gratify  his 
own  vanity),  he  had  not  the  manliness  to  set 
himself  so  far  above  the  silly  conventionali- 
ties with  which  he  was  surrounded,  as  sin- 
cerely to  enjoy  her  society,  and  at  last  he 
fairly  confesses  that  when  the  family  left 
Strasbourg,  he  felt  as  if  a  stone  were  taken 
off  his  heart.  All  that  we  afterwards  hear 
of  Friederike,  is  that  he  likens  his  passion 
for  her  to  a  bomb,  which  mounting  gradually 
into  the  air,  seems  to  mingle  with  the  stars, 
and  even  for  a  while  to  remain  among 
them ;  but  afterwards  describing  the  con- 
verse of  its  upward  course,  descends  again 
to  the  earth,  where  it  spreads  destruction 
and  havoc  around  it.  There  was  no  fault 
on  her  side ;  for  he  says,  that  she  remained 
ever  the  same,  nor  thought,  nor  wished  to 
think,  that  their  intercourse  was  to  come  to 
so  speedy  an  end.  He,  however,  had  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  so.  He  had  gained 
from  it  all  that  he  wished,  which  was  mo- 
mentary gratification,  and  experience  of 
life  ;  and  although  he  makes  a  farce  of  hay- 
ing been  for  some  time  heart-broken  at  the 
inevitable  parting,  his  conduct  leaves  little 
doubt,  that  he  folded  up  within  the  recesses 
of  his  own  selfish  heart,  every  recollection 
connected  with  her,  with  pretty  much  the 
same  composure  with  which  he  may  have 
stitched  together  the  notes  which  he  had 
taken  at  one  of  his  favorite  medical  lec- 
tures. 

True,  he  had  done  her  no  injury  of  which 
the  law  could  take  account,  or  on  which 
even  the  rules  of  society  could  pronounce 
their  ban,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done, 
even  what  he  did  on  a  future  occasion,  viz. 
to  have  broken  a  promise  of  marriage  ;  and 
the  calculating  man  of  the  world  may  think 
that  he  only  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
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nitj  for  retraction,  which  always  remains 
open  before  the  final  conclusion  of  every 
bargain.     Those,  however,  who  regard  such 
matters  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  will 
not  probably  be  disposed  to  pronounce  upon 
him  so  lenient  a  sentence.     He  had  excited 
and  long  continued  to  cherish  and  foster,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  hopes  which  he 
never  intended  to  gratify,  and  from  gratify- 
ing which  he  was   hindered  by  nothing  but 
his  own  selfishness,  and  his  own  weakness. 
The  excuse  that  he  was  a  minor,  and  that  it 
was  at  the  worst  only  a  piece  of  youthful 
folly  and  rashness,  is  a  justification  which 
we  can  see  no  grounds  for  admitting.     For 
our  own  part,  we  see  neither  folly  nor  rash- 
ness in  tne  matter.     If  he  was  not  already 
of  age,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was,  he  was  at  least  thoroughly  responsi- 
ble for  what  he  did — he  was  standing  on  the 
very  threshold  of  a  profession  which  by  his 
great  talents  (of  which  he  was  perfectly 
conscious),  and  the  influence  of  his  friends, 
could  at  once  have  been  rendered  a  lucra- 
tive one  ;  and  besides,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  tnd  dotingly  affectionate  father,  who 
never  would  have  ultimately  thwarted  him 
in  any  reasonable  wish.     We  cannot  ima- 
gine circumstances  more  favorable  for  the 
contraction  of  a  lasting  and  honorable  con- 
nexion, and  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  mis- 
fortunes which  waited  upon  all  his  future 
endeavors  after  matrimonial   bhss,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  just  retribution  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.     With  these  ob- 
servations we  shall  dismiss  the  man  with  his 
deeds,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  monu- 
ments which  the  artist  has  raised  over  the 
ashes  of  poor  Friederike's  love.* 

Amongst  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
Gk)ethe,  we  confess  that  the  bold  and  irregu- 
lar play  of  Gotz  von  BerUchingen  has  ever 
held  a  prominent  place  in  our  affections. 
The  life-like  reality  with  which  the  scenes 
of  that  rude  and  sturdy  time  are  placed  be- 
fore our  eyes,  reminds  us  at  every  page  of 
the  writings  of  our  own  Shakspeare.  The 
Boar's  Head  tavern  in  East  Cheap  is  scarcely 
more  familiar  to  us  than  Gotz's  Castle  of 
laxthausen,  or  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg.  We  mingle  familiarly  in  the 
picturesque  throng  which  crowds  their 
courts  and  halls,  and  every  face  is  the  face 
of  an  old  acquaintance.  So  intimate,  in* 
deed,  is  our  knowledge  of  their  individual 
peculiarities,  that  it  seems  t^  us  as  if  we 


*  Those  who  are  anxious  to  see  a  defence  of 
Goethe's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  will  find  it  in 


could  predict  what  each  would  say,  and  how 
he  would  bear  himself.     Old  Gotz  himself, 
ever  upright  and  honorable — ^with  no  won- 
derful share  of  acuteness,  but  at  the  same 
time  no  fool  in  worldly  matters— overbear- 
ing but  not  selfish — ^bold,  and  even  ferocious 
when  thwarted,  but  kind  and  tenderly  affec- 
tionate to  his  family  and  his  friends,  is  the 
very  model  of  a  good  knight  of  the  olden 
time.     We  stop  not  to  inquire  whether  the 
character  is  consistent  with  that  which  has 
been  handed  down  by  authentic  history. 
Whatever  he  may  have  done  on  other  occa- 
sions, Goethe  has  here  nowise  overstepped 
the  legitimate  license  of  the  dramatist  in 
raising  the  character  of  his  hero.      He  has 
neither  distorted  nor  misrepresented- — he  has 
simply  elevated.     We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  character  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  most 
of  us,  probably,  when  we  think  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Iron  Hand,  will  think  of  him 
rather  as  the  Gotz  of  the  drama,  than  as  the 
not  very  consistent  leader  of  the  peasant 
war,  whose  faults  and  failings  modem  writ- 
ers of  history  have  been  at  no  pains  to  bring 
into  view.     Then  there  is  his  noble  wife — 
the  bold,  true-hearted,  simple,  but  dignified 
German  matron,  of  whom  her  husband  says* 
that  ^'  God  gives  such  wives  as  her  to  those 
whom  he  loves."    Then  there  is  George — 
''the  golden  boy,"  the  joyous  and  light- 
hearted  aspirant  to  chivalry,  whom  old  Gotz 
loved  as  a  part  of  himself,  and  who  is  indeed 
the  very  perfection  of  boys.     With  the  ele- 
gant and  tender-hearted  Weislingen  we  are 
compelled  to  sympathize,  notwithstanding 
his  faithfulness  and  his  many  faults,  for 
these  are  the  result  more  of  his  accidental 
position  than  of  his  vices.     On  him^  as  on 
Hamlet,  has  been  laid  a  burden  too  great  for 
him  to  bear,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  his  temptations  had  been  more  propor- 
tioned to  his  powers  of  resistance.      A|^pU 
heid  has  the  horrible  basilisk-charm  of  a  fe- 
male lago  ;  but  of  all  the  best  beloved  is  the 
entle  sister  of  Gotz — the  tender,  womanly, 

ow  of  no 
aracter,  even  in  the  witings  of  Shak- 
speare himself,  more  perfectly  feminine  and 
delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  more  thorough- 
ly free  from  every  approach  to  over-refine- 
ment. She  is,  in  our  opinion,  beyond  ail 
question,  the  best  specimen  of  a  gerUlewO' 
man  to  be  met  with  in  Goethe's  writings,  and 
she  alone  is  sufficient  to  remove  from  him  the 
reproach  of  having  been  unable  to  compre- 
hend that  peculiar  delicacy  and  purity  of 
sentiment  which,  in  our  pride,  we  are  some- 


the**Pil^image  to  Sesenheim,**  above  referred  to.  times   tempted   to  claim  as  the  i  xclusive 
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birthright  of  an  English  lady.  Mary  of 
Berlicaingen  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
bed-chaml>er  of  our  Queen. 

We  cannot  trace  in  her  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Friederike,  aod  if  she  was,  as 
Goethe  says,  in  his  mind  when  he  drew  the 
character  of  Maria,  he  must  have  portrayed 
rather  what  she  might  have  become,  than 
what  she  was  when  he  knew  her.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  resemblance  between  the  cha- 
racters and  conduct  of  the  lovers — between 
Weislingen  and  himself — is  considerably 
nearer.  Maria  has  less  vivacity  than  Frie- 
derike — there  is  more  of  a  gentle  reserve  in 
her  presence,  and  tender  affection,  rather 
than  passionate  fondness,  is  the  character  of 
her  love. 

The  conversation  between  her  and  her 
little  nephew  Karl,  is  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful things  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted — her  part  is  so  perfectly  that  of 
a  woman — ^his  so  thoroughly  that  of  a  child. 
The  scene,  however,  in  which  she  finds  her 
faithless  lover,  Weislingen,  on  his  death-bed, 
poisoned  by  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  the 
naughty  and  heartless  Adelheid,  when  she 
comes  to  beg  for  her  brother's  life,  is  the 
perfection  of  pathos. 

In  the  Maria  of  Clavigo  the  resemblance 
to  Friederike  is  more  apparent ,  though  to 
us,  at  all  events,  she  is  a  much  less  interest- 


[M.y, 

garded  as  a  series  of  confessions,  of  which    / 
that  work  was  the  supplement.     Nor  is  it  / 
unworthy  of  note,  that  he  has  represented  / 
the  aberrations  of  conduct,  both  of  Weislin-  / 
gen  and  of  Clavigo,  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
fluence  of  more    resolute  characters,  by 
whose  consistent  vnckedness  they  were  in  a 
measure  held  in  subjection,  whereas  there 
is  no  indication  of  anything  analogous  hav- 
ing existed  in  his  own  case :    a  proof,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  considered  the  self-sug- 
gested heartlessness  of  his  own  conduct  as 
incapable   of  being  clothed  with  interest 
even  in  a  drama. 

Before  we  quit  the  gallery  of  Goethe's 
beauties,  there  is  one  other  face  to  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  It  is  that  of  a  simple,  love- 
sick girl,  of  one  whom  Goethe  himself  has 
spoken  of  as  one  of  nature's  maidens,  and 
on  whom  Schiller  has  also  pronounced  a 
very  eloquent  pano.gyric.  We  allude,  as 
many  will  divine,  to  the  Clarchen  in  JSg^ 
numi.  She  belong  rather  to  the  class  of 
which  we  formerly  spoke  than  to  that  of 
which  Maria  Von  Berlichingen  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  tneTypeJ"  and  we  should  not  have 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  Goethe's  childlike 
female  characters,  had  it  not  been  partly 
from  the  feeling  that  we  had  unjustly  over- 
looked her  when  formerly  treating  of  them, 


ing  character  than  the  sister  of  the  iron- 1  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  Egmont 


handed  Gotz.  She  is  a  lively,  passionate, 
French  girl,  with  something  more  of  ten- 
derness, and  a  good  deal  more  of  constancy, 
thaii  usually  belong  to  the  vivacious  daugh- 
ters of  Gaul.  In  her  lover,  Clavigo,  we 
have  also  much  more  both  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Groethe  than  in  Weislingen. 
He  is  represented  as  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar, and  elegant  man  of  the  world,  whose 
better  feelings,  though  never  extinguished, 
were  continually  proving  too  weak  for  the 
selfishness  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
In  his  desertion  of  Marie  de  Beaumarchais, 
he  is  actuated  by  precisely  the  same  motives, 
which  induced  Goethe  to  abandon  Frieda- 
like,  the  very  ^Igar  ones,  viz.  tif  Teelmg 
that  his  social  position  was  now  in  some  de- 
gree superior  to  hers,  and  the  hope  of  mak- 
mg  a  better  match.  This  double  confession 
of  a  single  act  (in  Grotz  and  Clavigo)  is  re- 
markable as  an  illustration  of  that  tendency 
which  seems  to  exist  in  all  minds,  even  the 
strongest,  to  confess  in  some  way  or  another 
whatever  they  themselves  feel  that  they 
have  done  amiss ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  what 
Groethe  himself  says  somewhere  in  his  Auto- 


belonging  as  a  composition  altogether  to  the 
time  of  Goethe's  maturity.  We  are  quite 
of  Schiller's  mind  with  reference  io  the  dra- 
matic error  which  is  involved  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  appearance  at  all;  and 
we  regard  it,  moreover,  as  a  singular  and 
lamentable  proof  of  Goethe's  perverted  moral 
taste,  that  he  considered  a  parting  scene  be- 
tween a  fictitious  Egmont  and  his  mistress, 
more  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his 
readers,  than  one  such  as  must  actually 
have  taken  place,  between  an  affectionate 
husband  and  a  loving  wife.  Poetical  license 
is  one  thing,  and  poetical  slander  is  another ; 
and  if  poor  £gmont,  with  all  his  faults,  left 
at  the  last  an  unblemished  moral  character, 
we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  iu  this  re- 
spect be  needlessly  misrepresented. 

Whether  Schiller  was  entitled  to  cast  the 
first  stone  at  Goethe  in  behalf  of  good  taste, 
at  all  events,  will  perhaps  seem  a  question 
to  those  who  remember  the  parting  scene 
between  Leicester  and  Mary  Stuart  in  his 
own  drama.  But  leaving  the  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  poor  Clarchen  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  been  where  she  is,  there 


biography,  that  his  whole  works  may  be  re-  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  who  will 
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not  hail  her  aa  a  beautiful  creation  wherever 
she  may  be,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
will  thank  us  for  the  little  glance  which  we 
shall  give  them  ot  her,  as  she  walks  to  and 
fro  in  ner  mother's  humble  abode  in  Brus- 
sels, waiting  for  her  lord. 

"  ClAKA  AMD  HJCa  MOTHSR  ALONE. 

MoUier.  "  Such  a  love  as  Brackenburg's  I  have 
never  seen;  I  thought  such  thing^s  were  to  be 
found  only  in  the  histories  of  the  saints. — {Brack- 
enimrg  was  an  honorable  suitor  for  Ciara*s 
hand!) 

ClSrchtn  {walking  up  and  down  throu^  the 
room,  humming  a  song  between  her  lips), 

"  Happy  alone 
Is  the  spirit  that  loves.*' 

Mother,  **  He  knows  of  thy  intercourse  with 
Egmont,  and  I  believe  if  you  would  show  him  a 
little  kindness,  he  would  marry  you  yet.*' 

ClSrehen  {sings), 

•*  Joyful 
And  sorrowful, 
Thoughtful  in  vain; 
Hoping 
And  fearing, 
Alternating  pain ; 
Heaven-high  shouting, 
The  saddest  that  lives ; 
Happy  alone 
Is  me  spirit  that  loves.*' 

Mother.  "  Leave  off  that  ranting,  child.*' 

Clarehen.  "  Don't  scold  me  for  it,  mother.  It 
is  a  powerful  sonr .  I  have  sung  full-grown  chil- 
dren to  sleep  with  it  before  now." 

Mother.  **  Thou  hast  nothing  in  thy  head  but 
that  love  of  thine.  Would  Uiat  thou  conldst 
think  of  something  else.  Brackenburg  might 
place  you  in  an  honorable  condition,  I  tell  you. 
He  may  still  make  thee  happy." 

Clarehen,  "Hel" 

Mother.  "  0  yes !  a  time  will  come !  You 
children  cannot  look  before  you,  and  will  not 
listen  to  our  experience.  Youth  and  love  all 
come  to  an  end,  and  a  time  may  come  when  you 
will  thank  God  for  a  roof  to  cover  you." 

Clarehen.  {Shudders,  is  silentt  and  then  ex- 
claims), **  Mother,  let  that  time  come  as  death 
will  come !  To  think  of  it  beforehand  is  horrible. 
And,  when  it  comes!'  When  we  must — ^then 
we  shall  bear  ourselves  as  we  may.  Egmont ! 
to  renounce  you !  {in  tears.)  No!  it  is  impossi- 
ble— ^impossible. " 

Clarchen's  little  song,  in  this  scene,  short 
though  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Goe&e's  lyric  compositions.  It  iS)  indeed, 
as  she  caUs  it,  ^'  ein  kraftig  Lied."  As  an 
outpouring  of  the  emotions  of  a  passionate 
and  loving  heart,  we  know  not  its  equal. 


The  translation  which  .we  have  given,  we 
present  to  our  young  lady  readers,  as.  only 
one  degree  better  than  the  very  miserable 
one  which  they  will  find  in  their  music- 
hooks.  The  original,  however,  with  the 
beautiful  music  of  Beethoven,  we  recom- 
mend to  their  serious  consideration ;  and 
we  think  it  might,  without  prejudice,  be 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  '^Woodman, 
spare  that  tree,"  or,  ^^  Ye  marble  Halls,"  or, 
*' Beautiful  Venice,"  or,  indeed,  for  most 
others  of  the  lays  of  modem  England  with 
which  they  are  at  present  in  the  habit  of 
lulling  their  papas  to  slumber. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  gladly 
linger  in  the  society  of  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  Goethe's  brain,  and  the  names  of 
many  of  them,  we  are  sure,  would  require 
only  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  rekindle 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  readers  must 
have  once  regarded  them.  The  majestic 
form  of  Iphigenie  would  rise  up  afresh,  with 
its  statue-like  beauty,  and  the  childish  ten- 
derness of  the  melancholy  Mignon  would 
again  claim  a  tear.  In  the  gay  and  profli- 
fl;ate  Philline  we  should  still  take  pleasure, 
m  spite  of  our  disapproval,  and  the  two 
Leonoras  would  once  more  divide  our  ad- 
miration and  our  love.  But  we  must  hasten 
away  from  the  enchanted  circle,  and  we 
shall  detain  our  readers  only  with  a  very 
few  observations  on  the  characteristic  dififer- 
ences  between  the  female  characters  of  Goe- 
the and  those  of  our  own  great  dramatist. 

Goethe's  females  are  less  dignified,  less 
heroic,  so  to  speak,  than  those  of  Shakspeare. 
They  are  truer  to  nature,  not  in  the  higher 
sense  of  what  nature  might  and  would  pro- 
duce in  given  circumstances,  but  in  the 
lower  sense  of  what  she  usually  does  pro- 
duce, and  what  we  see  around  us  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  the  world.  They  are 
one  degree  further  removed  fromthe  antique, 
in  that  they  are  less  the  embodiments  of  ab- 
stract passion,  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
complexity  of  ordinary  nature.  Nor  have 
they  the  power  of  Shakspeare's  females. 
Tenderness  and  sweetness  are  their  chief 
characteristics.  There  is  not  one  of  them, 
so  far  as  we  know,  who  could  support  the 
passion  even  of  Juliet,  or  in  whose  nature 
such  a  passion,  if  represented,  would  not  be 
felt  to  be  an  incongruity.  How  different  is 
the  part  which  Portia  plays  from  that  which 
Goethe  has  assigned,  or  could  with  propriety 
have  assigned,  to  any  of  his  female  charac- 
ters! In  female  characterization,  as  in 
every  other  department  of  dramatic  com- 
position, we  hold  religiously  to  the  opinion 
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that  DO  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever 
equalled  Shakspeare,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  place  the  female  characters  of  Goethe, 
both  poetically  and  morally,  on  a  lower 
level  than  his.      Still,  they  are  as  they 
should  be.     The  ages  for  heroic  conception 
are  gone- — gone,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be- 
yond recall ;  and  the  epic,  we  fear,  is  not 
the  only  form  of  poetic  composition  which 
is  unsuited  to  our  time.     In  Shakspeare's 
days  the  middle  age  still  lingered  with  a 
sunset  glow,  and  its  grandeur  was  blended 
in  his  imagination,  with  the  bright  soft  tints 
of  the  coming  time.     He  stood,  as  it  were, 
upon  a  height,  between  the  day  which  had 
been  and  the  day  which  was  to  be,  and  his 
eye  descried  the  dawn,  whilst  the  rays  of 
the  evening  still  gilded  the  west.    Even  the 
majestic  shadows  of  the  Roman  grandeur 
may  be  supposed  to  have  stretched  to  him ; 
for  it  was  the  cloud  which  had  sunk  down 
upon  it  which  was  rising  on  all  sides  when 
Snakspeare  was  born.     It  was  the  same 
with  the  gieat  painters  of  Italy ;  and  in 
their  works  we  see  much  of  the  majesty  of 
classic  art — not  copied,  but  still  remaining 
in  spirit — ^united  to  the  picturesque  luxuri- 
ance of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  clear  con- 
ception and  perfect   technique  of  modem 
times.     Goethe,  again,  is  the  poet  of  an  al- 
together new  civilization — of  a  social  con- 
dition, the  result,  no  doubt,  of  those  elements 
of  change  and  of  progression  which  were  at 
work  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ra- 
phael, but  still  differing  in  its  developed 
state  most  essentially  from  what  it  was  in 
the  period  of  its  formation.     His  poetry  is 
the  only  kind  of  poetry  which  was  possible, 
as  original  and  indigenous  poetry,  in  an  age 
in  which  clearness,  precision,  and  reality 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  ma^ificent  and 
the  ideal ;  and  it  is  thus  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  out  of  which  they 
arose,  that  his  women  should  be  as  we  find 
them — mere  "  comfit-makers'  wives,"  and 
''Sunday    citizens,"  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Shakspeare.     They  are 
real  women,  however — perfectly  simple,  and 
free  from  mawkish  artificiality — perfectly 
graceful,  but  at  the  same  time  divested  of  all 
the  dignity  which  is  derived  from  position, 
and  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  permitted  Shakspeare   to  invest  his 
characters.     A  queen  or  princess  in  Shak- 
speare's  days,  and  to  Shakspeare,  was  a  very 
different  person  from  what  she  is  in  our  days, 
and  to  us.     Partly,  she  was  different  in  her- 
self; for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  almost 
sacred  reverence  with  which  rank  was  then 


regarded  must  have  effected,  to  some  extent, 
a  change  on  the  natural  characters  of  those 
to  whom  it  belonged.    Chiefly,  however,  she 
was  different  to  him ;  for  she  was  raised  to 
a  height,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere, 
which  allowed  his  imagination  free  scope  to 
gild  her  at  will,  and  he  has  drawn  her,  of 
course,  as  he  conceived  her.     The  relations 
which  subsisted  between  the  different  classes 
of  the  community,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  they  mutually  rerarded  each  other, 
were  then  altogether  different  from  what 
they  now  are.     The  sharp  and  rigid  distinc- 
tions which  then  marked  the  different  steps 
on  the  social  ladder  were  unquestionably 
favorable    to   feelings   of  mutual  respect. 
The  affectation  of  contempt  with  which  the 
high  and  the  low  now  regard  each  other,  and 
the  ridiculous  light  in  which  they  contrive 
to  exhibit  their  respective  characteristics,  is 
the  result  of  a  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  an  envy  on  the  other,  which  could  have 
found  no  place  where  rivalry  was  excluded 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  society  in 
which  men  lived.      Where  encroachment 
was  not  dreaded,  mutual  respect  and  kindly 
feeling    naturally   became   the    connecting 
links  between  the  different  classes  of  men, 
instead  of  ridicule  and  unbelief  being,  as 
with  us,  the  principles  which  jumble  all 
ranks  together.      No  "  Punch  "  appeared 
then  on  the  Saturday  momicgs,  to  hold  up 
to  the  laughter  of  the  land,  the  royal  banquet 
of  the  previous  night.     If  there  had,  what 
glorious  matter  he  would  have  found  in  the 
doings  of  our  gracious  lady,  Elizabeth.     No 
"  leader  "  had  then  even  mooted  the  opinion 
that  royalty  was  a  pageant  kept*^  up  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  community,  and 
for  preserving  the  symmetrical  appearance 
of  the  Constitution.     Shakspeare  did  not 
labor,  as  we  do,  and  as  Goethe  did,  under 
the  disadvantages  which,  according  to  Louis 
XIV.,  beset  the  valets  of  the  great ;  and, 
consequently,  there  were  some  men,  and 
women  too,  who  did  continue  to  be  heroes 
to  him. 

The  merit  of  Goethe  on  the  other  hand  is, 
that  he  read  the  newspapers  all  his  days, 
and  that  he  was  a  poet  notwithstanding. 
Nay,  that  he  has  proved  to  us,  that  while 
men  and  women  feel,  love,  and  suffer,  the 
poet's  occupation  will  remain.  He  might 
have  imitated  Shakspeare  and  the  older 
poets  if  he  had  chosen,  as  he  has  imitated 
the  Greeks  in  Iphigenie ;  but  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  been  as  he  is — the  poet  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  true  province 
of  the  poet,  and  this  Goethe  knew,  is  to  em- 
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body  in  their  matest  purity  and  their  great- 
est strength,  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
his  age.  He  is  and  must  be  the  cesthetic 
expression  of  his  time.  Even  the  poets  of 
France,  the  least  original  of  all  to  whom  the 
name  has  ever  been  conceded — ^were  so  to 
a  certain  extent  against  their  will ;  and  their 
tiresome  imitations  of  the  antique  are  a 
standing  monument  of  the  want  of  healthy 
and  original  life,  which  then  characterized 
their  country.  The  same  observations  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  fine  arts,  and  it  requires  no 
prophet  to  foretell,  that  if  ever  we  should 
have  a  true  school  of  painting  or  sculpture 
in  Europe  again,  it  will  bear  to  that  which 
sprang  up  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  same  relation  which  the  poetry 
of  Goethe  does  to  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare. 

So  much  for  one,  and  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  the  difference,  which  we  perceive 
between  Groethe  and  Shakspeare's  female 
characters ;  but  there  is  another  which  no 
doubt  had  its  influence,  and  which  we  oueht 
not  to  pass  over  unnoticed.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference of  feeling,  with  regard  to  the  female 
sex,  prevalent  in  the  two  countries  to  which 
the  poets  respectively  belonged.  In  Ger- 
many a  woman  is  a  being  to  be  loved  and 
cherished,  but  not  to  be  reverenced  and 
adored,  as  she  was  in  England  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  and  still  is  to  some  extent. 
The  sphere  of  her  activity  is  consequently 
more  limited,  she  is  a  less  prominent  person- 
age in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  less  im- 
portant in  her  own,  and  hence  the  homeli- 
ness of  her  manners,  and  the  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  the  strictly  domestic  virtues. 
Every  English  man  on  first  coming  in  con- 
tact with  German  women,  is  struck  with 
the  absence^  even  in  the  very  highest  classes, 
of  what  is  vulgarly  denominated  "style." 
Their  object  is  not  to  attract  admiration, 
but  to  engage  the  affections — they  appeal 
not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  heart,  and  hence 
there  is  in  their  manners  for  the  most  part, 
what  in  an  Englishwoman  would  be  an  af- 
fectation of  simplicity.  An  intelligent  Eng- 
lishman (Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins)  writing  about 
Grermany  some  years  ago,  said  that  there 
was  no  other  nation  in  the  world,  where  the 
natural  woman  was  so  easily  discoverable 
under  the  social  crust,  and  the  truth  of  the 
observation  will  be  confirmed  by  all  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  formine  an  opi- 
nion from  personal  observation.  The  whole 
education  of  a  German  woman  indeed  tends  to 
bring  about  this  result.  Trained  from  the 
first  to  domestic  duties  in  the  bosom  of  her 
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fiimily,  her  early  education  differs  as  much 
as  can  well  be  imagined  from  the  convent 
education  of  France,  or  the  showy  and  too 
often  superficial  instruction  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  English  maiden.  She  is  not 
educated  for  show,  nor  regarded  as  an  or^ 
nament,  and  the  consequence  is  that  she  is 
rarely  either  showy  or  ornamental. 

Of  this  species  of  woman  we  have  a  com- 
plete  exemplification  in  the  Charlotte  of 
Weriher^s  Leiden^  who,  notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  the  passion  which  she  excites,  i& 
all  along  represented  as  a  plain,  simple,  un- 
pretending housewife.    Her  lover  is  evident- 
ly a  fine  gentlemen,  and  an  intellectual  fop 
besides  of  the  very  first  water ;  but  we  see 
nothing  of  the  accomplished  miss  or  of  the 
fine  lady  about  Charlotte.     She  is  a  woman 
simply,  and  the  charm  which  attaches  to 
her  is  altogether  apart  from   conventional 
feeling.     In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
Goethe's  women  otten  remind  us  of  the  fe- 
males who  figure  in  the  dialogues  of  £Iras- 
mus.     When  we  read  of  these  as  puellaj 
femituey  uxarea,  matroMBj  or  under  whatever 
other  title  they  may  appear,  we  think  of 
them  simply  as  well  developed  specimens  of 
female  humanity,  but  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  position  in  the  world. 
Poverty  does  not  weigh  upon  them,  nor  does 
wealth  puff  them  up.    They  are  neither  ex- 
alted  by  the  deference  of  others,  nor  de- 
pressed by  the  absence  of  self-respect.  They  . 
are  not  learned  ;  for  although  their  conver- 
sation is  reported  in  Latin,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  spoken  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Neither  are  they  ignorant;  for  on  eveiy 
subject  on  which  the  interlocutor  addresses 
them,  they  are  extremely  intelligent  and 
ready-witted.     They  are  simply,  as  we  said 
before  J  puella  J  feminay  uxores,  tnaironaj  &c. 
with  such  a  degree  of  wealth,  of  station,  oi 
learning,  and  of  intelligence,  as  to  render 
them  normal  si)ecimens  of  the  human  being 
of  the  sex  at  the  period  of  life,  and  other- 
wise in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  represented. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  seem 
strange  that  Erasmus  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  poet,  and,  stranger  still,  that  he  should 
be  instanced  as  a  successful  delineator  of 
female  character.  With  ourselves,  how- 
ever, we  confess  that  several  of  his  women 
have  long  been  especial  favorites — the 
Maria,  for  instance,  m  the  "  Proci  et  Pu- 
ellae,"  theCatharina  (Virgo  Jlfiao|o^of),the 
Fabulla,  and  even  the  unfortunate  Lucretia. 
The  characterization  is  excellent;  for  al- 
though there  is  a  great  similarity  obsenraUe 
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in  them  all,  they  have  each  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual existence.  In  reading  the  dialogues, 
short  though  they  be,  we  seem,  as  it  were, 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  their  respective  peculiarities. 
Gatharina,  for  instance,  is  by  far  the  nM)st 
poetical ;  and  indeed  we  know  few  things 
more  beautiful  than  the  quaint,  half-sportive 
conversation  between  her  and  her  lover, 
when  they  are  first  presented  to  us  in  the 
garden  after  the  bnnquet. 

Eubuius.  "Craadeo  tandem  finitam  esse  coe- 
nam,  ut  liceat  hac  fnii  deambulatione,  qua  nihil 
amoenius." 

Caih.  *^  Et  me  jam  tcedebat  sessionis.'' 

Eu.  "Quam  vemat,  quim  arridet  undiqne 
mundas !    Hec  nimirum  est  illius  adolescentia.*' 

Cath,  *' Sic  est." 

Eu.  "  At  cur  tuum  ver  non  sque  arridet." 

Cath,  •*  Quam  ob  rem  ?" 

Eu.  *^  Quia  subtristis  es." 

Cath.  "  An  videor  alio  vultu  quam  soleo." 

Eu.  "  Vis  ostendam  te  tibi  V 

Cath.  »*Maxime." 

Eu.  "Vides  banc  rosam,  sub  imminentem 
noctem,  foliis  contractioribus  ?" 

Cath.  **  Video,  quid  turn  postea  1" 

Eu.  "  Talis  est  vultus  tuus." 

Cath.  '*  Bella  coUatio." 

Eu.  "  Si  mihi  panim  credis,  in  hoc  fonticulo 
coDtemplare  teipsum/^  &c. 


So  far,  indeed,  we  have  not  much  of  Gath- 
arina, and  she  delivers  her  short  responses 
with  the  coyness  of  one  who  expected  to  be 
wooed ;  but  the  manner  in  which  her  lover, 
who  is  perfectly  up  to  his  business,  endea* 
vors  to  arrive  at  her  understanding  and  her 
heart,  through  the  medium  of  her  imagina- 
tion, shows  sutficiently  the  natural  tendency 
of  her  mind.  The  whole  scene  breathes  of 
the  freshness  of  the  garden  ;  and  we  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves,  without  an  effort,  the  two 
lovers  walking  over  the  close-shorn  green, 
and  listening  to  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the 
water,  as  it  trickled  into  the  fountain  in 
which  Gatharina  was  to  contemplate  her 
beauty.  \Ve  are  strikingly  reminded  of 
the  garden  scene  of  Faust — and  Gatharina, 
in  many  respects,  might  pass  for  the  sister 
of  Gretchen.  Her  character  is  finely 
brought  out  as  the  dialogue  proceeds,  and 
her  conscientious  scruples  about  matrimony 
are  shaken,  though  not  overcome. 

In  the  dialogue  which  follows,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  take  place  after  she  had  made 
trial  of  the  convent,  we  have  a  return  to 
the  feelings  w^hich  naturally  belong  to  a  girl 
of  her  age;  and  Eubulus  is  rewarded  for 
his  former  unsuccessful  argumentation,  by  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady, 


that  of  all  the  friends  in  whom  she  trusted, 
— "  nunc  sentio  nullum  fuisse,  qui  mihi  pru- 
dentius  ac  senilius  consilium  dederit,  quam 
tu  omnium  natu  minimus."     These,  like 
most  of  the   other  dialogues,  are   pointed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  system , 
and  the  sophisms  by  which  the  priests  in  the 
days  of  Erasmus  were  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing upon  the  tender  consciences  of  young 
and  impressionable  females  ;  but  he  has  con- 
trived to  present  the  argument  in  so  attract- 
ive a  form,  that  we  read  it  like  a  drama, 
scarcely  thinking  for  the  time  of  the  chief 
object  with  which  it  was   written.     The 
daughters  of  this  old  worm-eaten  theologian, 
are  wits  too  in  their  own  quiet  way  ;  and 
there  are  few  more   amusing  instances  of 
continued    repartee,    than  the    manner  in 
which  Maria  defends  herself  from  the  attacks 
of  Pamphilus,  when  he  undertakes  to  prove 
to  her,  on  the  principle  of  the  old  adage, 
^^animam  hominis  non  illic  esset  ubi  animat, 
sed  ubi  amat,"  that  he  is  dead,  and  she  is 
his  murderess.     The  discussion  too  between 
Eutrapelus  and  FabuUa  (the  puer  pera)^  in 
which  she  challenges  him,  '^  Die  quse  te 
causae  moveant,  ut  fclicius  existimes  peper- 
i^se  catulum,  quam  catellam,"  is  inefiably 
droll  in  many  parts.     The  whole  of  the  dia- 
logues indeed  are  sparkling  with  wit ;  and 
as  they  are  generally  carried  on  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  it  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
ladies.     In  this  respect  they  differ  altogether 
from  Goethe^s  females,  for  in  their  mouths 
we  seldom  find  anything  that  is  witty,  and 
indeed  Goethe  himself,  was  by  no  means  so 
great  a  wit  as  Erasmus. 


Death  op  Willtam  Thom,  thi  Inverart  Poet. 
—Mr.  Thom  died  at  Dundee  on  the  28th  ultimo. 
For  some  time  past  the  poet  had  been  in  delicate  and 
declining  health.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  widow 
and  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only  fi7e 
years,  and  tbevoangest  but  a  few  months  old. 
These  are  utterly  desritute.  We  believe  that  inti- 
mations to  the  above  effect  either  have  been,  or  are 
immediately  to  be,  despatched  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  Char- 
les Dickens,  and  others ;  and  that  Messrs.  Cnalmer8, 
Middleton,  and  Shaw,  booksellers,  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive donations  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren. 

SciBNTiPic  ExPEDmoN. — The  King  of  Prussia 
is  about  to  send  a  scientific  expedition  into  Negro- 
land,  in  search  of  some  vast  and  splendid  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  which  a  Mahommedan  traveller, 
whose  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Turki^ 
by  Dr.  Roseau,  asserts  that  he  discovered  during  his 
wanderings  in  Central  Africa. 
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LIFE  AT  HUDSON'S  BAY. 


Hudson* 8  Bay  ;  otj  Snow-ahoe  Journeys^  Boat  and  Canoe  Travelling  Excurnom^  and 
Every- doAf  Life  in  the  Wilds  of  North  Americaj  during  Six  Years^  Residence  in  the 
Territories  of  the  Honorable  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  With  Illnstratioos.  By 
Robert  Michael  Ballantyne.     Edinburgh,  1847.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation 


How  few  school-boys,  newly  emancipated 
from  the  manual  remonstrances  of  their  re- 
spective Cleishbothams,  but  would  welcome 
with  overflowing  delight  the  prospect  of  a 
distant  and  adventurous  voyage,  no  matter 
whither  or  on  what  errand  !  How  few  but 
would  prefer  a  cruise  in  the  far  Pacific,  a 
broil  amidst  Arabian  sands,  or  a  freeze  in 
the  Laplander's  icy  regions,  to  the  scholas- 
tic toga,  the  gainful  paths  of  commerce,  or 
even  to  the  gaudy  scarlet,  so  ardently  as- 
pired to  by  many  youthful  imaginations ! 
But  to  how  very  few,  in  this  iron  age  of 
toil,  is  it  given  to  roam  at  the  time  of  life 
when  roaming  is  most  delightful — when  the 
heart  is  light  and  the  body  strong,  when 
the  spirits  are  high,  and  thoughts  unclogsed 
by  care,  and  when  novelty  and  locomotion 
constitute  keen  and  real  enjoyment!  A 
book  by  one  of  the  fortunate  minority  is 
now  before  us,  and  a  very  pleasant  book  it 
is,  but  as  yet  unknown  to  the  public ;  since, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  whoso  good- 
ness we  incline  to  doubt,  it  has  been  print- 
ed for  the  perusal  of  friends,  instead  of  be- 
ing boldly  entered  to  run  for  the  prize  of 
popular  approval.  If  timidity  was  the 
cause,  the  feeling  was  groundless  ;  the  colt 
had  more  than  a  fair  chanc3  of  the  stakes. 
We  would  have  wagered  odds  upon  him 
against  nags  of  far  greater  pretensions.  To 
drop  the  equine  metaphor,  we  daily  see 
books  less  meritorious,  and  infinitely  less 
entertaining,  than  Mr.  Ballantyne's  ^^  Hud- 
son's Bay,"  confidently  paraded  before  a 
public,  whose  suffrages  do  not  always  justify 
the  authors'  presumption.  Our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves  in  this  matter. 
Favored  with  a  copy  of  the  privately  cir- 
culated volume,  we  propose  giving  some 
account  of  it,  and  making  a  ^w  extracts 
from  its  varied  pages. 

First,  as  regards  the  author.  It  is  mani- 
fest, from  various  indications  in  his  book, 
that  ho  is  still  a  very  young  man  ;  and  al- 
though he  does  not  explicitly  state  his  age, 
we  conjecture  him  to  have  been  about  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  old  when,  in  the  month 
of  May  1841,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 


ecstatic  joy  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  ap 
pointing  him  apprentice -clerk  in  the  service 
of  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
At  first  sight  there  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear anything  especially  exhilarating  in 
such  an  appointment,  which  to  most  ears 
is  suggestive  of  a  gloomy  office  in  the  city 
of  London,  of  tall  stools,  canvas  sleeves, 
and  steel  pens.  A  most  erroneous  notion ! 
There  is  not  more  difference  between  the 
duties  of  an  African  Spahi  and  a  member  of 
the  city  police,  than  between  those  of  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  clerk  and  of  the 
painstaking  individual  who  accomplishes 
two  journeys  per  diem  between  his  lodging 
at  Islington  and  his  counting-house  in 
Cornhill.  Whilst  the  latter  draws  an  in- 
voice, effects  an  insurance,  or  closes  an  ac- 
count-current, the  Hudson's  Bay  man  shoots 
bears  and  rapids,  bbrters  peltry  with  paint- 
ed Indians,  and  traverses  upon  his  snow- 
shoes  hundreds  of  miles  of  frozen  desert. 
We  might  protract  the  comparison,  and 
show  innumerable  points  of  contrast,  but 
these  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  Before 
we  draw  on  our  blanket  coats,  and  the  va- 
rious wrappers  rendered  necessary  bv  the 
awful  severity  of  the  climate,  and  plunge 
with  Mr.  Ballantyne  into  the  chill  and 
dreary  wilds  to  which  he  introduces  us,  we 
will  give,  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  may  chance  to  have  few  definite 
ideas  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  be- 
yond stuffed  carnivora  and  cheap  fur-shops, 
his  brief  account  of  the  rigin  of  that  as- 
sociation. 

''  In  the  year  1669,  a  company  was  form- 
ed in  London,  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Rupert,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
fur  trade  in  the  regions  surrounding  Hud- 
son's Bay.  This  company  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  Charles  II.,  granting  to  them  and 
their  successors,  under  the  name  of  ^  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,'  the  sole  right 
of  trading  in  all  the  country  watered  by 
rivers  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
charter  also  authorized  them  to  build  and 
fit  out  men-of-war,  establish  forts,  prevent 
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any  other  company  from  carrying  on  trade 
with  the  natives  in  their  territories ;  and 
required  that  they  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  discovery.  Armed  with 
these  powers,  then,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 

fany  established  a  fort  near  the  head  of 
ames's  Bay.  Soon  afterwards,  several 
others  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  before  long,  the  company 
spread  and  grew  wealthy,  and  extended  their 
trade  far  beyond  the  chartered  limits." 

Of  what  the  present  limits  are,  as  well 
as  of  the  state,  aspect,  arrangements,  and 
population  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
a  very  clear  and  distinct  notion  is  given  by 
the  following  paragraph. 

''  Imagine  an  immense  extent  of  country, 
many  hundred  miles  broad  and  many  hun- 
dred miles  long,  covered  with  dense  forests, 
expaoded  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  mighty 
mountains,  and  all  in  a  state  of  primeval 
simplicity,  undefaced  by  the  axe  of  civilized 
man,  and  untenanted  save  by  a  few  roving 
hordes  of  red  Indians,  and  myriads  of  wild 
animals.  Imagine,  amid  this  wilderness,  a 
number  of  small  squares,  each  enclosing 
half-a-dozen  wooden  houses,  and  about  a 
dozen  men,  and  between  each  of  these  es- 
tablishments a  space  of  forest  varying  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
you  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territories,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of,  and  distance  between,  their  forts. 
The  idea,  however,  may  be  still  more  cor- 
rectly obtained,  by  imagining  populous 
Great  Britain  converted  into  a  wilderness, 
and  planted  in  the  middle  of  Rupert^s  Land ; 
the  company,  in  that  case,  would  build 
ihree  forts  in  it — one  at  the  Land's  End, 
one  in  Wales,  and  one  in  the  Highlands ; 
so  that  in  Britain  there  would  be  but  three 
hamlets  with  a  population  of  some  thirty 
men,  half  a  dozen  women,  and  a  few  child- 
ren !  The  company's  posts  extend,  with 
these  intervals  between,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  United  States. 

^^  Throughout  this  immense  country  there 
are  probabfy  not  more  ladies  than  would 
suffice  to  form  half-a-dozen  quadrilles ;  and 
the^,  poor  banished  creatures  !  are  chiefly 
the  wives  of  the  principal  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  fur  trade.  The  rest  of  the 
female  population  consist  chiefly  of  half- 
breeds  and  Indians — the  latter  entirely  de- 
void of  education,  and  the  former  as  much 
enlightened  as  can  be  expected  from  those 
whose  life  is  spent  in  such  a  country.    Even 


these  are  not  very  numerous ;  and  yet  with- 
out them  the  men  would  be  in  a  sad  condi- 
tion ;  for  they  are  the  only  tailors  and 
washerwomen  m  the  country,  and  make  all 
the  mittens,  moccasins,  fur  caps,  deer-skin 
coats,  &C.,  &c.,  worn  in  the  land." 

To  these  desolate  and  inhospitable  shores 
was  bound  the  good  ship  Prince  Rupert, 
on  board  of  which  Mr.  Ballantyne  took  his 
berth  at  Gravesend,  converted  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  H.  B.  Company's  Servioe, 
from  a  raw  school-boy  into  a  perfect  man 
of  the  world,  and  important  member  of  so- 
ciety. He  writes  in  a  very  lively  style,  and 
there  is  some  quiet  humor  in  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  new  scenes  and  associates 
into  which  he  suddenly  found  himself  thrust. 
He  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board  the 
Prince  Rupert,  when  he  beheld  a  ^mall 
steamboat  approach,  freighted  with  a  num- 
ber of  elderly  gentlemen.  He  was  enlight- 
ened as  to  who  these  were  by  the  remark  of 
a  sailor,  who  whispered  to  a  comrade,  ^'  I 
say.  Bill,  them's  the  great  guns !"  In 
other  words,  the  committee  of  the  Honor- 
able Hudson's  Bay  Company  come  to  visit 
the  three  fine  vessels  which  were  to  sail  the 
following  morning  for  their  distant  domin- 
ions. Of  course  this  was  too  good  a  pretext 
for  a  dinner  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  English- 
men ;  and  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee left  the  ship,  they  duly  invited  the 
captain,  officers,  and  also,  to  the  new  ap- 
prentice-clerk's astonishment  and  delight, 
begged  him  to  honor  them  with  his  company. 

^<  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  extreme 
politeness ;  and,  from  inability  to  express 
my  joy  in  any  other  way,  winked  to  my 

friend   W ,  with  whom  I  had  become, 

by  this  time,  pretty  familiar.  He,  having 
been  also  invited,  winked  in  return  to  me : 
and  having  disposed  of  this  piece  of  juvenile 
freemasonry  to  our  satisfaction,  we  assisted 
the  crew  in  giving  three  hearty  cheers  as  the 
little  steamer  darted  from  us,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  shore."  At  the  dinner  '^  nothing 
intelligible  was  to  be  heard,  except  when  a 
sudden  lull  in  the  noise  gave  a  bald-headed 
old  gentleman,  near  the  head  of  the  table, 
an  opportunity  of  drinking  the  health  of  a 
red-faced  old  gentleman  near  the  foot,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  an  amount  of  flattery 
perfectly  bewildering;  and,  after  making 
the  unfortunate  red-meed  gentleman  writhe 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  fever  of  modesty,  sat 
down  amid  thunders  of  applause.  Whether 
the  applause,  by  the  way  was  intended  for 
the  speaker  or  the  apeakee,  I  do  not  know ; 
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bat,  being  quite  indifferent  I  clapped  mj 
hands  with  the  rest.  The  red-faced  gen-, 
tleman,  now  purple  with  excitement,  then 
rose,  and  during  a  solemn  silence,  deliyered 
himself  of  a  speech,  to  the  effect  that  the 
day  then  passing  was  certainly  the  happiest 
in  his  mortal  career,  and  that  he  felt  quite 
faint  with  the  mighty  load  of  honor  just 
thrown  upon  his  delighted  shoulders  by  his 
bald-heaaed  friend.  The  red-faced  gentle- 
man then  sat  down  to  the  national  air  of 
Rat-tat-tat,  played  in  full  chorus,  with 
kniyes,  forks,  spoons,  nutcrackers,  and 
knuckles,  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
mahogany  table." 

The  whole  account  of  the  yoyage  out  is 
Tory  pleasantly  giyen  ;  but  such  yoyages 
haye  often  been  described  with  more  or  less 
euccess ;  and  we  therefore  pass  to  dry  land, 
and  to  men  and  manners  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
which  haye  been  far  less  frequently  written 
about.  In  his  preface  Mr,  ^allantyne  af- 
firms, and  with  reason,  the  noyelty  of  his 
subject.  ^'  It  is  true,"  he  says,  ^^  that 
others  haye  slightly  sketched  it  in'lbooks 
upon  Arctic  discoyery,  and  in  works  of 
general  information;  but  the  yery  nature 
of  these  publications  prohibited  their  enter- 
inginto  a  lengthened  or  minute  description 
of  f^yERY  Day  Life, — the  leading  feature 
of  the  present  work."  To  this  **eyery- 
day  life,"  strikingly  different  from  life  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  we  are  first 
introduced  at  York  Factory,  the  principal 
depot  of  the  Company's  northern  depart- 
ment, the  whole  country  being  divided  into 
four  departments,  known  by  the  distinctive 
names  of  North,  South,  Montreal,  and 
Columbia.  At  this  factory,  after  a  passage 
in  a  small  craft  up  the  Hayes  River,  Mr. 
Ballantvne  landed.  Any  one  less  willing 
to  rough  it,  and  less  determined  to  encoun- 
ter all  disajj^reeables  with  perfect  good  tem- 
per,  would  speedily  have  been  disgusted 
with  Hudson's  Bay  by  a  residence  in  this 
establishment.  Mr.  Ballantyne  does  not 
conceal  its  disagreeables.  ^^  Are  you,  read- 
er," he  says,  ^'  ambitious  of  dwelling  in  *•  a 
pleasant  oot  in  a  tranquil  spot,  with  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  changing  sea?'  If  so,  do 
not  go  to  York  Factory.  Not  that  it  is 
such  an  unpleasant  place — for  I  spent  two 
years  very  happily  there — ^but  simply  (to 
give  a  poetical  reason,  and  explain  its  cha- 
racter in  one  sentence)  because  it  is  a 
monstrous  blot  on  a  swampy  spot,  with  a 
partial  view  of  the  frozen  sea."  Having 
given  it  this  unfavorable  character^  the 


counsel  for  the  prosecution  stands  up  for 
the  defence,  and  begins  to  prove  York  Fac- 
tory better  than  it  looks.  But,  argue  it  as 
he  may,  the  abominations  of  the  place,  and 
especially  of  the  climate,  force  themselves 
into  prominence.  Spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  are  included  in  four  months,  from 
June  to  September,  which  leaves  eight 
months'  winter — and  such  winter!  It  is 
difficult  for  stay-at-home  people,  who  at  the 
first  ice-tree  upon  their  windows  creep  into 
the  chimney  comer  and  fleecy  hosiery,  to 
imagine  such  an  execrable  temperature  as 
that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where,  from  October 
to  April,  the  thermometer  seldom  risei 
to  the  freezing  point,  and  frequently  falls 
from  30^  to  40**,  45*?,  and  even  49®  below 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Luckily,  however,  this 
intense  cold  is  less  felt  than  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  for  the  reason  that  whilst  it  lasts, 
the  air  continues  perfectly  calm.  The 
slightest  breath  of  wind  would  be  destruc- 
tion to  noses,  and  indeed,  no  man  could 
venture  out  in  it.  This  dir,  still  cold  is 
very  healthy,  much  more  so  than  the  heat  of 
summer,  which  for  a  short  time  is  extreme, 
engendering  millions  of  flies,  mosquitoes, 
and  other  nuisances,  that  render  the  coun- 
try unbearable.  It  seems  strange  that,  in 
a  region  where  spirits  of  wine  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  used  in  thermometers, 
because  mercury  would  remain  frozen  nearly 
half  the  winter,  mosquito  nets  are,  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  as  necessary  as  in  the 
torrid  zone.  ' '  Nothing  could  save  one  from 
the  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes.  Almost  all 
other  insects  went  to  rest  with  the  sun : 
sandflies,  which  bit  viciously  during  the 
day,  went  to  sleep  at  night ;  the  larse  buil' 
dog^  whose  bite  is  terrible,  slumbered  in  the 
evening ;  but  the  mosquito,  the  long-legged, 
determined,  vicious,  persevering  mosquito, 
whose  ceaseless  hum  dwells  for  ever  in  tho 
ear,  never  went  to  sleep !  Day  and  night 
the  painful  tender  little  pimples  on  our 
necks,  and  behind  our  ears,  were  beine  con- 
stantly retouched  by  these  villanous  flies." 
Worse  even  than  midges  by  a  Scottish 
burn;  and  those,  heaven  knows,  are  bad 
enough.  The  young  gentlemen  at  York 
Factory,  however,  thought  it  effeminate  to 
combat  the  bloodsuckers  with  the  natural 
defensive  weapon  of  a  gauze  canopy,  and, 
in  spite  of  various  ingenious  expedients 
such  as  rendering  their  rooms  unbearable  by 
bonfires  of  damp  moss  and  puffs  of  gun- 
powder, they  were  preyed  upon  by  the 
mosquitoes,  until  frost  put  a  period    to 
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tkeir  sufferings,  and  to  the  existence  of 
their  persecators. 

The  account  of  York  Factory,  or  Fort 
(as  all  establishments  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, whether  small  or  great,  are  called), 
gives  a  general  notion  of  the  style  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  more  important  of  these 
trading  posts.  Within  a  large  square,  of 
about  six  or  seven  acres,  enclosed  by  high 
stockades,  nearly  five  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Hayes  River,  stand  a  number  of  wooden 
buildings,  stores,  dwelling-houses,  mess- 
rooms,  and  lodgings  for  laborers  and  trades- 
men, as  well  as  for  visitors  and  temporary 
residents.  The  doors  and  windows  are  all 
double,  and  the  houses  heated  by  large 
iron  stoves,  fed  with  wood ;  '^  yet  so  in- 
tense is  the  cold  that  I  have  seen  the  stove 
in  places  red-hotj  and  a  basin  of  water  in 
the  room  frozen  solid."  So  unfavorable  is 
the  climate  to  vegetation,  that  scarcely 
anything  can  be  raised  in  the  small  plot  of 
ground  called  by  courtesy  a  garden.  Pota- 
toes now  and  then,  for  a  wonder,  become 
the  size  of  walnuts ;  and  sometimes  a  cab- 
bage and  a  turnip  are  prevailed  upon  to 
grow.  The  woods  are  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  wild  berries,  among  which  the 
cranberry  and  swampberry  are  considered 
the  best.  Black  ana  red  currants,  as  well 
as  gooseberries,  are  plentiful,  but  the  first 
are  bitter,  and  the  latter  small.  The 
swampberry  is  in  shape  something  like  the 
raspberry,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and 
grows  on  a  low  bush,  almost  close  to  the 
ground.  The  country  around  the  fort  is 
one  immense  level  swamp,  thickly  covered 
with  willows,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  few  clumps  of  pine  trees.  Flowers 
there  are  none,  and  the  only  large  timber 
in  the  vicinity  grows  on  the  banks  of  Hayes 
and  Nelson  rivers,  and  is  chiefly  spruce-fir. 
On  account  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  houses  in  the  fort  are  raised 
several  feet  upon  blocks,  and  the  squares 
are  intersected  by  elevated  wooden  plat- 
forms, forming  the  inhabitants'  sole  prome- 
nade during  the  summer,  at  which  season  a 
walk  of  fifty  yards  beyond  the  gates,  en- 
sures wet  feet.  These,  and  other  details, 
give  so  pleasant  an  idea  of  York  Factory, 
that  one  wonders  at  and  admires  the  phi- 
losophy exhibited  by  its  residents :  by  that 
portion  of  them,  at  least,  inhabiting  the 
^' young  gentlemen's  house."  Bachelor's 
Hall,  as  the  young  gentlemen  themselves 
call  it,  was  the  scene,  during  Mr.  Ballan- 
tync's  abode  there,  of  much  hilarity  and 
fh>lio,  and  we  get  a  laughable  account  of 


the  high  jinks  carried  on  there.  The 
building  itself,  one  story  high,  comprised  a 
large  hall,  whence  doors  led  to  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  clerks,  apprentices,  and 
other  subalterns.  The  walls  of  this  hall, 
originally  white,  were  smoked  to  a  dirty 
yellow ;  the  carpetless  floor  had  a  similar 
hue,  agreeably  diversified  by  large  knots ; 
and  in  its  centre,  upon  four  crooked  legs, 
stood  a  large  oblong  iron  box,  with  a  fun- 
nel communicating  with  the  roof.  This 
was  the  stove,  besides  which  the  only  furni- 
ture consisted  of  two  small  tables  and  half- 
a-dozen  chairs ;  one  of  which  latter  being 
broken,  and  moreover  light  and  handy,  was 
occasionally  used  as  a  missile  upon  occasion 
of  quarrels.  The  sleeping  apartments  con- 
tained a  curtainless  bed,  a  table,  and  a 
chest ;  they  were  carpetless,  chairless,  and 
we  should  have  thought  supremely  comfort- 
less, but  for  Mr.  ^allantyne's  assurance 
that  '^  they  derived  an  appearance  of 
warmth  from  the  number  of  great-coats, 
leather  capotes,  fur  caps,  worsted  sashes, 
guns,  rifles,  shot-belts,  snow-shoes,  and 
powder-horns,  with  which  the  walls  were 
profusely  decorated."  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  amount  of  wrappers  required 
to  resist  the  cold  out  of  doors  is  so  great 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  wear- 
ers can  have  sufficient  use  of  their  limbs, 
when  thus  swaddled  to  follow  field-sports, 
and  go  through  exertion  and  exercise  of 
various  kinds. 

<'  The  manner  of  dressing  ourselves  was 

curious.     I  will  describe  C as  a  type 

of  the  rest.  After  donnine  a  pair  of  deer- 
skin trousers,  he  proceeded  to  put  on  three 
pair  of  blanket  socks,  and  over  these  a  pair 
of  mooseskin  moccasins.  Then  a  pair  of 
blue  cloth  leggings  were  hauled  over  his 
trousers,  partly  to  keep  the  snow  from 
sticking  to  them,  and  partly  for  warmth. 
After  this  he  put  on  a  leather  capote  edeed 
with  fur.  This  coat  was  very  warm,  being 
lined  with  flannel,  and  overlapped  very 
much  in  front.  It  was  fastened  with  a 
scarlet  worsted  belt  round  the  waist,  and 
with  a  loop  at  the  throat.  A  pair  of  thick 
mittens,  made  of  deerskin,  hung  round  his 
shoulders  by  a  worsted  cord,  and  his  neck 
was  wrapped  in  a  huge  shawl,  over  the 
mighty  folds  of  which  his  good-humored 
visage  beamed  like  the  sun  on  the  edge  of 
a  fog-bank.  A  fur  cap  with  ear-picces 
completed  his  costume.  Having  finished 
his  toilet,  and  tucked  a  pair  of  snow-shoes, 
five  feet  long,  under  one  arm,  and  a  double- 
barreled  fowling-piece   under  the    other, 
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C waxed  extremely  impatient,   and 

proceeded  systematically  to  aggravate  the 
unfortunate  skipper  (who  was  always  very 
slow,  poor  man,  escept  on  board  ship), 
addressing  sundry  remarks  to  the  stove 
upon  the  slowness  of  sea-faring  men  in 
general  and  skippers  in  particular."  The 
intention  of  these  preparations  was  an 
onslaught  upon  the  ptarmigan,  and  upon 
a  kind  of  grouse  called  wood-partridges  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  people.  The  game  is 
for  the  most  part  very  tame  in  those 
regions.  After  nearly  filling  their  game- 
bi^,  the  sportsmen  ^^  came  suddenly  upon 
a  large  flock  of  ptarmigan,  so  tame  that 
they  would  not  fly,  but  merely  ran  from  us 
a  little  Way  at  the  noise  of  each  shot.  The 
firing  that  now  commenced  was  quite  ter- 
rific :  C fired  till  both  barrels  of  his 

gun  were  stopped  up  :  the  skipper  fired 
till  his  powder  and  shot  were  done  ;  and  1 
fired  till — /  skinned  my  tongue  !  Lest  any 
one  should  feel  surprised  at  the  last  state- 
ment, 1  may  as  well  explain  how  this  hap- 
pened. The  cold  had  oecome  so  intense, 
and  my  hands  so  benumbed  with  loading, 
that  the  thumb  at  last  obstinately  refused 
to  open  the  spring  of  my  powder-flask.  A 
partridge  was  sitting  impudently  before 
me,  so  that,  in  fear  of  losing  the  shot,  I 
thought  of  trying  to  open  it  with  my  teeth. 
In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  I  put  tha 
brass  handle  to  my  mouth,  and  my  tongue 
happening  to  come  in  contact  with  it, 
stuck'  fast  thereto, — or,  in  other  words, 
was  frosen  to  it.  Upon  discovering  this,  I 
instantly  pulled  the  flask  away,  and  with  it 
a  piece  of  skin  about  the  sise  of  a  six- 
pence ;  and  having  achieved  this  little  feat, 
we  once  more  bent  our  steps  homewards." 
Upon  their  way,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
storm ;  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  cutting 
wind  catching  up  mountains  of  snow  in  the 
air  and  dashing  them  into  dust  against 
their  faces.  Notwithstanding  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  wool  and  leather  above  de- 
scribed, they  felt  as  if  clothed  in  gause  ; 
whilst  their  faces  seemed  to  collapse  and 
wrinkle  up  as  they  turned  their  backs  to 
the  wind  and  covered  their  agonised  coun- 
tenances with  their  mittens.  On  reaching 
Bachelor's  Hall,  like  three  animated  marble 
statues,  snow  from  head  to  foot,  *^  it  was 
curious  to  observe  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  appearance  of  our  guns  after 
we  entered  the  warm  room.  The  barrels 
and  every  bit  of  metal  upon  them,  instantly 
became  white,  like  ground  glass.  This 
phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  condensa- 


I  tion  and  freezing  of  the  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  room  upon  the  cold  iron.  Any 
piece  of  metal,  when  brought  suddenly  out 
of  such  intense  cold  into  a  warm  room,  will 
in  this  way  become  covered  with  a  pure 
white  coating  of  hoar-frost.  It  does  not 
remain  long  in  this  state,  however,  as  the 
warmth  of  the  room  soon  heats  the  metal 
and  melts  the  ice.  Thus,  in  about  ten 
minutes  our  guns  assumed  three  different 
appearances.  When  we  entered  the  house 
they  were  clear,  polished,  and  dry  ;  in  five 
minutes  they  were  white  as  snow  ;  and,  in 
five  more,  dripping  wet." 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  trade,  are  furs  of  all 
kinds,  oil,  dry  and  salt  fish,  feathers  and 
quills.     Of  the  furs,  the  most  valuable  is 
that  of  the  black  fox,  which  resembles  the 
common  English  fox,  but  is  much  larger 
and  jet  bladk,  except  one  or  two   white 
hairs  along  the  back-bone,  and  a  white  tuft 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.     This  animal's  skin 
is  very  valuable,  worth  twenty-five  to  thirty 
guineas  in  the  English  market,  but  the  spe- 
cimens are  very  scarce.     Besides  the  black 
fox,  there  are  silver  foxes,  cross  foxes,  red, 
white,  and  blue  foxes,  whose  hides  are 
variously  esteemed.      The   black,    silver, 
cross,  and  red,  are  often  produced  in  the 
same  litter,  the  mother  being  a  red  fox. 
Beaver  was  formerly  the  grand  article  of 
commerce,  but  Paris  hats  have  killed  the 
demand  and  saved  the  beavers,  which  now 
build  and  fatten  in  comparative  security. 
The  marten  fur  is  the  most  profitable  Hud- 
son's Bay  produces.   All  the  animals  above 
named,  and  a  few  others,  are  caught  in 
steel   and  wooden  traps  by  the  natives. 
Deer  and  buffaloes  are  run  down,  shot,  and 
snared.     Mr.  Ballantyne  rather  startles  ua 
by  the  statement,  that  the  Indians  can  send 
an   arrow  through    a  buffalo.      '^  In  the 
Saskatchewan,    the    chief  food,    both    of 
white  men  and  Indians,  is  buffalo  meat,  bo 
that  parties  are  constantly  sent  out  to  hunt 
the  buffalo.    They  generally  chase  them  on 
horseback,  the  country  being  mostly  prairie 
land ;  and,  when  they  get  close  enough, 
shoot  them  with  guns.     The  Indians,  how- 
ever, shoot  them  oftener  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  as  they  prefer  keeping  their  powder 
and  shot  for  warfare.      They    are    very 
expert  with  the  bow,  which  is  short  and 
strong,  and  can  easily  send  an  arrow  quite 
through   a  buffalo   at  twenty  yards  off." 
We  almost    suspect    Mr.    Ballantyne    of 
drawing   a  longer  bow    than   his  Indian 
friends.     We  do  not  understand  him,  how- 
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ever,  to  haye  himself  seen  any  of  these 
marvellous  shots  (althongfa  he  gives  a 
spirited  little  drawing  of  a  bnffalo  hnnt), 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  wild  fellows  of  the 
Saskatchewan  brigade  imposed  npon  his 
youthfal  credulity.  These  '^  brigades"  are 
flotillas  of  boats,  manned  by  Canadian  and 
half-breed  vayageursj  who  take  ffoods  for 
barter  to  the  interior,  and  bring  back 
fiirs  in  exchange.  The  men  of  the  Saskat- 
diewan  ^'  come  from  the  prairies  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  are  consequently 
brimful  of  stories  of  the  buffalo  hunt, 
attacks  upon  grizzly  bears,  and  wild  Indi- 
ans; some  of  them  interesting  and  true 
enoufi^h,  but  the  most  of  them  either  tre- 
mendous exaggerations  or  altogether  inven- 
tions of  their  own  wild  fancies."  To 
return,  however,  to  the  buffaloes.  Two 
oalves  were  wanted  alive,  to  be  sent  to 
England,  and  a  party  was  ordered  out  to 
procure  them. 

^^  Upon  meeting  with  a  herd,  they  all 
set  off  full  gallop  in  chase  ;  away  went  the 
startled  animals  at  a  round  trot,  which 
soon  increased  to  a  gallop  as  the  horsemen 
neared  them,  and  a  shot  or  two  told  they  were 
coming  within  range.  Soon,  the  shots  be- 
oame  more  numerous,  and  here  and  there  a 
black  spot  on  the  prairie  told  where  a 
buffalo  had  fallen.  No  slackening  of  the 
pace  occurred,  however,  as  each  hunter, 
upon  killing  an  animal,  merely  threw  down 
his  cap  or  mitten  to  mark  it  as  his  own, 
and  continued  in  pursuit  of  the  herd, 
loading  his  gun  as  he  galloped  alone.  The 
bnffitlo-hunters  are  very  expert  at  loading 
and  firing  quickly  while  going  at  full  gallop. 
They  carry  two  or  three  bullets  in  their 
mouths,  which  they  spit  into  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns  after  dropping  in  a  little 
powder  ;  and,  instead  of  ramming  it  down 
with  a  rod,  merely  hit  the  hut-end  of  the 
gun  on  the  pommel  of  their  saddles,  and, 
in  this  way,  fire  a  great  many  shots  in 
quick  succession.  This,  however,  is  a  dan- 
gerous mode  of  shooting,  as  the  ball  some- 
times sticks  half-way  down  the  barrel  and 
bursts  the  gun,  carrying  away  a  finger,  a 
joint,  and  occasionally  a  hand. 

*'  In  this  way  they  soon  killed  as  many 
buffaloes  as  they  could  carry  in  their  carts, 
and  one  of  the  hunters  sot  off  in  chase  of  a 
oalf.  In  a  short  time  he  edged  one  away 
from  the  rest,  and  then,  getting  between  it 
and  the  herd,  ran  straight  against  it  with 
his  horse  and  knocked  it  down.  The 
frightened  little  animal  jumped  up  and  set 
off  with  redoubled  speed,  but  another  butt 


from  the  horse  again  sent  it  sprawling; 
again  it  rose  and  was  again  knocked  down, 
and,  in  this  way,  was  at  last  fairly  tired 
out ;  when  the  hunter,  jumping  suddenly 
from  his  horse,  threw  a  rope  round  its  neaSc. 
and  drove  it  before  him  to  the  encampment, 
and  soon  after  brought  it  to  the  fort.  It 
was  as  wild  as  ever  when  I  saw  it  at  Nor- 
way House,  and  seemed  to  have  as  much 
distaste  to  its  thraldom  as  the  day  it  was 
taken. 

Buffalo-meat,  however,  though  abundant 
in  the  prairies,  is  scarce  enough  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and 
so,  indeed,  is  game  of  all  kinds ;  so  that  at 
certain  times  and  seasons,  both  Indians  and 
Company's  servants  are  reduced  to  very 
short  commons,  and  amongst  the  former 
starvation  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  contrasts  of  diet  are  as  striking  as 
those  of  climate;  the  provender  varying 
from  the  juicy  buffalo  hump,  and  rich  mar- 
row-bone, to  miserable  dry  fish  and  tripe^ 
de-roche — a  sort  of  moss  or  lichen  growing 
on  the  rocks,  which  looks  like  dried  up  sea- 
weed, and  which  only  the  extremity  of  hun- 
ger can  render  edible.  From  Peel's  River, 
a  post  within  the  Arctic  circle,  a  chief 
trader  writes  that  all  the  fresh  provisions  he 
has  seen  during  the  winter,  consisted  of 
two  squirrels  and  a  crow.  He  and  his 
companions  had  lived  on  dried  meat,  and 
were  obliged  to  lock  the  gates  to  keep  their 
scanty  store  from  the  Indians,  who  were 
literally  eating  each  other  outside  the  fort ; 
for  cannibalism  is  common  enough  amongst 
the  Indians  of  that  region,  and  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne  was  acquainted  with  some  old  ladies 
who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  dined 
off  their  own  children  ;  whilst  some,  if  re- 
port might  be  believed,  had  made  a  meal  of 
their  husbands.  It  is  justice  to  the  savages 
to  say,  that  they  do  not  eat  human  flesh  by 
preference,  but  only  when  urged  by  neces- 
sity, and  by  the  absence  of  all  other  viands. 
They  will  scrape  the  rocks  bare  of  the  tripe^ 
de^ocke — which,  however,  only  retards 
starvation  for  a  time,  without  preventing  it, 
unless  varied  by  more  nutritious  food — be- 
fore cutting  up  a  cousin.  Now  and  then 
an  aggravated  case  occurs,  and  one  of  these 
we  flnd  cited.  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
Wisagun,  a  Cree  Indian,  removed  his  en- 
campment on  account  of  scarcity  of  game. 
With  him  went  his  wife,  a  son  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  two  or  three  other  children, 
and  some  relations — ten  souls  in  all.  Their 
change  of  quarters  did  not  improve  their 
condition.     No  game  appeared,  and  they 
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were  reduced  to  eat  their  moccasins  and 
skin  coats,  cooked  bj  singeing  them  oyer 
the  fire.  This  wretched  resource  expended, 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  when 
a  herd  of  buffaloes  were  descried  far  awaj 
on  the  prairie.  Guns  were  instantly  loaded, 
and  snow-shoes  put  on,  and  away  went  the 
men,  leaving  women  and  children  in  the 
tent.  But  the  famished  Indians  soon  grew 
tired ;  the  weaker  dropped  behind ;  Wisa- 
gun  and  his  son  Natappe,  gave  up  the 
chase  and  returned  to  the  encampment. 
Wisagun  peeped  through  a  chink  of  the 
tent,  and  saw  his  wife  cutting  up  one  of  her 
own  children,  preparatory  to  cooking  it. 
In  a  transport  of  rage  he  rushed  forward 
and  stabbed  her  and  a  woman  who  assisted 
her  in  her  horrible  cookery;  and  then, 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  other  Indians,  he 
fled  to  the  woods.  When  the  hunters 
came  in  and  found  their  relatives  murdered, 
they  were  so  much  exhausted  by  their  fruit- 
less chase,  that  they  could  only  sit  down 
and  gaze  on  the  mutilated  bodies.  During 
the  night,  Wisagun  and  Natappe  returned 
to  the  tent,  murdered  the  whole  party, 
and  were  met,  some  time  afterwards,  by 
another  party  of  savages,  in  aood  condition  ; 
although,  from  scarcity  of  game,  every 
body  else  was  starving.  They  accounted 
for  their  well-fed  appearance,  by  saying 
they  had  fallen  in  with  a  deer,  previously 
to  which,  however,  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  died  of  hunger. 

This  horrible  story  was  told  to  an  Eng- 
lishman in  the  Indian  hall  of  a  far-away 
f^ost  in  Athabasca,  by  a  party  of  Chipewyan 
ndians,  come  from  their  winter  hunting- 
grounds  to  trade  furs.  They  were  the  same 
men  who  had  met  the  two  Crees  wandering 
in  the  plains  after  getting  up  their  flesh  by 
swallowing  their  family.  The  loathsome 
food  had  profited  them,  however,  but  a 
short  while  ;  for  the  Chipewyans  had  hardly 
told  the  tale,  when  '^  the  hall  door  slowly 
opened,  and  Wisagun,  gaunt  and  cadave- 
rous, the  very  impersonation  of  famine, 
slunk  into  the  room  with  Natappe,  and 
seated  himself  in  a  corner  near  the  fire. 

Mr.  C soon  learned  the  truth  of  the 

foregoing  story  from  his  own  lips ;  but  he 
excused  his  horrible  deed  by  saying  that 
moat  of  his  relations  had  died  before  he  ate 
them." 

Notwithstanding  this  sanguinary  tale  the 
Crees,  who  inhabit  the  woody  country  sur- 
rounding Hudson's  Bay,  are  the  quietest 
and  most  inoffensive  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  trading  with  the  Company.    They 


never  go  to  war,  scalping  is  obsolete  amongst 
them,  and  the  celebrated  war- dance  a  mere 
tradition.  But  their  pacific  habits  and  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans  seem  as  yet  to 
have  done  little  towards  their  civilization. 
Some  of  their  customs  are  of  the  most  bar- 
barous description.  They  have  no  religion, 
beyond  the  absurd  incantations  of  the  medi- 
cine tent ;  and  the  amount  of  Christianity 
English  missionaries  have  of  late  years  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  amongst  them  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  They  drink  to  excess  when 
they  can  get  spirits ;  and  formerlv,  when  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  order  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  other  associations, 
thought  it  necessary  to  distribute  rum  and 
whiskey  to  the  natives,  the  use  of  the  '^  fire- 
water'' was  carried  to  a  fearful  extent. 
They  smoke  tobacco,  mingled  with  some 
other  leaf;  are  excessively  lazy,  and  great 
gamblers.  Polygamists,  they  iU-treat  their 
wives,  oompelling  them  to  severe  toil,  whilst 
they  themselves  mdnlge  in  utter  indolence, 
except  when  roused  to  the  chase.  On  the 
march,  when  old  men  or  women  are  unable 
to  proceed,  they  are  left  behind  in  a  small 
tent  made  of  willows,  in  which  are  placed 
firewood,  provisions,  and  a  vessel  of  water, 
here,  when  food  and  wood  are  consumed, 
the  unfortunate  wretches  perish.  The  ha- 
bitual dwellings  of  the  Crees  are  tents  of 
conical  shape,  made  of  deerskin,  bark,  or 
branches.  The  manner  of  construction  is 
simple  and  rapid.  Three  poles  are  tied 
together  at  the  top,  their  lower  extremities 
spending  out  in  the  form  of  a  tripod;  a 
number  of  other  poles  are  piled  around 
these  at  half  a  foot  distance  from  each 
other  ;  and  thus  a  space  is  inclosed  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Over 
these  poles  are  spread  the  skin-tent,  or  the 
rolls  of  birch-bark.  The  opening  left  for 
a  doorway  is  covered  with  an  old  blanket, 
a  deer-skin,  or  buffalo-robe ;  the  floor  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  small  pine  branches, 
a  wood  fire  blazes  in  the  middle :  and  in 
this  slight  habitation,  which  is  far  warmer 
and  more  comfortable  than  could  be  ima- 
gined, the  Indian  spends  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  according  as  game  is  scarce  or  plen- 
tiful. His  modes  of  securing  and  trapping 
tbe  beasts  of  the  plain  and  Forest  are  curi- 
ous, often  as  ingenious  and  effective  as  they 
are  simple  and  inartificial.  Mr.  Ballan* 
tyne  initiates  us  in  many  of  them  in  the 
course  of  a  nocturnal  cruise  overland  with 
Stemaw  the  Indian,  which  gives  an  excel- 
lent insight  into  trapper-life  at  Hudson's 
Bay.     We  start  witn  the  Cree  from  hia 
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tent,  pitched  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of 
the  Company's  forts,  at  the  foot  of  an 
immense  tree,  which  stands  in  a  little  hol- 
low where  the  willows  and  pines  are  luxuri- 
ant enough  to  afford  shelter  from  the  north 
wind.  We  haye  no  difficulty  in  realising 
the  scene,  as  graphically  sketched  by  our 
youne  apprentice- clerk,  who  is  frequently 
Tery  nappy  in  his  scraps  of  description : — 
^'  A  huge  chasm,  filled  with  fallen  trees  and 
mounds  of  snow,  yawns  on  the  left  of  the 
tent,  and  the  ruddy  sparks  of  fire  which 
issue  from  a  hole  in  its  top  throw  this  and 
the  surrounding  forest  into  deeper  gloom. 
Suddenly  the  deerskin  that  covers  the  aper- 
ture of  the  wigwam  is  raised,  and  a  bright 
stream  of  warm  light  gushes  out,  tipping 
the  dark-green  points  of  the  opposite  trees, 
and  mingling  strangely  with  the  paler  light 
of  the  moon  ;  and  Stemaw  stanas  erect  in 
front  of  his  solitary  home,  to  eaze  a  few 
moments  at  the  sky  and  judge  of  the  wea- 
ther,  as  he  intends  to  take  a  long  walk  be- 
fore laying  his  head  upon  his  capote  for  the 
night.  He  is  in  the  usual  costume  of  the 
Cree  Indians :  a  large  leathern  coat,  yery 
much  OTcrlapped  in  front,  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  scarlet  belt,  protects 
his  body  from  the  cold.  A  small  ratskin 
cap  covers  his  head,  and  his  legs  are  cased 
in  the  ordinary  blue  cloth  logins.  Large 
moccasins,  with  two  or  three  pair  of  blanket- 
socks,  clothe  his  feet,  and  fingerless  mittens^ 
made  of  deerskin,  complete  his  costume. 
After  a  few  minutes  passed  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  heavens,  the  Indian  prepares 
himself  for  the  walk.  First,  ^  he  sticks  a 
small  axe  in  his  belt,  serving  as  a  counter- 
poise to  a  laree  hunting  knife  and  fire-bag 
which  depend  from  the  other  side.  He 
then  slips  his  feet  through  the  lines  of  his 
snow-shoes,  and  throws  the  line  of  a  small 
hand-sledge  over  his  shoulder.  The  hand- 
sledge  is  a  thin  flat  slip  or  plank  of  wood, 
from  five  to  six  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad, 
and  is  turned  up  at  one  end.  It  is  extreme- 
ly light,  and  Indians  invariably  use  it  when 
visiting  their  traps,  for  the  purpose  of 
dragging  home  the  animals  or  ^me  they 
may  have  caught.  Having  attached  this  to 
his  back,  he  stoops  to  receive  his  gun  from 
his  faithful  squaw,  who  has  been  watching 
his  operations  through  a  hole  in  the  tent, 
and  throwing  it  on  his  shoulder  strides  off, 
without  uttering  a  word,  across  the  moonlit 
space  in  front  of  the  tent,  turns  into  a 
small  narrow  track  that  leads  down  the 
dark  ravine,  and  disappears  in  the  shades 
of  the  forest.'' 


The  snow-shoes  above  referred  to,  and 
which  are  in  general  use  amongst  both  Indi- 
ans and  Europeans  at  Hudson's  Bay,  are  as 
unlike  shoes  as  anything  bearing  the  name 
well  can  be.  A  snow-shoe  is  formed  of  two 
thin  pieces  of  light-wood,  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  spread  out  in  the  centre,  thus  making  an 
oval  frame  filled  up  with  network  of  deerslcin 
threads.  The  frame  is  strengthened  by 
cross  bars,  and  fastened  loosely  to  the  foot 
by  a  line  across  the  toe.  The  length  of  the 
machine  is  from  four  to  six  feet ;  the  width 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  inches.  Being 
vcTT  light,  they  are  no  way  cumbersome, 
and  without  them  pedestrianism  would  be 
impossible  for  many  months  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  the  snow,  which 
falls  through  the  meshes  of  these  shoes,  as 
the  traveller  raises  his  foot.  That  they 
are  not  fatiguing  wear,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  an  Indian  will  walk  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  miles  a  day  upon  them.  Only 
in  damp  weather,  the  moist  snow  clogs  the 
meshes,  and  the  lines  are  apt  to  gall  the 
foot.  Apropos  of  this  inconvenience,  Mr. 
Ballantyne  avails  himself  of  the  traveller's 
privilege,  and  favors  us  with  a  remarkable 
anecdote,  told  him  by  a  Highland  friend 
of  his,  Mr.  B  ,  chief  of  the  Company's 
post  at  Tadousac. 

^*  On  one  occasion  he  was  sent  off  upon  a 
long  journey  over  the  snow  where  the  coun- 
try was  so  mountainous,  that  snow-shoe 
walking  was  rendered  extremely  painful  by 
the  feet  slipping  forward  against  the  front 
bar  of  the  shoe  when  descending  the  hills. 
After  he  had  accomplished  a  good  part  of 
his  journey,  two  large  blisters  rose  under 
the  nails  of  his  great  toes ;  and  soon  the 
nails  themselves  came  off.  Still  he  must 
go  on,  or  die  in  the  woods :  so  he  was 
obliged  to  tie  the  nails  on  his  toes  each 
morning  before  starting,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  tender  parts  beneath ;  and 
every  evening  he  wrapped  them  up  carefully 
in  a  piece  of  rag,  ana  put  them  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket, — being  afraid  of  losing 
them  if  he  kept  them  on   ail  night. ^^    This 

Mr.  B. had   had  along  and  eventful 

career  in  North  America,  and  was  rich 
in  '  yams,'  more  or  less  credible,  with  which 
he  regaled  Mr.  Ballantyne  during  a  journey 
they  made  together.  A  deep  scar  on  his 
nose  was  the  memorial  of  a  narrow  escape 
he  had  made  when  dwelling  at  a  solitary 
fort  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  had 
bought  a  fine  horse  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the 
Bladcfeet,  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe,  noto- 
rious as  horse-stealers.     The  animal  had 
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been  but  a  short  time  in  his  possession, 
when  it  was  stolen.  This  was  a  very  ordi- 
nary event,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Spring 
came,  and  a  party  of  Indians,  arrived  with 
a  load  of  fnrs  for  barter.  They  were  ad- 
mitted one  by  one  into  the  fort,  their  arms 
taken  from  them  and  locked  up — a  custo- 
mary and  necessary  precaution,  as  they 
used  to  buy  spirits,  get  drunk  and  quarrel, 
but  without  weapons  they  could  do  each 
other  little  harm.  When  about  a  dozen  had 
entered,  the  eate  was  shut,  and  then  Mr. 

B beheld,  to  his  surprise,  the  horse  he 

had  lost  the  previous  year.  He  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  the  Indian  who  had 
sold  it  him  unblushinely  stood  forward. 
'*  Mr.  B-^ —  (an  exceedingly  quiet,  good- 
natured  man,  but  like  very  many  of  his 
stamp,  very  passionate  when  roused)  no 
sooner  witnessed  the  fellow's  audacity  than 
he  seized  a  gun  from  one  of  hb  men,  and 
ahot  the  horse.  The  Indian  instantly  sprang 
upon  him  :  but  beiug  a  less  powerful  man 

than  Mr.  B ,  and  withal  unaccustomed 

to  use  his  fists,  he  was  soon  overcome, 
and  pommelled  out  of  the  fort.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,   Mr.   B followed  him 

down  to  the  Indian,  camp,  pommelling  him 
all  the  way.  The  instant,  however,  that 
the  Indian  found  himself  surrounded  by  his 
own  friends,  he  faced  about,  and  with  a  do- 
sen  warriors  attacked  Mr.  B ,  and  threw 

him  on  the  ground,  where  they  kicked  and 
bruised  him  severely  ;  whilst  several  boys 
of  the  tribe  hovered  around  with  bows  and 
arrows,  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
shoot  him.  Suddenly  a  savage  came  for- 
ward with  a  large  stone  in  his  hand,  and 
standing  over  his  fallen  enemy,  raised  it 
high  in  the  air  and  dashed  it  down  upon 

his  face.     Mr.  B ,  when  telling  me  the 

Btory,  said  that  he  had  just  time,  upon  see- 
ing the  stone  in  the  act  of  falling,  to  com- 
mend his  spirit  to  God,  ere  he  was  render- 
ed insensible.  The  merciful  God,  to  whom 
he  thus  looked  for  help  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  did  not  desert  him.  Several  men 
belonging  to  the  fort,  seeine  the  turn  things 
took,  hastily  armed  themselves,  and  hurry- 
ing out  to  the  rescue,  arrived  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  stone  was  dashed 
in  his  face.  Though  too  late  to  prevent 
this,  they  were  in  time  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  blow  ;  and,  after  a  short  scuffle 
with  the  Indians,  without  any  bloodshed, 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  their  master  npto 
the  fort,  where  he  soon  recovered.  The 
deep  cut  made  by  the  stone  on  the  bridge 
of  his  nose^  left  an  indelible  scar." 


To  return  to  Stemaw  the  trapper,  whom 
we  left  striding  along  with  confident  step, 
as  though  the  high  road  lay  before  him,  al- 
though no  track  or  trail,  discernible  by 
European  eye,  is  there  to  guide  his  foot- 
steps. After  a  walk  of  two  miles,  a  faint 
sound  a-head  brings  him  to  a  dead  halt. 
He  listens,  and  a  noise  like  the  rattline  of 
a  chain  is  heard  from  a  dark,  wild  hollow 
in  his  front.  "  Another  moment,  and  the 
rattle  is  again  distinctly  heard ;  a  slight 
smile  of  satisfaction  crosses  Stemaw's  dark 
visage  ;  for  one  of  his  traps  was  set  in  that 
place,  and  he  knows  that  something  is 
caught.  Quickly  descending  the  slope,  he 
enters  the  bushes  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds, and  pauses  when  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  his  trap  to  peer  through  the  gloom. 
A  cloud  passes  on  the  moon,  and  a  faint 
ray  reveals,  it  may  be,  a  beautiful  black  fox 
caught  in  the  snare.  A  slight  blow  on  the 
snout  from  Stemaw's  axe-handle  kills  the 
unfortunate  animal ;  in  ten  minutes  more  it 
is  tied  to  his  sledge,  the  trap  is  reset  and 
again  covered  over  with  snow,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  that  anything  is 
there;  and  the  Indian  pursues  his  way." 
And  here  we  have  a  drawing  of  Reynard 
the  Fox,  a  fine  specimen  of  his  kind,  black 
as  ooal,  with  a  white  tuft  to  his  tail,  looking 
anxiously  about  him,  his  fore  paw  fast  in  the 
jaws  of  a  trap,  with  which  a  heavy  log,  fasten- 
ed by  a  chain,  prevents  his  making  off.  In  the 
distance,  the  Indian,  gun  on  shoulder,  his 
snow-shoes,  which  look  like  small  boats, 
upon  his  feet,  strides  forward,  eager  to 
secure  his  valuable  prise.  We  give  Mr. 
Ballantyne  all  credit  for  the  unpretending 
but  useful  wood-cuts  scattered  through  his 
book,  which  serve  to  explain  thines  whose 
form  or  nature  would  otherwise  be  but  im- 
pefectly  understood.  They  are  an  honest 
and  legitimate  style  of  illustration,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  a 
work  of  this  kind. 

The  steel  trap  in  which  the  fox  is  caught 
resembles  a  common  English  rat-trap,  less 
the  teeth,  and  is  so  set,  that  the  jaws, 
when  spread  out  flat,  are  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  snow.  The  chain  and  weight  are 
hidden,  a  little  snow  is  swept  over  the  trap, 
and  nothing  is  visible  but  the  bait — usually 
chips  of  frozen  partridge,  rabbit,  or  fish, 
which  are  scattered  all  around  the  snare. 
Foxes,  beavers,  wolves,  lynx,  and  other 
animals,  are  thus  taken,  sometimes  by  a 
fore-leg,  sometimes  by  a  hind  one,  or  by 
two  at  onoO}  and  occasionally  by  the  nose. 
By  two  legs  is  the  preferable  way — for  the 
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trapper,  that  is  to  say — ^for  then  escape  is 
impossible.  '^  When  foxes  are  caoght  by  one 
leg,  they  often  eai  it  o^closetothetrap,  and 
escape  on  the  other  three.  I  haye  fre- 
qucDtly  seen  this  happen  ;  and  I  once  saw 
a  fox  caught  which  had  evidently  escaped  in 
this  way,  as  one  of  its  legs  was  gone,  and 
the  stump  healed  up  and  covered  again  with 
hair.  When  caught  by  the  nose,  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  escape,  unless  taken  out  of  the 
trap  very  soon  after  capture,  as  their  snouts 
are  so  sharp  and  wedgelike,  that  they  can  pull 
them  from  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap  with 
the  greatest  ease."  We  are  tempted  to  doubt 
the  ease,  or  at  any  rate  the  pleasure  of  such  an 
operation,  and  to  compassionate  the  unfor- 
tunate quadrupeds,  whose  only  chance  of 
escape  from  being  knocked  on  the  head 
lies  m  biting  off  their  own  feet,  or  scraping 
the  skin  off  their  jaws  between  those  of  a 
trap.  The  poor  brutes  have  no  chance  of  a 
fair  fight,  or  even  of  a  few  yards'  law  and 
a  run  for  their  lives.  Their  hungry  sto- 
machs and  keen  olfactories  touchiagly  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  scraps  of  frozen  game  they 
eat  their  way  to  the  trap,  and  finally  put 
their  foot  in  it.  The  trapper's  trade  is  a 
sneaking  sort  of  business ;  and  one  cannot 
but  understand  the  feeling  of  self-humilia- 
tion of  Cooper's  Natty  Bumpo,  upon  find- 
ing himself  reduced  from  the  rifle  to  the 
snare — and  from  the  stand-up  fight  in  the 
forest  to  the  stealthy  prowl  and  treacherous 
trap.  And  hence,  doubtless,  do  we  find 
the  occupation  far  more  frequently  follow- 
ed by  Indians  and  half-breeds  than  by 
white  men — at  least  at  Hudson's  Bay. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Ballantyoe,  whilst  enjoy- 
ing dignified  solitude  in  the  remote  station  of 
Seven  Islands,  his  French  Canadian  servant 
and  his  Newfoundland  dog  H[umbug,  for  sole 
companions,  received  the  visit  of  a  trapper, 
who  was  not  only  white,  but  a  gentleman 
to  boot.  This  individual,  who  was  dressed 
in  aboriginal  style,  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  a  fur  company,  had  married  an  Indian 
girl,  and  taken  to  trapping.     Ho  was  a 

food-natured  man,  we  are  told,  and  had 
een  well  educated— talked  philosophy,  and 
put  his  new  acquaintance  up  to  the  fact 
that  what  he  for  some  time  had  taken  for  a 
bank  of  sea- weed,  was  a  shoal  of  kipling  close 
inshore.  He  stopped  a  week  at  the  station, 
living  on  salt  pork  and  flour-and- water  pan- 
cakes, and  telling  his  adventures  to  his 
gratified  host,  to  whom  in  his  lonely  condi- 
tion, far  worse  society  would  have  been 
highly  acceptable. 

The  trapper's  occupation  is  not  always 


unattended  with  danger.  So  long  as  he 
has  only  foxes  and  such  small  gear  to  deal 
with,  whom  a  tap  on  the  snout  fiaishes,  it 
is  mere  child's  play,  barring  the  fatigue  of 
long  walks  ana  heavy  loads ;  but  now  and 
then  he  finds  an  ugly  customer  in  one  of 
his  traps,  and  encounters  some  risk  before 
securing  him.  This  wo  shall  see  exempli- 
fied, if  we  follow  Stemaw  to  two  traps, 
which  he  set  in  the  morning  close  to  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  catchine  one  of 
the  formidable  coast-wolves.  ''  These  ani- 
mals are  so  sagacious,  that  they  will  scrape 
all  round  a  trap,  let  it  be  ever  so  well  set, 
and  after  eating  all  the  bait,  walk  away 
unhurt.  Indians  consequently  endeavor  in 
every  possible  way  to  catch  them,  and, 
amongst  others,  by  setting  iwo  traps,  close 
together,  so  that,  whilst  the  wolf  scrapes 
at  one  he  may  perhaps  put  his  foot  in  the 
other.  It  is  in  this  way  Stemaw^s  traps  are 
set ;  and  he  now  advances  cautiously  to- 
wards them,  his  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his 
left  arm.  Slowly  he  advances,  peering 
through  the  bushes ;  but  nothing  is  visible. 
Suddenly  a  branch  crashes  under  his  snow- 
shoe,  and  with  a  savage  growl,  a  large  wolf 
bounds  towards  him,  landing  almost  at  his 
feet.  A  single  glance,  however,  shows  the 
Indian  that  both  traps  are  on  his  legs  and 
that  the  chains  prevent  his  further  advance. 
He  places  his  gun  against  a  tree,  draws  his 
axe,  and  advances  to  kill  the  animal.  It 
is  an  undertaking,  however,  of  some  diffi- 
culty. The  fierce  brute,  which  is  larger 
than  a  Newfoundland  dog,  strains  every 
nerve  and  sinew  to  break  its  chains  ;  whilst 
its  eyes  glisten  in  the  uncertain  light,  and 
foam  curls  from  its  blood-red  mouth.  Now 
it  retreats  as  the  Indian  advances,  grinning 
horribly  as  it  goes  ;  and  anon,  as  the  chains 
check  its  further  retreat,  it  springs  with 
fearful  growl  towards  Stemaw,  who  slight- 
ly wounds  it  with  his  axe,  as  he  jumps 
backward  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
the  infuriated  animal,  which  catches  in  its 
fangs  the  flap  of  his  leggin,  and  tears  it 
from  his  limb.  Again  Stemaw  advances  and 
the  wolf  retreats,  and  again  springs  upon 
him,  but  without  success.  At  last,  as  the 
wolf  glances  for  a  moment  to  one  side — ap- 
parently to  see  if  there  is  no  way  of  escape 
—quick  as  lightning  the  axe  flashes  in  the 
air,  and  descends  with  stunning  violence  on 
its  head  ;  another  blow  follows,  and  in  five 
minutes  more  the  animal  is  fastened  to  the 
sledge." 

Weary  with  this  skirmish,  and  with  the 
previous  walk,  Stemaw  calls  a  halt  under  a 
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big  tree,  and  prepares  to  biYOnao.  Haying 
started  with  him,  wo  shall  aocompanj  him 
to  the  end  of  his  expedition,  the  more  will- 
ingly that  his  proceedings  are  very  inter- 
esting and  capitally  described  by  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  in  whoso  words  we  continue  to 
giye  them. 

*^  Selecting  a  large  pine,  whose  spreading 
branches  covered  a  patch  of  gronnd  free 
from  underwood,  he  scrapes  away  the  snow 
with  his  snow-shoe.  Silently  but  busily  he 
labors  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then, 
having  cleared  a  space  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  four  feet  deep,  he 
cuts  down  a  number  of  small  branches, 
which  he  strews  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
till  all  the  snow  is  covered.  This  done,  he 
fells  two  or  three  of  the  nearest  trees,  cuts 
them  up  into  lengths  of  about  five  feet  long, 
and  piles  them  at  the  root  of  the  tree*  A 
light  is  applied  to  the  pile,  and  up  glances 
the  ruday  flame,  crackling  among  the 
branches  over  head,  and  senaing  thousands 
of  bright  sparks  into  the  air.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  it  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  appearance 
of  the  woods  at  night,  when  a  largo  fire  is 
suddenly  lighted.  Before,  all  was  cold, 
silent,  chilling,  gloomy,  and  desolate,  and 
the  pale  snow  looked  unearthly  in  the  dark. 
Now,  a  bright  ruddy  glow  falls  upon  the 
thick  stems  of  the  trees,  and  penetrates 
through  the  branches  overheaa,  tipping 
those  nearest  the  fire  with  a  ruby  tinge, 
the  mere  sight  of  which  warms  one.  The 
white  snow  changes  to  a  beautiful  pink; 
whilst  the  stems  of  the  trees,  bright  and 
clearly  visible  near  at  hand,  become  more 
and  more  indistinct  in  the  distance,  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  black  background. 
The  darkness,  however,  need  not  be  seen 
from  the  encampment,  for  when  the  Indian 
lies  down,  ho  will  be  surrounded  by  the 
snowy  walls,  which  sparkle  in  the  firelight  as 
if  set  with  diamonds.  These  do  not  melt, 
as  might  be  expected ;  the  frost  is  much  too 
intense  for  that ;  and  nothing  melts  except 
the  snow  quite  close  to  the  fire.  Stemaw 
has  now  concluded  his  arrangements:  a 
small  piece  of  dried  deer's  meat  warms  be- 
fore the  blase,  and  meanwhile  he  spreads 
his  green  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  fills  a 
stone  calumet  (a  pipe  with  a  wooden  stem) 
with  tobacco,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  weed 
prepared  by  himself." 

His  pipe  smoked,  his  venison  devoured, 
the  trapper  wraps  him  in  his  blanket  and 
sleeps.  We  are  then  transported  to  a 
beaver-lodge  at  the  extremity  of  a  firoien 


and  snow-covered  lake.  Yonder,  where 
the  points  of  a  few  bulrushes  appear  above 
the  monotonous  surface  of  dazsting  white, 
are  a  number  of  small  earthy  mounds,  the 
trees  and  bushes  in  whose  vicinity  are  cut 
and  barked  in  many  places.  It  is  a  lively 
place  enough  in  the  warm  season,  when  the 
beavers  are  busy  nibbling  down  trees  and 
bushes,  to  mend  their  dams  and  stock  their 
storehouses  with  food.  Now  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent ;  in  winter  the  beaver  stays  at  home, 
and  sleeps.  'His  awakening  is  sometimes 
an  unpleasant  one. 

<<  Do  you  observe  that  small  black  speck 
moving  over  the  white  surface  of  the  lake, 
far  away  in  the  horizon  ?  It  looks  like  a 
crow,  but  the  forward  motion  is  much  too 
steady  and  constant  for  that.  As  it  ap- 
proaches, it  assumes  the  form  of  a  man; 
and  at  last  the  figure  of  Stemaw,  dragging 
his  empty  sleigh  behind  him  (for  he  has 
left  his  wolf  and  foxes  in  the  last  night's 
encampment,  to  be  taken  up  when  return- 
ing home),  becomes  clearly  distinguishable 
through  the  dreamy  haze  of  the  cold  wintry 
morning.  He  arrives  at  the  beaver-lodges, 
and,  I  warrant,  will  soon  play  havoc  among 
the  inmates. 

^*  His  first  prooeeding  is  to  cut  down  se- 
veral stakes,  which  he  points  at  the  ends. 
These  are  driven,  after  he  has  cut  away  a 
ffood  deal  of  ice  from  around  tho  beaver- 
lodge,  into  the  ground  between  it  and  ihe 
shore.  This  is  to  prevent  the  beaver  from 
running  alone  the  passage  they  always  have 
from  their  lod^e  to  the  e^ore,  where  their 
storehouse  is  Sept,  which  would  make  it 
necessary  to  excavate  the  whole  passage. 
The  beaver,  if  there  are  any,  being  thus 
imprisoned  in  the  lodge,  the  hunter  next 
stakes  up  the  opening  into  the  storehouse 
on  shore,  and  so  imprisons  those  that  may 
have  fled  there  for  shelter  on  hearing  the 
noise  of  his  axe  at  the  other  house.  Things 
being  thus  arranged  to  his  entire  satisfao- 
tion,  he  takes  an  instrument  called  an  io»- 
bhisel — ^which  is  a  bit  of  steel  about  a  foot 
long  by  one  inch  broad,  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  stout  pole,  wherewith  he  proceeds  to 
dig  through  the  lodge.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  operation ;  and  although  he 
covers  the  snow  around  him  with  great 
quantities  of  mud  and  sticks,  yet  his  work 
IS  not  half  finished.  At  last,  however,  the 
interior  of  the  hut  is  laid  bare,  and  the  In- 
dian, stooping  down,  gives  a  great  pull, 
when  out  comes  a  large,  fat,  sleepy  beaver, 
which  he  flings  sprawling  on  tli'^  mow. 
Being  thus  unoeremoniously  awakened  from 
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its  winter  nap,  the  sliiyering  animal  looks 
languidly  around,  and  even  goes  thelengtb 
of  making  a  face  at  Stemaw  bj  way  of  show- 
ing its  teeth,  for  which  it  is  rewarded  with 
a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  pole  of  the  ice- 
ohisel,  which  pats  an  end  to  it.  In  this  way 
several  more  are  killed,  and  packed  on  the 
sleigh.  Stemaw  then  tnms  his  face  towards 
his  encampment,  where  he  collects  the 
game  left  there,  and  away  he  goes  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace,  dashing  the  snow  in  clouds 
from  his  snow-shoes,  as  he  hurries  over  the 
trackless  wilderness  to  his  forest  home^' — 
where,  upon  arrival,  he  is  welcomed  with 
immense  glee  by  his  greedy  Squaw,  whose 
lips  water  at  the  prospect  of  a  good  gorge 
upon  fat  beaver.  We  are  not  informed 
what  sort  of  eating  this  is ;  but  we  read  of 
soup  made  of  beaver  skins,  which  are  oily, 
and  stew  well,  resorted  to  by  Europeans 
when  short  of  provender  in  the  dreary  wilds 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  Indeed  all  manner  of 
queer  things  obtain  favor  as  edibles  in  the 
territory  of  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  A  party  of  Canadian  voyctgewa 
or  boatmen  found  a  basket  made  of  bark  and 
filled  with  bear's  grease,  which  had  been 
hidden  away  by  Indians,  who  doubtless  en- 
tertained the  laudable  design  of  forwarding 
it,  per  next  ship,  to  the  address  of  a  Lon- 
don hairdresser.  The  boatmen  preferred  its 
internal  application  to  the  external  one 
usually  made  of  the  famous  capillary  regen- 
erator, and  in  less  than  two  days  devoured 
the  whole  of  the  precious  ointment,  spread 
upon  the  flour-cases  which,  with  pemican, 
form  their  usual  provisions.  Pemican  is 
buffalo  flesh,  dried  in  flakes  and  then  pound- 
ed between  two  stones.  '^  These  are  put 
into  a  bag  made  of  the  animaPs  hide,  with 
the  hair  on  the  outside,  and  well  mixed 
with  melted  grease ;  the  top  of  the  bag 
is  then  sewed  up,  and  the  pemican  allowed 
to  cool.  In  this  state  it  may  be  eaten  un- 
cooked; but  the  voyageurs  mix  it  with  a  lit- 
tle flour  and  water,  and  then  boil  it ;  in 
which  state  it  is  known  throughout  the 
country  by  the  elegant  name  of  robhiboo. 
Pemican  is  good  wholesome  food,  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and,  were 
it  not  for  its  unprepossessing  appearance, 
and  a  good  many  buffalo  hairs  mixed  with 
it,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  hunters, 
would  be  very  palatable."  The  Indians,  it 
has  already  been  shown,  are  by  no  means 
particular  in  their  diet,  and  devour,  with 
equal  relish,  a  beaver  and  a  kinsman.  An- 
other unusual  article  of  food  in  favor 
amongst  them  is  a  species  of  white  owl, which 


looks,  we  are  told,  when  skinned,  comioallj 
like  very  young  babies.  They  are  large 
and  beautiful  birds,  sometimes  nearly  as 
big  as  swans.  Mr.  Ballantyne  shot  one 
measuring  five  feet  three  inches  across  the 
wings.  ^^  They  are  in  the  habit  of  alight- 
ing upon  the  tops  of  blighted  trees,  ana  on 
poles  of  any  kind,  which  happen  to  stand 
conspicuously  apart  from  the  forest  trees ; 
for  the  purpose  probably,  of  watching  for 
birds  and  mice,  on  which  they  prey.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  habit,  the  Indian 
plants  his  trap  (a  fox  trap)  on  the  top  of 
a  bare  tree,  so  that,  when  the  owl  alights, 
it  is  generally  caueht  by  the  legs."  Owls 
of  all  sizes  abound  in  Hudson's  Bay,  from 
the  gigantic  species  just  described,  down 
to  the  small  gray  owl,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand. 

Hudson's  Bay  not  bcin^  a  colony,  but  a 

freat  waste  country,  sprinkled  with  a  few 
luropean  dwellings,  dealings  are  carried 
on  by  barter  rather  than  by  cash  payments, 
and  of  money  there  is  little  or  none.  But 
to  facilitate  trade  with  the  Indians,  there 
is  a  certain  standard  of  value  known  as  a 
castor,  and  represented  by  pieces  of  wood. 
We  may  conjecture  the  term  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  French  word  castor,  signify- 
ing a  beaver— of  which  animal  these  wooden 
tokens  were  probably  intended  to  represent 
the  value,  it  stanas  to  reason  that  such  a 
coinage  is  too  easily  counterfeited  for  its 
general  circulation  to  be  permitted,  and  it 
consequently  is  current  only  in  the  Com- 
pany's barter-rooms.  ^^  Thus  an  Indian 
arrives  at  a  fort  with  a  bundle  of  furs,  with 
which  he  proceeds  to  the  Indian  trading- 
room.  There  the  trader  separates  the  furs 
into  different  lots,  and  valuing  each  at  the 
standard  valuation,  adds  the  amounts  toge- 
ther, and  tells  the  Indian  who  has  looked 
on  the  while  with  great  interest  and  anxiety 
that  he  has  got  fifty  or  sixty  castors ;  at  the 
same  time  handing  him  fifty  or  sixty  little 
bits  of  wood  in  lieu  of  cash,  so  that  he  may 
by  returning  these  in  payment  of  the  goods 
for  which  he  really  exchanges  his  skins, 
know  how  fast  his  funds  decrease.  The 
Indian  then  looks  around  upon  the  bales  of 
cloth,  powder-horns,  guns,  blankets,  knives, 
&c.,  with  which  the  shop  is  filled,  and  after 
a  good  while  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  a 
small  blanket.  This  being  given  him,  the 
trader  tells  him  that  the  price  is  six  castors  ; 
the  purchaser  hands  him  six  of  his  little  bits 
of  wood,  and  selects  something  else.  In 
this  way  he  goes  on  till  the  wooden  cash  is 
expended.    The  value  of  a  castor  is  from 
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one  to  two  BhiUings.  The  natiyes  general- 
ly visit  the  eatablishmenbi  of  the  Company 
twice  a  year  ;  once  in  October,  when  they 
bring  in  the  produce  of  their  autumn  hunts, 
and  again  in  March,  when  they  come  in  with 
that  of  the  ^rreat  winter  hunt.  The  number 
of  castors  that  an  Indian  makes  in  a  winter 
hunt  varies  from  €fty  to  two  hundred,  ac- 
cording to  his  perseverance  and  activity, 
and  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he 
hunts.  The  largest  amount  I  ever  heard 
of  was  made  by  a  man  named  Piaquata- 
Kiscum,  who  brought  in  furs,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
castors.  The  poor  fellow  was  soon  after- 
wards poisoned  by  his  relatives,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  superior  abilities  as  a  hunter, 
and  envious  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  the 
white  men." 

Mr.  Ballantyne  visits  and  describes  Red 
River  settlement,  the  only  colony  in  the  ex- 
tensive district  traded  over  bv  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  It  containea  in  1843  about 
five  thousand  souls — French-Canadians, 
Scotchmen,  and  Indians — and  since  then 
the  population  has  rapidly  increased,  in 
the  time  of  the  North-West  Company, 
since  amalgamated  with  that  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmish 
or  two  between  the  rival  fur-traders,  in  one 
of  which   Mr.   Semple,  governor    of  the 


Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lost  his  life,  and  a 
number  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
We  find  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
stratagems  and  manoeuvres  employed  by 
the  two  associations  to  outwit  each  other, 
and  get  the  earliest  deal  with  the  Indian 
hunters.  But  to  this  we  can  only  thus  cur- 
sorily refer  ;  whilst  to  many  other  chapters 
of  equal  novelty  and  interest  we  cannot 
even  do  that.  We  are  obliged  to  refuse 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  piscatorial  page, 
in  which  we  would  have  shown  the  brethren 
of  the  angle,  roaming  by  loch  and  stream, 
on  trout  and  salmon  intent,  how  in  the  land 
of  Hendrick  Hudson  silver  fish  are  caught 
whose  eyes  arc  living  gold.  All  we  can  do, 
before  laying  down  the  pen,  is  to  commend 
Mr.  Ballantyne's  book,  which  does  him 
great  credit.  It  is  unaffected  and  to  the 
purpose,  written  in  an  honest,  straight-for- 
ward style,  and  is  full  of  real  interest  and 
amusement,  without  the  unnecessary  wordi- 
ness and  impertinent  gossip  with  which 
books  of  this  description  are  too  often 
swollen.  We  are  glaa  to  learn,  whilst  con- 
cluding this  paper,  that  the  public  will 
soon  be  enabled,  by  a  second  edition  of  the 
volume,  to  form  a  better  idea  of  its  merits, 
than  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  give  by 
these  few  brief  extracts. 


f  roM   Lovc'i   Mafsiia*. 
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There  are  few  subjects  which  present  them- 
selves more  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  in- 
telligent observer  of  national  characteristics, 
whether  he  contemplate  them  through  the 
experience  of  an  actual  tourist,  or  the  scarce 
less  vivid  pictures  afforded  by  modem  lite- 
rature, than  those  peculiarities  of  Intellect 
and  Taste  which  distinguish  one  nation 
from  another  as  completely  as  the  hue  of 
their  complexions  or  the  outlines  of  their 
physiognomy.  Casting  the  mental  eye  back 
on  the  world  of  antiquity,  through  the 
mists  of  time,  the  shades  of  gigantic'cities 
whose  substance  is  no  more,  the  Egyptians 
stand  forth  in  their  imperishable  pyramids 
and  exhaustless  catacombs  as  a  people 
whose  work  was  at  war  with  time ;  from 
the  rock-hewn  temple  to  the  undecaying 
mummy,  all  was  done  to  defy  his  scythe 
and  sand-glass,  but  the  conqueror  has  foiled 


them.  What  he  could  not  destroy  he 
baptized  with  Lethe,  and  the  history  of 
Egypt  remains  as  puzzling  a  problem  to 
modem  times  as  the  marDle  hieroglyphics 
in  the  halls  of  Carnah. 

Turning  to  ages  more  within  the  grasp 
of  history,  we  find  the  empire  of  Persia  so 
supremely  Asiatic  in  spirit  as  well  as  posi- 
tion, and  exerting  so  great  an  influence  if 
not  actual  sway  over  the  entire  East 
through  the  varying  fortunes  of  ages,  that 
she  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  ancient  Asia.  Possessing  art, 
whose  productions  were  grave,  but  luxuri- 
ous ;  splendid,  but  often  barbaric ;  always 
cumbrous,  and  never  approaching  to  the 
poetry  of  that  ideal  beauty  which  beamed 
from  the  Delphian  Apollo,  or  flashed  from 
the  Olympian  Jove.  Her  literature,  though 
boldly  imaginative,  was  never  free  to  in- 
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quire.  '*  Oley  and  fear/'  was  the  motto  of 
her  philosophy,  and  the  loftiest  efforts  of 
her  muse  were  identified  with  the  pomp, 
the  riches,  and  the  slavery  of  the  East. 

Gazing  westward  we  behold  the  snow- 
crowned  sammits,  the  lovely  valleys,  and 
the  laurel  groves  of  Greece  glorious  with 
art,  to  whose  immortal  creations  time  has 
brought  no  rival,  and  filled  with  a  wealth 
of  song,  romance,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
whose  very  debris  is  still  an  exhanstless 
mine  to  Europe.  True,  those  arts  and 
literature  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
a  graceful  but  sometimes  puerile  mythology, 
which  peopled  every  stream  and  forest  with 
beings  of  earthly  affinity,  though  not  of 
earthly  mould.  Castalia  must  taste  of  the 
channel  through  which  it  flows,  and  as  Greece 
degenerated,  their  freshness  faded  too. 
True  philosophy  was  more  speculative  than 
practical,  the  consolation  of  sages  rather 
than  the  benefactor  of  the  race ;  it  found 
the  nations  deceived,  and  it  left  them  so  ; 
yet  the  glance  of  Grecian  wisdom  was  keen 
and  its  pinion  free,  and  the  poets  and  artists 
of  the  land  have  made  her  mighty  in  all 
times,  by  rising  through  the  popular  faith 
which  they  served  to  those  visions  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  which  constitute  the  eternal 
faith  of  genius. 

Westward  still,  as  ages  multiply,  and  the 
world-grasping  Rome  risies  to  our  view ;  a 
people  whose  tastes,  language,  and  manners 
have  been  exhibited  on  a  wider  theatre 
than  ever  was  granted  to  the  ambition  of  a 
state.  The  armies  of  Rome  piled  at  her 
feet  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  nations ;  yet  the  spoils  of 
a  conquered  world,  and  the  gathered  lore  of 
so  many  lands  and  ages,  fuled  to  redeem 
her  soul  from  its  native  barbarism.  In  the 
days  of  her  proudest  splendor  her  citizens 
preferred  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  to 
the  grandest  tragedies  of  Euripides  or 
Sophocles;  and  the  noblest  monument  of 
her  architecture*  the  Coliseum,  remains  as 
a  mighty  monument  of  her  relish  for  blood 
and  carnage,  when  the  temples  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  have 
perished  from  all  but  the  memory  of  the 
world. 

The  cities  of  Asia,  the  altars  of  Greece, 
and  the  forests  of  their  barbarous  regions, 
were  ransacked  for  her  glory  or  her  plea- 
sure ;  but  she  required  only  the  luxury  of 
the  last  without  its  magnificence  ;  the  licen- 
tiousness of  Greece  without  its  refinement ; 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  barbarians  without 
their  primitive  virtues.    In  her  hands  the 


Grecian  mythology  sank  to  a  mean  and 
monstrous  embodiment  of  vice  and  folly ; 
and  the  Grecian  philosophy  became  like 
her  Pagan  empire,  a  mingled  mass  of  iron 
and  clay;  but  as  that  philosophy  grew 
weak  and  that  mytholo^  old — for  age  will 
fall  on  human  faith  and  wisdom — ^another 
power  awoke  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  funt 
indeed  at  first,  as  the  small  stream  that 
trickles  from  the  mountain,  but  destined 
to  become  a  river,  that  should  bear  down 
in  its  course  the  laws,  the  worship,  and  the 
institutions  of  centuries. 

The  days  of  Rome's  imperial  Christianity 
present  us  with  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
world  in  a  state  of  transition,  every  depart- 
ment of  which  exhibits  a  confused  mingling 
of  the  old  and  new — barbarism  blends  with 
civilization — ^the  homilies  of  the  Fathers 
with  the  harangues  of  the  sophists,  and  the 
Christian  ceremonies  are  celebrated  with 
Pagan  mjrstery ;  but  tales  of  martyrs  and 
miracles  are  fast  superseding  Virgil  and 
Horace,  and  the  arts  which  flourished  so 
fair  in  former  ages  have  sunk  into  degene- 
racy worse  than  oblivion,  or  are  only  re- 
membered as  the  spoils  of  the  forsaken 
temples  collected  to  adorn  the  new  and 
more  popular  faith. 

The  stream  of  time  flows  on,  and  lo  that 
mighty  empire  has  vanished  from  the  earth ; 
another  race  has  supplanted  alike  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins,  and  another  system  has 
risen  over  the  wrecks  of  the  classic,  but 
sterner  and  more  ru^ed,  for  it  grew  in  the 
stormy  north,  aHieaindeed  with  a  purer 
faith,  and  characters  less  corrupted  by  the 
stagnant  waters  of  an  imperfect  and  artifi- 
cial civilization  ;  but  wanting  for  ever  in  the 
grace,  the  grandeur,  and  the  harmony, 
which  the  genius  of  Greece  scattered  in  her 
track  throughout  the  antique  world. 

The  ancient  cods  are  turned  to  demons 
in  its  sight,  ana  their  shrines  are  occupied 
by  austere  and  martyr  saints — goblins  and 
elves  replace  the  nymphs  and  dryads  of  the 
wild — philosophers  are  represented  by  the 
sorcerer — ^poets  by  the  Runic  sibalds — and 
in  the  room  of  the  silent  oracles  arise  the 
dark  and  forbidden  systems  of  the  magi- 
cian. 

The  most  partial  survey  of  the  Gothio 
ages  will  convince  us  that  the  kingdoms  and 
republics  founded  by  the  northern  hordes 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  however 
diverse  in  origin,  language,  and  government, 
were  identical,  so  to  speak,  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  mind.  From  the  Italian  oLvea 
to  the  Norwegian  pines,  all  had  the  same 
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rude  and  terrifio  forms  of  superstition, 
the  same  ascetic  but  credulous  piety,  the 
same  unbounded  reverence  for  their  warlike 
nobility,  and  veneration  for  the  Church 
that  won  their  fathers  from  the  worship  of 
Woden,  and  the  orgies  of  the  Tekinger. 

Their  arts  were  wholly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  faith  and  feudalism  ;  and  though 
they  had  not  attained  to  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  the  classic  fanes,  or  the  visible 
divinity  of  classic  canvas  or  marble,  yet  the 
ponderous  strength  of  the  feudal  towers, 
the  rich  emblazonry  of  baronial  shield  and 
banner,  and  still  more  the  massive  grandeur 
of  many  an  old  cathedral,  especially  where 
time  and  the  revolutions  incident  to  both 
creeds  and  nations  have  spared  the  brilliant 
yet  mellow  tints  of  its  enamelled  windows, 
whose  beauty  has  become  a  mystery  to  our 
less  earnest  days,  the  stern  sculpture  of  its 
tombs,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  its 
shrines,  remind  us  that  the  taste  of  the 
Gothic  ages  was  true  to  the  strong,  the 
stately,  and  the  solemn. 

Memorials  of  this  genius  meet  us  in  al- 
most every  great  city  of  Europe.  West- 
minster Abbey  shuts  out  the  din  of  London 
from  the  glorious  graves  that  make  it  a 
British  Pantheon.  Notre  Dame  towers 
above  the  palaces  of  Paris.  Strasburg 
sends  the  chimes  of  its  wondrous  clock 
across  the  Rhine  ;  and  over  the  noonday 
life  of  Edinburg  still  ring  the  musical  bells 
of  Old  St.  Giles.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  those  fabrics  also  tell  us  of  feudal 
bondage  and  priestly  domination,  the  days 
of  fear  and  fettered  thought,  when  the  fag- 
ffot  was  ready  alike  for  the  witch  and  the 
Dissenter,  and  the  literature  of  Europe  was 
confined  to  the  rude  ballad,  sung  by  some 
wandering  minstrel,  or  the  dry  and  musty 
chronicle,  to  be  reached  only  through  the 
favor  of  some  lordly  abbot. 

The  glory  which  had  departed  from  Eu- 
rope dawned  again  in  the  East ;  there  also 
another  race  and  a  new  religion  had  sub- 
verted the  thrones  and  altars  of  the  elder 
nations ;  but  whilst  the  torrent  that  over- 
whelmed Europe  burst  from  the  snows  of 
Scandinavia,  the  conquerors  of  Asia  troupcd 
from  the  Arabian  sands  Never  was  con- 
quest more  rapid  or  complete  than  that  of 
tnc  Saracens ;  less  than  two  hundred  years 
from  the  time  Mahomed  proclaimed  his  di- 
vine mission  in  the  deserts  of  Mecca,  suf- 
ficed to  plant  the  crescent  on  every  shore 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  dawn  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury exhibits  to  us  caliphs  and  sultans  on- 
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throned  in  the  early  seats  of  oriental  and 
Roman  civilization,  accompanied  by  arts 
and  learniue,  which  retain,  beneath  a  veil 
of  Mahomedan  disguise  and  Arab  imagina- 
tion, the  blended  features  of  both. 

The  Saracenic  system  was  in  fact  like  its 
faith,  the  mingled  gleanings  of  many  an 
ancient  field.  The  halls  of  the  Alhambra, 
the  pages  of  Arm  agist,  the  Alkoran  it- 
self, and  even  the  Thousand  and  One  so 
dear  and  precious  to  our  childhood,  with 
many  an  other  remnant  long  surviving  the 
caliphs  and  their  glory,  testify  this  truth  to 
the  scholars  of  modern  times.  Asia  had 
changed  masters,  but  not  her  character  or 
manners  ;  the  Orient  has  kept  the  same  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  character  under  the 
sceptre  of  Scmiramis,  and  the  sword  of 
Tamerlane ;  still  the  despotic  monarch, 
the  veiled  harem,  and  the  slowly  journey- 
ing caravan,  are  there,  true  to  the  soil  as 
the  camel  or  the  palm. 

A  few  centuries  and  the  song  and  science 
of  the  Saracenic  caliphates  have  taken  root 
in  Europe.  The  dawn  of  philosophy  has 
come,  though  dim  with  many  dreams.  The 
alchemist  has  erected  his  furnace,  and  the 
astrologer  looks  out  from  his  lovely  tower. 
The  age  of  chivalry  has  arrived,  with  its 
romantic  valor  and  its  dazzling  pageants  ; 
the  knight  has  gone  forth  with  his  banner, 
the  Trouvero  with  his  romance,  and  the 
Troubadour,  with  harp  and  sword,  has  al- 
lied Mars  with  Apollo  ;  darkness  indeed, 
hung  over  the  days  of  tournament  and  cru- 
sade, but  '*  pleasant"  in  the  words  of  a 
modern  poetess,  '^  were  the  wild  beliefs 
that  dwelt  in  legends  old  ;  lovely,  though 
improbable,  are  the  talcs  they  have  loft  us  ; 
and  sweet,  though  broken,  are  the  songs 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  knight- 
ly poets  of  La  Cour  d' Amour  " 

Ages  depart;  the  Arabian  glory  wanes 
in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  with  it  wane  the 
dreams,  though  not  the  power,  of  Europe ; 
a  new  alarm  has  roused  her  slumbering  na- 
tions, men  have  arisen  to  question  doctrines 
received  without  either  doubt  or  compre- 
hension since  Jupiter  lost  his  divinity. 
Mark  how  dogmas,  touching  that  untravel- 
led  world,  whose  portal  is  the  grave,  are 
blended  with  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the 
schemes  of  busy  mortals !  Poets  sing, 
politicians  intrigue,  and  warriors  combat 
for  creeds.  Religious  controversy  is  heard 
in  the  tumults  of  crowds  and  the  councils  of 
kings ;  and  the  philosophy,  the  literature, 
and  even  the  arts,  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,   are  tinged  more  or 
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less  with  the  phraseology  of  Europe's  dif- 
ferent and  generally  hostile  schools. 

The  night  of  the  Gothic  ages,  aye  and 
its  stars  of  chivalry,  now  cast  their  lights 
or  shadows  only  on  the  regions  of  romance 
and  history.  The  thunders  of  the  Refor- 
mation have  died  and  left  hehind  them  hut 
faint  and  falling  echoes,  and  husy,  toiling, 
but  unexhausted  Europe  seems  marching 
on,  we  trust,  with  an  exhilirated  pace  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  those  social  evils 
that  have  pressed  for  so  many  ages  on  the 
human  race.  The  activity  of  commerce, 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  have  broken  down  many 
a  partition  wall  of  difference  between  the 
nations ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  assimi- 
lating operations  of  these  causes,  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  national  intellect  may 
bo  traced  as  clearly  in  our  modem  world, 
as  they  were  in  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman. 

In  contemplating  the  different  aspects  of 
mind  presented  by  nations  of  the  present 
age,  the  genius  of  Britain  claims  our  first 
attention,  not  alone  because  she  is  the  land 
of  the  language  we  speak,  whose  songs  were 
sung  beside  our  cradles,  and  whose  legends 
entranced  our  childhood,  but  because  she 
is  the  leading  state  of  Europe.    Proverbial- 
ly grave  in  character,  and  resolute  in  pur- 
pose, clear  though  slow  of  comprehension, 
and  deliberate  of  dilating  in  judgment,  with 
more   than   Roman  conquest  and  greater 
than  Tyrian  enterprise,  she  has  collected 
in  three  small  and  sea-girt  isles  half  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  Christendom.     We 
have  said  three,  after  the  fashion  of  geo- 
graphical denomination,    and    as   regards 
two  of  the  group,   who  will   dispute  the 
truth  of  the  terms  employed  ? — but  alas  for 
the  third  !     With  reference  to  it  they  form 
%  woful  exception,   and  the  intelligent  rea- 
der, instead  of  wealth  and  influence,  would 
read  poverty  and  degradation.     This  is  not 
the  page  on  which  to  trace  the  continued 
and  complicated  causes  whose   operations 
have  made  Ireland  a  proverb  for  misfortune 
to  the  world  ;  an  incessant  claimant  on  the 
finances,  and  a  problem,  whose  unsolvable 
perplexity  seems  scarce  less  fatal  than  the 
ridalo  of  the  Sphinx  to  every  succeeding 
Cabinet  of  Britain.     Nor  has  it  room  to 
tell  the  why  and  wherefore  Scotland's  rug- 
ged hills  and  stubborn  soil  support  cities 
mighty  as  Athens  in  arts  and  philosophy, 
2nu  richer  in  ships  and  merchandize  than 
Tyre  with  all  her  people  ;  and  England  has 
become  a  name  synonymous  with  wealth, 


and  conquest,  and  freedom  among  the  na- 
tions ;  yet  even  in  these  isles,  long  united 
in  Crown  and  Legislature,  and  almost  in 
language,  there  can  be  traced  those  charac- 
teristic features  of  national  intellect  which 
linger  on  through  the  dominion  of  conquest 
and  the  amalgamation  of  ages,  like  the 
memorials  of  their  early  and  distinctive 
existence.  England,  the  great  representa- 
tive and  overshadowing  power  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  whose  royalty  that  of  the 
smaller  isles  has  been  inevitably  submerged 
by  the  march  of  time  and  civilization,  is 
pre-eminently  a  land  of  progress  and 
achievement ;  yet  her  efforts  have  gone 
forth  after  the  useful  and  advantageous,  in 
the  more  limited  or  pecuniary  sense  of  those 
terms,  rather  than  the  ornamental,  the  taste- 
ful, or  the  magnificent.  England  is  the 
first  country  in  Europe  for  railways,  but 
the  last  in  painting  or  sculpture  ;  her  cities 
are  rich  in  mercantile  wealth  and  mighty 
in  manufacturing  machinery,  but  poor  to  a 
proverb  in  the  continental  glories  of  foun- 
tains, statues,  and  public  gardens. 

P^nglish  literature,  especially  of  late 
years,  has  partaken  largely  of  the  utilitarian 
spirit ;  from  the  philosopher's  quarto  to  the 
small  and  often  ephemeral  periodicals  which 
delight  the  story-loving  populace,  every 
page  that  issues  from  the  press  has,  or  is 
presumed  to  have,  a  practical  tendency, 
and  every  pen  is  at  work  for  nothing  but 
public  good.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  commonly 
useful  and  the  irremediably  vulgar ;  hence 
the  greater  part  of  our  present  literature 
being  written  for  and  of  low  life,  with  all 
its  common-place  pursuits,  instead  of  as- 
suming the  royal  prerogative  of  the  muse 
to  turn  like  Midas  whatever  she  touches 
into  gold,  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  its 
themes,  and  an  immense  amount  of  cottage 
conversation  and  nursery  lectures  is  the 
consequence. 

Yet  even  here  a  better  day  is  breaking, 
voices  have  awoken  which  tell  us  that  the 
Press  will  yet  assert  its  ascendency,  and, 
enlightening  the  practical  voices  of  the  na- 
tion, become  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of 
those  strongholds  of  injustice  and  prejudice 
which  still  remain  in  our  legal  system  or 
established  conventionalities. 

We  turn  to  the  North — it  is  Britain  still, 
and  the  national  mind  is  marked  by  a  fami- 
ly resemblance ;  Scotland  has  the  same 
practical  tendency — her  people  cultivate 
with  no  less  devotedness  and  success  the 
useful  and  profitable  arts  of  life — menu- 
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ments  of  a  mechanical  genius  even  mightier 
than  that  of  England,  inasmuch  as  the  ob- 
stacles it  finds  in  the  northern  land  are 
greater,  meet  us  by  flood,  and  mine,  and 
mountain  gorge,  till  science  seems  to  divide 
the  empire   with   nature.     We   mark   the 
ceaseless  labor  of  indefatigable   industry, 
the^enterprise  of  far-sighted  and  shrewdly 
calculating  commerce  ;  the  warehouse  and  | 
the  steam-engine  arc  still  prominent,  yet 
the  tastes  of  Northern  and  Southern  Britain 
are  by  no  means  identical.     The  Scottish 
intellect  retains  its  distinctive  features,  as 
enduring  and  strongly  defined  as  those  of 
the  national  character.     Amid  the  pursuit 
of  tangible  utility  and  pecuniary  advantage 
indicative  of  an  indomitable  resolution  to 
have  and  to  hold,  with  a  store  of  worldly 
wisdom  which  seems  to  be  intuitive,  it  has 
become  a  proverb,  and  should  be  an  exam- 
ple.    All  is  not  material ;  there  remains  a 
yearning  after  the  ideal,   a  tinge  of  old 
romance,  a  faith  in  legend,  and  a  love  of 
poetry,  which  might  have  been  cau;];ht  from 
the  loneliness  of  lake  and  glen,  the  gran- 
deur of  mountain  steep  and  summit,  or  the 
mighty   mists   and   gorgeous   lights   that, 
night  and  day,  pass  over  the  northnrn  hills 
and  heavens ;  the  stream  of  thought  runs , 
deeper,  and  its  waves  sound  by    with    a| 
graver  and  more  measured  tone,  but  there 
arc  spirits  known  to  trouble  the  waters, 
fiery  currents  that  run  through,  and  mark 
them  with  apparent  paradox.     With  the 
rigid  doctrines  and  almost  mca^^re  worship , 
of  Calvin  blends  a  religious  fervor  undreamt 
of  in  the  stately  southern  Church,  that  deep  I 
devoted  enthusiasm  burning  in  the  nation's  j 
heart  from  the  covenant  taken  over  church- 1 
yard  graves  to  events  of  our  own  day,  by : 
which  its  existence  and  activity  have  been  so 
strikingly  indicated.     With   the  practical! 
sense  whose  attention  to  the  interests,  rather  i 
than  the  display,  of  life,  has  produced,  un-i 
der   the  most  unpromising  circumstances, 
such  well-founded  and  widely-spread  pros- 
perity, mingle  a  tendency  to  metaphysical 
subtiitics,  and  a  leaning  to  philosophical.' 
speculations.  > 

A  nation^s  literature  is  the  mirror  of  its  i 
mind,  and  that  of  Scotland  reflects  the 
mental  peculiarities  we  have  noted.  For 
the  greater  part  devoted  to  theology,  and 
the  discussion  of  those  subjects  deem- 
ed grave  and  weighty  in  mortal  estimation, 
it  occasionally  wanders,  with  no  timid  step, 
through  the  long  explored  but  uncertain 
realm  of  fiction ;  and,  independent  of 
names  like  that  of  Burns  and  Scott,  that! 


stand  like  land-marks  in  the  world^s  litera- 
ture, we  believe  no  territory  beneath  the 
sun  is  more  abundant  in  local  poets,  bards 
that  sing  of  their  streams  and  hills  of  birth, 
till  every  river,  and,  we  might  say,  brook, 
has  some  voice,  though  small  and  feeble,  to 
celebrate  with  song  that  well-found  place 
in  the  memory  of  its  children,  and  tell  the 
passing  stranger  of  hearts  that  loved  the 
stream. 

What  may  be  called  the  underwood  of 
the  prose  department  is  still  of  denser 
growth  ;  writers  on  all  subjects,  including 
those  of  tale  and  tract,  are  found  in  every 
city,  street,  and  country  parish,  admired 
by  their  own  small  circle,  and  magnified  by 
the  honest  pride  of  their  kindred.  But 
alas  for  the  degeneracy  attendant  on  all 
terrestrial  productions;  this  state  of  things 
has  its  deficiencies  at  present,  but  too  ob- 
viously tolling  01  popular  Scottish  litera- 
ture. Among  such  a  motloy  host,  imper- 
fect instruction,  undeveloped  and  inferior 
talent,  are  necessarily  manifest,  and  a 
reader  of  ordinary  judgment  must  remark 
the  lamentable  deterioration  of  style,  the 
abundance  of  imitation,  ranging  from  the 
puerility  of  English  Christmas  books,  to 
the  unintelligible  mysticism  of  the  German 
school,  which  prevail  in  periodical  and 
volume,  compared  with  those  written  in 
the  renewing  reign  of  Jefl^roy ;  but  the 
strength  and  energy  of  thou;rht  are  still  in 
the  land,  and  it  requires  only  a  judicious 
and  respected  tribunal  of  criticism  to  make 
the  literary  circulation  of  Scotland  clear, 
and  strong,  and  famous,  as  it  was  in  those 
boasted  days. 

Ireland  can  scarcely  be  said  to  own  any 
literary  capital.  The  talent  as  well  as  the 
labor  of  hor  children  has  been  cxpendod  on 
other  hinds,  and  her  poverty  in  this  respect 
all  but  e(|uals  the  moagrenoss  of  hor  mute- 
rial  posscssioAs.  The  newspaper  press  of 
St.  Patrick's  Isle  has  Ions;  been,  like  her 
politicians,  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
and  in  this  age,  so  proline  in  periodicals, 
that  they  spring  up  in  every  city  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  Prophet's  gourd,  which  it  is 
fortunate  many  of  them  resoiiible  in  des- 
tiny also,  her  metropolis  can  bou.st  of  a 
single  Magazine.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  that  thoujrh  many, 
and  some  of  them  well  directed  efforts, 
have  been  made  to  establish  in  Ireland 
those  cheap  publications  so  numerous  in 
every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  not  a 
single  attempt  of  the  kind  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded ;  yet  a  people  so  unfortunately  pe- 
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ooliar  in  circamstances  are  not  without  evi- 
dences of  distinguishing  taste,  amonff  which 
might  be  numbered  the  poems  of  Moore, 
the  orations  of  Curran,  and  the  novels  of 
Griffin  and  Banim,  together  with  their 
lealous,  though  scarce  inferior  successors, 
Carleton  and  Davis,  and  pome  superior 
.  names  among  the  lyrists  and  historians  of 
the  repeal  agitation. 

Like  the  music  of  the  land,  which,  in 
her  memory,  has  outlasted  or  occupied  the 
room  of  sundry  more  necessary  and  gain- 
ful arts,  Ireland's  literature  retains  the  fit- 
falness  of  the  national  character,  and  the 
wild  sadness  of  her  historical  fortunes ;  her 
poetry  is  chequered  :with  light  and  shade, 
of  equal  intensity,  various  in  its  themes, 
but  always  heroic  or  tender ;  her  fiction 
displays  an  unrivalled  mixture  of  the  co- 
mic and  tragic  muse ;  the  former,  indeed, 
matchless  in  its  kind,  but  the  latter  gradu- 
ally predominating,  and  darkening  still 
deeper,  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Wrong, 
and  loss,  and  ruin,  seem  to  rest  on  the  re- 
membrance of  all  her  authors,  like  thun- 
der-clouds which  no  *'  sun-burst"  can  ba- 
nish, and  ever  retumiDg  after  the  rain. 
Thomas  Moore's  Melodies  to  Ford's  pic- 
ture of  the  defeated  angels,  the  singular 
versatile  and  emphatically  original  genius 
of  Ireland,  through  the  brilliancy  of  its 
wit  and  the  philosophy  of  its  unft'equent 
wisdom,  preserves  that  luckless  character- 
istic. 

The   genius  of  France,  compared  with 
that  of  Britain,  presents  us  with  a  contrast  | 
strong  as  their  ancient  rivalry.     Keen  to 

Serceive,  prompt  to  execute,  not  easily 
iscouragcd,  but  ever  ready  for  change, 
the  Gallic  land  has  retained,  through  all 
her  Revolutions,  a  perception  of  the  sub- 
lime and  b'jautiful,  like  that  which  grew  of 
old  among  the  shrines  of  Athens.  Boldly 
has  she  climbed  the  steeps  of  science, 
stately  were  her  steps  in  the  fairest  fields 
of  art,  and  lovely  her  goings  by  the  brighter 
streams  of  Helicon  ;  but  how  often  have 
the  dull  yet  profitable  things  of  life  been 
neglected  for  the  brilliant  and  the  baseless  ? 
and  even  in  these  how  often  has  true  taste 
been  overbalanced  by  proneness  to  ex- 
tremes, and  a  more  than  Athenian  love  of 
novelty  ?  Hence  the  literature  of  France, 
though  always  powerful,  and  boasting 
names  that  few  nations  could  rival  either 
in  strength  or  numbers,  is  at  present  pos- 
8ess<"d  with  such  a  thirst  for  what  may  be 
called  the  marvellous  of  ordinary  life,  as 
renders  its  fiction  a  mass  of  improbable 


scenes  and  distorted  passions,  to  which  no- 
thing but  the  evident  talents  of  the  au- 
thors, and  the  public  demand  for  excite- 
ment, could  give  the  slightest  claim  on  the 
reader's  attention,  while  the  songs  of  Ber- 
renger,  and  the  poems  of  Lamar  tine  are, 
as  in  distant  times  they  will  be,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world. 

Italy  lies  a  land  of  ruins,  where  art  still 
reigns,  in  right  of  the  inspiration  that  de- 
scended upon  her  in  the  night  of  the  middle 
ages,  beyond  which  her  literature  has  made 
such  small  advances,  for  Dante,  Petrarch,' 
and  Tasso  have  challenged  their  land  in 
vain,  for  many  a  century,  and  found  no 
champion  who  dares  to  reply.  Still  the 
inspiration  is  there,  and  peer  and  peasant 
alike  delight  to  versify,  and  sing  in  the 
same  grave  and  gentle  measure  the  praises 
of  saint  or  mistress. 

Thoughtful  Germany,  with  her  staid  in- 
dustry, ner  love  of  calm  investigation,  and 
honest  Gothic  credulity,  remains,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Baltic,  the  truest  representa- 
tive, as  she  was  the  esTliest  settlement,  of 
the  Teutonic  race.  Less  profit  seeking 
than  England,  and  less  splendor  loving 
than  France,  her  old  yet  busy  cities  rejoice 
in  treasures  of  native  art ;  music  has  gone 
into  the  hearts  of  her  people  ;  and,  for  its 
power  of  poetry,  and  depth  of  thought,  her 
literature  has  found  a  deservedly  high  place 
in  the  libraries  of  nations ;  but  the  poetry 
of  Germany  grows  wild  at  times  with  the 
soul  of  the  old  Saga  ;  her  philosophy  is  apt 
to  slumber,  and  in  that  sleep  what  dreams 
have  come  ?  high  but  hazy  as  the  hills  of 
Austria,  and  melting  away  into  mists  that 
darken  as  they  recede. 

Holland  has  been  called  ''  the  land  of 
dykes  and  dams,"  why  was  it  not  the  land 
of  neatness  ?  For  scouiing  has  ever  been 
the  soul  of  the  people,  who,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  learned  Armenian,  as  the  pole- 
mics of  his  time  designated  Grotius,  never 
seem  to  have  risen  above  the  spirit  of  their 
polished  floors  or  porcelain  tiles.  The 
Chinese  of  Europe,  but  without  their  Con- 
fucius ;  yet  the  want  w^s  well  supplied  by 
that  solid  and  enduring  resolution  which 
opposed  by  turns,  and  with  equal  success, 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

Here  closes  our  survey  of  modem  nations 
as  regards  their  distinguishing  peculiarities 
of  taste  and  genius ;  should  we  pursue  the 
subject  further  it  might  be  observed,  that 
the  nations  of  the  Baltic  are  of  a  kindred 
soul,  as  well  as  origin,  with  Germany  ;  and 
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the  names  of  Goethe,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
Bremer,  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  in  the 
volume  of  German  fame,  that  Russia, 
mighty  as  she  was  to  trample  out  the  mind 
of  Poland,  and  wide  as  are  the  deserts 
within  the  range  of  her  autocrat's  soeptre, 
still  takes  her  intellectual  character,  as  she 
Las  taken  her  yet  mushroom  civilizatiun, 
from  the  southern  nations,  whose  religion 
she  despises,  and  whose  politics  she  fears. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent 
we  would  find  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  forming,  in  matters  of  taste,  a  sort 
of  inferior  Italy,  whose  brightest  memories 
hang  round  the  Luciad  of  Camoens,  the  Cid 
of  Birae,  and  woe  for  chivalry,  the  gallant 
knight  of  La  Manoha  ! 

In  the  new  world,  the  southern  continent 
seems  but  a  repetition  of  the  European 
Peninsula,  as  the  northern  is,  with  its 
boasted  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  in- 
stitutions, but  a  cheap  edition  of  England. 

Over  the  broad  cast,  and  the  half  explor- 
ed Africa,  Europe  is  stretching  forth  the 
powers  of  her  all-graspins  commerce, 
strengthened  by  still  increasing  colonies, 
and  growing  civilization,  till  she  finds  her 
own  image  reflected  in  regions  dear  to  the 
fables  of  antiquity,  and  cities  known  only 
to  our  fathers  by  the  exaggerated  report  of 
dim  and  uncertain  tradition.  Before  her 
march  the  despotic  thrones  of  India,  found- 
ed by  so  many  conquerors,  have  fallen  to 
feeble  and  crumbling  fragments,  and  her 
temples,  from  which  flowed  the  streams  of 
ancient  mythology,  have  divided  the  do- 
minion of  their  thousand  gods  with  the 
desolating  powers  of  ruin  and  neglect. 

China  alone  maintains,  in  her  remote 
empire,  ramparted  by  deserts,  mountains, 
and  seas,  an  internal  world  of  her  own^  with 
its  peculiar  institutions,  its  uncommunicat- 
ed  arts,  and  its  far-boasted  philosophy ; 
but  that  world  is  stamped  with  the  unpro- 
grcssing  march  of  the  Asiatic  mind ;  the 
learning  and  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese, 
though  easily  acquired,  seem  to  have  stood 
still  through  the  ages  of  Europe's  awaken- 
ing, and  the  sleep  into  which  they  sank, 
while  the  progress  of  other  nations  was  like 
that  of  the  tortoise,  has  been  deepened  in 
latter  times  bv  the  pride,  the  jealousy,  and 
the  fear  of  ola  age,  which  can  be  succeeded 
only  by  imbecility. 

Situated  at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  Japan 
appears  but  an  insulated  China,  whose  ex- 
clusive spirit  seems  strengthened  by  the  sea 
that  giras  her  shores.  The  dwellers  of  the 
*'  Isles  of  morning,"  as  an  Eastern  poet 


has  called  them,  though  said  to  be  the  Bri- 
tons of  Asia,  are  in  reality  as  opposite  to 
the  enterprising  and  restless  islanders  of 
Europe  in  character,  taste,  and  social  in- 
stitutions, as  their  respective  countries  are 
in  longitude. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  knowledge 
regarding  the  arts  and  literature  of  those 
far  eastern  nations  is  even  yet  so  imperfect 
that  on  the  subject  we  can  only  remark, 
however  enthusiastic  the]  philosophers  of 
ages  less  keen  in  research  than  our  own 
might  have  been  in  their  praise,  yet  to  mo- 
dern observation  and  discovery  they  pre- 
sent nothing  beyond  the  ancient  and  un- 
changing genius  of  Asia. 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  different 
tendencies  of  national  mind  in  their  most 
prominent  displays,  an  inquiry  naturally 
arises  regarding  the  causes  of  such  a  re- 
markable variety ;  but  here  the  essayist 
will  experience  the  truth  of  that  observation 
forced  upon  our  notice  by  so  many  subjects. 
How  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  the  ex- 
tent of  human  knowledge !  The  causes 
which  determine  national  taste  are  bound 
up  with  those  that  form  national  character, 
and  both  are  as  complicated  and  intricate 
in  their  operations  as  the  means  by  which 
the  moral  or  intellectual  bias  is  given  to 
individuals.  Climate,  creed,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  first  institution,  subsequent 
^at  events,  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  or- 
dinary life,  all  are  to  be  considered  in  turn  ; 
yet  even  these  are  not  always  sufficient  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Thus  the  gorgeous,  but  enervating,  cli- 
mate of  Asia  seems  to  dispose  her  inhabit- 
ants in  the  peaceful  valleys  of  Siam,  or  the 
sterile  deserts  of  Arabia,  ihe  temples  of 
Mythza,  or  the  shadow  of  the  mosque,  to 
worship  mere  power,  pomp,  and  luxury, 
whether  displayed  in  the  palace  of  the 
prince,  or  the  page  of  the  poet.  Without 
sufficient  elevation  of  thought  for  the  ideal, 
or  energy  for  the  practical,  their  philosophy 
has  degenerated  into  indolence  and  their 
piety  into  absurd  and  useless  mortifications, 
and  the  mother  of  nations  has  never  advanc- 
ed beyond  a  state  of  semi-civilization,  her 
generations  being  from  the  period  of  our 
earliest  records,  through  the  conquests,  the 
vicissitudes,  and  the  discoveries  of  four 
thousand  years,  an  unvarying  succession  of 
despots  and  slaves. 

True  it  was  that  under  her  Arabian  con- 
querors some  remnants  of  ancient  art  and 
science  were  rescued  from  the  general  wreck 
of  Europe,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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Roman  learDinor  and  Grecian  philosophy 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  deserts  of  the 
farthest  east  from  the  horrors  of  the  north- 
ern invasion,  and  the  civil  dissentions 
which  embroiled  though  it  could  not  far- 
ther disgrace  the  closing  days  of  Home. 
Yet  mark  how  that  knowledge  was  render- 
ed back  to  Europe  with  a  celerity  that 
must  have  astonished  any  eastern  astrologer, 
had  his  trusted  stars  informed  him  that  the 
western  barbarians,  whom  the  caliphs  con- 
quered and  despised  by  turns,  should,  as  in 
the  present  day,  become  the  arbitrators  and 
instructors  of  Asia. 

The  Crusaders  conld  not  retain  one  vil- 
lage of  that  Holy  Land  for  which  so  much 
was  given  and  promised,  but  with  their 
swords  and  palm  branches  the  knights  and 
pilgrims  brought  back  from  Palestine  those 
scattered  rays  of  thought  and  science  that 
brightened  through  their  dark  but  chival- 
rous ages,  and  led  Europe  on  till  the  inven- 
tion of  piinting,  the  Protestant  Reformai 
tion,  and  the  discoveries  of  enterprising 
commerce,  paved  the  way  for  all  the  gather- 
ed power  of  science,  art,  and  literature, 
which  have  wrought  the  wonders  of  the 
present  age,  and  promise  still  mightier  re- 
sults for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  was  it  the  climate  of 
Greece  that  made  her  once  the  home  of  the 
graces,  the  temple  of  glory,  and  the  shrine 
of  freedom  as  the  world  then  knew  it  ? 
We  have  seen  the  children  of  Othman  re- 
taining for  ages  the  same  despotic  barbarism 
in  the  very  atmosphere  breathed  by  Plato, 
Homer,  and  Leonidas.  Does  not  history 
here  supply  an  instance  of  the  power  of 
creeds  in  forming  the  mental  character  of 
nations  ?  The  Greeks,  great  as  were  the 
absurdities  and  errors  of  their  mythology, 
found  in  it  no  barrier  to  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry.  Theirs  was  a  faith  that 
owned  and  made  no  martyrs,  except  in  the 
doubtful  case  of  Socrates,  from  the  days  of 
Troy  to  the  Christian  era ;  whilst  it  afford- 
ed a  boundless  and  fitting  scope  for  that 
wealth  of  imagination  brought,  it  may  be, 
from  the  well-spring  of  early  wisdom  which 
flowed  of  old,  they  said,  beside  the  pile  in 
the  day-spring  of  Egyptian  glory ;  but 
their  Turkish  conquerors  having  added  to 
their  Asiatic  indolence  and  Tartar  ferocity 
a  creed  which  limited  all  research  to  the 
Koran,  and  concentrated  all  their  duties  in 
believing,  rose,  triumphed,  and  fell  under 
the  natural  results  of  such  a  system  of  fana- 
ticism and  ignorance,  and  were  driven  from 
the  groves  of  Academus  and  the  city  of  Mi- 


nerva, even  as  they  had  entered  them — bar- 
barians. 

The  Romans  derived  their  learning  and 
theology  from  Greece,  but  the  early  exist- 
ence and  subsequent  prosperity  of  Rome, 
were  founded  on  rapine  and  violence ;  her 
institutions  were  from  the  first  essentially 
military,  and  the  revolution  which  altered 
the  republic  to  an  empire  made  them  only 
more  despotically  so.  Hence  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  Romans,  were  those  of 
soldiers,  their  luxuries  and  even  their  tastes 
were  those  of  successful  robbers,  and  every 
new  accession  of  wealth  and  power,  while  it 
enabled  them  to  decorate  their  amphithe- 
atres with  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Apel^esy 
also  furnished  the  means  of  augmenting 
the  bloody  sports  of  the  arena,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  domain  of  luxury  without  raising 
the  standard  of  taste. 

When  the  Empress  of  the  world  turned 
from  her  ancient  gods,  finding  their  days 
were  numbered,  the  long  wars  and  frequent 
revolutions  which  crowded  on  her  closino: 
eyes,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  the  terrors  and  austerities 
with  which  the  new  faith  was  invested  in 
the  popular  mind  all  contributed  to  sink 
the  art,  the  taste,  and  the  intellect  of  the 
times  to  one  dull  and  monastic  level. 

Yet,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  same 
faith,  when  itself  immersed  in  the  gross 
darkness  of  succeeding  ages,  and  seated  on 
the  high  place  of  Roman  power,  made  the 
first  effort  to  recall  the  memory  of  Grecian 
genius  to  the  frozen  heart  of  Europe.  It  was 
she  who  kept  the  remnants  of  classic  learn- 
ing safe,  though  hidden  in  the  dust  of  her 
convents.  It  was  for  her  that  the  pencil  ot 
Raphael,  the  pen  of  Dante,  and  the  all- 
exccUing  hand  of  Michael  Angolo,  execut- 
ed those  glorious  monuments  which  still 
remain  the  praise  and  wonder  of  our  times. 
Other  agencies  perfected  what  the  Church 
had  begun ;  but  the  full  flood  of  the  river 
was  not  what  those  had  anticipated  who 
first  unsealed  its  spring. 

The  liberal  patronage  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  bestowed  on  the  Fine  Arts  cannot 
indeed  be  said  to  have  caused  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  but  that  it  greatly,  though 
indirectly,  contributed  to  that  event,  will 
not  be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
by  her  munificent  though  injudicious  dis- 
plays of  taste  she  incurred  enormous  expense, 
to  defray  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  old 
and  well-tried  machinery  for  raising  funds, 
as  in  the  notable  instance  of  indulgence 
selling,  which  followed  the  building  oi  St. 
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Peter's  with  all  its  mighty  but  unexpected 
results ;  and  that,  bj  refining  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  even  through  the 
medium  of  popular  devotion,  she  inadver- 
tently Go-operated  with  other  causes  in  rais- 
ing the  public  mind  above  those  puerile 
absurdities  and  tyrannical  decrees,  by 
which  she  still  intended  to  govern  it,  when 
the  age  of  their  authority  had  passed  away 
for  ever.  Yet,  in  surveying  the  variety  stamp- 
ed on  the  character,  as  well  as  on  the 
tastes  of  modern  nations,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  causes  of  its  existence,  like 
those  of  many  a  more  interesting  problem, 
lie  yet  beyond  our  search. 

It  cannot  be,  for  example,  a  few  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  the  fact,  that  the  Protestant 
ritual  is  establi.^hcd  in  the  one  kingdom, 
and  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  other,  that 
produces  the  diifcrence  which  all  observers 
nave  remarked  in  the  mental  tendencies  of 
England  and  France,  that  the  rational  doc- 
trines of  liberal  and  enlightened  Protestant- 
ism, compared  with  the  old  exacting  creed, 
which  from  its  Pontifif  to  its  Confessional,  was 
one  system  of  spiritual  despotism ,  naturally 
encouraged  the  freedom  of  thought,  and  the 
energy  of  action  is  now,  we  believe,  no  lon- 
ger doubtful ;  and  much  of  Britain's  prac- 
tical sense,  and  consequent  prosperity,  may 
be  owing  to  Luther  and  Calvin.  But  we 
cannot  affirm  that  all  the  love  of  pomp  and 


novelty  inherited  by  her  southern  neighbor 
is  the  bequest  of  Rome.  Spain  has  the 
same  Catholic  faith,  and  a  still  brighter 
climate,  yet  neither  the  taste  nor  the  cha- 
racter of  her  inhabitants  approach  the  Gal- 
lic form  ;  and  Protestant  Prussia  is  yet  far 
from  rivalling  practical  and  commercial 
England  in  her  mighty  mechanics,  yet  in 
displays  of,  or  taste  for,  the  Fine  Arts, 
Berlin  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  Vienna — 
Vienna,  the  royal  seat  of  devoutly  Catholic 
Austria. 

We  know  not  if  her  liability  to  fogs  and 
inundations  from  the  Northern  Ocean  has 
conferred  upon  Holland  the  gift  of  everlast- 
ing neatness  and  most  orderly  inclinations. 
There  are  lands  over  which  the  wings  of  the 
mist  spread  no  less  darkly,  to  whose  inha- 
bitants a  little  of  her  zeal  in  this  respect 
might  be  deemed  a  valuable  addition.  In 
short,  in  the  consideration  of  national 
taste,  as  in  the  prosecution  of  every  other 
subject,  cases  will  be  found  which  cannot 
be  made  analagous,  and  effects  whose 
causes  have  never  been  discovered.  The 
world  has  much  to  learn,  not  only  on  this 
but  far  more  important  matters,  yet  what- 
ever the  approximate,  wo  are  certain  that 
the  ultimate  cause  arises  from  that  endless 
and  yet  harmonious  variety  which  infinite 
wisdom  has  inscribed  on  nil  the  productions 
of  his  material  and  mental  universe. 


From   the    Dnblin    UniTcrsitjr    Magctiac. 

SLEDY  CASTLE,  AND  ITS  TRAGEDY. 


In  a  secluded  part  of  the  county  of  Water- 
ford  (in  the  parish  of  Modclligo)  stands 
the  lonely  rum  of  Sledy  Castle,*  which, 
though  unnoticed  by  tourists  and  sketchcrs, 
has  been  celebrated  in  its  day  for  a  tragedy 
of  real  life,  marked  by  the  features  of  ro- 
mance, and  connected  with  the  civil  dis- 
cords of  Ireland  in  the  17th  century,  and 
which  has  ^iven  significant  names  to  some 
places  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  fragment  of 
local  history,  hitherto  unwritten,  and  now 
fast  passing  away  from  the  failing  memory 
of  tradition.  But  the  castle  is  not  favor- 
ably situated  for  attracting  attention, 
though  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of 
Cappoquin.    It  stands  on  a  slight  elevation, 

•  The  English  reader  is  requested  to  pronounce 
it  Slay-dy.  The  place  is  called  in  Irish  CuracfMui' 
SUdjff  i.  e.  the  Bog  of  the  duagmireti. 


at  a  short  distance  from  a  little-frequented 
road  leading  from  Cappoquin  to  Clonmel, 
in  an  uninteresting  landscape,  consisting 
simply  of  ground  a  little  undulating  and 
divided  into  fields,  a  sprinkling  of  planta- 
tion, a  cabin  or  two,  the  shallow  River 
Finisk*  winding  beside  the  way,  and  peeps 
of  low  hills  in  the  distance. 

The  tall,  dark,  square  ruin,  with  its 
many  gables  and  high  chimneys,  less  re- 
sembles a  castle  than  a  bawu,  as  we  call  in 
Ireland  a  stone  dwelling,  strongly  and  de- 
fensively built,  but  not  regularly  castellat- 
ed. It  is  a  lone  and  naked  object ;  there 
is  no  graceful  veil  of  ivy,  no  umbrageous 
tree  weeping  near  it,  like  some  only  surviv- 

•  In  Irish,  Fionn  Uitge^  t.  e.  the  fair  water ;  from 
Fiann  (pronounced  Finn)^  fair,  and  C^t*^  (pronounc- 
ed Ish-ga),  water. 
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ing  friend,  that  bad  seen  its  day  of  strength, 
and  mourned  its  years  of  decay.  The  edi- 
fice is  in  the  form  of  a  doable  cross,  the 
eight  limbs  being  all  of  eqnal  length,  and 
each  finished  by  a  tall,  large  gable,  crown- 
ed by  a  high  chimney;  of  these  gables, 
seven  remain  perfect — the  eighth  has  fallen. 
The  castle  is  placed  diagonally  on  its  site ; 
a  circumstance  which  added  considerably 
to  its  defensive  capabilities.  It  is  of  rough 
stone,  plastered  over,  and  every  corner  is 
faced  with  cut  stone.  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  and  still  partially  covered  with  a 
steep  stone  roof.  The  windows  are  irregu- 
larly placed — ^rather  small,  oblong  squares, 
divided  into  panes  by  slight  stone  muilions 
and  transoms.  The  entrance  is  completely 
demolished,  but  its  two  square  flanking 
towers,  one  at  each  side,  still  remain ;  that 
on  the  left  (as  the  spectator  faces  the  cas- 
tle) has  a  parapeted  and  battlemented  plat- 
form, with  a  machicollation ;  the  other  is 
of  inferior  size,  with  the  remains  -of  stone 
stairs,  midway  in  which  is  an  opening — a 
small  round  arch  of  cut  stone — as  if  intend- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  looking  down 
into  the  hall,  to  reconnoitre  visitors.  The 
broken  stairs  lead  to  a  small,  ill-lighted 
stone  room,  the  ^'  ladye's  bower "  of  the 
olden  times,  and  thence  up  to  the  turret 
top,  where  the  fair  lady  might  woo  the 
summer  evening  air. 

Th's  interior  of  the  castle  is  a  mere  shell, 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  ruins  and 
rubbish,  overgrown  with  nettles  and  rank 
weeds;  but  it  is  still  evident  that  there 
were  four  stories,  with  three  floors,  sup- 
ported on  plain  stone  corbels.  On  the 
ground-floor  may  be  traced  the  kitchen, 
with  its  ample  fire-place,  and  an  arched 
recess  beside  it ;  this  apartment  adjoins  the 
machicollated  flanking  tower.  Of  other 
rooms  nothing  can  be  distinguished.  The 
whole  building  is  very  plain ;  solidity  and 
security  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  aim  of 
the  founder. 

The  entire  was  surrounded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  a  moat,  furnished  with  a 
draw-bridge.  Of  these  no  vestiges  remain, 
the  moat  having  been  long  since  filled  up,  to 
facilitate  agricultural  labors  round  the  spot. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sledy  Castle  to  its  history,  and  that 
of  its  original  possessors,  the  M'Graths. 

In  very  early  times,  the  ancient  family 
of  M'Grath*    held   large   estates  in  the 

*  This  name  occars  in  old  reconis,  with  varioos 
orthographies ;  I  have  seen  it  written  Cragb,  Creigh, 
Creagh,     BfCragh,    M'Craith,     Magnub,     and 


western  part  of  the  county  Waterford. 
They  richly  endowed  the  Augustinian  Ab- 
bey, at  Abbeyside,*  near  Dungarvan; 
among  the  ruins  of  which,  under  a  low  win- 
dow at  the  east  end,t  is  an  ancient  tomb, 
inscribed,  "  Donald  M'Grath,  1400."  For 
the  defence  of  the  abbey,  this  family  built, 
beside  it,  a  lofty  square  castle,  some  ruins 
of  which  still  remain.  Local  tradition  af- 
firms that  the  M'Graths  also  built  Femane 
Castle^  (of  which  scarce  a  fragment  now 
exists),  near  Sledy;  and  Castle  Clonagh,§ 
!  Castle  Connagh,  and  Castle  Reigh ;  all 
near  the  boundary  lioe  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Waterford  and  Tipperary. 

At  the  close  of  the  16th,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century,  the  most  remarka- 
ble person  of  the  family  was  Philip  M'Grath, 
commonly  called  in  Insh,  PAi7t6-na-  Tsiodaj 
(pronounced  na'2eeda)j  that  is  ^^  Silken 
Philip,"  meaning  polished,  or  elegant, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  The  country  people  relate 
that,  at  this  period,  one  of  the  family 
estates  comprised  seven  townlands,  within 
a  ring  fenee.  Philip  had  two  brothers,  of 
whom,  one  named  John,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  old,  and  now  ruined  castle  of 
Cloncoscoran,||  near  Dungarvan ;  the  other 
named  (1  think)  Pierce,  is  stated  to  have 
built  the  old  Castle  of  Kilmanehin,  in  the 
barony  of  Glenheira. 

M*Grath :  I  have  adopted  (he  latter,  as  in  nse  in  the 
districts  where  the  family  flourished.  Dr.  Lanigan 
says:  **Oar  old  writers  allowed  themselves  too 
great  a  latitude  in  spelling  proper  names,  so  as  often 
to  excite  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  one  and  the 
same  person.  Hundreds  of  instances  might  tw  ad- 
duced.''— Eccktiattical  Hittory,  Vol.  ii. 

*  The  remains  of  this  building  (the  wall,  tower, 
entrances,  and  windows)  show  it  to  have  been  of 
ereat  beauty;  the  light  Gothic  tower  is  sixty  feet 
nigh,  and  the  arch  that  supports  it  is  greatly  admir- 
ed tor  the  elegance  and  skill  of  its  construction. 
The  oak  timber  used  in  turning  the  arch  is  still  in 
good  preservation,  after  a  lapse  of  six  centuries, 
though  much  exposed  to  the  wet. 

t  It  formerly  stood  at  the  north  side,  near  the  al- 
tar— the  usual  situation  for  the  toml»  of  founders  of 
religious  edifices. 

t  Near  Femane  now  stands  a  modem  house, 
called  Mountain  Castle,  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
stronghold. 

f  Castle  Clonagh  (in  the  county  of  Tipperary) 
is  a  circular  structure,  commanding  the  glen  of 
Rossmore,  ihrouf  h  which  runs  the  boundary  line  of 
the  ix>unties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary.  Castle 
Connagh  stands  on  a  high  rock  over  the  river  Neir ; 
it  is  square,  and  is  protected  on  the  side  next  the 
river  by  two  round  towers.  Castle  Connagh  and 
Castle  Reigh  are  in  the  county  Waterford,  in  the 
baronv  of  Glenaheira. 

II  This  castle  is  in  a  very  low  situation ;  it  has  a 
moderately  elevated  square  tower  at  one  end,  and  has 
much  th6  appearance  of  a  religious  structure. 
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The  persona!  grace  and  aocomplishmenta 
of  Silken  Philip  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
a  noble  maiden,*  Mary  Power,  or  Poer, 
daughter  of  John  lo  Poer,  then  Baron  of 
Curraghmore.  She  fell  violently  in  love 
with  him,  surmounted  the  opposition  of  her 
family,  and  married  him;  and  Philip 
brought  home  his  bride  to  the  old  castle  of 
Fernane,  where  ho  then  resided.  ''  Omnia 
vincit  amor,"  says  Virgil ;  but  in  this  in- 


stance love  had  not  subdued  all  the  pride 
of  this  high-bom  fair  :  she  despised  her  hus- 
band's dwelling  as  soon  as  she  saw  it,  and 
positively  refused  ever  to  enter  it,  saying 
that  her  father's  stables  would  bi3  a  more 
befitting  residence  for  a  lady.     She  ordered 
dinner  to  be  served  on  a  rocky  hillock  that 
overlooks  the  river  Finisk ;  and  when  the 
repast  was  over,  she  returned  to  her  father's 
seat,  and  there  datermined  to  remain  till 
her  husband  should  have  built  for  her  such 
an  abode  as  she  could  esteem  worthy  of  her 
presence  ;  and  she  further  required  that  it 
should  be  erected  on  her  o?m  jointure  lands 
of  Ciirach  na  Sledify  to  secure  herself  in  the 
use  of  the  intended  castle  during  her  life. 
Philip  at  first  refused  to  build  the  desired 
residence ;  but  his  wife  insisted  with  such 
vehemence,  that  a  serious  misunderstanding 
took  place  between  them,  and  the  lady  vow- 
ed never  to  be  reconciled  till  she  obtained 
her  wish.     The  bridegroom  seeing  his  do- 
mestic comfort  at  stake  for  ever,  yielded  at 
length,  and  commenced   the  work.      His 
friends  and  relatives  came  forward  to  his 
assistance  ;  and  the  numerous  tenants  of  his 
family  and  their  connexions  not  only  gave 
voluntary  labor,  but  also  brought  such  large 
contributions  of  every  kind,  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  building,  that  when 
the  Castle  of  Sledy  was  finished,   Philip 
M'Grath  found  himself  much  richer  than 
when  he  commenced — a  circumstance  wor- 
thy to  be  recorded  of  an  Irbh  gentleman  ; 
it  being  proverbial   that   a   diametrically 
opposite  result  generally  attends  mansion- 
building  in  Ireland.     A  quantity  of  fine  oak 
timber  was  used  in  the  con  truction  of  the 
castle  ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains, 
having  been  all  carried  away  piecemeal  by 
the  peasantry,  subsequent  to  its  desolation  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  principal  apartments  was 
placed  a  handsome  marble  chimney-piece, 
with  the  name  of  the  founder,  and  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  building,  *'  Phi- 
Uppui  M*Grath,    1628."     That  memorial 

*  This  lady's  sisTer,    Catherine,  married  John 
Fitzgerald,  or  DromaDa  (county  Waterford),  and 
grandmother  of  \ht  first  Earl  of  Grandisoo. 


was  extant  for  about  %  oentnry  after  the 
desertion  of  the  castle,  but  is  not  now  to  be 
found.  Tradition  says  that  the  building  of 
Sledy  Castle  occupied  seven  years  ;  during 
which  period  the  lady  of  Philip  M'Grath 
presented  him  with  four  children :  the 
three  elder  were  daughters,'  named  (in  the 
order  of  their  birth)  Margaret,  Catherine, 
and  Mary ;  the  youngest  was  a  son,  named 
Donell  {Anglicej  Daniel). 

The  castle  being  at  length  finished,  and 
the  lady's  pride  gratified,  she  came,  with 
her  husband  and  children,  to  take  posses- 
sion, and  the  now  happy  couple  looked  for- 
ward to  many  years  of  enjojrment.  But  the 
foundations  of  the  dwelling  had  been  laid 
in  strife,  and  that  of  no  trivial  kind  :  there 
had  been  the  loosening  of  the  most  holy 
ties,  the  endangering  of  the  most  sacred 
affections ;  that  very  home  had  arisen  as  a 
memorial  of  domestic  discord ;  and  when 
the  walls  were  thus  founded,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  blood  and  rapine  subsequently 
smote  them  to  their  destruction. 

Philip  M'Grath  and  his  wife,  when  the 
cause  of  discontent  was  removed,  lived  lov- 
ingly together,  esteemed  by  their  equals, 
and  respected  by  their  inferiors,  and  for  a 
few  short  years  comfort  and  happiness 
seemed  to  have  fixed  their  abode  at  Sledy. 
But  scarcely  had  five  years  elapsed  from 
the  completion  of  the  castle,  when  Philip 
M'Grath  was  snatched  away,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  from  his  new-built  dwelling,  his 
now  affectionate  wife,  and  his  youthful 
family. 

On  his  death,  the  heir,  his  son  Donell,* 
a  child,  was  removed  by  his  guardians  to 
Dublin,  for  his  education ;  but  the  widow, 
with  her  daughters,  remained  at  Sledy. 
She  was  a  clever  and  notable  woman  ;  and 
all  things  that  devolved  to  her  management 
throve  so  well,  that  Sledy  Castle,  forlorn 
as  it  now  looks,  was  famed  for  its  ample 
stores  of  rich  plate  and  fine  linen,  hand- 
some furniture,  and  well-filled  money-chests. 
Another  sorrow,  however,  afflicted  her  not 
long  after  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Her 
son,  Donell  M'Philip  M'Grath  (as  he  is 
styled  in  old  records),  died  in  his  minority, 
but  I  cannot  tell  in  what  year,  between  1633 
and  1641.  The  estate  of  Sledy,  or  at 
least  a  principal  part,  seems  then  to  have 
vested  in  the  next  male  heir,  Pierce  M'Grath 
(probably  the  brother  of  Philip);  but  the 
widow  still  continued  at  the  castle  with  her 

*  By  an  inquisition  taken  at  Cappoquin,  the  10th 
of  September,  1633,  Donell  MThilip  M'Grath  was 
foond  to  be  seized  of  Sledy,  Ac,  Ac 
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daughters,  who  were  possessed  of  very  large 
fortunes.  The  widow  was  endowed  with 
many  excellent  qualities,  notwithstanding 
the  blemish  on  the  outset  of  her  matrimo- 
nial career ;  time,  sorrow,  and  the  exercise 
of  a  strong  understanding  had  chastened 
all  her  feelings,  and  her  merits  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  She  gave  her  daugh- 
ters a  good  education,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  they  grew  up  to 
womanhood  rcmarkahly  handsome  and  at- 
tractive, and  had,  as  may  well  he  supposed, 
innumerable  admirers,  not  less  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  accomplishments,  than 
on  account  of  their  wealth.  Tradition  re- 
lates that  the  eldest,  Margaret,  was  of  the 
stately  order  of  beauties,  and  had  inherited 
the  pride  of  her  mother  in  her  youthful 
days.  The  youngest,  Mary,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  mild  and  winning  creature ;  so  kind, 
-so  gentle,  so  full  of  feeling,  so  lovable,  that 
she  was  commonly  called,  in  Irish,  Maire 
miHs  ni  Philib  na  Tsioda  (pronounced 
Mary  a  meelish  nee  Philip  na  Teeda)yi.  c. 
Silken  Philip's  sweet  Mary.  The  three 
sisters  were  fond  of  society,  embracing  every 
opportunity  the  neighborhood  afforded  of 
enjoying  it ;  and  they  frequently  visited 
Cionmel,  which  being  then,  as  now,  a  mili- 
tary station,  balls  and  parties  there  were 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  officers. 

The  commotions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  favorable  to  the  gangs  of  outlaws 
who  infested  the  rural  districts,  to  which  they 
were  a  pest  and  a  terror,  robbing  and  mur- 
dering by  night,  and  taking  shelter  by  day 
in  bogs,  or  among  rocks,  or  in  the  moun- 
tain recesses.  The  part  of  the  county 
Waterford  of  which  I  write  (the  parish  of 
Modolligo,  in  the  barony  of  Decies  without 
Drum)  was  frequented  by  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, whose  captain  was  a  desperado,  call- 
ed in  Irish,  Uaithne  (pronounced  Oo-a-nee)^ 
which  being  translatable  into  "Green," 
I  shall  term  him  by  that  name,  for  the 
convenience  of  such  readers  as  are  not 
gifted  with  the  Irish  tongue.  This  man 
had  long  and  greedily  desired  the  plunder 
of  Sledy  Castle ;  but  all  his  plans  for  ef- 
fecting an  entrance  were  defeated  by  the 
caution  of  the  widow,  who,  quite  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  the  times,  kept  garrison 
with  an  unrelaxing  vigilance.  The  gate 
was  always  locked,  and  the  keys  in  the 
lady's  possession;  the  moat  was  always 
full,  and  the  drawbridge  never  lowered 
without  strict  precaution ;  no  ingress  or 
egress  permitted  to  any  person  whatever 
after  nightfall ;  and  when  it  happened  that 


the  matron  Chatelaine  was  absent,  a  near 
relation,  in  whom  she  could  confide,  waa 
appointed  commandant  for  the  time.  To 
attempt  swimming  the  moat  would  induce 
the  double  risk  of  being  drowned,  or  es- 
pied and  shot  by  the  sentinel ;  but,  even 
were  it  effected,  it  would  have  proved  use- 
less, as  the  height  and  narrowness  of  the 
castle  windows  precluded  escalade.  Bui 
Green  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  difficulties :  he  knew  that  the 
pillage  of  Sledy  would  amply  repay  time 
spent  and  pains  lavished,  and  he  determin- 
ed to  await  his  opportunity. 

At  this  period  he  had  established  his 
head  quarters  at  a  "  Lis"*  (a  circular  flat 
green  mound,  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
grass  grown  ditch)  on  the  borders  of  a 
stream,  and  lying  four  or  five  miles  distant 
from  Sledy.  Experience  had  proved  to 
him  that  he  had  little  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  design  upon  the  widow^s  strong- 
hold, without  the  aid  of  domestic  treach- 
ery. The  servants  generally  were  faithful, 
being  followers  or  fosterers  of  the  family. 
There  was,  however,  amongst  them  a 
kitchen-maid,  on  whom  ho  hoped  to  work 
through  the  means  of  love  and  vanity — 
two  dangerous  sentiments  for  a  weak  fe- 
male head,  and  a  base  female  heart.  The 
scullion  was  just  the  fit  tool  for  a  villain, 
being  the  meanest  and  least-cultivated 
person  in  the  household,  and  the  farthest 
removed  from  comprehending  anything  of 
loyalty  or  honor.  Green  had  among  his 
band  a  son,  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant — 
a  remarkably  handsome  young  man;  him 
the  outlaw  tutored  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  kitchen-maid,  as  she  went  and 
returned  from  mass,  and  to  profess  himself 
her  lover.  They  met  thus,  young  Green 
and  the  scullion,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ; 
and  the  fine  words  and  fine  person  of  the 
pretended  suitor  gained  so  much  on  tho 
wretched  woman,  that  she  entered  into  all 
his  views,  and  promised  to  watch  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  for  his  stealing  into 
the  castle,  and  make  it  known  to  him  by  a 
pre-concerted  signal.  In  consequence  of 
this  agreement.  Green,  the  elder,  moved 
his  band  nearer  to  Sledy,  for  their  night- 
quarters,  establishing  them  about  a  milo 
from  tho  castle,  at  a  huge  rock,  called  in 

♦  Properly  spelled  Lios :  these  mounds  are  fre- 
quent, and  are  erroneously  called  Danish  forts;  but 
fhey  were  the  abodes  of  the  ancient  Irish,  whose 
wattled  dwelling  stood  in  the  centre.  The  outer 
dilch  served  as  a  fortification,  and  was  often  planted 
with  hawthorn  trees.  *'  Rath"  is  another  name  for 
these  lorts. 
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Irish  Carrig  na  Chodla  (pronounced  Car- 
rig  na  Hullah)  i.  «.,  Rock  of  tho  Sleep, 
and  popularly  termed  in  English,  ''  the 
Sleepy  Rock,"  which  is  a  corruption  of 
"  the  Sleeping  Rock" — a  name  given  to 
tho  place  by  tho  peasantry,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Green  taking  bis  repose 
there,  while  his  sentinels  were  on  the  watch 
for  the  promised  signal  from  the  castle. 
The  Sleepy  Rock  is  the  chief  of  a  group  of 
stratified  congromerate  rocks,  laid  bare 
hear  the  summit  of  a  hill  called  Eagle 
Hill.  These  rocks  lie  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  road  between  Clonmcl  and  Dun- 
garvan,  and  present  numerous  shelves  and 
recesses,  shaded  by  superincumbent  masses, 
and  partially  clothed  with  tufts  of  heath 
and  fern,  grass  and  wild  flowers.  It  is 
about  a  mile  from  Sledy.  Upwards  of 
three  miles  from  the  rock  is  a  kind  of  pass, 
called  the  Dhu  Clee  {Dnhdh  Cloidh)  i.  c, 
the  Dark  Fence,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  fortified  road  between  two  woods ; 
from  thence  Green's  ''  Lis''  is  a  mile  dis- 
tant. 

Among  tho  wild  crags  of  the  Sleepy 
Rock,  the  outlaws  made  their  midnight  lair 
beside  their  watch-fire.  The  whole  district 
was  then  densply  wooded,  and  frequent- 
ed by  the  wolf*  and  wild  cat,  the  fox, 
badger,  hedgehog,  and  weasel,  the  eagle, 
raven,  hawk,  and  kite,  and  occasionally 
visited  by  wild  geese  and  ducks,  cranes 
and  sea-gulls.  All  of  these,  except  the 
wolf  and  wild  cat,  are  still  denizens  or  vi- 
sitors of  the  locality.  The  night  scene  at 
the  Sleepy  Rock  must  have  been  one  well 
suited  to  a  pencil  such  as  Salvator  Rosa's : 
the  dark  thick  woods — tho  savage  crags — 
the  still  more  savage  figures  grouped 
amongst  them,  round  their  fire,  with  their 
wild  glibs  of  hair  hanging  over  their  faces, 
their  pointed  barrad  caps,  their  straight 
trousCj  and  rude  brogues,  and  long  frieze 
coats,  with  skirts  divided  into  four — the 
pistols  and  skein  (dngger-knife)  in  the 
girdle ;  and  over  all  the  ample  frieze  cloak, 
of  which  Spencer  speaks  so  angrily — "  The 
Irish  mantle,  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw, 
a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  an  apt  cloak  for 
a  thief.     .  .     The  outlaw  being,  for 

his  many  crimes  and  villanies,  banished 
from  the  towns  and  houses  of  honest  men, 
and  wandering  in  waste  places  far  from 
danger  of  law,  maketh  his  mantle  his 
house,  and  under  it  covereth  himself  from 

•  The  last  presentment  for  killing  a  wolf,  in  the 
neighboring  county,  Cork  (and  the  last,  I  tfaink,  in 
Ireland),  was  in  1710. 


the  wrath  of  heaven,  from  tho  offence  of 
the  earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men. 
When  it  raineth,  it  is  his  pent-house — 
when  it  bloweth,  it  is  his  tent — when  it 
freezeth,  it  is  his  tabernacle."*  Wrapped 
in  such  serviceable  mantles,  the  banditti 
at  the  Sleepy  Rock  reposed  round  their 
fire,  while  the  wakeful  sentinel  kept  watch 
for  the  long-expected  signal  from  their 
ally  in  the  castle. 

Leaving  these  worthies,  we  shall  return 
to  the  fair  sisters  of  Sledy.  They  had  be- 
come acquainted  at  Clonmel  with  three 
English  officers,  whose  names  and  whose 
rank  tradition  has  not  preserved,  though 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  noble  family.  The  acquaintance 
between  these  officers  and  the  young  ladies 
soon  ripened  into  mutual  and  warm  attach- 
ment, which  promised  to  terminate  happi- 
ly in  the  union  of  the  three  couples ;  for, 
upon  the  suitors  laying  their  pretensions 
before  the  mother  of  the  fair  maidens, 
they  were  favorably  received,  and  encou- 
raged to  hope  for  the  hands  of  their  ladye- 
loves.  From  this  we  may  naturally  infer 
that  those  military  men  were  themselves 
persons  of  some  consequence  and  property ; 
for  though  daughters  might  be  won  by  the 
gay  trappings,  and  the  masculine  beauty 
and  accomplishments  of  suitors,  whose 
"  all  of  wealth  was  love,"  parents  (espe- 
cially the  parents  of  heiresses)  are  seldom 
so  romantically  inclined. 

It  was  now  the  summer  of  the  year  1641 
— a  year  unhappily  memorable  for  the  great 
rebellion  in  the  month  of  October.  Mar- 
garet, the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twenty,  Catherine 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  "  Maire  milis" 
— the  sweet  Mary — about  seventeen.  The 
three  officers  received  an  invitation  from 
the  widow  to  become  her  guests  at  Sledy 
Castle,  and  consequently  they  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days.  It  may 
well  be  imagined  that  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  their  arrival,  the  happy  sisters, 
"  the  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved,"  left 
from  time  to  time  their  now  desolate  bow- 
er, and  tripped  deftly  up  the  stone  stairs 
to  the  turret  top — 

"  Looking  afar  if  yet  their  lovers*  steeds 

Kept  pace  with  their  expectancy,  and  flew."  Byroic. 

At  length  the  expected  visitor?  came  in 
sight,  gallantly  mounted,  and  in  military 
apparel,   for  it  is  but  in  modern  times  that 

*  See  Spencer's  "  State  of  Ireland." 
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British  officers  have  affected  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  distincinve  garb,  and  escape  from 
it  into  ^^  mufti "  on  all  occasions,  as  if 
striving  to  conceal  their  position  in  their 
country's  service,  like  something  disreputa- 
ble. Whether  this  arises  from  an  idea  of 
bon  ton  J  or  from  a  decay  of  chivalrous  feel- 
ings, it  is  hut  a  sorry  compliment  to  the 
service,  and  is  one  of  the  peculiar  phases 
of  John  Bull-ism.  It  not  being  yet  the 
fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  £n- 
fflish  officers  to  disguise  themselves  as  civi- 
lians, the  guests  from  Clonmel  appeared  in 
their  military  dress* — the  heavy  and  en- 
cumbering portions  of  it,  the  cullets  and 
vambraces,  were  laid  aside,  but  the  breast- 
piece  gleamed  beneath  the  stout  buff  coat, 
with  its  deep  cuffisi  and  collar,  and  silver 
buttons  ;  the  casque  shone  upon  the  head  ; 
the  broad  scarf  crossed  the  figure  from 
shoulder  to  hip  ;  the  trusty  belt  sustained 
the  heavy  sword  ;  the  gorget  protected  the 
throat,  and  the  iron-fingered  gauntlet  the 
hand  and  wrist ;  and  the  high  horseman's 
boot,  with  the  spur  on  heel,  encased  the  leg 
After  each  officer,  rode  his  servant,  with  his 
master's  cloak-bag  and  valise,  or  small  tra- 
velling mail.  The  horses'  hoofs  clattered 
merrily  along  the  road  ;  the  welcome  guests, 
walloping  onwards,  soon  reached  the  draw- 
bridge, that  was  lowered  in  an  evil  hour  for 
Mem,  and  alighted  from  their  panting 
steeds,  that  were  never  to  bear  them  more. 

I  leave  to  imagination  the  joyous  meeting 
— the  courtesy  of  the  statelv  matron,  as 
she  did  the  honors  of  her  dwelling — the 
pleased,  but  fluttered,  greeting  of  the  blush- 
ing girls,  and  the  glow  of  satisfaction  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  lovers  at  their  reception  in 
the  home  of  the  beloved :  it  seemed  as 
though  Certainty  were  giving  a  pledge  for 
Happiness  to  Hope. 

While  thus 
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All  went  mrrry  as  a  marriage  bell " 


in  the  state  apartments,  there  was  no  lack  of 
rude  revelry  and  hospitality  in  the  servants' 
hall.  The  domestics  of  Sledy  were  sedulous  to 
offer  civility  to  the  officers'  servants,  and,  ac- 

*  It  was  Charles  I.  who  I'Dtrodaced  some  unifor- 
mity into  the  dress  and  hccoutrements  of  the  English 
army.  In  his  reign,  the  armor  worn  by  the  caval- 
ry, consisted  of  adUtt  (pieces  protecting  the  loins, 
and  hooked  on  to  the  cuirass  behind),  the  masket- 
proof  ctttrroj,  poMrom  Cihoulders  pieces),  vambractt 
(arm  pieces),  guetsett  (heart-shaped  pieces  for  the  in- 
side of  the  arms),  gorgd,  gtmn/idt  and  casque.  The 
infantry  wore  pistol-proof  conUti,  tastett  (flaps  of 
armor  protecting  the  thighs,  and  hooked  to  the 
corslet),  gorgti,  and  head-pmi. 


cording  to  their  ideas,  the  most  proper  way 
to  welcome  the  strangers  was  to  treat  them 
to  whisky  at  a  public  house  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  castle  ;  for  though  good  cheer  in 
plenty  had  been  ordered  for  the  attendants 
of  the  visitors,  still  the  Sledy  servants  con- 
sidered ihni  was  the  property  of  their  miit- 
tress,  and  hospitality  required  they  should 
do  something  from  themselves.  On  this 
festive  occasion  the  vigilance  of  the  widow 
had  relaxed,  and  she  entrusted  the  keys  to 
another  hand  ;  perhaps  she  thought  the  ad- 
dition of  six  men,  trained  to  arms,  formed 
so  strong  a  reinforcement  to  her  garrison, 
that  she  need  fear  nothing  during  their  stay. 
A  faintly-remembered  tradition  states  thai 
Pierce  M'Grath  (the  inheritor  of  the  entail- 
ed estates  after  the  death  of  the  minor, 
Donell),  who  was  present  at  this  fateful 
visit,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  matron 
confided  her  keys  The  Sledy  servants  took 
a  private  opportunity  of  petitioning  him  to 
permit  them  a  short  absence  to  *'*'  treat '' 
their  new  acquaintances,  engaging  that  the 
kitchen-maid  would  carefully  attend  to  the 
drawbridge  during  their 'temporary  evasion. 
Pierce  M^Grath  suffered  himself  to  be  too 
easily  persuaded  ;  he  unlocked  the  gates 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  lady.  The 
servants  cautiously  lowered  the  drawbridge, 
and  under  cover  of  the  night,  all  stole  out 
to  the  neighboring  public-house,  leaving 
behind  them  only  the  perfidious  kitchen- 
maid,  who,  with  an  affectation  of  good  na- 
ture, had  volunteered  to  watch  the  still 
lowered  bridge  till  their  return.  But  scarce- 
ly had  they  departed,  when  she  hurried 
up  to  the  top  of  the  flanking  tower  that  ad- 
joins the  kitchen,  and  there  displayed  a 
light  in  the  manner  preconcerted  between 
her  and  young  Green.  The  light  was  but 
too  speedily  descried  by  the  sentinel  at  the 
Sleepy  Rock,  and  Green  the  elder  alarm- 
ed and  collected  his  men,  and  favored  by 
the  darkness,  they  set  out  silently  for  the 
betrayed  castle. 

The  lady  and  her  happy  little  party  had 
concluded  the  social  supper,  the  favorite 
meal  of  those  times,  but  were  still  seated  at 
table ;  and  having  dispensed  with  the  re- 
straining presence  of  attendants,  they  were 
at  the  height  of  a  light-hearted  gaiety,  when 
suddenly  the  sound  of  stealthy,  yet  heavy 
footsteps,  caused  them  all  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  the  door — it  happened,  the 
ladies  shrieked,  the  officers  sprang  to  their 
feet — for  the  doorway  and  the  passage  be- 
hind were  crowded  with  ferocious-looking 
ruffians,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  seeming 
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the  more  terrible  from  their  indistiDCtDess, 
as  bat  partially  revealed  by  the  light  of  the 
candles  on  the  sapper  table. 

The  officers  attempted  to  seise  their 
swords,  bat  the  banditti  rashing  forwards, 
oyerpowered  and  disarmed  them,  forced 
them  back  into  their  chairs,  and  held  pistols 
to  their  heads.  Amid  the  angry  ejacula- 
tions of  the  officers,  the  oaths  and  threats 
of  the  robbers,  and  the  screams  of  the  ter- 
rified girls,  the  widow  recognised  Green,  of 
whom  she  had  so  often  heard,  and  she  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  exclaiming, 
*'  Oh  !  Mr.  Green  !  I  know  you,  snd  1 
know  your  purpose  ;  but  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  desist  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  spare  my 
property  ;  take  all — money,  plate,  jewels, 
all — all ;  strip  Sledy  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation, if  you  will — 1  only  make  one  prayer 
to  yon— oh  !  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  harm 
not  my  daughters."* 

''  Nladam,'^  replied  the  outlaw,  you  are 
worthy  to  have  your  request  granted,  for 
you  bear  a  good  name  ;  you  have  been  good 
to  the  poor,  and  kind  to  your  tenants,  and 
it  ihaJl  be  granted,  if  your  guests  here  re- 
main quiet,  and  give  us  no  trouble — but  not 
else.  Hark  ye,  boys  !'*  (turning  to  the  gang, 
and  holding  out  a  pistol)  *'  if  the  best  and 
brevest  among  you,  or  even  my  own  son, 
dares  lay  a  hand  on  that  lady  and  her 
daughters,  so  long  as  these  soldiers  are  quiet, 
he  shall  receive  the  contents  of  this  through 
his  brains." 

The  matron  tottered  to  her  chair,  sur- 
rendering all  her  keys  at  the  demand  of 
Green,  who,  with  his  men,  quitted  the  room 
to  begin  their  pillage  ;  but  first  leaving  his 
son,  with  some  of  the  fiercest  of  the  band, 
to  stand  guard  over  the  officers,  whom  they 
reduced  to  passivencss  less  by  their  cocked 
pistols,  than  by  their  threats  to  fire  the 
castle,  and  spare  no  one,  if  their  prisoners 
attempted  any  resistance. 

And  where,  it  will  be  asked,  was  Pierce 
M^Grath  the  while  ?  Tradition  says  he  was 
present  during  the  whole  scene,  but  does 
not  state  that  he  was  noticed  in  any  way 
by  the  robbers,  or  that  he  took  any  active 
part,  or  even  offered  any  remonstrance 
(which,  however,  would  have  been  useless), 
and  this  neutrality  proved  injurious  to  him- 
seir  in  the  end. 

•  The  address  of  the  lady  to  Green,  and  his  reply, 
are  nut  figmenu  of  my  imafnnation  ;  I  give  them, 
as  nearly  as  pumible,  verbatim — as  related  to  me  by 
an  a^  mm  (the  landlord  of  a  rustic  hastelry,  a 
few  miles  from  Sledy),  who  states  himself  to  be 
descended,  in  the  female  line,  from  the  same  stock 
as  Philip  M'Grath. 


There  was  a  silence  full  of  dread  and  sus- 
pense in  that  room  so  lately  resounding 
with  cheerful  voices  ;  where  now  was  only 
heard  the  deep  breathings  of  the  indignant 
officers,  and  the  low  sobs  of  the  sisters. 
How  might  that  fearful  nieht  terminate .' 
for  who  could  rely  on  the  forbearance  of  the 
outlaw  1 

After  a  lapse  of  time  that  seemed  inter- 
minable ages,  the  heavy  tread  of  the  rob- 
bers was  heard  approaching — they  entered 
laden  with  plunder ;  and  Green,  addressing 
the  guards  whom  he  had  left  behind,  said  : 
^'  Come,  boys  !  it  is  time  to  return  to  our 
quarters  ;  wo  have  got  as  much  as  wo  can 
carry  ;  so  come  away,  and  bring  your  pri- 
soners along  with  you." 

At  these  terrible  words,  the  shrieks  of 
the  affrighted  females  filled  the  castle ;  the 
officers  struggled  to  relieve  themselves,  but 
were  grasped  by  hands  like  iron  vices  ;  the 
lady  and  her  daughters  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Green  and  his  son,  imploring  them  to  re- 
lease their  prisoners,  and  offering  large 
ransoms,  which  they  promised  should  Be 
left  at  any  place  the  bandit  would  appoint. 

"  No  madam,"  said  Green  to  the  wi- 
dow ;  ''  remember  that  the  one  request  yoa 
made  was  granted ;  I  did  not  bargain  for 
anything  farther ;  and  my  own  safety  re- 
quires that  I  should  take  charge  of  these 
8axon  soldiers." 

Again  the  weeping  women  besought  the 
robber;  and  undertook  that  the  officers 
should  swear  the  most  solemn  and  binding 
oaths  of  secresy  on  the  subject  of  thst 
night^s  occurrences.  Green  was  inexor^ 
able  ;  and  at  length,  bursting  into  a  ras^e, 
he  swore  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  if  he 
were  thus  pestered  any  longer,  he  would 
blow  out  his  prisoners'  brains,  and  hold 
himself  freed  from  his  promise  to  the 
widow. 

The  threat  prevailed — the  officers  obeyed 
their  captor's  order,  to  rise,  and  prepare  to 
depart.  In  the  agonising  moments  of  such 
a  parting  as  this,  there  was  no  room  for  fe- 
minine reserve :  the  unhappy  girls  fell 
upon  the  necks  of  their  betrothed,  and  re- 
ciprocated the  close,  clasping,  long  em- 
brace, as  though  they  felt  in  their  anguish 
it  was  too  surely  the  last.  It  needed  some 
force  to  divide  them ;  and  the  robbers  left 
the  apartment  with  their  captives  in  the 
centre  of  the  band.  The  half-distracted 
sifters  flow  to  the  door,  to  catch  a  farewell 
glimpse — the  military  ornaments  of  the 
officers  gleamed  for  an  instant  in  the  candle- 
light, and  disappeared — they  cried  after  the 
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retreating  banditti  to  act  humanely  towards  i 
their  prisoners — crowding  steps  were  heard  • 
descending  the  stairs,  and  tramping  heavily 
without.  The  sisters  hurried  breathlessly  up 
the  stone  stairs  of  their  tower,  and  out  on 
the  top,  to  look  down  below  ;  through  the 
night  gloom  they  saw  a  dark  compact  mass 
crossing  the  drawbridge  ;  there  was  a  halt 
when  it  had  crossed  ;  they  heard  the  grating 
sound  of  a  sledge,  or  sliding-car  ;  there  was 
some  struggle,  some  altercation — it  became 
evident  that  the  outlaws  were  forcibly  plac- 
ing their  prisoners  on  the  car,  and  binding 
them  upon  it — the  struggle  ceased;  the 
gratiog  sound  was  again  heard,  and  the 
heavy  retreating  steps — the  dose  black  mass 
was  seen  moving  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Sleepy  Rock,  and  was  soon  utterly 
lost  in  the  darkness. 

Unspeakable  indeed  was  the  consternation 
of  the  officers'  servants,  on  their  return  to 
the  public-house  with  the  other  domestics, 
to  find  the  ladies  in  an  agony  of  alarm  and 
sorrow,  the  castle  plundered,  and  their 
masters  carried  off  by  ruthless  miscreants. 
The  kitchen-maid  had  disappeared.  Tra- 
dition has  told  me  nothing  of  her  subse- 
quent fate.  Is  it  uncharitable  to  trust  that 
it  resembled  that  of  her  prototype,  the  trai- 
tress Tarpeia  f 

That  was  a  miserable  night  at  Sledy ; 
they  thought  day  would  never  dawn.  At 
the  first  gleams  of  light  the  officers' servants 
mounted,  and  galloped  back  to  Clonmcl,  to 
report  their  masters' misfortune  to  their  corps 
The  strictest  searches  were  instantly  made 
by  both  civil  and  military  authorities,  to 
discover  the  robbers  and  their  prisoners ; 
but  the  former  had  abandoned  the  Sleepy 
Rock  and  the  ^^  Lis,"  and  could  not  be 
traced  ;  and  no  iugenuity,  no  activity,  not 
even  the  proclamation  of  a  very  large  re- 
ward, availed  to  procure  the  least  clue  to 
the  fate  of  the  ill-starred  officers. 

For  some  time  the  sorrowing  sisters  tried 
to  hope  that  their  lovers  were  yet  safe  ; 
that  Green  had  only  confined  them  in  some 
remote  and  secret  nook,  till  he  could  re- 
lease them  without  danger  to  himself  or 
his  band.  Though  Sledy  Castle  had  been 
pillaged  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  to  an 
extent  that  seriously  injured  the  family, 
they  disregarded  their  loss  in  their  anxiety 
for  their  absent  friends.  For  hours  those 
young  girls  sat  watching  on  the  turret-top  ; 
their  hearts  beat  audibly  at  the  appearance 
of  a  passing  stranger — was  it  some  one 
coming  to  treat  for  ransom  ?  They  start- 
ed at  every  horse  tramp — was  it  the  lost  re- 


tnming  ?  They  were  in  that  state  of  ima- 
ginative dreamy  hope  so  well  described  by 
Miss  Baillie,  in  her  beautiful  drama  of 
"  The  Beacon :  "— 

"  Wish'd  for'gales  the  light  vane  veering 
Better  dreams  the  dul]  night  cheering, 
Lighter  heart  the  morning  greeting, 

Things  of  belter  omen  meeting; 

Eyes  each  passing  stranger  watching. 

Ears  each  feeble  rumor  catching. 

Say  he  ezisteth  nill  on  earthly  ground, 

The  absent  Will  return,  the  long,  long-lost  be  found.*' 

At  length,  as  days  passed  on,  and  still 
brought  no  intelligence  of  the  missing  offi- 
cers, hope  became  weakened,  and  warm 
fancy  chilled ;  and  the  sisters  began  to 
yield  to  the  miserable  conviction  that  their 
lovers  had  been  murdered,  and  buried  in 
some  secret  spot  that  defied  discovery. 
The  search  relaxed,  and  was  then  given  up 
as  hopeless.  A  year  had  now  elapsed  ;  the 
civil  war  that  had  broken  out  in  October, 
1641,  was  raging  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  family  of  Sledy  were  denounced  by 
the  government  as  rebels,  on  account  of  the 
outrage  committed  under  their  roof  on  Eng- 
lish officers ;  they  were  suffering  affliction 
under  many  forms.  At  the  close  of  this 
wretched  twelvemonth,  a  cow-herd  was  in 
search  of  a  strayed  heifer,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  his  researches,  he  came  to  a  dark  and 
solitary  glen,  watered  by  a  stream  that 
rises  i  i  an  adjacent  turf  bog,  and  falls  into 
the  Colligan  river.  There,  in  a  deep  pool, 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  he  perceived  some 
unusual  appearance,  went  to  examine  it, 
and  discovered  the  bodies  of  the  three  ill- 
fated  officers,  still  clad  in  their  militair 
array.  He  hastened  off  at  once  to  Clonmcl, 
declared  his  discovery  to  the  authorities, 
and  claimed  the  promised  reward.  A  de- 
tachment was  sent  to  the  spot,  from  the 
garrison  of  Clonmel,  guided  by  the  cow- 
herd, to  remove  and  examine  the  bodies, 
which  being  but  little  decayed,*  were  still 
capable  of  complete  identification ;  and  it 
was  also  clearly  discernible  that  they  had 
been  barbarously  murdered,  but  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  crime  have  never  transpired. 
The  bodies  were  removed,  and  consigned 
to  a  consecrated  grave  with  due  rites  and 
honors ;  and  the  part  of  the  stream  where  the 
mortal  remains  were  found,  is  called  to  this 
day,  Ath  na  Soighidiura  (pronounced  Augh 
na  Seedhura)  i.  e.,"  the  Soldier's  Ford."-|- 

♦  Bogs  have  a  preservative  power  over  animal 
matter,  and  the  rivulet  above  mentioned  is  a  bog 
stream. 

t  The  •  Soldier's  Ford  is,  I  am  informed,  half  a 
mile  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  stream  than  as 
marked  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map. 
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It  lies  a  mile  from  the  '^  Lis  "  of  Green, 
and  upwards  of  six  miles  from  Sledy.  In 
its  vicinity  are  two  other  places,  still  bear- 
ing names  derived  from  some  connexion 
with  ihe  traced  J  of  Sledy  Castle  :  they  are, 
Cnoc  BliTon)  pronounced  Knockvront) ,  i .  c. 
"  the  Hill  of  Sorrow  ;  "  and  Muin  na  riagh 
(pronounced  Moouaree)^  t.  c,  "  the  Bog  of 
Penance  ; "  but  the  particulars  of  the  rea- 
son why  so  named  are  forgotten.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  at  the  bog,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  murdered  men,  the  servants 
of  Sledy  performed  some  penance  for  the 
act  of  levity  and  disobedience  which   had 


satisfaction  iothe  lover  of  geology,  as  a  do- 
zen varieties  of  stone  may  be  seen  at  almost 
every  step.  'The  Hill  of  Sorrow'  (about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ford)  is 
very  stony,  and  covered  with  grass  and 
heath  :  its  south  east  side  rising  rather  ab- 
ruptly, seems  likely  to  have  afforded  shel- 
ter for  a  shieling  J  or  hut  of  some  kind. 
*•  The  Bog  of  Penance '  lies  beneath  the 
hillock  (at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance*), 
and  is  a  large  hollow  amphitheatre,  sur- 
rounded on  ail  sides  uj  picturesque  hills, 
except  at  the  south  side,  whore  a  small 
stream,  rising  in  its  centre,  discharges  it- 


given  rise  to  so  much  crime  and  so  much  self,   and  is  thence  called  the   Moonaree 
suffering ;  and  of  the  hill  it  can  but   be  stream.     The   bog  is  a    superior  turbary 


of  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  has  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet  of  turf  in  some  places. 
This  was  evidently  a  forest  in  ancient 
times." 

Of  Green  and  his  comrades  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  anything  certain.  Some 
assert  that  they  escaped  safely  out  of  the 
country ;  others  maintain  that  they  were 
hunted  down,  and  exterminated — some  of 
them  being  shot,  and  others  captured  and 
hanged. 

The  tragedy  of  Sledy  castle,  occurring 
as  it  did  at  the  fatal  era  of  1641,  gave  rise 
to  very  serious  charges  against  the  M^Grath 
family.  The  outrage  committed  on  royalist 
officers  within  the  castle,  in  the  presence  of 
its  owners,  and  by  the  treachery  of  the 
household,  who  not  only  afforded  ingress 
to  the  assassins,  but  previously  lured  away 
the  attendants  of  the  victims,  leaving  the 
latter  no  helper  in  the  hour  of  danger — the 
gates  being  unlocked  by  Pierce  M^Grath 
himself — his  non-interference,  though  the 
atrocity  was  proceeding  before  his  eyes — a 
neutrality  which  was  attributed  not  to 
dread  of  the  ruffians,  but  to  acquicscenoo 
with  them — his  own  personal  immunity — 
the  horse  and  sledge  which  dragged  the  vic- 
tims to  the  slaughter  having  been  supplied 
from  the  office?  of  the  castle — all  these  facts 
appeared  condemnatory  to  the  authorities 
engaged  in  the  investigation,  who  consider- 
ed the  servants  of  Sledy  and  the  outlaws 
as  acting  in  concert  with  the  heads  of  the 
family.  It  also  appeared,  in  the  course  of 
*  The  residence  of  mj  polite  and  obliging  inform-  examination,  that  on  the  day  of  the  officers' 

"°I'  f.  •       ,j    -.v    r  .  ^  J- 1   I         arrival,  the  steward  of  Sledy  was  riding  near 

t  It  IS  Raid,  either  from  conjecture,  or  faintly.re-  r.^^.'    t*  i .    „     i_  u^  •!„.  ^«f  iL  fU^ 


conjectured,  in  the  silence  of  tradition,  that 
the  sisters  made  some  mournful  pilgrimage 
to  weep  and  pray  at  the  spot  where  their 
betrothed  had  lain  so  long  unburicd,  and 
had  pat  down  on  that  hillock  to  rest  in  the 
weariness  of  their  sorrow.  Not  having 
been  able  myself  to  visit  those  scenes,  I  will 
give  the  description  of  them  in  the  words  of 
a  gentleman  resident  near  them,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  much  local  information. 
Of  "  the  Soldier's  Ford,"  he  says—"  This 
sequestered  spot  is  at  the  eastern  side  of 
Druid  Mount.*  Here,  where  a  large  con- 
glomerate rock  still  occupies  the  bed  of  the 
Moonaree  stream,  an  ancient  passage,! 
which  the  eye  may  still  define,  crossed  the 
ford,  leading  to  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Clon- 
mel.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  ford  stands 
a  huge  round  boulder  stone,  based  on  the 
rock  before  named,  and  crowned  with  a 
beautiful  tuft  of  blooming  heather.  Here 
the  mountain-valley  narrows  quickly  to  a 
rocky  glen,  upon  which  the  beetling  hills  to 
the  east  scowl  darkly,  as  if  in  horror  of 
its  awful  secrets.  The  stream,  too,  frets 
and  wanders  mournfully  along  its  stony 
bed,  as  if  under  similar  influence,  instead 
of  rushing  and  roaring  in  all  the  joyous 
strength  of  its  youth,  now  revelling  in  deep 
pools,  anon  gamboling  wildly  over  foaming 
falls,  as  the  old  herdsmen  say  it  formerly 
did,  which  we  may  well  believe  from  the 
traces  of  its  frantic  sport  still  visible.  A 
saunter  through  this  glen  would  afford  much 


membered  tradition,  that  the  unfortunate  ofheers  had 
effected  their  escape  from  the  robbers,  and  were 
making  their  way  to  Clonmel  by  this  ancient  pass, 
when  they  were  overtaken  and  murdered  at  the 
furd.  Some  old  persons  have  related  to  me,  that 
when  discovered,  a  sword  was  still  grasped  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  coipses. 


Green's  "  Lis,"  when  ho  was  met  by  the 
robber,  who  asked  was  there  anything  new 
at  the  castle  ?  The  steward,  whom  per- 
haps fear  compelled  to  appear  civil,  replied 

«.  The  distances  are  all  given  in  £:::,'i-h  mea- 
sure. 
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that  three  English  officers  had  come  to 
Sledj,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  he 
married  to  the  yonng  ladies :  he  added,  that 
he  was  then  going  to  the  wood  of  Graigue- 
na-gower*  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
evening's  entertainment.  As  he  tnrned  to 
depart,  he  heard  Green  say  to  a  companion 


Enghnd  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  created  a  haronet  in  1929,  and  had  ac- 
quired considerahle  property  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  His  son.  who  became  the 
second  Sir  Richard  Osborne  (but  not  till 
long  after  the  date  of  our  narrative),  in- 
spired with  the  generous  wish  of  restoring 


— ^^  Then  will   Uaiihne  avenge  himself  onjone  of  the  innocent  sufferers  of  Sledy  to  & 
the  soldiers  of  the  Sassenach  (Saxon),  and  I  share  of  her  lost  affluence,  resolved,  with 


rescue  from  them  the  fair  daughters  of 
Morya  Philib,''  t.  e.,  Mary  Philip,  for  so 
the  widow  of  Philip  M^Grath  was  popular- 
ly called  in  Irish.  It  was  asked  why  did 
the  steward,  after  hearing  this,  permit  the 
servants  to  leave  the  castle?  No  allow- 
ance was  made  for  any  plea  of  inadvertence, 
accident,  or  intimidation ;  all  extenuating 
points  were  overlooked ;  the  grief  of  the 
sisters  was  disregarded  ;  the  pillage  of  the 
castle  was  cither  disbelieved,  or  considered 
as  got  up  by  collusion  for  effect.  Those 
were  the  days  of  passion  and  prejudice  on 
all  sides ;  and  the  whole  occurrence  was  held 
to  be  a  piece  of  deliberate  treachery  for  the 
destruction  of  servants  of  the  English 
orown,  and  was  consequently  adjudged  to 
be  an  act  of  treason  and  rebellion.  A  de- 
cree of  forfeiture  went  forth  against  the 
M'Graths,  which  affected  all  their  pro- 
perty ;  the  estates  vested  in  Pierce,  the 
widow's  jointure  lands,  her  daughter's  in- 
heritance, all  were  confiscated,  and  appor- 
tioned out  by  the  government  among  stran- 
gers. 

The  lady  and  her  children,  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  their  residence,  retired  to  a 
very  humble  cottage,  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  still  in  existence, 
though  in  a  state  of  decay.  They  were  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  ebb  of  fortune,  and 
were  just  saved  from  pauperism  by  some 
small  resources,  the  fruit  of  the  matron's 
former  good  management,  which  she  now 

E reserved  from  the  general  wreck ;  and  they 
ved  in  their  altered  circumstances  with  a 
pious  resignation,  and  an  unostentatious 
exercise  of  virtues,  that  gave  dignity  to  mis- 
fortune. Although  they  naturally  led  a  life 
of  great  retirement,  they  were  not  forgot- 
ten, and  the  fame  of  the  si'^ters'  beauty  was 
enhanced  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  sustained  their  trials.  Part  of  the 
Sledy  estate  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Osborne  family,  the  head  of  which  was  Sir 
Richard  Osborne,  who  had  come  over  from 


♦  Grnirrue  nagower^  i.  e.  the  Brambly  Hill-eide  of 
the  6oat.s,  is  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river  Nier,  in  the 
barony  of  Glenaheira. 


rare  disinterestedness,  to  seek  a  wife  amid 

the  impoverished  but  still  respected  family. 

And  now  1  have  to  relate  a  most  curious 
and  unique  wooing,  in  the  recounting  of 
which  1  shall  indulge  in  no  flights  of  fancy, 
but  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  verbatim^ 
^'  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me,"  by  an 
aged  man,  who  bad  received  it  from  his 
mother,  a  relative  of  the  M^Graths. 

One  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  Mr. 
Osborne,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  set 
out  from  his  residence  at  Cappagh,  near 
Dungarvan,  on  his  errand,  and  directed  his 
course  towards  Curach-na- Sledy.  When 
he  approached  the  end  of  his  ride,  he  sent 
his  attendant  to  wait  for  him  at  an  appoint- 
ed place,  and  proceeded  alone  to  the  cottage 
that  now  sheltered  the  last  M^Graths  of 
Sledy  Castle.  It  was  just  breakfast  hour 
when  he  arrived  there,  and  drew  his  rein  ; 
and  the  matron  herself  came  out  to  the 
door,  to  invite  him  to  dismount  and  enter. 
''  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  courte- 
sy," he  replied  ;  "  but  I  may  not  alight  or 
enter  till  1  know  if  I  shall  be  a  welcome 
guest.  It  is  my  ambition  to  be  the  husband 
of  one  of  your  daughters,  but  1  come  to  woo 
as  a  plain  man,  in  all  sincerity,  and  without 
holiday  phrases.  Suff^T  me  to  prefer  my 
suit  to  your  eldest  daughter  in  my  own 
brief  way — a  few  simple  words  will  settle 
all.  If  1  am  accepted,  it  will  then  bo  fit- 
ting time  for  me  to  enter  your  habitation, 
but  not  before." 

The  widow  smiled,  but  indulged  the 
suitor  in  his  eccentric  fancy  ;  and  reenter- 
ing, she  persuaded  her  daughter  Margaret 
to  appear  to  their  visitor,  and  hear  him. 
And  he  at  once  made  the  offer  of  his  hand, 
simply,  but  earnestly  and  politely,  declaring 
how  happy  and  how  much  honored  ho 
should  feel  by  her  acceptance. 

Margaret  listened  with  downcast  eyes  and  a 
pensive  countenance ;  perhaps  her  thoughts 
reverted  mournfully  to  the  day  when  she 
was  wooed  and  won  by  her  murdered  lover, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  so  soon  be 
unfaithful  to  his  memory.  When  her  new 
suitor  waited  her  reply,  an  expression  of 
pride  came  over  her  countenance,  and  she 
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drew  herself  up  with  all  her  natural  stateli- 
ness  in  a  manner  that  augured  ill  for  his 
aucoess.  Firmly,  but  not  ungraciously,  she 
declined  his  proposal,  alleging  that  blighted 
as  her  fortunes  had  been,  she  could  not  en- 
dure to  enter  his  family  a  portionless  bride. 
She  had  too  much  delicacy  to  allude  to 
her  former  unfortunate  engagement,  or  to 
urge  any  personal  objection  ;  but  it  is  as- 
serted that  she  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
her  friends,  that  she  refused  Mr.  Osborne 
because  he  was  but  a  '*  new  man"  in  the 
country.* 

^^  I  have  sped  but  ill,"  said  the  gallant 
to  the  matron,  when  her  daughter  had  re- 
tired ;  *'  yet  my  desire  of  marrying  into  your 
family  remains  the  same.  Permit  me  an 
audience  of  your  second  daughter,  perhaps 
I  may  be  more  successful  with  her." 

The  widow,  who  appreciated  the  value  of 
the  connexion  to  her  unprotected  girls, 
complied,  and  led  forward  her  daughter 
Catherine,  to  whom  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed himself  in  much  the  same  terms  as 
he  had  used  to  her  sister.  But  whether  it 
was  that  Catherine's  heart  still  retained  too 
lively  an  impression  of  her  soldier-lover — or 
that  she  was  hurt  at  the  want  of  etiquette 
in  her  present  suitor,  she  likewise  negatived 
his  offer  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  Marga- 
ret had  spoken. 

*^  Well,  madam,"  observed  the  rejected 
wooer,  ^'  this  is  but  sorry  encouragement  to 
a  farther  essay,  yet  1  have  one  remaining 
chance ;  allow  me  to  try  it  with  your 
youngest  daughter." 

The  lady  acquiesced,  and  presented  Mary, 
who  was  addressed  by  the  persevering  gal- 
lant as  her  sisters  had  been.  Mary  was  of 
an  affectionate  and  grateful  disposition,  and 
apparently  she  thought  she  could  more 
easily  conduce  to  her  mother's  comfort  as 
the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man,  whose  disinte- 
restedness demanded  her  gratitude,  than  as 
a  helpless  mourner  over  the  irretrievably 
lost.  She  listened  to  the  proposal  with 
varying  blushes,  signs  of  good  omen  that 
had  not  appeared  on  her  sisters'  cheeks ; 
and  when  the  speaker  had  eonduded,  with 
all  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  modesty,  she 
accepted  his  proffered  hand.  Then,  in- 
stantly springing  from  his  horse,  he  cauffht 
her  in  his  arms,  and  ratified  the  treaty  with 
an  energetic  salute;  thus  terminating  his  suit 
as  unceremoniously  as  he  had  commenced 

*  If  tradition  errs  not  in  assieniog  this  reason  for 
Margaret  M'Grath's  refusal,  the  murdered  officer, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  of  noble  &mily,  most 
have  been  the  one  who  was  ker  accepted  lover. 
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it.  '^  And  now  in  to  breakfast,"  said  he, 
<<  since  I  can  enter  in  the  character  that  I 
wished — that  of  one  of  your  family. "  And 
he  gallantly  led  in  his  promised  bride. 

What  a  strange  courtship  !  how  antipodal 
to  Sir  Charles  Grandison^s  ceremonious  pro- 
posals for  Miss  Harriet  Byron,  that  our 
grand-dams  delighted  to  peruse,  with  all 
the  bowings,  and  the  speeches,  and  the 
leadings  in  and  out  of  the  Cedar  Parlor,  and 
preliminaries,  ahd  references  to  grandsires, 
and  guardians,  and  aunts,  and  uncles.  Yet, 
the  straightforward  Osborne  courtship  on 
horseback,  eccentric  though  it  be,  has  in 
it  so  much  of  bonhomie^  that  though  it 
raises  a  smile,  it  leaves  a  favorable  impres- 
sion— it  reminds  us  of  Shakspeare's  deline- 
ation of  Henry  the  Fifth's  blunt  wooing  of 
Catherine  of  France.  ^^  I  know  no  ways  to 
mince  in  love,  but  directly  to  say,  I  love 
you ;  then,  if  you  urge  me  farther  than  to 
say,  do  you  in  faith  ?  I  wear  out  my  suit. 
Give  me  your  answer,  faith  do  !  and  so  clap 
hands,  and  a  bar^in.  How  say  you,  lady !" 

After  "  sweet  Mary"  became  the  wife  of 
the  wealthy  Osborne,  she  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  her  natural  benevo- 
lence ;  and  to  this  day  the  country  people 
dwell  with  fondness  on  many  traditional 
anecdotes  of  her  munificence  and  her  chari- 
ties, which  were  so  unbounded,  that  her 
husband  was  often  obliged  to  limit  her 
powers  of  bestowing,  otherwise  her  gene- 
rosity would  have  exceeded  even  his  ample 
means.  She  was  often  known  to  empty  to 
the  last  grain  the  meal  bins  of  the  house- 
hold, to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  denude 
herself  of  part  of  her  apparel  during  her 
walks,  to  clothe  the  naked  who  crossed  her 
path.  It  is  related  of  her,  that  in  her  af- 
fectionate seal  to  give  her  mother  conse- 
quence, she  prevailed  on  her  husband  to 
pass  to  his  Sledj^  tenantry  receipts  for  their 
rents,  in  the  name  of  her  parent,  in  order  to 
preserve  for  her  a  semblance  of  her  authori- 
ty, and  a  shadow  of  her  former  rights  to 
deck  her  fallen  fortunes. 

In  some  time  after  Mary^s  toarriaffc, 
Margaret  M^Grath  became  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  of  her  own  country,  and  of  suf- 
ficiently long  standing  to  satisfy  her  pride 
of  pedigree.  She  is  remembered  as  a  re- 
ligious woman  ;  and  I  have  been  shown  by 
her  descendants,  a  silver  chalice  which  she 
caused  to  be  made  for  the  celebration  of 
private  masses  in  her  house.  Round  the 
base  is  the  following  inscription  : — ^^  Mar^ 
garetha  Cragh,  uxor  Joannii  Power  dn  Cla$hr 
morty   JSquitiij  me  fieri  Jecii  in  honorem 
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sancta    Triwtatis^   Beataqve    V.   Maruty 
A.  D.,  1668."« 

Tho  remaining  sister,  Catherine,  was  also 
married,  but  to  whom  I  am  unable  to  say 
with  any  certainty.  To  the  romantic  and 
sentimental  it  will  appear,  no  doubt,  quite  a 
spoiling  of  the  legend  that  the  sisters  should 
have  ever  married  after  the  tragical  fate  of 
their  first  loves.  But  they  were  very  young 
when  that  melancholy  circumstance  took 
place;  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
elasticity  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  for  the 
healing  powers  of  time.  Besides,  there  are 
often  amiable  as  well  as  valid  reasons  for 
second  love ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
good  feeling  of  those  young  girls,  that  their 
affections  could  be  conciliated  by  the  rare 
disinterestedness  of  those  who  sought  them 
for  their  intrinsic  worth  alone,  after  they  had 
lost  the  usually  more  prized  gifts  of  fortune. 

Slcdy  Castle  was  left  deserted  frofii  the 
time  of  the  forfeiture,  and  it  fell  to  ruin  by 
slow  degrees.  Occasionally  some  poor, 
houseless  person  took  up  his  abode,  unper- 
mitted, yet  unforbidden,  among  the  empty 
chambers.  The  last  lonely  dweller  there 
was  a  country  schoolmaster,  about  seventy 
years  ago,  when  the  castle  was  much  more 
perfect  than  at  present :  he  taught  his  rag- 
ged scholars  in  the  kitchen,  but  chose  for 
his  own  use  a  room  on  the  upper  floor.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  some  old  follower  of 
the  M'Graths,  whose  former  greatness  was 
his  favorite  theme.  He  wrote  a  book,  be- 
ing a  kind  of  chronicle  of  that  family ,1  and 

•  "  Margaret  Cragh,  wifeot  John  Power,  of  Clash- 
more,  Knight,  caused  me  to  be  made  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1668." 

T  The  Irish,  in  the  elder  times,  were  very  fond  of 
preserving  petligrees,  and  writing  family  chronicles. 
Yarioas  books  of  this  kind  are  still  extant,  in  MS., 
written  by  the  hereditary  bards  and  annalists  of  an- 
cient races,  e.  g.,  "  The'Bootof  the  O'Kellys  of  Hy- 
Maine"  (a  district  that  comprised  the  present  county 
of  Gal  way,  and  part  of  Roscommon),  compiled  for 
that  family,  in  wnose  hands  it  remained  till  1757. 
Amongst  a  variety  ot  other  matter,  it  contains  pedi- 
grees and  accounts  of  the  chief  races,  derived  from 
the  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  a  list  of  the  princes 
of  Hy- Maine,  fromCeallach,  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
0*Kellys,  down  to  1427 ;  pedigrees  of  the  principal 
families  of  Ulster;  filiations  of  tbb  races  descended 
from  Heber;  many  historical  poems,  dtc.  "The 
Book  of  Ferraoy,"  containing  accounts  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Roches  of  Fermoy,  with  some  historical 
tracts.  "The  Book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  or  Annals 
of  Kilronan,"  a  family  chronicle  of  the  M*Dermotts 
compiled  by  the  O'Duigenans,  hereditary  historians 


containing  a  great  deal  of  local  historj,  and 
some  cnrions  information  which  traditioD 
has  now  dropped  from  her  loosened  grasp. 
Some  gentlemen  of  that  period,  who  had 
seen  the  manuscript,  were  anxious  it  should 
be  published  ;  and  the  schoolmaster  made 
several  efforts  to  get  it  printed  at  Clonmel 
(Dublin  was  then  beyond  the  reach  of  men 
in  his  humble  sphere),  but  he  was  unsuo- 
cessful — that  was  not  the  age  of  literary  en* 
terprise,  especially  in  Ireland.  I  haye  been 
unable  to  learn  what  became  of  the  MS. 
after  the  death  of  its  writer;  but,  as  the 
Irish  peasantry,  in  general,  have  great  re- 
spect for  manuscripts^  especially  if  relating 
to  old  families,  or  to  the  histories  of  their 
own  counties,  it  is,  probably,  still  extant 
among  the  country-people  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  perished  amid  the  commotions  of  1798. 
After  the  school master^s  decease,  Sledj 
Castle  remained  wholly  deserted,  and  pro- 
gressing in  decay.  Short,  indeed,  had  been 
the  period  of  its  palmy  state;  from  the 
completion  of  the  building,  to  the  day  of 
its  desolation,  by  the  decree  of  forfeiture, 
it  had  scarce  numbered  fully  twice  seven 
years.  The  ancient  family  of  the  M'Graths 
has  passed  away — their  place  knoweth  them 
no  more — their  lands  are  held  by  other  lords 
— their  strongholds  and  mansions  are  in 
ruins — their  very  name  has  now  but  a  legen- 
dary existence — 

"  Omnia  tempus  edax  depascitur,  omnia  carpit ; 
Omnia  aede  movit,  nil  sinit  esse  diu.*' 

of  Kilronan.  It  begins  at  i.  d.  1014,  and  ends  at 
1.  D.  1571.  This  work  was  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but 
an  imperfect  copy  was  discovered  by  John  O'Dono- 
van,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  There  is  ^or  was)  a  "  Book  of  Kilronan," 
a  different  work,  being  a  chronicle  of  events  written 
by  the  clergy  of  Kilronan  church,  and  commenc- 
ing at  A.  D.  900.  "  The  Book  of  Ballymote,"  wriUen 
under  the  patronage  of  Tomaltach  M'Donah  (chief 
of  a  district  now  comprised  in  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and 
part  of  Roscommon),  at  his  residence,  Ballymote, 
containing,  amongst  a  mass  of  other  matter,  pedi- 
crrees  of  the  ancient  families  of  Ireland — as  the  Hy- 
Briuin  Heremonians,  the  O'Connors,  Clan-Colla, 
&c.  £arly  in  the  17th  century,  Mnireadach  O'Daly 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Fitzgerald  family,  recording 
both  the  chief  and  the  minor  branche^the  name  of 
the  head  of  each  tribe  that  branched  off  from  the 
main  stock — the  principal  actions  of  the  family — 
the  castles,  abbeys,  and  monasteries  they' built,  '&c. 
At  the  same  period,  Mac  Bruodin,  hereditary  poet 
of  the  0'Gk)rmans,  wrote  a  poem  on  that  iamily,  trac- 
ing their  pedigree,  and  showing  the  tribes  that 
sprang  ibom  the  same  root 
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THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BY   PROFESSOR   CREASY. 

Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  worid  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes. — Hallam. 

No.  m.— THE  METAURUS. 

Gtuid  debeas,  oh  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metauram  flomen,  et  Hasdrubal 

DcYictus,  et  palcher  fugatis 

lUe  dies  Latio  tenebris,  &c. 

HoRinus,  iv.,  Od.  4. 

The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  maneh,  which  deceived  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Hasdrubal, 
thereby  accomplishing  an  achievement  almost  unrivalled  in  militarv  annr.ls.  The  first  intelligence  (»f  his 
return,  to  Hannibal,  was  the  sight  of  Hasdrubsrs  head  thrown  into  his  camp.  When  Hannibal  saw  this, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  that "  Rome  would  now  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.''  To  this  victory  of  Nero's 
it  might  be  owing  that  bis  imperial  namesake  reigned  at  all.  Eot  the  infamy  of  the  one  has  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  the  other.  When  the  name  of  Nero  is  heard,  who  thinks  of  the  consul  1  But  such  are  human 
Uiings." — Byron. 


About  midway  between  Rimini  and  An- 
oona  a  little  river  falls  into  the  Adriatic, 
after  traversing  one  of  those  districts  of 
Italy  in  which  the  present  Roman  Pontiff 
is  striving  to  revive,  after  long  centuries  of 
servitude  and  shame,  the  spirit  of  Italian 
nationality,  and  the  energy  of  free  institu- 
tions. That  stream  is  still  called  the  Me- 
taoro ;  and  waken.s  by  its  name  recollec- 
tions of  the  resolute  daring  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  of  the  slaughter  that  stained  its  current 
two  thousand  and  sixty  years  ago,  when 
the  combined  consular  armies  of  Livios  and 
Nero  encountered  and  crushed  near  its 
banks  the  varied  host,  which  Hannibal's 
brother  was  leading  from  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Po,  to  aid  the 
great  Carthaginian  in  his  stern  struggle  to 
trample  out  the  growing  might  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  and  to  make  the  Punic  do- 
minion supreme  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Roman  historian,  who  termed  that 
struggle  the  most  memorable  of  all  wars  that 
ever  were  carried  on,*  wrote  in  no  spirit  of 
exaggeration.  For  it  was  not  in  ancient, 
but  in  modem  history,  that  parallels  for  its 
incidents  and  its  heroes  are  to  be  found.  The 
similitude  between  the  contest  which  Rome 
maintained  against  Hannibal,  and  that 
which  England  was  for  many  years  on- 
gaged  in  against  Napoleon,  has  not  passed 
unobserved  by  recent  historians.  "  Twice," 
says  Arnold,!  '^  has  there  been  witnessed 

•  LivY,  Lib.  xxi.,  Sec.  1. 

t  Vol.  iii.,  p.  63.    See  also  Alison,  passim. 


the  struggle  of  the  highest  individual  genius 
against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a 
great  nation  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  nation 
has  been  victorious.  For  seventeen  years 
Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for  sixteen 
years  Napoleon  Bonaparte  strove  against 
England  :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in 
Zama, — those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo." 
One  point,  however,  of  the  similitude  be- 
tween the  two  wars  has  scarcely  been  ade- 
quately dwelt  on.  That  is  the  remarkable 
parallel  between  the  Roman  general  who 
finally  defeated  the  great  Carthaginian,  and 
the  English  general,  who  gave  the  last  dead- 
ly overthrow  to  the  French  emperor.  Scipio 
and  Wellington  both  held  for  many  years 
commands  of  high  importance,  bnt  distant 
from  the  main  theatres  of  warfare.  The 
same  country  was  the  scene  of  the  principal 
military  career  of  each.  It  was  in  Spain 
that  Scipio,  like  Wellington,  snccessively 
encountered  and  overthrew  nearly  all  the 
subordinate  generals  of  the  enemy  before 
being  opposed  to  their  chief  champion  and 
conqueror  himself.  Both  Scipio  and  Wel- 
lington restored  their  countrymen's  confi- 
dence in  arms,  when  shaken  by  a  series 
of  reverses.  And  each  of  them  closed  a 
long  and  perilous  war  by  a  complete  and 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  chosen  leader 
and  the  chosen  veterans  of  the  foe. 

Nor  is  the  parallel  between  them  limited 
to  their  military  characters  and  exploits. 
Scipio,  like  Wellington,  became  an  import- 
ant leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  among 
his  countrymen,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
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unmeasured  invectiyes  of  the  yiolent  section 
of  his  political  antagonists.  When,  early 
in  the  last  reign,  an  infuriated  mob  assault- 
ed the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  streets 
of  the  English  capital  on  the  anniversary 
of  Waterloo,  England  was  even  more  dis- 
graced by  that  outrage,  than  Rome  was  by 
the  factious  accusations  which  demagogues 
brought  against  Scipio,  but  which  he  proud- 
ly repelled  on  the  day  of  trial  by  reminding 
the  assembled  people  that  it  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Zama.  Happily, 
a  wiser  and  a  better  spirit  has  now  for 
years  pervaded  all  classes  of  our  communi- 
ty ;  and  we  shall  be  spared  the  ignominy 
of  having  worked  out  to  the  end  the  parallel 
of  national  ingratitude.  Scipio  died  a 
voluntary  exile  from  the  malevolent  tur- 
bulence of  Rome.  Englishmen  of  all  ranks 
and  politics  have  now  long  united  in  affec- 
tionate admiration  of  our  modem  Scipio  : 
and,  even  those  who  have  most  widely  dif- 
fered from  the  Duke  on  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative questions,  forget  what  they 
deem  the  political  errors  of  that  time-hon- 
ored head,  while  they  gratefully  call  to 
mind  the  laurels  that  have  wreathed  it.  If 
a  painful  exception  to  this  general  feeling 
has  been  recently  betrayed  in  the  ex')res- 
sions  used  by  a  leading  commercial  states- 
man, the  universal  disgust  which  those 
oxpressions  excited  among  men  of  all  parties 
has  served  to  demonstrate  how  wide-spread 
And  how  deep  is  England^s  love  for  her 
yeteran  hero. 

Scipio  at  Zama  trampled  in  the  dust  the 
power  of  Carthage  ;  but  that  power  had 
been  already  irreparably  shattered  in  an- 
other field,  where  neither  Scipio  nor  Han- 
nibal commanded.  When  the  Metaurus 
witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal, 
it  witnessed  the  ruin  of  the  scheme  by  which 
alone  Carthage  could  hope  to  organize  de- 
cisive success, — the  scheme  of  enveloping 
Rome  at  once  from  the  north  and  the  south 
of  Italy  by  two  chosen  armies,  led  by  two 
sons  of  Hamilcar.*  That  battle  was  the 
determining  crisis  of  the  contest,  not  mere- 
ly between  Rome  and  Carthage,  but  be- 
tween the  two  great  families  of  the  world, 
which  then  made  Italy  the  arena  of  their 
oft-renewed  contest  for  pre-eminence. 

The  French  historian,  Michelet,  whose 
^'  Histoire  Romaine"  would  h^ve  been  in- 
valuable, if  the  general  industry  and  accu- 
racy of  the  writer  had  in  any  degree  equal- 
led his  originality  and  brilliancy,  eloquently 

*  See  Arnold,  vol.  iii.,  387. 


remarks,  '^  It  is  not  without  reason  that  80 
universal  and  vivid  a  remembrance  of  the 
Punio  wars  has  dwelt  in  the  memories  of 
men.  They  formed  no  mere  struggle  to 
determine  the  lot  of  two  cities  or  two  em- 
pires ;  but  it  was  a  strife,  on  the  event  of 
which  depended  the  fate  of  two  races  of 
mankind,  whether  the  dominion  of  the 
world  should  belong  to  the  Indo-Gcrmanic 
or  to  the  Semitic  family  of  nations.  Bear 
in  mind,  that  the  first  of  these  comprises, 
besides  the  Indians  and  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Germans. 
In  the  other  are  ranked  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabs,  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians. On  the  one  side  is  the  genius  of 
heroism,  of  art,  and  legislation :  on  the 
other,  is  the  spirit  of  industry,  of  commerce, 
of  navigation.  The  two  opposite  raees 
have  everywhere  come  into  contact,  every- 
where into  hostility.  In  the  primitive  his- 
tory  of  Persia  and  Chaldea  the  heroes  »re 
perpetually  engaged  in  combat  with  their 
industrious  and  perfidious  neighbors.  The 
struggle  is  renewed  between  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks  on  every  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Greek  supplants  the  Phoe- 
nician in  all  his  factories,  all  his  colonies  in 
the  east:  soon  will  the  Roman  come,  and 
do  likewise  in  the  west.  Alexander  did 
far  more  against  Tyre  than  Salmanasar  or 
Nabuchodonosor  had  done.  Not  contented 
with  crushing  her,  he  took  care  that  she 
never  should  revive  ;  for  ho  founded  Alex- 
andria as  her  substitute,  and  changed  for 
ever  the  track  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
There  remained  Carthage — the  great  Car- 
thage, and  her  mighty  empire, — mighty  in 
a  far  different  degree  than  Phoenicia's  had 
been.  Rome  annihilated  it.  Then  occur- 
red that  which  has  no  parallel  in  history, — 
an  entire  civilization  perished  at  one  blow — 
vanished,  like  a  falling  star.  The  Periplns 
of  Hanno,  a  few  coins,  a  score  of  lines  in 
Plautus,  and,  lo,  all  that  remains  of  the 
Carthaginian  world ! 

^^  Many  generations  must  needs  pass 
away  before  the  struggle  between  the  two 
races  could  be  renewed ;  and  the  Arabs, 
that  formidable  rear-guard  of  the  Semitie 
world,  dashed  forth  from  their  deserts.  The 
conflict  between  the  two  races  then  became 
the  conflict  of  t^o  religions.  Fortunate 
was  it  that  those  daring  Saracenic  cavaliers 
encountered  in  the  East  the  impregnable 
walls  of  Constantinople,  in  the  West  the 
chivalrous  valor  of  Charles  Martel,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Cid.  The  crusades  were  the 
natural  reprisals  for  the  Arab  invasionsi  and 
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form  the  last  epoch  of  that  great  struggle 
between  the  two  principal  families  of  the 
human  race." 

It  18  difficult,  amid  the  glimmering  light 
supplied  by  the  allusions  of  the  classical 
writers,  to  oain  a  full  idea  of  the  character 
and  institutions  of  Rome's  great  rival.  But 
we  can  perceive  how  inferior  Carthage  was 
to  her  competitor  in  military  resources,  and 
how  far  less  fitted  than  Rome  she  was  to 
become  the  founder  of  concentrated  central- 
ising dominion,  that  should  endure  for  cen- 
turies, and  fuse  into  imperial  unity  the 
narrow  nationalities  of  the  ancient  races, 
that  dwelt  around  and  near  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Though  thirsting  for  extended  empire, 
and  though  some  of  her  leading  men  be- 
came generals  of  the  highest  order,  the 
Carthaginians,  as  a  people,  were  anything 
but  personally  warlike.  As  long  as  they 
could  hire  mercenaries  to  fight  for  them, 
they  had  little  appetite  for  the  irksome 
training,  and  the  loss  of  valuable  time, 
which  military  service  would  have  entailed 
on  themselves. 

As  Michclet  remarks,  *^  The  life  of  an 
industrious  merchant,  of  a  Carthaginian, 
was  too  precious  to  be  risked,  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  substitute  advantageously 
for  it  that  of  a  barbarian  from  Spain  or 
Gaul.  Carthage  knew,  and  could  tell  to  a 
drachma,  what  the  life  of  a  man  of  each 
nation  came  to.  A  GIreek  was  worth  more 
than  a  Campanian,  a  Campanian  worth 
more  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Spaniard.  When 
once  this  tariff  of  blood  was  correctly  made 
out,  Carthage  began  a  war  as  a  mercantile 
speculation.  She  tried  to  make  conquests 
in  the  hope  of  getting  new  mines  to  work, 
or  to  open  fresh  markets  for  her  exports. 
In  one  venture  she  could  afford  to  spend 
5Dt000  mercenaries,  in  another,  rather  more. 
If  the  returns  were  good,  there  was  no  re- 
gret felt  for  the  capital  that  had  been  sunk 
in  the  investment :  Qiore  money  got  more 
men,  and  all  went  on  well." 

We  perceive  at  once  the  inferiority  of 
such  bands  of  Condottiere^  brought  together 
without  any  common  bond  of  origin,  tactics, 
or  cause,  to  the  legions  of  Rome,  which  at 
that  period  were  raised  from  the  very  flower 
of  a  hardy  agricultural  population,  trained 
in  the  strictest  discipline,  habituated  to  vic- 
tory, and  animated  by  the  most  resolute 
patriotism.  And  this  shows  also  the  trans- 
cendency of  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  that 
could  form  such  discordant  materials  into  a 
compact  organized  force,  and  inspire  them 


with  a  spirit  of  patient  discipline  and  loyal- 
ty to  their  chief,  so  that  they  were  true  to 
him,  in  his  adverse  as  well  as  in  his  pros- 
perous fortunes;  and  throughout  the  che- 
quered series  of  his  campaigns  no  panic 
rout  ever  disgraced  a  division  under  his 
command,  and  no  mutiny,  or  even  attempt 
at  mutiny,  was  ever  known  in  his  camp. 

The  prestige  of  national  superiority  had 
been  given  to  Rome  by  the  cowardly  sub- 
mission of  Carthage  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  Faction  and  pusillanimity 
among  his  countrymen  thwarted  Hannibal's 
schemes,  and  crippled  his  resources.  Yet 
did  he  not  only  replace  his  country  on  an 
equality  with  her  rival,  but  gave  her  what 
seemed  an  overwhelming  superiority,  and 
brought  Rome,  by  her  own  acknowledgment, 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

*'  But  if  Hannibal's  cenius  may  be  liken- 
ed to  the  Homeric  god,  who,  in  his  hatred 
to  the  Trojans,  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally 
the  fainting    Greeks,   and  to   lead    them 
against  the   enemy,  so  the  calm   courage 
with  which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human 
adversary  in  his  country's  cause,  is  no  un- 
worthy image  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity 
displayed  by  the  aristocracy  of  Rome.     As 
Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so,  on 
the  contrary,  Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius 
Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom, 
and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate,  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varro,  after 
his  disastrous  defeat,  ^^  because  he  had  not 
despaired    of    the    commonwealth,"    and 
which  disdained  either  to  solicit,  or  to  re- 
prove, or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  no- 
tice, the  twelve  colonies  which  had  refused 
their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the 
army,  is  far  more  to  be  honored  than  the 
conqueror  of  Zama.     This  we  should  the 
more  carefully  bear  in  mind,  because  our 
tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness 
far  more  than  national ;  and,  as  no  single 
Roman  will  bear  comparison  to  Hannibal, 
we  are  apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the 
contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combat- 
ants.    On  the  contrary,  never  was  the  wis- 
dom of  God's  Providence  more  manifest 
than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.      It  was  clearly  for 
the  good  of  mankind  that  Hannibal  should 
be   conquered ;   his  triumph  would    have 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  world.     For 
great  men   can  only  act  permanently  by 
forming  great  nations;  and  no  one  man, 
even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himselfi  can 
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in  one  generation  effect  snch  a  work.  Bat 
where  uie  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled 
for  a  while  by  a  great  man^s  spirit,  the 
light  passes  away  with  him  who  communi- 
cated it ;  and  the  nation,  when  he  is  gone, 
is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power 
had  for  a  moment  given  unnatural  life : 
when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is 
cold  and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves 
over  the  battle  of  Zafna,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later, 
when  Hannibal  must  in  the  course  of  nature, 
have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  iso- 
lated Phoenician  city  of  Carthage  was  fitted 
to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization 
of  Gresoe,  or  by  its  laws  and  institutions  to 
bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and 
language  into  an  organized  empire,  and 
prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  em- 
pire was  dissolved,  the  free  members  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe."* 

When  Hasdrubal,  in  the  spring  of  207 
B.  c,  after  skilfully  disentangling  himself 
from  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain,  and,  after 
a  march  conducted  with  great  judgment 
and  little  loss  through  the  interior  of  Gaul 
and  the' formidable  passes  of  the  Alps,  ap- 
peared in  the  country  that  now  is  the 
north  of  Lombardy,  at  the  head  of  troops 
which  hehad  partly  brought  out  of  Spain,  and 
partly  levied  among  the  Gauls  and  Ligu- 
rians  on  his  way ;  Hannibal  with  his  uncon- 
qucred  and  seemingly  unconquerable  army 
had  been  eight  years  in  Italy,  executing 
with  strenuous  ferocity  the  vow  of  hatred  to 
Rome,  which  had  been  sworn  by  him  while 
yet  a  child  at  the  bidding  of  his  father 
Hamilcar  ;  who,  as  he  boasted,  had  train- 
ed up  his  three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal, 
and  Mago,  like  three  lion^s  whelps,  to  prey 
upon  the  Romans.  But  Hannibal's  latter 
campaigns  had  not  been  signalized  by  any 
such  great  victories  as  marked  the  first 
years  of  his  invasion  of  Italy.  The  stern 
spirit  of  Roman  resolution,  ever  highest  in 
disaster  and  danger,  had  neither  bent  nor 
despaired  beneath  the  merciless  blows 
which  the  dire  African  dealt  her  in  rapid 
succession  at  Trebia,  at  Tbrasymcne,  and 
at  Cannse.  Her  population  was  thinned  by 
repeated  slaughter  in  the  field  ;  poverty 
and  actual  scarcity  ground  down  the  sur- 
vivors, through  the  fearful  ravages  which 

•  Arnold,  vol.  iii.,  p.  61.  The  above  is  one  of 
the  numerous  bursts  or  eloquence  that  adorn  Arnold's 
last  volume,  and  cause  such  deep  regret  that  that 
volume  should  have  been  the  last,  and  its  enreat  and 
good  author  have  been  cut  off  with  his  work  thus  in- 
complete. 


Hannibal's  cavalry  spread  through  their 
corn-fields,  their  pasture  lands,  and  their 
vine-yards  ;  many  of  her  allies  went  over 
to  the  invader's  side;  and  new  clouds  of 
foreign  war  threatened  her  from  Macedonia 
and  Gaul.  But  Rome  receded  not.  Rich 
and  poor  among  her  citizens  vied  with  each 
other  in  devotion  to  their  country.  The 
wealthy  placed  their  stores,  and  all  placed 
their  lives,  at  the  state's  disposal.  And 
though  Hannibal  could  not  be  driven  out  of 
Italy,  though  every  year  brought  its  suffer- 
ings and  sacrifices,  Rome  felt  that  her  con- 
stancy had  not  been  exerted  in  vain.  If 
she  was  weakened  by  the  continued  strife,- 
80  was  Hannibal  also  ;  and  it  was  dear  that 
the  unaided  resources  of  his  army  were  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  her  destruction.  The 
single  deer-hound  could  not  pull  down  the 
quarry  which  he  had  so  furiously  assailed. 
Rome  not  only  stood  fiercely  at  bay,  bat 
had  pressed  back  and  gored  her  antagonist, 
that  still,  however,  watched  her  in  act  to 
spring.  She  was  weary,  and  bleeding  at 
every  pore ;  and  what  hope  had  she  of 
escape,  if  the  other  hound  of  old  Hamiloar's 
race  should  come  up  in  time  to  aid  its 
brother  in  the  death-grapple  ? 

Six  armies  were  levied  for  the  defence  of 
Italy  when  the  long  dreaded  approach  of 
Hasdrubal  was  announced.  Seventy-five 
thousand  Romans  served  in  the  fifteen  le- 
gions, of  which  with  an  equal  number  of 
Italian  allies,  those  armies  and  the  gar- 
risons were  composed.  Upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  more  Komans  were  serving  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain.  The  whole 
number  of  Roman  citizens  of  an  age  fit  for 
military  duty,  scarcely  exceeded  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand.  These  numbers  are 
fearfully  emphatic  of  the  extremity  to  which 
Rome  was  reduced,  and  of  her  gigantic 
efforts  in  that  great  agony  of  her  fate.  Not 
merely  men,  but  money  and  military  stores 
were  drained  to  the  utmost ;  and  if  the  ar- 
mies of  that  year  shouid  be  swept  off  by  a 
repetition  of  the  slaughters  of  Tbrasymene 
and  Cannae,  all  felt  that  Rome  would  cease 
to  exist.  Even  if  the  campaign  were  to  be 
marked  by  no  decisive  success  on  either  side 
her  ruin  seemed  certain.  Should  Hasdru- 
bal have  detached  from  her,  or  impover- 
ished by  ravage  her  allies  in  north  Italy  ; 
and  Etruria,  Umbria,  and  north  Latium 
either  have  revolted  or  have  been  laid  waste, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  south  Italy,  through 
the  victorious  manoeuvres  of  Hannibal, Rome 
must  literally  have  sunk  beneath  starva- 
tion ;  for  the  hostile  or  desolated  country 
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would  have  yielded  no  supplies  of  com  for 
her  population  ;  and  money,  to  purchase  it 
from  abroad,  there  was  none.  Instant  vic- 
tory was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Three 
of  her  six  armies  were  ordered  to  the  north, 
but  the  first  of  these  was  required  to  over- 
awe the  disaffected  Etruscans.  The  second 
army  of  the  north  was  pushed  forward,  un- 
der Poroius,  the  prsetor,  to  meet  and  keep 
in  check  the  advanced  troops  of  Hasdrubal ; 
while  the  third,  the  grand  army  of  ^he  north, 
under  the  consul  Livius,  who  had  the  chief 
command  in  all  North  Italy,  advanced  more 
slowly  in  its  support.  There  were  similarly 
three  armies  of  the  south,  under  the  orders 
of  the  other  consul,  Claudius  Nero. 

Hannibal  at  this  period  occupied  with 
his  veteran  but  much-reduced  forces  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Italy.  It  had  not  been  ex- 
pected either  by  friend  or  foe,  that  Hasdru- 
bal would  effect  his  passage  of  the  Alps  so 
early  in  the  year  as  actually  occurred.  And 
even  when  Hannibal  learned  that  bis  bro- 
ther was  in  Italy,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Placcntia,  he  waa  obliged  to  pause  for  fur- 
ther intelligence,  before  he  himself  com- 
menced active  operations,  as  he  could  not 
tell  whether  his  brother  might  not  be  invited 
into  Etruria,  to  aid  the  party  there  that 
was  disaffected  to  Rome,  or  whether  he 
would  march  down  by  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Hannibal  concentrated  his  troops,  and 
marched  northward  as  far  as  Canusium,  and 
there  halted  in  expectation  of  further  tid- 
ings of  his  brother's  movements. 

Meanwhile,  Hasdrubal  was  advancing 
towards  Ariniinium  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
driving  before  him  the  Roman  army  under 
Porcius.  Nor  when  the  consul  Livius  hid 
come  up,  and  united  the  second  and  third 
armies  of  the  north,  could  ho  make  head 
against  the  invaders.  The  Romans  still 
fell  back  before  Hasdrubal,  beyond  Ari- 
minium,  beyond  the  Mctaurus,  and  as  far 
as  the  little  town  of  Sena,  to  the  south-east 
of  that  river.  Hasdrubal  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert  with 
his  brother.  He  sent  messengers  to  Hanni- 
bal to  announce  his  own  line  of  march,  and 
to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  ar- 
mies in  South  Umbria,  and  then  wheel 
round  against  Rome.  Those  messengers 
traversed  the  greater  part  of  Italy  in  safety; 
but,  when  close  to  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion, were  captured  by  a  Roman  detach- 
ment ;  and  HasdnibaPs  letter,  detailing  his 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  was  laid,  not 
in  his  brother's  hands,  but  in  those  of  the 
commander  of  the  Roman  armies  of  the 


south.  Nero  saw  at  once  the  full  import- 
ance of  the  crisis.  The  two  sons  of  Hamil- 
car  were  now  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
each  other,  and  if  Rome  were  to  bo  saved 
the  brothers  must  never  meet  alive.  Nero 
instantly  ordered  seven  thousand  picked 
men,  a  thousand  being  cavalry,  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  a  secret  expe- 
dition against  one  of  Hannibars  garrisons. 
As  soon  as  night  fell,  he  hurried  forward 
on  his  bold  enterprise,  not  against  any  pet- 
ty garrison,  but  to  join  the  armies  of  the 
north,  and  crush  Hasdrubal,  while  his  bro- 
ther lingered  in  expectation  of  the  intercept- 
ed dispatch.  Nero's  men  soon  learned 
their  leader's  object,  and  each  knew  how 
momentous  was  its  result,  and  how  much 
depended  nut  only  on  their  valor  but  on 
the  celerity  of  their  march.  The  risk  was 
fearful  that  Hannibal  might  receive  infor- 
mation of  the  movements  of  the.  armies,  and 
either  follow  their  steps  in  fatal  pursuit,  or 
fall  upon  and  destroy  the  weakened  Roman 
forces  which  they  had  left  in  the  south. 
Pressing  forward  with  as  rapid  and  unin- 
termittcd  marches  as  human  strength,  nerv- 
ed by  almost  superhuman  spirit,  co.uld  ac- 
complish, Nero  approached  his  colleague's 
camp,  who  had  been  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  had  made  all  preparations  to  re- 
ceive this  important  reinforcement  into  his 
tents  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  Has- 
drubal. But  the  sagacity  of  Hasdrubal, 
and  the  familiarity  with  Roman  warfare 
which  he  had  acquired  in  Spain,  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  presence  of  both  the  Ro- 
man consuls  in  the  army  before  him.  In 
doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  what  might  have 
taken  place  between  the  armies  of  the  south, 
and  probably  hoping  that  Hannibal  also 
was  approaching,  Hasdrubal  determined  to 
avoid  an  encounter  with  the  combined  Ro- 
man forces  and  retreated  towards  the  Mc- 
taurus, which  if  he  could  have  passed  in 
safety,  would  have  been  a  barrier,  behind 
which  he  might  safely  have  kept  the  Romans 
in  check.  But,  the  Gaulish  recruits,  of 
whom  a  large  part  of  his  army  was  com- 
posed, were  unsuited  for  manosuvrinc;  in  re- 
treat before  an  active  and  wcll-disciplined 
enemy.  Hotly  pursued  by  the  consuls, 
Hasdrubal  wheeled  back,  and  gave  them 
battle  close  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
stream.  His  numbers  were  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  consuls ;  but,  all  that 
generalship  coi^ld  accomplish  was  done 
by  the  Carthaginian  commander.  His 
Gauls,  who  were  the  least  trustworthy 
part  of  his  force,  he  drew  up  on  his  left  on 
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difficnlt  and  rising  round;  his  Spanish 
veterans  formed  his  right  ;  and  his  centre 
was  composed  of  the  Lignrians,  before 
whose  necessarily  slender  array  he  placed  his 
armed  elephants,  like  a  chain  of  moving 
fortresses.  He  seems  to  have  been  defi- 
cient in  cavalry, — an  arm  in  which  Nero^s 
reinforcement  gave  peculiar  strength  to  the 
Romans.  The  consuls,  on  the  other  side, 
led  their  legions  to  the  attack,  each  com- 
manding a  wing,  while  the  praetor  Porcius 
faced  the  Ligurians  in  the  centre.  In  spite 
of  the  disparity  of  numbers,  the  skill  of 
HasbrubaPs  arrangements,  and  the  obstinate 
valor  of  his  Spanish  infantry,  who  receiv- 
ed with  unyielding  gallantry  the  shock  of 
Livius'  legions,  kept  the  issue  of  the  fight 
long  in  suspense.  But  Nero,  who  found 
that  Hasdrubal  refused  his  left  wing,  and 
who  could  not  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground  in  the  quarter  assigned  to  him, 
decided  the  battle  by  another  stroke  of  that 
military  genius  which  had  inspired  his 
march.  Wheeling  a  brigade  of  bis  best 
men  round  the  rear  of  the  rest  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  Nero  fiercely  charged  the  flank 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  hitherto  held 
their  own  against  Livius  with  heavy  mutual 
carnage.  The  charge  was  as  successful  as 
it  was  sudden.  Rolled  back  in  disorder 
upon  each  other,  and  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, the  Spaniards  and  Ligurians  died, 
fighting  gallantly  to  the  last.  The  Gauls, 
who  had  taken  little  or  no  part  in  the  strife 
of  the  day,  were  then  surrounded,  and  but- 
chered almost  without  resistance.  Hasdru- 
bal, after  having,  by  the  confession  of  his 
enemies,  done  all  that  a  general  could  do, 
when  he  saw  that  the  victory  was  irrepara- 
bly lost,  scorning  to  survive  the  gallant 
host  which  he  had  led,  and  to  gratify,  as  a 
captive,  Roman  cruelty  and  pride,  spurred 
his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  met  the  death  that 
was  worthy  of  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  and  the 
brother  of  Hannibal. 

Success  the  most  complete  had  crowned 
Nero^s  enterprise.  Returning  as  rapidly 
as  ho  had  advanced,  he  was  again  facing 
the  inactive  enemies  in  the  south  before 
they  even  knew  of  his  march.  But  he 
brought  with  him  a  ghastly  trophy  of  what 
he  had  done.  In  the  true  spirit  of  that 
savage  brutality  which  deformed  the  Roman 
national  character,  Nero  ordered  Hasdru- 
baPs  head  to  be  flung  into  his  brother's 
camp.  Ten  years  had  passed  since  Hanni- 
bal had  last  gazed  on  those  features.  The 
sons  of  Hamilcar  had  then  planned  their 


system  of  warfare  against  Rome,  which 
they  had  so  nearly  brought  to  successful  ac* 
complishment.  Year  after  year  had  Han- 
nibal been  struggling  in  Italy,  in  the  hope 
of  one  day  hailing  the  arrival  of  him  whom 
he  had  left  in  Spain  ;  and  of  seeing  his 
brother's  eye  flash  with  affection  and  pride 
at  the  junction  of  their  irresistible  hosts. 
He  now  saw  that  eye  glased  in  death,  and  in 
the  agony  of  his  heart  the  great  Carthagi* 
nian  groaned  aloud  that  he  recognised  his 
country's  destiny. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  tidings  of  the  great 
battle  Rome  at  once  rose  from  the  thrill  of 
anxiety  and  terror  to  the  full  confidence  of 
triumph*  Hannibal  might  cling  to  his  hold 
on  Southern  Italy  for  a  few  years  longer, 
but  the  imperial  city,  and  her  allies,  were 
no  longer  in  danger  from  his  arms.  And, 
after  Hannibal's  downfall  the  Great  Mili- 
tary Republic  of  the  ancient  world  met  in 
her  carrier  of  conquest  no  other  worthy 
competitor.  .  Byron  has  termed  Nero's 
march  ^'  unequalled,"  and,  in  the  magni- 
tude of  its  consequences,  it  is  so.  Viewed 
only  as  a  military  exploit,  it  remains  unpa- 
ralleled save  by  Marlborough's  bold  march 
from  Flanders  to  the  Danube,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Blenheim,  and,  perhaps,  also,  by 
the  Archduke  Charles's  lateral  march  in 
1796,  by  which  he  overwhelmed  the  French 
under  Jourdain,  and  then,  driving  Morean 
through  the  Black  Forest  and  across  the 
Rhine,  for  a  while  freed  Germany  firom  her 
invaders. 


Gui20T. — Below  the  middle  stature,  somewhat 
square-built,  and  of  an  aspect  always  grave,  if  not 
severe,  with  a  proud  and  piercing  eye,  M.  Guizot 
strikes  yoa,at  first  sight  as  a  man  of  thoiightftil  and 
reflective  habits,  and  of  an  energy  subdued  rather 
than  extinguish^  by  severe  study.  Approach  him 
nearer,  and  you  will  perceive  that  he  is  more  spare 
in  flesh,  more  sombre  in  appearance,  mure  livid  in 
look,  than  joa  had  supposed  at  a  distance.  His 
features,  when  excited,  assume  a  disagreeable 
aspect, — ^his  lips  become  contracted,  his  eves  apnear 
deeper  sunk  in  their  cavernous  orbil»,  and  his  wnole 
appearance  gives  token  of  a  person  of  a  restless  and 
melancholy,  as  well  as  of  a  meditative  disposition. 
There  is  no  gaiety  in  his  look  or  manner.  He  does 
not  laugh  nor  joke  with  his  next  neighbor  on  the 
bench  of  Ministers,  and  appears  altogether  ab- 
sorbed in  public  affairs  or  in  his  own  reflections. 
He  exhibits,  on  his  entrance  to  the  Chamber,  the 
impassibility  of  a  professor  or  college  tutor.  He 
crosses  his  arms,  inclines  his  head  on  his  breast,  and 
attentively  listens  to  the  discussion.  But  if  the  ora- 
tor at  the  tribune  attacks  the  man  or  his  system, 
Guizot  becomes  restless  and  excited,  rises  from  his 
seat,  interrupts  the  speaker,  strikes  his  desk  with  his 
wooden  paiter-knife,  and,  in  giving  a  loud  contra- 
diction to  tne  member  in  possession  of  the  Bouse, 
asks  to  be  heard  in  reply. 
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Pros  Howitt'i  Jovraal. 

VISIT  TO  EDGEWORTHSTOWN— MISS  EDGEWORTH. 

BT  WILUAM   HOWITT. 


EDOEW0RTH8T0¥nr  Hes  in  the  coanty  of 
Longford,  aboat  sixty-six  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Dublin.  As  this  place  was  not  far  out 
of  my  way,  in  the  Autumn  of  184^,  when  I 
Tisited  Laracor,  the  one-time  residence  of 
Swift,  and  Lismore,  *^  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage" of  Goldsmith,  I  halted  there  for  the 
night,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Miss  Edgeworth.  My  way  by  the 
celebrated  Hill  of  Tara,  and  the  old  town 
of  Trim,  led  me  amongst  some  of  the  most 
venerable  ruins  and  renowned  antiquities 
of  Ireland.  These  I  do  not  here  pause  to 
notice.  A  few  miles*  drive  from  Trim,  in 
a  ear  brought  me  out  upon  the  highway 
from  Dublin  to  Longford,  where  I  met 
the  mail  as  1  had  agreed,  and  mounting  it, 
soon  found  myself  leaving  the  cultivated 
country,  and  advancing  into  a  somewhat 
dreary,  level,  and  bogi^  one.  From  about 
nine  in  the  morning  till  three  io  the  after- 
noon our  drive  continued  through  this  kind 
of  country.  The  farther  we  went  the  more 
Irith  it  became.  The  country  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Dublin  was  varied 
and  beautiful.  Farther  on  it  was  more 
monotonous,  but  still  well-farmed  and  cul- 
tivated, with  decent  farming  villages,  and 
fine  trees.  But  now  the  whole  landscape 
became  bare  moorland,  and  extremely  flat 
and  uninteresting.  The  cottages  degene- 
rated from  stone  to  mud.  They  then  got 
to  have  wicker-work  chimneys,  and  then  no 
chimneys  at  all.  There  was  a  hole  in  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  but  much  oftener  out  of 
the  side  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  ;  and 
sometimes  this  hole  was  in  the  wall  instead 
of  the  roof ;  sometimes  neither  chimney  nor 
window  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  smoke  was 
rolling  out  of  the  door.  Pigs,  geese,  hens, 
and  asses,  were  walking  in  and  out  of  the 
houses,  as  coolly  as  the  people.  By  almost 
every  cabin  were  two  goats  with  their  legs 
tied,  and  yoked  together  by  a  cord.  They 
were  the  coirs  of  these  particular  families. 
Then  there  were  several  enormous  black 
and  white  pigs  basking  on  the  dunghill, 
which  is,  throughout  Ireland,  placed  plump 
before  the  door  ;  or  they  Were  wallowing  in 
its  wetter  depths.  Besides  these  creatures, 
there  was  snre  to  be  a  little  dog  with  a  lit- 
tle clog  hung  round  his  neck.    Thia  I  was 


told  was  instead  of  a  munle,  and  was  re- 
quired by  the  police,  as  the  clog  is  sup- 
posed, if  the  dog  run,  to  get  between  his 
legs,  and  impede  his  motions :  but  it  is 
commonly  tied  up  so  cleverly  short,  that  it 
is  no  inconvenience  at  all,  and  the  dog 
generally  rushes  out  to  have  a  look  at  the 
passing  car,  and  then  goes  and  lies  down 
with  great  satisfaction,  no  doubt  persuaded 
that  he  has  rendered  a  great  public  service, 
and  driven  horse,  car,  and  traveller  quite 
away  from  the  village. 

Besides  these  canine  guardians  of  the 
peace,  two  or  three  policeman  were,  as 
everywhere  in  Ireland,  generally  in  sight, 
in  close  jacket  and  trousers  of  olive  green, 
with  broad,  black  bolts  round  their  waists 
with  a  larffe  gilt  buckle,  a  little  box  like  a 
cartouche  Dox,  and  a  bayonet  appended. 
Over  one  door  in  each  village  was  invaria- 
bly a  black  board  like  a  little  coffin  lid 
with  a  crown  upon  a  cypher,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  words.  Police  Station. 

Rags  and  dirt  became  more  plentiful  at 
everv  stop.  There  was  a  most  amaaing 
display  of  trousers  without  legs ;  waistcoats 
without  buttons  ;  and  coats  which  are  not 
patched,  they  are  a  matting  of  patches,  all 
loose  at  one  end ;  being  a  rude  imitation 
of  feathers.  The  true  Irishman  in  his  grey 
frieie  short,  bob -tailed  coat,  breeches  (he 
is  faithful  to  breeches  in  spite  of  all  changes), 
and  his  funny  little  hat  with  narrow  and 
slouched  brim,  was  there  in  abundance. 
The  old  women  swarmed  rouud  us,  at  everv 
stopping,  and  promised  heaven  and  earth 
to  us  for  a  halfpenny.  ^'  Grope  out  the 
copper,  your  honor,  and  the  Lord  surround 
you  with  his  blessings.  Drop  us  a  little 
sixpence  or  a  little  fourpenny  bit,  and  we'll 
divide  it  faithfully,  and  the  childer  will  be 
a  praying  for  you  as  they  peel  the  taties. 
Divide  the  money,  your  honor,  and  the 
Lord  divide  heaven  with  ye." — "  Now 
don't  be  a  pushing  me  wid  my  poor  arm," 
said  a  woman  at  one  place  to  a  man  at  her 
elbow,  showing  an  arm  ?n*apped  in  bandage 
no  doubt  to  excite  pity,  and  the  thing  said 
to  catch  yonr  attention, — ^*'  Pm  not  push- 
ing you,"  said  the  man, — "  No,  1  know 
Se  ai'nt,"  replied  the  woman  with  the  po* 
iteness  of  a  Frenchwoman,   "  but  1  am 
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only  afeard  IcBt  ye  should.'' — ^*^  Indulge 
▼oar  fatherly  feelings  towards  the  poor 
babby  whose  father^s  at  sea,"  exclaimed 
another,  holding  up  a  child  towards  one  of 
the  passengers. — ^^  1  have  nothing,''  replied 
the  gentleman,  and  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  come." — "  The  Lord  created  the  world 
oi\t  of  nothing,  your  honor,"  replied  the 
quick-witted  woman. — ^^  But  Vm  not  the 
Lord,"  said  the  traveller. — "  Your  honor's 
one  of  the  Lord's  creation." — "  And  so 
are  you,"  retorted  the  man,  '^  and  if  that 
gives  you  any  power  of  creating  something 
out  of  nothing,  why  don't  you  create  a  pen- 
ny and  not  bother  me  for  it  ?" — **  I'm  no 
coiner,  your  honor." — "  Nor  1  either," 
added  the  traveller. — "  Oh  !  yes,  your 
honor,  you  can  coin  the  silver  out  of  the 
gold,  and  the  copper  out  of  the  silver,  very 
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aisy 

The  coach  rolled  on,  and  it  was  well,  for 
the  traveller  had  found  his  match.  Instead 
of  the  old  women  whom  we  left  behind,  we 
now  passed  young  ones  walking  along  the 
road  with  their  cloaks,  not  upon  their 
shoulders,  but  upon,  their  heads,  and  with 
dirty  bare  feet,  which  made  one  query 
whether  they  washed  them  before  going  to 
bed,  if  they  ever  do  go  to  bed. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  continued  to 
present  themselves  in  the  villages;  the 
country  little  enclosed  and  less  cultivated ; 
very  fertile,  but  farmed  in  a  most  slovenly 
manner.  It  seemed  to  want  every  human 
assistance  that  land  can  want ; — draining, 
fencing,  planting,  ploughing,  weeding,  and 
often  manuring.  In  general,  however, 
there  were  abundant  crops,  but  nobody 
seemed  the  better  for  it.  Amid  occasional 
displays  of  harvests  and  potatoes,  there 
were  abundance  of  what  may  be  called  capi- 
tal pigsties,  but  very  wretched  houses  ;  a 
land  of  rags  and  cabins,  of  weeds,  thistles, 
rag-wort,  and  rushes,  which  prosper  unmo- 
lested. 

Well,  through  such  a  country  I  advanced 
towards  Edgeworthstown.  To  make  the 
way  more  cheeiful,  however,  wo  had  a  jolly 
Irish  coachman,  who  did  not  let  his  tongue 
have  much  rest  the  whole  of  the  time.  He 
praised  the  country,  the  people,  everything. 
His  horses — "  Aint  they  nate  cattle  now } 
Aint  they  good  boys  now  ?  That's  a  fine 
large  horse  now — and  that's  a  good  dale  to 
say — there  are  so  many  fine  horses  in  Ire- 
land." In  the  next  village  that  we  should 
Arrive  at,  he  assured  me,  who,  he  saw  was 
An  Englishman,  that  the  youne  women  were 
the  very  handsomest  in  idl  Ireland  ;  and  in 


the  next  th^  very  best  natured  fellows  ia 
the  whole  land,  and  so  on.  As  a  country 
girl  passed  us — '*  Faith,  is'nt  she  there  a 
fine  little  darling.  Ould  Ireland  is  proud  of 
her  pretty  girls,  any  how."  The  country- 
houses  that  we  passed,  which  were  few, 
were  the  very  finest  in  all  Ireland,  and  the 
inhabitants  the  most  affluent.  If  you  asked 
why  these  rich  people  did  not  enclose  the 
wastes,  and  drain  them.  ^^  Oh  !  what  were 
the  poor  people  to  do  for  peats  then  r"  If 
you  objected  to  the  rank  crops  of  ragworts 
in  the  pastures,  he  assured  you  that  it  was 
capital  farming — the  grass  grew  so  in  the 
shade  of  the  ragworts.  In  fact,  he  was  % 
regular  Irish  optimist.  Everything  was 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Then  he  and  some  of  the  passengers 
amused  themselves  with  matches  at  count- 
ing the  living  objects  on  each  side  of  the 
road  for  a  certain  distance — a  rook,  an  ass, 
or  an  old  woman,  reckoning  one,  a  sheep 
three,  a  horse  or  cow  five,  and  so  on.  It 
was  wonderful  what  merriment  and  interest 
they  contrived  to  extract  out  of  this.  We 
came  to  a  milestone  that  was  broken  in  two. 
'*  Ah  !  see  what  some  evil-disposed  person 
has  done  now  I''  exclaimed  the  witty  whip. 

"  that  is  the  eighth  milestone  to , 

and  the  villain  has  broken  it  in  two,  and 
made  sixteen  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  dou- 
ble the  distance  to  go  !" 

And  then  he  told  stories.  We  may  take 
one  as  a  specimen.  Some  Irish  reapers 
bound  for  England  passing  us,  I  asked 
whether  it  were  true  that  on  their  return 
from  the  expedition  the  people  of  one  vi- 
cinity would  entrust  their  collective  gains 
to  one  man  to  bring  over  ?  "  Oh,  no  !" 
said  he,  ^^  don't  believe  it.  It  is  hard  trust- 
ing any  one  in  this  world.  A  priest  going 
along  one  Sunday  on  the  road,  saw  a  boy 
in  a  very  ragged  dress  sitting  dangling  his 
feet  in  the  water  of  a  brook  that  ran  by  it. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  good  father, 
'*  what  makes  you  sit  there  to-day,  and  why 
don't  you  go  to  the  chapel  .^" 

^Mt  is  because  I'm  not  just  fit  to  be  seen 
there,  because  of  the  raggedness  of  my 
clothes,"  said  the  boy. 

^'  And  who  may  your  parents  be,  and 
what  are  they  doing  that  they  don't  see 
you  better  clad,  and  a  going  to  the  chapel 
on  a  Sunday  r" 

"  I  can't  exactly  say,"  replied  the  boy, 
'^  what  they  may  be  doing  just  now,  because 
they  have  been  dead  some  years,  and  I  get 
along  as  well  as  I  can  without  them." 

^^  But  you  should  not  neglect  going  to 
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chapel,''  said  the  priest,  ^'  and  if  you  are 
ashamed  of  your  clothes,  why,  I  would  have 
you  get  np  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
step  into  the  chapel  when  nobody  is  there 
ana  say  your  prayers,  and  depend  upon  it 
God  will  be  dropping  something  or  other 
in  your  way." 

So  the  boy  thanked  his  reverence  for  his 
advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it.  Some- 
time after,  as  the  priest  was  going  the  same 
way,  lie  saw  the  same  boy,  but  now  very 
much  altered  in  appearance ;  and  being 
very  well  dressed. 

'*  Well,  my  boy,  did  you  follow  my  ad- 
vice, and  do  you  go  now  to  chapel  .^" 

*'  Ah  !  bless  your  reverence,"  replied 
the  lad,  ^'  that  1  did,  indeed,  and  I  wish  L 
had  seen  you  years  before,  for  it  was  the 
b  St  day  of  ray  life  when  I  did  see  you." 

"  How  was  that  .^"  asked  the  priest. 

"  Why,  God  bless  your  reverence !  I  got 
up  early  in  the  morning,  as  you  advised 
me,  and  went  away  to  the  chapel,  and  as  I 
did  not  want  to  be  seen,  I  slipped  in  quiet- 
ly and  got  behind  the  door,  and  began  to 
say  my  prayers,  and  sure  enough,  it  was 
just  as  your  reverence  said  it  would  be — 
Providence  was  after  dropping  something 
in  my  way  directly.  When  I  first  went  in, 
there  was  nobody  there,  but  presently  there 
came  a  blind  man,  and  he  put  his  head  into 
the  chapel  and  said,  ^  Is  anybody  here  .^'  and 
when  nobody  answered,  for  I  kept  quite  still, 
for  1  would  see  what  Providence  would  be 
after,  the  blind  man  entered  and  made  his 
way  to  a  seat,  and  began  saying  his  pray- 
ers. And  presently  another  blind  man 
came  and  put  in  his  head,  and  said,  '  Is 
anybody  here  ?'  And  the  first  blind  man 
answered  and  said — ^  There  is  nobody  but 
me,  and  I  am  blind.'  And  with  that  the 
second  blind  man  entered  and  made  his 
way  to  the  first  blind  man,  and  sate  down 
by  his  side,  and  they  began  to  talk.  And 
the  one  blind  man  asked  the  other  how  long 
he  had  been  blind,  and  he  said  ^  eighteen 
years.' 

^^  ^  Eighteen  years !  that  is  a  very  long 
time,  why,  you  must  have  saved  a  power  Of 
money  in  all  that  time.' 

*'  *  Nay,'  replied  the  first  man,  *  not  so 
much  as  you  would  think — bad  has  been 
my  host  luck.  I  have  only  saved  iSlO,  and 
I  have  it  stitched  into  my  cap  here,  lest 
any  one  should  steal  it.' 

"  *  And  that  is  very  odd,  i'faith,'  said 
the  second  man,  ^for  I  have  been  blind 
only  six  years,  and  I  have  saved  just  iSlO 


too,  and  I  have  it  stitched  into  my  cap 
here,  that  nobody  may  steal  it.' 

"  And  with  that  your  reverence,"  said 
the  boy,  ^'  I  saw  that  all  your  reverence 
had  said  was  the  truth ;  and  that  Provi- 
dence had  dropped  something  in  my  way 
immediately.  So  I  up  and  went  softly  up 
to  the  men,  and  took  each  his  cap  away  out 
of  his  hand,  and  made  for  the  door.  But 
oh  !  the  two  blind  men  but  they  were  as- 
tonished, and  they  seized  each  other  by  the 
throat,  and  one  said — ^  O  ye  thief  of  the 
world  !  but  ye  have  stolen  my  cap  and  my 
money  from  me!'  and  the  other  said — 
'  Nay,  ye  thief  of  the  world  I  but  ye  have 
stolen  my  cap  and  my  money  !'  And  to  it 
they  went  like  furies,  and  when  the  people 
came  into  the  chapel  they  found  them  roll- 
ing on  the  floor  together,  and  screaming 
that  the  one  had  robbed  the  other,  and  the 
other  had  robbed  the  one — but  no  caps  nor 
money  were  there  to  be  seen — and  then 
both  the  men  were  more  astonished  than 
ever.  But  I  was  by  that  time  far  across 
the  fields,  blessing  your  reverence  for  the 
true  words  ye  had  said  to  me,  for,  true 
enough.  Providence  had  dropped  something 
in  my  way  all  at  once.  And  now  your  reve- 
rence sees  that  I  dress  decently  as  any  boy 
of  them  all,  and  go  to  the  chapel  every 
Sunday ;  and  often  I  bless  the  day  that  I 
met  your  reverence  as  I  did." 

This  story,  which  reminded  me  of  some* 
thing  like  it  somewhere  in  ^^  The  Arabian 
Nights,"  elicited  much  merriment ;  and  no 
one  seemed  to  think  anything  of  the  moral- 
ity of  it.  It  was  a  capital  joke  ;  and  illus- 
trated the  coachman's  saw — ^'  That  it  is 
hard  trusting  any  one  in  this  world." 

And  so  we  arrived  at  Edgeworthstown. 
The  town  is,  indeed,  a  tolerable  village,  but 
of  a  considerable  better  aspect ;  of  stone 
houses  with  white-washed  walls,  glass  win- 
dows, and,  many  of  them,  slate  roofs.  The 
Edgcworths'  house  is  near  the  entrance 
from  Dublin.  It  stands  on  the  right  hand, 
at  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  distance  from 
the  road  in  its  park,  well  wooded,  and  with 
a  fine  rich  turf.  It  lies  too,  higher  than 
the  country  in  general,  and  therefore  above 
the  bog,  and  being  well  wooded,  and  en- 
circled with  a  thick  belt  of  trees,  you  walk 
in  the  park,  which  is  a  mile  round,  and  for- 
get all  the  dreary  wastes  around.  The 
house  is  large,  a  fitting  squire's  house,  and 
looks  lordly  and  imposing  as  you  pass. 

At  the  only  inn  in  Edgeworthstown  I  de- 
sired them  to  let  me  have  a  beefsteak,  but 
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found  that  no  rach  thing  wu  to  be  had.  A 
mutton  chop  was  the  highest  point  in  the 
culinary  department  to  be  reached.  The 
waiter  said,  that  no  cattle  were  killed  in 
Edgeworthstown — they  got  their  meat  from 
Longford,  and  that  seldom  more  than  mut- 
ton was  wanted.  This  would  have  asto- 
nished a  traveller  in  England  in  any  place 
dignifyins  itself  with  the  name  of  to?m, 
but  in  Irelanc^we  soon  cease  to  be  astonished 
at  anything  but  the  general  poverty.  Hav- 
ing got  such  a  luncheon  as  the  inn  afforded, 
I  walked  up  to  the  hall.  Here  I  found  a 
very  cordial  reception.  In  the  true  Irbh 
spirit  of  hospitality,  Mrs.  Edgeworth  was 
anxious  that  I  should  transfer  myself  at 
once  from  the  village  inn  to  her  ample 
mansion,  where  there  was  as  much  abund- 
ance as  in  any  English  house  of  the  same 
pretensions. 

I  found  the  ladies  sitting  in  a  large  and 
handsome  library,  busy  writing  letters. 
These  ladies  consisted  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
the  widow  of  Lovell  Edgeworth;  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  Mrs.  Francis  Edgeworth, 
the  wife  of  the  Frank  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
tale. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth,  a  very  agreeable  and 
intelligent  woman,  surprised  me  by  her 
comparative  youth  as  the  widow  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  father.  She  appeared  not 
much  more  than  forty,  while  Miss  Edge- 
worth  must  be  nearly  twice  that  age.  So 
far  as  age  goes,  it  would  bave  appeared 
quite  in  order,  if  that  had  been  reversed, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  had  stood  as  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  as  the  daughter  in- 
law. Till  that  moment,  1  was  not  aware 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  resided  with  her  mo- 
ther-in-law, but  imagined  her  the  occupant 
of  the  family  mansion.  J  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Edgeworth  was  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  and  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Mr.  Francis  Edgeworth  and  his  family 
resided  with  her.  Mrs.  Francis  Edgeworth, 
a  Spanish  lady,  lively,  intelligent,  and  frank 
in  her  manners,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
charming  children,  appeared  as  thoroughly 
familiar  with  English  literature  as  if  she 
had  spent  all  her  life  in  Great  Britain. 

My  first  impression  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
was  surprise  at  her  apparent  age.  We  read 
books  and  imagine  their  authors  always 

Ioung ;  but  time  is  never  so  forgetful.  He 
ears  alonff  with  him  authors  as  well  as 
other  people.  They  may  put  their  works 
but  not  themselves  into  new  editions  in  this 
world.  Miss  Edgeworth  must,  in  fact, 
stand  now  nearly,  U  not  quite,  at  the  head 


of  British  authors  in  point  of  years.  In 
person  she  is  small,  and  at  first  had  an  air 
of  reserve ;  but  this  hi  a  few  minutes  quite 
vanished,  and  with  it  at  least  the  impression 
of  a  score  years  in  appearance.  One  would 
expect  from  her  writings  a  certain  staid- 
ness  and  sense  of  propriety.     All  the  pro- 

f^riety  is  there,  but  the  gravity  is  soon 
ighted  up  with  the  most  affable  humor, 
and  a  genuine  love  of  joke  and  lively  con* 
versation.  When  I  entered,  the  two  other 
ladies  were  writing  at  the  library  table, 
Miss  Edgeworth  at  a  small  table  near  the 
fire.  The  room  was  a  large  room,  supported 
by  a  row  of  pillars,  so  as  to  eive  views  in- 
to the  grounds  oo  two  sides,  we  were  soon 
engaged  in  animated  conversation  on  many 
literaiT  topics  and  persons ;  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth  handed  me  the  last  new  novel  of  Miss 
Bremer,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  me 
from  the  author  ;  requesting  me  to  place  a 
written  translation  under  Miss  Bremer's 
autograph  inscription  of  the  copy  to  herself. 
To  do  this  she  put  into  my  hand  the  silver 
pen  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

She  then  volunteered  to  show  me  the 
gardens  and  grounds ;  and  this  remarkable 
woman  speedily  enveloped  in  bonnet  and 
shawl,  lea  the  way  with  all  the  lightness 
and  activity  of  youth.  Mrs.  Francis  soon 
joined  us,  and  we  went  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  park,  which  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a 
mile.  Not  far  from  the  house  near  the  foot 
path,  and  beneath  the  trees  I  observed  an 
urn  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  and  inscribed, 

"  To  HONORA, 

1780." 

Honora  Sneyd,  the  lady  affianced  to  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre,  but  afterwards 
married  to  Mr.  Lovcl  Edgeworth. 

We  then  went  into  the  gardens.  The 
ladies  appear  to  dig  and  delve  a  good  deal 
in  them  themselves.  Miss  Edgeworth  said 
she  had  been  setting  out  some  geraniums 
that  day,  though  so  late  as  September. 
The  bog-plants  appeared  wonderfully  flour- 
ishing, and  yet  no  wonder,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  whole  country  is  a  bog,  and 
that  they  can  supply  their  beds  at  no  ex- 
pense. 

In  our  round  we  came  to  a  little  secluded 
garden,  which  Mrs.  Francis  told  me  they 
had  laid  out  for  her,  and  her  children,  and 
where  they  had  built  a  little  summei^house 
of  heath.  It  was  very  retired  and  pretty. 
Miss  Edgeworth  made  some  inquiries  after 
a  gentleman  not  far  from    London,  and 
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asked  me  if  I  knew  him,  to  which  I  replied, 
that  my  only  intercourse  with  him  had  been 
a  corresponaence  about  a  gardener  who  of- 
fered himself  to  me,  and  referred  to  this 
gentleman  as  his  former  employer.  '  That 
on  asking  the  man  why  he  had  left,  ho  said 
that  it  was  entirely  because  this  gentleman 
and  himself  could  not  agree  en  the  true 
manner  of  cultivating  a  certain  rose.  That 
both  master  and  himself  were  great  rose 
fanciers,  and  each  thought  he  knew 
best  how  to  grow  them.  That  in  most 
cases  ho  acknowledged  his  master's  skill 
and  knowledge,  but  that  in  this  instance 
he  could  not.  He  believed  himself  right, 
and  his  master  wrong ;  and  that  they  grew 
so  warm  respecting  it,  that  he  gave  his 
master  notice  to  quit,  rather  than  be  com- 
pelled to  murder,  as  he  called  it,  a  fine  and 
unique  rose,  by  an  improper  mode  of  treat- 
ment. That  on  referring  to  the  gentleman, 
he  confirmed  the  account  in  all  its  particu- 
lars, giving  the  man  a  most  excellent  cha- 
racter, both  ss  a  man  and  a  gardener,  but 
so  obstinate  about  this  one  rose,  that  he 
threw  up  his  place,  a  martyr  to  his  system 
of  science,  the  master  having  become  as 
obstinate  from  opposition  to  a  favorite 
whim,  as  to  let  him  do  it ! 

This  story  infinitely  diverted  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Edgeworth  at  a 
distance  she  called  her  to  hear  it. 

On  our  return  to  the  house  we  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Francis  Edgeworth,  and  at  dinner 
and  during  the  evening  we  had  a  deal  of 
talk  of  poetry  and  poets.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
seemed  particularly  to  admire  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats, 
and  thought  Keats  had  never  yet  had  jus- 
tice done  him.  In  this  we  agreed,  and  in- 
deed in  most  of  the  sentiments  expressed  ; 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  being  liberal  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  poetry.  The  ladies  as  well  as 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  expressed  their  great  obli- 
gation to  Mrs.  Howitt,  for  the  introduction 
of  Miss  Bremer's  works,  and  of  a  taste  for 
the  northern  languages  and  literature  in 
general.  They  had  fallen  into  the  error 
which  has  been  very  common,  especially  in 
America,  of  supposing  William  and  Mary 
Howitt  were  brother  and  sister,  instead  of 
husband  and  wife. 

We'  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  any 
remarks  on  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
which  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  all 
readers,  but  there  is  one  characteristic  of 
them  which  has  naturally  excited  much 
wonder,  and  that  is,  that  in  none  of  them 


does  she  introduce  the  subject  of  religion, 
but  confines  herself  to  morals  and  their  in- 
fluence. We  have  been  told,  and  we  be- 
lieve on  good  authority,  the  origin  of  this. 
Her  father  being  a  disbeliever  in  revealed 
religion,  she  made  a  promise  to  him  never 
to  write  in  favor  of  religion  if  he  would  con- 
sent never  to  write  against  it.  Through  a 
long  life  she  has  faithfully  observed  the  com- 
pact, and  the  fact  of  its  existence  may  ex- 
plain what  to  so  many  has  been  a  source  of 
surprise.  Whilst  she  may  thus  have  ren- 
dered a  service  to  religion,  in  her  opinion, 
by  guarding  it  from  what  she  might  deem  a 
formidable  attack,  she  has  rendered  pre- 
eminent service  to  her  country  by  portraying 
its  wants  and  characteristic  failings^  and 
rousing  a  ^irit  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts 
of  her  countrymen.  Long  before  any  other 
writers  of  her  country  she  made  domestic 
fictions  the  vehicle  of  great  and  necessary 
truths,  and  at  the  present  moment,  after  so 
many  have  followed  in  her  steps,  she  again 
agreeably  surprises  us  by  her  new  volume 
for  the  young,  displaying  in  her  Orlandino 
a  vigor  that  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  years. 

In  conversing  with  Miss  Edgeworth  on 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  Ireland,  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  her  advo- 
cate the  laissez  faire  system.  She  con- 
tended that  Ireland  was  steadily  progress- 
ing, and  would  do  very  well  if  people  would 
not  force  their  political  nostrums  upon  her. 
She  described  the  advance  in  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  people  in  her  time, 
as  most  striking.  What  must  it  have  been 
then  ?  Of  course,  she  would  have  an  equality 
of  legislation  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
that  in  fact  includes  almost  everything. 
Ireland  herself  would  rise  from  her  present 
misery  and  degradation  with  that  advan- 
tage ;  yet  it  would  be  slowly,  for  length  of 
time  for  recovery  must  be  in  some  propor- 
tion to  the  length  and  force  of  the  inflio- 
tion.  With  present  justice,  there  requires 
a  grand  compensation  for  the  past,  by  a 
kindly  but  fair  application  of  every  means 
that  can  employ  the  people,  especially  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

As  I  was  going  the  next  day  to  visit 
Pallasmore  and  Auburn,  the  birth-place 
and  youthful  residence  of  Goldsmith,  1 
could  not  have  been  in  a  better  quarter  for 
information,  Pallasmore  being  on  their  own 
estate.  About  ton  o'clock  a  stately  old  ser- 
vant conducted  me  to  the  inn  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  thus  closed  my  short  but  agree- 
able visit  to  Miss  Edgeworth. 
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BT  ROBERT   POSTANS. 

Bat  vhere  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 

Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  1 

Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones  ? 

Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  was  haman  bones  1 

Behold  the  grand  resalt  in  yon  lone  isle. 

And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. — Btrok. 


The  change  from  the  calm  to  the  tempest — 
from  the  deep  and  impressive  solitudes  of 
the  ocean,  to  the  busiest  haunts  of  men — 
fro^i  savage  to  civilized  life,  are  prominent 
examples  of  the  mutations  to  which  seamen 
are  liable.  And  these  events  sometimes 
follow  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  are  of 
such  varied  import,  that  even  their  truthful 
narration  appears  as  though  decked  in  the 
borrowed  hues  of  fiction.  To  use  an  un- 
easy metaphor,  a  sailor  may  be  said  to  be  a 
naval  knight-errant,  with  the  ocean  for  his 
steed,  upon  which  he  rides  in  quest  of  ad- 
venture. Thus  mounted,  he  sometimes 
stumbles  upon  sights  as  rare,  and  scenes  as 
beautiful,  as  any  that  are  to  bo  found  in 
the  story  books  of  yore  ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  but  few  who  will  deny  that  the  pages  of 
Dampier  and  Captain  Cook  are  as  full  of 
chivalry  as  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  or 
that  before  the  majestic  daring  of  Colum- 
bus all  knighthood  pales. 
These  notions  received  additional  strength, 
as  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  subjoined  sentence 
inscribed  in  an  old  log-book,  which  I  had 
just  then  discovered,  somewhat  mildewed 
and  moth-eaten,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea- 
ohest. 

The  Free  Trader  Homeward  Bound, 
Maydthy  1821. 

A  MEMORABLE  EVENT  OCCURRED  THIS  DAY. 

Apparently,  at  the  time  these  words  were 
written,  it  was  supposed  they  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  recall  to  the  memory,  at  a  future 
period,  the  circumstance  they  so  briefly  re- 
corded, for  my  old  journal  said  nothing 
more  about  it.  True,  it  was  further  stated 
lower  down  on  the  same  page  with  genuine 
nautical  brevity  under  the  head  of  Re- 
marks, 

"  All  useful  sail  set." 

"  Bent  the  best  bower." 

"  Pumped  ship." 

''A  stranger  in  sight,"  to  ifhioh  ttslb 
added— 


^'Lat.  by  observation  16'  30''  south. 
Long.  6'  30"  west.  " 

Assbted  by  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
as  well  as  by  the  date,  I  made  two  or  three 
desperate  dives  into  the  stream  of  time, 
hoping  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  ^'  event," 
and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  the  surface  of  mv  memory,  the 
leading  incident,  and  then  the  whole  affair 
floated  through  my  mind  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  yesterday.  And,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  general  reader,  that  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, the  Free  Trader  was  running  before 
the  south-east  trade  wind,  over  that  aque- 
ous portion  of  our  planet,  which  rolls  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  is- 
land of  St.  Helena. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  '*  memorable  event "  had 
been  dismissed  in  too  summary  a  manner, 
and,  indeed,  circumstances,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  induced  me 
to  take  up  the  scanty  detail  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  the  morning  sun  first  broke 
upon  the  white  caps  of  the  waves,  with  the 
Indiaman  upon  their  crests  tipped  and 
gilded  with  his  light. 

It  was  my  morning  watch,  and  I  recoUeet 
leaning  over  the  capstan,  and  lapsing  into 
one  of  those  paradoxical  states,  when  al- 
though attending  to  nothing  in  particular, 
yet  almost  every  object  within  the  range  of 
our  senses  undergoes  a  sort  of  dreamy  ob- 
servation. I  could  see  the  man  at  the  helm, 
and  note  how  firm  he  kept  the  plunging 
ship  in  hand,  his  sinewy  grasp  seemed  by  a 
secret  intelligence  to  impress  his  will  upon 
the  vast  mass  of  the  vessel.  Without  dis- 
turbing the  process  of  observation,  a  shoal 
of  porpoises  would  occasionally  rush  along, 
pursuing  their  earnest  and  busy  passage  at 
a  velocity,  compared  with  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  swift  ship  was  tardiness  itself, 
for  I  could  hear  the  hissing  of  the  crisp  sea 
as  it  curled  into  a  crescent  of  foam  beneath 
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her  bows.  Then  oame  the  busy  hum  of  the 
'^  moniiDg  watch,"  miDgling  with  the  wel- 
come sound  of  ^'  eight  bells,"  and  the  merry 
whistle  of  the  boatswain  piping  to  breakfast. 
The  motion  of  the  rolling  vessel — the  fresh- 
ness of  the  delicious  south-east  trade — the 
thoughts  of  home — the  dancing  waters,  and 
the  sparkling  sunshine,  each  of  these,  in 
their  turn,  would  for  a  moment  slightly  ar- 
rest the  attention,  but  vigilance  is  a  cardinal 
virtue  in  old  Neptune^s  domain,  and  bus- 
tling times  were  close  at  hand.  A  ship  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  with  a  rattling 
south-easter  whistling  through  the  rig- 
ging, is  not  the  bed  where  day-dreaming  can 
be  indulged  in  with  impunity,  and  so  it 
soon  appeared,  for  a  hoarse  voice  from  the 
main  top-mast  cross-trees,  as  if  by  magic, 
dispelled  the  illusion,  and  brought  my  sen- 
ses to  their  duty. 

"  Sail,  ho  !  " 

"  Where  away  ? "  was  the  prompt  de- 
mand. 

^^  Right  ahead,"  returned  the  seaman. 
^'  I  make  her  out  a  full  rigged  ship  lying 
to." 

The  officer  of  the  watch  had  barely  time 
to  apply  his  *'  DoUond,"  in  the  direction 
indicated,  when  the  man  aloft  was  again 
heard  shouting, 

''  Land  on  the  larboard  bow." 

As  the  Free  Trader  had  been  traversing 
the  ocean  for  weeks,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
the  eye,  but  ^^  The  blue  above,  and  the 
blue  below,"  the  excitement  which  was 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  stranger, 
coupled  with  the  sudden  cry  of  ''  Land," 
is  not  surprising.  For  it  is  in  the  deep  so- 
litudes of  the  ocean,  that  man  most  keenly 
feels  how  dependent  he  is  upon  his  kind  for 
happiness.  In  such  situations  the  most 
trifling  incident  arrests  the  attention — a 
floating  spar,  or  even  an  old  tar-barrel,  be- 
come objects  of  speculative  curiosity. 

Accordingly,  as  we  neared  the  strange 
ship,  the  cut  of  her  canvas,  and  the  mould 
of  her  hull,  were  critically  examined  by  the 
more  experienced  seamen,  who  can  gene- 
rally guess  from  the  appearance  they  pre- 
83nt,  not  only  the  nation  to  which  a  ship 
belongs,  but  her  occupation  also.  But,  on 
the  present  occasion,  they  were  puzzled  to 
give  a  reason  why  a  large  vessel  like  the 
stranger,  should  be  lying  to,  just  where  she 
was  (that  seemed  the  mystery),  and  appa- 
rently waiting  our  approach. 

This  quiet  bearing  lasted  until  the  Free 
Trader  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  strange 
vessel,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  roused  out  of 


her  lethargy,  a  thin  volume  of  white  smoke 
was  seen  curling  out  of  one  of  her  forward 
ports.  The  explosion  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  flag,  which  after  fluttering 
for  an  instant,  blew  steadily  out,  and  much 
to  our  satisfaction  displayed  the  blue  field 
and  red  cross  of  the  English  ensign. 

'^  What  ship's  that  ?  "  bellowed  a  loud 
voice  from  our  formidable  looking  neighbor, 
who  had  ranged  alongside  the  Indiaman 
close  enough  to  be  within  hailing  distance. 

''The  Free  Trader." 

"  Where  from  ?  "  was  demanded. 

''  Calcutta,  and  bound  to  London,"  re- 
plied our  captain. 

'^  Do  you  intend  calling  at  the  island  ^  " 

"  Yes !  " 

^'  Then  send  a  boat  on  board  his  ma- 
jcsty^s  frigate,  the  Blossom,  for  instruc- 
tions," was  demanded  in  tones  that  left  no 
doubt  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  non- 
compliance. 

An  interchange  of  visits  speedily  follow- 
ed between  the  frigate  and  the  Indiaman, 
and  soon  after  they  were  sailing  side  by 
side  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  keeping 
company  until  the  Free  Trader  had  receiv- 
ed such  sailing  directions  as  enabled  her  to 
stand  in  for  the  island  alone.  The  frigate 
then  took  up  her  cruising  ground  as  before. 

It  would  require  buC  a  slight  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  to  convert  the  perpendi- 
cular cliffs  of  St.  Helena  into  the  enormous 
walls  of  a  sea-girt  castle.  There  is  an  air 
of  stern  and  solemn  gloom,  stamped  by  na- 
ture upon  each  rocky  lineament,  that  reminds 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  stronghold. 
Not  a  sign  of  vegetation  is  outwardly  vi- 
sible. Headland  after  headland  appears, 
each  in  its  turn  looking  more  repulsive  than 
those  left  behind.  The  sea-birds,  as  they 
utter  their  discordant  screams,  seem  afraid 
to  alight,  but  wheel  about  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  the  bald  rocks  in  a  labyrinth  of  gy- 
rations ;  while  an  everlasting  surf,  as  it 
advances  in  incessant  charges  at  their  base, 
rumbles  upon  the  ear  in  a  hollow  ceaseless 
roar. 

It  was  during  the  operations  of  working 
the  Free  Trader  round  one  of  the  points  of 
the  island,  that  the  heavy  booming  sound  of 
a  large  gun  was  heard,  slowly  borne  up 
against  the  wind  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
As  the  sun  was  just  then  dipping  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  generally  thought 
on  board  to  be  the  evening  gun.  But  again 
the  same  solemn,  heavy  sound  floated  by  on 
the  wind.  Again  and  again  it  oame  in 
measured  time,   when  at  length,   as   we 
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cleared  the  last  projecting  headland,  the 
roadstead  and  the  town  came  suddenly  in- 
to view.  At  the  same  time  the  colors  of 
the  fort  on  Ladder  Hill,  and  on  board  the 
admiraPs  ship  the  Vigo,  of  74  guns,  were 
seen  fluttering  at  half-mast,  denoting  the 
death  of  some  person  of  distinction. 

While  sailing  into  our  berth,  and  after 
the  anchor  had  fixed  us  to  the  land,  the  re- 
ports of  the  cannon  came  upon  us  at  inter- 
vals. Their  sounds  seemed  bodeful  of  some 
great  event.  We  all  looked  inquiringly  for 
some  explanation,  but  before  any  positive 
intelligence  had  reached  the  ship  from  the 
shore,  surmise  after  surmise  had  given  way 
to  a  settled  conviction  ;  for  by  one  of  those 
inscrutable  impulses  of  the  mind,  every  man 
in  the  Free  Trader  felt  assured  those  island 
guns  announced  the  death  of  Napoleon. 

Our  suspense  was  brief,  for  soon  after  the 
anchor  was  down,  a  shore  boat  came  along- 
side, containing  an  official  person,  to  de- 
mand the  nature  of  our  wants,  and  he  con- 
firmed our  suspicions.  This  intelligence, 
although  anticipated,  created  a  feelmg  of 
disappointment,  as  every  individual  in  the 
ship  had  speculated  during  the  voyage  upon 
the  chance  of  seeing  Napoleon  alive.  How- 
everi  by  an  easy  transition,  now  that  he 
was  dead,  we  wondered  whether  we  should 
be  permitted  to  witness  his  funeral ;  but  as 
no  communication  was  allowed  from  the 
ships  in  the  roads  to  the  shore  between  the 
hours  of  sundown  and  sunrise,  we  were  ob- 
liged to  pass  the  night  in  conjecture.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  were  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  news  that  reached  us  early 
in  the  moming.  It  was  a  general  notice  to 
all  strai^rs  and  residents,  informing  them 
that  they  were  p^mitted  to  visit  the  island 
and  witnessHiie  ceremony  of  the  body  of 
General  Buonaparte  as  it  lay  in  state. 

After  the  lapse  of  six-and-twenty  years, 
and  now,  when  the  passions  of  that  mighty 
conflict  which  fiUea  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  are  extinct,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  the  present  generation 
comprehend  the  profound  emotions  which 
this  news  had  upon  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, happened  to  be  at  St.  Helena  at  this 
eventful  period.  Consequently,  on  the  se- 
cond day  after  Napoleon's  death,  nearly 
every  individual  on  the  island,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  different  vessels  at  anchor  in 
the  roads,  repaired  to  Longwood|  the  place 
where  he  died. 

Of  course  the  house  was  thronged  with 

reople,  but  as  the  greatest  order  prevailed, 
was  soon  in  the  room  with  all  that  was  left 


of  the  most  wondrons  man  of  modem  times. 
Suddenly  coming  out  of  the  glare  of  a  tro- 
pical sun  into  a  partiallv  darkened  room,  a 
few  moments  elapsed  before  the  objects 
were  properly  defined.  Gradually,  as  the 
contents  of  the  apartment  tumbled  into 
shape,  the  person  of  Napoleon,  dressed  in 
a  plain  green  uniform, grew  out  of  the  com- 
parative gloom,  and  became  the  loadstar  of 
attraction. 

He  was  lying  on  a  small  brass  tent  bed- 
stead, which  had  been  with  him  in  most  of 
his  campaigns.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
withdraw  my  eyes  for  an  instant  from  his 
countenance :  it  caused  in  me  a  sensation 
difficult  to  define,  but  the  impression  can 
never  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  crucifix  on 
his  breast,  and  by  its  side  glittered  a  large 
diamond  star,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  pallid  face  of 
the  dead.  The  skin  was  of  a  most  intense 
whiteness,  and  looked  like  wax. 

What  struck  me  as  most  strange  was  the 
mean  appearance  of  the  surrounding  fur- 
niture, and  of  the  *'  Retting  up  "  of  the  ce- 
remony. Few  people  in  England,  or 
indeed  in  France,  would  credit  Uie  dilapi- 
dated state  of  the  apartment.  It  was  li- 
terally swarming  with  rats  and  other  vermin. 
There  appeared,  however,  to  be  no  want  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  hero, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  treatment 
when  living.  But  the  knowledge  of  this 
tardy  justice  did  not  prevent  a  comparison 
between  his  fallen  state  in  that  rat-pestered 
chamber*  and  the  magnificence  and  power 
with  which  imagination  invested  him  when 
living.  And  although  it  may  be  idle  to 
compare  the  deeds  of  a  great  man  with  the 
appearance  of  the  man  himself,  yet  it  is 
what  most  of  us  are  prone  to  do  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  the  practice,  for  possibly  the  re- 
sults of  a  comparison  could  not  be  more 
striking.  Napoleon  at  Austerliti  or  Jena, 
with  continental  Europe  at  his  feet,  and 
Napoleon  lying  dead  m  that  miserable, 
poverty-stricken  room,  presents  to  the  dull- 
est imagination  a  theme  pregnant  with 
emotion.  It  was  indeed  difiacult  to  under- 
stand how,  even  by  the  proverbial  instability 
of  fortune,  that  insensible  form  lying  in  its 
utter  helplessness,  could  ever  have  been  the 

**  Man  of  a  thousand  thrones 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones." 

*  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  after  Napoleon's 
body  was  opened,  his  heart  was  placed  in  a  venel 
in  this  room,  and  that  during  the  night  a  rat  de- 
voured a  large  portion  of  it. 
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Solemnly  and  sternly  the  reality  forced  it- 
self upon  ally  and  I  felt  that  I  was  reading 
a  journal  of  true  romance,  so  absorbing,  so 
wretched,  that  if  I  was  to  confine  my  studies 
to  man,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  peruse  a 
second  volume  to  grow  perfect  in  know- 
ledge or  reflection. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  Tisitors  to  re- 
main  in  the  chamber  was  very  limited,  and 
condensed  obserration  into  a  passing 
glimpse.  This  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise,  as  every  individual  on  tho  island 
was  anxious  to  obtain  even  a  momentary 
view  of  one  who  had  attracted  so  large  a 
portion  of  tho  attention  of  the  world.  And 
not  the  least  singular  spectacle  seen  on  that 
day,  was  the  motley  group  which  Napo- 
leon ^s  fame  had  drawn  around  his  funeral 
couch.  For  although  St.  Helena  on  the 
map  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a  secluded 
spot,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  A  glance 
or  two  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  it  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
highway  of  the  world,  where  the  necessities 
of  commerce,  and  tho  wants  and  hazards 
inseparable  from  a  seafaring  life,  are  the 
means  of  bringing  together  the  antipodes 
of  tho  human  race.  And  if  the  dense  masses 
of  people  which  thronged  to  his  second 
funeral  at  a  more  recent  period,  in  his  own 
dear  France,  were  wanting,  their  deficiency 
in  numbers  was  in  some  sort  compensated 
by  the  variety  of  men  ;  or  if  there  was  not 
a  multitude,  there  was,  at  least,  a  medley  of 
curious  gazers. 

Foremost  in  intelligence  were  the  French 
and  English ;  but  apart  from  these  stood 
the  wondering  African  negro, — the  uncouth 
Hottentot  from  the  Cape — the  yellow  Bra- 
zilian from  South  America — the  fierce-look- 
\pg  Lascar  from  Bengal — and  the  quiet,  in- 
offensive Chinese  from  remotest  Asia.  Some 
of  these  knew  but  little  of  Napoleon's  re- 
nown, but,  being  inoculated  with  the  pre- 
vailing emotion,  they  came,  like  the  more 
intellectual  European,  to  gaze  upon  the 
embers  of  that  dazzling  meteor,  the  blaze  of 
which  had  so  recently  expired. 

The  same  tincture  of  corruption  dyes  all 
mortality,   and  hero  dust  as  well  as  com- 
mon clay  soon  becomes  offensive  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate.  Even  on  the  second  day  after 
his  death,  it  was  already  time  he  should  have 
been  soldered  up.     With  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  tho  Governor-General  had  order- 
ed the  funeral  to   take  place  on  the  9th,  | 
thus   allowing  only  four  days  to  elapse  be- 
tween his  death  and  his  burial. 
In  the  meantime,  the  spot  where  the; 
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pioneers  were  diggingthc grave,  became  an 
object  of  mingled  curiosity  and  veneration ; 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  illustrious 
hero  who  was  so  soon  to  make  it  his  abid- 
ing place.  It  was  close  to  a  small  spring,  of 
which  Napoleon  always  drank,  and  occa- 
sionally he  breakfasted  beneath  the  shade 
of  two  willows  that  bend  over  the  bubbling 
waters.  The  grave  was  singularly  made.  It 
was  formed  very  wide  at  the  top,  but  sloped 
gradually  inwards,  having  the  appearance 
of  an  inverted  pyramid.  Tho  lowest  part 
was  chambered  to  receive  the  coffin,  and  one 
large  stone  covered  the  whole  of  the  cham- 
ber. It  was  said  that  this  covering  was  ta- 
ken from  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  at  Long- 
wood,  where  it  had  been  used  as  a  hearth- 
stone in  front  of  the  fire-place  ;  though  why 
it  should  have  been  removed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  for  the 
island  is  not  deficient  of  the  requisite  ma- 
terial. Tho  remaining  space  was  to  be 
filled  up  with  solid  masonry,  clamped  to- 
gether with  bands  of  iron.  1  hese  precau- 
tions, it  appeared,  were  intended  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  the  body,  as  much  at  the 
request  of  the  French  as  of  the  governor  of 
the  island. 

Divested  of  the  associations  connected 
with  his  fame.  Napoleon ^s  funeral  at  St. 
Helena  was  a  simple,  though  heartfelt  affair. 
His  long  agony  on  that  sunburnt  rock  com- 
manded the  reverence  of  every  beholder. 
Consequently,  on  the  9th,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants and  visitors  on  the  island  flocked  to 
the  line  of  march.  Like  many  others,  1 
selected  a  prominent  position  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  hill,  from  whence  the  solemn 
procession  could  be  traced,  as  it  threaded 
Its  way  through  tho  gorges  and  ravines  of 
this  picturesque  place,  on  its  way  to  the 
grave.  The  coffin  was  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  English  grenadiers,  and  follow- 
ed by  the  soldiers  who  had  contributed  more 
towards  his  downfall  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  Their  solemn  tread  and 
grave  deportment  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  Count  Montholon 
and  General  Bertrand,  who  bore  the  hero's 
pall.  Madame  Bertrand  followed  next,  in 
tears,  and  then  came  Ladv  Lowe  and  her 
daughters,  in  mourning  ;  the  officers  of  the 
English  men-of-war  next,  and  then  the 
officers  of  the  army ;  the  Governor-General 
and  Admiral  Lambert  closing  the  rear. 
The  66th  and  20th  Regiments  of  Infantry, 
the  Artillery,  and  the  Marines,  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  crests  of  the  surrounding 
hills ;   and  when  the  body  was  lowered  in- 
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to  the  tomb,  three  roundB  of  eleven  guns 
were  fired.  And  thns  the  great  soldier  of 
France  received  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
in  honor  of  his  achievements  from  the 
hands  of  his  most  constant,  bat,  aa  he  de- 
scribed them,  the  most  generons  of  his 
enemies. 

The  last  years  of  Napoleon^s  life,  except 
so  far  as  they  derived  a  gloomy  and  awful 
importance  from  the  remembrance  of  his 
terrific  career  of  blood  and  power,  were  as 
insignificant  as  his  first.  He  could  neither 
act  upon,  nor  be  acted  upon  by  the  transac- 
tions of  the  world.  He  seemed  to  be 
buried  alive.  Kept  as  he  was  in  close  cus- 
tody by  a  power,  with  whose  strength  it 
was  useless  to  cope,  and  whose  vigilance 
there  was  little  chance  of  eluding. 

On  the  following  morning  the  sounds  of 
labor  were  heard  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Free  Trader,  and  the  long  drawn  songs  of 
the  mariners  were  rising  in  the  cool  quiet 
of  the  early  dawn.  Then  commenced  the 
heavy  toil  which  lifts  the  anchor  from  its 
bed  ;  the  ship  once  more  released  from  her 
hold  upon  the  land,  stood  across  the  Atlan- 
tic for  England,  and  long  ere  noon  the 
sun-blistered  rock  of  St.  Helena  was  shut 
out  from  our  view,  by  the  rising  waters  in 
which  it  seemed  to  submerge.  And  thus 
ended  the  ^^  memorable  event"  which  form- 
ed such  a  singular  episode  in  the  otherwise 
monotonous  voyage  of  the  Free  Trader. 


On  Ml  intensely  cold  morning,  some 
twenty  years  after  the  occurrences  above 
narrated,  I  was  proceeding  to  Paris  as  fast 
as  a  Freneh  diligence  could  carry  me.  Af- 
ter passing  through  a  long  winter's  night, 
cramped  and  stiffened  for  want  of  exercise, 
it  was  with  feelings  approaching  delight 
that  I  beheld  the  French  capital.  But  as 
the  vehicle  neared  the  gay  metropolis,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  being  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  the  populace.  Every 
body  was  going  towards  Paris,  no  one  ap- 
peared to  be  going  in  any  other  direction. 

The  multitude  increased  as  we  progressed, 
and  when  the  ^Hgence  entered  the  Boule- 
vard, it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  lum- 
bering vehicle  was  urged  through  the  living 
mass.  On  either  side  of  us  was  a  dense 
crowd  of  heads,  eagerness  pictured  on  every 
countenance.  Amid  the  jabber  arising 
from  so  large  an  assemblage,  was  heard  the 
rolling  sound  of  artillery,  mingling  strange- 
ly, nay  wildly,  with  the  solemn  tolling  of 


the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame,  which  erery 
now  and  then  fell  upon  the  ear,  without 
mingling  with  the  great  tide  of  sound,  but 
each  vibration  seemed  distinct  in  its  isolm- 
tion.  It  was  impossible,  from  the  vexed 
and  confused  nature  of  the  turmoil,  arising 
from  bells,  guns,  and  drums,  to  form  mn 
idea  whether  the  people  were  celebrating 
a  holiday,  a  spectacle,  or  a  revolution. 

Most  human  feelings  are  contagious,  and 
T  was  soon  inoculated  with  a  desire  to  mix 
with  the  crowd,  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  diligence  ar- 
rived at  the  Messagerie,  I  left  my  carpet- 
bag in  the  custody  of  an  official,  and  set 
forth  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Once  fairly 
in  the  throng,  I  was  soon  urged  along  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  from  thence  up  the 
Rue  Vivienne  to  the  Boulevard  des  ItaK- 
ens,   happy  in   having  availed  myself  of 


any  change,  whether  of  sentiment  or 
tion,    which  would  rouse   my  half-i 
blood  into  action,  and  enable  me  to 
pete  with  a  temperature  ten  degrees  below 
freezing. 

Forward,  forward,  along  the  intermina- 
ble Boulevard,  I  was  forced  by  the  dense 
mass,  and  extrication  became  hopeless. 
That  broad  thoroughfare  seemed  to  bo  the 
main  channel  through  which  flowed  the 
liv^ing  tide,  and,  as  it  was  continually  be- 
ing fed  by  the  streets  on  either  side,  it  ulti- 
mately was  crowded  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

At  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Magde- 
leine,  a  divided  opinion  acted  upon  the 
people,  and  gave  me  scope  for  action.  I 
followed  that  section  whose  destinies  led 
them  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde^  where  I 
had  scarcely  arrived,  when  preparations  of 
an  uncommon  description  came  at  once 
into  view. 

Salvos  of  artillery  were  still  heard,  or 
rather  they  had  never  ceased ;  the  bells 
also  tolled  incessantly,  and  that  intolerable 
beat  of  the  French  drum,  mixed  with  the 
noise  arising  from  a  crowd  of  thousands  of 
Frenchmen,  was  most  bewildering.  But 
as  well  as  the  confusion  would  permit  ob« 
servation  of  the  surrounding  objects,  it 
seemed  that,  on  each  side  of  the  broad 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  large  statues 
had  been  raised,  each  symbolical  of  some 
mental  attribute,  such  as  justice,  valor, 
fortitude,  and  the  like,  and  between  their 
colossal  figures  magnificent  tripods  of  a 
great  height  were  erected,  supporting  vases 
which  were  filled  with  flames. 

The  spectacle  had  approached  its  crisis 
when  I  had  arrived  at  the  Plaoe  de  la  Con- 
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corde,  and  my  position  afforded  me  a  good 
▼iew  up  the  aTenae.  In  the  distance, 
dense  columns  of  horse  and  foot  soldiery 
were  slowly  marching,  proceeded  hy  hands 
of  military  music,  playing  solemn  airs. 
Column  after  column  paraded  hy.      The 


as  it  may  seem,  when  France  was  receiving 
from  British  generosity  a  hoon  which  she 
could  not  ohtain  hy  any  physical  appliance, 
the  law  and  medical  students  of  Paris  dis- 
played a  hase  and  infamous  hostility  against 
the  country  which  was  in  the  very  act  of 


whole  chivalry  of  France  had  assemhled  to  returning,  with  a  nohle  and  chivalrous  sen- 
do  homage  to  some  dearly-loved  ohject,  for  timent,  the  undying  token  of  her  own  «u- 
every  class  of  French  soldiers  had  sent  its  premacy.^  and  the  humiliation  of  her  enemies, 
representative,  and  every  department  of.  such  expressions  as  A  has  Paimerstony  A 
the  kingdom  its  deputy.  The  procession  bos  les  Angiaisy  sounded  oddly  enough  in 
appeared  interminahle.  On  came,  in  every  an  Englishman's  ears,  with  these  recoUec- 
variety  of  uniform,  the  soldiers  of  Hoche, !  tions  still  throhhing  in  his  memory, 
of  Moreau,  Jourdan,  Massena,  and  Au-  j  It  was  to  do  honor  to  those  precious  re- 
gereau,  of  Davoust,  Ney,  Murat,  Kleher, :  mains  that  France,  nay  Europe,  had  assem- 
and  Kellermann.  Fragments  of  all  ^^  arms  "  i  hied  her  thousands  in  the  Champs  Elys^es 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  there  repre-  i  on  that  day.  His  faults,  as  well  as  the  un- 
sented,  strangely  mingled  with  the  pictu- ;  hounded  sacrifices  made  to  his  daring 
resque  dresses  of  Mamelukes  and  guides.  <  amhition,  seemed  to  ho  forgotten.  Men  ap- 
At    length    a    moving   tower   of    sahle>peared  to  point  only  to  the  hright  and  hum- 

{ lames,  rolled  hy  upon  golden  wheels,  drawn :  ing  spots  in  Napoleon's  career,  without  re- 
j  sixteen  horses.  Immediately  following  I  collecting  what  they  cost  to  France  and  the 
came  the  Royal  Family  of  France  and  the  |  world.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  a  nation  pay- 
great  ministers  of  state,  decorated  with  glit-|  ing  homage  in  the  names  of  freedom  and 
tering  stars  and  orders.  j  honor  to   the   representative    of   military 

Twenty  years  hack  I  had  witnessed  the '  power, 
funeral  ohsequies  of  this  remarkahle  man, '  It  has  been  said  that  French  enthusiasm 
for  of  course,  by  this  time,  1  knew  that  it 'is  easily  excited,  and  that  it  as  easily  cools, 
was  the  second  burial  of  Napoleon  at  which .  seldom  lasting  long  enough  to  ripen  into  the 
I  was  a  chance  spectator.  Since  then  a 'more  dignified  sentiment  of  traditional 
great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  af- 1  veneration.  Certainly  it  inconsistently 
fairs  of  Europe.  A  quarter  of  a  century .  decreed  the  honor  of  national  obsequies  on 
of  profound  peace  had  rendered  the  en/efi/e  Napoleon,  whose  fall  was  hailed  by  the 
coriUale  apparently  perfect.  British  ships 'great  bulk  of  the  nation,  after  the  bat- 
of  war  no  longer  muzzled  the  mouth  of  every  I  tie  of  Waterloo,  as  the  term  of  their  un- 
French  port  from  Dunkerque  to  Toulon,  bounded  sacrifices,  and  as  the  second  dawn 
The  correction  was  done,  and  the  rod  was',  of  their  public  liberties.  But  little  penetra- 
bumt,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  came  the  tion  was  required  to  discover  that  curiosity 
crowning  act  of  grace,  when,  as  M.  de  Re- 1  was  the  strongest  feeling  exhibited,  or  at 
musat  stated  in  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  the  most,  it  was  a  galvanized  excitement — 


England  had  magnanimously  consented  to 
the  proposal  of  the  French  nation,  to  return 
the  remains  of  Napoleon,  thus  surrendering 
the  trophy  of  the  most  unparalleled  struggle 
in  modern  history.*     And  yet,  incredible 

•  An  amusing  act  of  gasconade,  the  performance 
of  which  rumor  awardea  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
was  freely  commented  upon  in  naval  circles  aboat 
this  period.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  his  Royal 
Hiffhness  was  dispatched  by  the  French  government 
in  Uie  Belle  Poale,  the  finest  fWgate  in  their  service, 
to  convey  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St  Helena 
to  France.  After  the  ezhnmation  of  the  body,  which 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  many  English  and 
French  officers,  the  teatares  of  Najpoleon  were  re- 
cognised, contrary  as  it  was  statecl,  to  French  ex- 
pectation. The  coffin  after  being  placed  in  a  samp. 

mous  one  brooghtfrom  Europe,  was  conveyed,  after  less  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  Bobadil  pamphlet, 
many  compliments  upon  the  honor  and  good  faith  of!  pablished  soon  after  his  retom  with  Napoleon  s  re- 
England,  on  board  the  Belle  Poale,  which,  with  its'  mains,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  how  easily  he 
sacred  freight  soon  after  put  to  sea.  The  faith  of,  could  invade  England,  if  he  had  only  ships  enough, 
pciS^  «ll6ioii  was  not  io  bad  as  expected.    A  few  with  men  ofthe  right  sort  to  man  them. 


it  wanted  the  reality  of  natural  emotion. 
To  those  few,  whose  lot  it  was  to  witness 

weeks  after  the  French  frigate  had  taken  her  depar- 
ture from  St.  Helena,  and  was  nearing  the  coast 
of  Europe,  an  English  frigate  hove  in  sight,  and 
perceiving  a  French  ship-of-war,  she  bore  down 
npon  her,  to  speak  her.  From  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  Pnnce  ima^ned  nhe  might  be  sent  to 
capture  the  precious  relic  he  had  on  board  the  Belle 
Poule,  and  rushing  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  ordered 
his  crew  to  quarters,  and  prepared  for  action.  A 
word,  however,  from  the  captain  of  the  English  fri- 
gate was  enough  to  dispel  tne  gallant  prince's  vain 
alarms,  and  the  explanations  which  soon  followed, 
afforded  the  British  tars  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  dis- 
torted view  the  Frenchman  had  of  English  faith. 
This  rumored  bravado  of  the  Prince,  is  ne  vert  he- 
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both  the  bviials  of  Napoleon,  this  must 
have  been  apparent.     They  could  not  fail 
to  note  the  contrast  between  the  gorgeous 
display  of  the  second  ceremony,  and  the 
simple,  but  deeply  heartfelt,  funeral  at  St. 
Helena.     In  Paris  every  thing  seemed  un- 
real.    For  a  burial,  the  second  ceremony 
was  too  far  removed  from  the  death  ;  people, 
if  they  had  not  forgotten,   had  ceased  to 
lament  for  him.   The  charger  led  before  the 
hero's  hearse  had   never  borne  the  hero. 
And  for  a  commemoration  it  was  much  too 
soon   True ,  the  remembrance  of  bis  reverses , 
and  his  sufferings  at  St.  Helena  commanded 
the    sympathy    and    reverence    of    every 
Frenchman   present;  doubtless  they  felt, 
and  felt  keenly,  the  return  of  their  former 
hero,  though  dead ;  but  the  reflections  were 
bitter  to  their  sensitive  natures  ;  they  felt 
that  though   the   bones  of  their  idol  were 
amongst  them,  yet  the  sentence  which  in- 
dignant Europe  had  written  on  the  rocks 
of  St.  Helena  was  not  erased,   but   was 


treasured  in  the  depths  of  men's  mindsi  and 
registered  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  the  catafalque  slowly  passed  by,  over 
the  bridge,  along  the  Quay  d'Orsay,  until 
it  was  finally  hidden  from  the  view  by  the 
trees  of  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  it 
was  evident,  that  let  his  countrymen   do 
what  they  would,  let  them  fire  their  cannon, 
sound  their  trumpets,  unfold  the  dusty  ban- 
ners of  past  wars,  they  failed  to  impart  to 
the  memory  of  the  vanquished  of  Water- 
loo a  becoming  character  ;  their  funeral  ce- 
remony   wanted    moral    grandeur  ;    they 
converted  into  a  theatrical  show,  what  was 
intended   for  a  national    solemnity,     for 
mourners  there  were  none  ;  his  own  uniforms 
were  not  even  seen  around  him,  and   the 
only  eagles  there,  were  those  which  were 
cut  in  yellow  pasteboard.     But  the   light 
had  burned  out  which  projected  the  gigan- 
tic shadow  on  the  canvas,  and  what  was  left 
behind  }   nothing  but  a  name, 

"  The  sport  of  fortune  and  the  jest  of  fame." 


FroB    DolBsn't    MagagiB*. 

SICK  CALLS. 


THE  DYING  BANKER. 


CHAPTER  I.— DRURYLANE  AT  NIGHT. 


I  wAs«  summoned  on  a  busy  Saturday 
night  some  three  years  ago.  The  beadle 
knocked  smartly  at  my  door,  and  informed 
me  that  a  young  lady  wished  to  see  me  im- 
mediately. I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chapel,  and  found  her  near  the  entrance 
door.  She  was  crying  bitterly.  She  told 
roe  that  her  father  was  suddenly  very  much 
affected  in  his  head — that  she  was  afraid 
he  was  losing  his  senses.  She  begged  ear- 
nestly that,  if  possible,  I  would  see  him 
that  night ;  for  she  trembled  to  think  of 
what  his  state  might  bo  on  the  morrow.  I, 
of  course,  consented ;  and  prepared  imme- 
diately for  my  sick  call. 

The  direction  given  me  was  in  a  small 
street  near  Drury-lane.  My  nearest  way 
lay  through  Clare  market;  which  was  dense- 
ly thronged  with  purchasers  and  venders  of 
fish  and  vegetables,  and  perambulating 
stalls  of  nondescript  refreshment. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  as  I  turned 
into  Drury  lane ;  and  here  let  me  give  a 


slight  sketch  of  this  celebrated  locality, 
which  is  never  seen  to  such  picturesque  ef- 
fect as  on  this  hour  of  a  Saturday  night. 

The  palaces  of  old  Drury-lane  aro  long 
since  departed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  favorite 
site  for  the  residences  of  the  English  no- 
bility, or  the  foreign  ambassadors,  as  it 
was  in  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  of  \Villiam 
III.  Pawnbrokers,  gin-palaces,  and  provi- 
sion shops  have  long  since  usurped  their 
place  and  state  ;  and  its  immediate  purliens 
—once  laid  out  in  fair  and  stately  gardens 
and  shady  walks,  where  fountains  glisten- 
ed in  the  noonday-day  sun,  where  birds 
warbled  their  trilling  melodies,  and  the  am- 
bient air  was  redolent  of  choice  and  richly- 
scented  flowers, — these  once  beautiful  envi- 
rons now  fester  in  rank  squalor  and  filth, 
the  abodes  of  crime  and  pollution,  and 
peopled  with  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  As  you 
turn  into  Drury-lane,  there  are  several  pawn- 
brokers righ^  and  left  Each  banker  of  the 
poor  generally  contrives  to  get  a  location  at 
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the  corner  of  a  court  or  alley,  or  some  quiet 
passage,  where  bis  customers  may  step  in 
and  out  unperccived  by  the  passers-by.  Let 
us  take  as  a  specimen  yon  densely-stored 
establishment,  which  has  relieved  the  ne- 
cessities, or  administered  to  the  vices  of  the 
poor  for  some  generations  past.  From 
basement  to  attics  it  is  piled  with  pledges ; 
each  in  its  pigeon-hole,  ticketed  and  num- 
bered, and  ready  for  delivery  at  a  moment's 
notice.  To  save  time,  there  is  a  speaking- 
trumpet  in  the  shop,  which  communicates 
by  a  zinc  pipe  to  the  various  store-rooms; 
and  when  a  pledge  is  about  to  be  redeemed, 
the  word  is  passed  up  the  pipe,  and  the  ar- 
ticle is  slipped  down  a  mahogany  well, 
which  goes  through  every  floor.  How  of- 
ten have  I  gazed  at  that  curious  shop,  and 
stared  at  the  motley  contents  which  arc 
hung  about  its  door.  Pendant  groups  of 
shawls,  and  sheets,  and  blankets,  and  every 
description  of  wearing  apparel,  gaudy  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  the  real  bird's-eye  spot, 
and  faded  gowns  of  every  variety  of  shape, 
and  color,  and  material.  Suspicious  old 
violins  too  are  there,  which  arrest  the  hur- 
ried step  of  many  a  fiddling  genius,  and 
cause  him  to  inspect  their  shape  and  var- 
nish, in  the  delusive  hope  that  one  may 
turn  out  a  veritable  Cremona.  Husky  old 
flutes  are  there  in  abundance  ;  and  child's 
corals,  and  warming-pans,  and  fashionable 
stocks  with  a  cataract  of  satin  enriched  with 
crimson  stripes ;  and  mosaic  gold  chains 
and  studs,  and  shirt-pins  with  little  chains 
and  arrow-like  devices ;  and  a  tempting 
old  oil  painting  is  sure  to  be  there,  with 
George  Morland  freshly  painted  in  the  cor- 
ner, or  some  other  celebrated  and  taking 
name,  by  which  a  stray  collector  is  often 
taken  in  and  done  for ;  and  a  magnificent 
collection  of  plate  is  there  also— plated,  of 
course — but  which,  in  the  gas  light,  looks 
as  bright  and  as  costly  as  silver  ;  soup-tu- 
reens and  dish-covers  of  an  antiquated 
pattern,  bottle-holders,  tea  services,  and 
candlesticks  in  rich  profusion,  strike  the 
eye  of  the  poor  passenger  with  an  inex- 
haasfible  idea  of  boundless  wealth;  and 
real  silver  spoons  are  there  too,  glistening  in 
a  row,  and  making  the  hearts  of  housewives 
pine  with  envy  when  they  array  at  tea- 
time  their  scanty  stock  of  Britannia  metal. 
But  look  at  that  stream  of  laden  women, 
who,  shunning  the  street-entrance,  are 
groping  their  way  round  the  comer  of  the 
alley.  Whither  are  they  bound  t  what  do 
they  carry  with  so  much  furtive  caro  and 
circumspection  ?    Glance  your  eye  round 


the  corner,  and  you  will  see.  A  dozen 
paces  down  that  alley  there  is  another,  and 
a  secret  entrance,  dimly  lit  by  a  slender 
thread  of  gas  inside  the  open  door- way. 
This  is  the  real  business  inlet,  and  through 
which  these  women  so  stealthily  enter.  A 
long  passage  leads  at  right-angles  from  the 
door,  and  facos  two-thirds  of  the  extensive 
shop.  This  long  passage  is  divided  into 
little  dens,  each  with  its  wicket,  and  about 
three  feet  wide.  The  unhappy  suppliants 
for  the  pawnbroker's  assistance  are  thus 
screened  from  observation,  and  enabled  to 
make  their  pitiful  bargains  in  desired  pri- 
vacy. This  nicety  of  feeling,  however, 
only  applies  to  the  uninitiated  in  pawnbrok- 
ing ;  the  habitues  of  the  locale  lounge  with 
their  elbows  on  the  counter,  thrust  their 
moppy  heads  forward,  and  laugh  and  chat 
with  the  shopmen  as  with  old  and  long- tried 
acquaintances. 

But  it  is  at  the  window  that  you  are 
gazing,  resplendently  lit  up  with  external 
tin  sconces,  from  which  the  light  is  reflect- 
ed, and,  joined  with  numerous  bright  jets 
within,  shed  the  light  of  day  on  all  around. 
And  what  an  extraordinary  museum  does 
the  window  of  that  pawnbroker  present, 
from  the  flatriron  of  the  drunken  laundress, 
the  ragged  blanket  of  the  starved  mecha- 
nic, to  the  diamond  ear-rings  or  necklace  of 
the  spendthrift  lady  of  fashion !  Each 
and  every  article  has  its  ticketed  price ; 
and  if  each  article  could  tell  its  pitiful 
tale,  what  a  scries  of  romantic  facts, 
stranger  and  sterner  than  ever  fiction  ima- 
gined, could  be  gleaned  !  A  row  of  wed- 
ding rings  hangs  on  one  of  the  small  brass 
rods.  How  many  domestic  tragedies  do 
these  worn  and  battered  rings  denote ! 
Heart-broken  widows,  famished  wives,  pro- 
fligate mothers — who  would  sell  or  pawn 
their  souls  for  gin — bring  here  the  first  sa- 
cred pledge  of  wedded  love — that  love 
which  is  either  buried  in  the  grave,  or 
crushed  out  of  life  by  crime  or  debauchery. 
A  little  tray  contains  articles  of  jewelry, 
marked  from  three  and  sixpence  upwards  : 
lockets  containing  hair — the  hair  of  a  dead 
lover,  a  dead  parent — garnered  and  che- 
rished so  many  failing  years  until  grim 
poverty  and  starvation  compelled  the  heart- 
broken survivor  to  pawn  the  sacred  relic. 

How  many  mournful  kisses,  how  many 
sad  and  unavailing  tears,  have  fallen  upon 
that  locket !  But  there  was  no  resisting 
the  grinding,  pinching  famine.  We  may 
guess  the  feelings  of  shame  and  timidity  of 
that  poor  creaturoi  as  she  neared  the  pawn- 
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broker's  shop — ^the  lingeringy  hesitating 
step  that  trembled  at  the  threshold — the 
feeling  that  she  was  about  to  commit  a 
crime ; — ^bnt  the  Rubicon  is  passed,  and 
from  henceforth  that  threshold  is  worn  with 
her  frequent  footsteps.  See  that  small 
Breguet  gold  watch :  it  belonged  to  a  gam- 
bling and  ruined  spendthrift.  He  pawned 
it  to  have  a  last  chance  at  hazard  :  all  was 
lost ;  and,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  his  corse 
was  floating  down  the  Thames.  Look  at 
that  diamond  pin.  It  was  plucked  from 
the  bosom  of  a  drunken  reveller  by  a  street- 
walker ;  and  she  too,  soon  after,  committed 
suicide — leapt  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  from  the 
fatal  bridge,  which,  more  than  that  of  Ve- 
nice, has  been  the  bridge  of  sighs.  A 
terrible  history  stares  you  in  the  face  from 
each  trinket  in  the  group  ;  the  pri  <on  and 
the  hulks,  the  mad-house,  and  the  midnight 
grave  of  the  self-destroyer,  hold  possession 
of  their  late  owners :  and  they  stand  and 
glisten  through  the  begrimed  windows,  me- 
mentoes of  past  sorrows  and  follies,  and 
unatoned-for  crimes. 

In  the  classic  region  of  Drury-lane, 
gin-shops  reign  preeminent.  They  have 
not  the  flaring,  rampant  way  of  displaying 
their  magnificence  that  the  more  western 
emporiums  exult  in  exhibiting  to  the  squalid 
and  miserable  drunkard  ;  though  several 
are  smart  enough  in  external  stucco,  plate- 
glass,  mahogany  counters,  and  a  battalion 
of  immense  casks  or  vats,  labelled  with 
gigantic  letters,  "Old Tom,"  "  Cream  of 
the  Valley,"  "  Splendid  Gin,"  "  The  Non- 
pareil,"  and  other  tempting  varieties  of 
this  villanous  and  poisonous  compound — 
for  villanous  and  poisonous  it  is  to  the 
stomach  and  brains  of  its  unhappy  and 
besotted  recipients — being  doled  out  in 
countless  drams,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
it  issued  from  the  distiller.  But  the  gin- 
palaces  of  Drury-lane  have  their  peculiar 
type  of  debauchery, — perhaps  unmatchable 
in  any  other  quarter  of  this  overgrown 
metropolis, — and  their  flaunting  glories 
shine  forth  with  redoubled  splendor  as  the 
eleventh  hour  approaches  on  a  Saturday 
night. 

Reader,  take  your  stand  at  that  comer 
slaughter-house,  so  celebrated  for  its  cheap 
and  Duming  gin  ;  the  poor  folk  love  what 
warms  and  stimulates  them.  They  are 
reckless  of  the  vitriol,  so  that  they  are  obli- 
vious for  a  brief  hour  of  the  icy  and  depress- 
ing calamities  of  life.  Fix  your  eye  for 
ten  minutes  consecutively  on  that  maho- 
gany swing-door,  through  whose  ceaseless 


openings  a  hot  and  stifling  steam  of  spirita- 
ous  compounds,  of  bad  beer,  and  worse 
tobacco,  and  the  breaths,  foul  and  tainted, 
of  a  serried  rank  of  drinkers,  clamorons, 
pugnacious  in  their  bestial  draughts — ^iBsiieB. 
reeking  and  overpowering,  into  the  oold 
midnight  air.  The  ear  is  almost  stanned 
with  the  noisy  uproar  inside  those  gates  of 
death  ;  the  eye  is  pained  with  its  quickly- 
recurring  glimpse  of  the  doings  within  ;  toe 
pitying  heart  is  saddened  with  the  consci- 
ousness of  the  near  vicinity  of  a  pandemo- 
nium, little  less  frightful  and  abhorrent 
than  hell  itself.  About  two  score  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  congregated  about 
that  gaudily- decorated  bar, — hard-workinff, 
ragged  mechanics,  with  their  wives,  madfy 
spending  a  great  part  of  the  earnings  of  the 
previous  week  ;  drunken  trulls,  whose 
flushed  and  swollen  visages  proclaim  habi- 
tual intoxication,  and  whose  every  second 
word  is  one  of  obscenity  or  blasphemy ; 
young,  daring,  and  insolent-looking  coster- 
mongers,  with  their  girls,  scarce  past  the 
innocent  age  of  juvenility  ;  ancient  fish- 
women,  squatting  upon  their  empty  baskets, 
with  the  short  and  blackened  pipe  in  their 
toothless  mouths,  crooning  together  oyer 
the  day^s  market  and  scanty  gains ;  endgera 
in  every  variety  of  costume ;  the  pretended 
sailor,  the  broken-down  tradesman,  the 
starving  agriculturist;  the  hoarse  ballad- 
singer,  who  has  wound  his  remaining  and 
unsold  stock  of  sentimental  ditties  (three 
yards  long  for  a  half-penny)  round  his 
greasy  and  dilapitated  hat,  poor  famished 
needle-women,  who  have  no  food  to  eat — 
who  have  but  three  half-pence  in  the  world 
— and  who  strike  the  balance  in  favor  of  n 
glass  of  gin,  that  sends  them  to  bed  in  a 
dreamy  reminiscent  state  of  better  and 
happier  days.  Young  boys  and  girls,  too, 
are  there,  whose  discerning  palates  are 
well  acquainted  with  gin,  and  who  stand  on 
tip-toe  at  the  capacious  bar  to  imbibe  their 
small  glass — their  pennyworth  of  poison. 
Mothers,  too,  are  there,  with  babies  in 
their  arms,  pouring  down  the  throats  of 
their  oflispring,  with  maudlin  tenderness,  the 
drainings  of  the  scarce-emptied  glass.  It 
is  a  scene  of  horrors.  And  on  a  sudden 
the  fierce  uproar  succeeds  that  hoarse  mur- 
mur of  sound  within.  Screams,  quick  and 
agonizing,  are  heard ;  oaths,  deadly,  and 
blasphemous,  and  most  appalling ; — and 
then  the  quick  and  repeated  blow,  the 
struggle,  the  smash  of  glass,  the  sob  of 
agony,  the  terrible  imprecation,  the  blas- 
phemous appeals  to  that  God  whose  name 
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they  profane,  the  cries  for  the  police,  the 
ruBD,  pell-mell  through  the  doors,  of  a 
hideously-hlent  crowd  of  fighting  oomhat- 
ants,  of  shrieking  wives,  and  fiend-like 
hoshands,  and  terrified  children, — the  re- 
newed battle  with  the  police,  the  capture  of 
the  most  violent,  their  drooping  repentant 
walk  to  the  police-station  at  Sow-street, 
the  gradual  clearance  of  the  crowd  ; — and 
then  all  is  quiet  in  Dmry-lane  for  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour. 


CHAPTER   II. THE   SICK    ROOM. 

"  How  do  you  find  yourself,  sir !"  said  I 
to  an  elderly  gentlemen  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  who  was  seated  at  a  table 
covered  with  numerous  manuscripts.  His 
daughter,  the  young  lady  who  summoned 
me,  was  standing  by  his  side,  pale  and  tear- 
ful, and  anxiously  watching  her  parent's 
looks. 

The  old  man  had  gazed  on  me,  as  1 
entered  the  room,  with  a  troubled  look,  as 
if  he  were  puziled  at  my  intrusion. 

**  Papa,"  whispered  his  daughter,  "  this 
is  the  clergyman  whom  1  requested  to  see 
you  for  spiritual  consolation.  You  know, 
dear  father,  how  much  we  talked  about  it 
the  other  day.  You  then  promised  me  that 
you  would  be  good,  and  go  to  confession." 

Her  father  turned  his  eyes  alternately 
from  his  daughter  to  me,  without  replying. 
His  mind  seemed  lost  in  vacancy.  It  was 
then  that  something  extraordinary  struck 
me  about  his  eyes.  They  were  very  glassy 
and  tremulous ;  the  muscles  about  the  orbit 
of  the  eye  were  working  with  a  twitching 
motion.  His  look  was  wandering,  inquir- 
ing, anxious,  and  a  tinge  of  imbecility  had 
overspread  his  entire  features  His  mouth, 
thouffk  beautifully  cut  in  nature's  happiest 
mood,  was  slightly  twisted  aside,  and  a  deep 
and  internal  distress  gave  it  an  appearance 
of  anxiety  most  painful  to  contemplate. 
His  forehead  was  magnificently  developed. 
Gall  would  have  been  in  ecstasies  to  have 
handled  it.  Slight  as  my  knowledge  of 
phrenology  was,  yet  1  could  perceive  the 
more  noble  organs  of  humanity  beautifully 
and  prominently  developed.  Its  external 
formation  showed  high  intellect,  deep  saga- 
city, and  a  happily-balanced  brain.  What 
then  could  have  so  disturbed  its  functions  ? 
It  was  paraivns — stealthily,  but  surely  ap- 
proaching— ^laying  its  gaunt  hand  on  every 
faculty  of  the  brain^  and  eye,  and  speech. 


"  Father,  dear  father,  will  you  not  speak 
to  the  clergyman, — ^your  own  clergyman  ?" 

No  answer,  but  a  wild  and  incoherent 
look. 

The  poor  girl  wrung  her  hands,  sup- 
pressed with  difficulty  an  hysterical  sob, 
and  looked  piteously  at  me  with  a  heart- 
broken despondency. 

,1  was  much  and  deeply  moved.  They 
seemed  alone  together  in  the  world,  or  some 
friend  or  relative  would  have  been  sum- 
moned on  this  afflicting  occasion.  There 
was,  too,  an  air  of  shabby  gentility  in  the 
room,  that  betokened  poverty,  though  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  it.  In  the 
rapid  side  glance  that  I  took  of  its  appoint- 
ments on  entering,  I  saw  that  everything 
was  much  worn,  and  of  ancient  workman- 
ship. Everything,  though  in  respectable 
order,  looked  faded  and  past  its  date,  and 
valueless,  save  to  its  possessors.  There 
were  two  exceptions.  A  beautiful  miniatu  e 
over  the  mantel-piece — a  lady  of  exquisite 
beauty — painted  in  enamel,  which  I  after- 
wards found  out  was  the  portraiture  of  the 
mother  of  the  sobbing  girl  before  me,  and 
also  a  double-actioncd  harp,  with  a  cover- 
ing of  green  baize. 

What  could  be  done  ?  I  drew  a  chair 
beside  the  aged  man  and  laid  my  hand 

Sently  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned  his  poor 
emented  countenance,  and  looked  at  me 
long  and  piteously.  At  length  he  spoke. — 
^^  I  am  an  old  man,  sir ;  take  care  of  my 
daughter  when  I  am  gone."  His  words  were 
slowly,  very  slowly,  articulated.  There  was 
a  thickness  in  their  utterance,  and  a  hesita- 
tion that  shewed  that  both  tongue  and  brain 
were  affected. 

'*  You  love  your  daughter,"  I  replied. 

''  Love  her  !  dearly,  dearly,  sir.  But 
what  are  you  come  for  ?  Come,  Ellen,"  he 
said,  turning  sharply  round  ;  ^^  I  have  no 
time  to  waste ;  I  must  go  on  with  my  work." 

So  saying,  he  drew  before  him  several 
folio  sheets  of  paper,  which  were  nearly 
covered  with  figures  and  memoranda. 

His  daughter  sank  at  his  feet,  rested  her 
clasped  hands  on  his  knees,  and  burst  into 
a  violent  fit  of  weeping. 

*'  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  why  do  you  cry  ? 
Why  does  this  gentleman  stop  here  ?  He 
is  hindering  me  from  retrieving  my  embar- 
rassed fortunes.  Aye,"  he  muttered,  "  they 
say  that  I  am  poor  and  bankrupt ;  but  they 
will  soon  see  me  win  back  more  than  my 
former  wealth." 

That  this  afflicting  case  may  be  intelligi- 
Ible  to  my  readers,  1  must  make  them  ac- 
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quaintcd  with  what  the  weepiDg,  tremhling 

firl  told  me  an  hour  hefore.  Her  father 
ad  heen  a  country  hanker.  The  firm  was 
one  of  considerable  standing  and  importance 
in  a  distant  county,  and  bore  a  high  cha- 
racter for  stability  and  prudential  dealings. 
When  Mr.  Danby  (for  so  1  must  call  him) 
bciran  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  be 
resigned  the  active  management  of  the  bank 
to  his  head  clerk,  whom  he  had  taken  into 
partnership,  and  retired  with  his  daughter 
to  a  beautiful  country  residence,  which  ho 
had  lately  purchased.  A  few  years  passed 
happily  away  in  calm  retirement,  when  the 
old  man's  happiness  was  suddenly  blasted, 
and  his  fortunes  shipwrecked  by  the  insol- 
vency of  his  bank.  His  now  partner  had 
plunged  recklessly  into  every  wild  and  spe- 
cious speculation,  in  the  delusive  hope  of 
realizing  speedily  a  colossal  fortune.  As 
fast  as  one  scheme  failed,  another  was 
eagerly  taken  up.  A  heavy  drain  was  con- 
tinually going  on  upon  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  bank  ;  the  most  disgraceful, 
dishonorable  expedients  were  resorted  to, 
from  time  to  time,  to  raise  money  ;  stock, 
standing  in  his  name,  but  belonging  to 
minors  and  married  women,  was  sold  out ; 
charitable,  and  even  religious,  trust  pro- 
perty was  misappropriated ;  but  a  curse 
from  heaven  seemed  to  blight  every  plan  or 
expedient  this  dishonest  banker  took  in 
hand.  His  American  securities,  in  which 
he  had  embarked  enormous  sums,  became 
waste-paper  in  the  market — his  patented 
inventions  all  failed — and  the  crash  of 
several  other  banks  and  iDflucntial  firms 
suddenly  completed  his  ruin. 

And  curses,  loud  and  deep,  from  the  ruin- 
ed widow  and  orphan — from  the  decayed 
gentlewoman — from  the  broken  tradesman, 
followed  this  miserable  man  wher^er  he 
went.  No  one  pitied  him.  But  every  one 
lamented  over  the  entire  ruin  of  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Danby,  whoso  only  fault  had 
been  that  he  had  no  suspicion  that  his  part- 
ner was  a  scoundrel,  and  that  he  had  not 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  proceedings. 
Everything  that  Mr.  Danby  possessed  in 
the  world — funded  property,  house  and* 
land — was  sold  to  provide  the  miserable 
fraction  of  a  dividend  for  the  creditors.  An 
old  and  faithful  clerk  purchased  at  the  sale 
the  harp  and  miniature  for  his  beloved 
master  and  child,  and  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  savings  to  getting  them  comfortably 
settled  in  the  metropolis,  where  Mr.  Danby 
thought  he  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
employment,  and  might  be  at  a  .greater 


distance  from  the  scene  of  his  late  disgraee 
and  misfortune. 

For  the  five  preceding  years  he  had 
struggled  to  gain  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
keeping  the  books  of  tradesmen,  and 
making  up  their  Christmas  bills.  His 
daughter  also  did  her  best  by  exerting  her  ' 
accomplishments  as  a  daily  governess.  Bat 
her  employment  was  scanty,  and  her  remune- 
ration trifling.  Her  meek  and  quiet  temper 
was  often  sorely  tried  by  the  cold  insolence 
and  unfeeling  conduct  of  her  employers. 
Still  they  struggled  on,  with  God  for  their 
support,  and  to  Him  they  looked  for  conso- 
lation in  all  their  trials. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  opening  of  my 
narrative,  Mr.  Danby's  mind  seemed 
strangely  affected.  He  became  peevish, 
querulous,  and  fretful.  His  natural  good 
temper  deserted  him  entirely.  He  brooded 
more  and  more  over  his  past  misfortunes, 
and  the  poor  old  man  complained  at  times 
bitterly  about  his  shattered  fortunes.  He 
uttered  terrible  threats  against  his  late 
partner ;  declared  repeatedly  that  he  was 
an  infamous  villain  who  richly  deserved 
hanging,  for  bringing  him  and  his  child  into 
so  much  and  undeserved  calamity,  and  so 
many  poor  tradesmen  to  ruin  who  had 
trusted  to  his  honor.  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  sweet  child  endeavored  to  soothe  and 
pacify  him.  He  said  he  was  sure  she  hated 
him  for  his  folly  in  not  looking  sharper  af- 
ter the  concerns  of  the  bank.  It  was  in 
vain  that'  she  pleaded  her  constant  love  and 
veneration  for  her  poor  old  and  irritated 
parent ;  in  the  exacerbations  of  his  mental 
misery  he  would  shun  all  society  with  her — 
lock  himself  in  his  bedroom,  and  remain 
the  whole  day  without  food,  and  then  his 
hitherto  firm  and  ardent  trust  in  Divine 
Providence  began  to  fail  him  ;  he  looked 
with  a  gloomy  and  jaundiced  eye  at  the  dis- 
pensations of  heaven,  and  muttered  threats, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  his  child,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  his  life  and  his  sorrows  together. 

Then  it  was  that  he  began  to  absent  him- 
self from  confession,  which  he  before  said 
was  his  great  comfort  and  support.  He 
thought  himself  an  outcast  from  heaven, 
and  gradually  withdrew  from  attendance  at 
chapel.  This  caused  his  daughter,  as  she 
told  me,  many  bitter  tears.  They  had  hi- 
therto prayed  together,  knelt  together,  and 
received  together  the  bread  of  life,  and  it 
was  with  an  aching  heart  that  she  now  per- 
formed alone  these  sacred  duties. 

His  next  aberration  was  a  fancied  disco- 
very how  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.     He 
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neglected  his  slender  appointments  in  book- 
keeping and  spent  days  and  nigbts  in  tbe 
working  oat  bis  scbeme.  He  expected  a 
magnificent  reward  from  government  for  bis 
discovery;  wrote  repeated  and  incoherent 
letters  to  tbe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
which,  of  coarse,  were  nnanswered.  Sas- 
pense  and  disappointment  deprived  him  of 
sleep,  took  away  his  appetite,  and,  finally, 
broaght  on  partial  paralysis  of  tbe  brain 
It  was  in  this  state  that  1  foand  him. 

"  My  dear  yoang  lady,"  said  I,  "  your 
poor  father  requires  medical  aid,  and  that 
immediately.  1  can  be  of  no  service  here 
in  his  present  sad  state :  allow  me  to  send 
a  doctor  ?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  requested 
to  speak  with  me  in  the  small  ante-room, 
and  then  told  me,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
blushing  cheeks,  thit  she  would  have  sent 
for  one  before,  but  they  were  too  poor  to 
incur  much  expense  for  medical  advice,  and 
she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  applying  for 
the  parish  doctor. 

"  Do  not,  my  dear  child,''  I  replied, 
'^  make  yourself  uneasy  about  it.  I  will 
see  to  it,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  if  disen- 
gaged, will  see  your  father  to-night." 

The  poor  girl  put  her  trembling  hand  in 
mine,  pressed  it  warmly,  and  looked  at  me 
with  eyes  full  of  grateful  tears.  Promising 
to  see  her  father  on  the  following  Monday, 
I  then  departed  in  search  of  a  physician. 

He  came,  bled  him  copiously,  and  par* 
tially  restored  him  to  consciousness. 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  visited  him 
again.  Ho  then  knew  me,  welcomed  me 
kindly,  and  spoke  with  resignation  as  to 
his  present  state,  and  past  troubles.  He 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  make  bis  con- 
fession, and  the  tears  rained  down  the  poor 
old  man's  cheeks  when  he  received  that 
priceless  boon,  the  sacramental  absolution 
of  his  sins. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  can  never  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  having  imparted  peace  to  an 
almost  broken  heart.  God  give  me  grace 
to  bear  my  cross  patiently.  In  the  days 
of  prosperity  I  was  never  sufficiently  thank- 
ful to  my  heavenly  Father  for  all  his  bless- 
ings ;  but  now  that  he  has  withdrawn  them, 
pray  for  me,  sir,  that  my  hope  in  him  may 
remain  to  the  end  unshaken.  ' 

On  the  morrow  I  gave  him  the  holy 
communion.  He  then  began  slowly  to 
recover. 

But  God  had  prepared  for  him  still 
farther  trials. 


lodger  in  the  house,  requesting  me  to  come 
immediately  to  her  father.* 

She  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  stair-case, 
and  appeared  much  agitated.  *'  Oh,  sir  !" 
said  she,  ^M  am  afraid  something  serious 
has  happened  to  my  father ;  pray,  go  to 
him."  I  entered  his  sitting-room.  He 
was  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair  at  a  table, 
pen  in  hand  ;  but  his  eyes  were  fixed,  not 
upon  his  paper,  but  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
he  appeared  absorbed  in  thought.  A 
bright  sunbeam,  with  its  countless  parti- 
cles, came  from  the  window,  and  glancing 
athwart  his  countenance,  lit  up  every 
feature ;  but  it  gleamed  powerless  across 
the  old  man's  open  eyes.  They  shrank 
not  nor  quivered.  No  lightning's  flash 
could  move  their  dull  tranquillity.  He  was 
blind. 

*^  Bring  the  candles,  Ellen,"  said  the 
old  man,  ''it  is  quite  dark ;  how  strange 
that  night  should  have  come  so  soon  !" 

*  In  proof  that  mv  tketchei  are  not  exaggerated, 
when  I  bad  finished  writing  the  above  paragrapb, 
I  bad  a  sick-calL  I  am  now  returned  nomef  and 
will  faithfully  narrate  what  I  have  done,  and  seen, 
and  beard.  1  have  been  attending  a  poor  little 
girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  wbo,  two 
months  ago,  caught  tbe  typhus  fever.  She  re- 
coviered ;  but,  from  going  out  bare-foot  in  cold  wet 
weather,  had  a  relapse,  and  is  now  in  a  dying 
state.  I  have  heard  the  innocent  child's  little  con- 
fession, anointed  her,  and  given  ber  tbe  last  bless- 
ing. I  left  ber  with  her  poor  little  wasted  hands 
joined  together,  praying  heartily  to  God.  This  is 
such  an  every  day  occurrence,  that  I  should  not 
mention  it  were  it  not  for  attendant  circumstances. 
The  father  is  a  carpenter,  an  honest  hard-work- 
ing man.  He  was  laid  prostrate  with  typhus 
fever  about  six  months  since.  He  was  dreadfully 
ill  for  four  weeks;  but  rallied,  and  now  creeps  about, 
the  shadow  of  bis  former  selt  Another  priest 
attended  him  then;  and  was  good  and  kind  to  him, 
or  he  must  have  starved.  He  has  been  out  of  work 
since  his  recovery,  as  his  skeleton  frame  shews 
little  capability  for  much  exertion  and  no  master 
carpenter  will  employ  him.  I  saw  his  tools  neatly 
arranged  around  his  little  parlor,  in  No.  4S  Parker- 
street,  Drury-lane.  The  poor  man  held  the  candle 
while  I  anointed  his  child;  and  he  trembled  and 
staggered  from  weakness  while  holding  this  sliebt 
burthen.  In  addition  to  his  troubles,  after  his 
recovery,  his  wife  was  taken  ill  of  tbe  fever,  but 
God  brought  her  round.  Then  followed  the  sick- 
ness of  the  poor  child  of  my  last  hour's  ministra- 
tion. It  is  a  climax  of  suffering.  When  the  poor 
mother  came  to  me,  cryine,  and  begging  me  to 
come  to  her  child,  they  had  been  starving  all  day — 
had  neither  fire  nor  candle.    When,  on  leaving,  I 

Eut  some  silver  into  the  poor  man's  hand,  his  chest 
eaved,  and  be  fairly  sobbed  in  striving  to  utter 
his  grateful  thanks.  And  yet,  with  all  this  accu- 
mulation of  most  bitter  distress,  there  was  not  the 
least  complaint  or  murmur;  but  cheerful, heartfelt, 
unaffected  piety,  and  tbe  utmost  resignation  to  the 
will  of  GocL    Again  do  I  say,  blessed  are  the  vir- 
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A  month  afterwards,  his  daughter  sent  a  I  heaven. 
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^^  Father,''  said  the  daughter,  ^^  dear 
father  !"  ^'  Hash  !"  said  I,  in  a  low  tone  ; 
and  beckoning  her  to  come  near  me,  I 
whispered  to  her  startled  ear : — 

*'  I  fear,  mj  dear  child,  your  poor  father 
is  deprived  of  sight  Be  calm,  or  fatal 
consequences  may  ensue." 

A  deep  sob,  but  instantly  repressed  with 
heroic  effort,  escaped  the  grief- worn  bosom 
of  this  hapless  daughter.  She  fell  on  her 
knees ;  bowed  herself  down  in  earnest 
prayer  to  that  adorable  Being  who  alone 
can  comfort  the  broken  heart. 

^'  Ellen,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a 
sharp  and  querulous  tone,  ^'  why  donH  you 
bring  the  candle  !  Time  is  money  ;  I  must 
not  waste  it." 

'^  Deafrest  father,"  she  answered,  the 
tears  coursing  their  way  rapidly  down  her 
cheeks,  "  don't  write  any  more  to-night — 
let  me  lead  you  to  bed.  I  am  sure  you 
are  tired." 

He  was  patient  and  submissive  in  her 
hands, — he  knew  not  the  extent  of  his 
calamity, — he  wondered  why  night  had 
come  so  quickly, — he  wished  it  would 
go,  and  leave  him  to  work  again. 

I  went  instantly  to  my  friend,  the  physi- 
cian, who  was  fortunately  at  home.  He 
came  back  with  me,  and  carefully,  and  in 
silence,  examined  his  patient  Hi  eyes.  On 
his  return  to  the  little  sitting-room,  Ellen 
anxiously  asked  if  her  father  was  really 
blind } 

^^  It  would  be  cruel  in  me  to  deceive 
you,"  was  the  reply  of  the  benevolent 
physician ;  ^^  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope 
of  cure." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  she  exclaimed.  **  Do  not 
say  that,  sir.  It  is  so  sudden,  it  would 
break  my  heart.  Oh,  merciful  father ! 
strengthen  me  to  bear  this  great  trial." 

My  heart  melted  within  me  as  I  witnessed 
the  grief  of  this  poor  afflicted  girl.  The 
bruised  reed  was  indeed  broken. 


CHAPTER   III. THE   DEATH    BED. 

I  took  particular  interest  in  Mr.  Danby's 
case,  and  as  his  residence  was  near  the 
chapel,  I  managed  to  see  him  almost  daily. 
It  was  indeed  a  touching  and  a  melancholy 
sight  to  witness  this  blind  and  a^ed  man  so 
suddenly  deprived  of  one  of  Goa's  greatest 
blessings, — a  ffift  rarely  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated while  tnis  important  organ  is  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  but  when  endan- 


gered,—or  partiallv,  or,  alas !  totallj  de- 
prived of  its  magnincent  utility, — it  is  then 
we  value  it  at  a  right  estimation.  Experto 
crede. 

My  slender  funds,  in  addition  to  ft  liberal 
donation  from  my  dear  kind  friend,  the 
physician,  enabled  me  to  provide  a  nurse 
and  all  requisite  necessaries  for  the  poor 
blind  man.  His  daughter  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  a  little  needle-work  from  one 
of  her  late  employers.  This  timeljr  occu- 
pation prevented  her  mind  from  being  cor- 
roded bv  grief,  and  enabled  her  to  sit 
constantly  by  the  bed-side  of  her  father^ 
and  speak  to  him  from  time  to  time  those 
loving  words  of  affection  which  none  but  a 
good  and  true-hearted  women  can  bo 
effectually  use  in  the  sick  chamber  of  suffer- 
ing man.  It  is  then  that  the  helpless  lords 
of  the  creation  pine  after  the  soothing 
ministry  of  woman's  tenderness  and  com- 
passion. Their  own  sex  are  too  apt  to  regard 
their  sufferings  with  calm  and  stolid  indiffe- 
rence ;  not  so  a  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister, 
whose  lovinff  hand  smoothes  the  tossed  and 
tumbled  pillow, — whose  pitying  eye  is  ever 
kindly  directed  towards  you — and  whose 
voice  is  ever  low  and  gentle,  and  full  of 
comforting  influence. 

My  good  old  penitent  was  very  calm  and 
resigned  ;  much  more  so  than  1  expected  he 
would  be  under  his  terrible  privation.  He 
was  highly  educated,  and  his  mind  was  en- 
riched with  the  best  stores  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature.  I  rarely  enjoyed  ftn 
hour's  chat  more  than  I  did  with  this  good 
old  man.  The  paralysis  had  spent  its  efforts 
in  depriving  him  of  his  sight,  and  his  mind 
seemed  clearer  and  calmer  than  ever.  Our 
conversation  was  generally  of  a  varied  de- 
scription. Ho  was  deeply  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  he  would  delight  in  cloth- 
ing biblical  stories  of  blind  men,  in  his 
own  terse  and  eloquent  words.  He  made 
out  to  me,  clearer  than  I  ever  heard  be- 
fore, the  infinite  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion of  God  to  blind  men.  He  was  never 
tired  of  recurring  to  the  old  Tobias,  who 
had  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  cure  his 
blindness. 

"  I  do  not,  my  dear  sir,"  he  cheerfully 
said,  '^  I  do  not  myself  expect,  or  even 
hope,  for  this  high  privilege.  It's  God's 
will  I  should  be  blind :  Tliy  will  be  done, 
my  heavenly  Father!"  He  would  then 
touchingly  dilate  on  the  advantages  of 
blindness  in  our  last  moments :  the  more 
perfect  concentration  of  mind  upon  God  and 
eternity   that  necessarily  results  from  the 
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absence  of  all  distractions  of  sight.     He  ^'  my  dear,  darling  child,  let  me  die  inyoor 


thought  it  an  unhappy  thing  in  a  person 
about  to  die  to  have  his  siffht  gradaally  ob- 
scured by  the  film  of  death,  and  to  have  his 
longings  after  immortality  disturbed  by  the 
dimly-Been  agonies  of  weeping  relatives 
around  his  dying  bed.  He  had  one  sacri- 
fice less  to  make — the  last,  longing,  lingering 
look  at  his  child  He  spoke  firmly  upon  this 
trying  point.  Ho  had  no  misgivings  in  God's 
all-protecting  Providence.  *^  He,  who  suf- 
fereth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  divine  permission,  would  not 
assuredly  permit  his  much-loved  Ellen  to 
suffer  overmuch,  without  grace  to  support  it, 
when  he  was  taken  from  her." 

He  seemed  never  wearied  in  talking  of 
the  joys  of  heaven ;  he  had  a  rapturous, 
though  humbly  tempered,  wish  to  be  there 
and  to  see  God  face  to  face,  and  in  the 
clear  vision  of  His  celestial  glory,  for  ever 
to  be  inebriated  with  the  plentv  of  His 
house.  And  then,  at  times,  he  would 
break  out  into  a  murmured  and  ecstatic 
thankfulness  on  the  goodness  of  God,  who 
had  thus  chastened  him  before  receiving 
him  into  His  heavenly  kingdom  The  in- 
finite, all-atoning  love  of  nis  Savior  was 
dwelt  upon  with  rapture ;  and  in  his  fre- 
quent communion  his  soul  was  more  and 
more  purified — more  nearly  united  to  the 
martyred  Lamb  of  God. 

His  daughter  read  to  him  morning  and 
night,  and  frequently  during  the  day,  those 
beautiful  prayers  of  the  Gurdtn  of  the 
Souly  which  have  prepared  and  fitted  so 
many  souls  for  heaven.  She  never  seemed  so 
happy,  and  tranquil,  and  resigned,  as  when 
she  was  assisting  her  father  to  die  the  death 
of  the  just.  There  was  a  fervor  and  spiri- 
tuality about  every  tone  of  her  low  and  musi- 
cal voice,  that  vibrated  tenderly  through 
every  chord  and  fibre  of  the  heart.  Her 
father  felt  it;  for  his  countenance  would 
glow,  and  his  sightless  eyes  would  be  raised 
towards  heaven  with  a  reverential  appearance 
tliat  showed  that,  though  corporeal  sight 
was  wanting,  the  eye  of  faith  steadily  con- 
templated the  ineffable  glories  of  that  eter- 
nal kingdom  to  which  ne  was  now  rapidly 
hastening. 

And  his  death-bed  was  most  beautiful 
and  consolatory.  His  heavenly  Father 
wonderfully  consoled  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. They  were  moments  of  joy  and  of 
overflowing  tenderness.  A  little  space  be- 
fore he  died,  he  desired  the  nurse  to  raise 
him  up  in  bed. 


arms.  You  have  ever  been  the  kindest, 
most  dutiful  of  daughters  to  me ;  let  me 
have  this  last  happiness  upon  earth." 

Almost  fainting,  tear  upon  tear  flowing 
down  her  pale  and  convulsed  cheek,  her 
heart  throbbing  with  unutterable  anguish, 
yet  keeping  down,  by  a  strong  effort,  every 
audible  expression  of  grief,  the  dear  child 
arose  quickly  from  her  knees  in  which  re- 
verent posture  she  had  joined  in  the  pray- 
ers for  the  dying,  leaned  over  the  pillow  of 
her  father,  laid  his  poor  dying  head  upon 
her  bosom,  clasped  him  tenderly  round  the 
neck,  kissed  again  and  again  his  pale  brow 
and  lips,  and  whispered  tremulously  words  of 
heavenly  peace  and  hope  to  his  dying  ear. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  faintly  said,  ^*  Ellen, 
my  darling  child,  God  eternally  bless  you ; 
may  we  meet  in  heaven.  Reverend  father, 
God  Almighty  bless  you  too  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me  ;  look  to  my  poor  child  when 
I  am  gone !" 

His  right  hand  was  slightly  agitated. 
His  daughter  quickljr  divined  the  cause ; 
she  reverently  raised  it,  kissed  it  and  placed 
it  on  her  own  head.  The  old  man^s  lips 
were  tremulous  with  unuttered  words ;  a 
tear  rolled  down  his  cheek  ;  a  smile  pro- 
phetic of  his  heavenly  heritage  lit  up  his 
every  feature  ;  and  with  that  look  of  hap- 
piness he  expired. 


The  GluiEN  and  thi  Parrot.— The  following 
morsel  of  ffossip  appears  in  die  BrisUA  Mercury : — 
"  A  noted  bird  fancier,  living  in  the  neighborliood 
of  the  Qrrat  Western  terminus,  in  Bristol,  lately 
reared  a  parrot  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  moreover 
of  a  disposition  to  talk.  Poll  was  duly  instructed, 
and  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  in  time  more  than 
repaid  her  tutor  for  the  pains  be  had  taken.  Her 
teacher  was  so  moch  pleased  with  Poll's  progress 
that  he  determined  to  present  her  at  Court,  and  she 
was  accordingly  started  upon  the  journey.  Poll  upon 
her  arrival,  was  somewhat  abashed  at  the  new 
scenes  of  splendor  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
exhibited  an  unwonted  ancouthness,  and  would  not 
speak  to  any  one.  At  length,  however,  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Glaeen,  who,  struck  with  the  beauti- 
ful plomage  and  fine  symmetry  of  the  newly-arrived 
guest,  entered  with  great  condescension  into  conver- 
sation wiOi  her.  Poll's  shyness  wore  off,  and  before 
the  Glueen  left  her  she  said,  '  If  ]rou  don't  send  202. 
Ill  go  back.'  The  Glueen  inquired  to  wh6m  she 
was  indebted  for  this  new  acquisition  to  her  aviary, 
ascertained  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  af- 
fair, and  gave  orders  for  the  transmiseion  of  2(V.  to 
the  rearer  of  Poll, who  accordingly  was  paid  that  sum 
a  few  days  since  at  the  West  ot  England  Bank  in 
^  1 .1 1  «  1     i.    11       t  •  I  ^**  city—an  indacement  to  *  all  teachers  to  impart 

Jiillen,  my  ohildy"  he  feebly  whispered,  I  profitable  instruction  to  their  pupils.' 
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The  attention  of  the  Govemment  was  first 
directed  to  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  Wales  in  the  year  1840.  The  inquiries 
which  were  set  on  foot  on  that  occasion  ori- 
ginated in  the  Chartist  outbreak  under  the 
leadership  of  Frost,  when  some  thousands 
of  the  mining  population  were  impressed 
with  an  idea  that  they  were  to  "  march  to 
London,  fight  a  great  battle,  and  conquer  a 
great  kingdom."  The  ministry  of  the  day 
was  aroused  to  a  state  of  vigilance  in  a 
quarter  to  which  its  attention  had  been 
previously  very  little  directed.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  into  the  condition  of  the 
population.  It  was  found  to  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  more  than  an  average  share  of 
material  comforts,  but  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  morals  and  education. 

Her  majcsty^s  inspector  of  schools  under 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
which  had  been  then  recently  established, 
was  commissioned  to  make-  the  necessary 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  working- 
classes,  and  his  Report  disclosed  the  causes 
of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  country, 
which  was  stated  to  have  its  origin  in  defi- 
cient education  and  an  insensibility  and  cul- 
pable indifference  on  the  part  of  the  supe- 
rior classes  to  the  moral  interests  of  the 
population  by  which  they  were  surround- 
ed. 

Some  praiseworthy  efforts  have  doubtless 
since  been  made  to  improve  the  state  of  this 
district.  Schools  have  been  established  in 
some  spots,  of  which  the  moral  features 
were  formerly  as  repulsive  as  the  physical 
aspect  is  cheerless,  and  in  many  places  a 
decided  improvement  has  been  effected. 
Much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  done  to 
rescue  this  much-neglected  locality  from 
the  dominion  of  lawlessness  and  vice. 

While  the  portion  of  South  Wales  to 
which  we  have  adverted  has  been  undergo- 
ing a  gradual  and,  we  trust,  a  permanent 
improvement,  the  remainder  of  the  princi- 
pality has  continued  almost  a  terra  incog- 
nitain  reference  to  the  state  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  attention  of  Government  was 
at  length  directed  to  it  by  an  intelligent 
member  of  parliament,  who,  a  Welshman 
himself,  was  the  first  to  call  the  public  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  his  country. 
Urged  to  the  necessary  duty  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Government  delegated  the  office  of 


inquiry  to  the  Committee  of  Cmmoil  of 
Education.  A  commission  was  speedily 
appointed,  consisting  of  three  gentlemen, 
well  qualified  for  the  duties  they  were  re- 
quired to  discharge,  and  the  result  is  the 
production  of  the  three  able  and  oompre- 
hensive  Reports  which  have  been  recently 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

We  believe  that  few  were  prepared  for 
the  revelations  made  by  these  important 
documents.  They  exhibit  a  state  of  society 
utterly  and,  but  for  a  few  redeeming  fea- 
tures, we  should  say,  hopelessly  corrupt,  and 
disclose  an  amount  of  popular  ignorance 
and  moral  degradation  no  less  painful  to 
contemplate  than  disgraceful  to  the  country 
which  harbors  it,  the  State  which  has  per- 
mitted it,  and  to  the  nation  within  whose 
confines  it  exists. 

The  information  contained  in  these  Re- 
ports is  so  minute  and  multifarious  that  it 
will  be  impossible,  we  fear,  to  give,  within 
our  necessary  limits  even  a  faint  represen- 
tation of  the  educational  condition  of 
Wales  ;  but,  by  a  selection  of  such  facts  as 
are  most  calculated  to  fix  attention,  we 
hope  to  present  a  correct  outline  of  the 
moral  features  of  the  principality. 

The  Welsh  undoubtedly  labor  under  a 
very  serious  impediment  to  any  consider- 
able intellectual  progress  The  language 
presents  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  recep- 
tion of  new  ideas.  It  shuts  them  out  from 
all  communication  with  the  world  of  thought 
beyond  them.  Neighbors  to  the  most  en- 
lightened and  enterprising  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  it  dooms  them  to  a  state 
of  comparative  ignorance  and  mental  torpor. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  Cymri,  and  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
adapted  only  to  express  the  wants  of  a  sim- 
ple people  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  rural 
life  and  the  feelings  of  religious  devotion. 
It  appears  to  be  not  ill  adapted  for  reli- 
gious controversy.  The  profoundest  con- 
ceptions of  theology  may,  it  is  said,  be  ex- 
pressed in  it  with  metaphysical  accuracy. 
A  taste  for  religious  discussion  forms  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Welsh  character. 
Their  Sunday-schools  are  described  as  a 
mixture  of  worship,  discussion,  and  ele- 
mentary instruction  ;  and  a  fifth  of  the  en- 
tire population  is  returned  as  attending 
them.     It  is    not    pretended    that    these 
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schools,  too  often  tho  only  substitnte  for 
daily  education,  can  supply  its  deficiency. 

'*  The  popular  Sunday-schools  are  (Mr.  Lingen 
says)  muntained  at  little  or  no  expense.  Almost 
every  adalt  scholar  possesses  his  own  Bible.  The 
elementary  books  are  little  stitched  pamphlets  of 
the  commonest  kind.  These  are  purchased  by 
subscription.  Commentaries  aie  usually  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals.  They  are  possessed  and 
read  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  rabbinical 
sort  of  learning,  or  exalted  doctrine  often  con- 
tained in  them,  suits  the  popular  taste.  I  have 
heard  the  most  minute  accounts  given  of  such 
customs  as  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  councils;  and 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Report  of  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Morris,  that  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  formulae,  embodying  the  more  abstruse 
parts  of  the  Divinity,  is  far  from  being  uncom- 
mon."* 

So  much  doctrin  1  controversy  has  arisen 
of  late  years  in  Wales,  that  tho  catechizing 
of  these  schools  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
polemics.  The  connexion  between  Church 
and  State — whether  confirmation  is  contra- 
ry to  Scripture — whether  baptism  ought  to 
be  by  immersion  or  the  reverse — the  rival 
systems  of  Presbytcrianism  and  Indepen- 
dency—original sin — these  are  some  of  the 
subjects  in  which  children  are  instructed, 
and  which  engage  in  earnest  discussion  the 
adult  members  of  the  Sunday-schools. 
Much  immorality  is  also  said  to  bo  tho  con- 
sequence of  the  evening  meetings  of  these 
societies;  and  it  will  bo  apparent,  that 
among  the  Welsh  generally  a  taste  for  theo- 
logical discussion  and  religious  excitement 
may  bo  perfectly  well  combined  with  a  to- 
tal disregard  of  moral  purity. 

The  means  hitherto  adopted  for  removing 
the  great  obstacle  to  intellectual  progress — 
namely,  ignorance  of  the  English  language, 
have  been  found  perfectly  inadequate.  Jn 
fact,  in  no  class  of  schools  has  even  an  at- 
tempt been  made  to  remove  the  first  diffi- 
culty which  occurs  to  a  Welsh  child  at  the 
very  commencement  of  hb  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

"  Every  book  in  the  school  (according  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  Johnsonf)  is  written  in  English ;  every 
word  he  speaks  is  to  be  spoken  in  English ;  every 
subject  of  instruction  must  be  studied  in  English ; 
and  every  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  in 
grammar,  historv,  or  arithmetic,  must  be  communi- 
cated in  English  words.  And  yet  no  class  of 
schools  has  been  furnished  with  dictionaries  or 
grammars  in  Welsh  and  English.  The  promoters 
of  the  schools  appear  unconscious  of  the  difficulty, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  possibility  of  its  removal. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  em- 


•  Report,  p.  5. 


t  Ibid.  p.  li« 


ployment  more  discouraging  than  that  of  the  scho- 
lars, compelled  as  they  are  to  employ  six  hours 
daily  reading  and  reciting  chapters  and  formula- 
ries in  a  tongue  which  they  cannot  understand, 
and  which  neither  their  tiooks  nor  their  teachers 
can  explain.** 

Many  schools,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Symons 
states,  are  ''  not  for  the  purpose  of  mental 
instruction,  or  of  education  in  any  single 
sense  of  the  word,  but  for  that  of  accustom- 
ing the  eyes  to  certain  signs  and  the  mouth 
to  utter  corresponding  sounds." 

What  can  be  expected  from  attempts  at 
education  thus  hopelessly  defective  but  an 
amount  of  general  ignorance  unexampled, 
we  believe,  in  any  civilized  nation  ?     The 
ideas,  no  less  of  the  adult  laboring  popu- 
lation than  of  children,  under  this  system, 
must  for  ever  remain   exclusively  local. 
The  progressive  intelligence  of  a  thousand 
years  has  not  yet  extended  to  them.   Scarce- 
ly a  ray  of  the  general  illumination  which 
the  full  light  of  knowledge  has  shed  over 
other^  lands  has  entered   their  darkened 
minds.     They  cannot  even  understand  a 
word  which   expresses  a  relation   beyond 
their  daily  life.     Their  only  literature  is 
exclusively  religious,  and  that  replete  with 
the  bitterness  of  sectarian  bigotry.     All  at- 
tempts to  introduce  a  periodical  literature 
in  their  own  language  devoted  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  general  information  have  hitherto 
failed  for  want  of  encouragement^  and  been 
abandoned    with  loss  by  the   projectors. 
They  were  rejected  as  much  from  want  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  as  from  a  positive 
inability  to  grasp  unfamiliar  ideas.     A  peo- 
ple thus  isolated  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munion with  a  higher  intelligence  than  their 
own  naturally  falls  under  the  dominion  of 
a  degrading  superstition.      The  belief  in 
charms,  supernatural  appearances,  ghosts, 
and  witchcraft,  is  common.     A  book  was 
published  at  Newport,  in  tho  year  1813, 
oy  a  clergyman,  designed,  as  expressed  in 
the  title-page,  ''  to  confute  and  to  prevent 
the  infidelity  of  denying  the  being  and  ap- 
parition of  spirits,  which  tends  to  irroligion 
and   atheism."     And   a  subscription   was 
lately  made  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  order 
to  enable  a  carpenter  to  travel  fifty  miles, 
from  Monmouth  to  Lampeter,  to  consult  a 
''  wise  man"  how  to  recover  some  tools  he 
had  lost.* 

It  is  painful  to  reveal  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Welsh  people  and  to  bring  to  light 
the  illustrations  with  which  these  Reports 
arc  full.     The  evidence  presented  in  corro- 

#  Mr.  Symons's  Report,  p.  C4. 
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boration  of  the  opinions  expressed  is  nnifonn, 
explicit,  uncontradicted,  and  abundant. 
There  is  a  total  want  of  cleanliness  in  their 
houses  and  of  decency  in  their  domestic 
arrangements ;  a  common  herding  of  the 
sexes  together  in  a  sleeping  apartment  is 
general.  In  many  places,  squalid  huts  ap- 
pear to  be  the  deliberate  choice  of  people 
who  are  not  more  poor  than  the  peasantry 
of  England.  Drunkenness  and  dishonesty 
extensively  prevail.  The  sanctity  of  places 
is  sometimes  as  little  regarded  as  the  de- 
cencies of  life.  In  one  district  a  church- 
yard is  used  as  a  drying-ground,  and  in 
another  is  resorted  to  as  the  common  privy 
of  the  parish.  The  houses  are  in  general 
devoid  of  the  accommodations  which  health 
and  propriety  require.  The  cottages  are 
generally  described  as  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme, formed  in  many  places  of  loose  frag- 
ments of  rock  and  shale  piled  together, 
without  mortar  or  whitewash.  Never  hav- 
ing seen  a  higher  order  of  civilization, 
although  they  have  the  means  to  live  re- 
spectably, they  deliberately  prefer,  frpm 
ignorance,  their  degraded  social  conditioo. 
Nor  is  this  state  of  feeling  confined  to  the 
laboring  population.  The  farmers,  who 
might  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  and 
civilization  around  them,  are  content  to  in- 
habit huts  scarcely  less  dark,  dirty,  and 
comfortless.  The  testimony  of  a  gentleman 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in 
Welsh  towns,  is  very  strong  on  the  social 
degradation  of  the  people. 

**  The  poor  (he  says)  seem  isnorant  on  most  sub- 
jects  except  how  to  cheat  and  speak  evil  of  each 
other.  They  appear  not  to  have  an  idea  what  the 
comforts  of  life  are.  There  are  at  least  2000  per- 
sons in  this  town  living  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
filth,  and,  to  all  appearances,  they  enjoy  their  filth 
and  idleness,  for  they  make  no  effort  to  ^t  rid  of 
it.  From  my  experience  of  Ireland,  I  think  there 
is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the  lower  orders 
of  Welsh  and  Irish — both  are  dirty,  indolent, 
bigoted,  and  contented."* 

Petty  thefts,  lying,  cozening,  every  spe- 
cies of  chicanery,  drunkenness,  and  idleness, 
prevail  to  a  great  extent  among  the  least 
educated  part  of  the  community,  who  are 
said  scarcely  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
sins.  An  acknowledged  thief  is  almost  as 
well  thought  of,  and  as  much  employed,  as 
better  characters  by  the  lower  orders.t 

Perjury  is  common  in  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  a  regular  custom  for  parties  to  a  cause 

^  Evidence  of  Archdeacon  Yenables. 
t  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Denniog,  Mr.  Symoos's 
Report,  p.  58. 


to  employ  persons  to  tamper  with  the  jnrf 
before  a  trial  comes  on,  and  to  inftiae  news 
of  the  case  into  their  minds.  A  Briatol 
merchant  is  reported  to  have  declared  thmt 
his  efforts  to  continue  a  commerce  with  tke 
Welsh  people,  which  would  be  mntnmlly 
profitable,  were  they  commonly  trustworthy, 
had  been  wholly  frustrated  by  their  inyete- 
rate  faithlessness  to  their  bargains  the  mo- 
ment they  see  the  possibility  of  gaining  a 
penny  by  breaking  them. 

But  the  predominant  sin  of  Wales  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of  chastity  On  the  part 
of  both  sexes,  which  prevails  rather  n*om 
the  want  of  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  than 
from  a  forgctfulness  or  violation  of  recog- 
nised duties.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
children  in  proportion  to  the  population  is 
astounding.  The  vice  is  not  confined  to 
the  poor.  Farmers'  daughters  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  being  ^'  courted  in  bed,'' 
and  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  the 
offence  is  said  to  be  universal.  Pregnancy 
before  marriage  is  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  neither  creates  shame  nor  affixes 
disgrace.  The  custom  of  Wales  is  said  to 
justify  the  practice,  and  the  system  of 
''bundling,"  or  courting  in  beds,  is  an 
ancient  and  recognised  preliminary  to  mar- 
riage ;  if  pregnancy  ensues,  the  union  gene- 
rally, but  by  no  means  always,  takes  place. 
An  attempt  having  been  made  at  a  Union 
board  to  persuade  the  guardians  to  build  a 
workhouse,  with  the  belief  that  it  would 
check  the  increase  of  bastardy,  they  scouted 
the  notion  of  its  being  any  disgrace,  and 
maintained  that  the  custom  of  Wales  jusH- 
fied  the  thing.  In  short,  to  use  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Sanger, — 

**  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  incontinence  is  not 
regarded  as  a  vice,  scarcely  as  a  frailty,  by  the 
common  people  in  Wales.  It  is  considered  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  the  regular  conventional  pro- 
cess towards  marriage.  It  is  avowed,  defended, 
and  laughed  at,  without  scruple,  or  shame,  or  con- 
cealment, by  both  sexes  alike.  •  •  •  The 
minds  of  the  common  people  are  become  thoroughly 
and  universally  depraved  and  brutalized ;  and  to 
meet  this  appalling  evil  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation in  w  ales  is  utterly  powerless.*' 

We  will  now,  having  dwelt  longer  than 
we  could  desire  on  these  revolting  details, 
endeavor  to  show  what  that  education  really 
is ;  and  to  point  out  its  utter  insufficiency 
to  eradicate  or  check  the  moral  pestilence 
with  which  a  whole  country  is  infected. 

In  the  three  counties  of  Brecknock,  Car- 
digan, and  Radnor,  it  appears  that  the. 
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number  at  day-schoola  in  eveir  faandred 
the  whole  population  of  the  three  connti 
IB  6'I7,  amOnnting  to  little  more  than  or 
lixteetith  of  thi  vihole  population.  And  tl 
resnlt  is  conjoctared  to  be  more  faroial 
than  the  truth,  the  population  being  tat< 
from  the  oensos  of  1 841 .  Indeed,  the  ooi 
missiooer,  on  Batisfaotorr  data,  shorn 
deficiency  in  Breoknockshire  of  21  7  p 
oent.,  in  Cardiganshire  of  43*2  per  cent 
and  in  Radnor^ira  of  46*6  per  cent.  T 
reiuUs  are  arrived  at  by  assnming  that  fi 
Tears  is  no  nndne  proportion  of  a  yontt 
lifetime  to  be  allotted  to  the  entire  cont 
of  edacation,  and  that  one-half  of  the  wh( 
number,  between  five  and  fitleen  years 
Bge,w!llgiTe  the  floating  number  of  childr 
in  itatu  pupitiari  ;  and  from  these  a  dedt 
tion  of  one-sixth  ia  made  for  those  who  i 
not  likely  to  attend  the  common  scboo 
But  a  Btrikiog  and  significant  fact  is  elicit 
by  the  statistics  of  the  three  abore-m( 
tinned  coonties.  Of  the  whole  number 
the  books  of  the  district,  no  less  than  526 
or  66'9  per  oent.,  hare  been  in  attendai 
for  less  than  one  year,  and  only  733,  or  '• 
per  cent.,  for  more  than  three  years. 

The  proportions  per  cent,  of  the  childi 
attending  schools  to  the  population  of  t 
same  age  and  sex  is  thos  given  for  t 
whole  of  Wales :  Carmarthenshire,  17- 
Glamorgan shire,  2-'>'4  ;  Pembrokesbi 
27 '7  ; — the  three  connties,  22'9  :  Bre< 
nockshire,  20*7 ;  Cardiganshire,  15* 
RadDOrshire,  I4'6 ; — the  three  oonnti 
17-1:  Anglesey,  18'2  ;  Montgomery,  18- 
Camarvon,  19-7;  Merioneth,  21'7;  Di 
high,  22  8  ;  Flint,  30-2.  Total,  Noi 
Wales,  22  0. 

These  few  statistioal  facts  speak  mi 
inpressivel^  than  any  description  of  edn 
tional  deficiencies.  The  incomes  of  scho 
and  the  remuneration  of  schoolmasters, 
detailed  in  tables,  are  facta  of  equal  sign 
otnoe. 

The  average  annaal  income  of  schools 
represented  to  be,  for  the  three  oonnties 
Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke, 
an  average,  21/.  14j.  9<f. ;  for  the  oonnt 
of  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  and  Radnor,  il 
said  to  range  between  18/,  and  251. ;  s 
in  the  Ax  counties  of  North  Wales  ) 
average  is  specified  as  26/.  19>.  2d.  1 
Bohool  buildings  are  generally  described 
wretched  in  the  extreme ;  sometimes  c 
sistin^  only  of  dark  and  dilapidated  lol 
squalid  hovels  with  floors  of  bare  earl 
and  even  the  best,   geuerally  devoid 
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apparatus,  proper  fnmiture,   and  decent 
Kocommodations. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  the  very  in- 
nifficient  amount  of  elementary  education 
in  Wales,  allowance  most  nndonbtedly  be 
made,  not  only  for  the  great  poverty  of  the 
ichools,  but  for  the  manifold  difficulties 
arising  from  the  diversitv  between  the  lan- 
^age  in  which  the  school-hooks  arc  written 
and  the  mother-tongue  of  the  chOdren. 

"  In  proporlion,"  Mr.  Linden  juslty  cbsenres, 
"  M  the  leacber  adheres  to  Eaglisb,  be  does  not 
^t  beyond  Ibe  cbild's  ear;  in  proportion  as  he 


vhere  lo  draw  the  liue,  how  to  convey  the 
principles  of  knowledge  Ibroogh  the  only  medium 
in  which  the  child  can  apprehend  them,  yel  to 
leave  ihcm  Impressed  apon  its  mind  in  oihcr  tenna 
sod  under  other  forms;  how  lo  eiiiploy  the  old 
tongue  OB  a  soffoldinE,  yet  lo  leave,  if  posnible,  no 
irace  of  it  in  the  Gniohed  building,  but  to  have  il, 
if  not  lost,  at  least  alowed  away; — all  thispresup- 
poMS  a  teacher  so  thorongbly  master  of  the  subject 
which  be  is  going  lo  leach,  and  also  of  two  lanroagts 
most  dissimilar  in  senius  and  idiom,  that  he  can 
indiSereoUy  represent  bis  matter  wiih  equal  de«t- 
neas  in  oae  as  in  the  other.  No  teachers  leM 
gifted  could  deal  efleclnally  with  tbe  existing  slate 
of  things." 

How  far  the  present  race  of  school -masters 
approximates  to  this  standard,  may  be  in- 
ferred not  only  from  the  exoeedingly  low 
rate  of  remuneration  before  desttribed,  but 
from  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  whi<^ 
they  are  composed,  as  indicated  by  the 
ninetv-seven  diffierent  occupations  whicb 
they  have  severally  filled  before  they  took 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  an  instntctor — 
an  office  the  least  esteemed  and  the  worst 
remunerated  in  the  country,  and  serving  aa 
"the  sink  of  all  the  others."  Tbe  miserable 
pittance  they  get,  not  in  most  places  exoeed- 
ing  the  wages  of  a  common  laborer,  is 
irregularly  paid,  and  keeps  them  in  a  state 
of  penury  and  contempt. 

Tbe  intellectual'  and  moral  results  of 
schools  so  droumstanced  and  so  conducted 
can  only,  if  not  positively  barren,  be  con- 
ceived as  of  the  most  humble  description. 
We  feel  that,  in  estimating  the  attainments 
of  children,  every  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  a  training  so  defective,  and  for 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor  in 
their  efforts  to  acquire  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary knowledge.  In  qnestioning  a  child 
on  subjocta  brought  almost  of  necessity  in- 
distinctly before  its  mind,  tbe  diflSculties  of 
forming  conceptions  on  matters  alien  to  ita 
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babits  of  tboagbt  ought  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated; nevertheless,  an  amount  of  igno- 
rance connected  with  questions  of  the  most 
elementary  instruction  has  been  adduced  in 
the  evidence  of  these  Reports,  which  is  not 
less  astonishing  than  deplorable. 

The  notions  generally  entertained  on 
geography,  and  on  subjects  connected  with 
national  life  and  history,  are  not  a  little 
strange.  Tredegar  was  named  as  the  capi- 
tal of  England,  and  Europe  and  America 
described  as  towns  in  the  same  country. 
Indeed,  a  very  faint  conception  is  formed, 
even  by  teachers  themselves,  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  geographical  knowledge.  The 
prevailing  belief  among  children  is,  that 
Ireland  is  a  town  somewhere  in  Wales,  and 
that  France  has  been  alternately  placed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Black  people 
were  assigned  to  every  country  except 
Wales.  A  decided  majority  of  the  children 
examined  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
county  they  were  living  in.  A  Dissenting 
minister  is  represented  as  illustrating  idola- 
try by  a  description  of  "the  god  Ganges, 
whom  the  pagans  carried  on  their  shoulders, 
and  made  the  people  worship."  In  one 
school  William  the  Conqueror  was  declared 
to  have  defeated  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  to  have  reigned  next  be- 
fore Queen  Victoria;  and  Napoleon  was 
by  turns  declared  to  have  been  an  American, 
a  Russian,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  Spaniard. 
In  two  schools,  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  Prince  Albert  was  said  to  be  the 
Queen  of  England.  In  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  Schools  the  name  of  her 
majesty  was  unknown.  In  one  she  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  mother  of  our  Savior  ; 
but  a  rather  common  impression  exists  that 
she  sits  somewhere  in  London,  ^'making 
money." 

However  ludicrous  these  instances  of  a 
total  absence  of  intelligent  notions  on  com- 
mon affairs  may  appear,  the  profound  igno- 
rance almost  universally  exhibited  on  reli- 
gious subjects  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
very  different  emotions.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  introduce  illustrations  without 
treading  on  the  verge  of  profaneness,  and 
presenting  grotesque  and  incongruous  im- 
ages to  the  mind.  Yet  the  truth  cannot  be 
disclosed  without  some  allusion  to  the 
subject. 

There  is,  in  fact,  little  or  no  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  day-schools.  In 
the  adventure-schools  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses admit  they  do  not  teach  it,  and  that 
the  parents  would  be  dissatisfied  if  they  did. 


The  Scriptures  appear  to  be  read  in  almost 
every  school,  but  merely  as  a  text-book, 
and  a  cheap  one.  In  very  few  schools  are  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  known. 
In  one,  in  reply  to  a  question,  ^'  Who  was 
Christ  i"  five  repeatedly  declared  they  did 
not  know,  and  had  never  heard  of  him; 
one  only  knew  he  was  crucified ;  two  onlj 
knew  who  made  the   Wi)rld.     All    except 
two   declared,   positively   and  repeatedly, 
that  there  would  be  no  other  life  or  world 
after  this ;  that  they  had  never  been  told 
or  heard  of  any ;  and  that  their  fathers  and 
mothers  never  said  anything  to  them  abont 
,'  such  things.     In  another  school,  two  only 
,  could  tell  any  one  thing  that  Christ  did ; 
and  a  third  said  that  he  drew  water  from  a 
rock  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     In  another, 
one  only  knew  who  the  apostles  were,  none 
I  what  happened  to  Christ  when  he  came  into 
I  the  world;  but  they  thought  that  he  was 
;  nailed  to  a  cross  by  the  "  bloody  Jews.'' 
I  Seven  thought  that  it  was  done  ii^  Wales, 
and  two  in  England.     A  child  of  fourteen 
repeated  the  Belief  perfectly,  and  then  said 
that  she  did  not  understand  one  word  of  it. 
All  thought  the  sun  went  round  the  world. 
In  another,  three  girls  repeatedly  declared 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  Christ ;  two, 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  God.     Two 
out  of  six  had  never  heard  of  St.  Paul ;  the 
same  number  thought  Christ  on  earth  now ; 
one  only  said  he  was  in  heaven.    In  another, 
none  knew  whether  Christ  would  come  back 
to  the  earth  nor  what  death  he  died.     One 
only  could  say  half  the  Lord's  prayer.     All 
thought  that  the  sun  went  round  the  world 
in   twenty-four  hours,  and  that  the  moon 
went  away  sometimes  and  then  came  back 
again.     In  another,   two  or  three   of  the 
first  class,  after  every  inducement  to  tell 
the  truth,  declared  that  they  had  not  heard 
of  Christ  at  all,  and  were  wholly  unable  to 
say  who  he  was  or  what  he  did,  or  anything 
about  him  ;  and  the  disciples  were  defined 
as  people  who  behaved  ill  to  Christ.     Bap- 
tism was  the  only  word  of  which  they  seem- 
ed to  have  a  dim  conception,  and  that  was 
explained  as  '^  being  put  into  a  basin." 

In  one  school  some  of  the  children  thought 
Adam,  and  others  Eve,  to  be  the  mother  of 
our  Savior;  and  that  the  book  of  Exodus 
was  written  by  Genesis,  and  Genesis  bj 
Exodus.  In  another,  Mary  Magdalene 
was  declared  to  be  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  master  acquiescing  and  assuring 
the  commissioner  that  the  case  was  so  ;  a 
grown-up  girl  said  that  Abraham  was  the 
father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  Jacob  bap- 
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tised  him ;  the  greater  part  had  never 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In 
another  it  was  said,  that  Mary  Magdalene 
was  the  mother  of  our  Savior,  that  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  his  wife,  and  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  God.  Some  thought  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  bom  in  Heaven  ;  others,  that  he 
was  born  in  helL  The  head  boy  of  a  large 
national  school  was  of  opinion  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Pharaoh  built  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  In  a  church  school  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  scholars  who  could  repeat 
the  Church  catechism  perfectly  believed 
that  their  "ghostly  enemy  **  was  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  there  were  three,  nine,  and  fifteen 
gods.  An  apparently  intelligent  boy  thought 
the  ark  in  which  Noah  was  saved  was  con- 
structed of  iron,  and  built  by  Solomon. 
In  another,  none  could  tell  who  were  the 
Jews ;  and  many  believed  that  the  Welsh 
were  Jews.  Moses  was  said  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  our 
Savior  to  have  been  born  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Mary  Magdalene  was  repeatedly 
declared  to  be  the  mother  of  our  Savior ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
her  husband.  It  was  said  in  one  school 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  the  History  of 
England,  and  even  the  best  scholars  in 
another  repeatedly  and  confidently  asserted 
that  the  soul  was  mortal  and  the  body 
immortal. 

Opinions  are  said  to  differ  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Sunday-school  instruction ;  there 
can  bo  none,  we  conceive,  on  the  dearth 
of  scriptural  knowledge  imparted  in  the 
day-schools.  We  concur  in  a  just  and  im- 
portant reflection  on  this  subject  by  one  of 
the  commissioners : — 

**  A  fatal  delusion  has  milled  the  promoters  of 
schools  in  North  Wales.  They  have  supposed 
that  if  the  children  make  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
handbook  to  learn  reading,  from  the  alphabet  up- 
wanls,  and  if  catechisms  be  carefully  committed 
to  memory,  the  narratives  and  doctrines  therein 
contained  must  be  impressed  on  their  understand- 
ing and  affections.  The  catechisms  and  reli<^ious 
formularies,  which  were  intended  to  direct  and  as- 
sist the  teacher  in  explaining  Scripture  and  im- 
partins;  religious  instruction,  to  supply  the  defects 
of  evtempore  explanation,  and  to  secure  the  scho- 
lars from  the  inculcation  of  false  doctrine,  have 
had  the  effect  of  suspending  all  intelligent  exertion, 
have  degraded  the  office  of  the  teacher,  and  reduced 
the  scholars  to  a  state  of  hopeless  ignorance,  not 
only  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  respective  de- 
nominations, but  of  the  first  principles  and  truths 
of  Christianity.*" 

*  Mr.  Vaughan  Johnson's  Report,  p.  47. 


It  appears,  that  of  the  entire  number  of 
schools  provided  for  the  poor,  those  esta- 
blished in  connexion  with  religious  bodies, 
or  with  a  view  of  perpetuating  particular 
religious  creeds,  are  nearly  four  times  as 
numerous  as  those  for  general  education, 
unconnected  with  any  sect  or  church.  The 
attainments  of  a  class  of  teachers  having 
large  and  important  schools  committed  to 
their  charge,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  instances  of  ignorance  elicited  in 
the  course  of  an  examination  by  one  of  the 
commissioners : — 

**  In  the  Church  school  at  Corwen  none  seemed 
to  understand  what  they  were  reading:,  and  the 
master  was  not  able  to  explain.  He  even  ex- 
plained wrong.  *  There  came  a  dearth  over  all 
the  land  of  E^ypt '  Master.  What  is  a  dearth  ? 
No  answer.  Master.  A  dearth  means  a  dew,  or 
darkness.  Was  St.  Peter  one  of  th^welve  apos- 
th's  ?  Answer.  No.  Master,  informmg  the  whole 
school,  He  was  one  of  the  seventy." 

In  the  Church  school  of  Llawynys  the 
master,  when  his  pupils  stated  that  Pharaoh 
was  the  king  of  Israel,  commended  them, 
saying,  "  Very  good."  In  schools  so  con- 
ducted, the  discipline  is,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, not  better  than  the  instruction. 
The  children  arc  generally  rude  in  their 
manners.  One  of  the  commissioners  on 
entering  a  school  found  a  boy  fighting  with 
the  master.  Insubordination  and  anarchy 
are  generally  triumphant.  So  discouraging 
is  the  employment,  so  poor  and  precarious 
the  remuneratioD,  that  a  master  of  a  con- 
siderable school  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  if  his  health  permitted  him,  he  would 
rather  be  a  laborer  again  than  keep  school : — 

**If  the  competency  of  a  Welsh  school -master, 
says  Mr.  Symons,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  popular  estimation  of  his  duties,  per- 
ha{>8  almost  as  manv  exceed  as  fall  short  of  it. 
But  if  it  is  not  an  undue  expectation,  that  a  school- 
master who  professes  to  leaih  English  should  do 
moie  than  make  his  scholars  pronounce  and  spell 
English  words  without  understanding  their  mean- 
ing— that  be  shonld  give  them  some  degree  of 
mental  exercise — inform  their  minds  on  the  subjects 
he  professes  to  teach — acquaint  them  with  the  rules 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  and  at  least 
endeavor  to  advance  the  youn^^er  as  well  as  the 
older  classes  of  his  scholars — if  these  be  not  ex- 
travagant requirements  for  the  qualifications  of  a 
school  master,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  worthy  of  that  title  in 
my  district.  I  may  safely  say,  that  there  are  not  a- 
dozen  who  are  efficiently  teaching  even  that  which 
they  profess  to  tea^  ;  and  that,  if  the  standard  be 
extended  to  skilful  teaching,  and  all  the  improved 
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methods  of  menial  cnllinlion,  Iheie  m,  in  m; 
jadgmcot,  one  or  two  ddIj  who  approach  to  il."* 

There  is  a  great  and  general  deficiency  oi 
Toluntary  fnnds  for  the  support  of  Bohoola 
in  the  mral  districts  of  Wales-  In  Eng- 
land, the  most  liberal  contributions  to  Bncti 
adiools' are  made  by  the  clergy  nnd  wealthy 
resident  landed  proprietors.  In  Wales,  if 
the  landed  propnetorg  aid  in  the  support 
of  achoolB,  it  is  confined  ezcIusiTcly  to 
Chnroh  schools ;  bnf'^arge  districts  exist 
in  which  they  neither  reside  nor  subscribe. 
There  is  much  noii'residence,  also,  among 
the  clergy,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  glebe- 
houses,  and  it  is  their  custom,  in  many  parts 
of  Wales,  to  reside  in  the  nearest  town,  and 
thence  visit  their  parishes.  In  the  hundred 
of  Dewisland,  Pembrokeshire,  out  of  twen- 
^■one  parishes,  containiDg  an  aggregate 
population  «f  10,S40,  no  less  than  twelve 
parishes,  coutaioing  a  population  of  2392, 
are  utterly  unprovided  with  day  schools  at 
all ;  thirteen  parishes,  contaiQing  a  popula- 
tion of  3401,  are  without  a  resident  clergy- 
man ;  and  eleven  parishes,  containing  a 
population  of  3462,  are  without  either  a 
day-school  or  a  resident  clergyman.  In 
the  hundred  of  Kemesa,  in  the  same  county, 
of  twenty-six  parishes,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  15,559,  no  leas  than  thirteen 
parishes,  ooatainiog  a  population  of  2652, 
are  without  a  day-school  at  all;  fourteen 
parishes,  oootaining  a  population  of  3773, 
are  without  a  residcDt  clergyman ;  and 
twelve  parishes,  containiDg  a  population  of 
2386,  are  without  either  a  day-school  or  a 
resident  clergyman.  In  tho  hundred  of 
Kilgorran,  in  the  same  county,  consisting 
of  nine  parishes  only,  no  less  than  live 
parishes  containing  a  population  of  2458, 
are  without  a  day-school  at  all ;  six, 
containing  a  population  of  2548,  are  with- 
out a  resident  clergyman;  and  four,  con- 
taining a  population  of  2115,  are  without 
cither  a  day-school  or  a  resident  clergy- 
man.|  The  very  restricted  income  of  the 
clergy  further  precludes  the  possibility  of 
their  affording  any  efficient  pecuniary  assist- 
ance- What,  indeed,  can  be  expected  from 
a  body  of  men,  however  pious  and  self-de- 
nying, whose  income — the  average  of  three 
counties,  Carmarthenshire, Glamorganshire, 
and  Pembrokeshire,  for  example — amounts 
only  to  1331.  Of.  4rf.J  The  volontary  ef- 
forts  that  are  made  by  the  middle  and 

•  Mr.  Symon*'*  Repart.  p.  3^^ 
t  Mr.  Lingen'i  Bepoit,  p.  10. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  35. 


mbler  clsuei  to  increoM  the  unonDt  of 
Qcation,  although  highly  praiseworthy, 
)  totally  inadequate  to  aup^y  the  pret»- 
i;  wants  of  the  country  ;  nor  ore  theee  ef- 
ts themselves  devoid  of  evil  reealta,  oe- 
lioned  by  a  misdirection  of  the  eohool 
xime.  On  this  subject  we  addnee  the 
portant  testimony  of  Mr.  Johnaon  : — 

"  The  wealthy  claMes  who  eontribnte  lowanis 
ication  belong  lo  the  EatabliBhtd  Chnrth ;  the 
>r  who  are  to  be  educated  are  Diaseniera.  Tbe 
met  will  not  aid  in  mpporting  neutral  schoola; 

latter  wiibhold  their  children  from  such  aa  re- 
re  conformity  lo  the  Esiablished  Chureta.  The 
«1H  are  seen  in  the  co-eiielence  of  two  claaaeii 
Khools,  both  of  which  are  rendered  fuiiie — the 
urcb  BcbooU,  BUpporled  by  the  rich,  which  an 
nly  aviended,  andiDsIbyihe  extreme  poor;  and 
vale  ad  venture,  schools,  supported  by  the  mtm 
[be  poorer  clasoes  at  an  exorbitant  expense,  and 

utterly  uwlesa  thai  nothing  can  account  foi 
ir  exiilence,  except  the  unhealthy  dlviaJon  of 
iety,  which  prevenli  the  rich  aud  the  poor  Iron 
operaling  The  Church  Bcbools,  too  feebly 
ipotlcd  by  the  rich  to  ^ive  useful  education,  ate 
iiived  of  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  wonld 
'e  sufficed  to  render  them  emcienL  Thne  utn- 
I,  the  promoters  are  driven  to  eilablisb  premi- 
H,  clolhine  clube,  and  olher  collatetal  induce- 
nta,  in  order  to  overcome  the  scruples  and  la- 
Lance  of  Diuenling  patents. "* 

An  attempt  appears  to  have  been  recent- 
made  by  the  Dissenting  body  in  South 
lies  to'  develope  on  a  considerable  scale 
at  is  called  tho  voluntary  system  of  eda- 
ion,  and  to  demonstrate  its  independent 
cieucy :  a  more  signal  proof  of  the  fkil- 
;  of  that  system  we  have  aeldom  seen  re- 
ded. The  leaders  of  the  movement  com- 
nced  by  eBtablishiug  a  normal  school  at 
jcoD,  and  by  combining  the  middle  with 
I  lower  classes  It  was  hoped  to  interest 
)  latter  in  the  plan.  The  rules  of  the 
itish  and  Foreign  School  Society  were 
opted,  and  a  system  of  agitation  was 
nmeoccd  in  all  directions  for  the  formo- 
n  of  committees,  the  collection  of  Bub- 
iptiona,  and  the  establishment  of  sehools  ; 
t  of  992  subscribers,  776  were  either  U- 
rers,  or  farmers  paying  less  than  20/.  per 
num  in  rent,  mechanics,  or  small  trades- 
^n,  and  887  were  annual  subscribers  of 
s  than  1/.  Tbe  amount  subscribed  and 
Dmised  to  be  subscribed  in  five  years  did 
t  exceed  5000/. 

There  are  satisfactory  indications  of  ao 
most  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  to 
prove  their  intellectual  and  social  ooDdi- 
n.  The  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
*  Report,  p.  SI. 
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the  English  language  is  strong  and  general. 
An  ignorance  of  it  is  felt  to  be  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  their  advancement 
in  life,  especially  in  their  efforts  to  place 
their  children  out  at  service.  In  the  min- 
ing districts,  it  keeps  the  workmen  in  a 
position  of  inferiority.  He  never  becomes 
a  clerk  or  agent.  He  never  emerges  from 
the  laboring  into  the  administrating  class. 
He  is  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the 
denominational  magazines,  all  of  an  exclu- 
sively theological  and  sectarian  character  ; 
but  he  is  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  general 
knowledge  which  the  press  so  abundantly 
diffuses  over  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  evil  is  beginning  to  be 
generally  estimated  and  keenly  felt.  A 
strong  attachment  to  their  own  language  is 
nevertheless  still  retained  by  the  people. 
There  is  little  or  no  probability  at  present 
of  its  being  ^'  taught  dotcn  "  in  the  schools ; 
almost  all  the  progress  made,  or  likely  to  be 
made,  in  acquiring  English,  is  attributable 
to  their  intercourse  with  those  who  speak  it. 

The  ignorance  of  the  small  farmers  is  said 
to  be  complete ;  great  numbers  do  not 
know  their  alphabet ;  when  they  come  to 
be  married  they  cannot  write  their  names. 
Those  who  can  read  their  own  language 
have  no  means  of  general  information.  A 
few  periodicals  are  said  to  be  published  in 
Welsh,  by  means  of  which  all  that  goes  on 
in  England  may  be  known  in  Wales  ;  but 
however  plain  or  colloquial  the  style,  the 
farmers  complain  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand it.  A  yeoman  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, with  a  farm  of  300/.  per  annum,  and 
keeping  a  pack  of  hounds,  cannot  read,  or 
write,  or  speak  English.  His  three  bro- 
thers, the  eldest  of  whom  has  nearly  800/. 
per  annum  landed  property,  is  in  the  same 
state.* 

Ignorant  as  the  Welsh  population  is,  no 
people,  Mr.  Symons  remarks,  better  de- 
serves to  be  educated.  A  strong  desire  for 
intellectual  improvement  exists.  Their 
natural  capacity  is  described  as  of  a  high 
order  ;  their  memories  are  remarkably  re- 
tentive, and  they  learn  with  facility.  Their 
temperament  is  warm,  and  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness is  pleasingly  evidenced  by  the  ancient 
custom  of  assisting  the  marriages  of  each 
other's  children  by  loans  or  gifts  of  monev. 
The  absence  of  ^eat  crimes  also  favorably 
distinguishes  the  Welsh  population,  and 
conjugal  infidelity  is  comparatively  rare. 
Of  their  present  state  of  intellectual  infe- 

*  Mr.  Johnson's  report,  p.  61. 


riority  a  full  consciousness  exists,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  corresponding  sense  of 
their  moral  degradation.  Indeed  the  state 
of  opinion  in  reference  to  some  offences 
seems  to  arise  from  a  condition  of  mind  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong* 
and  evinces  a  total  deprivation  of  the  mor- 
al principle  :  the  natural  and  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  a  systematic  and  long- continued  vio- 
lation of  its  laws.  Should  we  be  asked 
whether  the  state  of  society,  such  as  here 
disclosed,  is  worse  than  the  condition  o^ 
some  districts  in  England,  we  frankly  af- 
firm that  we  believe  it  is  very  little  worse  ; 
but  the  disadvantages  of  an  isolated  ooiu- 
try,  and  a  poor  and  non-resident  clergy, 
plead  strongly  in  favor  of  a  more  than  or- 
ainary  share  of  attention  being  directed  to 
its  most  pressing  and  palpable  wants. 

The  proper  remedies  for  the  evils  which 
exist  we  hope  to  see  speedily  discussed  by 
the  legislature.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
venture  to  suggest  a  measure  or  two,  whion 
seem  calculated  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
Welsh  population. 

It  appears  to  be  the  conviction  of  all  who 
have   the  interests  of  the  principality  at 
heart,  that  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Welsh  language,  at  least  as  the   languaj^e 
of  common   life,  is  incompatible  with  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  people.     It  is 
useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  practical  life. 
It  is  adapted  to  express  only  the  notions  of 
an  obsolete  agriculture,  poetry,  and  religi- 
ous feeling.     There  is  doubtless,  something 
touching  in  the   thought  of  the  systematic 
extinction  of  a  language,  with  all  its  vener- 
able associations,  in  which  for  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years,  and  generation  after 
generation,  an  ancient  people  has  lisped  its 
first     accents,     communicated    its     daily 
thoughts,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  Divin- 
ity in  piayer  and  praise.     But  extinguish- 
ed it  must  be.     It  will  be  preserved  in  the 
antiquarian  records  of  a  departed  age ;  but 
in  proportion  as  it  fades  into  obscurity  and 
falls  into  disuse,  will  bo  manifest  the  increas- 
ing light  of  Welsh  civilJEation. 

To  accelerate  this  desirable  epoch  the  Eng- 
lish language  must  be  effectuality  taught. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties 
which  surround  such  an  undertaking  It 
will  require  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy ;  we 
trust  that  this  will  be  secured,  and  their 
minds  be  reconciled  to  the  transition  which 
must  take  place  as  soon  as  its  paramount 
necessity  has  been  demonstrated. 
In  the  meantime  no  effort  should  be  spar 
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ed  to  place  the  existing  schools  in  a  state 
of  cfficicDcy,  and  to  establish  others  where 
thej  are  so  urgently  required.  The  toIud- 
tarj  system,  as  attempted  to  be  developod  in 
Wales,  has  completely  and  signally  failed, 
and  it  rests  with  the  Government  to  mature 
some  plan  which  shall  provo  satisfactory  to 
the  different  religious  d«?nominations,  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  tht; 
community.  We  have  adduced  sufficient 
proof  of  the  readiness  of  the  Dissenting 
body  to  accept  state  assistance,  under  rea- 
sonable restrictions  ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
point  out  these  examples  of  proper  feeling 
and  correct  appreciation  of  the  importance 
and  absolute  necessity  of  public  aid,  as  we 
wish  to  see  them  followed  by  their  brethren 
in  England.  We  rejoice  at  these  symp- 
toms of  improved  feeling  among  a  party 
from  which  the  greatest  obstructions  to 
popular  education  have  recently  come. 

Many  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  Wales 
exhibit  a  great  disregard  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  position.  What  they  will  not 
do  for  themselves  and  their  country  the 
State  ought  to  do  for  both ;  and  by  throw- 
ing a  part  of  the  burthen  occasioned  by  the 
necessary  increase  of  schools  as  a  charge 
upon  landed  property,  compel  them  to  make 
those  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  the  popu- 
lation surrounding  them  which  they  are 
morally  bound  to  make.  We  desire  to  see 
a  school-rate  impartially  assessed  upon  the 
landed  property  of  Wales.  Nothing  bhort 
of  this  will,  we  conceive,  be  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Nor  would 
any  formidable  difficulty,  we  believe,  be 
found  in  administering  the  rate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  Ho  justice  to  every  class  of  re- 
ligionists. The  children  of  Dissenting  par- 
ents should  never  be  compelled  to  learn  the 
church  oatecliism,  or  to  attend  church  or- 
dinances. I'hi.s  system  has  been  establish- 
ed for  sometime  in  schools  connected  with 
Poor-law  Unions.  Goneral  religious  in- 
struction is  given  to  all,  but  the  Church 
Catechism  is  not  taught  to  children  whose 
parents  object  to  it.  The  clergy  and  Dis- 
senting ministers,  concurring,  as  they  must 
do,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fearful  degrada- 
tion of  their  common  country,  and  equal- 
ly desiring  to  remove  it,  will,  we  trust 
heartily  unite  in  any  reasonable  plan  for  so 
important  an  object. 

And  now  before  we  part  with  this  subject, 
we  take  leave  to  address  a  few  words  to 
the  Government  under  whose  directions 
these  inquiries  have  been  instituted.  The 
State,  having  uncovered  the  nakedness  and 


exposed  the  moral  sores  of  her  neglected 
children,  is  forbidden,  no  less  by  compas- 
sion than  by  shame,  to  leave  them  to  fes- 
ter into  a  mass  of  putrifying  eormption.  It 
is  impossible  that  public  attention  should 
not  be  immediately  directed  to  this  subject. 
Much  must  be  done,  and  done  promptly. 
The  people  of  this  country,  great  as  may 
be  their  own  shortcomings  in  this  field  of 
exertion,  will  not  endure  the  continaed 
scandal  of  a  nation  so  closely  connected 
with  them,  being  brought  up  in  a  state  of 
almost  heathen  ignorance,  and  living  in  an 
habitual  and  more  than  barbarian  disregard 
of  the  decencies  of  civilised  life.  The  strong 
hand  of  Government  must  be  put  forth  to 
cope  with  the  gigantic  evils  which  these  Re- 
ports reveal ;  aud  it  is  our  conviction  that 
a  Government — we  care  not  of  what  party 
it  may  be  composed,  or  what  principles  it 
may  profess — which  should  shrink  from  the 
plain  duties  of  its  position,  will  forfeit  all 
right  to  the  moral  allegiance  of  the  nation. 
The  whole  subject  of  popular  education  has 
been  too  .often  treated  by  successive  Govern- 
ments in  an  unworthy  spirit ;  the  matures! 
counsels  have  been  p6rplexed  by  unexpect- 
ed opposition,  and  the  best- planned 
schemes  have  been  abandoned  from  a  pusil- 
lanimous apprehension  of  the  effects  of  sec- 
tarian agitation.  We  believe  that  each 
party  in  the  state  is  justly  chargeable  with 
this  weakness.  But  the  time  has,  we  trust 
arrived  when  the  educational  wants  of  the 
community  will  be  met,  not  only  with  an 
earnest  desire,  but  with  a  resolute  deter- 
mination, to  supply  them.  If  the  true  end 
of  legislation  be,  as  a  great  philosopher  and 
statesman  has  defined  it,  to  give  '^a  techni- 
cal dress,  a  specific  sanction,  to  the  popular 
will,''  that  will  cannot,  we  conceive,  henoe- 
forih  be  taintly  or  feebly  expressed.  But 
lot  it  not  be  collected  from  the  prejudiced 
clamor  raised  by  artificial  means.  Wc  are 
quite  prepared  to  see  a  system  of  agitation 
again  resorted  to  by  certain  religious  bodies, 
to  the  efft'cts  of  which  more  than  one  minis- 
try has  weakly  succumbed.  We  believe 
that  the  nature  of  this  agitation  is  begin- 
ning to  bo  better  understood.  A  central 
committee  establishes  itself  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  petitions  from  the  provinces  are,  as 
a  matter  of  course,"  got  up  to  order."  It  is 
astonishing  that  any  firm  and  consoientioua 
Government  should  have  been  diverted 
from  its  duty  by  the  effects  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. No  Government  can  be  worthy  of 
the  name  that  is  not  determined  for  the  fu- 
ture to  despise  and  defy  them. 
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THE  SEVEN  SAGES  OF  GREECE  AND  THEIR  SAYINGS. 


No  coantry  ever  produced  so  many  illastri- 
OQS  men  in  so  short  a  time  as  Greece.  It 
was  a  land  of  great  warriors  and  of  sabliroe 
poets — of  matchless  orators,  statesmen,  and 
philosophers.  And  though  delighting  in 
athletic  accomplishments  and  the  excite- 
ments of  war,  though  dazzled  by  the  beau- 
tiful creations  of  their  4)ainters  and  their 
sculptors,  and  fascinated  and  enraptured  by 
the  sublimest  and  the  sweetest  strains  that 
ever  poet  sang,  it  must  yet  imparc  a  high 
idea  of  the  innate  strength  of  mind  of  t&e 
lively  Greeks,  that  wUdom  was  ever  regarded 
by  them  as  possessing  the  highest  olaim  to 
their  admiration.  They  considered  the 
title  of  Sage  as  the  noblest  distinction  they 
could  confer.  Seven  men  were  thus  en- 
nobled by  the  united  voice  of  their  country- 
men ;  and  the  *'  Seven  Sages  of  Greece" 
have  become  familiar  almost  as  a  household 
word.  Who  and  what  they  were,  it  will 
be  the  object  of  this  and  a  succeeding  pa- 
per to  explain  more  fully  than  has  yet  been 
done. 

They  were  all  cotemporaneous ;  and  they 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  great  object  of  their 
studies  was  human  nature — its  duties,  and 
its  principles  of  action  ;  to  benefit  mankind 
was  their  great  aim.  Few  of  them  attained 
celebrity  in  philosophy,  as  we  now  under- 
stand the  term — Thales  and  Solon,  indeed, 
alone  seem  to  have  applied  themselves  to 
anj  of  its  branches ;  but  the  benefits  which, 
by  their  wisdom,  they  conferred  on  their 
nation,  and  the  moral  and  useful  precepts 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  will  do 
more  to  perpetuate  their  fame  than  the 
greatest  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
which  at  that  early  poriod  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  attained.  One,  and  one  only,  of 
their  number  must  be  excepted  from  the 
greater  part  of  this  eulo^ry  — the  name  of 
Periandcr  of  Corinth  will  ever  be  a  by- 
word of  reproach  in  the  mouths  of  men — an 
enduring  monument  of  the  evil  effects  of 
undue  ambition — a  warning  to  bad  princes 
that  tyranny  is  its  own  punishment — a 
mournful  picture  of  great  talents  perverted 
to  an  unworthy  end. 

THALES. 

Thales  was  the  first  who  obtained  from 


his  countrymen  the  high  title  of  ^'  sage  ;" 
and  in  his  attainments  in  science  and  phi- 
losophy he  far  surpassed  the  other  six.  He 
was  of  Phoenician  extraction,,  and  was  born 
at  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  640  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  science  and  philosophy 
Greece  was  still  ignorant ;  and  in  order  to 
prosecute  these  studies  to  advantage,  the 
young  Milesian  spent  several  years  in  tra- 
vel, residing  for  some  time  in  Crete  and  in 
Phoenicia,  in  the  latter  of  which  countries, 
from  the  great  commerce  it  carried  on  with 
foreign  lands,  Thales  became  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  various 
nations.  But  it  was  to  Egypt  in  particular 
that  the  young  Greeks  of  good  family  usu- 
ally proceeded,  as  it  was  at  that  time  the 
great  fountain-head  of  knowledge  to  all  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
To  Egypt,  accordingly,  Thales  also  pro- 
ceeded, visiting  the  chief  cities  of  that 
highly  civilized  country,  and  receiving  from 
the  priests  of  Memphis  varied  and  impor- 
tant information  in  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  the  other  sciences,  which  for  centuries 
they  had  successfully  studied.  It  was 
doubtless  from  them  that  he  adopted  the 
leading  tenet  of  the  Ionic  school  of  phi- 
losophy, of  which  he  was  the  founder , 
namely,  that  water  was  the  first  principle 
in  matter,  the  chief  agent  in  the  convulsions 
which  agitate  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
There  were  many  inducements  for  the 
priests  to  adopt  this  theory.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  time  of  Thales^s  visit,  the  Egypt- 
ians had  acquired  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  by  the  retiring  of  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  they  found  shells  in  the 
heart  of  their  mountains,  even  in  the  sub- 
stance of  their  metals  ;  from  most  of  their 
wells  and  fountains  they  drew  a  brackish 
water  like  that  of  the  sea ;  and  they  de- 
pended for  subsistence  on  the  fertiliEing 
inundations  of  the  Nile. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
Thales  imparted  the  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired to  his  fellow- citizens.  It  was  pro- 
bably about  this  time  that  he  was  intrusted 
with  a  chief  place  in  the  administration  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  this  he  displayed  much  . 
zeal  and  ability,  henceforth  devoting  to  the 
study  of  nature  only  such  time  as  he  could 
spare  from  affairs  of  state.  He  was  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  matrimony;    or,  more 
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probably,  be  seems  to  bave  considered  tbe 
cares  of  tbe  married  state  as  likely  to  en- 
oroacb  too  mtcb  on  tbe  little  leisure  be  had 
to  devote  to  bis  favorite  pbilosopbical  par- 
r^nits.  His  mother,  we  are  told,  pressed 
him  much  to  choose  a  wife — bat  to  this  he 
at  first  pleaded  that  he  was  too  young  ;  and 
afterwards,  on  her  entreaties  being  re- 
newed, that  he  was  too  old. 

Thales  made  considerable  attainments  in 
geometry ;  and  on  visiting  tbe  Pyramids  in 
Egypt,  he  was  able  to  measure  the  propor- 
tions of  one  of  tbe  largest  from  tbe  extent 
of  its  shadow.  But  it  was  in  astronomical 
science  that  Thales  chiefly  distinguished 
himself.  He  advocated  the  division  of  the 
year  into  365  days ;  and  studied  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  so  much 
success  that  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  ac- 
curately calculated  and  foretold  an  eclipse 
of  tbe  sun.  Like  most  men  of  a  contem- 
plative turn  of  mind,  fits  of  abstraction 
were  not  unusual  with  him.  One  night,  it 
is  narrated,  when,  as  was  bis  wont,  be  was 
walking  with  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  starry 
skies,  he  stumbled  into  a  ditch.  "  Ah  ! 
served  him  right !"  cried  a  Thracian  girl, 
who  was  attending  him  ;  ^'  he  would  read 
the  skies,  and  yet  doesn^t  know  what  is  at 
bis  feet !" 

Thales  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  tbe 
founder  of  tbe  Ionic  school  of  philosophy — 
the  speculations  of  which  upon  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
though  often  ingenious,  and  in  some  points 
far  in  advance  of  the  age,  were  in  the  main 
very  absurd  and  erroneous.  This  school, 
however,  obtained  much  celebrity,  and 
many  of  its  philosophers  stood  high  in  tbe 
estimation  of  their  countrymen.  Some  of 
the  theories  held  by  members  of  this  school 
were  very  singular.  Some  fancied  that  the 
sun  was  a  rim  of  fire — others  that  tbe  hea- 
vens were  a  solid  concave,  on  which  tbe 
stars  were  nailed — that  earth  was  cylinder- 
shaped — that  it  was  a  level  plain — that 
earth  and  sky  were  of  stone — that  tbe  moon 
was  inhabited — and  that  man  was  origi- 
nally formed  by  tbe  union  of  earth  and 
water,  to  which  the  sunbeams  imparted  tbe 
spirit-fire  of  life.  Thales  was  free  from 
many  of  tbe  absurd  doctrines  of  bis  follow- 
ers, very  much,  doubtless,  in  consequence 
of  bis  attainments  in  astronomy ;  and  as  bis 
leading  doctrine,  he  regarded  the  Intelli- 
gence, or  God,  as  the  author  and  soul  of 
tbe  world,  and  water,  as  we  have  said,  as 
tbe  principle  of  everything.  None  of  tbe 
philosophical  writings  of  Thales  have  come 


down  to  us;  but  we  have  sereral  pithy 
aphorisms,  exemplifying  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  lived  to  the  .advanced 
age  of  ninety-six,  dying  about  545  b.c. 

SAYINGS   OF   THALES. 

Nothing  is  more  ancient  than  God,  for  he  was 
not  created ;  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  work  of  God ;  nothing  is  more 
active  than  thought,  for  it  traverses  the  wbole  oni- 
veree;  nothing  is  stronger  than  necessity,  for 
everything  yields  to  it;  nothing:  is  wiser  than  time, 
for  to  it  we  owe  every  .discovery. 

Which  is  the  happiest  of  governments?  That 
in  which  the  sovereign  can  without  danger  take 
the  most  repose. 

Hope  is  the  only  good  which  is  common  to  all 
men  ;  those  who  have  lost  all  still  possess  it 

Do  not  do  yourself  what  offends  you  in  others. 

Know  your  time,  and  do  not  publish  beforehand 
what  you  purpose  to  do.  You  would  fail  in  your 
project,  and  be  laughed  at  by  your  rivals. 

Love  your  parents.  If  they  caiise  you  some 
slight  inconveniences,  learn  to  support  them. 

SOLON. 

Solon,  tbe  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver, 
was  born  in  tbe  small  island  of  Salamis,  on 
tho  southern  coast  of  Attica,  592  years  be- 
fore Christ.  He  was  of  noble  lineage,  being 
descended  from  Cadmus,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  and  a  family  relationship  existed 
between  him  and  his  future  antaffonist 
Pisistratus.  His  father  bad  expended  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  acts  of  bene- 
volence, and  at  his  death  tbe  family  were 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  rank  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Young 
Solon,  however,  received  a  liberal  education 
at  Athens,  and  became  desirous  of  rc-csta* 
blishing  the  fortunes  of  bis  family.  From 
the  maritime  situation  of  Athens,  and  the 
natural  bent  of  its  citizens  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  the  Athenian  nobility  considered 
it  in  no  way  derogatory  to  their  rank  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  ;  and  Solon  accordingly 
entered  into  commercial  life,  and  it  would 
appear  with  considerable  success.  It  was 
doubtless  in  the  capacity  of  merchant  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  early  travels  were 
undertaken,  when  he  visited  almost  every 
part  of  Greece,  and  during  which  his  already 
well-informed  mind  closely  observed  tbe 
habits  and  customs  of  the  places  he  visited. 
During  these  travels  his  attention  was  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  study  of  mankind 
and  their  principles  of  action,  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  office 
of  legislator  ;  and  from  his  various  attain- 
I  mentSy  on  his  return  to  his  native  oountry. 
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he  was  already  one  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers and  politicians  of  his  day.  He  cnlti- 
▼ated  the  acquaintance  of  all  those  who 
were  most  distinguished  by  their  virtues 
and  their  wisdom — especially  such  as  were 
▼oid  of  personal  ambition,  who  were  ani- 
mated by  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  by  the  de- 
sire of  ameliorating  the  forms  of  government, 
and  of  directing  the  passions  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  a  useful  and  an  honorable  end. 
Periander  too,  the  talented  but  tyrannic 
ruler  of  Corinth,  was  at  this  time  among 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances ;  and  it  is 
narrated  that  one  day,  when  they  were  at 
table  together,  Solon  was  unusually  silent. 
*'  Why  don't  you  converse  .^"  inquired 
Periander  ;  "  is  it  stupidity  ?  is  it  barren- 
ness of  idea  .^" — "  Do  you  not  know,  then," 
replied  Solon,  '^  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
fool  to  keep  silence  at  table  .^" 

The  Athenians  at  this  time  groaned  un- 
der the  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco,  which 
punished  every  crime  indiscriminately  with 
death.  Athens,  indeed,  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  for  the  laws  were  too  atrocious  to 
be  put  in  force.  A  new  code  must  be 
drawn  up,  more  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  and 
Solon  was  unanimously  chosen  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens for  that  high  but  difficult  office. 
He  was  created  archon  and  supreme  legisla- 
tor. He  executed  his  task  with  great  zeal 
and  with  great  impartiality,  and  it  was  one 
which  required  all  the  wisdom  of  his  ma- 
tured mind.  One  day,  when  engaged  in  his 
task,  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher, 
entered  his  apartment :  "  What  are  you 
taken  up  with,  my  dear  Solon  .^"  said  he. 
**  Do  you  not  know  that  laws  are  like  cob- 
webs ^  The  weak  are  caught  in  them  ;  the 
strong  break  through." 

Solon  acted  very  much  on  the  principle 
conveyed  in  this  remark  ;  and  if  in  his  laws 
he  has  unduly  favored  the  people,  it  was 
because  he  was  deeply  interested  in  their 
happiness,  and  because  he  saw  how  many 
means  of  oppression  were  possessed  by  the 
powerful,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  the 
poor  man  to  protect  himself.  Whether  the 
institutions  he  framed  were  the  best  to  effect 
his  purpose  may  be  doubted ;  he  himself  re- 
marked, ''  I  have  not  given  the  Athenians 
the  best  of  laws ;  but  I  have  given  them 
the  best  they  were  capable  of  receiving." 
But  unquestionably  he  placed  a  very  dan- 
gerous power  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
by  constituting  them  a  courf  of  last  appeal 
in  every  cause,  and  in  framing  his  laws  so 
obscurely  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 


interpret  them  was  of  constant  occurrence. 
In  regard  to  the  domestic  relations,  the 
code  of  Solon  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
that  framed  by  Lycurgus  for  the  Spartans. 
Solon  was  the  first  of  his  nation  who  in- 
vested the  family  compact  with  a  dignity 
becoming  its  importance,  by  regarding 
marriage  as  a  sacred  tie,  and  strengthening 
it  by  legislative  enactments.  But  he  could 
not  at  once  rise  superior  to  the  lax  morality 
of  the  age ;  he  permitted  divorce,  though 
under  restrictions,  yet  on  grounds  that 
would  appear  far  from  sufficient  in  modem 
times.  It  was  reserved  for  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  raise  woman  to  her  proper  rank 
in  society ;  the  New  Testament  is  the  great 
charter  of  her  liberties.  The  character  of 
Solon  makes  it  probable  that  he  sought 
much  of  his  happiness  in  the  domestic  rela? 
tions ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  an  affec- 
tionate father.  He  was  deeply  afflicted  by 
the  death  of  his  son  ;  and  a  friend  one  day 
visiting  him,  surprised  him  in  tears.  "  Why 
do  you  grieve  so  bitterly  .^"  said  his  friend ; 
"  tears  connot  bring  back  the  dead." — 
"  'Tis  because  of  that  I  weep  !"  was  the 
sorrowful  rejoinder. 

The  conduct  of  Solon,  and  the  laws 
which  he  framed,  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  Athenians  that  he  might  now  have 
easily  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
state.  But  he  refused  the  offer  of  the 
kingly  office ;  and  having  now  completed 
his  legislatorial  duties,  and  fearing  lest  he 
should  himself  be  the  first  to  alter  his  code, 
he  withdrew  into  voluntary  exile  for  ten 
years,  having  previously  obtained  from  his 
countrymen  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
strictly  observe  his  laws  for  one  hundred 
years,  and  that  they  would  live  at  peace 
till  his  return.  Upon  leaving  Athens  he 
visited  Egypt.  Fiom  thence  he  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
seems  to  have  treated  him  with  great  favor, 
although  the  opinions  of  the  frank-spoken 
sage  must  have  been  at  times  disagreeable 
to  the  most  opulent  monarch  of  the  age. 
On  one  occasion  being  asked  by  Croesus  if 
he  were  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  "  Tel- 
lus,  an  Athenian,"  replied  the  sage,  **  who 
always  saw  his  country  prosperous,  his 
children  virtuous,  and  who  died  himself  in 
his  country's  defence,  was  more  truly  to  be 
called  happy  than  the  possessor  of  riches 
and  the  ruler  of  empires." 

Thus  living  as  it  were  in  seclusion,  re- 
moved from  the  cares  of  state,  and  free 
from  the  anxieties  of  his  late  legislatorial 
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office,  Solon  indulged  the  belief  that,  by  the 
wise  and  mild  confititntion  which  he  had 
framed,  he  had  permanently  secared  the 
happiness  of  his  countrymen.  But  if  in  this 
he  was  forgetful  of  the  fickleness  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  underrated  also  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  individuals.  In  his  absence,  the 
republican  constitution  which  he  had  framed 
was  already  tottering.  The  blow  was  struck 
by  a  relation  of  his  own — Pisistratus. 
While  yet  a  youth,  Pisistratus  had  fixed 
upon  himself  the  admiration  of  the  Athe- 
nians no  less  by  his  military  talents  and 
personal  yalor  in  the  field,  than  by  his  elo- 
quence and  address  at  home.  Gifted  with 
a  fine  person — brave,  frank,  and  generous, 
he  was  every  way  fitted  to  become  the  idol 
of  the  people  ;  he  redressed  private  griev- 
ances, listened  to  the  complaints  and  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  those  who  flocked 
uround  him ;  and  on  the  return  of  Solon, 
he  was  rapidly  smoothing  his  way  to  su- 
preme power. 

Republican  in  principle,  and  grieved  to 
see  the  liberties  of  his  country  thus  endan- 
gered, Solon  struggled  against  the  rising 
power  of  his  ambitious  relative — but  in 
vain.  Strong  in  the  love  of  the  people, 
Pisistratus  soon  obtained  the  protection  of 
a  body-guard  to  his  person — Solon  alone 
raising  his  powerful  voice  in  opposition. 
Henceforth  Athens  was  no  longer  free. 
Yet  Pisistratus  knew  how  to  gild  the  chains 
which  he  threw  round  his  fellow-citizens ; 
and  his  conduct  while  in  power  was  in  many 
respects  most  praiseworthy.  His  rule  was 
distinguished  by  justice  and  moderation ; 
he  raised  the  dignity  of  Athens  ;  he  encou- 
raged literature  and  the  arts ;  and  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  illustrious  men.  He 
alwa^  treated  Solon  with  the  greatest  res- 
pect, though  the  latter  continued  his  in- 
flexible antagonist;  and  even,  by  kindly 
offices,  endeavored  to  renew  the  tics  of 
friendship  which  formerly  had  existed  be- 
tween them.  But  Solon  rejected  the  friend- 
ly advances  of  one  whom  he  deemed  the 
destroyer  of  his  country's  liberty;  and 
grieved  at  the  overthrow  of  his  best  plans, 
and  chagrined  at  the  sight  of  his  countrymen 
forging  their  own  chains  by  the  favor  they 
showed  to  Pisistratus,  in  bitterness  of  heart 
the  old  man  withdrew  from  Athens,  and 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where  his  declining  years 
were  sustained  by  the  kindness  of  King 
Philocyprus. 

It  was  most  probably  in  his  retreat  in 
Cyprus  that  he  composed  one  of  the  few 
poems  of  his  which  have  come  down  to  us, 


in  which  he  bewails  the  misfortnnes  of  his 
native  country — The  ruin  which  the  rash- 
ness of  the  Athenians  was  bringing  upon 
them.  '-0  Athens!"  he  exclaims,  '^  des- 
tiny would  have  spared  you,  but  yoa  will 
perish  by  the  hands  of  your  own  citisens  ! 
.  .  .  .  The  blasting  hailstorm  escapes 
from  the  bellowing  cloud ;  the  rapid  thun- 
der-bolt leaps  out  from  the  dear  sky ;  the 
wind  raiees  mighty  tempests  on  the  sea; 
and  often  by  great  men  perish  great  states 
— often  the  imprudent  people  of  a  sudden 
find  themselves  lorded  over  by  usurpers. 
.  .  .  .  O  Athenians!  ascribe  not  to 
the  gods  the  ills  that  overwhelm  you  ;  it  is 
the  work  of  your  own  corruption :  yourselves 
have  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  your 
oppressors."  He  then  expresses  his  gra- 
titude for  the  kindness  of  the  Cyprian  mo- 
narch, and  seems  about  to  conclude,  when 
a  yearning  for  home  fills  his  heart — the  long- 
ing of  aga  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  its  youth  : 
*'  O  lovely  Venus !  crowned  with  violet 
wreaths,  smooth  my  path  o'er  the  sea,  bless 
the  hospitable  land  that  has  welcomed  me, 
and  grant  that  I  may  once  more  behold  my 
dearly-loved  Athens !"  The  desire  of  his 
heart  was  not  granted.  Ho  died  at  the 
court  of  King  Philocyprus,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

His  laws  survived  him  for  four  hundred 
years,  until  Greece  became  absorbed  in  the 
rising  empire  of  Rome  ;  and  Cicero,  who 
himself  saw  them  in  operation,  passes  a 
high  eulogium  on  the  wisdom  of  one  who 
framed  a  code  so  mild,  and  so  well  adapted 
to  the  temper  of  the  fickle  Athenians. 
The  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Solon  is  utilitarianism — his  love  of  the  use- 
ful— his  earnest  desire  of  practically  bene- 
fiting the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
those  around  him.  A  philosopher,  ho 
avoided  the  then  uncertain  and  ill-directed 
speculations  of  metaphysics,  and  turned  his 
attention  solely  to  the  duties  of  man  and 
the  laws  of  nature.  Of  his  success  in  the 
former  of  these  studies  his  code  will  be  an 
enduring  monument,  and  in  the  latter,  hay- 
ing regard  to  the  state  of  science  in  his  day, 
he  seems  to  have  been  little  less  successful ; 
and,  wishing  to  instruct  his  countrymen  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  he  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  using  poetry  as  a 
vehicle  for  his  ideas,  in  order  to  impress 
them  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  As  a  poet,  he  did  not  give  way  to 
the  ideal  reveries,  the  passionate  sentiments, 
the  ardent  aspirations  of  the  poetical  tem- 
perament ;  the  charms  of  poetry  are  chieflj 
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employed  by  him  to  render  his  precepts 
attractive.  Austerity  formed  no  element 
in  the  character  of  Solon;  bat  he  seems 
always  to  have  been  calm-tempered,  and  of 
strict  justice  ;  and  if  in  some  places  his 
writings  were  tinged  by  voluptuousness, 
some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
laxity  of  morals  then  all-prevalent.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Solon  consisted  of  a  number  of  let- 
ters, a  paem  upon  the  Atlantis — an  isle 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  far  off  in  the 
Western  Ocean, — and  several  political 
elegies,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been 
preserved,  which  everywhere  exhibit  proofs 
of  a  noble  mind,  an  elevated  understanding, 
and  a  great  talent  for  serious  poetry. 

SAYINGS   OF   SOLON. 

There  is  a  God  who  is  Lord  of  all ;  no  mortal 
has  power  eaual  to  his.  Our  ideas  of  the  Deity 
muAt  always  be  imperfect 

No  man  is  happy ;  bat  also,  do  one  under  the 
sun  is  virtuous. 

As  long  as  you  live,  seek  to  learo :  do  not  pre- 
sume that  old  age  brings  wisdom. 

Take  care  how  you  speak  all  that  you  know. 

Distrust  pleasure ;  it  is  the  mother  of  grief. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  new  friends,  nor 
to  Quit  those  you  hare. 

l*  e  w  crimes  would  be  committed,  if  the  witnesses 
of  the  injustice  were  not  more  deserving  of  it  than 
the  unhappy  victims. 

Courtiers  are  countere  used  at  play — they 
change  in  value  with  him  who  employs  them. 

BIAS. 

Bias  of  Priene  united  the  benevolence  of 
the  philanthropist  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sage ; 
and  the  memory  of  his  kind  actions  will 
more  surely  preserve  his  name  from  oblivion 
than  even  the  purity  and  truth  of  his 
maxims  He  was  bom  in  Priene,  one  of  the 
twelve  independent  cities  of  Ionia.  He 
won  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
talents  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  native 
state,  which,  sharing  the  common  fate  of 
small  republics,  was  alike  torn  by  intestine 
divisions  and  menaced  by  powerful  enemies 
from  without ;  and  which,  but  for  his  ex  • 
ertions,  must  speedily  have  lost  its  indepen- 
dence. He  inherited,  or  amassed  by  his 
own  efforts,  a  considerable  fortune ;  and  his 
wealth  was  employed  by  him  in  gratifying 
the  promptings  of  a  benevolent  heart. 
Among  other  generous  actions,  he  ransom- 
ed the  young  captives  of  Messena,  watched 
over  their  education  with  all  the  interest  of 
a  parent,  and  afterwards  sent  them  back  to 
their  native  land,  bearing  with  them  the  rich 
presents  which  his  kindness  had  bestowed 


on  them.  He  was  a  poet,  we  are  informed, 
and  composed  a  poem  of  some  two  thousand 
verses  on  the  way  to  become  happy :  he  had 
found  it,  for  he  did  good. 

Bias  flourished  about  five  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years  before  our  era.  He  was 
elevated  by  his  countr3rmen  to  office  in  the 
state ;  but  his  native  gentleness  of  heart 
was  unchilled  even  by  the  stem  forms  of 
the  hall  of  justice.  On  one  occasion,  we 
are  told,  on  condemning  a  man  to  death. 
Bias  wept.  ^'  If  you  weep,"  said  one  to 
him,  '*  lor  the  guilty,  why  do  you  condemn 
him?"  "We  can  neither  repress  the  emotions 
of  nature,"  said  the  sensitive  sage, "  nor  dis- 
obey the  law."  He  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  of  great  eloquence  ;  and,  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  it  too,  like  his  fortunci 
was  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  benevolence. 
One  day  the  old  man  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  one  of  his  friends ;  when  he  had 
finished  speaking,  he  leaned  his  head  on  the 
bosom  of  his  nephew  who  stood  near. 
When  the  judges  bad  pronounced  in  his 
favor,  the  bystanders  wished  to  awake  him 
— but  life  was  flown  ! 

SAYINGS   OF   BIAS. 

A  good  conscience  is  alone  above  fear. 

Listen  much,  and  never  speak  but  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

To  desire  what  is  impossible,  and  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  troubles  of  others,  are  two  great  maladies 
of  the  soul. 

People  who  bestow  all  their  talent  on  trifles,  are 
like  the  bird  of  night,  which  sees  riear  in  the  dark- 
ness and  becomes  blind  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Yoo  become  arbiter  between  two  of  your 
enemies;  you  will  make  a  friend  of  him  whom 
your  decision  favors.  You  constitute  yourself 
J udee  between  two  of  your  friends:  be  sure  you 
will  lose  one  of  them. 

The  wicked  suppose  all  men  knaves  like  them- 
selves ;  the  good  are  easily  deceived. 

The  most  unhappy  of  men  is  he  who  cannot 
support  misfortune. 

CLEOBULUS. 

We  know  but  little  of  Cleobulus,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  mild  and  good  prince. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lindos,  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  was  elevated  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  country  ;  and  it  was  as  much  by  the 
wisdom  and  the  zeal  for  his  country's  welfare 
which  characterized  his  conduct  on  the 
throne,  as  from  his  philosophical  attain- 
ments, that  he  won  a  place  among  the  sages 
of  Greece.  Nature  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  kind  to  him  in  physical  than  in  mental 
endowments,  for  he  is  said  to  have  possess- 
ed great  beauty  of  form.    His  leisure  hours 
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were  deyoted  to  the  cultiTation  of  philoso- 
phy and  poetry ;  and  after  a  tranquil  reign, 
he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
546  B.C.  His  danghter  Cleobnlina  seems 
to  have  inherited  her  father's  talents,  and 
profited  by  his  instmctions.  She  distin- 
goished  herself  as  a  poetess,  and  composed 
several  enigmas,  in  one  of  which  the  year  is 
thus  characterized  : — "A  father  had  twelve 
children ;  and  these  twelve  children  had 
each  thirty  white  sons  and  thirty  white 
dai^hters,  who  are  immortal,  though  they 
died  every  day." 

SATINOS   OF    CLEOBULUS. 

Benefit  your  friends,  that  they  may  love  vou 
more  dearly  still ;  benefit  your  enemies,  that  they 
may  at  last  become  your  friends. 

Never  take  the  part  of  a  railer:  you  would  make 
an  enemy  of  his  victim. 

Many  words  and  more  ignorance:  such  is  the 
majority  of  mankind. 

Choose  a  wife  among  your  equals.  If  you  take 
one  from  a  higher  rank,  you  will  not  have  allies, 
but  tyrants. 

CHILON. 

Chilon  was  a  native  of  Sparta,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  Ephori,  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  state ;  and  in  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties of  his  high  office,  his  judgments  were 
always  dictated  by  the  strictest  impartiali- 
ty. A  true  Spartan,  he  entertained  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
and  considered  the  slightest  deviation  from 
their  rigid  execution,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
form,  as  the  highest  of  offences;  and  for 
one  failing  in  this  point  he  all  his  life  after 
reproached  himself.  One  of  his  friends,  it 
seems,  had  been  guilty  of  some  misdemea- 
nor, and  was  brought  before  him  for  trial : 
Clilon  had  the  firmness  to  condemn  him, 
but  advised  him  to  appeal  from  his  decision. 
Such  was  the  fault  with  which  this  upright 
magistrate  reproached  himself:  it  is  one 
from  which  he  is  absolved  at  the  bar  of  pos- 
terity. The  character  of  his  eloquence  and 
of  his  writings  bespoke  the  Spartan :  al- 
ways bold,  always  nervous,  and  of  few 
words.  "  Know  thyself,"  is  one  of  his  ad- 
mired aphorisms — a  precept  the  difficulty 
of  rightly  fulfilling  which  has  since  become 
proverbial,  and  one  of  which,  from  the  pre- 
ceding anecdote,  Chilon,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, seems  to  have  been  no  more  capable 
than  others,  for  had  he  thoroughly  "  known 
himself"  his  sensitive  mind  would  have  had 
cause  to  weep  over  not  one  but  a  thousand 
failings. 


The  Olympic  games,  at  whidi  all  Grreeee 
assembled  every  fourth  year,  and  in  whieh 
rivals  alike  for  literary  and  athletic  fam« 
competed,  was  the  great  arena  of  distinc- 
tion for  the  Greeks.  Sparta,  of  oonrse, 
was  not  hindmost  in  the  athletic  contests  ; 
and  in  597  b.c,  a  son  of  Chilon  was  a  com- 
petitor in  the  games.  He  proved  victor  in 
the  combat  of  the  Cestus  ;  and  on  bis  tri- 
umphal entrance  into  his  native  city,  hin 
aged  sire,  overcome  with  joy,  died  in  the 
youth's  arms  while  embracing  him . 

SAYINGS   OF   CHILON. 

Know  thyself.  Nothing  is  more  difficult :  self- 
love  always  exaggerates  our  merits  in  our  own 
eyes. 

You  speak  ill  of  others ;  do  you  not  fear,  then, 
the  ill  they  will  speak  of  you  ? 

You  bewail  your  misfortunes  ;  if  you  considered 
all  that  others  sufier,  you  would  complain  leas 
loudly. 

Distrust  the  man  who  always  seeks  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  others. 

It  is  better  to  lose  than  to  make  a  dishonest 
gain. 

Your  friends  invite  you  to  a  feast ;  go  late,  U 
you  like.    They  call  yon  to  console  them ;  hasten. 

Do  not  permit  your  tongue  to  outrun  reflection. 

To  keep  a  secret,  to  employ  well  one*8  leisure* 
and  to  support  injuries,  are  three  very  difllcult 
things. 

Let  your  power  be  foT|;otten  in  your  gentleness ; 
deserve  to  be  loved ;  avoid  hein^  feared. 

The  touchstone  tries  the  qusuity  of  gold  :  gold, 
the  quality  of  men. 

PITTACUS. 

Pittacus  was  distinguished  alike  as  a 
warrior  and  as  a  philosopher :  his  victories 
in  the  field  endeared  him  to  his  country- 
men :  and  his  wisdom  was  held  in  such 
high  repute  that  many  of  his  maxims  were 
engraved  on  the  walls  of  Apollo's  oracular 
temple  at  Delphi.  A  patriot,  a  warrior, 
and  a  sage,  he  will  live  for  posterity  ;  vir- 
tuous, self-denying,  and  contented,  his  me- 
mory will  be  cherished  by  all  good  men. 
He  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  His  country  was  then  groaning 
under  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Melan- 
chrus  ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  young  Pittacus 
resolved  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  na- 
tive isle.  Alcseus,  the  great  lyric  poet,  had 
roused  the  patriotic  ardor  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  his  stirring  warlike  odes,  and  his 
bold  invectives  against  tyranny  ;  and  his 
sons  now  associated  themselves  with  Pit«- 
tacus  in  his  daring  enterprise.  Their  efforts 
were  successful.     The  citizens  rose  against 
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icaroely  had  the  Mityle-  when  Pittacos  stopped 

BiaDfl  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of  freedom  condemned,"  said  he  to  the  joath,  ^'  if  your 

when  a  new  danger  arose,  and  they  were  cause  b  less  just  than  his :  if  more  so,  yoa 

menaced  by  a  formidable  invasion  from  the  will  still  be  condemned." 
naval  power  of  Athens.   Pittacns  was  again 

chosen  leader,  and  defeated  the  Athenians  bathios  of  pittacus. 
in  several  engagements,  in  one  of  which  he 

killed  the  enemy's  general  in  single  fight.  Happy  is  the  prince  whose  subjects  fear  for  him. 

As  tho  issue  of  the  war  seems  in  some  way  and  do  not  fear  him. 

to  have  depended  on  the  issue  of  this  com-  ^^"^^  y®"  ^^^"^  •  "*°  •    ^^^'^  ^*™  ^'^ 

bat,  it  is  recorded  that  Pittacus,   besides  ^The%TSdent  man  foresees  evil ;  thebmve  man 

his  usual  armor,  provided  himself  with  a  bears  it  withoat  complainiog. 

net,  which  he  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  You  answer  for  another :  repentance  is  at  hand, 

his  shield,  and  during  the  fight  he  skilfully  In  commanding  others,  learn  to  govern  yourself, 

contrived  to  entangle  his  antagonist  in  its  1  love  the  house  where  I  see  nothing?  superfla- 

meshes,  and  thus  came  off  victor.  •  ous,  and  where  I  find  everything  necessary. 

His  countrymen  were  not  deficient  in  gra- 
titude ;  and  Pittacus  was  soon  after  created  periander. 
governor  of  the   city,  with  kingly  power. 

His  reign  was  marked  by  justice  and  mode-  The  enrolling  Periander  among  the  sages  of 
ration  ;  he  introduced  many  wise  laws  and  Greece  is  now-a-days  regarded  as  deroga* 
institutions ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  vo-  tory  to  the  high  character  of  his  colleagues ; 
luntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  alleging  that  for  in  his  case  his  vices  and  tyranny  were 
the  virtues  and  innocence  of  private  life  more  conspicuous,  and  are  now  oftener 
were  incompatible  with  the  possession  of  thought  of,  than  his  wisdom  and  ability, 
unlimited  power.  Filled  with  admiration  The  word  '^  tyrant "  in  its  original  significa- 
for  his  noble  conduct,  his  countrymen  now  tion  means  ^^  prince,"  and  it  was  only  in  af- 
sought  to  load  him  with  marks  of  their  es-  ter  times  that  it  came  to  be  applied  as  an 
teem.  But  Pittacus  declined  the  dan-  epithet  of  reproach.  But  Periander  was  a 
gerous  gift  of  wealth  ;  and  when  offered  an  tvrant  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term  ;  so 
extensive  tract  of  land,  he  refused  to  ac-  that  some  writers  have  been  tempted  to 
cept  more  than  he  could  overcast  with  a  think  that  it  was  another  Perianacr  who 
javelin.  A  costly  present  is  also  said  to  lived  about  the  same  time  that  was  the 
have  been  sent  to  him  by  King  Crcesus,  sage ;  but  there  is  little  authority  for  this 
which  was  declined  in  the  same  con-  supposition,  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
tented  spirit  of  independence.  His  the  tyrant  and  the  sage  were  one  person, 
declining  years  were  passed  in  peace-  Periander  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  and 
ful  retirement,  employing  much  of  his  became  a  magistrate  and  leading  man  in  the 
time  in  literary  pursuits.  His  writings  have  state.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  been 
perished ;  but  they  consisted,  we  are  told,  of  a  mild  and  even  amiable  disposition :  but 
of  acode  of  laws  for  his  countrymen,  a  variety  ambition  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  and  seems 
of  moral  precepts,  and  some  elegiac  verses,  quickly  to  have  obtained  a  mastery  over  his 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty-two,  early  good  qualities.  Bent  upon  attaining 
and  died  peacefully,  full  of  years  and  of  supreme  power  in  his  native  country,  and  at 
honors,  570  b  c.  first  uncertain  as  to  the  best  means  of  succeed- 
Originally  of  obscure  parentage,  Pittacus  ing  in  his  ambitious  project,  he  despatched 
is  said  to  have  had  the  weakness  to  marry  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
a  lady  belonging  to  the  dass  of  the  nobility,  cuse,  that  ho  might  procure  the  advice  of 
whose  pride  often  disturbed  his  usual  se-  one  well  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  the 
renity  of  mind,  and  helped  to  embitter  hb  course  which  he  meditated.  The  tyrant 
otherwise  tranquil  existence.  He  had  a  was  in  the  country  when  the  messenger  was 
high  regard  for  the  duties  of  children  to  brought  to  him ;  and  after  reading  Perian- 
their  parents,  and  of  parents  to  their  off-  der's  letter,  he  bade  the  envoy  mark  what 
spring  ;  and  nothing  could  be  better  suited  he  did,  and  then,  plucking  off  all  the  ears  of 
to  express  this  than  one  of  his  own  maxims  com  which  overtopped  the  rest,  told  him 
— '^  As  you  treated  your  father,''  he  says,  that  was  tho  answer  he  was  to  make  to  hia 
"so  expect  in  your  old  age  to  be  treated  by  master.      Periander  divined  hb  moaning. 
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He  forthwith  surrounded  himself  with  an 
armed  guard  ;  and,  by  hieh  pay  and  other 
indaoements,  seeored  their  fidelity  to  his 
person.  By  means  of  them  he  made  him- 
self supreme  in  Corinth,  cutting  off  all  those 
who  by  their  talents  or  influence  were  likely 
to  prove  rivals,  selecting  his  officials  from 
the  servile  and  the  cowardly,  and  issuing 
death-warrants  on  the  slightest  suspicion. 

The  iniquities  of  his  public  career  were 
only  surpassed  by  those  which  stained  his 
conduct  in  private  life,  where  he  was  guilty  of 
irregularities  so  gross  that  we  are  forced  to 
forbear  detail.  As  he  became  old,  constant 
and  harassing  fears  preyed  upon  his  mind ; 
his  agitation,  his  terrors,  his  remorse  punish- 
ed the  tyranny  which  he  had  not  courage  to 
abdicate  ;  he  trembled  at  his  shadow — the 
echo  of  his  own  footfall  filled  him  with 
alarm.  His  tyranny  and  its  punishment 
lasted  forty  years.  Enfeebled  by  age,  and 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  tortures  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  he  one  night  dispatched 
some  youths  of  his  body-guard  to  lie  in  am- 
bush at  a  certain  spot,  with  orders  to  kill 
the  first  man  who  should  pass  that  wav.  It 
was  himself  who  went:  they  had  Killed 
their  prince  ere  they  recognised  him. 

This  monster  of  cruelty  was  possessed  of 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  was  on  terms  of 


friendship  with  the  other  six  sagea .  Had 
not  ambition  come  with  its  deadening  and 
all-engrossing  influence — had  he  continued 
in  the  rank  in  which  it  found  him;  he  might 
have  carried  his  attainments  to  a  higher 
perfection,  and  have  preserved  the  better 
nature  of  his  youth  ;  and  so  have  bequeath- 
ed his  titlf"  of  sage  uncoupled  with  that  of 
tyrant.  He  has  left  some  valuable  max- 
ims ;  but  perhaps  in  his  case  the  most  strik- 
ing is  one  which  must  have  been  wrung  from 
him  in  bitterness  of  heart,  when,  alone,  un- 
loved, agitated  by  nervous  terrors,  the  aged 
tyrant  called  to  mind  what  he  might  have 
been  and  what  he  was — "  Would  you  reign 
in  safety  >  "  he  remorsefully  asks :  ^^  sur- 
round not  your  person  with  armed  satellites ; 
have  no  bther  guard  than  the  love  of  your 
subjects !  "  He  lived  eighty  years,  and 
died  585  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

8ATINGS  or  P£R1ANDER. 

Pleasure  endures  but  a  moment :  virtue  is  im- 
mortal. 

Do  not  content  yourself  with  checking  those 
who  have  done  ill ;  restrain  those  who  are  about 
to  do  it. 

When  you  speak  of  your  enemy,  think  that  one 
day,  perhaps,  he  may  become  your  friend. 

A  dangerous  promise  has  been  drawn  from  yon 
by  force ;  go,  you  have  promised  nothing. 


FroM   Howitft  Jovraal. 


ROBERT  NICOLL, 
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The  name  of  Robert  NicoU  will  always 
take  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  Scot- 
land, lie  was  one  of  the  many  illustrious 
Scotchmen  who  have  risen  up  to  adorn  the 
lot  of  toil,  and  reflect  honor  on  the  class 
from  which  they  have  sprung — the  labori- 
ous and  hardworking  peasantry  of  their  land. 
Micoll,  like  Burns,  was  a  man  of  whom 
those  who  live  in  poor  men's  huts  may  well 
be  proud.  They  declare  from  day  to  day, 
that  intellect  is  of  no  class,  but  that  even 
in  abodes  of  the  deepest  poverty,  there  are 
warm  hearts  and  noble  minds,  wanting  but 
the  opportunity  and  the  circumstances  to 
enable  them  to  take  their  place  as  honora- 
ble and  zealous  laborers  in  the  great  work 
of  human  improvement  and  Christian  pro- 
gress. 


The  life  of  Robert  Nicoll  was  not  ono  of 
much  variety  of  incident.  It  was,  alas  ! 
brought  to  an  early  close,  for  he  died  al- 
most ere  he  had  reached  manhood.  But  in 
his  short  allotted  span,  it  is  not  much  to 
say,  that  he  lived  more  than  most  men  have 
done,  who  have  reached  their  three  score 
years  and  ten.  He  was  born  of  hard-work- 
ing, God-fearing  parents,  in  the  year  1814, 
at  the  little  village  of  Tulliebelton,  situated 
about  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills,  near 
Auchtergaven,  in  Perthshire.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  his  father  had  rented  the 
small  farm  of  Ordie-braes,  but  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  farming,  and  falling  be- 
hind with  his  rent,  his  home  was  broken  up 
by  the  laird  ;  the  farm  stocking  was  sold, 
off  by  public  roup  ;  and  the  poor  man  was 
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reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  common  day-labof- 
er.  The  memory  of  Ordie-braes  afterwards 
haunted  the  young  poet,  and  formed  the 
aubject  of  one  of  his  sweetest  little  pieces — 

**  Aince  in  a  day  there  were  happy  hames 

By  the  bonny  Ordd's  side : 
Nane  ken  how  meikle  peace  an  love 

In  a  straw  roofed  cot  can  bide. 
But  these  hames  are  erane,  and  the  hando'  Time 

The  roofless  wa's  ooth  raze : 
Laneness  and  sweetness  hand  in  hand, 

Gang  o'er  the  Orde  Braes." 

Robert  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  seven 
children,  six  sons  and  one  daughter  ;  the 
"  sister  Margaret,"  of  whom  the  poet  after- 
wards spoke  and  wrote  so  affectionately. 
Out  of  the  bare  weekly  income  of  a  day- 
laborer,  there  was  not,  as  mi^ht  be  in- 
ferred, much  to  spare  for  schooling.  But 
the  mother  was  an  intelligent,  active 
woman,  and  assiduously  devoted  herself 
to  the  culture  of  her  children.  She  taught 
them  to  read,  and  gave  them  daily  lessons 
in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  so  that,  be- 
fore being  sent  to  school,  which  they  were 
in  course  of  time,  this  good  and  prudent 
mother  had  laid  in  them  the  foundations 
of  a   sound  moral  and  religious  education. 

**  My  mother,"  says  NicoU  in  one  of  his 
letters,  ''  in  her  early  years,  was  an  ardent 
book-woman.  When  she  became  poor,  her 
time  was  too  precious  to  admit  of  its  being 
spent  in  reading,  and  I  generally  read  to 
her  while  aho  was  working;  for  she  took 
care  that  the  children  should  not  want  edu- 
cation " 

Robert's  subsequent  instructions  at  school, 
included  the  common  branches  of  reading, 
writin<]^,  and  accounts ;  the  remainder  of 
his  education  was  his  own  work.  He  be- 
came a  voracious  reader,  laying  half  the 
parish  undor  contribution  for  books.  A 
circulating  library  was  got  up  in  the  parish, 
which  the  lad  managed  to  connect  himself 
with,  and  his  mind  became  stored  apace. 

Robert,  like  the  rest  of  the  children, 
when  ho  became  big  enough  and  old  enough, 
was  sent  out  to  field-work,  to  contribute  by 
the  aid  of  his  slender  gains,  towards  the 
common  store.  At  seven  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  the  herding  of  cattle,  an  occupa- 
tion by  the  way,  in  which  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  Scotchmen, — Burns,  James 
Ferguson,  Mungo  Park,  Dr.  Murray  (the 
Orientalist),  and  James  Hogg — spent  their 
early  years.  In  winter,  Nicoll  attended 
the  school  with  his  "  fee."  When  occupied 
in  herding,  the  boy  had  always  a  book  for 
his  companion  ;  and  he  read  going  to  his 
work  and  returning  from  it.     While  engag- 


ed in  this  humble  vocation  he  read  most  of 
the  Waverlcy  novels.  At  a  future  period  of 
his  life,  he  says,  ^'  I  can  yet  look  back  with 
no  common  feelings  on  the  wood  in  which, 
while  herding,  1  read  Kenilworth."  Proba- 
bly the  perusal  of  that  beautiful  fiction  ne- 
ver gave  a  purer  pleasure,  even  in  the  state- 
ly halls  of  rank  and  fashion,  than  it  gave 
to  the  poor  herd-boy  in  the  wood  at 
Tulliebelton. 

In  his  ''  Youth's  Dream,"  he  looked  back 
with  delight  to  that  glad  period  of  his  life, — 

**  O,  weel  I  mind  how  I  would  muse, 

An'  think,  had  I  the  power. 
How  happy,  happy  I  would  make 

Ilk  heart  the  warld  o'er ! 
The  gift,  anending  happiness — 

TlJe  joyful  giver  1 ! 
Sopare  and  holy  were  my  dreams 

When  I  washerdin  kye  I" 

When  twelve  years  old,  Robert  was  tak- 
en from  the  herding,  and  went  to  work  in 
the  garden  of  a  neighboring  proprietor. 
Shortly  after  this,  when  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  scribble  his 
thoughts,  and  to  string  rhymes  together. 
About  this  time  also,  as  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  has  told  us,  he  passed  through  a 
strange  phasis  of  being.  Hd  was  in  the 
practice  of  relating  to  his  companions  the 
most  wonderful  and  incredible  stories  as 
facts — stories  that  matched  the  wonders  of 
the  Arabian  Tales, — and  evidencing  the 
inordinate  ascendency  at  that  time  of  his 
imadnation  over  the  other  faculties  of  hia 
mind.  The  tales  and  novel  literature, 
which,  in  common  with  all  other  kinds  of 
books,  he  devoured  with  avidity,  probably 
tended  to  the  development  of  this  disease 
(for  such  it  really  seemed  to  be),  in  his 
young  and  excitable  nature.  As  for  the 
verses  which  he  then  wrote,  they  were  not 
at  all  such  as  satisfied  himself;  for,  de- 
spairing of  ever  being  able  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly,  he  gathered  all 
his  papers  together  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
them,  resolving  to  write  no  more  *'  poetry" 
for  the  present.  He  became,  however,  the 
local  correspondent  of  a  provincial  newspa- 
per circulating  in  the  district,  furnishing  it 
with  weekly  paragraphs  and  scraps  of  news, 
on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
etc.  His  return  for  this  service,  was  an  oc- 
casional copy  of  the  paper,  and  the  conse- 
Quence  attendant  on  bemg  the  *^  correspon- 
aent"  of  the  village.  But  another  person 
was  afterwards  found  more  to  the  liking  of 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  Robert  to  his 
chagrin,  lost  his  profitless  post. 

Nicoll'a  next  change  waa  an  important 
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one  to  him.  He  left  his  native  hamlet  and 
went  into  the  world  of  active  life.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  bound  himself  appren- 
tice to  a  grocer  and  wine  merchant  in  Perth. 
There  he  came  into  contact  with  business, 
and  activity,  and  opinion.  The  time  was 
stirring  with  agitation.  The  Reform  move- 
ment had  passed  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try like  a  tornado,  raising  millions  of  minds 
to  action.  The  exciting  effects  of  the  agi- 
tation on  the  intellects  and  sympathies  of 
the  youth  of  that  day,  are  still  remembered  ; 
and  few  there  were,  who  did  not  feel  more 
or  less  influenced  by  them.  The  excitable 
mind  of  NicoU  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  in- 
fluenced ;  he  burned  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  warrior  on  the  people's  side  ;  he  had  long- 
ings infinite  after  popular  enlargement,  en- 
franchisement, and  happiness.  His  thoughts 
shortly  found  vent  in  verse,  and  he  became  a 
poet.  He  joined  a  debating  society,  and  made 
speeches.  Every  spare  moment  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  self  improvement;  to  the  study 
of  grammar,  to  the  reading  of  works  on  po- 
litical economy  and  politics  in  all  their 
forms.  In  the  course  of  one  summer,  he 
several  times  read  through  with  attention 
"  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  not  improba- 
bly with  an  eye  to  some  future  employment 
on  the  newspaper  press.  He  also  read  Mil- 
ton, Locke,  andBentham — and  devoured  all 
other  books  that  he  could  lay  hands  on,with 
avidity.  The  debating  society  with  which 
ho  was  connected,  proposed  to  start  a  peri- 
odical; and  NicoU  undertook  to  write  a 
tale  for  the  first  number.  The  periodical 
did  not  appear,  and  the  tale  was  sent  to 
Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Magazine^  where  it 
appeared  under  the  title  of  '*  Jessie  Ogil- 
vy,"  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  writer.  It 
decided  NicoU's  vocation — it  determined 
him  to  be  an  author.  He  proclaimed  his 
Radicalism — his  resolution  to  '*  stand  by  his 
order,"  that  of  "the  many."  His  letters 
to  his  relatives,  about  this  time,  are  full 
of  political  allusions.  He  was  working  very 
hard  too, — attending  in  his  mistress's  shop, 
from  seven  in  the  morning,  till  nine  at 
night,  and  afterwards  sitting  up  to  read  and 
write  ;  rising  early  in  the  morning,  and 
going  forth  to  the  North  Inch  by  five  o'clock, 
to  write  or  to  read  until  the  hour  of  shop- 
opening.  At  the  same  time  he  was  living, 
on  the  poorest  possible  diet— literally  on 
bread  and  cheese,  and  water — that  he 
might  devote  every  possible  farthing  of  his 
small  gains  to  the  purposes  of  mental  im- 
provement. 
Few  oonstitutions  can  stand  such  intense 


labor  and  privations  with  impunity ;  mud 
there  is  little  donbt  but  NicoU  was  even 
then  undermining  his  health,  and  Bowing 
the  seeds  of  the  malady  which  in  so  short  m 
time  after,  was  to  bring  him  to  his  grave. 
But  he  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  field  of  letters,  though  then  but  a  poor 
shop-lad ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  was  am- 
bitious to  be  independent,  and  have  the 
means  of  aiding  his  mother  in  her  humble 
exertions  for  a  living ;  never  losing  sight  of 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  that  first  and 
fastest  of  his  friends.  At  leneth,  however, 
his  health  became  seriously  impaired,  so 
much  so,  that  his  Perth  apprenticeship  was 
abruptly  brought  to  a  close,  and  he  was 
sent  home  by  his  mistress  to  be  nursed  by 
his  mother  at  Ordie  Braes, — not,  however, 
before  he  had  contributed  another  Radical 
story,  entitled  '^  The  Zingaro,"  a  poem  on 
"  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  and  an  ar- 
ticle on  ''  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Mil- 
ton," to  Johnstont*s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
An  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  who  saw  him 
in  the  course  of  this  visit  to  his  mother^s 
house,  thus  speaks  of  him, — 

*'*'  Robert's  city  life  had  not  spoiled  him. 
His  acquaintance  with  men  and  books  had 
improved  his  mind  without  chilling  his 
heart.  At  this  time  he  was  full  of  joy  and 
hope.  A  bright  literary  life  stretched  be- 
fore him.  His  conversation  was  gay  and 
sparkling,  and  rushed  forth  like  a  stream 
that  flows  through  flowery  summer  vales." 
His  health  soon  became  re-established,  and 
he  then  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  during 
the  period  of  the  Grey  Festival, — and  there 
met  his  kind  friends  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Wil- 
liam Tait,  Robert  Chambers,  Robert  Gilfil* 
Ian,  and  others  known  in  the  literary  world, 
by  all  of  whom  he  was  treated  with  much 
kindness  and  hospitality.  His  search  for 
literary  employment,  however,  which  was 
the  main  cause  of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
was  in  vain,  and  he  returned  home  disap- 
pointed though  not  hopeless. 

He  was  about  twenty  when  he  went  to 
Dundee  ;  there  to  start  a  small  circulating 
library.  The  project  was  not  very  success- 
ful ;  but  while  he  kept  it  going  he  worked 
harder  than  ever  at  literary  improvement. 
He  now  wrote  his  Lyrics  and  Poems,  whidi 
were  soon  afterwards  published,  and  ex- 
tremely well  received  by  the  press.  He  also 
wrote  for  the  liberal  newspapers  of  the  town, 
delivered  lectures,  made  speeches,  and  ex- 
tended his  knowledge  of  men  and  society. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  February, 
1836,  he  says,  "  No  wonder  I  am  bnsj.     I 
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am  at  this  moment  writing  poetry ;  I  Have 
almost  half  a  yolame  of  a  novel  written ;  I 
have  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Kinlock 
Monument  committee ;  attend  my  shop ; 
and  write  some  half  doien  articles  a  week 
for  the  Advertizer  ;  and  to  crown  all,  I  have 
fallen  in  love."  At  last,  however,  finding 
the  library  to  be  a  losing  concern,  he  made 
it  entirely  over  to  the  partner  who  had  join- 
ed him,  and  quilted  Dundee,  with  the  in- 
tention of  seeking  out  some  literary  em- 
ployment by  which  he  might  live. 

The  Dundee  speculation  had  involved  Ni- 
coU,  and  through  him  his  mother,  in  debt, 
though  to  only  a  small  amount.  This  debt 
weighed  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  he  thus 
opened  his  heart  in  a  highly  characteristic 
letter  to  his  parent  about  it : — '^  This  mo- 
ney of  R.'s  (a  friend  who  had  lent  him  a 
few  pounds  to  commence  business  with) 
hangs  like  a  millstone  about  my  neck.  If  I 
had  it  paid  I  would  never  borrow  again  from 
mortal  man.  But  do  not  mistake  me,  mo- 
ther ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  faint 
and  falter  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  God 
has  given  me  too  strong  a  heart  for  that.  I 
look  upon  earth  as  a  place  where  every  man 
is  set  to  struggle,  and  to  work,  that  he  may 
be  made  humble  and  pure  hearted,  and  fit 
for  that  better  land  for  which  earth  is  a 
preparation — to  which  earth  is  the  gate. 
Cowardly  is  that  man  who  bows  before  the 
sterm  of  life — who  runs  not  the  needful  race 
manfully,  and  with  a  cheerful  heart.  If 
men  would  but  consider  how  little  of  real 
evil  there  is  in  all  the  ills  of  which  they  are 
so  much  afraid — poverty  included — there 
would  be  more  virtue  and  happiness,  and  less 
world  and  mammon  worship  on  earth  than  is. 
I  think,  mother,  that  to  me  has  been  given 
talent ;  and  if  so,  that  talent  was  given  to 
make  it  useful  to  man.  To  man  it  cannot 
be  made  a  source  of  happiness  unless  it  be 
cultivated ;  and  cultivated  it  cannot  be  un- 
less, 1  think,  little  [here  some  words  are 
obliterated] ;  and  much  and  well  of  purify- 
ing and  enlightening  the  soul.  This  is  my 
philosophy  ;  and  its  motto  ' 


Despair,  thy  name  is  written  on 
The  roll  of  common  men. 

Half  the  unhappiness  of  life  springs  from 
looking  back  to  griefs  which  are  past,  and 
forward  with  f^ar  to  the  future.  That 
is  not  my  way.  I  am  determined  never  to 
bend  to  tiie  storm  that  is  coming,  and  never 
to  look  back  on  it  after  it  has  passed. 
Fear  not  for  me,  dear  mother ;  for  I  feel 
myself  daily  growing  firmeri  and  more  hope- 


ful in  spirit.  The  more  I  think  and  reflect 
— and  thinking  instead  of  reading,  is  now 
my  occupation,  1  feel  that,  whether  I  be 
growing  richer  or  not,  I  am  growing  a  wiser 
man,  which  is  far  better.  Pain,  poverty, 
and  all  other  wild  beasts  of  life  which  so  af- 
fright others,  I  am  so  bold  as  to  think  I  ' 
could  look  in  the  face  without  shrinkiuff, 
without  losing  respect  for  myself,  faith  m 
man's  high  destinies,  and  trust  in  God. 
There  is  a  point  which  it  costs  much  mental 
toil  and  struggling  to  gain,  but  which,  when 
once  gained,  a  man  can  look  down  from,  as 
a  traveller  from  a  lofty  mountain,  on  storms 
raging  below,  while  he  is  walking  in  sun- 
shine. That  I  have  yet  gaihed  this  point 
in  life  I  will  not  say,  bnt  I  feel  myself 
daily  nearer  it." 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  NiooU 
succeeded  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  in  obtaining  an 
appointment  as  editor  of  an  Enelish  news- 
paper, the  Leed$  Tim€$^  This  was  the 
kind  of  occupation  for  which  he  had  longed  ; 
and  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  labors  of 
his  office  with  great  spirit.  He  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  laboring 
with  the  energy  and  devotion  of  one  who 
felt  that  there  was  social  and  political  ex- 
istence and  freedom  in  the  truths  he  gave 
utterance  to.  During  the  year  and  a  hiQf  of 
his  editorship,  his  mind  seemed  to  bo  on  fire ; 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  parliamentary 
contest  in  the  town  in  which  the  paper  was 
published,  he  wrote  in  a  style  which  to  some 
seemed  bordering  on  phrency.  Ho  neither 
gave  nor  took  quarter.  The  man  who  went 
not  so  far  as  he  did  in  political  opinion,  was 
regarded  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  denounced 
accordingly.  He  dealt  about  his  blows 
with  almost  savage  violence.  This  novel 
and  daring  style,  however,  attracted  atten- 
tion to  the  paper,  and  its  circulation  rapidly 
increased,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  a  week.  One  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  tender-hearted 
poet  and  the  fierce  political  partisan  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  or  that  he  who 
had  so  touchinglj  written 

"  I  dare  not  scorn  the  meanest  thing 
That  on  the  earth  doth  crawl," 

should  have  held  up  his  political  oppo- 
nents, in  the  words  of  some  other  poet, 

"  To  grinning  scorn  a  sacrifice 
And  endless  infamy." 

Bnt  such  inconsistencies  are,  w^  believe, 
reoonoileable  in  the  mental  historiuA  of  ar- 
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dent  and  impetnons  men.  Doubtless  bad 
NicoU  lived,  we  should  bave  found  bis  syropa- 
tbics  becoming  more  enlarged,  and  embrac- 
ing other  classes  besides  those  of  only  one 
form  of  political  creed.  One  of  his  friends 
once  asked  him  why,  like  Elliot,  be  did  not 
write  political  poetry.  His  reply  was,  that 
^'  he  could  not :  when  writing  politics  he  could 
be  as  wild  as  he  chose  :  he  felt  a  vehement 
desire,  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  a  wish, 
for  vengeance  upon  the  oppressor ;  but 
when  he  turned  to  poetry,  a  softening  influ- 
ence came  over  him,  and  he  could  be  bitter 
no  longer." 

His  literary  labors,  while  in  Leeds,  were 
enormous.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  writ- 
ing from  four  to  five  columns  weekly  for  the 
paper ;  but  he  was  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  writing  a  long  poem,  a  novel,  and 
in  furnishing  leading  articles  for  a  new 
Sheffield  newspaper.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tremendous  labor,  he  found  time  to  go  down 
to  Dundee  to  get  married  to  a  young  wo- 
man, since  dead,  for  whom  he  had  for 
some  time  entertained  an  ardent  affection. 
The  comfort  of  his  home  was  thus  increas- 
ed, though  his  labors  continued  as  before. 
They  soon  told  upon  his  health.  The  clear 
and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  young  man 
grew  p  illid  ;  the  erect  and  manly  gate  be- 
came stooping  ;  the  firm  step  faltered  ;  the 
lustrous  eye  was  dimmed  ;  and  the  joyous 
health  and  spirits  of  youth  were  fast  sinkinir 
into  ref<t.  The  worm  of  disease  was  already 
at  his  heirt  and  gnawing  away  his  vitals. 
His  couijh,  which  had  never  entirely  left 
him  since  his  illness,  brought  on  by  self- 
imposed  privation  and  study  while  at  Perth, 
again  appeared  in  an  aggravated  form  ;  his 
breath  grow  short  and  thick  :  his  cheeks 
becanio  shrunken  ;  and  the  hectic,  which 
never  dec  'ives  soon  made  its  appearance. 
He  appearel  as  if  suddenly  to  grow  old; 
bis  shouldops  became  contracted  ;  he  ap- 
peared to  wither  up,  and  the  sap  of  life  to 
shrink  from  his  veins.  Need  we  detail  the 
melancholy  progress  of  a  disease  which  is,  in 
this  country,  the  annual  fate  of  thousands. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if,  while  the  body  of 
the  poot  decayed,  the  mind  grew  more  ac- 
tive anl  excitable,  and  that  as  the  physical 
powers  became  more  weakened,  his  sense  of 
sympathy  became  more  keen.  When  ho 
encjagod  in  conversation  upon  a  subject 
which  he  loved — upon  human  progress,  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  the 
emancipation  ofmind,  the  growing  strength 
of  the  party  of  the  movement — he  seemed  as 
one  inspired.     Usually  quiet  and  reserved, 


he  would  on  sach  ocotnons  work  'himself 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement. 
His  breast  heaved,  bis  whole  frame  was  agi- 
tated, and  while  he  spoke,  his  large  lostroiia 
eyes  beamed  with  an  unwonted  fire.  His 
wife  feared  such  outbursts.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  sleepless  nights,  and  generallj  by 
an  aggravation  of  his  complaint. 

Throughout  the  whole  progress  of  his 
disease,  up  to  the  time  when  be  left  Leedff, 
did  NicoU  produce  his  usual  weekly  quota 
of  literary  labor.  They  little  know,  who 
have  not  learnt  from  bitter  experience,  what 
pains  and  anxieties,  what  sorrows  and 
cares,  lie  hid  >  under  the  columns  of  a 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  No  galley- 
slave  at  the  oar,  tugs  harder  for  life  than 
the  man  who  writes  in  newspapers  for  the 
indispensible  of  daily  bread.  The  press  is 
ever  at  his  heels,  crying  "  give,  give  ;"  and 
well  or  ill,  gay  or  sad,  the  Editor  roust 
supply  the'  usual  complement  *^  of  leading 
article."  The  last  articles  poor  NicoU 
wrote  for  the  paper,  were  prepared  whilst 
sitting  up  in  bed,  propped  about  by  pil- 
lows. A  friend  entered  just  as  he  had 
finished  them,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of 
high  excitement ;  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
were  turgid,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his 
whole  frame  quivered,  and  the  perspiration 
streamed  from  him.  He  had  produced  a 
pile  of  blotted  and  blurred  manuscript, 
written  in  his  usual  energetic  manner,  ^t 
was  immediately  after  sent  to  press. 
These  were  the  last  leaders  he  ever  wrote. 
They  were  shortly  after  followed  by  a  short 
address  to  the  readers  of  the  paper,  in  which 
he  took  a  short  but  affectionate  farewell  of 
them  ;  and  stating  that  he  went  "  to  try 
the  effect  of  his  native  air,  as  a  last  chance 
for  life." 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
fro  II  Leeds,  an  incident  occurred  which  must 
have  been  exceedingly  affecting  to  Nicoll, 
as  it  was  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  £be- 
nezcr  Elliot,  the  *'  Corn  Law  Rhymer,** 
who  entertained  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  the  young  poet,  had  gone  over  from 
Sheffield  to  deliver  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  Leeds  Literary  Institution, 
and  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  a 
kindly  interview  with  Robert  Nicoll.  On 
inquiring  about  him,  after  the  delivery  of 
his  first  lecture,  he  was  distressed  to  learn 
the  sad  state  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
"  No  words  (says  Elliot  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  this  memoir),  can  express  the  pain 
I  felt  when  informed  on  my  return  to  my 
inn,  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  if  1  would 
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see  him  I  mofli  reacli  his  dwelling  before 'and  hasty  as  they  arc,  it   can  be  read 

there.*' 

Need    we    cite    examples  ? — "  We    are 
lowly,"  ''  The  Ha'  Bible,"  ''  The  Hero,'* 


eight  o'clock  next  morning,  at  which  hoar 
he  would  depart  by  railway  for  Edinburgh, 
in  the  hope  that  his  native  air  might  restore 
him.  I  was  five  minutes  too  late  to  see  him 
at  his  house,  bat  I  followed  him  to  the  sta- 
tion, where  about  a  minute  before  the  train 
started  he  was  pointed  oat  to  me  in  one  of 
the  carriages,  seated  I  believe,  between  his 
wife  and  his  mother.  I  stood  on  the  step 
of  the  carriage  and  told  him  my  name.  He 
gasped :  they  all  three  wept ;  but  I  heard 
not  his  voice." 

The  invalid  reached  Newhaven,  near 
Leith,  sick,  exhausted,  distressed,  and  dy- 
ing. Ho  was  received  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mrs.  Johnstone,  his  early  friend,  who 
tended  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  child. 
Other  friends  gathered  around  him,  and 
contributed  to  smooth  his  dying  couch.  It 
was  not  the  least  of  Niooll's  distresses,  that 
towards  his  latter  end  he  was  tortured  by 
the  horrors  of  destitution  ;  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  for  those  who  were  dependent  on 
him  for  their  daily  breud.  A  generous  gift  of 
£50  was  forwarded  by  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  through  the  kind  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  but  Nicoll  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  bounty ;  in  a  few  days 
after  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife. 

;.  The  remains  of  Robert  Nicoll  rest  in  a 
narrow  spot  in  Newhaven  Churchyard. 
No  stone  marks  his  resting  place  :  only  a 
small  green  mound  that  has  been  watered ' 
by  the  tears  of  the  loved  he  has  left  behind 
him.  On  that  spot  the  eye  of  God  dwells  ; 
Itnd  around  the  precincts  of  the  poet's  grave, 
the  memories  of  friends  still  hover  with  a 
fond  and  melancholy  regret. 

Robert   Nicoll  was  no    ordinary  man: 
Ebeneser  Elliot  has  said  of  him,  '^  Boms  at 
his  age  had  done  nothing  like  him."    His 
poetry  is  the  very  soul  of  pathos,  tender- 
ness,   and  sublimity.      We  might  almost 
Style  him  the  Scottish  Keats;  though  much 
more  real  and  life-like,  and  more  definite 
in  his  aims  and  purposes  than  Keats  was. 
There  is  a  truth  and  soul  in  the  poetry  of 
Nicoll,  which  come  home  to  the  universal 
heart.     Especially  does  he  give  utterance  to 
that  deep  poetry  which  lives  in  the  heart, 
and  murmurs  in  the  lot  of  the  poor  man. 
He  knew  and  felt  it  all,  and  found  for  it 
a  voice  in  his  exquisite  lyrics.     These  have 
tmth  written  on  their  very  front — as  Nicoll 
aaid  truly  to  a  friend,  *'  I  have  written  my 
heart  in  my  poems ;  and  rndci  unfinished 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  I.  7 


"  The  bursting  of  the  Chain,"  "  I  dare  not 
scorn,"  and  numerous  other  pieces  which 
might  be  named,  are,  for  strength,  subli- 
mity, and  the  noble  poetic  truths  contained 
in  them,  equal  to  anything  in  the  English 
language.  '^  The  Ha'  Bible  "  is  perhaps 
not  unworthy  to  take  equal  rank  with  '^  The 
Cottar's  Saturday  Night  "  of  Robert  Bums. 
To  this  interesting  memoir  by  our  friend 
Dr.  Smiles,  we  will  add  a  few  sentences. 

William  Tait,  in  a  note  to  us,  observes, 
that  *'*'  Robert  Nicoll's  manners  were  un- 
commonly gentle,  yet  he  was  spirited  in 
conversation.  I  recollect  when  he  and  Mr. 
M'Laren,  of  the  ScoinuMy  dined  with  me 
and  a  few  friends  more,  Mr.  McLaren  re- 
marked the  strange  brilliancy  of  Nicoll's 
eyes,  in  which  there  appeared  what  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  true  poetic  fire,  or — 
majhap,  one  of  the  well  known  signs  of  con- 
sumption." 

It  was  in  Edinburgh  that  we  ourselves 
saw  Robert  Nicoll,  just  before  he  went  to 
Leeds  to  edit  the  iHmes  ;  and  we  thought 
that  we  had  never  seen  any  one  who  so 
oompletely  realised  the  idea  of  the  young 
poet.  Somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  of 
a  free  and  buoyant  carriage,  and  with  a 
countenance  which  was  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
pression of  intellect  and  noble  sentiment. 
His  eyes,  struck  us  as  most  poetical, — 
large,  blue,  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  There 
was  an  ingenuousness  about  him  that  was 
peculiarly  charming,  and  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  of  progres  that  animated  him, 
seemed  to  point  him  out  for  a  brilliant,  ar- 
dent career  in  the  cause  of  man. 

He  accompanied  us  to  breakfast  at' the 
house  of  an  old  Friend,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Society  there,  and  the  order,  the 
quietness,   and  seriousness  of  the  family, 
made  a  most  lively  impression  upon  him. 
After  breakfast  the  old  gentleman  brought 
the   Bible  and  read  a  chapter,  after  which 
we  sate  some  time  in  silence,  and  when  the 
conversation  was  renewed,  it  was  not  of  the 
ordinary  matters  of  the  day,  but  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Peace  Society,  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  similar  topics,  all  embracing 
human  improvement  and  welfare.     As  we 
retired,  Nicoll  said  it  was  a  peep  into  an 
entirely  new  life  to  him,  and  brought  strongly 
to  his  imagination  the  life  of   Covenan- 
ters and  Patriarchs.    We  may  well  under- 
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stand  his  feelings  when  we  read  his  ''  Ha' 
Bible,"  with  which,  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  poetrjy  wo  will  close  this  article. 

THE  HA'  BIBLE. 

Chief  of  the  Household  Gods 

Which  hallow  Scotland's  lowly  cottage  homes ! 
While  looking  od  thy  signs 
That  Fpeak,  thouga  dumb,  deep  thought  upon 
me  comes — 
With  glad  yet  solemn  dreams  my  heart  is  stirr'd, 
Like  Childhood's  when  it  hears  the  carol  of  a  bird ! 

The  Mountains  old  and  hoar — 
The  chainless  Winds— the  Streams  so  pure  and 
free — 
The  God-enamePd  Flowers — 

The  waving  Forest — the  eternal  Sea — 
The  Eagle  floating  o'er  the  Mountain's  brow — 
Are  teachers  all^  but  O I  they  are  not  such  as  thou  I 

O !  I  could  worship  thee ! 

Thou  art  a  gift  a  Gtod  of  love  might  give ; 
For  Love  and  Hope  and  Joy 

In  thy  Almighty- written  pages  live! — 
The  Slave  who  reads  shall  never  crouch  again ! 
For,   mind-inspired  by  thee,  he  bursts  his  feeble 
chain  1 

God  I  unto  Thee  I  kneel, 

And  thank  Tfaeel  Thou  unto  my  native  land — 
Yea  to  the  outspread  Earth — 

Hast  stretched  in  love  Thy  Everlasting  hand, 


And  Thou  hast  given  Earth  and  Sea  and  Air — 
Yea  all  that  heart  can  ask  oi  Good  and  Pure  and 
Fair! 

And,  Father,  Thon  hast  spread 

Before  Men's  eyes  this  Charter  of  the  Free,      ' 
That  all  thy  Book  might  read, 

And  Justice,  Jove,  and  Truth  and  Libeiij. 
The  Gift  was  unto  Men^the  Giver  God  1 
Thou  Slave  f  it  stamps  thee  Man — go  ^mm  thy 
weary  load  I 

Thou  doubly-precious  Book  I 

Unto  thy  light  what  doth  not  Scotland  owe  t~ 
Thou  teachest  Age  to  die. 

And  Youth  and  Truth  unsullied  np  to  grow! 
In  lowly  homes  a  Comforter  art  thou — 
A  sunbeam  sent  from  God— an  Everlasting  bow  I    j 

O'er  thy  broad  ample  page 

How  manv  dim  ana  aged  eyes  have  pored  1 
How  many  hearts  o'er  thee 

In  silence  deep  and  holy  have  adored  1 
How  many  Motners,  by  their  Infants'  bed. 
Thy  Holy,  Blessed,  Pure,  Child-loving  words  have 
read! 

And  o'er  thee  soft  young  hands 

Have  oft  in  truthful  plighted  Love  been  join'd. 
And  thou  to  wedded  hearts 

Hast  been  a  bondman  altar  of  the  mind  I — 
Above  all  kingly  power  or  kingly  law 
May  Scotland  reverence  aye— the  Bible  of  the  Ha*. 


POPULAR  LECTURERS.— PROFESSOR  NICHOL, 


BT   GEORGE   GILFILLAN. 


This,  indeed,  is  the  age  of  public  lecturing, 
and  we  might  spend  a  long  time  in  discuss- 
ing its  pros  and  consy  its  advantages,  and 
its  evils.  The  open  and  legitimate  objects 
which  popular  lecturing  proposes  to  itself 
are  chiefly  the  three  following :  Instruction, 
Excitement,  and  Communication  between 
the  higher  minds  ef  the  age,  and  those  of 
a  lower  grade.  Now,  in  reference  to  its 
utility  as  an  organ  of  instruction,  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  In  public  lec- 
turing, truth  is  painted  to  the  eye ;  it  is 
enforced  and  illustrated  by  voice,  gesture, 
and  action  ;  it  stands  in  the  person  of  the 
orator,  as  in  an  illuminated  window.  The 
information  thus  given,  attended  by  a  per- 
sonal interest,  and  accompanied  by  a  pecu- 
liar emphasis,  is  more  profoundly  impressed 
upon  the  memory ;  and  many,  by  the  fairy 
aspect  of  truth  which  is  presented,  are  in- 
duced to  love  and  learn,  who  otherwise 
would  have  remained  indifferent  and  dis- 


tant.    On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
knowledge   communicated   by   lecturing  ii 
seldom  lar^e  ;  and,  as  to  its  Quality,  lectur- 
ers are  under  strong  temptations  to  dilate 
it  down  to  the  capacities  of  their  audience  ; 
and,  instead  of  conducting  them  from  first 
principles  to  details,  they  give  them  parti- 
cular facts,  and  tell  them  to  travel   back 
themselves  to  leading  principles,  an  advice 
which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  follow.     Too 
often  the  hearers,  however  strongly  urged 
to  the  contrary  by  their  iostructors,  forget 
to  pursue   profounder  researches,  to   aeek 
after  higher  sources ;  and  the  close  of  the 
six  or  seven  lectures  is  the  close  of  th^ 
studies,  and  furnishes  the  complement  of 
their  knowledge.    Often,  too,  the  daaa  who 
have  least  access  to  books  have  also  least 
access  to  lectures,  or  even  when  privileged 
to  attend  them,  find  their  special  want^  but 
indifferently  supplied. 
In  the  excitement  produced  l»y  good  pub- 
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lie  Icctaring  its  advocates  find  a  more  plau- 
sible  argument    in  its  favor.     It  is    an 
amusement  so  happy  and  so  innocent ;  it 
withdraws  so  many  from  the  theatre,  the 
card*table,  and  the  tavern  ;  it  gives  such  a 
stimulus  to  nascent  intellects ;  it   creates 
around  the  lecturer  such  circles  and  semi- 
circles of  shining  faces ;    it  rouses  in  so 
many   breasts    the   spark   of  literary  and 
scientific  genius  ;  it  commences  the  manu- 
facture of  so  many  incipient  Miltons,  no 
longer  mute  and  inglorious  ;  and  of  whole 
generations  of  young  Arkwrights,  worthy  of 
their     illustrious    progeoitor.      Nay,    we 
would  go  a  little   farther  still,  we  would 
*'  better  the  instruction."     Its  excitement 
and  pleasure  do  not  stop  here.     The  lec- 
ture-room promotes  a  great  many  matches  ; 
it  brings  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  into 
dose  and  intimate  propinquity ;  it  excites 
active  and  animated  flirtations;  it  forms, 
besides,  a  pleasant  interchange  to  one  class 
with  the  card  table — to  another,  an  agree- 
able lounge  on  the  road  to  the  afterpiece, 
and  to  a  third,  a  safe  and  decent  half-way 
house  to  a  quiet  social  crack  in  a  quiet  ale- 
house.    It  is  also  a  nursery  for  the  numer- 
ous   sprigs   of  criticism   which   abound — 
faithfully  figured  by  the  immortal  Punchy 
in  those  specimens  of  the  rising  generation 
who  deem  that,  as  '^  for  that  ere  Shakspere, 
he  has  been  vastly  over-rated."    And  last, 
not  least,  it  permits  many  a  comfortable 
nap  to  the  hard-wrought  doctor  or  doniifuej 
or  artisan — to  whom  it  matters  not  whether 
the  lecturer  be  in  the  moon  or  in  the  clouds, 
as  they  are  only,  like  their  instructor,  ab- 
sent and  lost. 

Joking,  however,  apart,  popular  lectur- 
ing is  undoubtedly  a  source  both  of  much 
entertainment  and  excitement,  though  we 
are  not  sure  but  that  that  entertainment  is 
more  valued  by  the  luxurious  as  a  variety 
in  their  pleasures,  than  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  as  a  necessity  in  their  intellec- 
tual life ;  and  although  we  are  sure  that  an 
undue  portion  of  that  excitement  springs 
from  the  glare  of  lights,  the  presence  of  la- 
dies, the  mere  *^  heat  and  stare,  and  pres- 
sure," of  which  Chalmers  complained  ;  and 
that  comparatively  little  of  it  can  be  traced 
to  the  art,  less  to  the  genius,  and  least  of 
all  to  the  subject,  of  the  discourser. 

As  a  means  of  communication  between 
men  of  science  and  literature,  and  the  age, 
it  is  we  are  afraid,  what  Mr.  Home  would 
call  a  ^^  Falso  Medium."  You  have  in  it 
the  Prophet,  shorn,  dressed,  perhaps  scent- 
ed, perhaps  playing  miserable    monkey- 


tricks  to  divert  the  audience — and  not  the 
Moses  coming  down  the  Mount,  with  face 
shining,  but  with  lips  stammering,  from 
that  dread  communion  on  the  summit ;  or 
if  the  Prophet  do  preserve  his  integrity,  and 
speak  to  the  souls  instead  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  his  audience,  it  is  at  his  proper 
peril ;  wild  yawnings,  slumbers  both  loud 
and  deep,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  polite 
hints  conveyed  in  the  music  of  slapping 
doors  and  rasping  floors,  are  the  reward  of 
his  fidelity.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  a 
few  have  been  able  to  overcome  such  obsta- 
cles, and  in  spite  of  stern  adherence  to  a 
high  object,  to  gain  general  acceptance. 
But  these  are  the  exceptions.  Their  suc- 
cess, besides,  has  greatly  resulted  from 
other  causes  than  the  truth  they  uttered. 
Certain  graces  of  manner— certain  striking 
points  in  delivery — a  certain  melody,  to 
which  their  thoughts  were  set — created  at 
the  first  an  interest  which  gradually,  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  increased,  swell- 
ed into  a  brute  wonder,  which  made  you 
fancy  the  words  ^'  Orpheus  no  fable,"  writ- 
ten in  a  transparency  over  the  speaker's 
head.  But  clear  steady  vision  of  truth, 
true  and  satisfying  pleasure,  and  any  per- 
manent or  transforming  change,  were  not 
given.  The  audience  were  lifted  up  for  a 
season,  like  an  animal  caught  in  a  whirl- 
wind, by  the  sheer  power  of  eloquence ; 
they  were  not  really  elevated  one  distinct 
step — they  came  down  precisely  the  same 
creatures,  tad  to  the  same  point,  as  before, 
and  the  thing  would  be  remembered  by 
them  afterwards  as  a  dream. 

Minds,  again,  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
prophetic  order,  find  a  far  freer  and  more 
useful  passage  to  the  public  ear  and  intel- 
lect, and  succeed  in  giving  not  only  a  vague 
emotion  of  delight,  out  some  solid  know- 
ledge,   and  some  lasting  result.     Such   a 
mind  is  that  of  our  admirable  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Nichol ;  and  even  at  the  apparent 
risk  of  indelicacy,  we  propose  to  analyze  its 
constituent  qualities,  as  well  as  the  special 
causes  of  his  great  success  as  a  lecturer. 
May  this  article  greet  his  eyes,  and  cheer 
his  heart  somewhere  in  that  great  land  of 
strangers,  where  he  is  at  present  sojourning, 
(would  he  could  read  it  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Andes  !)  and  convince  him  that  hia 
friends  in  Scotland  have  not  forgotten  him, 
and  are,  in  the  absence  of  himself,  either 
drawing,  or  looking  at  his  picture ! 

The  first  time  we  heard  of  Professor 
Nichol  was  on  the  publication  of  his  **  Views  ' 
of  the  Architectore  of  the  Heavens,"  and 
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the  first  tiling  that  strtick  qs  about  the  pro- 
duction was  the  felicity  and  boldness  of  its 
title.  The  words  "Architecture  of  the 
Heavens "  suggested,  first,  the  thought 
that  the  heavens  were  the  building  of  a  dis- 
tinct divine  architect ;  secondly,  that  the 
building  was  still  in  progress  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  from  even  this  low  and  distant  plat- 
form we  are  permitted  glimpses  of  its  grad- 
ual growth  toward  perfection.  The  essence, 
in  fact,  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  was  con- 
tained in  the  title  ;  and  although  that  hy- 
pothesis is  now  commonly  thought  -explod- 
ed, it  is  only  so  far  as  the  visible  evidence 
is  concerned — as  a  probable  and  beautiful 
explanation  of  phenomena,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  immeasura- 
ble antiquity,  it  retains  its  value.  But 
how  suggestive  to  us  at  the  time  was  the 
expression,  "Architecture  of  the  Heavens ! " 
Formerly  we  deemed  that  when  man  awak- 
ed into  existence,  the  building,  indeed,  was 
there  in  all  its  magnitude,  but  that  the 
Bcaffblding  was  down — all  trace  and  vestige 
of  the  operation  elaborately  removed — and 
that  the  Almighty  architect  had  withdrawn 
and  hid  himself.  But  now  we  had  come 
upon  the  warm  footprints  of  omnipotence — 
the  Power  was  only  a  few  steps  in  advance  ; 
nay,  thrilling  thought !  we  had  only  to  lift 
our  telescopes  to  behold  him  actually  at 
work  up  there,  in  the  midnight  sky.  The 
telescope  enabled  us  to  stand  behind  the 
processes  of  the  Eternal — it  was  a  wing  by 
which  we  overtook  the  great  retreat  of  the 
Deity,  if  indeed  a  retreat  it  was,  and  not 
rather  a  perpetual  progress — a  triumphal 
march  onwards  into  the  Infinite  Dark.  It 
brought  us  ever  new,  electric,  telegraphic 
tidings  of  Him  whoso  goings  forth  were  of 
old — from  everlasting — and  which  were  new 
to  everlasting  as  well.  Such  were  the  dim, 
yet  high  suggestions,  of  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis. If  we  relinquished  them  recently 
with  a  sigh,  we  now  sigh  no  more  ;  for  now 
we  have  been  taught,  in  a  manner  most  im- 
pressive, the  immense  age  of  the  universe, 
whose  orbs  seem  hoary  in  their  splendor, 
and  have  thus  found  a  new  measure  for 
computing  our  knowledge,  or  rather  for 
more  accurately  estimating  our  ignorance, 
of  the  days,  of  the  years,  of  the  right  hand 
of  Him  that  is  the  Most  High.  How  long, 
we  now  exclaim,  it  must  be  since  the  Great 
Artist  put  his  finishing  touch  to  that  serene 
gallery  of  paintings  we  call  the  stars,  and 
yet  how  perfect  and  how  godlike  their  exe- 
cution ;  since  their  lustre,  their  beauty, 
and  their  holj  calm  are  thu  night  as  firesh 


and  unfaded  as  at  the  beginning!  And 
how  solemn  the  thought,  if  these  works,  in 
the  hiding  of  their  Creator,  be  so  magnifi- 
cent, how  great  must  himself  be,  and  how 
great  must  he  have  been,  especially  as  he 
travailed  in  birth  with  such  an  ofispring, 
amid  the  jubilant  shouts  of  all  awakening 
intelligence  ! 

It  is  very  common  to  skip  the  preface  in 
order  to  get  at  the  book.  In  this  case,  we 
skipped  the  book  to  get  at  the  pictures. 
We  read,  nay,  devoured,  the  plates — ^the 
poems  shall  we  call  them — ere  we  read  a 
word  of  the  letterpress.  And  most  mar- 
vellous to  us  was  their  revelation  of  those 
starry  sprinklings,  relieved  against  the 
dark  background — those  wild  caprioions 
shapes,  which  reminded  you  of  rearing 
steeds  under  the  control  of  perfect  riders^ 
seeming  at  once  to  spurn  and  to  be  subject 
to  immutable  laws — those  unbanked  rivers 
of  glory  flowing  through  the  universe — why, 
we  seemed  standing  on  a  Pisgah,  commana- 
ing  the  prospect  of  immensity  itself. 
But  still  more  striking  to  overlook,  as  we 
then  imagined,  the  laboratory  of  God,  and 
to  see  his  work  in  every  stage  of  its  progress 
— the  six  demiurgic  days  presented  to  ns 
contemporaneously  and  at  once.  No  won- 
der that  such  plates  enchanted  us,  and  that 
we  seemed  gazing  on  rough  copies  from  the 
paintings  of  the  Divine  hand  itself.  What 
a  triumph,  too,  to  mind  over  matter, 
and  to  a  poor  sun-illumined  worm,  over  his 
haughty  torch — to  bo  able,  with  a  pin-^oinij 
to  indicate,  and,  if  necessary,  to  hide  his 
place  in  the  firmament !  It  was,  indeed, 
an  hour  much  deserving  of  memory.  The 
folding-doors  of  the  universe  seemed  to 
open  upon  us  in  musical  thunder ;  and  if 
we  could  not,  as  yet,  enter,  yet  we  could 
wish,  like  Mirza,  for  the  wings  of  a  great 
eagle  to  fly  away  with  them.  It  was  one  of 
those  apocalyptic  moments  that  occur,  or 
that  can  occur  so  seldom  in  life,  for  it  is 
not  every  day  that  we  can  see,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  expanded  page  of  immensity, 
the  charter  of  our  soul's  freedom,  and  feel 
ourselves  "  enlarged"  to  the  extent  of  the 
length  and  breadth,  the  depth  and  the 
height  of  the  creation. 

Returning  from  a  reverie,  in  which  we 
saw  our  sun  and  his  thousand  neighbor 
stars  quenched  like  a  taper,  in  the  blaae 
of  that  higher  noon,  we  found  ourselves  in 
earth  again,  and  remembered  that  we  had 
yet  to  read  Dr.  Niohol's  book.  And  it  is 
the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  it,  to 
say  that  it  did  not  dissipate  or  detraot 
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from  the  impressions  wbicli  the  eloquent 
pictures  had  produced,  and  that  it  gave 
them  a  yet  clearer  and  more  definite  form. 
It  bridged  in  the  foaming  torrent  of  our 
enthusiasm.  It  translated  (as  Virgil  does 
Homer)  the  stem  and  literal  grandeurs  of 
niffht  into  a  mild  and  less  dazzling  version. 
We  liked,  in  the  first  place,  its  form.  It 
consisted  of  letters,  and  of  letters  to  a  ladj. 
This  held  out  a  prospect  of  ease,  familiari- 
ty, clearness,  ana  grace.  Most  expounders, 
hitherto,  of  astronomical  truth,  had  been 
either  too  stilted  in  their  style,  or  too 
scientific  in  their  substance.  But  here  was 
a  graceful  conversation,  such  as  an  accom- 
plished philosopher  might  carry  on  with  an 
intelligent  female,  under  the  twilight 
canopy,  or  in  the  window  recess,  as  the 
moon  was  rising.  It  in  no  way  transcended 
female  comprehension,  or  if  it  did,  it  was 
only  to  sliae  into  one  of  those  beautiful, 
bewitching  mists,  which  the  imagination  of 
women  so  much  loves.  There  were,  too, 
a  warmth  and  a  heartiness  about  the  style 
and  manner,  which  distinguished  the  book 
favorably  from  the  majority  of  scientific 
treatises.  These,  generally,  are  cold  and 
dry.  Trusting,  it  would  seem,  to  the  in- 
trinsic grandeur  of  the  subject,  they  convey 
their  impressions  of  it  in  a  didactic  and 
feeble  style,  and  catalogue  stars  as  indiffer- 
ently as  they  would  the  withered  leaves  of 
the  forest  Nichol,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  point  to  them,  not  with  a  cold  rod,  but 
with  a  waving  torch.  He  never  ^'  doubts 
that  the  stars  are  fire  "^ — no  immeasurable 
icebergs  they,  floating  in  frozen  air,  but 
glowing,  burning,  almost  living  orbs ;  and 
his  words  glow,  bum,  and  nearly  start  from 
the  pa^  in  unison.  We  will  not  deny 
that  this  heat  and  enthusiasm  sometimes 
betray  him  into  splendida  mtia — into  rheto- 
rical exaggerations — into  passages  which 
sound  hollow,  whether  they  are  so  or  not — 
and  worse,  into  dim  and  va^ue  obscurities, 
copied  too  closely  from  his  own  nebula, 
where  you  have  misty  glimmer,  instead  of 
dear,  solid  land ;  but  his  faults  are  of  a 
kind  which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  avoid 
than  to  reach,  which  no  sordid  or  common- 
place mind,  however  accomplished,  durst 
commit ;  and  the  spirit  which  animates  his 
moat  tasteless  combinations  of  sound,  and 
peeps  through  his  swelling  intricacies  of 
sentence,  is  always  beautiful  and  sincere. 
Beyond  most  writers,  too,  on  this  theme, 
he  has  the  power  of  giving,  even  to  the 
uninitiated,  a  dear  and  memorable  idea 
of  his  fobject— the  truths  of  Astronomy 


he  paints  upon  the  eye  and  soul  of  the 
reader.  Ana  this  he  is  enabled  to  c'o— 
first,  because  he  has  a  clear  vision  himself, 
which  his  enthusiasm  is  seldom  permitted 
to  dull  or  to  distort ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause he  seeks — labors — b  not  satisfied  till 
he  has  transferred  this  entire  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  and  of  his  auditors.  Thus 
far  of  the  mere  manner  of  his  writing.  In 
considering  its  spirit,  we  shall  find  metal 
more  attractive.  That  is  distinguished  by 
its  sincere  enthusiasm,  its  joyous  hope,  and 
by  its  religious  reverence. 

What  field  for  enthusiasm  can  be  named 
in  comparison  with  the  innumerous  and 
ever-burning  stars — the  first  objects  which 
attract  the  eyes  of  children,  who  send  up 
their  sweetest  smiles,  and  uplift  thoir  tiny 
hands  to  puck  them  down,  as  playthings — 
the  beloved  of  solitary  shepherds,  who, 
lying  on  the  hill-side,  try  to  count  them  in 
their  multitudes,  call  them  by  names  of 
their  own,  love  those  '^  watchers  and  holy 
ones,''  as  if  they  were  companions  and 
friends,  and  sometimes  exclaim,  with  the 
great  shepherd  king  of  Israel,  ''  When  I 
consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fin- 
gers, the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained,  what  is  man  !" — the  beloved 
of  the  mariner,  who,  pacing  his  midnight 
deck,  turns  often  aloft  his  eye  to  those 
starry  sparklers,  shining  on  him  through 
the  shrouds,  or, — 

"  Mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast — 
A  thousand  fathoms  down  " —  ' 

the  loved  of  the  wakeful,  especially  of  those 
who  are  awake  through  sorrow,  who,  as 
they  see  them  trembling  through  the  lat- 
tice, feel,  or  fancy,  that  they  are  sympa- 
thizing with  their  agonies,  and  would,  if 
they  could,  send  down  a  message  from  their 
far  thrones  that  micht  wipe  away  their 
tears — the  loved  of  the  astronomer,  who,  % 
friendly  spy,  watches  their  every  motion, 
and  through  the  tube  of  his  telescope  dis- 
tils into  himself  the  essence  of  their  beauty, 
their  meaning,  and  their  story — the  loved 
of  the  poet's  soul,  who  snatches  many  % 
live  coal  of  inspiration  from  their  flaming 
altars — the  loved  of  the  Christian,  who 
sees  in  them  the  reflection  of  his  Father's 
glory,  the  milestones  on  the  path  of  his 
Redeemer's  departure,  and  of  his  return — 
the  loved  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  un- 
derstandings to  comprehend,  and  souls  to 
feel  their  grandeur  so  unspeakable,  their 
silence  so  profound,  their  separation  from 
each  other,  and  from  ^uk  %a  ^tiMyl^^  '^[^^ 
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muLitudo  so  immense,  tbeir  lustre  so  bril- 
liant, their  forms  so  singular,  their  order  so 
regular,  their  motions  so  dignified,  so 
rapid,  and  so  calm.  '^  If,"  says  Emerson, 
^Hhe  stars  were  to  appear  one  night  in  a 
thousand  years,  how  would  men  believe 
and  adore,  and  preserve  for  many  genera- 
tions the  remembrance  of  the  city  of  God 
which  had  thus  been  shown.  But  night 
after  night  come  out  these  preachers  of 
beauty,  and  light  the  universe  with  their 
admonishing  smile." 

It  is  singular,  that  while  the  theory  of 
the  stars  has  been  perpetually  changing, 
the  conception  of  their  sublime  character 
has,  under  every  theory,  remained  nearly 
the  same.  While  they  were  believed  to  be, 
as  in  the  darker  ages,  absolutely  divine, 
incorruptible,  and  perfect  in  their  essence, 
they  were  not  regarded  with  more  enthu- 
siasm, alluded  to  with  more  frequency,  or 
lauded  with  more  eloquence,  than  now, 
when  we  know  that  imperfection,  and  in- 
equality, decay,  and  destruction,  snow,  and 
perhaps  sin,  have  found  their  way  thither, 
as  well  as  here  ;  and  Dante,  amid  his 
innumerable  descriptions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — and  no  poet  has  so  many — has 
sud  nothing  finer  in  their  praise  than  we 
find  in  some  of  the  bursts  of  Baylcy.  If 
science  has,  with  rude  hand,  torn  off  from 
the  stars  that  false  lustre  of  supematu- 
ralism  which  they  bore  so  long,  it  has  im- 
measurably multiplied  their  numbers,  un- 
locked their  secrets,  at  once  brought  them 
nearer  and  thrown  them  farther  off,  and 
supplied  the  glitter  of  superstition  by  the 
severe  light  of  law.  If  they  seem  no  longer 
the  thrones  of  angels,  they  are  at  least 
porch-lamps  in  the  temple  of  Almighty 
God.  If  no  longer  the  regents  of  human 
destiny,  they  are  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
upon  the  breast  of  the  Ancient  of  Days. 
If  nnt  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  highest 
heaven,  they  at  least  light  the  way  that 
leadcth  to  honor,  glory,  and  immortality. 
From  sparks  they  have  broadened  into 
suns  ;  from  thousands  they  have  multiplied 
into  millions.  It  is  ever  thus  with  the 
pro;rrcss  of  genuine  truth.  Remorselessly, 
as  it  rushes  on,  it  scatters  a  thousand  beau- 
tiful dreams,  slumbering  like  morning  dew- 
drops  among  the  branches  of  the  wood,  but 
from  the  path  of  its  progress  there  rises, 
more  slowly,  a  stern,  but  true  and  lasting 
glory,  before  which,  in  due  time,  the  former 
*'  shall  no  more  be  remembered,  neither 
come  into  mind." 

A  collection  of  all  the  descriptions  of  the 


stars,  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  every  age. 
would  constitute  itself  a  galaxy.     It  would 
include  Homer's  wondrous  one-lined  alia* 
sions  to  them — so  rapid  and  so  strong,  as 
they  shone  over  Ida,  or  kept  still-watdi 
above  the  solitary  Ulysses  in  his  sea-wan- 
derings— the  crown   they  wove  over    the 
bare  head  of  the  sleepless  Prometheus — 
the  glances  of  power  and  sympathy  which 
they  shed  in,  through  rents  in  the  night  of  « 
the    Grecian    tragedies — the    ornate    and 
labored  pictures  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius — 
the  thick  imagery  they  supply  to  the  Scrip- 
ture bards — their  perpetual  intermingling 
with  the  Dhina   Comediaj   darting  down 
through  crevices  in  the  descending  ct roles 
of  damnation,  circling  the  mount  of  purga- 
tory, and  paving  the  way  to  the  vision  of 
essential  Deitv — Shakspere's  less  frequent 
but    equally  beautiful    touches — Milton's 
plaintive,  yet  serene  references  to  their  set 
glories — Young's  bursts  of  wonder,  almost 
of  longing  and   desire,  for  those   nearer 
neighbors   to   the   eternal    throne,    which 
appeared  to  him  to  see  so  far  and  to  know 
so  much — Byron's  wild  and  angry  lashing 
at  them,  like  a  sea,  seeking  to  rise,  ana 
reach   and   quench   them,  on  a  thousand 
shipwrecks — Wordsworth's  love  to  them, 
for  loving  and  resting  on  his  favorite  moun- 
tains— Bayley's  hymnings   of   devotion — 
Chalmers'  long- linked  swells  of  pious  en- 
thusiasm— and  last,  not  least,  our  author's 
raptures,  more  measured,  more  artistic,  but 
equally  sincere. 

There  occurs  a  passage  in  one  of  Byron's 
letters,  written  in  Venice,  where  he  de- 
scribes himself,  after  a  debauch,  looking 
out  at  the  night,  when  he  exclaims,  ^'  What 
nothings  we  are  before  these  stars!"  and 
adds,  that  he  never  sufficiently  feU  their 
greatness^  till  he  looked  at  them  through 
HerschelPs  telescope,  and  saw  that  they 
were  worlds.  We  rather  wonder  at  this, 
for  we  have  always  thought,  that,  to  a  high- 
ly imaginative  mind,  it  mattered  little 
whether  it  looked  to  the  stars  through  the 
eye  or  the  telescope.  Who  does  not  see 
and  feel  that  they  arc  worlds,  if  he  has  a 
heart  and  an  imagination,  as  well  as  an 
eye  ?  Who  cares  for  the  size  of  algebraio 
symbols?  A  star,  at  largest,  is  but  a 
symbol,  and  the  smaller  it  seems,  the  more 
scope  it  leaves  for  imagination.  The  tele- 
scope tei^ds  rather  to  crush  and  overwhelm 
than  to  stimulate — to  fill  than  to  fire — 
some  souls.  It  necessarily,  too,  deprives 
the  seeing  of  the  stars,  so  far  as  they  are 
regarded  individually,  of  many  of  its  fineel 
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aooessories.  The  mountain  whicli  tbe  star 
seems  to  tonoh — the  tree  through  which  it 
trembles — ^the  soft  evening  air  on  which  it 
seems  silently  to  feed — the  quick  contrasts 
between  it  and  its  neighboring  orbs — its 
part  as  one  of  a  constellated  family — such 
poetical  aspects  of  it  are  all  lost,  and  the 
glare  of  illumination  falls  upon  one  vast 
unit,  insulated  at  once  from  earth,  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  Heaven.  It  is  as 
though  we  should  apply  a  magnifying  glass 
to  a  single  face  in  a  group  of  painted 
figures,  thereby  enlarging  one  object  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  which  are  not  dimin- 
ished, but  blotted  out.  While,  of  course, 
acknowledging  the  mighty  powers  and  uses 
ef  the  telescope,  and  confessing,  that  from 
no  dream  did  we  ever  more  reluctantly 
awake,  than  from  one  which  lately  trans- 
ported us  to  Parsonstown,  and  showed  us 
the  nebula  in  Orion  just  dropping  to  pieces, 
like  a  bright  dissolving  cloud,  yet  we  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  many  derive  as  much 
pleasure  and  excitement  from  the  crescent 
moon  still  as  in  Shakspere's  time,  a  silver 
bow  new  bent  in  Hefiven — from  round, 
shivering  Venus  in  the  sreen  west — ^from 
the  star  of  Jove  suFpended  hieh  over  head, 
like  the  apparent  king  of  the  sky— and 
from  those  glorious  jewels,  hanging  like 
two  pendants  of  equal  weight  and  brilliancy, 
from  the  ear  of  night,  Orion  and  the  Great 
Bear,  as  they  could  from  any  revelation  of 
the  telescope.  This  very  night  we  saw 
what  probably  impressed  our  imagination 
as  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  Rossian  gleries 
would  have  done.  The  night  has  been 
dark  and  drifting  till  a  few  minutes  ago. 
We  went  out  to  the  door  of  our  dwelling, 
looking  for  nothing  but  darkness,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  flashing  out  through  and 
from  the  gloom,  and  meeting  us  like  a 
gigantic  ghost  at  our  very  threshold,  we 
were  aware  of  the  presence  of  OrioHj  and 
involuntarily  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

All  astronomers  of  high  name  have  been 
led  at  first  to  their  science  by  the  workings 
of  an  enthusiasm,  as  strong  as  passion  and 
as  high  as  poetry.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
Newton  was  from  his  boyhood  fascinated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
that  his  wistful  boyish  glances  at  their 
serene  splendor  and  mystic  dance  formed 
the  germs  of  his  future  discoveries.  To 
some,  Woohthorpt  reverie  of  twilight,  we 
may  trace  the  fall  of  the  keys  of  the  uni- 
verse at  the  feet  of  his  matured  manhood  ! 
Surely  a  loftier  principle  was  stirring  in 
himi  than  that  wmch  renders  the  juvenile 


mechanician  uneasy  till  he  has  analyzed  the 
construction  of  a  toy.  It  was  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  mathematical  puzzles 
connected  with  them  that  attracted  him  to 
those  remote  regions,  but  it  was  their  re- 
moteness, magnitude,  and  mystery,  which 
roused  him  to  grapple  with  their  secrets. 
Ordinary  children  love  to  see,  and  would 
like  to  join,  the  march  of  soldiers,  as  they 
step  stately  by.  The  boy  Newton  burned 
to  accompany,  as  an  intelligent  witness  and 
companion,  the  steps  of  planets  and  suns. 
This  enthusiasm  never  altogether  subsided, 
as  many  well-known  anecdotes  prove.  But 
too  soon  it  ceased  to  express  itself  other- 
wise than  by  silent  study  and  wonder  $  it 
retired  deep  into  the  centre  of  his  beine, 
and  men,  astonished  at  the  lack-lustre  look 
with  which  the  eye  of  the  sage  was  contem- 
plating the  stars,  knew  not  that  his  spirit  was 
the  while  gazing  at  them  as  witb  the  insa- 
tiate glance  of  an  eagle.  Thus  frequently 
has  it  been  with  astronomers.  Their  ar- 
dior  diving  beyond  human  sight  or  sympa- 
thy has  failed  to  attract  the  minds  of 
others,  and  by  coating  itself  in  the  ice  of 
oold  formulso  and  petrified  words,  has  re- 
pelled many  a  poetical  enthusiast,  whose 
imagination  was  not  his  only  faculty.  We 
look  on  Professor  Nichol  as  an  accomplish- 
ed mediator  between  the  two  classes  of 
mind,  or,  as  we  have  formerly  called  him, 
an  Aaron  to  many  an  ineloquent  Moses  of 
astronomy. 

How  he  has  preserved  bis  child-like  love 
for  his  subject-matter  we  do  not  know,  but 
certainly  we  always  feel,  when  reading  him, 
that  we  are  following  the  track  of  suns, 
burning  and  beneficent  as  footsteps  of  God, 
and  not  of  *'  cinders  of  the  element," 
whirled  round  in  a  mere  mechanical  mo- 
tion, and  chiefly  valuable  as  lively  and  cheap 
illustrations  of  Euclid's  elements !  It  is 
said  that  he  has  sacrificed  powers  of  original 
discovery  to  popular  effect ;  but  what  if  this 
popular  effeot,  in  which  so  many  are  now 
participating,  should  be  to  rouse  the  slum- 
bering ener^es  of  mightier  geniuses,  and 
give  us  a  few  Newtons,  instead  of  one  fully 
developed  Nichol! 

*"  Ha  r  I  think  there  be  nx  Richmondt  in  the  field." 

We  like  next  to,  and  akin  to  this,  in 
Professor  Nichol,  his  spirit  of  hope  and 
joy.  This,  we  think,  ought  to  be,  but  is 
not  always,  the  result  of  starrv  contempla- 
tions. Our  readers  all  remember  Carlyle's 
celebrated  exclamation,  **  Ah,  it's  a  sad 
sight,"  as  he  looked  up  to  a  a^%xkiv^\vKAr 
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ary  sky.  Wbother  we  j  oin  with  him  in  this, 
or  with  Emerson  in  expressions  of  jubilant 
praise,  may  depend  partly  upon  our  state 
of  feeling.  In  certain  moods  the  stars  will 
appear  hearths,  in  others  hells.  The  moon 
is  bayed  at,  not  by  dogs  alone.  The  even- 
ing star  awakens  the  gloomy  hour  of  the 
misanthrope,  and  shines  the  signal  to  the 
murderer,  as  well  as  lights  the  lover  to  his 
assignation  with  his  mistress,  and  the  poet 
to  his  meeting  with  the  muse.  It  seems 
now,  besides,  evident  to  most,  that  the 
universe  being  made  of  one  material,  strug- 
gle, uncertainty,  woe,  and  the  other  evils 
to  which  finitude  is  heir,  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, extended  to  its  remotest  limits,  and 
that  thus  the  stars  are  no  islands  of  the 
blest,  but,  like  our  own  world,  stern  arenas 
of  contest,  of  defeat,  or  of  victory.  Still 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  heavenly 
bodies  should  be  a  permanent  spring  of 
cheering  if  pensive  thought.  There  is  first 
their  unfathomable  beauty.  Is  it  nothing 
to  the  happiness  of  man  that  God  has  sus- 
pended over  his  head  this  book  of  divine 
pictures,  talking  to  him  in  their  own  low 
but  mighty  speech,  spotting  his  nights  with 
splendor,  and  filling  his  soul  with  an  in- 
spiring influence  which  no  earthly  object 
can  communicate  ?  Doubts  and  difficulties 
may  occupy  part  of  the  intervening  time, 
but  the  first  and  the  last  feeling  of  humanity 
is,  ^^  Thanks,  endless  and  boundless,  to 
Heaven  for  the  stars."  Secondly,  They 
give  us  a  sense  of  liberty  which  no  other 
external  cause  can  do,  and  which  must  en- 
hance the  happiness  of  man.  This  was  one 
great  good  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It 
did  not,  when  found,  fulfil  the  dreams  of 
navigators ;  it  was  not  a  cluster  of  fortunate 
isles,  filled  with  happy  spirits — the  worst 
passions  of  man  were  found  among  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  world  ;  but  its  dis- 
covery shivered  the  fetters  of  usage  and 
prejudice,  burst  the  old  tnaniamundi  ;  and 
man,  the  one-eyed  giant,  found  himself 
groping  and  pawing,  to  say  the  least,  in  a 
wider  dungeon,  and  breathing  a  freer  air. 
But  the  modern  astronomy  has  broken  down 
stronger  walls,  and  made  man,  in  a  sense, 
free  of  the  universe.  What  though  he  has 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  many 
mansions  of  his  Father's  house  are  not,  as 
vet,  peopled  with  the  perfect  and  the  happy, 
To  him  height  and  depth  have  unbared 
many  of  their  secret  marvels,  new  provinces, 
pointing  to  innumerable  others  behind — 
have  expanded  in  the  kingdom  of  the  In- 
finite—^very  limit  and  lEMUfrier  have  fled 


away,  and  the  surprised  prisoner  feels  his 
spirit  at  large,  unbounded  in  a  boundleM 
universe.  Surely  the  telescope,  in  infusing 
into  the  mind  such  a  sense  of  freedom,  has 
been  a  benefactor  to  the  heart  of  man,  who 
may  exclaim  to  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
sword  song,  '^  Joy-giver,  I  kiss  thee."  But, 
thirdly,  the  stars  diffuse  happiness  thron^h 
the  thoughtful  mind,  as  revealing  a  whole, 
so  vast,  that  all  our  partial  and  gloomy 
views  of  it  are  straightway  stamped  with 
imperfection  and  imbecility.  How  little 
and  idle  our  most  plausible  theories  look 
under  the  weight  of  that  beaming  canopy  ! 
Imagine  the  shell-fish,  amidst  its  sluoge, 
dreaming  of  the  constitution  of  that  world 
of  waters  which  rolls  above  !  So  insignifi- 
cant appears  a  Locke,  a  Kant,  or  a  Spinoxa, 
exalted  each  some  five  or  six  feet  above  his 
grave,  and  theorizing  so  dogmatically  on 
the  principles  of  the  starry  ocean.  We 
seem  to  see  the  mighty  mother  bending 
down,  listening  to  each  tiny  but  pompons 
voice,  smilingly  measuring  the  size  of  the 
sage,  and  saying,  in  the  irony  of  the  gods, 
^'  And  is  this  really  thy  opinion,  my  little 
hero,  and  hast  thou,  within  that  pretty  new 
thimble  of  thine,  actually  condensed  the  sea 
of  truth.?  Pergt  Puer.^^  Thus  the  mid- 
night sky  teaches  us  at  once  the  greatness 
and  the  littleness  of  man — his  greatness  bj 
comparison  with  his  past  self — his  littleness 
by  comparison  with  the  expanse  of  the  nni* 
verse,  and  with  his  future  being ;  and  by 
both  lessons  it  summons  us  to  joy ;  because 
from  the  one  we  are  obviously  advancing 
upwards,  and  because  from  the  other  onr 
doubts  are  seen  to  be  as  little  as  our  resoln- 
tion  of  them  ;  our  darkness  yet  pettier  than 
our  light.  Why,  to  one,  who  could  from  a 
high  point  of  view  overlook  the  general 
scheme  of  things,  the  darkest  and  broadest 
shadow  that  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  man 
— that  ever  made  him  dig  for  death,  or  leap 
howling  into  perdition — may  appear  no 
larger  than  one  dim  speck  upon  a  mountain 
of  diamond. 

We  stand  up,  therefore,  with  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Emerson  versus  Carlyle  and  Foster,  for 
the  old  name — the  happy  stars ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Nichol  will  come  in  and  complete 
the  majority.  Without  specially,  or  at 
large,  arguing  the  question,  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  tind  sees  human  immortality  and 
infinite  progress  legibly  inscribed  on  the 
sky.  The  words  "  onwards "  and  ''  to 
come"  are  to  him  the  rung  changes  of  the 
sphere-music,  and  fearlessly,  and  as  in  danee, 
he  follows  them  into  the  hoary  deep. 
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We  admirei  still  more,  Professor  Nichors 
spirit  of  reverence.  Religion  as  a  human 
feeling  is  so  natural  a  deduction  from  the 
spectacles  of  Night,  that  we  sometimes 
fancy,  that  did  man  live  constantly  in  a 
sunless  world,  and  under  a  starry  canopy, 
he  would  he  a  wiser  and  holier,  if  a  sadder 
being.  One  cause,  we  imagine,  why  people 
in  the  oountry  are  more  serious  than  the 
same  class  in  towns,  is,  that  they  are 
brought  more  frequently,  with  less  inter- 
ruption, and  often  alone,  into  contact  with 
the  night  sky,  which  falls  sometimes  on  the 
solitary  head  heavy  as  a  mantle  with  studs 
of  gold.  '^  An  undcYOut  astronomer,'^  says 
Young,  ^Msmad."  Nor  will  the  case  of 
La  Place  disprove  this  poetic  adage — if  we 
understand  him  to  mean,  by  devotion,  that 
general  sense  of  the  Infinite  in  the  imagina- 
tion which  passes  as  worship  into  the  heart, 
and  comes  out  as  praise  upon  the  lips.  La 
Place  was  a  worshipper — and  that  not 
merely,  aa  Isaac  Taylor  intimates,  of  a  law 
whidi  had  froien  into  a  vast  icy  idol,  but 
of  the  warm  creation  as  it  shone  around 
him.  Still,  his  worship  did  not  reach  the 
measure,  or  deserve  the  name  of  piety ;  it 
was  the  worship  of  an  effect,  not  of  its  liv- 
ing, personal,  and  father-like  cause.  Nichol, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  loses  sight  of  the 
universe  as  an  instant,  ever-rushing  emana- 
tion of  the  Deity.  '^  God,"  he  savs,  quot- 
ing a  friend  of  kindred  spirit,  '' literally 
creates  the  universe  every  moment."  He 
is  led  by  Boscovich's  theory  of  atoms  to 
suppose  an  infinite  Will,  producing  inces- 
santly all  force  and  motion.  And  thus  the 
beauty  of  things  seems  to  him,  as  it  were, 
an  immediate  flush  upon  the  clieek  of  the 
Maker,  and  their  light  a  lustre  in  his  eye, 
and  their  motion  the  circulation  of  his  un- 
tiring energies;  and  yet,  withal,  the  works 
are  never  lost  in  the  conception  of  their 
Creator,  nor  the  Creator  pantheistically 
identified  with  the  works.  The  mighty 
picture,  and  its  mightier  back-ground  and 
source,  are  inseparably  connected,  but  are 
never  confused. 

He  takes  up,  in  short,  precisely  the  view 
and  the  attitude  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 

?rophets,  in  regard  to  the  external  universe. 
*o  them,  that  is  just  a  bright  or  black  screen 
concealing  God.  All  things  are  full  of,  yet 
all  dbtinct  from,  Him.  That  doud  on  the 
mountain  is  his  covering;  that  muttering 
from  the  chambers  of  the  thunder  is  his 
voice ;  that  sound  on  the  top  of  the  mulberry- 
trees  is  his  ^^  going ;"  that  wind  bending 
the  fSnreit  or  ourliiu^  the  elouds  is  Fi'Tiirff 


in  his  morning  or  his  evening  walk ;  that 
sun  is  his  still  commanding  eye  ;  that  fire 
is  the  breath  of  his  inflamed  nostrils.  In 
all  the  sounds  of  nature  he  is  speaking — ^in 
all  its  silence  he  is  listening.  ^'  Whither 
can  they  go  from  his  Spirit  ?  whither  can 
they  flee  from  his  presence?"  At  eveiy 
step,  and  in  every  circumstance^  they  feel 
themselves  God-inclosed,  God«fillcd,  God- 
breathing  men,  with  a  spiritual  Presence 
lowering  or  smiling  on  them  from  the  skr, 
sounding  in  wild  tempest,  or  creeping  in 
panic  stillness  across  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  if  they  turn  within,  lo !  it  is  there 
also— an  Eye  hung  in  the  central  darkness 
of  their  own  heart.  This  sublime  conscious- 
ness a  cold  science  had  in  a  great  measure 
extinguished.  Deity,  for  a  season,  was 
banished  from  the  feeling  of  men  ;  but  we 
are  mistaken  if  a  higher  and  better  philoso- 
phy have  not  brought  him  back ! — Drought 
back  the  sun  to  the  earth,  in  bringing  back 
sight  to  the  blind  !  Say,  rather,  a  oetter 
philosophy,  of  which  our  author  is  not  the 
least  eloquent  expounder,  is  bringing  back 
man  to  a  perception  of  the  overhanging 
Deity. 

On  the  relations  which  connect  astrono- 
my  with  revealed  religion.  Professor  Nichol, 
though  not  silent,  b  somewhat  less  explicit 
than  we  could  have  wished.  In  the  absence 
of  the  powerful  light  which  he  could  have 
cast  upon  this  topic,  we  must  permit  our- 
selves a  few  cursory  remarks,  constituting 
an  outline,  which  may  or  may  not  after- 
wards be  filled  up.  The  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were,  of  course,  never  intended  to 
teach  astronomy,  any  more  than  to  teaoh 
botany,  or  xoology,  or  conchology,  or  any 
other  ology,  but  theology ;  their  main  obje^ 
is  to  bear  a  message  oi  mercy  to  a  fallen 
race,  and  th^ir  allusions  to  other  subjects 
are  necessarily  incidental,  brief,  glancing 
for  a  moment  to  a  passing  topic,  and  then 
rapidly  returning  to  the  main  and  master 
theme.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  we 
look  in  them  for  a  systematic  statement  of 
truth  on  any  secular  subjeot,  we  may  look 
long,  and  look  in  vain.  Nay,  we  need  not 
have  been  surprised,  although  they  had  in 
every  point  coincided  with  floating  popular 
notions  of  physical  subjects,  provided  they 
did  not  fail,  by  their  wonted  divine  alchemy, 
to  deduce  from  them  eternal  lessons  of  monl 
truth  and  wisdom.  But  as  ^*  all  thin|;s  are 
known  to  the  soul" — as  even  the  mind  of 
genius,  in  its  higher  hour,  has  rare  glimnses 
of  subjects  lying  round  about,  as  weD  ai 
within,  tlie  sphen  of  its  thoaght-HK),  mnab 
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more  we  might  Itaye  expected  that  the  di- 
Tinelj  inspired  soul  should  have  hints  and 
intimations,  occasional  and  imperfect,  of 
other  fields  besides  its  own.  Working  in 
eostaoy,  was  the  prophetic  mind  never  to 
oyerleap  its  barriers  ?  We  affirm,  and,  did 
0pace  and  time  permit,  could,  we  think, 

Sroye  the  following  propositions  : — Ist,  We 
nd  in  the  Scripture  writers  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  the  grandeur  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  a  sense,  obscure  indeed,  but  distinct, 
of  their  vast  magnitude ;  2dly,  No  real 
contradiction  to  the  leading  principles  of  the 
modem  astronomy ;  3dly,  One  or  two  hints, 
that,  whether  by  revelation  or  otherwise, 
the  true  scheme  of  the  universe  was  under- 
stood bymore  than  one  of  their  number ; 
4thly,  The  recognition,  especially,  of  the 
principle  of  a  plurality  of  worlds;  and, 
5ihly,  The  recognition  of  the  operation  of 
decay,  change,  convulsion,  and  conflagration, 
among  the  stars.  ^'He  hangeth,"  says 
Job,  ''  the  earth  upon  nothing."  What  a 
clear  and  noble  gleam  of  astronomical  in- 
sight was  this  in  that  dark  age !  In  the 
deep  wilderness  of  Edom  did  this  truth, 
the  germ  of  the  Copernican  hypothesis, 
flash  upon  the  soul  of  the  lonely  herdsman, 
as  be  turned  up  his  eye  to  a  heaven  of  far 
more  brilliancy  than  ours,  through  whose 
serene  and  transparent  air  Night  looked 
down  in  all  her  queen-like  majesty — all  her 
great  orbs  unveiled — here  the  Pleiades,  and 
there  the  bands  of  Orion — here  Arcturus 
and  his  sons,  and  there  ^'  Canopus  shining 
down  with  his  wild,  blue,  spiritual  bright- 
nesB*' — the  South  blazing  through  all  her 
chambers  as  with  solid  gold — the  cenith 
crowning  the  heavens  with  a  diadem  of  white 
and  red  and  purple  stars  !  There  wander- 
ing the  inspired  herdsman,  and  seeing  that 
those  orbs  which  his  heart  told  him  were 
worlds,  were  suspended  and  balanced  in  the 
mere  void,  his  mind  leaped  to  the  daring 
conclusion,  that  so,  too,  was  the  firm  earth 
beneath  his  feet ;  and  with  like  enthusiasm 
to  that  of  Archimedes,  when  he  cried 
"  Eureka!  Eureka P^  did  he  exclaim,  "  He 
hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  and  stretch- 
eth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place." 

In  like  manner,  striking  is  the  relation 
between  some  admitted  facts  of  astronomy, 
and  some  recent  speculations  in  metaphy- 
sics, and  those  remarkable  declarations  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  non-permanence 
of  this  material  framework.  We  will  not 
soon  forget  a  little  circumstance  of  curious 
coincidence  which  occurred  in  our  own  ex- 
periencei  in  reference  to  this  subject.    We 


had  returned  ffom  hearing,  in  Dundee,  a 
lecture  by  a  brilliant  friend,  in  which,  in 
his  own  inimitable  way,  and  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  his  own  daring  theory,  he  had  de- 
scribed the  dissolution  of  the  universe.  At 
family  prayers  that  very  evening,  in  the 
course  of  our  ordinary  reading,  occurred  the 
third  chapter  of  Peter,  prophesying  the 
same  event.  We  were  all,  particularly  the 
lecturer  himself,  struck  with  it.  It  seemed 
a  sublime  commentary  from  the  written 
word  upon  the  lesson  we  had  heard  read  lu 
from  the  stars.  So  far  from  looking  on  it 
as  a  mere  chance  coincidence,  we  all  appear- 
ed  to  hear  in  it  God's  own  whisper — that 
we  had  not  been  hearing  or  believing  a  lie. 

We  are  aware  that  the  magnitude  and 
multitude  of  the  stars  have  furnished  a 
theme  of  objection  to  the  sceptic,  and  have 
elsewhere  attempted  to  show,  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  not  fully  or  satisfactorily  aik- 
swored  that  objection.  His  ^*  Sermons  on 
the  Modem  Astronomy  " — certainly  of  thia 
century  the  most  briluant  contribution  to 
the  oratory  of  religion — are  not  distinguish- 
ed by  his  usual  originality  and  force  of  ar* 
gument.  They  repel  assumptions  by  as- 
sumptions ;  and,  in  the  exuberant  tide  of 
eloquence,  the  sophism  in  question  is  lost 
sight  of,  but  not  drowned.  The  objeetion 
of  the  sceptic  was — Would  the  Proprietor 
of  a  universe  so  vast  have  given  his  Son  to 
die  for  a  world  so  small  ?  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  reply  might  be  condensed  in  three 
questions  asked  in  return  to  the  infidel's 
one.  Ist,  What  is  material  magnitude  com- 
pared to  mind  ?  2dly,  Can  you  prove  that 
the  vast  magnitude  on  which  you  fonnd 
your  objection  is  peopled  by  moral  beings  ? 
and,  3dly,  What  has  magnitude  to  do  with 
a  moral  question  ?  What  for  instance,  has 
the  size  of  a  city  to  do  with  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants  ?  What  has  the 
extent  of  a  country  to  do  with  the  intellec- 
tual or  moral  interest  which  may  or  may 
not  be  connected  with  its  plains  ?  Whether 
is  Ben  Mac  Dhui  or  Bannockburn  the  dear^ 
er  to  the  Scottish  heart }  though  the  one  be 
the  prince  of  Scottish  hills,  and  the  other 
only  a  poor  plain,  undistinguished,  save  bj 
a  humble  stone,  and  by  the  immortal  me- 
mories of  patriotism  and  courage  whioh 
gather  around  that  field,  where  ^'  those  wha 
had  wi'  Wallace  bled  "  bade  ^'  welcome  to 
their  gory  bed,  or  to  victory  ?  "  Whether 
is  more  glorious  the  gay  city  of  Madrid,  or 
the  lonely  cape  of  Trafalgar,  where  the 
ffuns  of  Nelson,  from  their  iron  lips,  spake 
destruction  to  the  united  fleets  of  Franca 
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and  Spain,  and  wbere,  in  the  embrace  of 
victory,  expired  the  hero  whose  premature 
sraye  was  ooyered  with  laurels,  and  watered 
Dj  his  country's  tears  ?  Whether  is  Mont 
Blanc  or  Morgarten  the  nobler  object? 
though  the  one  be  the 

**  Monarch  of  monntBiii»— 
They  crowned  him  long  ago, 
Od  a  throne  of  rocks  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
With  a  diadem  of  snow."^ 

and  the  other  only  a  humble  field  where  the 
Swiss  baffled  their  Austrian  oppressors,  and 
where  "  first  in  the  shock  with  Xuri's  spear 
was  the  arm  of  William  Tell  ? "  Whether 
is  more  beloved  by  the  Christian's  heart 
Caucasus  or  Calvary  ?  and  yet  the  one  is  the 
loftiest  of  Asia's  mountains,  and  the  other 

;  a  little  hill — a  mere  dot  upon  the  surfkoe 
of  the  globe.  So,  may  there  not  issue 
from  this  remote  earth  of  ours — from  the 
noble  deeds  it  has  witnessed — from  the  no- 
bler aspirations  which  have  been  breathed 
up  upon  it — ^from  the  high  thoughts  which 
have  been  thought  upon  its  sturoce — from 
the  eloquent  words  which  have  stirred  its 
air  into  music — from  the  poets  who  have 
wrought  its  language  into  undying  song — 
from  the  philosophers  who  have  explored 

•  the  secrets  of  its  laws — ^from  the  men  of 
God  who  have  knelt  in  its  temples — from 
the  angels  who  have  touched  its  mountains 
— ^from  the  footsteps  of  Incarnate  Deity, 
which  have  imprinted  its  plains — a  fiood  of 
glory,  before  which  the  lustre  of  suns,  con- 
stellations, and  firmaments,  must  pale, 
tremble,  and  melt  away. 

Another  consideration  is  important  and 
obvious.  If  the  greatness  of  the  creation, 
and  of  its  God,  dwindles,  earth  and  man 
must  dwindle  also — every  separate  section 
of  the  universe,  and  each  separate  tatr 
mily — for  all  sections  and  families,  com- 
pared to  infinity,  are  less  than  nothing — 
and  if  special  circumstances  in  man's  history 
called  for  a  special  interposition  in  his  behalf, 
aurely  the  urgency  of  the  demand  justifies 
the  interference.  And  as  to  the  question 
of*  condescension,  the  very  term  involves 
a  false  and  human  conception  of  God ;  or  if 
God  did  condescend  to  come  down  to  man's 
condition,  it  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
had  he  -condescended  to  care  for,  and  die 
for  angels — the  gulf  between  both  ranks 
and  himself  being  boundless.  Besides,  if, 
as  many  suppose,  misery  and  sin  extend 
throughout  the  universe,  may  not  the 
aeheme  of  human  redemption  be  only  a  part 
of  a  ganoral  prooeaa— as  Chalmen  wyi. 


^^  may  not  the  redemption  of  many  guilty 
worlds  have  been  laid  on  the  Redeemer'* 
shoulders ; "  or,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  oum 
be  the  sole  world  that  has  fallen,  would  not 
this  alone  account  for  the  importance  at- 
tached to,  and  the  sacrifices  made  for  it? 
Just  as,  let  the  meanest  man  in  a  kingdom 
commit  a  high  crime,  his  insignificance  is 
forgotten — he  rises  instantlv  into  import- 
ance— he  is  summoned  to  solemn  trial,  and 
on  his  trial  the  interest  and  eyes  of  an  en- 
tire nation  are  suspended ;  or  let  the  tini- 
est hill  in  a  oountrr,  so  tiny  that  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  give  it  a  name,  but 
break  out  into  a  volcano,  and  that  fire  will 
become  to  it  as  a  crown — men  will  flock 
from  everv  quarter  to  see  it — it  will  become 
the  principid  feature-^the  terrible  tongue 
of  the  region — and  the  old  snow-dad  moun- 
tains will   appear  diminished  in  its  pre- 
sence.    So  {Mm  view  Dr.  Chalmers  has  ad- 
mirably amplified,  but  has  not  sought  to 
I  prove  ihenremae  on  which  it  would  require 
to  be  founded),  if  we  should  call  earth  the 
only  blot  on  the  fair  page  of  God's  universe, 
we  can  thus  account  why  angels  have  rested 
on  its   summits — the  voice  of  God  been 
heard  in  its  groves — and  the  son  of  God, 
for  thirty-three  years,  ate  its  bread,  walked 
on  its  surface,  and  at  last  died  for  its  sins. 
But,  in  seeking  partially  to  fill  up  Dr. 
Nichol's  blanks,  let  us  not  forget  his  re- 
dundant merits — ^the   genial    glow  of  his 
spirit — ^the  rich,  yet  nice  exuberance  of  his 
language — his    tremulous    and    prolonged 
sympathy  with  everv  note  of  his  theme— 
the  clear  telescopic  light  he  casts  on  what 
is  dark — the  fine  chiaroscuro  in  which  he 
often  bathes  what  is  clear — the  choice  flow- 
ers of  poesy,  which  he  culls  and  wreathes 
around  the  drier  and  barer  comers  of  his 
discourse — and  the  rich  stream  of   pious 
feeling  which  rises  irresistibly  from  each  of 
his  closes,  as  from  a  oenser  of  incense. 
Such  qualities  we  find  not  only  in  his  first 
work,  out  even  more  finely  displayed,  we 
think,  in  his  book  on  the  ^^  Solar  System.' 
'^  We  would  indite,"  says  Charles  Lamb, 
^^  something  on  the  solar  svstem.     Betty, 
brinff  the  candles."    How  the  ^ntle  Elia 
fared  in  this  candle-light  excursion  he  does 
not  inform  us.     But  we  believe  that  his 
grave  intentions,  as  he  soared  aloft,  were 
speedily  disturbed :  the  only  question  he 
asked  at  the  Moon    was  if  it  were  made 
of  men  cheese ;  to  the  ^^  red  haired  race 
of  Mars "  he    recommended    the  use  of 
wi|s ;  the  wet  sheet  under  which  he  found 
lyingi  snggeated  panaiTe^  ^ei  i^UMk^ 
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ing  reoollectioDB  of  Coleridge,  and  the  '^  Cat 
and  Bagpipes ; "  Saturn  he  seized  by  the 
hoary  beard,  threw  at  him  a  copy  of  Keats' 
^^  Hyperion,"  and  advised  him  to  pawn  his 
ring  for  a  little  firewood  ;  Astrea  reminded 
him  of  an  asterisk  on  the  last  page  of  a  bad 
novel ;  Uranos  he  voted  a  rogue,  on  ac- 
count of  his  many  aliases ;  Neptune  he 
reviled  as  an  absentee  from  the  Irish  and 
other  Channels ;  and  when  he  neared  the 
fixed  stars,  the  thought  of  their  being  in 
motion  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which 
precipitated  him  back  to  Fleet  Street !  In 
the  absence  of  authentic  details  concern- 
ing this  expedition,  we  have  willingly  ac- 
cepted Dr.  Nichols' more  scientific  guidance. 
We  have  stood  with  him  on  the  shining 
summits  of  the  Moon,  looked  around  on  the 
glazed  desolation — ^gone  down  into  the 
dreader  than  Domdaniel  caverns,  and  com- 
ing up,  asked  at  the  huge  overhanging 
Earth,  and  the  stripped  stony  Sun,  the  un- 
answered question — Is  this  a  chaos  or  a 
ruin  ?  We  have  climbed  the  tall  cliffs  of 
Venus — -been  motes  in  Mercury,  itself  a 
mote  in  the  near  blaze  of  the  Sun — pressed 
our  foot-prints  on  the  snows  of  Mars — swam 
across  the  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and 
large — paused,  and  wished  to  pause  for 
ever,  under  the  divine  evenings  of  Saturn, 
wishing  his  ring  that  of  eternity ;  saluted, 
from  Herschell,  the  Sun,  as  the  *^  Star  of 
of  Day,"  far,  faint,  diminished,  discrowned 
— and  jfrom  Neptune,  as  from  a  promon- 
tory, have  looked  out  into  the  empire  of  a 
night  like  day,  while  behind  us  lay  a  day 
like  night.  A  winged  painter,  with  bold 
pinion,  and  bolder  pencil,  did  he  lead  us 
from  world  to  world,  and  his  wing  seemed 
to  get  stronger,  and  his  vision  clearer,  and 
his  colors  more  vivid,  the  dimmer  the  re- 
gion, and  the  farther  the  fiight. 

If  we  have,  in  speaking  at  such  length  of 
Dr.  Nichol,  as  a  writer,  left  ourselves  less 
room  to  descant  on  his  merits  as  a  lecturer, 
our  reason  is,  in  both  characters  he  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  His  writings  are  just 
undelivered  lectures — his  lectures  are  just 
spoken  books.  There  are  some  in  whom 
speaking  developes  new  powers,  and  who 
are  more  at  home  behind  the  desk  of  the 
leoture-room,  than  behind  that  of  the  study. 
There  are  others  in  whom  speaking  disco- 
vers new  deficiencies,  and  who,  for  want  of 
practice,  or  diffidence,  or  contempt  for  their 
audience,  lecture  below  their  general  pow- 
ers. Professor  Nichol  belongs  to  neither 
of  those  classes.  Both  in  the  study  and  tfe 
leotnre-room,  ha  is  the  same  dear  ezpoundp 


er,  vivid  describer,  and  tempered  entTinsi- 
ast.  His  manner,  without  detracting  aught 
from,  adds  little  or  nothing  to,  the  impres- 
sion of  his  thought  or  style,  of  which  it  is 
simply  the  medium.  Its  principal  quality 
is  case — an  ease  not  materially  impaired  by 
a  certain  hesitation.  Hesitation  we  n'^ed 
scarcely  say,  has  often  a  great  charm.  How 
fine  sometimes  it  is  accompanying  the 
prattle  of  a  beautiful  child !  And  we  know 
some  popular  divines  who  have  stammered 
themselves  into  pulpit  celebrity,  proffauj 
that  a  fault  deztrously  managed  is  woria 
two  merits  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  Dr. 
NichoPs  hesitation  is  not  great,  is  confined 
to  his  extempore  speech,  and  seems  ra- 
ther to  spring  from  an  excess  than  » 
deficiency  of  matter  or  words.  Every  little 
while,  too,  he  resorts  to  his  notes,  and  reads 
his  pet  passages  with  much  gusto  and  ef- 
fect. We  must  say,  however,  that  we 
prefer  him  when  carrying  on  his  conversa- 
tions— so  lively,  explicit,  and  entertaining 
— ^with  his  hearers. 

In  this  combined  character  of  lecturer 
and  popular  writer.  Dr.  Nichol  has  done 
more  than  any  man  living  to  uncase  science 
from  its  mummy  confinements,  and  to  make 
it  walk  abroad  as  a  free  and  living  thing* 
And  though  he  should  never  accompliw 
much  in  the  walks  of  positive  discovery,  nor 
even  build  up  any  solid  systematic  treatise 
of  scientific  exposition,  he  shall  not  have 
labored  in  vain,  nor  spent  his  strength  for 
naught.  He  has  in  his  various  works  and 
progresses  through  the  country,  scattered 
the  profuse  seeds  of  what  shall  yet  be  an 
abundant  harvest  of  astronomical  enlighten- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  We  have  been 
amazed  and  delighted  to  witness  the  impres- 
sion he  contrives  to  make  upon  the  ham- 
blest  minds,  by  the  joint  effect  of  his  sub- 
ject— his  gorgeous  style — his  gigantic  dii^ 
grams,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  speaks 
through  his  pallid  visage  and  large  grey 
eyes  ;  and  how  many  '^  ready  made  astro- 
nomers "  he  leaves  behind  him  wherever  he 
goes. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century^ 
the  popular  literature  of  astronomy  was  in 
no  very  palmy  condition.  Fontenelle,  in- 
deed, had  defended,  with  much  acuteneaa 
and  elegance,  the  doctrine  of  a  ^'  plurality 
of  worlds."  Addison,  like  a  ^'child-angel," 
had  prattled  a  wondrous  prattle  about  the 
stars,  in  some  of  his  Saturday  Spectators. 
But  the  real  text-book  of  popular  prose 
instruction  on  this  subject  was  '^  Hervey's 
Meditations" — a  book  written  by  a  good 
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man,  bat  feeble  writer,  and  chiefly  djjstin- 
guisbed  by  its  inane  glitter.  But  now,  not 
to  speak  of  Dr.  Dick,  wboso  lucid  and 
widely-read  books  have  done  so  much  to 
popularize  the  theme,  the  genius  of  Chal- 
mers, Isaac  Taylor,  and  others,  has  made 
^p  for  the  indifference  of  ages.  Still,  Mi- 
chel is  the  proBe  laureate  of  the  stars. 
From  his  writings  ascends  hitherto  the  rich- 
est tribute  of  mingled  intelligence  of  their 
IftWB — love  for  their  beauty — admiration  of 
their  still  strong  order — hope  in  the  pro- 
fipects  of  manldnd,  as  reflected  in  their 
mirror — and  sense,  ever  profound  and  near, 
of  that  unseen  Power  who  counts  their 
numbers,  sustains  their  motions,  and  makes 
their  thousand  eyes  the  organs  and  the 
symbols  of  his  omniscience. 

In  some  of  the  Professor's  recent  works, 
such  as  his  ^^  Obseryations  on  the  System 
of  the  World,"  and  his  Preface  to  Willm's 
Education^  we  have  been  a  little  annoyed 
at  the  quantity  of  careless  writing  they 
contain — at  once  loose,  obscure,  and  incor- 
rect— and  have  been  tempted  to  lay  the 
blame  now  upon  his  printers,  and  now  upon 
his  own  most  incomprehensible  and  ne- 
bulous handwriting.  We  were  amused  the 
other  day  to  meet  with  a  sapient  critic  in 
the  Scottiih  Press j  who,  as  specimens  of  the 


fault  of  his  style,  clashes,  along  with  a 
paragraph  of  his,  some  sentences  written  by 
ene  of  his  friends,  whose  writing  is  totally 
distinct,  both  in  esfcnce  and  in  form. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  subject  with 
considerable  regret,  both  because  we  are 
always  sorry  to  part  from  a  frank,  friendly, 
and  intelligent  companion  like  Dr.  Nichol, 
and  because  we  are  eveu  yet  sorrier  to  leave 
a  theme  so  fascinating,  even  to  an  unscien- 
tific writer,  as  the^'  star-eyed  science."  We 
cannot  close  without  alluding  to  the  recent 
death  of  Miss  Herschell,  long  the  associate 
of  Sir  William,  in  his  midnight  observa- 
tions, and  to  whom  our  author  pays  an  elo- 
quent compliment,  in  his  "  Architecture  of 
the  Heavens."  After  lon^;  enjoying  the 
brilliant  reputation  of  her  brother,  and 
the  equally  wide  and  true,  if  not  so  bril- 
liant, reputation  of  her  nephew — ^retaining 
amid  the  chills  of  extreme  ago,  all  the  ar- 
dor of  her  enthusiasm,  and  engaged,  it  is 
said,  to  the  last  in  her  favorite  pursuit — 
she  has  fallen  asleep.  Every  astronomer, 
surely,  is  ready  to  envy  hef  fate,  so  far  as  her 
retaining  to  the  end  her  post  is  concerned 
To  die  at  the  telescope  is  surely  a  nobler 
destiny  than  to  die  at  the  cannon,  or  on  the 
throne. 


From  th«  Wc*talaft«r  aad    Por«ifB   Qaarfcrlj   R«tI«w. 
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1.  History  of  the  Girondists.    By  Alphonse  de  Lamartins.     In  three  Vols.     H.  G. 
Bohn. 

2.  Le  National^  for  February  and  Marchj  1848. 

3.  Tables  exhibiting  the  various  fluctuations  in  the  Three  per  Cent,  Consols^  from  1789 
to  1847.    By  J.  Van  Sommer.     Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 


[Of  the  TfLTknu  articlM  on  this  great  event,  with  which 
the  English  Jonraak  ahoandf  we  here  lelected  that  of  the 
Weitainsteri  became  it  ia  more  complete  in  its  details  of 
oircomstancet,  and  more  thorough  in  its  analysis  of  the 
caoses  which  led  to  the  revolntion— especially  of  those  of  a 
aoeial,  commercial,  and  financial  character,  than  anj  other 
we  hare  seen.  Its  genial  aympathj  with  the  aspiiations 
Ibr  libertji  and  its  hopeAil  Tiew  of  things,  better  accord 
also^  with  the  sentiments  likelj  to  prevail  among  us,  re- 
ipeetinff  the  OTont  The  views  ef  the  Edinburgh  RoTiew 
we  ahonld  have  preferred  to  see,  bat  the  April  number 
WM  not  iMued  at  the  saiUag  of  the  Steamer.— Ed.] 

Time  has  placed  upon  its  records  another 
of  tliose  ides  of  romance  in  which  truth  is 
Btrangor  thin  fiction.    A  crowd  of  CTcnts, 


bewildering  the  public  mind  from  their  pre- 
vious incredibility,  hare  passed  like  a 
dream ;  but,  not  like  a  dream,  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  story  of  February,  1848,  will 
not  fade  from  human  memory  as  a  nine 
days'  wonder.  The  term  "  revolution"  is 
too  feeble  to  express  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place; — a  change 
which  the  sublime  imagery  of  Scripture  can 
alone  adequately  depict.  We  seem  to  have 
stood  as  witnesses  to  the  opening  of  the 
seyenth  seal ;  as  listeners  to  the  sounding 
of  the  seventh  trumpet;  and  the  words 
that  rise  to  our  lips  are  those  of  the  Apo- 
calypse— ^^I  saw  a  mighty  angel  take  a 
I  stone,  like  a  great  mil&tone,  and  cast  it 
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inio  the  sea,  saying  ^  thus  with  violence 
shall  Babylon  be  oast  down,  and  shall  be 
found  no  more  at  all.'  " 

^'  The  Yoice  of  the  people,"  it  was  long 
since  said,  '*  is  the  voice  of  God  ;"  and  if 
it  be  ever  true  that  Heaven  sometimes  ap- 
pears visibly  to  man  in  the  judgment  of 
retribution  and  condemnation,  it  has  been 
now.  And  what  is  the  proclamation.^ — 
^'  Old  things  are  passing  away  and  behold 
I  make  all  things  new  !"  Old  systems  of 
eivil  polity ;  the  old  state  craft  of  cabinets 
and  diplomatists ;  the  old  trust  of  a  people 
in  princes,  and  of  princes  in  standing 
armies ;  the  old  intolerance  of  political  and 
religious  opinion ;  the  old  oppressions  of 
privilege  and  corruption  ; — these  are  pass- 
ing away,  and  a  new  era  is  commencing 
with  the  inspiration  of  new  hopes,  founded 
upon  the  ac(juisition  of  new  rights,  at  last 
beginning  to  be  cherished,  although  as  yet 
perhaps  imperfectly  understood. 

We  are  not  assuming  the  advent  of  a 
millennium.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  immediate  result  of  every  great 
political  convulsion,  like  that  which  has 
just  occurred,  is  calamitous ;  involving  a 
suspension  of  industir,  and  ruin  to  multi- 
tudes. Nor  are  we  believers  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  republican  forms  of  government  to 
exempt  mankind  from  the  consequences  of 
kuman  errors  and  passions.  In  the  question 
of  whether  the  late  cabinet  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  or  that  which  has  been  suddenly  formed 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  be  the  better  quali- 
fied, royalty  apart,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  we  take  but  little  interest.  All 
men  have  their  weaknesses,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  none  is  infallible  ;  but  it  is  not 
men  that  will  now  govern  ;  it  is  principles. 
The  actors  that  henceforth  will  appear 
upon  the  stage  will  be  but  the  springs  of  a 
mightier  movement;  and  that  movement 
will  be  an  onward  one ;  misdirected  some- 
times, and  erratic  in  its  course,  but  still  an 
onward  movement,  one  which  nothing  cm 
stay  or  resist ;  for  in  the  earthquake  which 
Las  swept  away  a  dynasty,  have  disappeared 
some  of  the  mightiest  but  last  remaining 
barriers  to  human  progress. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  state  the  grounds 
of  our  opinion ;  and  this  will  be  best  done 
in  the  course  of  the  observations  that  will 
naturally  arise  out  of  a  connected  narrative 
of  the  facts.  These  we  will  note  down  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  transpired, 
both  with  a  view  to  present  explanation, 
and  the  convenience  of  future  reference,  in 
a  form,  which,  a  few  yean  hence,  may  be 


somewhat  more  available  (to  our  readan 
at  least)  than  existing  fugitive  newspaper 
documents,  or  the  elaborate  histories  of  tho 
time,  in  ten  or  twenty  volumes,  that  will 
one  day  issue  from  the  press. 


The  character  of  the  ex-king  of  tho 
French  may  be  described  almost  in  a  word ; 
it  has  not  been  that  of  a  man  with  either  a 
bad  heart  or  a  weak  head.  It  has  been 
that  common-place  character,  whidi  appliea 
to  a  multitude  of  mortals  in  private  life, 
with  whom  self,  family,  friends,  and  oon- 
nexions,  are  the  great  centre  npon  whiab 
the  world  turns.  It  is  a  misfortune  for 
mankind,  when  one  of  this  dass  fills  a 
throne ;  a  still  greater  misfortune  vrhen  ho 
who  fills  it  possesses  great  talents,  peqferi- 
ed  by  the  same  bias ;  and  of  the  real, 
natural,  and  acuuired  abilities  of  Louis 
Philippe,  no  one  has  entertained  a  doubt. 

The  accident  of  a  moment,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  made  him  a  monarch  ;  but  he 
was  to  be  a  citizen-king,  surrounded  with 
republican  institutions ! — an  anomalous  po- 
sition which  there  was  no  time  to  consider* 
The  republicans  were  weak,  and  some  ral- 
lying point  was  necessary  to  prevent  anar- 
chy. He  presented  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. 

The  policy  that  it  was  likely  he  would 
pursue  soon  became  apparent.  It  was  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  detnocracy,  and  pre- 
vent any  further  encroachments  upon  the 
traditionary  prerogatives  of  the  crowu.  If 
\^e  thought  at  all  of  the  welfare  of  France, 
it  was  but  the  eld  story,  "  everything /or 
the  people,  but  nothing  by  the  people  ;'* 
"  I  and  my  family"  were  tho  tbcuis  of 
every  roynl  speech — **  L'etat  c'est  moi.'' 

His  first  step  was  to  disembarrass  himself 
of  the  instruments  of  his  elevation.  He 
behaved  with  coldness  to  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, quarreled  with  Lafayette,  and  dis- 
missed from  olHce  Lafittc  and  Dupont  de 
I'Euro.  The  liberal  party  became  indig- 
nant ;  Casimir  P6rier  was  called  to  office  to 
pat  them  down  ;  Armaad  Carrel  attacked 
the  measures  of  tho  court  in  the  "National," 
and  commenced  in  the  same  journal  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  comparative  merits  of  a  mo- 
narchical and  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  press  was  attacked  ;  insurreo- 
tionary  movements  followed  ;  and  violence^ 
on  the  one  nand,  in  the  suppression  of 
imeutesy  and  corruption  on  the  other,  as  a 
means  of  support,  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Turning  to  one  of  the  back  numbers 
of  this  RavieW|  published  in  October  1837, 


IMS.]                                                            OP  7KBBIIABT,  1848.  Ill 

we  find  the  folIowiDg  description  of  th<  direct  bribes,  the  gorernmcnt  last  its  last 

■tens   t&ken  by  Louis- Philippe  to  seduc*  bold   upon  public  opinioD.      It  remained 

sna  oomipt  Uie  popuUr  leaders  opposed  U  onlv  to  be  proved  wbat  stren^h  tonld  be 

bim.     It  reads  with  new  interest  now  thai  derived    from    bongbt   majenties  in  th« 

the  pla;  bas  been  played  out,  and  that  wt  Chambers,  fortifications,  and  an  immonw 

know  the  catastrophe  of  the  plot,  in  tht  standing  army.    These  were  soon  to  be  put 

«ase  of  all  the  parties  conoemed.  to  the  test ;  but  at  the  moment  when  th« 
trial  was  about  to  be  made,  no  one  prediet- 

"  One  of  the  mosi  deplornble  eOects  of  the  new  ei  or  could  have  foreseen  that  the  end  wat 

gavemnieat  of  France  is  ibe  prafliple  immoralit]  -^ 

which  il  is  iDdastrioasly  sprewtirg  amcxif  th(  vu~  _™.-  :..  D.-i.  ;_  T.«„.™  .»««  .«— 

ablest  and  moat  accomplish  of  1he%oi.<h.    Al,  .^  ^^  ^^     ,  1""^.^  ^1;^ °»^.  «»•>  *«« 

the  arts  of  comiptioo  which  Napolron  exerciuc  ,*•>«  opening  (rf  the  Chambers,  when  it  ^ 


towards  Ibe  dregs  of  the  revoluiion,  are  put  io  known  that  M.  GniMt  oonld  command  a 

practice  by  ibe  preaent  ruler  upon  the  ilUi  ol  clear  majority  of  100  votes ;  and  when  bit 

France;  aud  few  an  they  ibai  resist     Somi  position,  however  it  might  be  assailed,  was, 

ntsbed  beadloi^  from  the  firsi,  and  mei  the  bribei  „  „e  ,ere  assured  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of 

half  way ;  others  held  on  I  for  a  lime,  bul  Ibeii  t^^  ny^^^i       t         ^te  impregnable.     So  it 

IJiS"    ".'i     ™'"^„   T'?™'"^!™*'^!!^^;  »Ppa«ed  to   ft.  Guiiot  hiiself,  to   the 

and  as  Ibey  grew  more  hungry,    fcvery  man  ol  Tff  j     h    ii.         ■     i     £_■     j      *  .t 

lileiary  repoiuion  who  will  sell  himself  U>  tbt  ^'ng,  and  aU  the  private  friends  of  the 

MTemmeot  U  ijoiged  with  places  and  loaded  wiih  minister  ;    and   that  oonfidenoc   was   their 

decoratiooa.    Every  risioK  youiw  man  of  the  leaei  nun. 

promise  is  lured  and  courted  to  the  same  dishonor-       Tbesession  began  atonnily,  and  with  omi- 

abla  distinction.    Those  who  reaisi  ihe  seduclioo  nous  presages  of  a  losing  cause      The  first 

must  be  proof  against  every  temotalion  which  ii  questionthat  gave  rise  to  a  serious  disoue- 

atronsest  on  a  French  mmd  ;  lot  ibe  vanity,  which  ?■  „    _„  .„„ik„.  .„.ki;_  .~...,i.i      i>  k.j 

is  the'tad  side  of  the  national  sociability  'and  love  f"""'  7"  "°*''<"  ?"""'  ""t^^"^'  .  '*  ''.»* 

Of  sympathy,  makes  the  French,  of  all  others,  the  ^«°  ^"'^S  ^<"™  ""»  ■Ppomtments  under 

people  who  are  the  most  eager  for  dislinction;  and  the  government  were  often  to  bo  procured 

as  were  is  no  national  res^  for  birth,  and  bol  by  money  as  well  as  patronage  ;  and,  in  the 

little  lot  weftllb,  almoel  the  oAly  adventitious  dis-  aSair  of  M.  Petit,  dear  evideooe  of  a  ne- 

tinctions  sre  iboae  which  government  can  confer,  gotiation  of  the  pecuniary  terms  upon  which 

Accordingly,  the  ponuiis  ol  iotelleci,  but  Utely  m>  one  place  was  to  be  surrendered  and  another 

ardently  engaged  m.  are  almost  abandoned;  no  ^^t^^^^i   ^„  brought  home  to  the  private 

•nthosiasUc  crowds  now  throng  the  teciure-room : . '  ,  w   r-I^T—.      Tv- H- * 

M.  Goizot  baa  Ml  hie  profesi.r's  chair  and  his  >ccret*Tf  of  «.-  Guiiot.     The  case  was  not 

historical  speudatiooe,  and  would  fain  be  the  bir  P^rbaps  matcnally  worse  than  onr  own  al- 

Soberl  IWof  Fiance ;  M.  Thiers  is  trying  to  he  most  equally  indefensible  custom  of  Belling 

the  Csnningi  M.  Covsin  and  M.  ViUemain  have  and  exchanging  commissioDB  in  the  army  ; 

ceased  to  lecture,  have  ceased  even  to  pnblisb;  M.  and  the  defence  of  M.  Gniiot  was  that  the 

dsBaranie  is  an  ambassador  ;TannegnyDuchiiel,  pmctioe  had  been  tolerated  by  bis  prede- 

iDUead  of  upoundinK  Ricardo   ana  making  his  ^^^rs,  although  not  countenanced  by  law. 

profoDadspeculaUonsknown  wheie  they  are  more  u    ii.       i.l  -^  a  •     ^  ±  .■         t 

i>Mded  tb^n  any  other  country  in  Europe,  wa.  ^^  thought  it  sufficient  to  givonot.ce  of  an 

a  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  died  not  act  npon  "'  *^  prohibit  such  tmnsactions  for  the  fd- 

bis  own  prmciplea,  and  la  waiting  to  be  M  again  J  ture,  and   render  them  penal.     This  wai 

the  press  which  so  lately  leemcd  with  bc^s  of  admitting  judgment   against    himself    for 

bisloryaod philosophy, nowscareelyprodiiccsone,  sanotioning  an  act  which  be  knew  to  be  in 

and  the  young  men  who  could  have  written  ihem  itself  wrong:  and  was  descending  from  the 

areeitherplacemen  orgaping  place-hunters,  dis-  advantage  ground  which  he  had  hitherto 
gnsting  Ibe  well-disposed  oi  all  parties  by  tbeir  .  tb  .e  . 

avidity,  and  their  open  defiance  of  even  the  pre- 


»  of  principle.' 

It  was  this  cancer,  whioh  had  eaten  into 
the  system  of  Louis-Philippe's  administra- 
tion till  it  had  left  nothing  vital,  that  de- 
stroyed it.  When  it  had  proceeded  to  snob 
an  extent  that  a  minister  (M.  Teste)  was 
fbfmally  aoouaed  before  a  criminal  conrt, 
and  nltimately  fimnd  guilty  of  receiving 

*  Rom  the  review  of  the  "LlfeorArmand  Car- 
icL'',by  tAWLeadon  and  WcatmiaMer  Beview 

Sir  ocH*^  un. 


maintained,  of  a  moral  reputation,  person- 
ally irreproachable  . 

The  second  marked  incident  of  the  ses- 
sion was  a  speeob  (Jan.  14th)  of  M.  le 
Comte  de  Montalembert  noon  the  Swisa 
question,  in  whioh  the  most  violent  denund- 
ations  were  thundered  against  radicals,  re- 
formers, and  republicans,  whether  of  Swit- 
■erland  or  France.  The  speech  was  warmly 
applauded  by  the  Conservative  party ;  and 
the  Dnke  de  Nemours  and  M.  GSniiot  per- 
sonally tendered  tbeir  oongratnlations  to 
theontoriqKMihiinweeH.    laUtamiditof 
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them,  but  as  a  warning  thrown  away,  came 
the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Sicilj,  oom- 
mencing,  Jan.  12th,  with  an  insurrection- 
arj  movement  at  Pidermo.  The  discussion 
upon  the  paragraph  of  the  address  npon  the 
Swiss  policy  of  government,  was  closed  by 
a  division,  Feb.  3d,  when  the  numbers 
were, — 


For  the  paragraph    - 
Against  it        -        - 

Majority  for  Ministers 


260 
126 

80 


The  third  important  discussion,  and  in 
fact  the  final  one,  for  with  it  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ended  its  existence,  arose  out 
of  a  paragraph  of  the  address  in  which  the 
promoters  of  the  numerous  reform  banquets 
that  had  been  held  during  the  preceding 
year  were  stigmatized  as  mischievious  agi- 
tators, blind  to  the  true  interests  of  their 
country,  and  influenced  by  hostile  passions. 
This  was  a  gross  insult  to  the  members  of 
the  opposition,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom 
had  been  present  at  some  one  or  more  of 
these  banquets,  and,  followed  up  as  it  was 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (M.  Duch&tel^,  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice  (M.  Hubert),  that  there  should 
be  no  reform,  was  a  wanton  defiance  of 
the  entire  nation.  It  now  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  men  in  the  responsible  position  of 
ministers  could  have  become  headstrong 
and  reckless  enough  to  have  thrown  down 
such  a  challenge.  The  explanation  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  obstinacy  of  wounded 
pride,  arising  out  of  the  personal  offence 
which  these  oanquets  had  given  to.  Louis- 
Philippe  ;  for  at  most  of  them,  and  even 
where  the  lan^age  of  the  speakers  in  con- 
demnation 01  the  government  measures 
was  the  most  moderate,  the  King's  health 
had  been  designedly  omitted.  The  tone  of 
the  debate  under  these  circumstances  of 
irritation  necessarily  became  that  of  mutual 
exasperation  ;  and  the  strong  language  em- 
ployed by  M.  Duchatel  and  M.  Hubert, 
instead  of  serving  the  cabinet,  only  weak- 
ened it,  by  drawing  forth  the  angrv  excla- 
mations of  ^'  this  is  worse  than  Polignac," 
— "  blood  will  follow  these  threats." 

The  more  moderate  and  independent 
portion  of  the  Conservative  party  at  last 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  probable  effect  of 
this  violence  upon  the  country,  proposed^ 
as  a  compromise,  an  amendment,  meaaing 
very  much  the  same  thing  as  the  original 
paragraph,  but  suppressing  the  offensive 
terms  ^^  eimemii  ei  aioeuglesJ^    If  this  com- 


promise had  been  aeoepted,  the  itorm  wmdd 
at  once  have  subsided.  It  would  of  ooune 
have  led,  though  tardily,  to  the  eoneeanoa 
of  reform  ;  but  the  certainty  of  reform  h^ 
ing  won  at  last  would  have  prevented  rero- 
lution.  Nothing,  howerer,  could  shake  the 
pertinacity  of  the  court  party.  The  tenns 
^<  ennemb  et  avougles"  were  to  be  retained 
at  all  risks.  Significant  and  memorable 
words.  To  whom  were  thev  really  appliea* 
ble  }  To  Louis-Philippe,  his  own  enemy, 
and  blind  to  his  own  destiny.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  division  of  tVidaj^  Febm- 
aryll — 


For  the  originai  paragraph 
Against  it       .        .        • 
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The  diminution  of  his  majority  and  tlie 
breaking  up  of  his  party  appeared  to  pro- 
duce no  sensible  effect  upon  the  minieler. 
M.  Sallandrouze  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  government  should  itself 
take  the  initiative  in  the  reforms  required 
and  demanded  by  the  country,  but  it  wma 
rejected  by  M.  Guizot.  The  numben  were 
(February  12)— 

Against  the  amendment  of  M.  SaUandnNUi  -  ftStSt 
For  the  amendment        ....       XSB 


Majority  for  Ministers 


n 


We  now  find  M.  Guixot  making  ^nurae 
promises  of  taking  the  subject  of  par&a- 
mentary  reform  into  consideration,  mit  re- 
fusing to  pledge  himself  to  the  introdni^on 
of  any  specific  measures  respecting  it 
year  or  the  next,  and  emphatically  ezp] 
ing  and  repeating  his  determination  to  pot 
down  all  public  demonstrations^of  opinion, 
in  the  shape  of  reform  banquets.  Tnis 
met  by  the  opposition  declaring  their 
lution  to  attend  the  reform  banquet  i 
had  been  announced  for  the  twelfth  anron- 
dissement  of  Paris,  and  defying  the  minister 
to  make  good  his  threat ;  no  law  esdsting 
against  a  public  meeting  for  any  peeoeaUe 
and  constitutional  object. 

Upon  this  conduct  of  the  opposition  tliere 
can  hardily  be  two  opinions.  The  minie- 
tcr  had  clearly  oommitted  himself  to  a 
course  of  which  the  tendency,  as  utterly 
destructive  of  public  liberty,  oonld  not  be 
mistaken.  Its  illegality  was  also  olmofui, 
for  the  law  which  forbade  organiied  mm>- 
oiations  without  the  sanction  of  the  polioe, 
never  was  intended  to  apply  to  a  meeting  of 
persons  not  affiliated  in  sooieties  $  or,  as  it 
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was  properly  observed,  the  law  would  have  '  niirlit  previous, — pr«M»]anir»ti(»ns  w<;ro -^o.-ted 
inteidirtiHi  a  family  diuiKT  party,  without  ,  al*out  the  stn-cts  liy  the  ]M)li«'(\  ninitniiieinn^ 
a  police  commissioner  as  one  of  the  invitt/d  that  no  Ihiniiuct  <»r  piitce^^inn  wuuld  ho 
guests.  Illegal,  however,  or  not,  it  was  piMiuilti'd,  aui  cautioning  the  public  .iirainst 
the  duty  of  every  man  opposed  to  ahsolu-  I  tumultuous  as.somblag.*s  in  th<*  str;  cts. 
tism  to  make  a  i^tand  here.  To  surrender  In  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  intima- 
the  right  now  attacked  was  tamely  to  bow  |  tion  to  the  same  efl\'Ct  was  reeeivi  d  iluring 
the  neck  to  despotism,  and  s«'e  the  last '  the  early  part  of  the  fitting,  and  at  once 
vestig«s  of  freedom  contemptuously  trodden  '  put  an  end  to  the   discussion  of  all  other 


under  foot. 

To  try  the  question,  it  was  decided  that 


business. 
"  The  opposition  niemhor:?,  wiih  ^1  0  li'cn  Bar- 


the  reform  han«{uet  of  the  twelfth  arnmdissc-  '■  rot,  rt-tinMl  uito  a  coaimitlfe  room  in  oy.-^ii'.'-.    At 

ment  of  Paris,  which  had  boi-n   postj)oned  '  Icn^^ih  M.  Olilon  Barrot  entered  the  cliainl cr  fol- 

from    time  to  time,  waiting  the   course  of  j  h)Wfi!  I.y  ava.-i  immlici  of  liejuiiif^,  an«l  i:i  a  ino- 

events,  should   now  merge   into   a  g.-neral    "I'Mitthc  honse  wa-^allaHci.lion.  M  ().:il<in  Harrot 

bamiuet  to  which  the  independent  memlK.r>    '"'•"^'^''•^'^'•y  io<ts  and attiTnlUidin^r  to  ,1... .jcn.al  hy 

^/'i    .1   /M        1  1  4i  1  I-  11      i  the  KOVi'Uiinfnt.  in  the  coiiise  oi  tluMlfl;;!!' on  the 

of  both  C. hambers,  and  the  pu]»he  generally,    ,...,,;,,^  ,,f  „,,.  ,i,,,l  ,„•  ,i,i,,„,  j^  ^,.^,,,,,;^.  ,,,,j^. 

should  be  mviteil.  1  he  object  b.'ing  a  pa-  |  out  iiimu:i  or  witliout  arms,  to  discii>s  tlicii  poli- 
citic  demonstration  of  opinion,  it  was  ar-  ;  tical  ii;:lus.  he  ^aid  that  the  intention  oj  ilieoppo- 
ranged,  that  to  avoid  all  danger  of  collision  |  sition  dcpiiiies  in  attendir:tr  the  iKuninc!  \\u^  to 
with  the  authorities,  the  banquet  should  «'^****'"t  the  existiiice  of  the  lisjht,  and  allow  the 
not  be  held  in   Paris  itself,  but  in  the  sub-  "  fiovernuunt  the  opportunity  of  setthii-  the  (jiies- 

urbs,  at  Chaillot,  near  the  Jkrriere  de  !  »'^''M'«»"'^' »l'^^^•^;"^'^•  "e  ad  led  that  he  was 
1,1..;  .|  1    A        1  xi       1       !•*         -.' con vmce«l,  that  if  the  ffovernmenl  had  allowed  the 

I/htoile;    and    to    place    the    legality    of    „,,„if, ,,,,;;„„    „,  take  place,    the   puhl.c    peace 

tbc^  meeting  beyond  all   doubt,  by  giving :  ^v(m,K|  not  have  ken  disturbed,  and  the  public 
it  as  much   as  possible   the  character  of  a  i  mind  would  have  been  mote  tranquil, 
private  re-union,  the  number  of  guests  was  j      **  M.  Ducfialtl  replied  at  considerable  length, 
limited  to  1,500,  and  no  person  not  invited  i  He  said  lh.it  ilie  intention  of  the  Roverninont.  till 
was  to  be  admitted  j  *^'^*  inorning,  was  to  have  allowed  tin;  baiapiet  to 

iNearly  one  hundred   Deputies,  including    l"'""^?*' '/'"/'  merely  to  have  protested  ajra.nst  it. 
nr    f\  1-1        o        X    i\  ;    1     Ti'  1        'III  order  to  let  the  nuestioii  be  tried  before  theordi- 

M.  Odilon  Barrot,  Dupon  do  I  Kuro,  La- .  ^^^,^,  tribunals;  but  the  manifesto  issued  that 
niartine,  &c.,  but  not  M.  1  hiers,  who  held  jT.oii.injr  bv  the  Banquet  Committee  had  chanejed 
aloof  (awaiting  to  be  sent  for  y)y  the  king),  everythin-r.  It  was  an  appeal  to  clas-cs  oppi.«ed 
accepted  the  invitation.  A  few  members  to  the  jrovernrnent,  and  wasdans;erou-Jio  ili»*  peace 
only  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  signified  of  t!ie  capital.  The  g<)vernrii(Mil  wa<  inclined  to 
their  intention  to  be  present.  I  ••""^^'   "»^  question  to  h..-  settled  judicially    and 

The  day  fixed  for  the  banquet  was  Tues- 1  ?"'•*,  '•'''  •»''*!^^'  ?»  "''/'^'•'"»'  '"  ""Z^'"      ^^^^y 
J         L'  I  .^^1  1    -^  X        x-i    therefoie  resolved  to  suppress  the  meelmsr. 

day    February  22nd,  and   it  was  not  until ;      ..  .j,,,^^  ^-^.j^,,  ,^..,,  „,».;,  terminated  bv  n.ljourn- 

the  iMonday---the  day  preee.ling— that  the    ^ent ;  the  members  separating  in  a  .sfal.j  (,f  the 
government  finally   determined  to  att'  nipt  \  rruMte-t  ajrilailon.'* 
it<i  suppres*iion.     The  first  intention  of  iM.  , 

(tuizot  was  to  allow  the  banquet  to  pr«  ece<l,  \  Some  dilFeivnee  of  opinion  arose  ninong 
under  protest.  A  civil  (dtieer  was  to  be  tlie  members  of  the  Han'ju-'t  Committee 
sent  to  verify  the  fact  of  meeting,  an  1  af-  and  the  d«'j»utii'S  of  th"  opjiositi-m,  wh«  thcr 
terwards  a  crown  prosecution  was  to  b.»  the  proclamation  (»f  tin*  government  >h'»uld 
commenced  against  its  originators  ;  but  on  be  uiieyed.  A  minority  w-re  inclin"d  to 
the  Monday  tlie  court  took  ofl\»nee  or  alarm  .  form  th"  procession  at  all  hazards  ;  but  it 
at  an  advertisement  and  proi'i-amme  which  was  finally  agreed  that  the  meeting  should 
appeared  in  the  opposition  journals,  of  a  ^  be  given  up  ;  that  the  public  should  be 
contemplated  procession  from  the  .Made-!  urged  to  maintain  a  peaceable  attitude,  ro 
Icine  to  CMiaillot ;  to  consist  of  the  guests]  as  to  put   the  government  wholly  in   the 

'  wrong,  and  that  the  late  discussion  of  the 
question  in  i\i2  Chambers  should  be  re- 
newed in  a  form  that  would  lead  either  to 
a  dissolution,  and  80  bring  it  before  the 
electors,  or  to  a  change  of  cabinet.  Articles 
of  impeachment  were  therefore  to  be  moved 
airainst  the  ministry,  by  M.  Odilon  Harrot. 
Th  jse  were  not  expected  to  be  carried,  but 


invited  to  the  banquet,  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  National  Guards,  with  students  and 
others,  who  were  expected  to  assist,  as  an 
escort.  On  the  Montlay  evening,  when  it 
was  of  course  too  late  to  prevent  the  as- 
sembling of  crowds  the  next  day  to  witness 
the  procession, — the  banquet  having  been 
the  sole  theme  of  conTcrsation  for  a  fort- 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  I.  8 
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thoy  ^YOuld  suffice  to  create  an  agitation 
that  would  forci^  the  governmout  to  givi* 
way  ;  or  failing  to  Jo  so,  the  opposition, 
by  resigning  in  a  body,  had  the  power  in 
thcii-  hands  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  number  of  Depu- 
ties rotainini;  their  seats,  although  a  majo- 
rity, would  be  insufficient  to  constitute  the 
legal  quorum  required  for  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  business  of  the  session. 

In  the  morning,  a  formal  announcement 
that  the  banquet  was  deferred  appeared  in 
all  the  opposition  papers,  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  haying  been  assured  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  form  a  proces- 
sion, the  orders  he  had  given  to  the  troops 
of  the  lino  to  occupy  the  ground  and  all  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
were  countermanded.  Picqucts,  only,  were 
stationed  in  places  where  crowds  might  bo 
expected  to  assemble,  sufficient,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, to  disperse  a  mob ;  but  no  serious 
disturbance  was  anticipated,  cither  by  the 
ministry  or  its  opponents. 

The  proclamations,  however,  of  the  pre- 
fect of  the  police  (M.  Dclcssert),  and  the 
announcement  of  the  opposition  journals, 
came  too  late.  They  had  not  been  read  by 
multitudes  of  the  working  classes,  who  had 
previously  set  apart  the  day  for  a  fetc^  and 
who,  even  when  they  had  read  the  notices, 
were  little  inclined  to  be  baulked  of  their 
holiday.  The  majority  of  these  might  be 
peaceably  disposed,  but  their  presence  in 
the  streets  was  necessarily  calculated  to 
render  formidable  the  smaller  number  bent 
upon  mischief,  if  an  opportunity  should 
arise.  Unfavourable  weather,  raiu  falling 
at  intervals,  did  not  affect  this  disposition  ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  the  Place  de  la  Ma- 
deleine, the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  tlie 
Champs  Elysees,  were  thronged  by  the 
working  classes. 

r  "At  noon,  the  vast  area  between  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  was 
crowded  with  a  dense  multitude,  which  at  one 
time  could  not  have  amounted  to  less  than  thirty 
thousand  persons.  A  little  before  twelve  o*clork, 
a  procewion  of  labouring  persons,  consistini;  of 
several  hundreds,  attired  chiefly  in  blouses,  arriv- 
ed by  the  Rue  St.  Honore,and  the  Rue  Duphot,  at 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  and  halted  at  the  hotel 
where  the  meetings  of  the  opposition  deputies  have 
been  usually  held.  Until  this  moment  no  display 
of  military  force  took  place  at  this  point.  Soon 
afterwanis,  however,  a  raiment  of  infantry,  ac- 
companied by  a  civil  magistrate,  wearing  the  tri- 
color sash,  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  The  usual  summons  to  dis- 
perse being  read,  the  persons  forming  the  proces- 


sion submitted  without  anv  resiMance,  and  marchet! 
away,  taking  the  route  towards  the  eastern  fau- 
bounrs. 

*'  The  multitude  around  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
deleine now  became  mo.<t  formidable  in  numbers, 
thou)ch  manifesting  no  symptoms  of  disorder  or 
violence.  The  regiment  which  had  arrived  were 
drawn  up  in  line  alon.;  the  railing  of  the  church. 
Soon  after  several  squadrons  of  the  municipal 
cavalry  arrived,  and  the  populace  was  desired  to 
disperse.  This  order  being  disregarded,  the  cbai|^ 
was  sounded,  and  the  dragoons  rushed  on  the 
people.  A  flrst  efTort  was  made  to  disperse  the 
crowd  by  the  mere  force  of  the  horses,  without 
the  use  of  arms,  and  the  dragoons  did  not  draw. 
This,  however,  proving  ineffectual,  several  charges 
with  drawn  swords  were  made,  the  flat  of  the 
sword  only  being  used.  By  these  means,  the 
multitude  was  at  length  dispersed,  without  any  loss 
of  life  or  injury  that  we  could  hear  of.  At  one 
o'clock,  the  main  thoroughfares  were  clear.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  principal  streets 
were  patrolled  by  the  cavalry  of  the  municipal 
guanl,  the  infantry  of  the  line  keeping  clear  the 
footways. 

*'  Throughout  these  operations  the  good  temper, 
forbearance,  discipline,  and  intelligence  of  the 
troops  of  every  class  were  especially  remarkable. 
It  is  ri^ht  to  state  that  the  same  good  dispositions 
were  observable  generally  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  seen  shaking  hands  with  the 
cavalry  commanded  to  disperse  them,  and  salnting 
the  infantry  regiments  with  *  Vive  la  Ligne  !' 

**  Each  company  of  infantry  carried,  besides 
their  usual  arms,  a  collection  of  implements  for 
cutting  down  barricades,  such  as  hatchets,  pick- 
axes, ad/es,  &c.  These  were  tied  upon  the  knap- 
sack, each  soldier  carrying  one."* 

Wo  next  hear  of  a  mob  of  the  lowest 
rabble  running  through  the  Champs  £lj- 
sees,  breaking  the  lamps ;  of  a  crowd  at- 
tempting to  escalade  the  railings  and  walls 
surrounding  the  Chamber  of  Depaties,  but 
repulsed,  and  afterwards  retiring,  singing 
the  "  Marseillai.se,"  and  a  chorus  from  the 
new  opera  of  the  "  Girondins,''  "  Mourir 
pour  la  Patric  ;''  of  a  deputation  of  stud- 
ents, accompanied  by  another  crowd,  arriv- 
ing at  the  ofiico  of  the  *'  National*'  with  a 
copy  of  their  petition  to  the  Chambers  for 
the  impeachment  of  ministers  ;  and  towards 
evening  of  attempts  to  form  barricades  in 
different  streets;  attempts  for  the  most  part 
frustrated  by  the  municipal  guards,  or  the 
troops  of  the  line.  These  petty  commotions 
created  so  little  uneasiness,  that  the  funds 
not  only  remained  firm,  bat  in  the  belief 
that  the  threatened  danger  was  past,  slightly 
rose.  The  three  per  cents,  which  were  on 
the  Friday  at  73f.  85c.,  opened  on  Tues* 

day  at  73 f.  90c.,  and  closed  at  74f. 

•• 

♦  The  "  Express"  of  Wcdneiday  evening,  Feb 
23, 1848. 
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At  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  three  im- 
peachirtents  against  the  Cabinet  were  handed 
to  the  President,  who  without  readin;^  them 
ordered  that  thoy  should  be  taken  into  con- 
6idcration  on  Thursday.     One  of  the  im- 

Seachmcnts  was  presented  on  the  part  of 
I.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  signed  by  fifty-three 
deputies ;  another  on  the  part  M.  Duvcr- 
gier  d^Haarannc ;  the  third  on  the  part  of 
Si.  do  Gcnoude,  deputy  for  Toulouse.* 

In  the  evening,  the  disturbances  were  re- 
newed, and  now  began  to  wear  a  threaten- 
ing aspect.  Gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken 
open  ;  barricades  were  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  principal  markets;  lamps 
were  extinguished  ;  posts  of  the  municipal 
guards  were  attacked  ;  the  streets  were 
filled  with  troops  ;  and  at  night,  anxiety 
for  the  result  of  the  sanguinary  contest  on 
the  morrow,  which  had  become  inevitable, 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Paris. 

Perhaps  in  saying  this  we  should  except 


unconscious  of  danger.  Eighty  thousand 
troops  of  the  lino  had  boon  concciitiatodin 
or  near  Paris,  and  Paris  was  now  surround- 
ed by  forts,  to  which  the  troops  could  re- 
treat in  case  of  need,  and  by  which  all  the 
principal  roads  of  the  metropolis  could  be 
commanded.  A  portion  of  the  ^National 
Guard  were  known  to  be  disaffected,  but  the 
general  body,  it  was  believed,  being  com- 
posed of  the  middle  classen,  who  had  some- 
thing to  lose,  were  disposed  to  assist  in  the 
suppres.sion  of  any  riotous  demonstrations, 
that  might  directly  or  indirectly  affect  pro- 
perty ;  and  of  the  readiness  of  the  municipal 
guard,  or  armed  police,  to  support  the  go- 
vernment, there  couM  be  no  doubt.  The 
worst  that  could  happen  seemed  to  be  the 
loss  of  a  few  lives,  but  lives  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  I.ouis-Philippe,  could  bo  well 
spared,  and  the  possible  sacrifice  of  JNI.  Gui- 
zot,  to  his  rival,  M.  Thiers. 

It  is  of  some  practical  moment,  in  refer- 


tho  court  party,  for,  although  slumbering   ence  to  our  own  future  prospects,  not  so 
on  the  edge  of  a   volcano,  they  appeared  '  much  to  comment  upon  the  error  of  these 

I  calculations,    as  to  trace  its  source.     The 

^\7}^?  ^''^1'''''''',^  ""T^^'^"^^^  arose  out  of  the  ignorance  of  the 

M.  CWilon  Barrot and  the  deputies  oi  ihe  left:  I  .        i  •.     r  •      i    °  r  ai  ,      . 

We  propose  to  place  the  ministers  in  accusation    government  and  its  fricnd.s,  of  the    extent 


as  guilty — 

1.  Ol  having  betrayed  abroad  the  honour  and  the 
imerf.sts  of  France. 

2.  Of  having  falsified  the  principle."*  of  the  con- 
Mitution,  violated  (he  guarantees  of  liberty,  and  at- 
tackeil  the  rights  of  the  people. 


to  which  thoy  stood  damaged  in  public 
opinion.  Thoy  were  right  enough  in  their 
estimate  of  the  wcaknes'i)  of  a  mob ;  but 
wrong  in  not  perceiving  that  even  that  weak- 
ness  was    strength  as   compared  with  the 

3.  Ofhaving,  by  a  syslemaiic  corruption,  aitenint- ;  feebleness  of  a  party,  left  without  a  sindc 
edio  Bubsiiluie,  lor  the  free  cxprensiun  of  public    jj^ncstor  unbought  adherent  throughout  tbe 
opinion,  the  calculations  of  private  mterest,  and  thus  '  .  nn      "         it  i     r  **  i  i 
perverted  the  representative  government.                  i  country.     1  he  ragged  boys  who  break  lamp- 

4.  Of  -"       ■ 
in  public  vuiwtrn,  ao  wtii  as  ju  an  luc  |/i c i ij^u u v  1.-9    luiious;  DUX  ici  It   comu  10  u  lair  siana-up 

*1  •SS^gW/iame  inters,. wn..ed  ,he  fin- '  fi^'"  1"=*^--  »  '^'>^^  '''  '»'««*  va^rantsand 
ances  of  the 
and  the  grandeur 

tj.  Of  having 
right  inherent  to  every  free'  constitution,  and  the    ,„„„     ^i. ,    ,.:^f,^„.     ,..:n    i  .^    a  .«•  i^.i       r>   i. 
exercise  of  which  had  been  puarame.-d  iJ  ihem  by  1  *?>     *'':=,  .'■r^'^\    ^ill^  In    deeded.     But 
the  charter,  by  the  laws,  and  by  fonuer  precedents.  "* '     " 

7.  Of  having,  in  line,  by  a  policy  overtly  counter- 
revolutionary, placed  in  question  all  the  conquesis 
of  our  two  revolutions,  and  thrown  the  country  into 
a  profound  agitation. 

The  following  were  the  signatures: — 

M.M.  Odilon  Barrol,  Duvergier  dllnuranne, 
Thiard  (General),  Dupont  (de 

Leon  de    ~ 

H».'thmont 

Uavin,  Leon  Paucher,  Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrie,  Le 
Courtais,{IIoricnsius-baint-Albin,  Cremieux,  Gaul- 
tier  de  Hum  illy,  Biinbault,  Boissel,  Beaumont  (de 
la  Sommi-O,  Lesseps,  Mauguin,  Creton,  Abalucci, 
Luneau,  Baron,  Latayette  ( Georges VMarie,  Carnol, 
Bureaux  de  Puzy,  Dussolier,  Matnieu  (Saone-et- 
Loire),  Drouyn-dc-rHuys,  D'Aragon,  Cambaceres 
(de),  urault,  Marquis,  Bi^ot,  Cluinette,  Maichain, 
Lefurt'Gonssolin,  Tessie  de  la  Motte,  Demarvay, 
Berger,  Bonnin,  Jouvenccl  fde),  Larabit,  Vavin, 
Grarnon,  Murat-Ballangc,  TaillaDdier. 


1*  having  trafficked  for  ministerial  purposes   glasses  and  shop  windows,  do  not  make  rcvo- 
lic  offices,  as  well  as  in  all  the  pren^gatives    lutions;  but  let  it  come  to  a  fair  stand-up 

ivilegesol  power  I  g  |^^  between  a  crowd  of  street  vagrants  and 

'ing  m  the  same  interest,  wasted  the  fin-      ^'        ,  -      .,       -         ,  .  ,  .,,.  "     _ 

3  state,  and  thus  compromised  the  forces  :  a  royal  family,  for  which  a  million  of  spoc- 
ndenrofthe  kingdom.  |  tntors  looking  on  will  not  lift  a    dinger,  and 

i"A'^''^*^"'^yj^*^'J^"'*^^.!!'*.*^A*'^*^"''°^^      there  need  be  little  hesitation  about  which 

way  the  victory  will  be  decided.  But 
whence  this  ignoranci^  of  the  court  party  of 
the  state  of  the  public  mind .'  The  expla- 
nation in  to  be  found  in  their  own  suicidal 
folly,  which  from  July,  1830,  to  February, 
ISjS,  incessantly  sought  to  repress  the  in- 
dications of  opinion,  wh<'ther  as  manifested 
General)  Dupont  (de  I'Kure).  Isainheii,  •  through  the  medium  of  public  meetings,  or 
Mallcville,    Gamicr-PiJUcs,  ChamU»!  e,    . i        ^  x:^„  ..  i.«  i   4I  ^^«  i.«««   T      ^ 

,  Lherbetie.'Pat^'c.  (de  I'Aricge),  Bar.H:he,    «l^«    press.     iS ever  had   there  been  a   go- 

-      ■      ~ -      vernment  which  had  ongiiiatea  so  great  a 

number  of  prosecutions  of  the  press,  as 
were  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
solicitor,  during  tho  reign  of  Louis- Phi- 
lippe ;  and  by  the  stamp  laws  of  September, 
1835,  all  cheap  newspapers,  addressed  to 
tho  mass  of  the  people,  had  perished  at  a 
blow.  The  higher  priced  journals  that  sur- 
vived|  existed  only  under  the  guarantee  of 
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good  behaviour,  conveyed  by  a  deposit  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  as  cautionnement^ 
which  might  be  forfeited  at  once  by  an  un- 
favourable verdict  of  a  jury.  Thus  even 
such  papers  as  the  '^  National"  were  com- 
pelled to  speak  under  breath  of  the  court ; 
all  expressions  having  the  remotest  tendency 
to  bring  the  King  into  contempt,  or  which 
might  be  so  construed,  being  visited  upon 
the  editor  with  heavy  penalties. 

The  application  of  this  moral  lesson  to 
our  own  case  is  important ;  for  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  cheap  newspapers,  the 
English  government  have  followed  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  Louis-Philippe  ;  although 
in  other  respects  the  system  of  restriction 
has  not,  here,  been  carried  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  news- 
paper stamp  and  advertisement  duties  ;  an 
agitation  which  proceeded  so  far,  that  at 
last  unstamped  newspapers  were  set  up  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  successively  estab- 
lished, although  several  hundred  persons 
were  prosecuted,  and  suffered  imprisonment 
for  their  publication.  At  the  close  of  1835, 
the  sale  of  unstamped  newspapers  was  es- 
timated by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  200,000  weekly ;  the  whole  of  which 
were  put  down  by  an  act  of  the  following 
session,  which  embodied  for  the  object  some 
of  the  most  severe  and  despotic  provisions 
to  be  found  in  the  statute  book,  borrowed 
from  the  excise  restrictions  and  regulations. 
This  measure,  which  we  owe  to  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
(now  Lord  Monteagle),  was  accompanied 
by  what,  to  a  certain  class  of  superficial 
thinkers,  was  considered  a  boon, — the  re- 
duction of  the  stamp  and  advertisement 
duties.  The  boon  was  a  boon  only  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  high-priced  journals,  who 
pocketed  a  considerable  part  of  the  differ- 
ence ;  and  a  boon  to  the  rich,  to  whom  the 
difference  between  5d.  and  7d.  was  an  im- 
material object.  To  the  poor  man,  to  whom 
the  one  price  or  the  other  rendered  the 
purchase  of  political  intelligence  a  rare  and 
oostly  luxury,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
unrepresented  classes,  the  act  was,  and  re- 
mains, a  cruel  wrong.  The  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  fettered  political  dis- 
cussion, lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
now,  in  1848,  a  single  additional  stamped 
daily  newspaper  *  more  than  the  number 
publbhed  in  1835,  before  the  reduction  of 

*  Th«  *  Daily  News '  only  takes  the  place  of  the 
*  Public  Ledger'  and  the  *  Mominf  JonnaL' 


the  duty.  And  what  have  either  the  Whig 
or  Tory  parties  in  the  house  gained  by  their 
distrust  of  a  free  press  ?  They  destroyed 
the  influence  which,  long  before  this,  would 
have  peaceably  led  to  national  education,  an 
improvement  of  the  suffrage,  and  equaliied 
taxation ;  and,  like  Louis-Philippe,  they 
have  shut  themselves  out  from  the 
means  of  learning  what  is  passing  in  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes  at  the  present 
moment.  Where  are  the  organs  of  the  unr 
taught,  but  sufficiently  catechized  labourer  ; 
and  through  what  channels  of  communica- 
tion is  his  mind  to  be  reached  r^  We  have 
forbidden  him  to  speak ;  and  we  cannot 
speak  to  him.  In  what  way  is  he  preparing 
to  act  ?  Already  the  signs  that  have  es- 
caped him  are  ominous.  A  mine  of  ex- 
plosive materials  lies  beneath  oor  feet. 

Wednesday,  February  23. — Crowds  be- 
gan to  assemble  at  an  early  hour,  princi- 
pally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  to 
busy  themselves  in  the  formation  of  new 
barricades.  These  were  attacked  and  par^ 
tially  destroyed,  .as  fast  as  formed,  by  the 
municipal  guard,  or  the  troops.  The  morn- 
ing passed  in  skirmishes,  in  which  some 
were  killed,  and  success  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  authorities ;  the  people, 
however,  when  dispersed  in  one  place,  as- 
sembling instantly  in  another,  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers. 

Orders  and  counter  orders  for  calling  out 
the  National  Guards,  had  been  given  on 
Monday  night.  The  doubt  whether  thej 
could  be  trusted  had  prevailed ;  many  hav- 
ing refused  to  obey  the  summons.  On 
Tuesday  night,  when  the  symptoms  of  riot 
had  become  general,  a  new  order  was  is- 
sued in  the  hope  that  the  National  Guards, 
if  not  supporters  of  the  govemmenti  would 
yet  be  true  to  the  instincts  of  property  in 
the  suppression  of  disturbance,  and  that 
their  moral  influence  with  the  people  might 
prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood.  On 
Wednesday,  considerable  bodies  of  the 
National  Guards  appeared  in  the  streets, 

*  This  is  not  the  place  for  replying  to  the  objec 
lions  of  the  abuses  of  a  cheap  press,  but  we  would 
here  observe  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  foood  in 
the  suppression  of  any  class  of  periodicals  because 
of  their  cheapness,  but  in  improved  regulations. 
The  best  check  would  be  a  good  law  of  newspaper 
copyright  The  most  violent  and  ill-conducted 
newspapers  have  alwajs  been  those  which  have 
lived  by  the  piracy  ol  intelligence,  police  reports, 
&c,  obtained  by  other  journals  at  coniiderabls 
cost. 
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but  althongh   at  first  warering  aa  to  tho  "  Half-fajt  S. — Thrics  since    aimilar  scenef 

oonrac  they  would  follow,  it   aoon  became  ^^^'  otcurred.    The  municipal  j^ards,  who  at 

oTident  that  thej  would    yield  to  the  oon-  P"**"'  ''""PJ'  '*>*  nnpopular  posiiion  of   the 

tagioQOf  popular  enthusiaflm,  and  act  with,  S«"J"rmw  of  1830,  "enow,  by  order  of  Go- 

_?i        .L          _  ■     .    .t                       .       m.  vermienl,  m  xed  up  wilh  (he  troops  of  Ihe   me,  on 

rather  than  agamat   the  moToment  _  The  ^.^^^  ^^l  people  Lhymh  ot  their  complimMtt 

deciBiTe  incident  of  the  d^  occurred  in  the  and  caressee.    A  column  of  ravalryand  infanlrr, 

Kne    Lepelletier,    near    the    office    of   the  municipal  guanis  i  dievai,  cuirassieni,   and  mani- 

"  National,"  and  is  thus  described  b;  an  cipal  euardB  Apitd,  and  infantry  of  the  line,  ar- 

eye-witoead.  rived  by   the  Bouievani  at   the   end   of  the  Roe 
LepelJetier.    Tbev  made  a  more  like  Ihe  others  at 

"  Hearing  loud  shouts   from  the   crowd   in  the  if  'o  wheel  into  that  slrfet,  but  the  altitudeof  the 

•lieets,  1  opened  the  window,  and  perceived  thai  National  Guard  made   them   pause,  and   immedi- 

the  people  were  throwing  up  their  haia  and  ciying  ntely  the  word  wasRiven  to  eonlinne  tbeir  march, 

•Vive  la  Reformer     '  Vive  la  Garde  Notional  i .'  Ihe  people  rending  Ihe   airwith   cries  of  '  fiW  te 

•ViventUi   vraia  Befenxeurt  de   la  Fame  r  and  R^orme ."     'Vive   la    Gardt    ffationale  ."    and 

then  winding  up  wilhihe  MarteillaM,  in  which  '  ►"■«  '"  i'ffie-"     Again  a  precisely  similar oc- 

the  National  Goard*  joined.  carrence  too£  place,  bul   this  lime   it  ended  with 

"I  deecendedinto  lhealreetinstanl!y,andfonnd  theabsolute  Mreat  of  Ihetroops,  tor  they  lutned 

that  Ihe  Nalioual  Guard*  of  Ibe  Second  Leeion,  to  found  and  retired  up  the  Boulevard."* 
Ihe    amount  of  about   ISO,  bad   formed    m   Iwo 

lines  across  the  Rue   Lepelletier,  one  divisional  A  military  revolt  (and   this  was   nothing 

each  exlremily  o(  the  theatre,     fn  the  centre  were  lesa,   for   the    National   Guards,    although 

Iheolficers;  ouliide,  the  people,  frantic  wilh  joy.  citi«ena,  were,  when  in   arms,  as  much  ad- 

On  asking  a  NalionalGnard  whut   had  happened,  diers  owing  obedience  to  their  coiomander- 

'  We  have  declared  for  Reform,"  saul  be,  ■  thai  is,  ;„  „u;„f  .„»,„„■.=  ^t  .i—  t;-„\  !„.„„=  *„  -_ 

„/  ..  in-     i     .  n  I        .   .                     .  in-chiet  as  troops  of  llie  Jtne)  leaves  to  an 

someof  uadiBerabout  Reform,  but  wo  are  aereed  .■•                              *          i.   ■      u   .i.  . 

about  Guiioi!'     •Vive  la  Reforms"     '  Vive  la  ar'>>t'-ary  government  no  choice  but  between 

ftirde  A'n/jonnfe."  cried  the  jKople   incesMnlly.  oivil  war  and  submission.    When,  therefore, 

"  An  hour  afterwards  the  National  Guards  pro-  the  wifihe-s  of  the  second  legion,  scironded 

ceeded,  with  their  lapeurt  a\  their  head,  in   full  by>thc  third  and  fonrth,  and  subsequently 

uniform, lotheTuilenestodeclaietheirBentiments.  by  other  legions,  were  signified  to  Louia- 

■■  They  returned  about  one  o'clock,  and  occupied  Philippe,  at  the  TdlerieB,  through  General 

SL?""  ^^i^T  '^"■y  A /'»!«■"  />o«.'i  ";e  Jacqueminot,  they  were  at  once  acceded  to. 

•ncel  on  the  Boulevard.     Load  cnea  of  '  livela  n  r               j   .>.      3-      -      1      «  .>      i-i    •     . 

Garde   Nulio^aUf    called  m.  to  the  window  K^f"^™.  "d  ^^^  diamiaaal  of  the  Gu.iot 

•gain      A  squadron   of  cuirassiers,  supported  by  '»'>">«''  ^^^1  promised,   and   Count   Mole 

half  a  squadron   of  cfiatteur*   d  dtevai,   arrived.  ""  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  forming  % 

The  dirf  d'tcadron  gave  orders  10  draw  swords,  new  ministry.      The   news  of  this    change 

The  ran'ka  of  the   National  Guards  clowd.     The  was  immediately  carried  to  the  Chamber  of 

oie*  of  the  people  redoubled,  although  not  a  man  Deputies  by  M.  Guizot  himself.     On  enter- 

of  then  was  armed.     The  squadron  made  a  half  ;„»  he  was  saluted  with  groans  and  cries  of 

T^^Tr^l  5°  )\^'"ifr^^T'r     r  'i"  °'^i"  "  «  '"»  «"=o'  ■"'  fro-  the  National  Guards 

in  command   of  the    National   Guards  drew  hn  , ..      .      ^t  ,      .        ,,                ,   ,         ,    . 

sword,  advanced,  and  saluted  him.     a  few  words  "^  *''!.*''?*'' '"K'*""*  »'"^»  <"■  ^"'J-      ^^  ns 

were  exchanged.    They  Be|«raied.  Theoneplec-  note  his  last  appearance  OH  the  scene, 
ed  himself  at  the  bead  of  hie  aoldiera,  and  gave 

the  word  to  wheel  and  '  forward/  and  they  resum-  "  M.  Vavin,  depniy  for  the  Seine,  was  Ihe  first 

ed  their  march   accompanied  by  cheers  and   clap,  to  address  the  chamber,  and  said,  that  as  deputy  of 

ping  of  bands  from  the  multitude.     The  officer  of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  he 

the  National  Guards   returned  very  qnielly  to  his  hiid  a  solemn  duly  to  fulht.  In  demand   of  Ihe 

poet,  and  sheathed  bis  sword.  Minister  of  the  Interior  information  and  expiana- 

"1  am  told  the  words  exchanged  between  the  lion  as  to  whatwaspaesingin  thecapilal.     Within 

officers  were  these — '  Whoarelheaemen.''    'They  twenty-four  hours  Ihe  most  serious  dislurbaneea 

are  the  people.'    *  And  those  in  uniform  I '  They  had  broken  out  in  Paris.     The  population  had  ob- 

arethe  Second  Legion  of  Ihe  .National  Guard  of  retved  with  astonishment  the  aosence  of  ihe  Na- 

Paris.'-  ■  The  people  mast  disperse.'    '  They  will  lion nl  Guards.     On  Mordsy  orders  had  been  given 

not.'    *  I  shall    use   force.'     *Sir,    the    National  lo  call  them  oiil.     A  counter  order  must  have  been 

Gnanl   eympalhize    with  the  people,  the   people  given  in  the  nighl.     It  was  only  ihe  day  before, 

who   demand   Reform.'    'They   must    disperse.'  aftercollifionsnad  taken  place. lliat  the  rapprfwaa 

•  They  will  noL'    'Imust   nse   force.'     ■  Sir,  we  beaten.     All  the  day  the  people  had  been  exposed 

the  National  Guards,  svm path ize  in  the  desire  for  to  serious  danger.     If  the  National  Guards  had 

Reform  and  will  defend  them.'  been  called  oui  at  ihe  commencement,  it  is  proba- 

"  I  am  assured  by  persona  who  say  they  heard  ble  such  sad  results  would  not  bare  been  to  ha 

•11  that  rnaaed,  that  the  officer  and  Ihe  cuiiassien  deplored, 
cried  '  Vrv*  la    Rrfornuf    Bnt  I  cannot  affirm 

or  contradict  it.  •  Correspondent  of  the  '  Tiroes,'  Feb.  S3,  I S46. 
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**  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  then  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  it  for  the  public  interest,  nor 
proper  for  the  chamber,  to  enter  on  any  dehate  on 
the  explanation  demanded.  The  King  had  called 
on  M.  le  Comtc  M0I6— (cheers  from  the  left)— 
to  form  a  new  cabinet.  (Renewed  cheers.)  He 
said  such  interruptions  could  not  induce  him  to  add 
to,  or  withhold  anything  of  what  he  intended  to 
say.  As  Jong  as  nis  ministry  remained  in  office, 
he  should  cause  public  order  to  he  respected  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done. 

**  After  some  interruption  created  hy  this  an- 
nouncement, 

**  M.  Odilon  Barrot  rose,  and  said  :  In  conse- 
quence of  the  situation  of  the  cabinet,  I  demand 
me  postponement  of  the  proposition  named  for  to- 
morrow. (The  impeachment)  (Loud  cries  of 
•  Yes,  yes,'  and  '  No,  no.')  I  will  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  chamber  on  the  point.     (No,  no.) 

"  M.  Dupin  then  rose  and  said — The  first  thing 
necessary  for  the  capital  is'  peace.  It  must  be  re- 
lieved from  anarchy.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
spirit  of  July  exists  yet.  Homage  has  been  done 
to  the  will  of  the  nation,  but  the  people  must 
know  that  its  deliberations  must  not  be  on  the  pub> 
lie  way.  The  assemblages  must  cease.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  ministry,  who  are  provisionally 
charged  with  the  public  affairs,  can  occupy  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  in  re-establishing  order, 
aid  with  the  care  of  their  own  safety.  * 

'*  M.  Guizot :  As  long  as  the  cabinet  shall  be 
entrusted  with  public  af&irs,  it  will  cause  the  Jaw 
to  be  respected.  The  cabinet  sees  no  reason  why 
the  chamber  should  suspend  its  labors.  The 
Crown  at  the  present  moment  is  using  its  preroga- 
tive. That  prerogative  must  be  respected.  As 
long  as  the  cabinet  is  upon  these  benches,  no  busi- 
ness need  remain  suspended.*** 

The  motion  for  postponitig  tlio  charge  of 
impeachment  from  Thursday  to  a  f^iture 
day,  was  negatived  hy  the  Chamhcr,  which 
then  rose.  Exit  M.  Guizot ;  who  for  the 
next  twelve  days  vanishes  into  space. 
What  has  hccome  of  him,  where  he  lies 
concealed,  or  whither  he  has  fled,  remains 
a  mystery  till  the  3d  of  March  ;  on  which 
day  the  fallen  monarch  and  the  fallen 
minister  land  on  the  British  shore,  at  dif- 
ferent ports ;  the  ex-minister  at  Folkestone, 
by  the  Dover  mail  steamer  from  Ostend, 
''  looking  pale  and  fatigued  ;  as  much  per- 
haps from  the  effects  of  his  voyage,  as  from 
the  great  and  exciting  scenes  in  which  he 
had  figured  as  one  of  the  principal  actors.^' 
His  arrival  had  been  preceded  some  days 
by  that  of  his  colleague,  M.  Duchatel,  at 
Brighton. 

The  dismissal  of  the  ministry  produced 
but  a  momentary  calm.  At  first  the  Na- 
tional Guards  seemed  disposed  to  bo  con- 

♦  »'  Express,**  of  February  W,  1848. 


tent  with  their  triumph ;  but  it  soon  be* 
came  evident  to  their  chiefs  that,  after  the 
step  they  had  taken,  some  better  guarantee 
was  required  for  their  own  safety  than  a 
cabinet  to  be  formed  by  a  personal  friend 
of  the  King,  and  in  which  the  yiews  of  the 
Court  party  would  necessarily  retain  the 
ascendency.  This  feeling  was  naturally 
encouraged  by  the  only  authorities  recog- 
nised by  the  people,  the  small  but  ener- 
getic nucleus  of  republicans  meeting  in  the 
ofiice  of  the  ''  National,"  and  who  now  for 
the  first  time  began  to  dream  of  the  possi- 
bility of  realizing  their  ulterior  objects. 
The  streets,  therefore,  continued  to  be 
crowded  with  rioters,  who,  as  evening  drew 
in,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  illuminate, 
and  who,  whenever  they  found  themselves 
in  sufficient  force,  attacked  the  picquets  of 
the  municipal  guard,  and  often  succeed- 
ed in  disarming  them  ;  partly  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Guards,  who  acted 
as  mediators  in  the  contest ; — favoring  the 
ultimate  escape  of  the  obnoxious  force. 

Between  ten  and  eleven,  the  somewhat 
subdued  excitement  of  the  populace  was 
changed  into  rage.  A  crowd  passing  the 
Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Guizot,  had  been  repeatedly 
threatened,  and  was  now  occupiea  by  the 
i4th  regiment  of  the  line,  was  suddenly 
fired  upon  by  the  troops  with  fatal  effeot. 
Many  fell,  desperately  wounded  ;  some 
dead.  The  report  of  this  discharge  renew- 
ed the  consternation  of  the  friends  of  order, 
who  had  begun  to  flatter  themselves  that 
all  was  over.  Twenty  minutes  after,  says 
an  observer  stationed  in  the  Rue  Lepelle- 
tier, 

<*  The  bu2«  of  an  approaching  multitude  cominr 
from  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  was  heanly 
chanting  the  low-song  of  death,  *  Mourtrpour  ia 
PatriBt  instead  of  the  victorious  Marseiliaiae, 
Mingled  with  this  awful  and  imposing  chorus,  the 
noise  of  wheels  could  be  heard.  A  large  botiy  of 
the  people  slowly  advanced.  Four  in  front  car- 
ried  torches.  Behind  them  came  an  open  cart 
surrounded  by  torch- bearers.  The  light  was 
strong,  and  discovered  four  or  five  dead  bodies, 
partly  undressed,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
carefully  ranged  in  the  cart. 

"  When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Lepel letter  the  song  was  changed 
to  a  burst  of  fury,  which  will  not  soon  be  foigot* 
ten  by  those  who  heard  it.  The  procession  halted 
at  the  otliceof  the  <  National,'  and  the  whole  party 
burst  into  a  unanimous  shriek  or  cry  of  ven* 
geance!  You  know  how  sonorous  is  that  word 
when  pronounced  in  French.  The  dead  bodies  in 
the  cart  were  those  of  the  men  who  fell  under  (he 
fire  of  the  soldiers  above  mentioned. 
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**  The  night  was  an  awful  one.  The  noise  of 
workmen  appeared  to  break  on  the  stillnesn. 
Having  heard  a  similar  one  in  1830,  I  guessed 
what  was  going  on.  Barricades — one  immensely 
strong  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Richelieu — were  in 
progress  of  construction.  This  has  since  continued 
witnout  intermission.  Every  tree  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  Boulevard  baa  been  felled.  Every  one 
of  the  superb  laiiip-posts  has  been  thrown  down, 
and  all  converted  into  barricades. 

*<  At  the  comer  of  every  street  is  a  barricade ; 
gentlemen,  shopkeepers,  clerks,  workmen,  all 
laboring  at  the  work  with  an  eagerness  and  an 
earnestness  beyond  description  "* 

This  unfortunate  accident,  for  an  acci- 
dent it  appears  to  have  been,  decided  the 
fate  of  toe  monarchy.  It  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  appeasing  the  public  mind  with 
moderate  conccBsions.  How  it  originated 
appears  doubtful.  It  is  said  that  an  officer 
was  struck  by  a  chance  shot,  and  that  the 
soldiers  fired  without  orders ;  but  there  are 
yarious  accounts.  It  is  certain  only  that 
the  act  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  with  reason. 

Late  at  night  it  was  known  that  Count 
Mol^  had  faucd  in  his  attempts  to  form  a 
ministry,  and  that  the  king  had  sent  for  the 
leaders  of  the  two  sections  of  the  opposi- 
tion, M.  Thiers  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot ; 
but  this  announcement,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  satisfied  the  people  six  hours 
earlier,  and  prevented  further  tumult,  now 
came  too  late.  The  demand  for  reform  had 
become  converted  by  exasperation  into  a 
settled  purpose  of  revolution,  and  the  same 
spirit  was  likely  to  extend  to  the  provinces. 
During  the  night  the  egress  of  the  mails 
had  been  stopped,  and  the  railways  round 
Paris  had  been  damaged  or  destroyed  at 
every  point  at  which  troops  were  expected 
to  arrive. 

Thursday,  Feb.  24. — Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  placard  was  posted  about  the  streets 
to  the  effect  that  at  3  o'clock  a.  m.,  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 

{ pointed  ministers.     Subsequently  the  fol- 
owing  proclamation  was    posted   at  the 
Bourse : — 

"  Orders  have  been  given  to  cease  firing  every- 
where. 

'*  We  have  just  been  ehaiged  by  the  king  to 
form  a  new  ministry. 

"  The  Chamber  will  be  dissolved,  and  an  appeal 
made  to  the  country. 

*  Conespondent  of  <*  The  TimeaJ* 


**  General  I^moriciere  has  been  appointed  Com- 
mandant of  the  National  Guards. 

*«  Thiers. 
"Odilon  Barrot. 

**DUVERGIER    DF.  HaURANNE. 

"  Lauoriciere." 

The  orders  issued  to  the  troops  were,  it 
appears,  not  only  to  cease  firing,  but  to  re- 
tire to  their  quarters.  Accordingly,  about 
1 1  o'clock  the  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat, 
and  most  of  the  important  positions  which 
up  to  that  hour  had  been  occupied  by  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  were  aban- 
doned to  the  people  and  the  National 
Guard.  This,  which  on  the  Tuesday  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  safe  and  even  a  ju- 
dicious measure  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, became  on  the  Thursday  an  act 
of  unconditional  surrender.  The  armed 
crowds  at  the  barricades,  hitherto  divided 
and  held  in  check  by  the  military,  were  now 
at  liberty  to  concentrate  their  force  upon 
any  point  they  pleased  to  attack,  and  there 
was  no  magic  to  arrest  them  in  the  names 
of  the  new  ministers.  M.  Thiers,  as  a 
quasi  liberal,  they  did  not  trust,  and  his 
more  popular  colleague,  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
was  considered  to  be  wanting,  from  the  timi- 
dity natural  to  wealth,  in  the  energy  re- 
quired for  the  crisis. 

Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  had  been  named 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Paris,  pro- 
tested against  the  orders  given,  and  resign- 
ed. His  officers  sheathed  their  swords  in 
despair.  Whole  regiments  marched  to  their 
barracks,  allowed  themselves  to  be  quietly 
disarmed  by  the  mob,  and  in  some  instances 
with  hearty  good-will.  There  was  now  no 
want  of  muskets  or  cartridges  on  the  side 
of  the  insurrection,  and  the  number  of 
working  men  and  others  who  had  the  reso- 
lution to  use  them  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  family,  exclusive  of  the  national 
guards,  was  by  this  time  swelled  to  an  esti- 
mated force  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o^clock,  the 
whole  of  this  miscellaneous  army  directed 
itself  upon  the  Tuileries  and  the  Pulaif 
Royal,  thronging  and  choking  up  the  streets 
leading  to  them  by  their  dense  masses.  At 
the  Palais  Ruyal  some  severe  fighting  took 
place  between  the  people  and  a  company  of 
the  14th  regiment  of  the  line,  in  charge  of 
the  state  apartments,  who  refused  to  sur- 
render their  arms,  and  maintained  a  struggle 
of  nearly  two  hours  before  they  were  finally 
overcome.  During  the  contest  the  sound 
of  the  incessant  firing  kept  up  in  this  quar- 
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ier  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  Tuilories  ; 
its  effects,  combined  with  the  nnfavorable 
reports  which  reached  the  court  from  every 
part  of  the  city,  producing  panic  among 
the  inmates  of  the  Chateau,  and  all  who 
were  there  assembled. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuilerics  were 
3,000  infantry,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  two  squadrons  of  dragoons.  These 
might  for  the  moment  have  swept  the  space 
before  them  (the  Place  du  Carrousel)  clear 
of  combatants ;  but  what  would  this  slaugh- 
ter have  availed  ?  They  were  surrounded 
not  only  by  an  armed  populace,  but  by  six 
legions  of  the  National  Guards,  ready  to 
close  in  upon  them,  if  rendered  desperate  by 
their  position  ;  and  who  were  now  support- 
ing a  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the  king. 

It  was  represented  to  Louis-Philippe  that 
abdication  was  the  only  means  left  to  save 
the  interests  of  his  family.  Instead  of  '*  d 
has  Guizoi .'"  "  la  tite  de  Guizoi .'"  the 
more  fearful  cry  had  been  heard  of  "  d  la 
pofence  Louis- Philippe  .'*'  The  Line,  it 
had  been  proved,  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  act  against  the  National  Guards, 
and  the  National  Guards  would  not  fire  up- 
on the  people.  Abdication  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  the  young  Count  de  Paris,  and 
the  appointment  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  as  Regent,  in  the  place  of  the 
unpopular  Duke  de  Nemours,  would,  it  was 
said,  satisfy  all  parties — few  voices  having 
as  yet  been  openly  raised  for  a  republic. 

This  was  a  proposition  which,  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  dignity,  required  not  only  de- 
liberation but  freedom  of  action.  The 
answer  of  Louis-Philippe  should  have  been 
given  at  St.  Cloud,  to  which  it  was  yet 
open  for  him  to  retreat,  with  the  force  re- 
maining at  his  disposal,  and  where,  protect- 
ed by  the  detached  forts,  he  might  at  least 
have  remained  till  he  could  have  dictated 
honorable  terms  of  capitulation.  But  all 
nerve  and  self-possession  seem  to  have  de- 
serted the  unfortunate  monarch.  He  signed 
an  act  of  abdication  presented  to  hirii  by 
Emile  de  Girardin  ;  an  act  as  powerless  as 
a  sheet  of  paper  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the 
midst  of  a  hurricane ;  but  with  it  all  was  lost. 

Before  the  news  of  the  abdication  could 
possibly  be  known  in  Paris,  the  troops  of 
the  line  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries 
were  summoned  to  quit  the  ground.  Whom 
were  they  now  to  obey  ?  The  commander- 
in-chief  had  resigned.  The  king  had  abdi- 
cated. The  government  was  dissolved.  A 
few  minutes  of  hesitation,  and  they  might 
be  as  fatally  compromised   as   the   Swiss! 


guards  of  the  first  Revolution.  They  agreed 
to  resign  their  post.  The  Chateau  was  to 
be  protected  by  the  National  Guards ;  but 
the  armed  populace  rushed  by  them,  and 
entered  it  in  triumph.*   ''  Sauve  qtdpeut.^^ 

*  The  following  particulars  of  the  taking  of  the 
Taileries  were  given  in  "  La  R£forme''  newspaper: 

"  It  was  learned  that  the  lit,  2nd,  3rd,  4th.  Uh, 
and  10th  legions  surrounded  the  Taileries,  and  that 
the  others  we.e  on  the  march.  The  combat  waa 
imminent.  It  was  then  that  Lieateoant  Aubert 
Roche,  advancing  towards  the  railing  near  the  Roe 
de  Rivoli,  caused  the  commandant  of  the  Tuileries 
to  be  sent  tor.  That  person  arrived  with  great  fear. 
'  Yon  are  lost !'  cried  the  lieutenant  '  Yon  are  sur- 
rounded, and  a  combat  will  ensue,  if  yon  do  not 
evacuate  the  Tuilories,  and  give  them  up  to  the  Na- 
tional Guards.'  The  commandant,  tuderstandin^ 
the  position,  caused  the  troops  to  be  ranged  in  a 
line  against  the  Chate.  u  without  causing  them  to 
leave.  Before  that  they  had  been  drawn  up  in  ecki^ 
Ions.  Seeing  that  the  movement  of  retreat  was  not 
effected,  citizen  Aubert  Roche,  accompanied  by  the 
citizen  Lesueor,  chief  de  bataillon  of  the  canton  of 
Laguy-Riney,  who  joined  the  5th  legion,  ran  to  the 
railing  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  knocked,  and  announc- 
ed themselves  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  gate  was 
opened,  and  both  of  them  unaccompanied,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  entered  into  the  midst  of  the 
court,  which  was  full  of  soldiers.  The  command- 
ant of  the  Tuileries  advanced,  saying  that  he  had 
caused  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn.  'That  is 
not  enough,'  said  the  lieutenant ; '  the  palace  most 
be  evacuated,  if  not,  misfortune  will  happen.'  The 
commandant  of  the  Tuileries  then  conducted  tly» 
two  officers  before  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge,  where 
stood  several  generals,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemoun^ 
all  with  consternation  impressed  on  their  faces.,?— 
'  Monseigneur,'  said  the  commandant  of  the  Tuile- 
ries, *  here  is  an  excellent  citizen,  who  will  give  yoa 
the  means  of  preventing  the  effusion  of  blood.' 
'  What  must  be  done,'  said  the  prince  in  a  tremUin^ 
voice  to  the  lieutenant  who  was  presented  to  him) 
'Sir,  you  must  evacuate  the  palace  this  very  in- 
stant, and  give  it  up  to  the  National  Guards — ^ii  you 
do  not,  you  are  loet.  The  combat  will  be  a  bloodj 
one — the  Tuileries  are  surrounded — the  5th  legion, 
of  which  I  form  a  part,  is  fighting  at  this  moment 
at  the  Palais  Roval,  with  its  major  and  superior 
officers  at  its  head.  Take  care  that  \he  combat  does 
not  cease  before  these  troops  have  lefl,if  not,  the  battle 
will  be  renewed  here.'  *  Yon  think  so  1'  replied  the 
duke.  '  I  will  make  the  troops  retire.'  And,  at  the 
same  instant,  in  presence  of  the  two  officers  of  the 
National  Guards,  he  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  The 
artillery  went  by  the  railing  of  the  palace,  and  the 
staff*  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  by  the  Pavilion  de 
I'HorlQpe.  their  horses  descending  the  flight  of  steps. 
The  cavalry  followed  them,  then  the  infantry.  It 
was  even  forgotten  to  relieve  the  posts,  who  re- 
mained. The  citizen  Aubert  Roche  charged  him- 
self to  introduce  the  National  Guanis  into  the 
palace.  He  went  to  warn  the  National  GuatdL 
who  were  then  near  the  staff.  The  National 
Guards  then  put  the  but-end  of  their  muskets  in  the 
air,  and  entered  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  by  the 
railing  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  accompanied  by  the 
curious,  all  quite  astonished  to  find  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  palace.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
combat  ceased  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  the 
combatants  hastened  to  attack  the  Tuileries,  but 
they  found  the  gates  opened." 
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The  Tuileries  is  no  longer  an  abode  for  irritated  accent ;  she  seized  hold  of  the  kind's  arm, 

kings,  nor  even  for  ex-monarohs.     Leave  "nd  they  both  turned  iheir  steps  towards  two  smaU 

yonr    valuables ;     save   vour    lives ;    and  *^'««»^  carriages  with  one  horse  each.     In  the  first 

u-*««-4  «^*  «^^l.  ♦!•«  /.-J-,  r^f  ««««  «/.;«^  ^^^  *^o  young  children.    The  King:  took  the 

"  stand  not  upon  the  order  of  yonr  going,  ,^fj  ^^^  the  Que?n  the  rieht.  and  the  children  with 

*>^*  P  **  ?I?.^'       J  ^  iheir  faces  close  to  the  glass  of  the  vehicle,  look- 

The  ex-King  and  Qneen  pass  out  at  a  ingat  the  crowd  with  the  utmost  curiosity;  the 

private  door  into  the  gardens,  and  demand  of  coachman  whipped  his  horse  violently,  in  fact, 

the  National  Guards  an  escort  through  the  >">*ith  so  much  rapidity  did  it  take  place,  that  the 

orowd  beyond.     M.  Maurice,  editor  of  the  coach  appeared  rather  carried  than  driven  away; 

"Courier  des  Spectacles,"  is  standing  in  '^pawed  before  me,  surrounded  by  the  cavalry  and 

the  Place  de  la  Con«>rde  about  one  o^cU  ^nT^  ir  "te  ^^nr^f  irwTJi^h 

in  the  afternoon,  talking  with  the  colonel  of  ^^^^  ^^^  females,  followed  the  other  at  the  same 

the  21st  regiment  of  the  line,  when  his  at-  pace,  and  the  escort,  which  amounted  to  about  200 

tention  is  arrested  by  a  young  man  in  plain  men,  set  off* at  a  full  gallop,  taking  the  waterside, 

clothes  on  horseback,  who  trots  by  at  a  towards  St.  Cloud.** 
quick  pace,  circulating  the  news  that  the 

king  has  abdicated.  While  this  incident  is  passing,  bonfires 

are  being  made  of  the  royal  carriages  and 
"  A  few  instants  after,  at  the  Pont  Toumant,  furniture,  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  Tuile- 
we  saw  approach  from  the  Tuileries  a  troop  of  ries.  The  throne  of  the  state  reception 
National  Guards  on  horseback,  at  a  walking  pace,  room  is  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
forming  the  head  of  a  procesBion,  and  by  gestures  ^^^^^^  ^^^  g^^U  burned  in  the  Place  de 
and  cnes,  inviting  the  Citizens  to  abstain  from  every  i  -n  I'm  rr»t^  "^  i  j  j  j  a 
unfavorable  demonstration.  At  this  moment.  ^*  Bastille.  The  plunder  and  destruction 
the  expression,  a  great  misfortune  {une  grande  ^'  property  commenced  is,  however,  chiefly 
in/arrun«)  was  heard,  and  the  king  Louis-Philippe,  confined  to  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and 
his  right  arm  passed  under  the  left  arm  of  the  speedily  checked.  Sentinels  are  placed  at 
Queen,  on  whom  he  appeared  tolean  for  support,  the  entrances  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  lead- 
was  seen  to  approach  from  the  gate  of  the  tuile-  crs  of  the  people,  and  no  person  allowed  to 
nes,  m  the  midel  of  the  horaemen,  and  followed  i^^^^  ^he  Chateau  withouta  rigorous  search.* 

o^„L    J,  ?ii:!f  ^T"**!;"  "^'^'^"^  "!?**T"-  ^^A  The  scene  changes  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
Queen  walked  with  a  firm  step,  and  cast  around        /.  «»^''"'' ^^  "?  °     i,  ;!     r'"*"**'^'  y  *^^ 

looks  of  assurance  and  anger  intermingled.    The  ??*!««•      ^*  "  ^^^^^[  *^®  fi°?l  catastrophe 

King  wore  a  black  coat  with  a  common  round  hat,  ^^  *be  monarchy.     The  curtain  is  about  to 

and  wore  no  orders.     The  Qneen  was  in  full  fall. 

mourning.     A  report  was  circulated  that  they       „  au    *u  w     -^         -^  i     u    « 

were  going  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  depoii  .,  "  i*^1l^*K''P*"i??1'  '*  was  nimoured  about 

the  act  of  Abdication.   Cfies  o( '  Vioe  la  Reforiiur  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  two  young 

'  Vive  la  Prance  r  and  even  by  two  or  three  per-  P"""«'  ^^'  «>"^  ^"*  «^*«"^  ^  '^"^t.         1^ 

sons,.  K,w  & /Jo*/- were  hearJ.     The  proceJiion  f^^*  TfrPh  "^S  *''P'.'!I1*  n  ^^*  ^'^ 

had  scarcely  passed  the  Pont  Tonmant.  and  arri v-  ^e  left  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  Duchess  anB  her 

ed  at  the  paveWnTsurrounding  the  Obelisk,  when  »^<'  '^"^?J?'?f'J'''i°Tr*  ^^  ^^^  ^"^wJl!; 

the  Kine.  thu  0«i^  »nrf  iK«  «hnU  ^nv  m«H«  n  ""O""  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.    The  Count 


the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  whole  party  made  a 


no  longer  their  freedom  of  motion      T/Ouis-Phi-  subsequentlv  by  the  **  Droit  :"— 

lippe  appeared  alarmed  at  this  sudden  approach.  "  A  working  man  went  to  the  commissary  of  his 

In  fact,  the  spot  fatally  chosen  by  an  effect  of  qaarter,  and  stated  that,  after  fighting  for  the  people 

chance  produced  a  strange  feeling.     A  few  paces  i°"i'lV»«  '^'^*u'*T  ?f  ^""^"^^^^  *?  T:'*  ^"'SS 

««•  a  iLnriwin  v.w^tm    oV»   \w*^rJl^*  .»<!  M>.:».iiwi  thc  first  lo  eotcr  thc  Tuilcnes,  an  1,  reflecting  on  the 

ll\t  „«  M  K        £L    k      ^  k               ^  «talc  of  destitution  in  which  he  ha  J  left  his  ^fe  and 

victim,  would  have  been  happy  to  have  experienc-  ^^^^     ^^  ^^     ,^  l^,  ,^,,^  ^  double  breast-pin, 

ed  no   other  treatment.      Louis. Phihppe  turned  u^ii^  by  a  small  chain,  and  mounted  with  two 

quickly  round,  let  go  the  Queen*s  arm,  took  otT  his  ]ai^  pearls,  upon  which  he  afterwaixls  obtained  5C 

hat,  raised  it  in  the  air,  and  cried  out  something  from  tne  Mont  de  Pi6t6,  which  saved  four  persons 

which  the  noise  prevented  my  hearing ;  in  fact,  from  starvation.    Bnt  having  got  beck  (o  work  and 

the  cries  andp^/e-m^/e  were  general.     The  Queen  pay,  he  was  able  to  rwtore  the  6f.  with  the  ticket 

became  alarmed  at  no  longer  feeling  the   King's  ;«>m  the  Mont  de  Pi*t6,  which  he  placed  in  the 

ann,  and  turned  round  with  extreme  haste,  saying  *»»»?*»  ^"^  {he  commissarv,  who  gave  the  man  hieh 

^Tl6^!'iSL''^''''  "^^•"^^'-    ""'"'r'  ??e"*pi^"wtn"^J^^^^ 

ment,  I  said,  •  Madame,  necraignez  rien,  contmnez.  j^^    »J  ^^  ^^e  Duke  de  Ncinouni,  and  each  pearl  is 

les  ran^  vont  s'ouvnr  devant  vous.*     Whether  wonh500f."   The  "  Droit"  adds,  ••  that  several  other 

her  anxiety  gave  a  false  interpretation  to  my  inten-  sfmiUr  restitutions  have  been  made,  and  among 

tion  or  not  I  am  ignorant,  bnt,  pushing  bock  my  them  a  valuable  tortoise-shell  box,  with  a  portrait 

hand,  she  exclaimed, '  Laissez-moi/  with  a  most  set  in  gold." 


IAS  THE   FRKKCH    RETOLUTIOIT  [^I^T> 

lie  Paria  enleted  first  of  all ;  s  penon  holding  him  coatody  of  a  child  and  a  v6man,  as    th« 

bj  Ibe  band.    Wiih  difficulty  be  penetrated  aa  fai  only  meaiu  of  putting  an  end  to  intestinfl 

a.theB«tni-c,rde.nIronloflhtPreBideiir8chair;  divUions,  and  averting  tho  cvila  of  civil 
■o  encumbeird  wan  it  with  depuliec  and  national  i         -     ■.       r  .■       j 

Guarfs.    His  pie«nc  a..d  Ibat  of  tbe  t»t  of  the  ^"-     "*  "'•J""!?  "f  t^e  deput.oi  present 

royal    p»rty    created  a    great    KoaalioD.      The  *'g""y    *'"'"'   "s**"*'    •>"'   ^'^^"   ^°^'""^   "^ 

DucheM  seated  bergell  in  an  arm-chair  with  bei  approbation  are  drowned  in  murmura  from 

sonaaleach  sideof  her  in  the  wideapaMJuat  mcD'  the  galleries,  and  cries  of  I'ifre  la  Ripub' 

lioned.  lique.      The  Marquis   de  LarocbejaqucliD 

"  Almost  immediately  after,  the  paesages  to  tbe  proteats  aeainsl  some  of  tho  etatemeute  of 

Tariouapartt  of  the  Chamber  were  filled  with  an  the  preceding  speakors,  withont  sncoocding 

wrZir^V/«.ra!«  „^^'?f.  "'v.!;  iaoiplainingh^own.  M.ChCTallier.edi- 
Mtb  armed,  l-riea  ol  *  lou  cannot  enter!  'You  ,  f  .  ,P  n.i ..  ii  >r-  •  •> 
have  no  right  to  enter  I'  were  then  heard ;  bat  the  *«'  °*  ^^  BibhothiqM  Hu/onque  mB- 
Mxt  moment  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  cenda  the  tribune,  amidat  cnea  of  yon 
people  forced  their  way  into  the  Chamber,  and  are  not  a  depn^,"  "  yon  have  no  right  to 
placed  themaelvea  right  under  the  tribune.  bo    there."     M.    Chevallicr    oaatiooB   the 

'■  The  Ducheaa"  of  Orleana  then  nwe,  and  taking  Chamber  against  proclaiming  tho  Count  de 
the  yoang  prbcea  by  the  hand  led  ihem  to  the  p^ria  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
range  of  "^ta  forming  the  pourtour  behind  the  j^^^  ^^^^  j,  ^a  the  real  sovereignty  Ld 
iKputies,  and  still  exBclly  m  front  ol  Ibe  Presidenl.  -rn        "=•--  sj 

The  Dnke  de  Nemon™  and  the  Dake  de  Montpen-   'B*"'  ''"«°- 

■er  placed  Ihemaelves  in  the  laat  line  al  eeats,  im-  ...  ,  ,    ,     -        ^ 

medi.tel,  hebind  the  PHnce»  utd  her  eona  The  .  "  ■*"'"  ™""'  "  ™'  "?!^  ^•"'^  '"1°  "" 
nealeat  agitation  pceniled  in  eveiy  put  i>I  the  Chaiel»t.  They  »e.e  drejeed  in  the  imel  heteio- 
Chanibei7aad  it  teaa  a  moment  aBei  in^ieaaed  by  f"""  »"»"•  "?»V°  ""J""'  "i* ''"«?'" 
the  public  ttibnnea  being  toebed  into  by  anotbet  ''•'■'•"  "  "»"  '»■'■•  "i*""  T"".  "O-fbell. 
body  ol  the  people,  and    .nlanlty  i.»  t   otheia   ajain    m    oidinarir 

"M.  Dupin  then  ascended  tbe  tribune,  and  elothea.  buiall  with  arma-aworia.laneeB,8p.«.. 
amidat  deep  eilenie  said— In  Che  piesent  aituation  "">"''.■  ■»''  ln-<olored  Saga.  These  persona  U 
of  Ihe  capital  and  the  critical  circumstancea  in  ^^  ^'"^  <■?  "^  depnbea'  eeats  aa  weie  unoe- 
>bich  the  country  waa  placed,  the  Cbantber  una  =;?'?'■  "'"•I  """  """'"J''  .'"'™'  ""''  ?^ 
bound  to  assemble  immediately.  The  KinR  has  ^^  themselves  there.  The  Pieaident  perceiring 
juet  abdiealed.  (Seneation  )  fie  has  diepond  of  "'»'  }^  oeeurred.  siid  >n  oidei  to  marli  bis  di^ 
ths  Crown  in  favour  of  hie  pandMn,  ihV Count  apptoteiion,  aa  well  perhapa  as  to  atgnify  that  th« 
ds  Paris,  and  baa  constituted  the  Duchess  of  Or-  ■■tlmftouldnojjoonundersuchcireumslanoes.pia 
leans  Regent  (Applamte  fiom  all  Ibebencheeof  °"  '"  '■'  .  ^'""  "■"  » '''^'°' T?!;' "fj 
Ihe  Cent™,  and  from  some  ol  the  public  tribunes,  f™"?"'  "f.  'OS  wilh  your  bat.  President  P 
sua  with  loud  disapprobation  on  tbe  left)  "•"  heanl  liom  tbe  new  comers.     Several  oi 

■■  A  voice  from  one  of  Ihe  tribune.-'  It  is  loo  """  ""  '"^  "?"  »""'?"  ."'  '^  ^'^ 
]^tg  1.  scans  was  of  almost  unimaginable  violence. 

"An  agimiion.  impoasibls  to  describe,  hen  .  "M.  Udru-Kollio.  from  bis  place,  overpowet- 
awee.  A  number  of  deputies  collected  round  the  '"B  the  tuniu It  with  ks  voice— *  GenUemen,  la 
Duchess  of  Oilesns  and  the  real  of  the  Eoyal  ""  ""»  "f""  I»?P''; '  "/I  '"  "I"?"  ' 
group  National  Guarda  wilhont  ceremony  came  .  "  *  ?™'«'  .•.'  "^  depuuea,  appealing  »  coo. 
and  mingled  with  tbe  depiihea  who  had  done  so."  »'*'"  "■«"  P*"""""  .penoue.  began  to  withdiavr. 
and  as  tuey  abandoned  their  placea  the  crowd 

M.  Marie  asoetida  the  IriboM,  and  when  look  possession  of  them  The  tumuli  was  ». 
•1  -         i       J  -   J      ,1    'r,i        ,  mendoQB,  and  many  deputiea  ooked  with  anxietv 

■llence  .8  restored,  reminds  the  Chambers  ,o„ar,l.  the  DucheL  ol  Orleans  and  herchilUren, 
that  ft  law  eiiBts  which  gives  tho  regency  She,  however,  gat  calm  amidst  the  uproar. 
to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  which  can-  "  M.  Ledcu-Rollin  after  some  time  succeeded  in 
not  be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  tbe  King  in  making  bimeelf  heard. — '  In  the  name  of  tbe  peow 
Iftvor  of  another.  He  demands  the  nomi-  P'*  <*»'<*  ">«  ■«>"■  deputy)  I  (iroieat  against  ih« 
nation  of  a  Provisional  Government;  M,  kmd  of  government  which  has  juat  been  proposed 
Cr6mieux  and  the  Abbe  de  Genoude,  sup-  I"  ^°",:  ,  <''","^<"'«  <^pp\^n^.  cnea  of  -Bravo. 
.    .,  ...  „,.,        n         a.   •      bravo!    from  the  new  comers,  and  their  com  rades 

port  the  proposition.  Odilon  Barrot  is  in  , he  public iribunea:  theshouls  weredaalening.) 
OftUed  upon  to  speak,  and  declares  himself  This  is  rot  the  first  lime  that  I  have  thus  proleat- 
in  favor  of  the  regency  of  the  Dnobesa  of  ed  ;  already,  in  1S43,  I  demanded  the  ConsUlution 
Orleans,  a  miniatry  of  tried  liberal  opin-  of  1791  (Cheers.)  That  Constitution  declared 
iona,  and  an  appeal  to  tho  country.  The  '*'='  i'  should  be  neteaaary  lo  make  an  appml  to 
Duchess  herself  rises  and  addresses  some  'SS  »*??'*  "t"*"  "  "senc?  bill  was  to  be  patwad. 
words  to  the  Chamber,  which  are  not  '^"*  '""''""  applause.)  1  proteat,  iberefore, 
hearda-Odilon  Barrot  fan mes  his  dis-  SilTi^r ^TrnZUS  il  rdtSwho"»; 
oouTBe,  and  appeals  to  all  parties  to  defend  [  ate  before  mc ;  who  for  (be  last  two  days  hav» 
the  crown  of  July,  now  committed  to  the  been  Gghtiog,  and  who  will,  if  nrrrwnry.  agut 
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combat  this  evening.  (From  every  nide  cries  of 
<  Yes !  yes  !*  cheers,  with  brandishing  of  arms, 
and  in  some  cases  raising:  of  muskets  to  the 
shoulder;  indescribable  tumult)  I  demand  in  the 
name  of  the  people  that  a  Provisional  Government 
be  named."    (Great  applause.) 

*'M.  de  Lamartine. — *Grentlemen,  I  shared  in 
the  sentiments  of  grief  which  just  now  pgitated 
this  assembly  in  beholding  the  most  afflicting  spec- 
tacle that  human  annals  can  present — ^that  of  a 
Princess  coming  forward  with  her  innocent  son, 
after  having  quitted  her  deserted  palace,  to  place 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  nation.  But  if 
I  shared  in  that  testimony  of  respect  for  a  great 
misfortune,  I  also  share  in  the  solicitude — in  the 
admiration  which  that  people,  now  fighting  during 
two  days  against  a  perfidious  government  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  order  and  liberty,  ought 
to  inspire.  (Great  applause  from  the  tribunes.) 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves— let  us  not  imagine 
that  an  acclamation  in  this  Chamber  can  replace 
the  co-operation  of  35,000,000  of  men.  What- 
ever government  be  established  in  the  country  it 
must  De  cemented  by  solid  definitive  guarantees ! 
How  will  you  find  the  conditions  necessary  for 
such  a  government  in  the  midst  of  the  floating 
elements  which  surround  us  ?  By  descending  in- 
to the  very  depth  of  the  country  itself,  boldly 
sounding  the  great  mystery  of  the  right  of  nations. 
(Great  applause  in  the  tribunes.)  In  place  of 
havinfj;  recourse  to  these  subterfuges,  to  these  emo- 
tions, in  order  to  maintain  one  of  those  fictions 
which  have  no  stability,  I  propose  to  you  to 
form  a  government,  not  definite,  but  provisional — 
a  government  charged,  first  of  all,  with  the  task  of 
staunching  the  blood  which  flows,  of  putting  a 
stop  to  civil  war  (cheers);  a  government  which 
we  appoint  without  putting  aside  anything  of  our 
resentments  and  our  indignation ;  and  in  the  next 

Slace  a  government  on  which  we  shall  impose  the 
uty  of  convoking  and  consulting  the  people  in  its 
totality — all  that  possess  in  their  title  of  man,  the 
right  of  a  citizen.'  (Tremendous  applause  from 
the  people  in  the  tribunes.) 

'<  A  violent  and  imperative  knocking  was  now 
heard  at  the  door  of  an  upper  tribune,  which  was 
not  entirely  filled.  On  the  door  being  opened  a 
number  of  men  rushed  in,  well  provided  with 
arms,  and  who  appeared  to  have  just  come  from  a 
combat.  Several  of  them  forced  their  way  to  the 
front  seats,  and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  depu- 
ties below.  Some  of  these  weapons  were  also 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Royal  party. 

*'  Immediately  the  persons  near  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  seemed  to  address  her  enei^tically,  and  a 
moment  after  she  arose,  and,  with  her  sons  and 
the  two  Princes,  quitted  the  Chamber  by  a  door  on 
the  extreme  left. 

**M.  Sauzet  at  the  same  moment  withdrew 
from  the  president's  chair,  and  neariy  all  the 
deputies  who  had  remained  quitted  their  places. 
The  noise  and  disorder  at  thia  moment  were  at  the 
greatest  height 

<*  Shortly  after,  silence  being  somewhat  restored, 

**  M.  Ledru-RoUin  said,  *  According  as  I  read 
out  the  names,  you  will  say  *<Yes"  or  "No," 
just  aa  they  pfease  you;  and  in  order  to  actl 


officially,  I  call  on  the  reporters  of  the  public  press 
to  note  down  the  names,  and  the  manner  in 
which  thev  arc  received,  that  France  may  know 
what  has  been  done  here.'  The  hon.  deputy  then 
read  out  the  names  of  MM.  Dupont  (de  TEure), 
Ara^o,  de  Lamartine,  Ledru-RoUin,  Gamier  Pag^B^ 
Mane,  and  Crfcmieux ;  all  of  which  were  received 
with  acclamations. 

**  Cries  of  •  To  the  Hotel  de  Yille !'  here  rose, 
followed  by  a  cry  of  *  No  civil  list,'  and  another 
of  *  No  king !'  Some  one  having  directed  the  at- 
tention of  tne  crowd  to  the  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe  swearing  obedience  to  the  charter,  crieU 
of  *  Tear  it  down  !'  arose.  A  workman,  armed 
with  a  double-barreled  fowling-piece,  who  was 
standing  in  the  semicircle,  cried  out,  *  Just  wait 
until  1  have  a  shot  at  Louis  Philippe !'  and  at  the 
same  moment  both  barrels  were  discbaiiged.'— 
(Great  confusion  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which 
two  men  jumped  on  the  chairs  behind  the  presi- 
denCs  seat,  and  prepared  to  cut  the  picture  to 
pieces  with  their  sabres.) 

*' Another  workman  ran  up  the  steps  to  tha 
tribune,  and  exclaimed,  <  Respect  public  mona^ 
ments!  respect  property!  Why  destroy  the  pic- 
tures with  balls  ?  We  have  shown  that  the  peo- 
ple will  not  allow  itself  to  be  ill-governed  ;  let  U8 
now  show  that  it  knows  bow  to  conduct  itself 
properly  after  its  victory.'    (Great  applause.) 

*'  The  next  instant,  M.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure)  was 
placed  in  the  chair.  M.  de  Lamartine  and  Lednx- 
Rollin  attempted  severally  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but 
unsuccessfully.  Several  of  the  National  Guards, 
and  some  of  the  people,  also  made  similar  at- 
tempts, but  without  enect.  A  cry  then  arose  in 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  <  T^et  Lamartine  speak  !*  and 
at  once  all  the  olhera  took  it  up. 

<*  M.  de  Lamartine. — *  A  Provisional  Crovem* 
ment  will  be  at  one  proclaimed.'  (Enthusiaatio 
cheere  of  *  Vive  Lamartine !') 

**  Other  voices. — ■  The  names !  the  names !' 

'*  M.  Cremieux,  amidst  great  tumult,  said,  *  it  m 
essentia]  that  silence  be  restored,  in  order  that  onr 
venerable  colleague,  M.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure),  may 
read  to  you  the  names  which  you  wish  to  learn.' 

*'  As  the  tumult,  which  had  lulled  for  a  second, 
whil^  the  honorable  Deputy  was  speaking,  re- 
commenced just  as  violently  as  ever,  the  names 
were  written  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  that, 
being  placed  on  the  end  of  a  musket,  was  so 
paraded  about  the  Chamber. 

"  &L  Ledru- Rollin  (in  the  midst  of  the  noise) — 
'  A  Provisional  Government  cannot  be  organized 
in  a  light  or  careless  manner.  I  shall  read  over 
the  names  aloud,  and  you  will  approve  of  them, 
or  reject  them,  as  you  think  fit.' 

**  In  the  midst  of  shouts  and  cries  the  honor- 
able Deputy  read  out  the  names,  but  nothing  could 
be  heard.  Nearly  ail  the  Deputies  had  by  this 
time  departed,  and  the  National  Guards  and  the 
people  had  the  Chamber  to  themselves. 

«*  M.  Ledru-Rollin— *  We  are  obliged  to  close 
the  sitting  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  Go- 
vemment.' 

"From  all  sides^*To  the  Hotel-de-Ville ! 
Vive  la  RipuUitiue  F  " 
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Lonis  Philippe,  in  bis  flight  from  the  '  qnartew  trf  an  hour    He  lold  the  Bdjoint  he  had 

Tuileries  is  sftid  to  have  been  heard  to  ex-  JlJ*"  bawly  deceived.    !d  the  ewning  his  valet, 

d-_  ■-  tx.^  .»-^:.k  ~f  .  ■mrn^Y.A^^  ani.ii  Provost,   arrived   at    St.   Cloud,     biinKine  Kune 

aim  m  the  >nga»h  of  »  wounded  aprnt,  ^,^j^^  -^or  the  King;  for   in   hio  harry  be   had 

"comme   Charles  X!"  but  the  coinpan-  ^ken  nothing.    Thit  valet  had,  ir.  the  morning, 

800,  although  not  a  favorable  one,  la  yet  „j,h  j^„  („  big  eyes,  nid  conoe»ion«  matt  be 

too    flatteril^   to   the   foirmer  to   be   jnst,  miide  to  tbe  people,  that  Paris  was  very  af  itated. 

Charles  the  Tenth,  when  he  quitted  France  What  think  you  wae  Ibe  reply  f    •  Tie  only  the 

kfter   the   Revolutiou  of  July,   1830,  pro-  goamp  of  the  e««»,  we  will  brijg  them  to  rwaoo ; 

oeeded  to  the  coast  hy  slow  and  easy  stages,  '"  "  ""■  houra  all  will  be  settled.'  " 

not  as  a  prisoner,  hut  with  a  military  es-  Another  account  says : — 

COrt  as  a  guard  of  honor       Louia-Philippe,  ,.  ^he  „.Kinn,  when  be  left  the  Tuileries  with 

bad  he  requested  it,  might  h»ve  been  sap-  ^^,^  q^^^   ^^  -^^  ^  brtwgham  in  the  Place  de  la 

plied  with  a  umilar   escort,  and   travelled  Concorde,  and  drove  off  to  St.  Cload  at  such  a 

in  Htate,  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  coach-  rate,  that  when  they  had  croewd  the  bridice  lbs 

Knd-six,   the  whole   of   his   journey.     The  boiw  waa  too  eihausled  lo  mount  the  hill  leadiog 

only  anxiety  of  the  new  BOTerament,  as  we  "» 'he  Chateau.     Several  men  poiibed  the  carriq^ 

have  seen  ?rom    the   event,  was,  that  his  "P-  ''°*"'f    Afier  taking  «on.e  «pe™,  there- 

I      1  ,         ,   V      ■   .           I   ji         _j  kins  entered  a   hKknev  coaco  at   B.  CJoud  and 

jonmey  .hould  not  b.  inlennpUd ;    jnd  ^^  ^^  .^  V™i||„;„d  lb..».  »  T,i«,«,. 

the  feeling  of  the  popnlace  towards  him  He  in  a  ihori  lime  enleted  a  ImTelling  carriega; 

was  manifested  in  the  ezdamatians  heard  |,ui  before  leaving  ihe  park  be  eaw  at  a  dieianee, 

from  the  crowd,  "  Let  him  depart — wo  are  approaching  lowarde  bim.  six  men  on  hon«t«ck, 

not    araoaaine  !"      "Bon    voyage!"      To  and  hecanie  afraid  ihat  ihey  were  in  search  of  him. 

haye  detained  Lonia-Philippo,  or  any  mem-  "«•  iherelore.   ordered    the  coachman  to  stop, 

here  of  the  royal  family,  Woold  have  been  "'n!'""!-  >nd  raninio  a  goari-hoeseal  ihe  gate  of 

_v I     .  .    .t  .the  parli,  near  tlie  railroad  siniion  (Moottetont). 

««  omharraasmont  to  the  now  governmont  ,„d '„„„,«  i„n,„,n,|,i„d  .  „„„,  The  m^ 
they  wore  moat  aniioua  to  avoid.  Fhe  ar-  h„|ng  faxei,  an  aidtdtamp  informed  him 
rent  was  ordered,  pro  forma,  of  M.  Gniiot  tbeia  was  do  danger,  lie  accordingly  re-entered 
and  bis  oolleagues,  but  no  aotive  measnres  tbe  carriage  and  drove  off." 
fortheir  apprehension  followed.  When  in-  A  letter  reeolved  from  Dreni,  pnUishod 
ftanation  wa.  given  at  the  Hotel  de  ViBc  -^  ^^  .  j„,„,  j,  ,,  Re'pnbliqae,'  statu 
Of  the  place  of  tioneealmont  of  some  of  the  ^,,  ,^^  ,-  ,,,  „,  Loni^Philippo  had  been 
.i-minislers  and  others,  hints  were  oon-  ,„  „„f„ese;n  that  it  wae  neee««ry,  at  Tri- 
veyed  to  the  fngitivea  that  it  wonld  bo  ei-  ,^  „,^,  ,  .nbsoription  for  his  tr.,«l- 
•edientto  choose  another.  AU  were  snf-  y  'e,pe„„s,  which  plpodneed  abonl  200 
ferodto«e«who  wished  to  escape  the  poa-  i„%^  im  ,hich  sum  he  proceeded  in  • 
sihle  conse,nenoea  of  the  part  they  bad  ^j^^j  ^^^j^,,  ,„„  Versailles  to  Dreui. 
acted.  We  read,  therefore,  with  no  sym- 
pathy of  the  privations  endured  by  the  ex-  "  Here  Ihey  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  peraon  on 
monarch  before  his  arrival  in  England  ;  whose  fidelity  they  could  rely,  whore  ihey  pasasd 
but  they  sre  worth   noting,  sa  indicting  thencjht.    Th..  tnend    whom  wc  understand  to 

the  deop  dislnsl  and  total  misspprehen-  '"'"T''  F"^°h     /"'"S',:'.  t!™F L"?." 

.        J  .V      1        .        *  ai_    -CI.      1  "^    •  I  lives  and  snite,  the  King  habiting  himself  in  an 

non  of  the  character  of  the  Freneh  people,  ^u  ^^^^  ^^j  ,„  ^jj  ^    f  having  first  shaved  ba 

which  seem  to  have  influenced  him  to  the  whiskers,  discarded  his  wig.  and  allo^thet  so 

last,  and  the  profound  indifierence  of  the  disguised  himself  as  to  defy  the  recognition  even 

latter  to  any  possible  efforts  that  may  here-  of  hie  most  intimate  friends.    The  other  disguieea 

after  bo  made  by  him  or  bis  descendants  were  bIto  complete. 

for  the  recovery  of  the  crown.  The  follow-  "  Although  we  hsve  stated  above  that  Ib^ 
ins.  n.-t;..,,!.—  ...  *.„_  t\.  It  K  .  ,.  .1 ."  passed  the  mahl  at  Dreux,  Ihey  slatted  long  be- 
ing particulars  are  from  the  "  National :  -  ^„d^y|igh,|n  thcif  nay  to  La  Fen*  ViJame. 
"The  mayor  and  ex-adjoint  were  absent  when  where  Mr.  Packham  had  been  building  a  mill  on 
the  ex-King  arrived  al  St  Cloud  on  Thursday  some  private  property  of  Louis-Philippe.  On 
abonl  three  o'clock,  escorted  by  some  national  their  route  Ibey  were  accompanied  by  Ihe  farmer, 
guards  and  dragooni  to  prevent  his  being  annoyed,  who  promised  to  see  ibem  in  safety  to  Ihe  coast 
Thecommandanlcried  that  the  King  had  abdicated,  through  a  country  wiih  which  he  was  well  ac- 
After  having  descended  from  the  lillle  carriage  in  quainled.  They  look  the  road  of  Evreux,  iZ  lo 
which  he  had  come,  be  asked  lo  have  riding-  15  leagues  from  Honfleur.  They  travelled  chiefly 
horses.  Being  told  Ibete  were  none,  he  went  into  by  night,  and  reached  HonOeur  at  S  o'clock  on 
tbe  public  omnibus,  which  took  bim  to  Versailles.  Saturday  morning.  They  remained  at  Honfleui 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Duke  inthehonsKol  a  gentleman  whom  the  king  knew 
and  Ducbeas  of  Montpensier,  and  the  Dachesa  of  for  a  short  time,  and  (hen  crossed  to  Trouville,  n 
Nemours.    He  only  stayed  at  the  chateau  three  sboit  distance  from  the  town,    it  was  tbeir  inlen> 
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tion  lo  etnbaTk  at  Ttouville,  but  owing  lo  the 
boiUerous  Blale  of  Ibe  wealher,  tbey  were  com- 
pelled lo  remaio  at  Ihe  lalter  place  two  days,  when, 
niiilin;  ibey  could  not  embark,  they  returned  to 
Honfleui,  wiili  Ihe  intention  or  etnbaikinf;  {mm 
that  place,  but  the  weather   Htill  continuing  very 


the  fatigiiesof  a  lOugh  paMwe,  derernd  bii  depar- 
tuTeiiil  the  weather  cbaoiceJoaThunday.  In  Ihe 
mean  time  information  waa  secretly  cooreyeil  to 
tfae  Gipreas,  Southampton  ateam-sblp,  tbal  sbe 
would  be  required  to  take  a  party  from  Havre  lo 
England. 

"On  Tbnrsday  afternoon  the  gentleman  wbo 
■bettered  the  dethroned  monarch  and  bit  conaort  at 
Bonfleur,  engaged  a  French  Gsbing>boat  lo  convey 
Ibe  tugiliveit  Irom  Honfleur  to  Havre,  and  (earing 
thai  in  lliia  email  vessel  Ihe  lealures  of  Ibe  King 
migbl  be  recc^nlMd,  tbe  gentleman  engaged  a  per. 
•on  to  interpret  French  lo  tbe  King,  wbo,  to  rea- 
der bia  disguise  more  coniplete,  passed  as  an 
Engliibman.  Nothing  ol  moment  transpired  on 
the  paMagfl  to  Havre,  where  tbe  Express  was 
waiting  wttb  hei  steam  up,  and  at  9  o'clock  oa 
Thursday  evening  the  royal  fugitives  and  auito  set 
sail  for  England.  The  vewer  reached  Ibe  offing 
of  Newhaven  barbor  at  7  o'clock  Ibis  morning, 
but  owing  to  the  slate  of  tbe  tide  she  could  not  en. 
let  Ihe  baiboi  till  nearly  12  o'clock."* 

Friday,  March  3. — ^The  ex-Kin«  and 
Queen  of  the  French  landed  at  Newtaaven. 
Their  raite  consiated  of  General  Dumas 
and  General  Rnmigny,  a  valet,  and  a  fe- 
male German  attendaot.  Louia- Philippe, 
whose  firit  reply  to  the  congratnlations 
addressed  to  him,  was,  "  Yea,  thank  God,  t 
am  in  England  onee  again,"  appeared  in 
the  disgnise  whioh  he  had  worn  aflor  his 
departure  from  Dreax ;  conaiating  of  a 
green  hlonse,  a  red  and  white  oomforter, 
and  a  otsqnette,  or  peaaant's  cap.  Over 
the  blouse  was  a  aailor'a  (rook  coat,  bor- 
rowed of  the  captain  of  tbq  Express.  Tho 
Qneen  wu  attired  in  plain  mourning,  over 
which  she  wore  a  woollen  cloak,  of  black 
and  white  plaid,  with  broad  cbeoka.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  they  were  hospitably 
received  in  this  country ;  bat  with  a  silent 
welcome  on  the  part  of  tho  pnblio.  The 
residence  assigned  them  by  the  English 
Government  ia  Claremont ;  where  for  the 
present  they  take  np  their  abode  as  the 
Coant  and  Connteas  of  Netiilly. 

The  Dnehesa  of  Orleans,  who  also  reached 
England  in  hafety  with  her  two  ehildren, 
afterwards  left  for  Germany,  with  the  ob- 
ject, donbtless,  of  placing  her  interests  and 
those  of  the  yoong  Cooot  de  Paris  under 
the  proteetion  of  the  Northern  Powen. 

•  IM^  Mewl,  UNek  Mk,  law 


This  was  a  false  step.  The  Northern  Pow- 
ers have  now  too  many  embarrassments  of 
tbcir  own  to  engage  lishtly  in  a  war  vrith 
French  democracy  ;  ana  if  the  time  should 
come  for  war  with  Franoe  to  be  procliiimed, 
it  will  not  bo  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
the  Count  de  Paris. 

Friday,  Febrvarg  25lh,  IR48.— The  ez- 
isteooe  of  a  National  Republic,  with  a  pro- 
visional executive  strong  enough  at  once  to 
aaaiune  administrative  functions,  was  for- 
mally annonnced  in  the  following  proola- 
mation ; — 

"  To  Ibe  French  People, 

■■  A  retrograde  government  baa  been  overlnrned 
by  tbe  heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris. 


"  Tbe  blood  of  tbe  people  has  flowed,  as  in 
Jaly,  but,  baopily,  it  has  not  been  ihed  in  vain. 
It  Das  secured  a  national  and  popular  government, 
in  accordance  with  the  rigbls,  the  progress,  and 
the  will  ot  this  great  and  generous  people. 

"A  Provisional  Government  at  tbe  call  of  tbe 
people  and  some  deputies  in  ihe  silting  of  the  24ih 
of  February,  is  for  Ihe  momeol  inverted  with  the 
care  of  organizing  and    securing   the    national 

"  It  ia  composed  of 

"  MM.  DvTOtn  (SB  t'Eims) 

LUUBTIHK 
ClEMUDX 

Lxnav  RoixiM  and 
GiamcR  Pages. 
■■  Tbe  Secrelariea  of  the  Government  are — 
"  MM.  Abkaks  Mar  hast 
Louis  Blahc  and 

FEKniHAND  F1.0COH. 

"  These  ciliiens  have  not  hesilaled  for  an  in- 
stant to  accept  the  patriotic  miiaioa  wbich  baa 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  urgency  of  the 


"  Frenchmen,  ^ve  to  the  world  the  example 
Puis  has  given  to  France.  Prepare  youraelvea, 
by  onler  and  confidence  in  yourselves,  for  the  ia- 
■litutions  which  are  about  to  be  given  yon. 

"  Tbe  Provisional  Government  dcires  a  Repub- 
lic, pending  the  raiificalion  of  Ibe  French  people, 
who  are  lo  be  immediately  eonaulied. 

"  Neither  the  people  of  Paris  nor  the  ProTirional 
Government  desire  to  substitute  their  opinion  for 
iheopinionsof  the  «tizensaI]aige,upon  the  definite 
form  of  govemotent  which  the  national  sovereignly 
shall  proclaim. 

"  '  L'uniti  de  la  natioa,'  formed  bcnceforth  of 
all  classea  of  tbe  people  which  conpoee  it; 

"  The  govemment'of  tbe  nalioa  by  itself ; 

"  Liberty,  equli^,  and  ftateraity  for  its  prin- 

"TIm  people  to  devise  and  to  maintain  order  ^ 
"Such  is  the  doDocratie  toverument  wbieh 

Frsnea  own  to  beneif,  and  which  our  eflbrto  will 
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«  Such  are  the  fint  acta  of  the  Proviaiooal  Go- 
Terament. 

(Signed)  Dupont  (de  I'Eure),  Lamartine,  Le- 
dru-RolIin,  Bedeau,  Michael  Coiid- 
chaux,  Ara|;o,  Bethmont,  Marie, 
Carnot  Cavaignac,  Gamier  Fag^s. 


»• 


Of  the  members  of  the  ProviBional  Go- 
vernment it  may  be  briefly  observed,  that 
M.  Dupont  (de  1'  Enre)  had  attained  by 
age,  beingin  his  80th  year,  the  venerable 
title  of  '' Father  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties." He  had  taken  part,  when  a  young 
man,  in  the  first  revolution  of  1789, 
in  which  commenced  that  struggle  with 
inonarchy  which  had  lasted  down  to  the 
present  day ;  and  his  whole  life  had  been 
one  of  honorable  consistenqy.  In  1842, 
the  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the 
French  people,  was  shown  by  his  election 
for  four  separate  constituencies  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Eure. — He  sat  for  £v- 
reux. 

Of  the  literary  and  practical  reputation 
of  M.  de  Lamartine  we  need  not  speak. 
His  position  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  Uiat  of  Burke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  with  higher  aims,  and  less  nar- 
row party  sympathies  than  the  English 
orator.  His  "  Historv  of  the  Girondists,  "t 
which  all  men  should  read  who  would  un- 
derstand the  political  tendencies  of  the  age, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  late  revolu- 
tion, by  reviving  the  discussion  of  republi- 
can ideas,  and  pointing  out  the  causes  of  their 
former  failure.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
he  represented  Maoon.  M.  Cremieuz,  late 
Deputy  for  Chiron,  is  a  free-trader,  whose 
parliamentary  career,  as  a  leading  member 
of  the  opposition,  has  been  in  part  distin- 
guished, like  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  by  an 
agitation  against  the  game  laws.  M.  Ara- 
go,  as  a  mathematician,  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  member  of  the 

«  A    subsequent   proclamation   gives  the  fol- 
lowing distribution  of  Cabinet  Offices : — 

M.  Dupont  (de  TEure)  Piesident  of  the  Council, 
(without  Portfolio). 

M.  de  Lamartine,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflbirs. 

M.  Cr€mieux,  Minister  of  Justice. 
,'    M.  Ledni  RoUin,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

M.  Michel  Goudchaux^  Minister  of  Marine. 

General  Bedeau,  Minister  of  War. 

M.  Carnot,   Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  (a 
son  of  Carnot  of  the  Convention). 

M.  Bethmont,  Minister  of  Commerce. 

M.  Marie,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Genend  Cavaignac,  Governor  Genera]  of  Algeria. 

M.  Gamier  Pag^s,  Ma^or  of  Paris.* 

t  An  English  translation  has  been  pablished  by 
Bohn,  in  3  vols. 

•  TUf  oJBfM  WM  soMi  sltor  MrigiMd  to  M.  Muntt;  M. 
OunUr  Fagis]  undtrtaking  ib»  .duties  of  Minliter  of 
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Office  of  Lonfri tildes,  enjoys  an  European 
reputation.  In  France,  as  a  politician  he 
has  always  been  known  as  an  enemy  of  pri- 
vilege and  corruption.  M.  Ledm-Rollin, 
late  deputy  for  Mans,  was  subjected  to  a 
government  prosecution  for  an  election 
speech,  and  thus  obtained  notoriety  and 
popularity.  He  sat  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  defended  with  ability  the  ultra  demo- 
cratic opinions  of  ^^  La  K^forme,"  againat 
the  policy,  not  only  of  M.  Guisot,  bat 
also  of  M.  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot.  Of 
the  qualifications  for  a  future  ministry  of 
M.  Gamier  Pages,  great  expectations  had 
been  entertained  by  the  members  of  the 
opposition. 

These  were  the  men,  who,  from  their 
position  in  the  late  legislature,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  put  prominently  forward  to  se- 
cure public  confidence ;  but  the  two  men 
in  France,  to  whom,  more  perhapa  than 
any  other,  may  be  traced  the  energy  and 
decision  which  frustrated  the  views  of  M. 
Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot  for  a  Regency, 
and  caused  a  Republic  to  be  proclaimed^ 
wore  M.  de  Lamartine  and  Armand  Mar- 
rast ;  the  latter  twelve  years  ago,  an  exile 
in  England — an  escaped  political  prisoner 
from  St.  Pelagic,  flying  from  the  vengeance 
of  Louis- Philippe ;  subsequently  the  Edi- 
ditor  of  the  National^  and  in  that  capacity 
rendering  himself  formidable  to  the  go- 
vernment, by  his  unrivalled  powers  of  sar- 
casm, and  as,  in  some  respects,  the  ablest 
journalist  of  France. 

The  courage,  eloquence,  and  judioions 
conduct  of  Al.  de  Lamartine  have  been  the 
theme  of  just  and  universal  admiration. 
The  happiest  effects  resulted  from  his  in- 
fluence over  the  people ;  and  among  these, 
perhaps  not  the  least  was  his  sucoessfnl  ap- 
peal to  the  armed  crowds  before  the  Hotel 
de  Villc  to  throw  awav  the  red  flag  of  the 
first  revolution,  whicn  they  had  at  first 
raised  as  the  flaff  of  the  Republic  (and 
which  had  excited  general  alarm  as  an  em- 
blem of  blood),  and  to  adhere  to  the  tri- 
color, under  which  the  armies  of  France 
had  marched  to  victory.  Addressing  them 
for  the  fifth  time  during  the  day,  and  with 
muskets  brandished  about  his  head,  from 
the  yet  prevailing  feeling  of  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Provisional  Government 
in  regard  to  a  compromise  with  royalty,  he 
said — 

**  Citizens !  for  my  part  I  will  never  adopt  the 
red  flag ;  and  I  will  explain  in  a  word  why  I 
will  oppose  it  with  all  the  strength  of  my  patriot- 
ism,   it  is*  citizeoSt  because  the  tnoolor  flag  has 
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made  ilic  tour  of  the  world,  with  oiirlibertieR  and 
ourglciriefl,  and  that  the  red  flng  has  only  made  tho 
tour  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  trailed  through  tor- 
cuts*  of  the  hlood  of  the  people."* 

Never  had  orator  a  greater  triumph. 
The  people  who  had  refused  to  listcu  to 
him,  drowning  his  voico  in  thoir  clauiors, 
gradually  became  softened,  shed  tears,  and 
finished  by  lowering  their  arms,  throwing 
away  their  flags,  and  peaceably  dispersing 
to  their  homes. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Provisional  Go- 

*  The  alluvion  here  !■  to  the  "  Massncre  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars."  July  17, 1701.  The  flight  of  the 
king  (Louis  XVI.) from  Paris  having  led  to  riotous 
demonstrations,  during  which  some  unprovoked 
murders  had  been  committed,  the  National  guard 
assembled  to  disperse  the  populace.  The  result  is 
thus  described  by  Lsunartine  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Girondists.*' 

"Bailly,  Lafayette,  and  the  municipal  body,  with 
the  red  flag,  marched  at  the  head  oi  the  first  col- 
umn. The^s  de  charge  beaten  by  'lOO  drums,  and 
the  first  rolling  of  the  cannon  over  the  stones,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  national  army.  These 
sounds  drowned  for  an  instant  the  hollow  murmurs 
and  the  shrill  cries  of  50,000  men.  women,  and 


vernment  la.stcd  night  and  day,  without  in- 
termis.sion,  for  sixty  hours,  during  which  it 
was  besieged  at  every  moment  by  tumultuous 
crowds  or  deputations ;  but  finally  succeed- 
ing in  inspiring  all  with  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  firmness  of  its  intentions. 
When,  on  the  Saturday,  February  2H,  its 
first  initiative  labors  were  brought  to  a 
I  close,  M.  de  Lamartine  again  descended 
the  steps  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  lIoteF 
do  Ville,  and  presenting  himself  in  front  of 
the  edifice,  with  his  colleagues,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself : 

"  Citizens — 

"  The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Rcpubiic 
has  called  u])on  the  people  to  witness  i\»  gratitude 
fpr  the  mRgniticent  national  cO'0)>erat]on  which  has 
just  accepted  these  new  institutions. 

"  The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic 
has  only  joyful  intelli{;encc  to  announce  to  the 
people  liere  assembled. 

*•  Royalty  is  abolished. 

"  The  Republic  is  proclaimed. 

"  The  \yeoy\e  will  exercise  their  political  rights. 

*<  National  workshops  are  o])en  for  tliose  who 


children,  who  filled  the  cintre  of  tke  Champs  de  ««  without  work.     (Immense  acclamations  ) 
Tif„r«  r.J.^».A^A  «„  .k-„io*:.      A4.U- !«-.«♦      "The  army  is  heme  re-oreanized.    The  ^a- 


Mars,  or  crowded  on  the  glacis.    At  the  moment 


Demg 
tsolub 


organi 
ly  unites  itself  with  the 


when  Bailly  debouched  between  the  glacis,  the  ^'0"al  Guard  indis*         ,  ,        .  u    u 

populace,   who  from  the  top  of  the  bank  looked  people,  so  as  to  promptly  restore  order  with  the 
down  on  the  mayor,  the  bayonets,  and  the  artillery,  same  hand  that  had  only  the  preceding  nioment 
burst  into  threatening  shouts  and  furious  outcries  conquered  our  liberty.    (Renewed  acclamations.) 
against  the  NaUonal  Guard.     ^  Down  with  the  red       "  Finally,  Gentlemen,  the  Provisional  Govern- 


fag  I  Shamr  to  BaUty  I  Death  to  Lafayette !  *  The 
people  in  the  Champs  de  Mara  responoed  to  these 
cries  with  unanimous  imprecations.  Lumps  of 
wet  mud,  the  only  arms  at  nand,  were  cast  at  the 
National  Guard,  and  struck  Lafayette's  horse,  the 
red  flai;,  andBailly  himself;  and  it  is  even  said,  se- 
veral pistol-shots  were  fired  from  a  distance ;  this, 
however,  was  by  no  means  proved ;  the  people  had 
no  intention  of  resisting — they  wished  only  to  in- 
timidate. Bailly  .summoned  them  to  disperse  le- 
gally, to  which  they  replied  by  shouts  of  derision ; 
and  he  then,  with  the  grave  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  the  mute  sorrow  that  formal  part  of  his  cha-  j  the  National  Convention  in  179*2, after  the  trial  and 


ment  was  anxious  to  be  itself  the  bearer  to  you  of 
the  last  decree  it  has  resolved  on  and  signed  in 
this  memorable  sitting;  that  is,  the  abolition  oi 
the  penalty  of  death  for  political  ofrcnces.  (Unani- 
mous bravos.) 

*•  This  is  the  noblest  decree.  Gentlemen,  that 
has  ever  issued  from  the  mouths  of  a  people  the 
day  after  their  victory.'    CYes,  yes!')     It  is  the 


*Th 
visional 


is  just  and  generous  sentiment  of  the  Pro- 
I  Government,  and  the  decree  of  '*  death"  of 


formed  into  line  before  the  National  Guard,  who  i  Orleans  (the  father  of  Louis-Philippe),  at  the  me- 
then  fired  a  discharge  that  killed  and  wounded  600  morable  sitting  when  Judgment  was  pronounced, 
persons — the  republicans  say,  10,000.  At  the  I  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  votes  of 
same  moment  the  ranks  openM,  the  cavalry  charg-!  the  Convention  were  taken  openly,  and  with  a 
ed,  and  the  artillerymen  prepared  to  open  their  |  proud  solemnity  befitting  the  occasion.  Every 
fire,  which,  on  this  dense  mass  of  people,  would  member  mounted  in  his  turn  the  tribune,  and  raised 


have  taken  fearful  effect.  Lafayette,  unable  to  re- 
strain his  soldiers  by  his  voice,  placed  himself  be- 
fore the  cannon's  mouth,  and  by  this  heroic  act 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands.  In  an  instant  the 
Champs  de  Mars  was  cleared,  and  naught  remain* 
ed  on  it  save  the  dead  bodies  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, trampled  under  foot,  or  those  flying  before  the 
cavalry ;  and  a  few  intrepid  men  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  their  country,  who  amidst  a  rnnrderous 
fire,andat  the  cannon's  mouth,  collected,  in  order  to 
preserve  them,  the  sheets  )>f  the  petition,  as  proofs 
of  the  wishes,  or  bloody  pledges  of  the  future  ven- 
geance of  the  people,  ana  they  only  retired  when 
they  had  obtained  them." 


his  voice  for  "  death,'*  or  "  exile,"  or  "  imprison- 
ment." The  twenty-one  deputies  for  Paris  all 
voted  lor  Death. 

"  The  Due  D'Orleans  was  the  last  called.  Deep 
■ilence  followed  his  name.  Sillery,  his  confidant 
and  favorite,  had  voted  against  death.    It  was  ex- 

Sected  that  the  prince  would  vote  as  bis  friend  had 
one,  or  would  refuse  in  the  name  of  nature  and  of 
blood.  Even  the  Jacobins  anticipated  this  excep- 
tion ',  but  he  would  not  be  excepted.  He  ascended 
the  step?  slowly  and  unmoved,  unfolded  a  pa- 
per which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  read  with  the 
voice  of  a  stoic  these  words :  *  Solely  occupied 
with  my  duty,  convinced  that  all  who  have  at- 
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character  of  the  French  nation  which  escapes  in  stinct,  that  whether  or  not  the  people  wero 

one  ppontaneous  cry  from  the  soul  of  its  Govern-  prepared  for   Republican   institutions,  the 

meni.     (»Yes.  yes;  Biavo.')    We  have  brought  ^i^^^  ^^g  ^^^^  ^jjen  j^  trial  of  them  must 

it  with  u.,  and  I  will  now  read  it  to  you     There  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,1  ^^  ^  government 

IS  not  a  more  becoming  homa8;e  to  a  people  than  i-ii!       ^       j„Vv<'«       ui              j 

the  Hpectacle  of  its  own  magnanimity."  ^^'^^  ^^^  »  ^cw   days   before  had  enjoyed 

'                                                      ^  .      .  the  reputation  of  beiug  one  of  the  strongest 

The  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  j^  Europe,  and  then  suddenly  vanished  like 


for  political  offences,  at  the  moment  whenj^  mist,  there  could  bo  no  further  hope  of 
the  Royal  Family  and  the  ex-ministers  were 
flying  for  their  lives  or  trembling  in  con- 
cealment, was  indeed  a  noble  inspiration  ; 


security  for  person  or  property  under  the 
protection  of  royalty.* 

In   this   unanimity,  which   even   suhse- 


andit  probably  did  more  than  any  other  .q^ent  distress,  arising  from  financial  and 
act  of  the  Provisional  Government  to  pro- 1  commercial  difficulties  has  not  in  the  least 
duce  that  general  conviction  of  the  justness  disturbed,  lies  the  safety  of  the  Republic, 
and  moderation  of  their  views,  which  led  it  is  a  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  entire  nation  to  accept  the  new  men,a8:ti,Q  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  first  revolu- 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  time,  with  I  tion.  fj^Q  ^n,id  English  who  have  fled 
an  unanimity  to  which  there  is  hardly  a  f^om  Paris  in  the  belief  that  the  new  po- 
parallel  m  history.  On  the  part  ot  the  liti^al  clubs  that  have  sprung  into  cxist- 
army,  Marshal  Bugeaud  ;  on  the  part  of  =  ^^.q^  ^^n^  i,y  jj^^itiug  the  passions  of  the 
the  clergy,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  gave  people,  lead  to  another  reign  of  terror, 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  Republic,  On  h^ve  entirely  mistaken  the  character  of  ex- 
the  part  of  the  middle  classes,  whether  m  jg^j^g  circumstances  in  relation  to  those  of 
Paris  or  in  the  provinces,  and  of  the  whole  the  past.  The  Jacobin  clubs  of  1791  were 
press,  without  a  solitary  exception,  there  the  leaders  of  a  perpetual  revolt  against  a 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  hesUation  ^ourt  guilty  of  perpetual  treachery— they 
of  a  moment.     All  seem  to  have  felt  by  in- '  ^^^e  the  terrible,  but  energetic  defenders 

tempted,  or  shall  attempt  hereafter,  the  sovereignty  "f  *.^«^^   ^'['^'i^'J  *g^^°«*   ^^'^  ^""'^^«   «*"  * 
of  the  people,  merit  death,  1  vote  for  "dealh.'*^'  foreign  coalition. 

These  words  fell  in  the  silence,  and  to  the  astonish- :  But  neither  the  duplicity  of  the  court, 
ment,  of  the  party  to  whom  the  Due  D  Orleans  ^or  the  foroii^n  coalition,  would  have  irlveii 
seemed  to  concede  them  as  a  pledge.  He  did  not  _„„  ,.  •  ,,.i  •,.°  „„  :^ii  .„«„«  ♦^  *i,«  ^i.,?. .  .4* 
find,  even  from  the  Mountain,  a  loSk,  a  gi-sture,  or  any  luischicvous  influence  to  the  clubs  ot 
a  voice  that  applauded  him.  The  Montagn«rds,  Paris  during  the  first  revolution,  but  for 
whilst  condemning  to  death  a  captive  and  disarm-  an  act*  of  the  National  Assembly,  origi- 
ed  king,  might  wound  justice,  affright  mankiiul,  naiinrr  in  patriotism,  of  which  the  cons - 
but  they  did  not  appal  nature.  Nature  revolted  in  .„^,.v_  i  . „  ,  ^.  iv«  «  .,«  j  ^«.^«j  'i-i 
them  aVinst  the  vote  of  the  first  prince  of  the- '1^^^"^'^'«  ^^^^e  not  been  understood.      lir.s 


f;civcu  in  me  Bame  spirii,  h  8[>inL  worinjr  vi  a  gicui  .  ^i^^  following 

cause,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence:  it  marks       i.  t^„  ««,?«-  »...«  .m^..».xi^i  ««  c*..^i  .. -. 

an  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  nation..  j„„  -?.* "  ^Jurfi."  w  '  1*?'     i    ",„  fl.       '^  1  *"' 

XT  r*  ^»    says  the  CoM/ri'T  riMiiiv"**,     to  get  up  a  Legi- 

"TIIE  FRENCH  RE  PUBLIC.  timist  manifestation  in  the  Faubourg  St.  (vermain. 

"  LiBEnTY,  Equality,  Frateenity.  \  The  people,  seeing  ihem  all  dressed  in  black,  with 

"  The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic, ,  white  cockades  in  tlkfir  hats,  cried  out  'Tien$! 
considering  that  during  the  last  Afiy  years  every  JHmsl  A  funeral  1  They  a^e  undertakers^  men  1* 
new  government  that  constituted  itself  required  ami ,  The  young  men,  finding  the  people  in  such  good 
received  oaths,  which  were  successively  replaced .  humor,  immediately  sel  to  w-ork.  *  Friends,*  ex- 
by  others  at  every  political  change;  considering  i  claimed  they,  *  remember  Heury  IV.,  and  proclaim 
that  the  first  duty  ot  every  republican  is  to  be  de- '  his  descendant.  Lori:;  Uve  Henry  V. !'  The  pec- 
voted  without  any  reservation  to  the  country,  and 'pie,  in  the  same  good  humor,  immediately  cried 
that  every  citizen  who,  under  the  government  of!  out,  *  Ah,  bow  is  he,  the  dear  prince  ?  Is  he  not 
the  Republic, accepts  functions  or  continues  in  the  dead?     So  much  the  better!    Make  our  compIi> 

ments  to  him,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.  How 
happy  he  will  h*} !  Henry  IV.  is  dead  !  Vive  la 
Republique!'  Thus  did  the  people  turn  Legiti- 
macy to  the  light  about  If  we  relate  this  fact,  it  is 
merely  to  add  that,  in  despair  for  the  cause,  they 
immediately  went  to  inscribe  themselves  at  their 
respective  mayoralties,  as  nearly  all  the  young  men 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  had  already  done. 
Thus  Legitimacy  has  turned  into  Republicanism, 
the  wisest  thing  it  could  do.  *  Henry  IV.  is  dead. 
Long  live  the  Republic  ¥  " 


exercise  of  those  he  occupied,  contracts  in  a  still 
more  special  manner  the  sacred  obligation  of  serv- 
ing it  and  devoting  himself  to  its  security,  de- 
crees:— 

^  Public  functionaries  of  the  administrative  and 
judiciary  order  shall  not  take  any  oath. 

"  Pans,  Mareh  1st,  1848. 

"  (Signed)  The  Members  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
▼emment: — Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Lamartine,  Arago, 
Crdmieux,  Ledru-Rollin,  Garnier  Pag^  Manast, 
Mane,  Louis  filanc,  FIocod,  Albert" 
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was  their  celebrated  self-denying  ordinance, 
by  which,  when  they  had  completed  their 
work  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  na- 
tion, the  National  Assembly  declared  them- 
selves ineligible  as  candidates  at  the  next 
election  ;  lesving  therefore  the  further  pro- 
gress of  legislation  to  a  body  composed  en- 
tirely of  new  men,  for  tho  most  part  of 
unknown    names,  and    inferior    capacity. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  measure  was, 
a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  clubs, 
which  a  little  before  were  dying  of  inani- 
tion.    Robespierre,  the  disciple  of  Rous- 
seau, the  friend  of  peace,  ^'  the  incorrupti- 
ble," and  the  most  popular  man  of  the 
day,  descended  from  the  arena  of  states- 
men to  that  of  demagogues,  and  gradually 
yielded  to  the  infection  of  that  spirit  of  san- 
guinary yiolenoe  (as  means  to  bo  justified 
by  the  end)  which  he  had  been  himself  the 
first  to  denounce.     This  violence,  however, 
only  broke  out  when  the  party  of  the  Gi- 
rondists of  tho  New  Legislative  Assembly, 
sought  to   put  down    the  Jacobins ;    and 
that  at  a  tmie,  when,  by  their  ovin  tem- 
porizing policy  with  the   court,  they  had 
lost  their  own  popularity.    It  was  then  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  instigated  the 
mob  to  attack  the  Tuilcrics,  place  the  king 
under  arrest,  and  proclaim  the  Convention, 
by  which  he  was  tried   and   condemned. 
fiut  now  the  contest  of  sixty  years  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.     There  is  no  longer 
any  *'  veto,"  but  in  the  will  of  tho  majority. 
The  object  of  political   agitation  will  no 
longer   bo    insurrection   in    disguise ;    for 
against  whom  are  the  people  to  be  invited ' 
to  rebel  ?    Against  the  government }    Why  I 
resort  to  arms  when  they  can  change  it  by 
a  vote  ?     The  new  clubs  of  Paris  will  be 
as  harmless  as  our  own  election  commit- 
tees and  parish  meetings.     They  will  dis 
cuss  the  merits  of  candiaates,  organize  par- 
ties at  elections,  criticize  the  debates  of 
the  National  Assembly,  prepare  petitions, 
and  when  there  are  no  obnoxious  laws  to 
be  repealed,  sink  into  insignificance. 

The  apprehension  of  civil  war  arising  out 
of  freedom  of  debate,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  universal  suffrage,  are  as  ground- 
less in  respect  to  France  as  the  same  fears 
would  be  in  respect  to  America.  And  not 
less  devoid  of  rational  foundation  has  been 
the  alarm  of  another  continental  war,  as  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  revolution. 
On  the  annoaneement  of  the  abdication  and 
flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  rates  of  insur- 
ance in  London  for  vessels  chartered  for  the 
Mediterranean  rose  to  war  risks  ;  and  yet 
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the  first  news  that  followed  was  that  of  an 
order  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  recall 
tho  troops  on  their  march  to  the  assifltance 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  the  revolution,  instead 
of  increasing  the  preparations  for  war,  has 
stopped  those  which  were  already  on  foot.  In- 
i  stead  of  further  attempts  to  crush  opinion  by 
armies,  the  absolute  governments  of  Europe 
have  all  suddenly  been  placed  on  the  de- 
fensive. Wc  hear  no  more  of  coalition,  but 
of  popular  concessions ;  and  that  in  coun- 
tries where  tho  spirit  of  liberty  had  been 
supposed  to  be  extinct.*  The  strongholds 
of  despotism  in  Europe,  whether  in  a  mild 
and  paternal  form,  or  in  that  of  naked  ty- 
ranny, were  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. Two  of  these  have  surrendered,  al- 
most at  discretion.  How  long  will  the 
third  threaten  the  progress  of  civilization, 
or  bravo  its  assaults  ^ 

The  following  day,  Sunday  (Feb.  20), 
was  devoted  to  the  ceremony  of  a  formal 
inauguration  of  the  new  Republic  at  the 
Column  of  July  on  tho  Place  de  la  Bastile  ; 
and  to  masses  in  the  church  for  the  victims 
who  had  fallen  on  the  side  of  the  peoplo-t 

*  The  policy  of  the  French  Government  has 
been  explained  by  M.  de  Lamaitine  (in  a  circular 
a<idressed  to  the  foreign  aeents  of  the  Republic,  for 
which  we  have  not  rooipj,  to  be  one  of  peace,  so 
long  as  the  right  of  every  nation  to  regulate  its  own 
internal  affairs  is  respected  by  other  powers ;  but 
of  war,  in  the  event  of  foreign  aggression,  whether 
manifesting  itself  in  France  or  Italy. 

t  The  following  Saturday,  March  4th,  was  de- 
voted to  the  solemnity  of  their  funeral;  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  troops  of  the  Jine,  the  authorities, 
schools.  &c.,  the  whole  population  of  Paris  assist- 
inj^.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Made- 
leine, and  the  bodies  were  interred  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Column  of  July,  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastile. 

'*  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  a  brilliant  sun 
shining  on  the  sharp,  clear  outlines  of  the  white 
Grecian  church,  on  the  lofty  old-Aishioned  houses 
around  it,  so  picturesque  in  their  complete  contrast 
with  it,  and  glancing  from  the  forest  of  bayonets 
bristling  among  hundreds  of  tricolored  flags 
above  the  surface  of  the  motley  and  closely  packed 
crowd,  of  which  no  end  was  to  be  seen  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  formed  a  spectacle  that  no  city 
save  Paris  could  furnish,  and  Paris  only  on  such  an 
occasion.  There  was  something  awful  in  that 
mass  of  human  life ;  it  was  easy  to  imagine  how 
armies  fail  iu  collision  with  such  myriads;  yet  it 
was  but  a  fraction  of  the  host  the  city  poured  forth 
from  every  street  into  the  main  channel  in  which 
flowed  the  business  of  the  day. 

**  While  the  authorities  were  with  difficulty  push- 
ing their  way  into  the  church,  the  choir  under  the 
portico,  drawn  from  the  three  operas,  and  conducted 
by  MM.  Giraid  and  Laty.  contributed  iu  part  to  the 
proceedings.  The  arrivu  of  the  Provisional  Got 
veroment  was  hailed  by  the  MarteOiaue.  splendidly 
sung,  with  the  accompaniroent  of  a  military  band. 
The  instmmental  piece  that  followed,  a  Aineral 
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The  killed  on  both  sides  appear  to  have  was  accomplished  having  been  proclaimed 
been  nnder  two  hundred  ;  a  namber  re-  in  the  same  breath  with  the  announceoient 
markably  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  of  the  first  conflict,  there  was  no  pretext  for 
result,  and  proving  either  that  there  was  riotous  demonstrations  in  aid  of  the  popa- 
very  little  actual  collision,  or  that  the  |  lar  triumph.  Thaonly  serioas  disturbances 
troops  in  firing  must  often  have  directed!  which  the  authorities  wore  unable  to  reprcAs, 
their  muskets  in  the  air.  The  number  of  ■  appear  to  have  been  of  tbe  class  with  which 
wounded  then  lying  at  the  hospitals  was  j  we  are  too  familiar  in  this  country  to  at- 


of  the  first  outbreak,  order  was  perfectly  re- 
stored ;  the  barricades  had  been  removed  ; 
the  people  had  returned  to  their  ordinary 
occupations  ;  the  railways  were  again  open  ; 
and  but  few  traces  remained  of  the  convul- 
sion which  had  occurred. 

The  organization  of  a  corps  called  the 
"  National  Garde  Mobile,"  and  the  imme- 
diate employment  on  public  works  of  all 


and  Irish  railway  laborers,  each  party  seek- 
ing to  expel  the  other  from  the  field  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  it  would  have  been  8trang# 
in  France,  at  a  moment  when  the  mob  of 
every  village  naturally  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  the  solo  masters  of  the  country,  if 
English  operatives  should  not  have  suffered 
from  Trades'  Union  combinations. 
The  temporary  success  of  the  lower  order 


laborers  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  protectionists  in  driving  English  work- 
contributed  to  this  result.  These  measures,  I  men  out  of  France  must  not,  however,  be 
which  under  any  other  circumstances  would  i  received  as  an  evidence  that  the  tendencies 
have  been  hazardous,  and  which,  even  in ;  of  the  new  Republic  will  bo  adverse  rather 
the  present  case,  involved  a  heavy  financial  than  favorable  to  the  principles  of  free 
loss,  with  no  permanent  benefit  to  the!  trade.  We  may  notice  one  counter-symp- 
working  classes,  were,  in  the  situation  of  |  torn  in  the  niarkod  hostility  that  has  been 
Paris  the  only  course  of  safety.  They  at  i  shown  towards  the  Octroi  system  (town 
once  cleared  the  streets  of  all  the  idlers  duos,  on  all  articles  of  consumption),  and 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  from  whose  ex-  this  will  probably  end  in  the  substitution  of 
cited  passions  or  real  destitution  danger  direct  for  indirect  taxation  to  a  much  greater 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and  placed  jCxtont  than  now  exists.  We  must  bear  in 
them,  with  their  own  consent,  under  the  .mind  jilso  that  no  National  Assembly  to  be 
wholesome  restraint  of  civil  and  military  elected  in  Franco  by  universal  suffrage  can 


subordination. 

In  the  provinces,  the  authorities  appear 
to  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining public  tranquillity.  In  no  part  of 
France  was  a  voice  raised  for  the  fallen 
dynasty  ;  and  the  news  that  the  Revolution 

march  by   Cherubini,  was  comparatively  weak; 
little  of  it  was  heard  above  the  hum  of  the  crowd ; 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  *  oath'  chorus  from  Guil- 
laume  TeU,  a  piece  from  the  Creation  ('  the  Heavens 
are  telling'),  and  the  *  prayer*  from  Mou  in  Egitto. 
The  selection  seemed  to  alternate  mourning  and 
supplication  with  the  notes  of  triumjph ;  the  effect 
was  sublime.    As  the  music  ceasecl,  the  funeral 
cars  on  which  the  coffins,  fifteen  in  number,  Lad 
been  placed,  were  ready  to  proceed ;  as  the  first  of 
the  six  moved  onward,  the  ManeiUaise  was  repeat- 
ed ;  one  verse  was  sung  by  the  female  voices  alone, 
the  men  taking  up  the  chorus,  *  aux  armei.*    As  the 
spirit-stirring  strain  arose,  the  whole  crowd  un- 
covered and  remained  so  till  the  last  of  the  cars, 
which  were  open,  showing  the  forms  of  the  coffins 
uiider  the  black  palU,   had  passed.      The  dra- 
matic effect  at  that  moment,  the  homage  of  the 
people,  the  fierce  invocation  to  battle,  the  stillneis 
of  death,  all  uniting,  made  the  hearts  of  all  beat 
quicker  with  excitement*' 

\ 


be  composed  ol  men  more  in  the  interest  of 
monopoly  than  the  late  ChanibiT  of  Depu- 
ties.    The  majority  wore  mere  delegates  of 
bcct-root-sugar  mannfaeturers,  iron  found- 
ers, and  forest  propiielors,  and  they  carried 
protection  as  far  as  it  would  go.     There 
will  be  now  a  better  chance  than  before  for 
the   public  eonsum:»r.      His  voice  will  at 
least  be  heard.     Free  trade  leaders  are  not 
wanting ;  and  wo  rejoice   to  hear  of  their 
activity.     The  growing  influence  of  their 
new  journal,  ^^Le  Libre  Echange*^    is  a 
favorable  augury;   and  among  the  minor 
indications    of  progress  which    have   not 
escaped  us,  the  election  of  a  journeyman 
watchmaker,  M.  Peupin,  a  member  of  the 
Free  Trade  Association  of  Paris,  as  a  dele* 
gate  to  the  Government  Commission  on  the 
Labor  question,  a  Commission  named  by 
protectionists,  and  still  under  their  influ- 
ence,  is  deserving  attention.     M.  Peupin 
was  chosen  at  a  meeting  of  his  own  trade  to 
represent  their  interests  in  the  Commission     * 
after  a  full  explanation  of  his  own  opiniona 
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as  a  free-trader:  212  persons  were  present, 
and  the  whola  yotcd  in  his  favor,  with  only 
one  exception. 

We  have  arrived  at  that  portion  of  our 
narrative  which  relates  to  the  alarm  of  the 
middle  classes,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  its  disastrous  consequences, 
caused  by  the  supposed  Socialisi  tenden- 
cies of  the  Revolution ;  which  many  who 
know  nothing  of  socialism  imagine  must 
necessarily  involve  some  violent  levelling  of 
aU  distinctions  of  property. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  revolution 
the  working  classes  of  Paris,  and  especially 
those  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  were  not 
slow  in  making  it  understood,  and  we  do 
not  blame  them  for  it,  that  this  time  the 
revolution  was  to  result  in  some  improve- 
ment of  their  position,  and  was  not  to  be 
oonfiDod  to  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of 
places  under  government  for  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July. 

Another  thing  they  made  apparent ;  and 
that  was  their  conviction  that  in  some  way 
or  other  an  improvement  of  their  physical 
and  social  condition  was  an  object  within 
the  power  of  attainment  of  an  honest  go- 
vernment. In  this  belief  we  share  ;  differ- 
ing with  them  upon  the  means,  and  differ- 
ing especially  upon  the  means  tlixust  upon 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  labor  question  was  one  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  National  Assembly,  not 
for  impromptu  legislation.  But  pledges 
for  the  future  would  not  satisfy  the  people  ; 
the  pressure  was  serious  ;  and  hence  the  fol- 
lowing decree  : — 

•♦  Consi'lering  that  the  revolution  made  by  the 
people  ouj^ht  to  be  matle  for  them. 

'*  That  it  i»  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  Jong  and 
iniquitous  sufferings  of  workmen. 

**  That  the  labor  question  is  one  of  supreme  im- 
portance. 

*'  That  there  is  no  other  more  high  or  more 
woithy  of  the  consideration  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment   ; 

**  That  it  belongs  to  France  to  study  ardently, 
and  to  resolve  a  problem  submitted  at  present  to 
all  the  industrial  nations  of  £urope. 

**  The  provlfcional  government  of  the  republic 
decrees  a  permanent  commission,  which  shall  be 
named  Commitsionde  Gouvernement  pour  ies  Tra- 
vailteun,  which  is  about  to  be  nominated,  with  the 
express  and  special  mission  of  occupying  itself 
with  their  lot. 

**To  show  how  much  Importance  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Republic  attaches  to  the  solution 
of  this  great  problem,  it  nominates  President  of  the 
CommiMion  of  Gov erniMat  for  Workmen  one  of 


its  members,  M.  Loi^is  Blanc,  and  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent another  of  its  members,  M.  Albert,  work- 
man. 

**  Workmen  will  be  invited  to  form  part  of  the 
committee. 

'*  The  seat  of  the  committee  will  be  at  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Luxembourg." 

If  by  tho  word  "  people,"  in  the  first  pa- 
ragraph of  this  proclamation,  wo  are  to 
understand  tho  working  classes  alone,  it  is 
not  ingenuous,  for  nothing  is  more  clear, 
than  that  without  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  the  revolution  could  not  have 
been  accomplished ;  and  even  with  that  sup- 
port the  government  was  only  conquered 
because  there  were  none  who  cared  to  de- 
fend it.  But  we  will  not  cavil  with  terms 
or  phrases.  The  mischief  which  followed 
tho  appointment  of  tho  Commission  arose, 
not  out  of  the  appointment  (for  all  inquiry 
is  in  itself  useful),  but  out  of  the  permis- 
sion given  to  it  prematurely  to  act.  Before 
the  Commission  could  be  properly  organized, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  various  sections  of  the 
working  classes,  including  free-traders,  as 
well  as  trades  unionists,  and  embody  a  real 
representation  of  their  interests,  and  in 
fact,  before  tho  Republic  was  a  week  old, 
we  have  decrees  signed  Louis  Blanc  and 
Albert,  "  Ouvrier,"  (March  1  and  2),  fix- 
ing the  duration  of  a  day's  labor  at  ten 
hours,  and  abolishing  *'  marchandagt^'^  or 
the  customary  division  of  largo  contracts 
among  a  number  of  sub-contractors,  with- 
out which  no  great  work  can  bo  executed, 
excepting  at  a  greatly  enhanced  cost. 

The  ten-hours  labor  decree  is  of  course 
only  an  exaggerated  copy  of  the  ten-hours 
labor  act  forced  upon  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  we  have  not,  therefore,  a  word  to  say 
against  Louis  Blanc  that  would  not  equally 
apply  to  Lord  Ashley.  Both  tho  citizen 
and  the  noble  lord  had  not  learned  (but  we 
trust  they  have  now  better  knowledge)  that 
it  is  the  competition  of  workmen  among 
themselves  that  regulates  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  not  the  good  pleasure  of  masters,  or 
the  will  of  a  legislature.  True,  a  factory 
may  be  closed  at  six  in  the  evening,  or  shut 
up  altogether,  if  it  so  please  a  government ; 
but  what  law  can  prevent  the  hand-loom 
weaver,  who  is  his  own  master,  working  18 
hours  out  of  the  24,  when  the  power-loom 
is  idle*  (and  this  is  a  common  case)  ;  and 

•  A  law  which  restricts  labor  only  in  factories, 
and  it  is  only  in  factories  restriction  is  possible,  is  in 
fkct  a  law  against  the  use  of  machmery;  and  it 
seems  somewhat  remarkable  this  should  Lot  have 
been  perceived  by  some  at  least  connected  with  the 
CoamiMioiL  Ba  Albert,tlie8eciettr/,iiawofkiBiL 
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who  is  to  say  to  the  tailor,  the  shoo-makcr,  •  ever  sum  might  be  offered  them  ;  that  a 
the  watch-maker,  the  sempstress,  toiling  reaper,  for  example,  should  not  be  per- 
voluntarily  to  eke  out  scanty  wages  at  their  mitted  to  rise  with  the  lark,  and  finish  his 


own  homes,  day  and  night,  and  often  seven 
days  in  the  week,  ^^  at  such  an  hour  8hall 
you  begin  to  labor,  and  at  such  an  hour 


work  bv  the  light, of  the  haryest-moon,  is, 
or  would  be,  insupportable  tyranny. 

Louis  Blanc  has  written  a  book  on  the 


shall  you  cease  to  labor,  that  your  compe-  Organization  of  Industry,  full  of  generous 
tition  may  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  j  thoughts.  When  called  upon  to  realize  its 
those  who  arc  compelled  in  factories  to  sub-  aspirations,  he  converts  it  into  the  sword  of 


mit  to  the  same  regulation  :'' 

If  the  Labour  Commission  of  Louis  Blanc 
and  Albert,  "  Ouvrier,"  had  commenced 
its  duties  with  inquiry^  it  would  have 
been  enabled  to  teach  its  constituents  that 
the  factory  operatives  of  England,  instead 


the  destroying  angel.  The  total  disor- 
ganization of  industry  has  been  hitherto 
the  only  result  of  the  decrees  and  procla- 
mations of  the  commission.  A  temporary 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  a  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment, is  in  all  cases  a  necessary  con- 


of  being  satisfied  with  their  Ten  Hours' ;  sequence  of  revolution.     The  Commission 


Labour  Act,  would  at  the  present  moment 
be  only  too  happy  to  set  it  aside,  if  the  op- 
portunity shoula  ever  again  be  offered  them 
of  making  up  for  past  losses,  by  working 
over  hours.  From  the  long-continued  de- 
pression of  trade,  the  majority  of  mill 
hands  have  been  obliged  to  submit,  since 


meets  it  by  pledges  of  more  abundant  em- 
ployment, and  increased  rates  of  remunera- 
tion. It  raises  the  wages  of  omnibus  dri- 
vers and  conductors,  and  is  immediately 
beset  with  a  thousand  applications  from 
other  classes  of  operatives  for  a  similar  de- 
cree in  their  favour.     It  puts  an  end  to 


the  act  was  passed,  to  half-time.     Instead  sub-contracts  (marcAan(fa(;e),  without paus- 


of  sixty  hours  employment  per  week,  they 
have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  thirty ; 
and  projects  of  emigration  to  America, 
whore  the  factory  hours  are  fifteen  per  day, 
are  at  the  present  moment  being  seriously 
discussed,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing distress,  by  those  who  were  foremost  in 
the  late  agitation. 

All  that  the  law  can  do  in  regulating  hours 
of  labour,  without  injustice,  or  mischievous 
interference  (the  case  of  children  excepted), 
is  to  define  the  meaning  of  a  day's  labour, 
in  the  absence  of  any  written  contract  be- 
tween master  and  servant,  so  that  all  claims 
for  extra  wages  for  extra  hours  might  bo 
settled  without  dispute.  To  pass  a  law 
that  factory  operatives,  or  any  other,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  extra  hours,  what- 

cngineer,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  '  V Atelier  ;*  a 
journal  in  which  we  find  the  following  sensible  ad- 
dress:— 

Paris,  Feb.  25,  6  p  m. 
"  Brothers ! — We  learn  that  amidst  the  joys  of 
triumph,  some  of  our  companions,  misled  by  perfi- 
dious counsels,  have  wished  to  tarnish  the  glory  of 


ing  to  consider  whether  head  contractors 
will  be  ruined  or  otherwise  by  the  change, 
or  what  works  it  will  cause  to  be  suspend- 
ed ;  and  as  if  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  builders,  and 
every  class  of  capitalists,  it  obtains  from 
the  Provisional  Government  a  decree  abol- 
ishing arrest  for  debt,  without  waiting  to 
give  the  creditor  a  more  effectual  remedy 
for  the  recovery  of  his  property ;  thus 
plunging  every  description  of  enterprise  into 
an  abyss  of  hopeless  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion. In  such  circumstances,  every  pru- 
dent man  would  necessarily  seek  to  with- 
draw his  capital  from  trade ;  not  to  em- 
bark it  in  now  speculations.  A  strike  for 
wages,  or  some  new  restriction  of  labour, 
compelling  the  discharge  of  one  set  of  ser- 
vants and  the  engagement  of  another, 
might  in  a  moment  change  the  fairest  cal- 
culations of  profit  into  ruinous  losses.  To 
undertake  the  execution  of  a  new  contract, 
when  all  old  conditions  of  labour  had  be- 
come unsettled,  would  be  to  take  a  ticket 
our  Reyolmion  by  excesses  which  we  disapprove  of  |  in  a  lottery  in  which  all  the  chances  would 
with  all  our  energy:  they  have  threatened  to  break 'v,„  •«„:«cf^  ♦!>«  a.»*v1^^/^»  xkt^  o«^  ^i«^.^ 
the  mechanical  prisscs!    Brothers!    These  men  ^«  ^g^^"^*^  *^®  employer.     We  see,  there- 


are  in  the  wrong.  We  suffer  as  they  do  the  perturba- 
tions caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
manufactures ;  but,  instead  of  quarreling  with  in- 
dentions which  abridge  labor,  but  multiply  produce, 
we  charge  none  but  egotistical  and  improvident 
Governments  with  being  the  cause  of  all  our  grief. 
In  future  this  can  never  be.  Therefore  spare  the 
Biachines.  Besides,  to  attack  machinery  is  to  stop 
the  march  and  stifle  the  voice  of  the  Revolution. 
It  Is,  under  the  grave  circumstances  by  which  we 
afe  surrounded,  doing  the  work  of  had  eitizens."  - 


fore,  within  the  first  fortnight  of  the  labours^ 
of  the  Commission,  trade  paralysed,  and 
many  thousand  workmen,  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  who  had  never  before  wanted 
employment,  suddenly  reduced  to  desti- 
tution. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  trace  nothing  of 
socialism*  The  first  decrees  of  the  Labour 
€k)mmiBsion  were  oonoessions*  not  to  the 
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commnnbtS)  but  to  the  trade  uniODists. 
And  it  is  here  the  real  danger  lies.  Tbe 
operatives  who  believe  wages  may  be  raised 
and  the  hours  of  labour  lessened  bj  arbi- 
trary regulations,  and  who  seek  to  effect 
their  objects  by  the  intimidation  of  masters, 
the  destruction  of  machinery,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  strangers  or  foreigners  from  the 
field  of  employment,  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  the  socialists,  whether  in  France 
or  Eugland,  and  are  certainly  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  George  Sand, 
or  Robert  Owen. 

The  term  "  socialist"  has  been  applied 
without  distinction  to  every  person  who  has 
indulged  in  new  speculations  on  the  subject 
of  social  science,  however  much  those  specu- 
lations may  differ.     In  this  country,  ^^  so- 
cialism''  has  become  a  bugbear,  from  its 
.*5upposed  connexion  with  laxity  of  morals, 
and  infidelity  in  religion  ;  but  its  essential 
characteristic,  and  the  only  one  in  which  all 
socialists  agree,  is  the  principle  of  '^  mutual 
co*operation  for  the  interests  of  all."     The 
extent  to  which  mutual  co-operation  is  prac- 
ticable, without  interfering  with  that  indi- 
viduality which  is  equally  essential  to  hap- 
piness, is  the  question  of  degree  upon  which 
different  opinions  are  entertained.     And  Ipt 
us  look  this  monster  fairly  in  the  face.    The 
Athenaeum  Club,  in  Waterloo  placo,  is  a  so- 
cialist community  ;  confining  its  co-cpera- 
tion  to  the  object  of  palace  accommodation 
for  gentlemen  of  literary  tastes,  and  a  jusie 
milieu  order  of  harmless  politicians.     The 
Reform  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  is  another  so- 
cialist community,  composed  principally  of 
Whigs,  and  going  one  stop  further  than  the 
Athenaeum,  in  provi4ing  sleeping  accommo- 
dation for  those  members  who  require  it. 
The  Suburban  Village  Association  patroniz- 
ed by  Lord  Morpeth,  proposes  to  form  so- 
cialist communities  on  a  large  scale,  but  con- 
fining their  objects  to  comfortable  cottage 
residences,  amidst  pleasant  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  with  schools  and  churches,  and  cheap 
means  of  access  by  railways.     It  would  be 
only  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
these   suburban  villages  to  become  joint- 
stock  partners  in  a  farm  and  factory  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  we  should  have  an 
exact  pattern  of  the  kind  of  socialist  com- 
manities  Louis  Blano  is  probably  seeking 
to  establish  in  France  ac  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  but  of  the  success  of  which  Lamar- 
tine,  Marrast,  and  other  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  are  not  so   san- 
guine as  himself.     That  such  communities 
would  fail  in  the  first  instance  is  very  pro- 


bable— is  almost  certain ;  much  has  to  be 
learned  of  tbe  arrangements  required,  and 
modes  of  management,  and  until  a  know- 
ledge of  these  has  been  gained  by  experi- 
ence, there  will  be  defective  organization 
and  a  waste  of  means.  But  who  would  say 
that  the  experiment  should  not  be  tried  ? 
And  with  the  evidence  surrounding  us  of 
the  marvels  accomplished  by  joint-stock 
associations  of  capitalists,  what  data  have 
we  for  a  prediction  that  joint-stock  associa- 
tions of  labourers  (and  labour  is  capital) 
may  not  one  day  realize  the  results  of  which 
philanthropists  have  dreamed  }  The  diffi- 
culties to  "be  overcome  are  not  physical  but 
moral.  The  theory  is  sound,  ana  it  is  that 
of  Christianity,  that  the  interest  of  one  is 
the  interest  of  all ;  but  the  habit  of  iden- 
tifying our  happiness  as  individuals  with  the 
common  good  has  to  bo  formed.  Educa- 
tion, when  it  has  escaped  its  present  tram- 
mels, may  form  it. 

So  far  from  socialism  beins  a  just  cause 
of  apprehension  to  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  its  prevalence  in  France,  although 
but  among  a  comparatively  small  section 
of  the  population,  is  really  a  valid  security 
for  the  general  stability  of  the  existing 
institutions  of  property.  The  communists 
of  every  school  deprecate  alike  the  princi- 
ple of  confiiscation  or  .spoliation.  Thej 
seek  not  to  pull  down  the  rich,  but  to  raise 
the  poor  by  placing  them  in  a  position  to 
secure  a  better  share  than  they  now  obtain 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry ;  and 
they  propose  to  accomplish  this  by  purely 
voluntary  associations,  assisted  in  the  first 
instance  by  government  loans.  Two  or 
three  millions  sterling  (one  half  the  cost 
of  our  own  poor  Laws),  will  probably  be 
the  extreme  expenditure  of  the  French  Re- 
public for  some  years  upon  objects  of  this 
nature,  and  if  the  money  should  be  all  sunk 
it  will  not  have  been  thrown  away.  The 
government  will  bo  popular  with  the  work* 
ing  classes  when  they  see  it  seriously  occu- 
pied with  schemes  for  their  welfare ;  and 
those  schemes,  whether  ultimately  they  fail 
or  not,  will,  by  the  attention  they  will  ex- 
cite* and  the  discussions  to  which  they  will 
ffive  rise  at  every  stage  of  their  progress, 
inspire  hope,  diminish  the  number  of 
'^  strikes,"  and  calm  down  the  spirit  of 
violence.  But  come  what  may  of  this  new 
labor  movement,  we  challenge  Louis  Blanc« 
or  any  republican  philanthropists  who  may 
hereafter  take  his  place,  to  produce,  by  any 
project,  'however  visionary,  likely  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the   National  Assembly,  a 
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tithe  of  tbe  social  disorders  which  arose  oat 
of  the  Irish  Labor-Rate  Act  of  1846, — the 
greatest  curse  under  the  name  of  relief  with 
which  any  country  was  ever  afflicted  ;  and 
of  which  the  cost  was  ten  millions  sterling  ! 

The  first  measure  of  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion, forced  jtpon  the  goycrnment,  not  by 
the  socialists  out  by  the  trades  unionists, 
led  to  disastrous  results.  All  the  relatione 
between  master  and  servant,  employer  and 
employed,  having  become  unsettled,  multi- 
tudes of  operatives  suddenly  found  them- 
selves thrown  upon  the  resources  of  their 
past  savings.  This  led  to  a  run  upon  the 
Savings'  Bank,  and  to  a  financial  crisis,  by 
which  the  whole  industry  of  the  country 
was  brought  to  a  stand. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the 
influence  of  the  bad  political  economy  of 
the  Trades  Unions.  Neither  should  we  at- 
tribute to  the  revolution  nor  to  republican- 
ism consequences  which  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  either.  The  revolution  and  the 
labor  question  precipitated  a  financial  crisis ; 
but  the  crisis  would  have  stopped  far  short 
of  that  universal  bankruptcy  which  ensued, 
but  for  two  other  causes  in  operation,  one 
of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  the  other 
but  little  understood. 

'  We  allude  first  to  the  profligate  expendi- 
ture of  the  late  government,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  financial  report  of  M.  Gamier 
Pages*  (dated  March  9th),  had  been  at  a 
rate  exceeding  the  revenue  of  iS44,000  per 


day  during  the  last  268  days,  and  which  had 
caused  37  millions  sterling  to  be  added  to  the 
national  debt  of  France  since  the  year  1841. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1848,  the  national 
debt  of  France,  deducting  the  government 
stock  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund,  amount- 
ed to  ^£207, 185,769.  The  whole  of  this 
burden  it  was  necessary  for  the  Republic  to 
accept,  and  as  the  best  possible  pledge  that 
it  would  accept  it,  and  of  its  anxiety  to  up- 
hold public  credit,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment commenced  paying  in  advance  on  the 
6th  of  March,  out  of  the  balance  they  found 
in  the  treasury,  the  dividends  due  on  the 
22nd.  This  measure,  although  rc-assurine, 
did  not  prevent,  as  it  was  hoped  it  would, 
the  great  depreciation  of  government  stock, 
as  shown  by  the  following  quotations : — 


1848. 
February  2Ut 
March  7th 

8th 


M 


Closing  Pricei  Closing  Prices 

of  3  per  Cents,  of  5  per  Cents. 

-     73f.  85c.  -  -     net  4dc. 

.      56f.  50c.    -  -      89f.  , 

-      47£             -  -      75C 


The  fall  of  railway  stock  was  in  a  similar, 
and  in  some  instances  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  above,  from  the  damage  done 
to  the  northern  lines,  partly  at  the  insti- 
gation, of  parties  connected  with  the  old 
road  traffic. 


Feb.  21 
March  7 
"     8 


Prieet  of 
Nortbem  of  France  Railway  ShMixa 
or  £90— £10  paid. 

1|  to  Ifpreminm.  ] 
6^  „     6    discount 
-        71  „     7        „ 


•  Given  in  exteruo  in  the  "  Times*'  of  March  13.  The  following  abridged  sUtcment  of  the  National 
Debt  of  France  is  from  the  "  Times"  of  February  29th. 

"  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  throne  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt  of  France  had  reached 
to  about  XI  72,000,000.  Since  that  period  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  has  been  the  rule,  and 
the  following  cans  have  successively  been  taken : — 

Period^  amount^  and  raU  of  iht  F)rmch  ham  contracted  durimg  the  lad  18  years. 


AmoQiit 

DaU>. 

in  franca. 

1830 

40,000,000 

1831 

120,000,000 

1833 

150,000,000 

1841        - 

150,000,000 

1844 

200,000,000 

1847 

250,000.000 

Bate 

Contract 

ptrceat 

prica. 

5        - 

102 

5 

84 

5 

08.50 

3 

7a52j 

3 

84.76 

3 

75.25 

Total 


910,000,000 


*'  We  have  here  an  addition  of  thirty-seven  millions  sterling  (being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  mil- 
ions  increase  each  year),  which  bnngs  the  present  total  to  about  209  millions.    These  stand  in  the 
following  way: —  ^.^ 


5  per  Cents. 
4i  per  Cents. 
4  per  Cents. 
3    per  Cents. 


Rantafk 
147,000,000 

1,000.000 
22,000,000 
55,000,000 

996,000,000 


Ciipltal  In  (Vanes. 

2,940,000,000 

22,222,222 

550,000,000 

1,833,333,333 

d,345,555,&56 


Capital  in  •terliog 

115,294,000 

871,000 

21,569,000 

71,895,000 

£309,639,000 
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The  failure  of  banking  houses  hold- 
ing large  securities  in  railway  bonds,  was 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  commercial 
alarm.  But  the  subject  of  greatest  uneasi- 
ness was  the  deficit  of  1847,  for  which  a 
loan  of  14  millions  sterling  had  been  con- 
tracted by  the  fallen  government,  in  No- 
TembQr,  on  which  ;£3,280,000  only  bad 
been  paid.  The  balance  of  i£l0,720,000 
.remained  to  be  paid  by  instalments  of 
i&400,000  per  month,  and  as  the  loss  to  the 
Bubsoribers  would  be  ruinous,  the  contract 
price  having  been  75f.  25c.  in  the  3  per 
cents.,  it  became  a  problem  whether  even 
the  house  of  Rothschilds,  through  whom 
the  contract  had  been  taken,  would  not 
break  down  under  its  responsibility. 

To  check  the  run  upon  the  Savings'  Banks, 
the  interest  allowed  the  depositors  was 
raised  to  5  per  cent.,  but  this  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  quieting  their  fears.  The  run 
continued  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
clare the  inability  of  the  government  to 
meet  it  with  any  means  at  their  disposal. 
The  property  of  the  depositors,  amounting 
to  iSl 4,200,000  was  chiefly  invested  in  the 
funds.  To  convert  this  into  cash  by  sales 
of  stock  after  a  fall  of  35  per  cent.,  or  to 
obtain  the  cash  by  any  other  mode,  was 
obviously  impossible.  The  government  at 
once  announced  the  fact.  It  arrange<l  to  pay 
each  depositor  £4  in  cash,  to  meet  the  case 
of  the  very  poor  withdrawing  it  from  actual 
need,  and  to  pay  the  surplus  in  exchequer 
bills  at  four  and  six  months'  date,  and  5 
per  cent,  stock  at  par**    This  measure  in- 

*  '*  The  Proviiional  Government,  considering 
that  the  fallen  Government  has  left  to  the  charj^e  of  a 
Republic  a  sum  of  3dlS,087,717f.  32c.,  arising  from 
the  deposits  made  in  the  savings-bank ;  consider- 
ing that  of  this  sum  there  only  remains  disposable, 
in  cash,  65,703,620.40c. ;  consideiing  that  the  small 
deposits  belong  in  general  to  necessitous  citizens ; 
whereas  the  large  deposits  belong,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  to  persons  in  easy  circumstances ;  and 
whereas  it  is  desirable  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
justice  with  that  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  of  private 
mdividuals  with  that  of  the  public ;  decrees— Article 
1.  The  livntt  (receipt-books)  showing  a  payment  of 
lOOf.  and  under,  shall,  at  the  demand  of  the  deposi- 
tors, be  reimbursed  in  cash.  Art.  2.  Deposits  of  from 
lOlf.  to  l,000r  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  following 
manner : — 1,  lOOf.  in  cash ;  2,  the  remainder,  up  to 
half  of  the  sum  paid  in,  in  one  or  more  treasury 
bonds,  at  four  months*  date,  and  bearing  interest  at 
5  per  cent ;  3,  the  last  half  in  a  coupon  of  five  per 
cent,  rentes  at  par.  Art.  3.  For  the  receipt-books 
in  which  the  sum  paid  ia  shall  exceed  l.OOOf,  the 
savings  banks  shall  pay— 1,  lOOf.  in  cash ;  2,  the 
remainder  up  to  half  the  amount  in  treasury  bonds 
at  six  months'  date  and  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
feat  \  3,  the  last  half  in  a  coupon  of  5  per  cent. 
rentes  at  par.    Art  4.  The  receipt  books  inscribe 


stead  of  relieving  the  pressure,  aggravated 
it  into  panic.  The  depositors  finding  that 
a  transfer  warrant  given  them  as  100  francs, 
would  only  sell  for  75  (although  they  were 
not  ohliged  to  sell  it  in  an  unfavorahle 
markot),  considered  themselves  robhed. 
The  anxiety  to  obtain  gold  or  silver  to  hoard 
in  the  event  of  worse  contingencies  in- 
creased on  every  hand ;  a  run  commenced 
upon  all  the  banks  throughout  the  country, 
including  the  Bank  of  France,  which  nnu- 
ly  (March  15th)  was  obliged  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  The  government  then 
adoptea  the  only  course  which  remained ; 
it  issued  a  decree,  authorizing  the  substitu- 
tion of  notes  for  coin,  and  declaring  tho 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  a  legal  teuler. 

The  next  day  a  1,000  franc  note  was  sold 
for  825  francs  in  silver,  establishing  what  a 
bullionist  writer  would  call  a  depredation 
of  paper  of  17  1-2  per  cent ;  but  more  cor- 
rectly— for  no  one  has  ever  doubted  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Bank  of  France,  an  a/7/?recta- 
iion  of  bullion^  or  rise  in  the  value  of  silver 
to  that  extent.  The  alarm  spreading 
throughout  the  continent — the  demand  for 
the  precious  metals,  with  a  view  to  hoard- 
ing, became  general.  The  two  CTcat  bank- 
ing corporations  of  Belgium,  the  Sociiti 
GMrale  and  the  Banque  de  Belgique^ 
were  compelled  to  follow  tho  example  of 
the  Bank  of  France ;  and  within  a  week  of 
the  same  date. 

Two  months  only  had  elapsed  since  the 
Bank  of  England  had  been  drained  of  its 
treasures  by  a  similar  panic,  but  originat- 
ing in  different  causes,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  protect  itself  by  an  order  in  coun- 
cil ( October 23 ),  authoriiing an  enlargement 
of  its  discounts  at  8  per  cent,  upon  notes 
which  had  become  already  practically  in- 
convertible, and  which  were  then  sustained 
solely  by  the  credit  of  the  corporation.  Pre- 
vious to  this  order  in  council,  panic  had 
succeeded  panic,  crisis  had  succeeded  crisis, 
throughout  the  two  years  of  1846  and  1847 ; 
but  without  a  whisper  of  revolution  or  re- 
publicanism. When  at  last  the  news  came 
of  a  Republic  established  in  France,  the 
English  funds  and  the  shares  of  joint-stock 
companies  fell  instantly,  almost  in  tho 
same  proportion  in  London  as  French 
funds  and  shares  in  Paris. 

ed  in  the  name  of  societies  for  mutual  assistance 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  preceding  provisions ; 
their  deposits  shall  be  reimbursed  in  cash.  Receipt- 
books  for  deposits  made  since  Feb.  24, 1848,  are  also 
excepted  firom  the  measnre.    Mmnk  1  Uh^  1648." 
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THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION 


fMay, 


Closing  prices  of  3  Cloving  prices  of 

per  cent,  consols  London  and  N. 

for  money.  Wostera 

shares. 

Feb.  21, 1848    .    89|  to  i        ^  147  to  149 

28         .    .    81        i  133      138 

Mar.  0         .    .    80}  130      133 

13         ..80^1  128      130 

22         .    .    821       I  125      127 

At  the  iDoment  we  nro  writing  it  is  Al- 
most difficult  to  say  whether  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  from  the  depression  of  every  de- 
scription of  stock,  without  exception,  in 
which  capital  has  been  invested,  is  not  ns 
great  in  England  as  in  France ;  and  yet 
not  a  thought  has  been  entertained  in  any 
quarter  of  the  people  of  this  country  sud- 
denly agreeing  to  exchange  the  sceptre  of 
her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
for  another  Commonwealth  or  Protectorate 
like  that  of  Cromwell.  To  what  then  are 
these  universal  embarrassments,  these  perio- 
dical ague-fits  of  commerce,  to  be  really  at- 
tributed }  To  the  false  monetary  principles 
by  which  commercial  transactions  are  regu- 
lated. False  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
coins  as  a  ^^  fixed  standard  of  value;''  a 
standard  as  uncertain  as  if  a  yard  measure 
were  sometimes  to  mean  36  inches  and 
sometimes  24 ;  and  false  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  adjusting  the  payment  of  contract 
debts ;  the  medium  agreed  upon  being  one 
which  in  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as 
those  which  have  recently  arisen,  may  be- 
come impossible,  by  disappearing  altogether 
from  circulation. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  labor 
question,  wo  would  ask  the  trades  unionists 
of  Paris,  and  all  who  have  sought  to  regu- 
late wages  by  a  money-standard,  to  consi- 
der well  what  it  is  they  seek  to  fix.  In  set- 
tling the  wages  of  a  day  laborer  at  15».  per 
week,  they  fix  undoubtedly  the  quality, 
weight,  and  number  of  certain  silver  coins 
which  he  is  to  receive.  But  is  this  all  their 
object  ?  It  is  not.  Their  ulterior  object 
is  the  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter 
which,  it  is  supposed,  15«.  will  purchase. 
But  will  15^.  always  purchase  an  uniform 
quantity  of  these  r  They  will  not.  A 
bushel  of  flour  in  1846  was  Ss,  one  week 
and  128.  another; — with  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  at  his  command,  the  day  laborer 
was  one  week  fed,  and  another  week  starv- 
ing. This  does  not  happen  when  wages 
are  paid  in  kind.  The  contract  of  a  do- 
mestic servant  being  principally  for  his 
board,  whether  flour  be  Ss.  or  128.  per 
bushel,  he  obtains  the  same  quantity  of 
bread,  or  of  some  other  equivalent  food. 
If  provbions  be  scarce  the  loss  falls  upon 


his  master  ;  that  is  upon  capital.  In  the 
case  of  money  wages,  it  falls  wholly  upon 
fabar.  A  most  serious  difference.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  coins  as  fixed  standards  of 
value.  They  are  fixed  in  nothing  but  weight 
and  quality.  Their  real  want  of  unifor- 
mity of  value  while  retaining  the  same 
names,  or  rather  the  want  of  a  true  stand- 
ard of  value,  founded  upon  general  aver- 
ages, is  the  source  of  endless  confusion. 
:  Trade  will  continue  to  be  a  lottery,  and  the 
!  labor  question  will  never  be  understood  and 
placed  upon  a  right  footing  until  this  mis- 
chief has  been  traced  through  all  its  rami- 
fications and  corrected. 

The  doctrine  of  '*  convertibility,"  or 
the  law  which  makes  metallic  money  the 
only  legal  tender,  with  no  means  of  adjust- 
ing its  varying  value  to  the  equity  of  con- 
tracts, is  another  of  the  delusions,  pregnant 
with  disaster,  of  the  same  currency  theory.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  plausible  enough  to  say 
that  a  promise  to  pay  one  hundred  sove- 
reigns (we  purposely  avoid  the  word 
pounds)  should  be  discharged  with  sove- 
reigns only,  and  not  with  tea  or  sugar,  or 
some  other  commodity,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  debtor ;  but  as  it  is  notorious  that  there 
is  not  in  existence  one  sovereign  for  every 
thousand  that  would  be  required  to  discharge 
all  commercial  obligations  in  geld,  at  once. 
is  it  not  folly,  amounting  to  lunacy,  to 
oontend  that  the  debtors  and  creditors  of 
a  nation  shall  not,  with  their  own  consent 
and  that  of  the  legislature,  protect  their 
common  industry  from  fluctuations  greater 
than  those  of  the  gaming  table,  by  allowing 
other  property  than  gold  or  silver  to  be 
substituted  for  the  precious  metals  at  a 
previously  agreed  price,  in  certain  emer- 
gencies ? 

Imagine  the  commander  of  a  garrison 
issuing  a  contract  for  beef,  and  upon  a 
murrain  among  the  horned  beasts  of  the 
district  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  con- 
tractor to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  the  let- 
ter, refusing  to  accept,  instead  of  beef, — 
mutton,  pork,  fowls,  veal,  or  venison,  and 
deciding  to  hang  the  contractor,  and  allow 
his  soldiers  to  starve,  rather  than  consent 
to  any  modification  of  the  original  agree*- 
ment.  The  position  of  the  contractor  in 
this  case  is  that  of  all  the  bankers  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  business  as  bankers  is  to  in- 
vest in  securities  bearing  interest  the  sur- 
plus portion  of  the  deposits  placed  in  their 
hands,  not  likely  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  be  required  by  the  public.  These  de- 
positS)  although  originally  lodged  perhaps 
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in  the  (orm  of  checks  and  notes,  are  all 
liable  to  be  demanded  in  gold  or  silver, 
and  to  be  so  demanded  at  once.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  all  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand  are  liable  to  be  presented  at  onee. 
The  conseqnenoe  is,  that  any  event  which 

Jrodnces  general  distrust  may  cause  a  sud- 
en  demand  for  gold  and  silver  to  an 
amount  greater  than  exists  in  the  whole 
world.  Such  a  demand  can  only  be  even 
partially  met  by  forced  sales  of  invest- 
ments, at  whatever  sacrifice  such  sales  may 
be  effected ;  depressing  therefore  alike  the 
value  of  all  securities  that  are  not  metallic, 
and  making  the  fortunes  of  every  man  con- 
nected with  commerce  or  manufactures 
hang  upon  a  thread. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  as  yet  discovered  no  remedy  for  this 
tremendous  evil.  A  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease  is  endured  in  the  belief  that 
there   are  absolutely  no   other  means  of 


There  is  obviously  no  physical  or  moral 
impossibility  in  giving  to  a  currency  of  in- 
convertible paper  an  uniformity  of  value  at 
least  as  great  as  that  of  gold,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  much  greater  uniformity,  for  two 
reasons, — one,  that  paper  when  in  excess  of 
the  demand  can  be  contracted,  while  there 
are  no  means  of  withdrawing  gold  from 
circulation  ; — the  other  that  it  would  not 
be,  like  gold,  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
arising  from  a  foreign  demand,  or  a  home 
panic.  The  question  is  merely  one  of  the 
mode  by  which  the  supply  should  be  adapted 
to  the  demand  ;  a  question  upon  which  the 
time  will  come  when  political  economists 
will  be  agreed. 

A  plan,  which  might  have  been  suggested 
to  M.  Gamier  Pages,  would  have  been, 
instead  of  declaring  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Franco  inconvertible  and  a  legal  tender, 
to  have  issued  a  new  paper  currency  founded 
upon  the  security  of  the  funds.     When,  for 


checking  excessive  and  fraudulent  issues  of.  example,  M.  Gamier  Pages  paid  his  debts 
paper  money  than  the  test  of  ''  converti-  to  the  depositors  of  the  savings' banks  with 
bility ; "  a  test  which  fails  the  moment  it  transfer  warrants  of  5  per  cent,  stock  at 
is  applied  on  a  large  scale!  No  one  now, par,  why  did  he  not  make  those  transfer 
even  suspects  a  government  of  abusing  the  warrants  a  legal  tender ^bo  that  the  savings' 
prerogative  of  the  mint,  and  debasing  the  banks  depositors  could  hdte  paid  their  debts 
coinage,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  with  them  at  the  same  price  ^  The  advan- 
fraudulent  issues  of  paper  money,  it  seems,  tage  of  such  a  currency  over  that  of  incon- 
however  restricted  and  regulated  by  Act  vertible  bank  paper  is  that  it  would  have 
of  Parliament,  would  be  too  severe  a  upheld  the  funds,  and  therefore  have  main- 
temptation  for  the  virtue  of  statesmen !  j  tained  both  public  and  private  credit. 
It  is  now  ansumed  that  the  consequence  <  while  the  solidity  of  the  security  would 
of  a  suspension  of  cash -payments  on  the  have  been  unquestionable.  The  dividends 
part  of  the  Bank  of  France,  will  be  the  of  the  French  fundholders  amount  to 
same  inundation  of  inconvertible  paper,  £SfiOOfiOO  per  annum.  Can  any  man 
based  upon  nothing,  with  which   France  doubt    the    ability    of    a    population    of 


was  deluged  during  the  first  revolution,  un- 
der the  name  of  assi^ats ;  the  whole  of 
which    became  valueless.      This  was 


m 


1796.  The  next  year,  however  (1797), 
the  Bank  of  England  suspended  cash  pay- 
ments. Yet  the  English  assignats  did  not 
become  waste  paper,  but  on  the  contrary, 
so  far  maintained  their  value,  that  on  the 
return  of  peace  tbey  bought  back  the  gold 
which  enabled  the  bank  to  resume  cash- 
payments  in  1821.* 

»  AssigfuUt  were  first  imaed  Yxy  the  National  or 
CorrsTrruBifT  Assembly,  in  1790,  to  the  extent  of 
£48,000,000;  the  government  receiving  them  back 
again  in  the  taxes,  and  in  ravment  of  confiscated 
estates  sold  by  auction.  In  1795,  the  Convmtion 
being  at  war  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  issued 
them  to  the  amount  of  £787,980,000,  by  which  the 

value  of  100  francs  in  paper,  fell  to  about  that  of  |  the  war,  never  exceeded  £30,6dO,66b.  and  they  were 
100  pence  in  copper.    In  1796  the  issue  of  Assignats  issued  always  upon  securities,  in  the  discount  o 

bills, — not,  as  the  French  Assignats,  in  payment  o 


35,000,000  to  pay  this  sum  annually,  or^ 
the  willingness  of  the  French  people  to 
accept  the  obligation.  If  not — in  that 
equitable  adjustment  of  national  affairs,  of 
which  the  object  is  to  supersede  or  prevent 
universal  bankruptcy,  what  ought  the  an- 
nual payment  of  £5  per  annum  (in  silver  if 
required)  thus  guaranteed,  to  be  received 
as  worth  .^  In  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  be  worth  25  years'  purchase.  No  in- 
justice therefore  oould  be  done  by  making  it 
a  legal  tender  at  20  years'  purchase,  or  JSIOO 
(divisible  into  fiftha  and  tenths).  Such  a 
currency  would  also  have  the  recommenda- 

Assignat  of  100  francs  (£4)  was  then  currently  ex- 
changed for  six  sous  {3d.).^StarcA,  Vol.  IV.,  f.  163 
The  amount  of  English  Assignats,  or  Bank  of 
England  inconvertible  notes,  in  circulation  during 


under  the  Directory,  reached  the  almost  incr^ible 
amount  of  £1,823,160,000  (45^,000,000t:).     An 


thegoremment  ezpenditore. 
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Uoa  of  legoUting  iUelf,  and  being  wholly 
independent  of  capriciotu  issnea.  It  oould 
never  be  in  excess,  because,  vhenever, 
from  tbe  abundance  of  money,  or  capital, 
money  ceased  to  bo  vortk  5  per  cent,  in 
tbe  pnblic  market,  tbe  holders  of  these  5 
per  cent,  notes,  instead  of  paying  them 
away,  would  receive  the  dividends  upon 


them,   and  keep   the  notes  in  tbctr  own 
drawers. 

These  remarks  may  appear  aa  i  digremiont 
but  they  were  neoessary  to  separate  in  the 
minds  of  out  readers  two  questions,  both  of 
importanoe,  but  perfectly  distinct,  although 
DOW  aecidentally  connected — the  question 
of  republicanism  and  that  of  the  currency. 


TBE  TILLAGE  HOME. 


A  Vtllose  Home,  ■  yUlage  Home 

By  a  smiling  village  lea, 
With  the  calm  rich  life  of  its  tnnqnll  Kene, 
And  tbe  im  that  imilea  thro'  iu  ancient  mien. 
And  Its  dailj  flowen  and  its  oldra  Ireen 
That  lig-h  and  lean  o'er  the  nsvevanl  cieen,— 

Oh  a  Village  Home  for  me  1 

Oh*  Village  Homel  where  all, 

nom  tbe  tubbling  village  brook 
To  the  village  elqr  £at  shTDes  on  high, 

Bath  the  same  iweel  village  look  I 

And  the  tan  hath  a  (ace  for  that  happy  place. 
Which  never  he  llnowi  elsewhere, 

Aa  a  villager  gay,  in  his  harvest  array. 
He  Kridei  thro'  the  morning  air : 

Pane  by  pane,  Ibro'  hamlet  and  lane. 

He  jieepelh  in  every  one : 
And  nght  (air  speech  bath  his  love  for  each — 

That  brave  old  neighborly  sun  1 

A  Village  Home  for  me — 

And  the  village  peace  that  plays 
Thru'  [he  calm  delights  of  its  holy  eights, 

And  the  thoughts  of  ils  quiet  days. 

And  a  Village  Home  for  me 

When  my  village  life  Is  o'er, 
And  the  village  hum  si  eve  may  come 

On  my  twilight  ear  no  more, — 

That  sleep  so  ctfm  and  sound 
How  the  weavy  heart  woald  love, 

With  the  village  graves  around, 
And  the  village  bells  above; 


And  the  tears  In  dmple  eyee  that  mrani 

At  village  hoar  of  prayer, 
As  they  point  lo  the  stone  with  moat  overgrown, 

And  think  of  the  sleeper  there. 

A  Village  Home,  a  VlUage  Hone 

By  a  smiling  village  lea. 
With  (be  calm  rich  life  of  its  tranqoil  scene, 
And  the  iny  that  smiles  Ihro'  its  ancient  mien. 
And  its  aaily  flowers  and  it*  olden  treen 
That  ngh  and  lean  o'er  the  graveyaid  gicen,— 

Ob  a  V  Illage  Home  lor  me  I 


WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 


Whit  might  be  done  If  men  were  wise 
What  glorious  deed*,  my  suffering  brothei 

Would  they  unite, 

In  love  and  right. 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another  I 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 
With  kindling  drops  of  loving  kindneia. 

And  knowledge  poor 

From  shore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 


Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wreldi  that  ever  trod — 
Tbe  deepest  sunk  in  gnill  and  sorrow — 

Might  stand  erect 

In  self-reqiect. 
And  ahars  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

What  might  be  done  1     7Xt«  might  be  doo^' 
And  more  Ihan  Uu,  my  suffering  brother — 

More  than  the  tongue 

Ever  said  or  *img 
If  men  wen  wise,  and  loved  each  Mlm. 
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LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

I  look'd  for  thee  the  landscape  o'er,] 

I  aooght  thee,  but  in  vain  ; 
And  true,  it  seems,  that  nevermore 

We  two  may  meet  again. 
Thine  eve  so  bright,  may  shed  its  ligllt, 

In  halls  untrod  by  me :  J 
Where  mirth  and  song  tne  glad  night  long, 

May  fill  the  heart  with  glee ; 
Where  melting  bosoms  own  the  might 

And  pride  of  minstrelsy. 

And  yet,  I  would  have  loved  thee  well, 

Maid  of  the  liquid  eye ; 
And  yet  upon  me  is  the  spell 

Of  thy  fair  presence  nigh. 
And  yet  I  feel  His  vain  to  tell, 

How  I  alone  must  sigh ; 
How  the  fond  hope  that  bade  me  swelli 

Is  crushed,  despondingly. 

Oh,  be  thou  stiU  as  pure,  aa  lair ; 

As  now  thou  seem'st  to  me ; 
fie  still  thy  heart  as  void  of  care,   ' 

Thine  eye  from  weeping  free : 
Still  may  thy  tresses,  rich  and  rare, 

Hang  down  luxuriantly. 

Enough  for  me  in  secresy 

To  nurse  the  sacred  fiame : 
To  fill  the  cup  in  festive  glee. 

And  eive  the  honored  name ; 
To  drink  to  her  who  generously 

Will  not  a  poet  blame. 


A  FIRST  OFFENCE  UNPARDONED. 

BT  TB01U8  BiaUSON. 

O  there  has  many  a  tear  been  shed, 
And  many  a  heart  been  broken, 

F6r  want  of  a  gentle  hand  stretch'd  forth. 
Or  a  word  in  kindness  spoken  I 

Then  O !  with  brotherly  regard 

Greet  every  son  of  sorrow ; 
So  from  each  tone  of  love  his  heart 

New  hope— new  strength  shall  borrow. 

Nor  turn— with  cold  and  scornful  eye 

From  him  that  hath  ofi*ended: 
But  let  the  harshness  of  reproof, 

With  kindlier  tones  be  blended. 

The  seeds  of  good  are  everywhere : 

And,  in  the  guiUieU  bosom, 
Snnn'd  by  the  (quickening  rays  of  love. 

Put  forth  their  tender  blossom. 

While  many  a  noble  soul  hath  been 

To  deed«  of  evil  harden'd — 
Who  felt  that  bitterest  griefr— 

A  first  ofifence  unpardoned ! 

For  O !  if  one  that  slightly  em 

Be  pass'd  by  unforgiven 
By  kindred  beings,  weak  and  frail, 

How  CAii  he  look  to  Heaven  f 


From   Howitt't  Jonmal. 

THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 

BT  ROBERT  8T0RT. 

Tbb  high-bom  commander  who  fearlessly  leads 

His  nost  or  his  fleet  in  the  "  cause  of  mankind,*^ 
Is  enriched  if  he  lives,  and  is  mourned  if  he  bleeds, 

While  his  name  is  in  song  and  in  story  enshrined. 
But  the  soldier,  or  sailor,  whose  arm  won  the  day — 

Who  survives,  it  may  be,  with  the  loss  of  a  limb— 
What  hand  will  enrich  him,  what  guerdon  repay. 

What  song  will  resound  through  the  nations  for 
Am/ 

The  favored  by  Fortune,  the  favored  by  Birth, 

Who  earned,  or  inherit  the  wealth  they  have  got, 
Enjoy  all  the  sood  Heaven  pours  upon  earth. 
And  have  &tterers  that  call  them  the  gods  they 
aienoi. 
Bnt  the  poor  man  whoae  toil  has  produced  all  this 
wealth. 
Whose  sinews'have  shrunk,  and  whose  eyes  have 
grown  dim"*^ 
What  bean  thinks  of  him,  in  his  sickness  or  health  f 
What  flatterer  will  waste  a  soft  phrase  upon  him  7 


Enough  of  old  parties  and  leaders ;  we  want 

A  leader  and  party  with  heart  and  with  nerve. 
Who  will  WORK  with  a  zeal  which  no  obstadet 
daunt — 

To  win  for  the  masses  the  rights  the^  deserve. 
O,  never  did  party  in  England  yet  dram 

A  cup  filled,  like  theirs,  with  delight  to  the  brim  I 
And  never  did  leader  the  blessings  obtain 

That  will  gratefully  shower  from  all  hearts  upon 
himi 


WORK,  NOT  COMPLAINT. 

Mar,  grieve  not  though  thine  eye  sees  not 
Beyond  the  far  horizon's  bound : 

Complain  not  though  thine  intellect 
So  weak  and  limited  is  found  1 

From  hill  to  hill,  through  vales  make  way 
And  form  a  new  horizon's  bound : 

From  truth  to  truth,  in  toil  ascend, 
And  day  by  day  take  in  fresh  ground  I 

The  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  heavens, 
Sees  not  at  once  the  wide  earth  o'er; 

Shall  man,  a  tenant  of  the  earth. 
The  heavens  with  a  glance  explore  1 


OUR  APPOINTED  TIME. 

Bound  down  to  earth,  the  weary  soul  complains^ 
And  struggles  to  escape ;  panting  to  rise, 
And  wing  its  way  hack  to  its  native  skies. 
But  He  whose  breath  it  is,  who  ever  reigns 
Supreme,  amid  the  light  of  lights  sustains 
Its  fainting  strength,  and  giveth  life  new  tieajp 
To  make  endurance  sweet,  and  thence  supplies 
A  ray  of  heaven's  bliss  to  earth's  sad  plains. 
Peace,  weary  one  I  thou  hast  a  work  to  do, 
Whicn  being  fitly  ended,  thou  shalt  soar, 
And  having  gained  it,  quit  thy  home  no  more  * 
Then  with  firm  constancy  thy  course  pursue, 
Until  all  knowledge  open  on  thy  view. 
When  lilb  is  love,  ana  love  is  to  adore. 


w  TUB  FaBMcn  RcraLcnnM— PoBch  to '  The  laM  "  heat"  c«me  of  the  gtme  I  aing, 


s  in  PuDch  lepreKnU  a  Situ  CtdoUe  in 

ttiaii  helmet  eiiln^ishioK  Louis  Philippe  nith  the 
PhnvieD  Liberty  Cap.  The  King  >ita  on  ■  candle 
Mick  like  a  pale  candle  half  burned  oat.  The  fol- 
lOWJDg  are  cuts  in  letler-pren  uf  the  laM  number  : 

Bimatue  of  Hiatary.—  Vlhti  wonld  have  thought 
tnal  the  "  coming  man"  would  have  been  Louii 
Philippe. 

"  Le  ammauxmenl  de  la  Pf»."— All  that  is  now 
Kft  uf  the  French  "Nohilitd,'  i>  the  initial  kj'IIb- 
ble  "  No,"    A  bad  bpginning,  but  a  worse  end. 

A  Cat  iKoy  look  at  a  King. — This  is  a  very  an- 
denl  maxim ;  bar,  if  kings^u  not  take  care,  it  will 
become  obsolete,  for  though  il  may  be  always  true 
that  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  the  lime  may  come 
when  a  cat  must  look  very  sharp,  indeed,  to  find 
<wie.  We  hope,  neTertheless,  that  a  cat  may  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  a  dueen,  and  thai  Che  fe- 
Ime  animal  may,  throughout  the  whole  of  il*  nine 
UTes,  have  our  own  Victoria  to  look  upon. 

7S*  no-petp  of  iMe  BonriiBu.— Louis  Philippe 
hai  lost  hia  sheep,  and  never  again  will  find  'em. 
The  people  of  Prance  have  made  an  advance  and 
left  their  King  behind  'em. 

Oruiucr/tit  Cbta.— It  is  evident  that  much  eoun- 
terfeit  money  must  of  late  have  been  put  in  circu- 
UtioD,  for  during  many  days  the  people  of  Dover, 
Southampton,  and  other  sea-aide  places,  have  been 
ItMping  a  sharp  look-out  for  a  baa  sovereign. 

.Tie  wnt  iM  of  aiJ.— Louis  Philippe,  the  ei- 
Eing  turned  out  ot  France,  and  scorned  l^  all  En- 
tope,  incura  thepiiyofMr.  D'Israeli.  They  say  this 
map  the  King' more  than  any  other  of  his  mis- 
hapi. 

TitLMi  Ga»t. 

At  carts  a  sly  and  an  old  man  played 

With  a  nation  across  the  sea 
And  oaths  wer*  taken,  and  bets  were  nade 

A»  to  whose  the  game  should  be. 

They  played  to  long,  and  they  played  so  well. 

It  was  difficult  to  scan 
If  the  sly  old  man  should  the  people  "aell," 

Or  the  people  the  sly  old  man. 

The pnifife  were  "flush"  of  "cluba"  and"spwle«," 

And  played  as  ifin  despair: 
And  "  diamomja"  lie  had,  in  ail  their  gnutea. 

Bat  never  a  "heart"  was  there. 


And  the  people  played  pell-mell ; 
Bdi  the  old  man  lust,  tho'  he  plaved  the  "  king," 
For  be  played  the  "  knave''  ai  well 

TTl*  Tkrtt  Olariaui  Dayt  of  Prince  Linai  Xapalem. 
Feb.  96tli.    I  leR  London  for  Paris. 
"     27th.    I  reached  Paris. 
i       "     S8th.    1  left  Paris,  and  leaehed  London, 
I     MoaiN. — I  caine;  I  saw;  but  somehow  did  noi 
conquer. — Csa*a,  [a  lillie  aUendX 
\      Omtiumj.— This  is  the   second  lime  that  tiller 
.  have  been  abolished  in  France.    The  rale  of  Lind- 
;  ley  Murray  says, "  two  negatives  make  an  affirma- 
tive ;"  but  ns  the  French  are  not  particularly  fond  of 
English  mle,  there  is  still  hope  Ul\  fur  the  French 
nobility. 

C^'tt;t»  Lmiis  PAilipne  in  Pom.— Such  is  the 
confidence  of  the  French  Republicans  in  the  dura- 
bility of  their  form  orOovemment  that,  it  is  said,  in 
a  very  little  time  they  will  allow  all  the  Orleans  fa- 
mily CD  return  to  Paris  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  pri- 
vate citizenship.  Louis  Philippe,  we  understand, 
prt^oses  to  set  up  In  business  as  a  money  chsnger, 

3V  Palenittt  of  Omemneni — We  are  so  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  no  Ministry  can  survive  (br 
a  week  unless  it  Is  compounded  t^the  Nobility,  thai 
we  have  the  most  serious  alarms  for  the  duration  of 
the  Proviaional  Government  at  Paris.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  single  Lord  amongst  them  !  It  it  true  thai 
the  members  are  all  men  of  genius,  every  one  of 
whom  has  distinguished  himself,  more  or  less,  by 
his  talents— but  what  has  chot  to  do  with  Qovem- 
mentl  No  I  Give  ns  the  Red  Book  before  all 
other  books,  be  they  histories,  or  the  best  works  on 
political  economy,  or  the  cleverest  book  vou  like. 
Vniai  Is  a  man  lite  Lamariine  to  a  Maniuis? 
How  can  a  person  like  Louis  Blanc,  roach  less  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  know  as  much  about  states- 
manship as  an  Earl,  or  a  Viscount,  or  even  a  Highl 
Honorablel  Noj  the  probability  is  absnrd.  "The 
race  of  statesmen  are  all  bom  with  coronets.  It  Is 
a  tmed  of  itself.  The  branches  o(  Government,  to 
flourish,  must  be  covered  with  strawberrj'-l eaves. 
FoTaconntrytobebappy.to  be  free  from  debt,  lobe 

CrosperoDS,  the  Ministers  that  guide  it  must  be  se- 
icttd  on  ibe  golden  rule  of  "  Nobility  before  Abi- 
lity." 

The  preference  reads  rather  absurd,  but  the  thing 
has  been  proved  so  oflen  in  England,  that  the  jus- 
tice of  it  must  be  trae ;  and  are  we  not  particularly 
bappyl — Look  to  the  Income-Tai.  Are  we  not 
free  Fnnn  d^  t~Only  leler  to  the  National  Debt. 
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And  are  we  not  prosperous  ? — But  it  is  useless  solv- 
ing these  questions  when  we  have  a  Whig  Minis- 
Sj.  The  Genius  of  Statesmanship  abides  only  in 
erald's  College. 

SI.  Helena  ike  Second. --The  Napoleon  of  Peace 
has  worked  out  his  resemblance  to  his  namesake. 
He  now  only  wants  a  St.  Helena,  which  we  hope 
he  will  find  at  Claremont,  where,  upon  his  two  mil- 
iicms  in  the  British  Funds,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
rough  it  quietly  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

T%e  Mouth-Stopper  of  Prance.— T\ie  Minister  of 
the  Interior  has  declared  Reform  Banquets  illegal. 
Louis  Philippe  evidently  disapproves  of  the  too 
(H^at  readiness  to  help  themselves  displayed  by  his 
subjects  at  those  dinners.  So  anjious  is  he  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  his  people  that  he  now  forbids  them 
from  dining.  But  no  doubt  his  paternal  views  of 
Government  would  be  fully  answered  if  his  lieges 
would  behave  at  table  like  well-regulated  children, 
and  eat — but  not  talk. 

Equivocal  Insanity. — Count  Mortier  is  declared  to 
be  mad.  One  of  the  alleged  signs  of  his  insanity  is 
his  belief  that  M.  Guizot  is  desirous  of  depriving 
him  of  A/5  skin.  For  ourselves,  we  think  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  this.  For  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  we  believe  it  likely  that  M.  Guizot  should 
wish  himself  in  any  other  man's  skin  than  his  own. 

Tiifi  Social  Influence  op  Tea. — In  a  former 
paper  it  was  shown  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers,  require 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  stimulant.  Wherever 
this  stimulant  is  tea,  there  is  to  be  found,  as  will 
presently  be  shown,  the  spirit  of  civilization  in  full 
activity.    Where  it  is  wanting,  or  used  in  small 

Quantity,  barbarous  manners  are  still  predominant, 
therefore  propound  that  tea  and  the  discontinuance 
of  barbarism  arc  connected  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect.  I'he  original  country  of  tea  had  arrived, 
at  the  date  when  history  began  to  be  written  in  Eu- 
rope, at  a  stage  of  refinement  which  was  unknown 
in  the  west  fur  many  centuries  after.  The  Chinese 
were  shut  up  with  their  tea  between  the  desert  and 
the  ocean ;  and  when  visited  at  the  end  of  many 
centuries  by  Eun*poans,  \^o  crossed  tlie  deep,  or 
penetrated  thiuugh  a  cordon  of  savage  nations  for 
the  purpose,  ihey  were  found  to  possess  the  piilitical 
and  social  institutions,  the  manners,  and  even  the 
frivolities  peculiar  to  civilized  life.  Tea  is  sugges- 
tive of  a  thousand  wants,  from  which  spring  the 
decencies  and  luxuries  of  society.  The  savage  may 
drink  water  out  of  his  calabash  till  doomsday  ;  but 
:;ivc  him  tea,  and  he  straightway  exercises  his  fa- 
culties in  the  Invention  of  a  cup  worthy  of  such  a 
ht^vora^'e.  Tea  was  thus  the  inventor,!  have  little 
tluubt,  of  that  rich  porcelain  called  china,  from 
which  arose  numberless  ideas  of  elegance  in  form, 
and  beauty  in  coloring.  The  Japanese  are  perhaps 
■Still  erreater  tea-drinkers  than  the  Chinese;  and  they 
afford  a  more  striking  instance  than  the  latter  of  the 
union  of  this  custom  with  a  high  state  of  refine- 
ment and  politeness.  Tea  was  hardly  known  at  all 
in  this  country  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  trace,  in 
direct  manner,  the  operation  of  this  new  agent  in 
civilization,  for  tea  does  its  spiriting  gently.  ^It  is 
no  vulgar  conjuror,  whose  aim  it  is  to  make  people 
stare.  It  insinuates  itself  into  the  mind,  stimulates 
the  imagination,  disarms  the  thoughts  of  their 
coarseness,  and  brings  up  dancing  to  the  surface  a 
thousand  beautiful  and  enlivtning  ideas.  It  is  a 
bond  of  family  love ;  it  is  the  ally  of  a  woman  in 
the  work  of  refinement;  it  throws  down  the  con* 
ventional  iMurrier  between  the  two  aczes^  taming  the 


rude  strength  of  the  one,  and  ennobling  the  graceful 
weakness  of  the  other.  Tea,  however,  philosophi- 
cally considered,  is  merely  a  rival  of  alcohol. 
The  desire  for  an  agreeable  and  exhilarating  drink 
is  natural  to  man,  for  it  exists  in  all  states  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  new  beverage,  gratifying  the  taste  as 
it  does  without  injuring  the  health  or  maddening  the 
brain,  must  be  considered  a  blessing  to  the  human 
race.  We  are  apt  to  look  with  disgust  at  such  sta- 
tistics as  I  have  ventured  to  introduce,  though  spar- 
ingly, into  this  article ;  but  if  we  consider  the  moral 
consequences  attending  the  consumption  of  a  few 
additional  million  pounds  of  tea,  the  arithmetical 
figures  will  be  invested  with  more  than  romantic 
interest. — Chamtxrs^s  Journal. 

MiRABEAU. — ^Poets  tell  us  clouds  take  the  forms  of 
the  countries  over  which  they  pas&  that  moulding 
themselves  upon  the  valleys,  upon  the  plains,  or  the 
mountains,  they  preserve  their  impress,  and  thus  bear 
them  across  the  heavens.  Th  is  is  the  image  of  certain 
men,  whose  collective  genius,  so  to  say,  moulds  it- 
self upon  their  era,  and  in  themselves  embody  all 
the  individuality  of  a  nation.  Mirabeau  was  one 
of  these  men.  He  did  not  originate  the  revolution, 
he  manifested  it  Without  him,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  reiiiained  a  mere  idea  or  tendency.  He  was 
born,  and  in  him  it  found  form,  passion,  language, 
that  which  causes  a  crowd  to  exclaim;  "Behold 
here  is  the  thing  itself!" 

He  was  born  a  gentleman,  of  an  old  family,  ori- 
^nally  from  Italy,  but  refugees,  and  established  in 
Provence.  This  famil;^'  was  one  of  those  which 
Florence  had  repulsed  from  her  bosom  during  the 
tempestuous  times  of  her  liberty,  and  for  whose 
exile  and  persecution  Dante  so  severely  reproaches 
his  country.  The  blood  of  Machiavclli  and  the 
restless  genius  of  the  Italian  republics  showed  them* 
selves  in  all  the  individuals  of  this  race.  The  pro- 
portions of  their  souls  are  above  their  destiny.  Vices, 
passions,  virtues,  all  aie  beyond  the  common  line. 
The  women  are  angelic  or  wicked,  the  men  suUime 
or  depraved,  their  very  language  is  emphatic  and 
grand  like  their  characters.  Even  in  their  most 
familiar  correspondence  there  are  the  coloring  and 
vibration  of  the  neroic  tongues  of  Italy.  Mirabeaifs 
ancestors  speak  of  their  domestic  affairs  as  Plutarch 
of  the  quarrels  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Cssar  and 
Pompey.  You  feel  that  they  are  great  men  lost 
amidst  ignoble  things.  Mirabeau  from  his  cradle 
was  filled  with  this  domestic  majesty  and  this  man- 
hood. The  source  of  genius  is  often  in  the  race, 
and  the  fkmily  is  sometimes  the  prophecy  of  destiny. 
Mirabeau's  Mucation  was  rude  and  cold,  like  the 
hand  of  his  father,  who  was  called  the  FYiend  of 
Men,  but  whose  restless  spirit  and  selfish  vanity 
rendered  him  the  persecutor  of  his  wife  and  the 
tyrant  of  his  children.  Honor  was  the  only  virtue 
taught  him.  That  was  the  name  then  given  to  that 
parade  virtue  which  was  often  only  the  exterior  of 
probity  and  the  elegance  of  vice.  Entering  the 
military  service  early,  he  only  contracted  a  taste  for 
dissipation  and  play.  His  youth  being  passed  in 
state  prisons,  his  passions  theie  exasperated  them- 
selves, his  genius  whetted  itself  on  the  chains  of  his 
dungeon,  and  his  soul  lost  that  modesty  which  rarelj 
survives  these  precocious  chastisements.  Removed 
fh>m  prison  to  attempt,  at  the  desire  of  his  fatiwr, 
forming  a  connexion  with  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
rignan,  a  rich  heiress  of  one  of  the  great  families 
of  Provence,  he  practised  himself  in  cunning  and 
audacious  scheming  on  this  little  stage  of  Aiz.  He 
displayed  cunning,  sednction,  bravado,  all  the  it - 
■onrces  of  bia  natare  to  gain  tnccess ;  and^*^^^ 
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succeed ;  but  scarcely  had  he  married  before  he  is 
pursued  by  fresh  persecutions,  and  the  strong  castle 
of  Ponlarlier  opens  to  receive  him.  A  love,  which 
the  "Letters  to  Sophie''  have  rendered  immortal, 
once  more  open  the  gates  for  him.  He  carries  off 
Madame  dc  ^funnier  from  her  old  husband.  The 
happy  lovers  take  refuge  for  some  months  in  Hol- 
land. ThL7  are  overtaken,  are  separated,  are  placed 
in  confinement,  one  in  the  convent,  the  other  in  the 
dungeon  of  Vinccnncs.  Love,  which  like  fire  in 
the  veins  of  the  earth,  always  shows  itself  in  some 
recess  of  a  great  man's  destiny,  kindles  into  one 
ardent  flame  all  the  passions  of  Mirabeau.  In  his 
vengeance,  it  is  outraged  love  which  he  satisfies ;  in 
liberty,  it  is  love  which  he  again  wins  and  rescues; 
in  study,  it  is  also  love  which  he  makes  illustrious. 
Entering  obscure  into  his  dungeon,  he  leaves  it  a 
writer,  an  orator,  a  statesman ;  but  ]nNBrverted,  ready 
for  anything,  oven  to  sell  himself  for  fortune  and 
Celebrity. 

The  drama  of  his  life  has  been*conceived  in  his 
brain ;  a  stage  is  alone  wanting,  and  that  time  pre- 
pares for  him.    In  the  interval  of  the  few  years 
which  passed  between  the  time  of  his  quitting  the 
fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  his  entering  the  National 
Assembly,  he  accomplished  a  mass  of  polemical 
work,  which  would  have  wearied  any  other  man. 
but  which  only  kept  him  in  breath.    The  Bank  of 
St  Charles,  the  Institutions  of  Holland,  the  work  on 
Prussia,  his  encounter  with  Beaumarchais,  his  style 
and  the  part  he  had  to  sustain,  those  grand  pleadings 
upon  questions  of  war,  of  the  balance  of  European 
powers,  of  finance;  those  biting  invectives,  those 
word-duels  with  the  ministers  and  popular  men  ol 
the  time,  already  recalled  the  Roman  Forum  at  the 
time  of  Clodius  and  Cicero.    You  feel  the  antique 
spirit  in  these  modem  controversies.    You  already 
believe  you  hear  the  first  roaring  of  those  popular 
tumults,  which  are  soon  to  burst  forth,  and  which 
his  voice  is  destined  to  govern.    At  fhe  first  election 
of  Aix.  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  nobility,  he  throws 
himself  on  the  mercies  of  the  people,  sure  to  make 
the  balance  fall  on  that  side  on  which  he  bestows 
the  weight  of  his  audacity  and  genius.    Marseilles 
disputes  with  Aix  the  possession  of  the  great  ple- 
beian.   His  two  elections,  the  discourses  which  he 
delivers  there,  the  addresses  which  he  draws  up,  and 
the  energy  which  he  displays,  occupy  the  attention 
of  all  France.    His  echoing  words  became  proverbs 
of  the !  evolution.    From  the  moment  of  his  enU^ncc 
into  the  National  Assembly,  he  alone  occupied  it ; 
he  in  his  own  person  is  the  entire  people.     His 
ffestures  are  commands.     He  places  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  throne.    His  ver>'  vices  cannot  pre- 
vail over  the  clearness  and  sincerity  of  his  intellect. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rostrum  he  is  a  man  without  shame 
and  virtue,  at  the  rostrum  he  is  an  honest  man. 
Yet  the  people  are  no  religion  to  him,  only  an  in- 
strument.    His  God  is  glory;  his  faith  posterity; 
his  con«(cience  only  in  his  intellect,  the  fanaticism 
of  his  idea  is  entirely  human;  the  cold  materialism 
of  the  age  deprives  his  soul  of  the  motive  and  the 
strength  given  by  imperishable  things.    He  dies, 
exclaiming,  "  Cover  me  with  perfumes  and  crown 
me  with  flowers,  that  I  may  enter  into  the  eternal 
sleep."    He  is  of  time  alone ;  he  has  imprinted  no- 
thing of  the  infinite  on  his  work.    He  has  not  sanc- 
tified either  his  character,  his  acts,  or  his  thoughts 
with  an  immortal  sign.    Had  he  believed  in  Qod 
he  might  have  died  a  martyr,  but  he  would  have 
left  behind  him  the  religion  of  reason,  and  the  reign 
of  democracy.    In  a  word,  Mirabeau  was  the  intel- 
lect of  a  people — ^yet  that  is  not  after  all  being  the 
(kith  of  a  people  t—LMioiitM'i 


Portrait  of  Louis  XVI. — Louis  was  at  this  time 
thirty-seven ;  his  features  were  those  of  his  race, 
rendered  rather  more  heavy  by  the  German  blood 
of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  He 
had  blue  ej'es  much  open,  rather  clear  than  dazzling, 
a  round  retreating  forehead,  a  Roman  notse,  deprived 
somewhat  of  the  usual  energy  of  the  aquiline  form, 
by  the  nostrils  being  sofl  and  heavy;  a  mouth  smil- 
ing and  gracious  in  its  expression,  thick  lips,  but 
well  cut ;  a  fine  skin,  a  rich  and  bright  complexion 
although  somewhat  flaccid.  His  stature  was  short, 
his  figure  stout,  attitude  timid,  gait  uncertain.  In 
repose  an  uneasy  balancing  of  himself,  first  on  one 
hip,  then  on  the  other,  it  mipht  be  a  movement  con- 
tracted by  him  in  the  impatience  which  seizes  princes 
forced  to  give  long  auoiences,  or  a  physical  sign  of 
the  perpetual  balancing  of  his  undecided  mind.  In 
his  whole  person  an  expression  of  good-humor,  more 
vulgar  than  royal,  exciting  at  the  first  moment  rather 
mockery  than  veneration,  and  which  was  seized 
upon  b^  his  enemies  with  a  wicked  perversencss 
and  exhibited  to  the  people  as  a  symbol  of  those  vices 
which  they  desiiea  to  immolate  in  royalty.  In 
short,  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  imperial  physiog- 
nomy of  the  last  Caesars  at  the  time  of  the  decay  of 
their  race  and  the  empire ;  the  gentleness  of  Antoni- 
nus, with  the  heavy  corpulency  of  Vitellius ;  such 
was  the  man ! 

The  young  prince  had  been  bronght  up  at  Mcu- 
don,  in  complete  seclusion  from  the  court  of  Louis 
XV.  That  evil  atmt*sphere  which  had  infected  the 
asre,  had  not  penoirated  to  the  heir  of  the  throne 
The  soul  of  F^nelon  seemed  to  have  rc\isited  this 
PalaceofMeudon,  where  he  had  educated  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  watch  over  the  education  of  his 
descendant.  That  which  was  most  nearly  related 
to  enthroned  vice,  was  perhap-s  the  pun.'st  thin?:  in 
France.  Had  not  the  age  been  as  dissolute  as  the 
king,  it  would  have  lavished  all  its  affertion  upon 
him.  But  the  age  had  reached  that  point  of  corrup- 
tion when  purity  anpears  ridiculous,  and  when 
modesty  is  derided.  Marriinl  at  t  wenty  to  a  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  he  continued  till  he  ascended  the 
thnine,  his  life  of  domestic  seclusion  and  study. 
The  horror  inspire*!  by  his  grandraihor,  formed  his 
only  popularity.  For '»  few  days  he  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  his  people,  but  never  their  favor.  'Honest 
and  well-informed  he  was,  but  spite  of  his  feeling 
the  necessity  of  reform,  he  had  not  the  soul  of  a  re- 
former; he  had  neither  the  i:cnins  nor  the  boldness 
necessar)'.  He  accumulated  tempests  without  giv- 
ing them  impulse. — Lamartinf, 


Marie-Antoinette.— The  ^ucen  seemed  to  hav** 
been  created  by  nature,  as  a  contrast  to  the  King, 
and  to  excite  for  ages,  inierciit  and  compassion  in 
one  of  those  state  dramas,  which  are  incomplete 
without  the  suflerings  of  a  woman.  Daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa,  her  life  had  commenced  amidst  the 
storms  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  She  was  one  of 
those  children  which  the  Empress  held  bv  the  hand 
when  presentin|f  herself  as  a  suppliant  before  her 
faithful  Ilunganan  subjects,  they  exclaimed, — *'  Let 
us  die  for  our  King  Maria  Theresa  !'*  Her  daugh- 
ter also  had  the  heart  of  a  king.  At  her  arrival  in 
France,  her  beauty  had  dazzled  the  whole  kingdom ; 
this  beauty  \vas  still  in  all  its  splendor.  She  was 
of  a  tall,  graceful  figure ;  a  true  daughter  of  the 
Tyrol.  The  two  children  she  had  presented  to  the 
throne,  lent  to  her  person  that  character  of  maternal 
majesty  which  suits  so  well  the  mother  of  a  nation. 
The  presentiments  of  her  misfortunes,  and  the  anxi- 
eties of  each  day  had  only  somewhat  paled  her  first 
freahncsei    The  nataitl  majeicj  of  her  carriage  de- 
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stroyed  none  of  the  gn^ace  of  her  morementa ;  her 
neck  ri8ing  freely  from  her  shoulders,  had  those 
grand  bendings  which  give  such  expression  to  atti- 
tudes. You  felt  the  woman  beneath  the  queen,  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart  under  the  majesty  of  her 
destiny.  Her  lipht  brown  hair  was  long  and  silky ; 
her  forehead  high  and  slightly  swelling;  her  eyes  ot 
that  clear  blue  which  recalls  northern  skies,  or  the 
waters  of  the  Danube ;  her  nose  aquiline,  the  nostrils 
open,  and  distended  with  emotion,  a  sign  of  courage ; 
her  mouth  large,  the  teeth  dazzling,  Austrian  lip, 
that  is  to  say,  prominent  and  full;  the  contour  of  her 
countenance  oval,  her  physiognomy  changing,  ex- 
pressive, full  of  emotion.  '  Her  whole  countenance 
clothed  with  that  indescribable  splendor,  which 
sparkles  in  the  g^nce,  glows  in  the  shadows  and 
reflexions  of  the  flesh,  and  surrounds  all  with  a  halo 
similar  to  the  warm  and  colored  vapor  in  which 
objects  bathed  with  sunshine  seem  to  swim ;  the 
highest  expression  of  beauty  which  gives  to  it  the 
ideal,  renders  it  living  and  changes  it  into  attraction. 
Together  with  all  these  charms,  a  soul  ihii sting  for 
tflection,  a  heart  easily  moved  and  only  asking  for 
a  resting  place ;  and  a  smile  pensive  and  intelligent. 
— Such  was  Marie- Antoinette  as  the  woman. 

This  was  enough  to  make  the  happiness  of  a  man, 
and  the  ornament  of  a  court.  To  inspire  an  unde- 
cided king,  and  be  the  salvation  of  a  state  more  was 
needed.  Genius  for  government  was  needed;  and 
this  the  Clueen  had  not.  Received  with  a  mad  in- 
toxication by  a  corrupt  court,  and  ardent  nation, 
she  was  likely  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of  their 
sentiments.  She  had  let  herself  be  lulled  to  rest 
amidst  the  dissipations  of  Trianon.  She  had  heard 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  tempest  without  believing 
in  the  danger.  I'he  court  was  become  importunate, 
the  nation  hostile.  An  instrument  of  the  court  in- 
trigues upon  the  heart  of  the  King,  she  had  at  first 
favored,  then  combated  all  those  reforms  which 
would  have  prevented  or  delayed  the  crisis.  Her 
name  became  to  the  people  the  phantom  of  the 
counter-revolution.  We  arc  ready  to  calumniate 
what  we  fiear.  She  was  painted  as  a  Messalina. 
The  most  infamous  pamphlets  were  circulated ;  the 
most  scandalous  anecdotes  believed.  She  might  be 
accused  of  tenderness ;  of  depravity,  never.  Beauti- 
ful, young,  and  adored ;  if  her  heart  did  not  remain 
insensible,  her  secret  sentiments,  innocent  perliaps, 
never  justly  gave  room  for  scandal.  History  has 
her  modesty;  and  this  we  will  not  violate.  On 
these  memorable  days,  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
the  Gtuecn  perceived  only  too  late  the  enmity  of  the 
people.  Emigration  commenced,  and  she  regarded 
It  with  favor.  She  was  accused  of  ploUing  the  de- 
struction of  the  nation.  Her  name  was  sung  aloud 
in  the  a  user  of  the  people.  One  woman  became  the 
enemy  of  an  entire  nation.  Her  pride  disdained  to 
deceive  the  people.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her  re- 
sentment, and  her  terror.  Imprisoned  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  she  could  not  show  her  face  at  the  window 
without  provoking  outrage,  and  hearinf^  insult 
Every  noise  in  the  city  made  her  fear  an  insurrec- 
tion. Her  days  were  desolate,  her  nights  agitated. 
Her  martyrdom  was  each  hour  throughout  two  long 
years,  and  multiplied  in  her  heart  by  her  love  for 
her  two  children,  and  her  uneasiness  about  the  King. 
Her  servants  were  spies.  She  caused  much  evil  to 
the  king ;  endowed  with  more  mind,  more  soul,  more 
character  than  he,  her  superiority  only  served  to 
inspire  him  with  confidence  in  her  fatal  oounsel. 
She  was  at  once  the  consolation  of  his  woes,  and 
the  genius  of  his  destruction ;  step  by  step  she  led 
him  towards  the  8caA>ldi  btU  she  mounted  it  with 
him.— LoMMriHM.^ 


British  bards,  who  tuned  his  lyre  to  the  siung  of 
creation,  never,  in  the  rapture  and  the  trance  of 
poetic  conception,  dreamed  of  any  system  so  sin^n. 
larly  complete  as  thiit  which  science  has  rvvealed 
unto  us.  The  depemlence  of  all  systems  of  worlds 
upon  each  otiier,  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of 
powers  by  which  they  are  retained  in  their  placet*, 
the  disposition  of  matter  in  the  mass  of  the  earth,  the 
relation  of  every  kingilom  of  nature  to  each  other, 
the  harmony  of  the  action  of  those  forces  upon 
which  all  the  great  natural  phenomena  depend,  and 
the  probable  flow  of  all  these  quickening  principles 
from  the  sun,  and,  consequently,  the  enchainment 
of  the  earth  by  mysterious  rowers  to  that  luminary, 
present  to  every  reflecting  mind  a  series  of  circum* 
stances  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  soul*enno< 
bling  thought,  acd  to  carr}'  connction  that,  how- 
ever wonderilil  may  be  the  marvellous  creations 
of  the  poetic  mind,  they  are  far  exceeded  by  the 
reveUitioHs  of  science^ — that,  indeed,  tnitk  is  strange^ 
stranger  than  fiction.'* 

"There's  Nothixg  Likk  LKATnER." — This  old 
adage  Hike  many  others)  seems  doomed  to  be  crush- 
ed under  the  wheels  of  proi(rcs.«.  Gutta  Pcrcha 
(pertsha)  has  fairly  •*  stepped  into  the  shoes"  hither- 
to monopolised  by  tanned  hides.  Vegetarians,  who 
believe  that  men  maj  have  all  their  wants  supplied 
by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  live  without  the 
shedding  of  blood,  arc  rcjoicing  in  the  discovery, 
and  seem  to  have  realized  much  good  for  their 
*'  soles."  Some  little  account  of  this  new  commo- 
dity may  not  be  uninteresting  : — 

Gutta  Percha  is  the  gum  of  a  tree  which  grows 
on  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  tt  e  entire  Malayan 
Peninsula  abounds  in  extensive  Ibrests  of  tiiis  most 
valuable  production  of  the  tropics.  Tiie  tree  is  very 
large,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  India- 
rubL)er  tree,  but  difl[*ers  from  it  in  its  botanical  cha- 
ractcriMics.  The  sap  of  the  tree  exudos  from  its  la- 
cerated surface,  but  quickly  UTonics  hard  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  i!»  purified  by  being  boiled  in 
hot  water,  when  it  becomes  boft  arid  pla%>tic;  below 
a  temperature  of  filly  degrees  it  i.s  n'.*arly  as  uard  as 
wood;  it  is  extremely  iongh,  but  becomes  plastic 
when  it  is  cut  into  thin  strips;  at  a  temperature  be- 
low boiling  water  it  becomes  as  .soil  and  yielding  as 
melted  wax  or  putty,  and  may  be  moulded  into  any 
form,  or  stretched  out  thinner  than  the  finest  papei. 
When  it  cools,  it  becomes  hard  and  tough  again, 
and  retains  its  plastic  shape  without  the  siightest 
change  by  contraclicm  or  warping.  lis  tenacity  is 
wonderful ;  a  thin  slip  sustamed  a  weight  of  ufty 
pounds ;  the  process  of  melting  and  coolin:;  seems 
to  have  no  efirect  in  injuring  its  qualities,  ii  bum* 
freely,  and  emits  an  odor  when  ignited  similar  to 
that  of  caoutchouc ;  it  is  easily  dissolved  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  but  with  difiiculty  in  ether  and  other  sol- 
vents of  india-rubber.  The  uses  of  this  valuable 
material  are  almost  infinite ;  it  combines  all  the  va- 
luable properties  of  the  best  tanned  leather,  with  the 
elasticity  of  caoutchouc,  and  a  durability  which 
neither  of  them  possesses,  and  for  strapping  machi- 
nery supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  seriously 
experienced.  It  will  answer  all  the  purposes  to 
which  leather  is  applied,  and  is  immensely  superior  to 
that  of  In(Ua-rubber  for  boots  and  shoes.  A  leaf  of 
Gotta  Percha,  no  thicker  than  bank-note  paper,  is  as 
imperrions  to  water  as  glass:  for  nmbrellas,  over- 
coats, roofr  of  hoQses,  bottoms  of  ships,  covering  of 
bmm,  and  in  aU  cMet  where  prolectioB  lion  wet  is 
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desired,  its  use  will  be  invaluable.    It  can  be  farm- 1  all,  for  tbe  whole  of  his  possessions,  and  most  of  all 


ed  into  gas-pipes  and  water-pipes  of  any  size  and  de- 
gree of  strength  that  may  be  required ;  and  used  tor 
such  purposes  will  not  decompose  or  wear  out ;  and 
being  ductile  and  elastic  it  may  be  applied  in  a 
thousand  shapes  and  for  thousands  of  purposes 
where  Iron  or  lead  cannot  be  used.  It  will  supply 
the  place  of  tin,  wood,  copper,  iron,  stone,  and  even 
glass,  for  such  purpo$«es  as  buckets,  tubs,  vases,  gob- 
lets, drinking  cups,  and  all  manner  of  utensils  which 


for  those  which'are  most  lasting. 

3.  ^rotection'for  his  free  action.  This  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tax  directly;  the  needful  surveillance  over  a 
man's  actions  being  incompatible  with  liberty.  Bur 
you  arrive  at  much  the  same  result,  e  anixerso^  by 
taxing  all  that  he  consumes  and  \xfxs — by  a  system 
of  taxes  on  consumption.  In  order  to  make  those 
taxes  fall  equally,  they  ought  to  be  rated  on  all 
things  according  to  a  uniform  standard  ad  valorem, 


are  not  used  over  the  fire.  But  its  uses  for  oma-  j  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  trade  by 
mental  purposes  are  even  more  varied.  In  England  |  deranging  the  proportions  of  price.  A  perlecily 
it  has  alre^y  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  |  equal  pressure  of  taxes  would  be  quite  accordant 
bookbinding,  and  for  that  purpose  alone  it  must  ^  with  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  Absolute  |)erlcciion 
soon  entirely  supersede  leather.    For  mouldings  of;  would  be  impossible ;  but  it  would  be  possible  to 


all  kinds,  for  the  cornices  of  a  house,  the  capitals  ol 
pillars  in  architecture,  to  the  most  delicate  and  in- 
tricate fancy  work,  siAh  as  snuff-boxes,  picture- 
frames,  knife-handle^i  and  the  ornamentation  of 
rooms,  carriages,  fountains,  ships'  cabins,  steam- 
boats, and  the  innumerable  articles  which  are  made 
Co  gratify  the  eye,  it  must  supersede  many  other  ma- 
terials. Air,  acids,  and  the  ordinary  chemical 
agencies,  have  no  effect  upon  it  It  is  harder  than 
horn,  soller  than  wax,  more  tenacious  than  caout- 
chouc, more  durable  than  iron ;  nothing  can  injure 
it  but  a  hot  fire,  and  even  that  does  not  destrov  it ; 
and  no  ordinary  rub  can  deface  it  For  floor-cloths 
it  will  supersede  the  use  of  all  other  materials,  as  it 
can  be  made  of  extreme  thinness  perfectly  imper 


readjust  the  tariff  on  this  prlncipU — ^that  no  taxes 
should  be  excessive,  either  in  heaviness  or  light- 
ness, as  compared  with  others.  —  Spectator. 

Louis  Philippe.— The  remarkable  man  who  now 
governs  France  is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  has 
travelled  much,  he  has  seen  much,  and  he  has 
learned  much  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  Eu- 
rope, whether  sovereign  or  subject,  who  has  had  a 
greater  commerce  with,  or  experience  of,  men  and 
things.  Without  possessing  any  brilliant  or  showy 
talents,  he  is  a  personage  of  great  general  informa- 
tion ;  of  a  calm  and  tranquil  nature,  of  a  naturally 
cold  and  reserved  disposition,  in  affairs  of  moment : 
distinguished  alike  in  great  things  and  in  small  by 


vious  to  air  or  water,  and  of  greater  durability  '  prudence  and  perseverance.  He  is  a  man  of  im- 
than  any  other  flexible  material  known.  In  its !  raense  labor,  taking  a  pleasure  in  affairs  and  in 
hard  state  it  can  with  difficulty  be  cut  with  a  knife  the  transaction  and  dispatch  of  business.    He  ex- 


or  saw,  but  when  it  is  soft  it  can  be  moukled  into 
the  most  delicate  forms  by  the  hand  of  a  child." 


Mr.  Babbaob  oh  Taxation — Mr.  Babbage  re- 
gards taxation  as  payment  for  protection ;  and  he 
thinks  that  it  is  just  to  tax  income  and  not  property, 
for  a  limited  time,  because  income  is  annual,  and 
therefore  it  is  fit  to  pay  an  annual  sum  for  its  de- 
fence.   If  you  tax  property,  he  says,  you  tax  one 
man  for  being  richer  than  another.    In  this  limita- 
tion of  temporary   taxation,  our  great  calculator 
seems  to  be  misled  by  the  community  of  the  term 
'^  annual "  as  applied  to  the  tax  and  the  duration  of 
the  thing  which  ne  consents  to  protect:  but  in  fact 
that  coincidence  does  not  signifv  much :  if  a  man 
needs  protection  for  a  year,  he  does  not  need  it  only 
for  his  perishable  goods; -the  nurseryman,  who  is 
obliged  to  hire  watchmen  against  the  casualties  of  a 
particularly  hard  season,  will  not  set  them  to  watch 
his  annuals  only,  but  will  be  still  more  solicitous 
about  his  perennials :  the  income  of  1848  needs  pro- 
tection only  in  1848,  but  the  fixed  property  which  is 
enjoyed  in  1849  also  needed  protection  in  1848.    It 
seems  curious  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  that  there  are  other  things  whichneea  protection 
through  a  storm  besides  those  which  are  naturally 
deciduous. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  purposes  of  taxation  are 
expressed  with  tolerable  fairness  by  the  term  "pro- 
tection " :  it  will  appear  that  there  are  three  classes 
of  protection  exacted  by  the  tax-payer  irom  the  state. 
1.  Protection  for  his  own  person.  AH  men  enjoy 
this  equally ;  and,  Wat  Tyler  notwithstanding,  jus- 
tice would  be  satisfied,  on  the  score  of  this  particular 
protection,  by  a  perfectly  equal  poUtax  on  every  liv- 
ing soul. 

8.  Protection  for  his  possessions.  Income  is,  as 
we  have  shown,  only  one  thing  that  a  man  possesses. 
He  would  think  it  very  scanty  defence  which  secur- 
ed him  only  his  dividend,  and  suffered  his  stock  to 
be  confiscated— only  hit  rent,  and  suflered  Ids  land 
^  be  ploughed  with  salt.    He  waittB  protection,  if  al 


amines  himself  all  important  papers  connected  with 
tbe  affairs  of  State,  reads  the  pnncipal  journals,  and 
attends  even  to  the  details  or  his  own  private  for- 
tune, and  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  fa- 
mily and  children.  He  is  an  excellent  linguist, 
speaking  with  fluency,  English,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man, and  very  lately  he  astonished  the  Ambassador  ol 
Bolivia,  by  addressing  him  iu  the  primitive  language 
of  Peru.  Though  in  public  the  King  is  an  inces- 
sant and  rather  egotistical  talker  on  ordinary  topics 
of  no  moment,  yet  he  speaks  but  little  at  Cabinet 
Councils,  generally  listening  very  attentively. 
Sometimes  he  interrupts,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 

?uestion,  and  sometimes  he  interposes  obiections. 
t  very  often  happens  that  he  knows  practically  more 
of  a  question  than  all  his  Ministers,  especially  if  it 
have  reference  to  foreign  affairs  or  diplomacy ;  and 
should  the  Council  not  agree  with  him,  delay  is  ge- 
nerally interposed,  where  practicable,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  monarch  sets  about  seriously  to  car- 
ry his  point.    In  this  purpose  he  is  most  frequently, 
by  perseverance,  successful,  so  that  the  pcnfic  m- 
mvMbU  is  not  a  fiction.    To  say  that  he  is  a  sincere, 
a  fair-dealing,  or  an  honest  man,  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  to  say  that  he  is  a  very  superior  man  would 
be  flattery ;  but  he  is  a  cold,  calculating,  reflective 
man ;  resolute,  prudent,  un.scrupulous,  cratly,  and 
sagacious.    He  knows  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and 
tbe  characters  of  the  principal  statesmen  and  am- 
bassadors better  than  any  man  in  his  dominions. 
He  very  well  understands,  also,  the  feelings  of  the 
richer  middle  classes,  commercial  and  landed,  of 
France ;  and  on  them  he  places  his  firmest  reliance. 
But  for  the  last  three  years  he  has,  in  endeavoring 
to  aggrandize  his  fkmily,  made  great  mistakes,  and 
descended  to  more  than  questionable  subterfuges, 
unworthy  of  a  politic  king,  and  disgraceful  to  a  gen- 
tlenuui  and  man  of  honor.     His  Ministers   have 
been  for  the  most  part  his  tools,  and  to  their  persons 
and  principles  he  is  utterly  indifferent,  otherwise 
than  as  they,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  '*  carry  out  ^ 
his  personal  system.— ^riiuA  Quarfefly  Beview. 
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neat  orators,  BtatesmeB,  politiciana,  aal 
public  men  of  Franoe. 

There  Js  eoarcely  a  person  moring  in  the 
classes  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  who  has 
not  freqnendy  visited  France,  ita  capital 
and  principal  j^ities;  few  there  are,  even  of 
the  middle,  or,  to  descend  a  step  lower,  the 
small  shop-keepiiu  elasses  of  London  who 
hare  not  blen  to  Paris,  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Lille,  or  Orleans;  yet,  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  thonaanda  who  have  paid  flying 
viaita  to  the  capital,  or  made  a  longer  ao- 
joom  there,  how  few  are  there,  high  or  low, 
iriio,  however  tolerably  acqnunted  with 
Frendi  literatnre,  know  anything  of  the 
public  men  and  politioiatu  of  Fianoa,  or 
of  the  secret  ^rm^  by  iriiich  they  are 
moved. 

That  waA.  a  state  of  enas  ignortnce,  as 
Lord  Brougham  would  say,  should  prevail 
duriBg  tbo  oonnlate  or  the  empire,  vbe« 


miitlw  of  Filnur,  wkM  m 
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«ip«M  T»)w  wi  Imroctun,  whleh  l(  iH  tb«  ti«Mt  1^  It* 
btTlwh«owtltMDlMAm,Mdlin«paNln(if,lki  Banla- 

Thouok  the  eoast  of  Franee  is  within  ai^t 
of  onr  shores,  and  BouIome-aor-Her  may 
nearly  always  be  attained  oy  steam  in  ISO 
minntea,  and  often,  in  f»!a  weather  and  with 
&vouringwindrf,  in  leu  time— though  Paris 
itself,  the  metropolia  of  Franoe,  may  now, 
thanks  to  rail  and  other  ^plianoes,  be 
readied  witbtn  the  limit  of  a  single  day, 
yet  it  is  wonderful  how  iffsonnt  we  ire  in 
thia  our  eear^tt  little  isund,  not  alona  of 
the  writers  and  poblioists,  but  of  the  eni- 
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the  senate  and  chamber  were  silenced 
amidst  the  clangor  of  arms, — and  when 
Englishmen  had  not  the  privilege  of  tra- 
velling in  France,  is  not  so  very  wonderful ; 
that  we  should  have  been  dimly  and  ob- 
scurely informed  on  such  subjects  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL,  when  the  cham- 
bers so  infrequently  met,  when  long  and 
dull  speeches  were  badly  read  instead  of 
being  brilliantly  spoken,  and  when  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris  took  four  or  five  days,  and 
cost,  in  the  most  economical  fashion,  ten 
or  twelve  pounds,  is  not  marvellous ;  that 
even  in  the  later  epoch  of  Charles  X.,  when 
discussions  were  more  vehement  and  stormy 
— when  ministries  were  changed  more  fre- 
quently, and  peers  and  barons  were  created, 
like  bakers'  buns,  in  batches — we  should  be 
somewhat  ignorant  and  insensible  to  the 
noise,  hubbub,  and  queer  character  of  a 
French  session,  is  conceivable,  and  may  be 
somewhat  rationally  accounted  for ; — but 
that,  since  1830,  when  the  people  of  Eng- 
land freely  fraternized  with  those  of  France, 
and  intercourse  has  become  so  common,  if 
not  so  cordial,  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bours, such  comparative  ignorance  should 
prevail,  almost  surpass'^s  human  belief,  and 
certainly  surpasses  human  comprehension. 
It  is  true,  a  great  majority  of  British 
birds  of  passage  go  to  Paris  for  health  and 
recreation  in  the  John-Bull  season — i.e., 
from  the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  Chambers  are  closed,  and  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  vacation.  These, 
therefore,  themselves  practising  barristers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  the  like, 
may  reasonably  be  excused,  for  they  have 
not  opportunity  to  travel  at  any  other  time. 
But  of  the  vast  mass  who  visit  Paris,  from 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers  just  before 
Christmas,  to  their  closing  in  May  or  June, 
how  few  are  there  that  even  enter  their 
walls.  It  has  been  our  own  fate,  man  and 
boy,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  have 
often,  as  the  French  say,  '  assiited '  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Deputies ;  yet  although  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  were 
always  present,  we  never  in  our  lives  met 
above  half-a-dozen  Englishmen  apart  from 
the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  body.  The 
sittings  generally  take  place  in  the  busiest 
and  best  part  of  the  day — i.e.,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  half-past  five, — and  at  this 
period  of  the  work-a-day  world,  English 
residents  are  engaged  either  in  business, 
taking  exercise,  or  visiting  the  sights  and 
lions  with  whidi  the  capital  abounds.  In- 
dependently of  general  unfamiliarity  mih 


the  languages,  another  reason  operates  to 
deter  Englishmen  from  presenting  them- 
selves. As  the  number  of  tickets  reserved 
for  the  British  or  any  other  embassy  are 
very  few,  there  is  always  a  great  struggle 
to  obtain  them,  and  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
In  this  trifling,  as  in  greater  matters,  inter- 
est and  aristocratic  connexion  are  all-power- 
ful, and  the  ticket  is  handed  to  the  Hon. 
Bumpkin  Frizzle,  instead  of  to  that  poor 
pale  student  of  law  er  medicine,  or  that 
hard-working  man  of  letters,  who  has  been 
looking  for  it  every  day  this  month.  If  an 
application  be  made  to  a  Deputy,  who,  by 
the  way,  are  much  beset  by  strangers  and 
constituents,  and  the  tidicet  be  luckily  ob- 
tained, the  person  who  receives  it  is  obliged 
to  be  early  in  attendance,  and  to  form  part 
of  the  queue*  outside  the  door,  otherwise 
he  runs  the  risk  of  being  excluded  for  want 
of  room.  Thus,  perhaps,  is  the  hofji  part 
of  one  day  lost  in  solicitatioi,  and  the 
whole  of  another  in  obtaining  a  good  place 
at  the  queucy  and  in  hearing  the  debate. 
These  little  harassing  practical  difficulties 
— and  of  such  the  great  moralist  tells  us  the 
sum  of  human  life  is  made  up — are  even 
now,  after  eighteen  years  of  quasi  constitu- 
tional government,  great  impediments  in 
the  way  of  that  general  knowledge  which 
Elnglishmen  ever  seek,  if  they  be  not  thwart- 
ed by  teasing  and  petty  annoyances  of  the 
nature  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

But  then,  it  may  be  said.  Englishmen 
may  go  to  the  PaJah  de  Justice  and  hear 
the  great  lawyers — the  Borryers,  the  Du- 
pins,  the  Cnaix  d'Est  Anges,  the  Mau- 
guins,  the  Odilon  Barrots,  the  Paillcts, 
the  Maries,  the  Hennequins.  So  they  un- 
doubtedly may.  But  when  it  is  further 
stated  that  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  at  least 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  places  in 
which  the  English  live  iu  the  Chaussie 
d*Antiny  and  in  a  murky  and  muddy  quar- 
ter of  Paris,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that 
few  are  the  visits  paid  there,  unless  by 
stray  professional  students. 

That  we  should  know  French  public  luen 
and  publicists  better  than  we  do,  all  will 
admit.     If^  as  we  sincerely  hope  and  fondly 

*  A  large  class  of  idlers  make  a  good  thing  of  it, 
in  Paris,  by  becoming  regular  members  of  and  tra- 
ders in  qweue.  These  fellows,  who  have  nothing  on 
earth  to  do,  station  themselves  round  the  chamber 
during  the  days  of  a  great  debate  so  early  as  five  or 
six  in  the  morning,  and  at  mid-day,  or  a  quarter  to 
one,  sell  their  places  lor  five,  ten,  or  fiiteen  francs, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  some  gentkmau  more  money- 
ed thufi  matouiaaL 
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trust,  our  nearest  neighbors  are  to  continnc 
our  friends  and  allies, — or,  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  whole  human  race,  and  more 
espeoiallj,  for  their  own  bitter  misfortune, 
to  become  our  unreasoning  foes  and  dead- 
liest enemies — it  is  important,  in  either 
case,  we  should  know  them,  their  weakness- 
es and  their  strength,  better  than  we  know 
them  at  the  present  moment. 

Be  ours,  then,  the  task,  after  more  than 
twenty  years'  experience  of  France,  and 
French  society  in  all  its  phases,  to  pass  be- 
fore the  reader's  review,  in  a  light  and 
sketchy,  yet  in  a  sufficiently  full  and  alto- 
gether fair  and  dispassionate  manner,  the 


principal  orators,  statesmen,  and  public  men 
of  France. 

The  man  who  has  been  foremost  in  the 
eye  of  the  English  public  for  the  last  seven 


soon  obliged  to  disavow  the  violence  and 
fury  of  the  revolutionary  government.  -Too 
many  paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of 
this  act  of  duty  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1794,  the  father  of  M.  Guizot  laid  his  head 
on  the  scaffold,  a  martyr  to  his  courageous 
resistance.  A  circumstance  much  spoken 
of  at  the  time,  and  well  known  in  the 
province,  enhanced  the  mournful  interest  of 
his  tragical  end.  In  order  to  escape  pur- 
suit, the  advocate  Guizot  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself,  and  he  was  found  in  a 
remote  part  of  Provence  by  a  gendarme^  who 
knowing  and  respecting  his  character,  offer- 
ed to  aUow  him  to  escape,  being  undesirous 


to  contribute  in  anywise  to  the  death  of  so 
good  a  man.  The  worthy  advocate  instinct- 
ively apprehending  that  in  thus  saving  his 
own  life  he  would  infallibly  compromise  the 


years  is  Francis  Peter  William  Guizot,  now  j  life  of  his  generous  and  humble  friend,  did 
entering  his  sixty- first  year.  He  was  born  j  not  an  instant  hesitate  to  relinquish  the 
at  Nismcs  on  the  4th  October^  1787,  at  a  last  hope  left  to  him. 


period  when  the  protestants  of  France 
were  pretty  much  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  penal  laws  then  placed  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland. 

The  Huguenots  of  France  were  at  that 
time  excluded  from  many  civil  privileges ; 
tbey  were  born,  they  married,  and  they 
died  among  themselves  in  sectarian  obscu- 
rity ;  for   the   national  registries  took  no 


Madame  Guizot,  the  mother  of  the  min- 
ister, was  left  a  widow,  with  two  sons,  of 
whom  the  oldest,  the  remarkable  subject  of 
thb  brief  sketch,  was  entering,  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  death  of  his  father,  into  his 
seventh  year.  From  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  their  parent,  commenced,  for  this 
admirable  woman,  the  austere  practice  of 
those  painful  duties  which  her  friends  h%ve 


notice  of  their  birth  or  their  decease,  and .  seen  her  so  strictly  and  religiously  fulfil 
the  civil  magistrate  gave  not  to  their  union !  athwart  all  the  temptations  and  difficulties 
the  official  sanction  and  legal  authority  j  with  which  Providence  afflicted  her  path, 
which  such  an  act  conferred  on  their  Roman  j  Notwithstanding,  the  interest  with  which 
Catholic  brethren.  The  Huguenots  were :  the  sad  fate  of  her  husband  invested  her  in 
then  without  temples,  or  churches,  or  cha- ;  her  native  city,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
pels.  Itwasintheopenair,  in  the  champaign  ^Nismes  were  ready  to  succor  and  console 
country,  in  the  arid  plains  and  olive-  her,  she  tore  herself  away  from  family, 
grounds  of  Nismes,  Narbonne,  and  Mont-  and  friends,  and  relatives,  and  proceeded 
pelier,  with  heaven  for  a  canopy,  and  earth  j  straightway  to  Geneva,  where  she  felt  she 
for  a  kneeling-place,  that,  like  the  earlier  i  could  give  her  children  a  more  solid  and 
Christians,  they  imited  for  the  worship  of  serious  education  than  they  could  find  in 
their  God.  Two  months  after  the  birth  of  i  any  part  of  France.  In  tho  Gymnasium  of 
Guisot,  the  edict  of  Louis  XVI.  afforded] Nismes  the  youns  Guizot  had,  in  his  ado- 
to  the  Huguenots  the  status  of  an  itat  civile  \  lescence,  distingmshed  himself  by  remarka- 
and  the  revolution  of  1789  ultimately  freed  jbly  steady  application.  In  1799,  he  com- 
them  from  the  thousand  nameless  humilia- ;  menced  his  studies  at  Geneva,  and  had 
tions  they  had  theretofore  undergone,  and  entered  his  course  of  philosophy  in  1803, 

firoduced  for  them  equality  before  the  law.  four  years  having  sufficed  to  give  him  a 
t  was  but  natural  the  French  protestants  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,   Italian, 


should  gratefully  receive  the  blessings  they 
were  about  to  enjoy.  It  was  theretore  no 
marrel  that  Francis  Andrew  Guizot,  the 
father  of  the  present  prime  minister  of 
France,  and  a  distinguished  advocate  of 
the  bar  of  Nismes,  should  promptly  give  in 
his  open  adhesion  to  the  new  system.  Bat 
the  most  ainoere  and  ardent  patriot  weze 


English,  and  German  languages. 

While  the  Directory  still  flourished  in 
1804,  young  Guizot  proceeded  to  Paris  to 
study  the  law.  But  the  law  was  then  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  the  profession  not  having 
recovered  the  harsh  regulations  of  the  revo- 
Intion,  which  admitted  ex-butchers,  ez- 
bakers,  or  oz-nightmen  to  aamsas^^S&s^^gc'^ 
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fession  of  barristers,  nnder  the  name  of 
deftnsews  officieux.  The  individuals  who 
performed  the  functions  of  counsel  were 
called  hommes  de  lai ;  but  M.  Berrjer  the 
elder  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  that  happily 
for  the  clients,  they  had  no  right  to  demand 
a  fee.  Guizot,  after  having  attended  the 
lectures  for  some  time,  and  probably  not 
liking  the  profession  as  then  constituted, 
appears  to  have  abandoned  the  calling  as  a 
means  of  liyelihood.  Having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Swiss  minister  at  Paris, 
he  passed  the  greater  portions  of  1807  and 
1808  with  him  at  his  country  seat,  where 
he  read  largely  of  Kant  and  German  litera- 
ture. Thus  were  his  mind,  memory,  and 
taste  improved — his  stock  of  ideas  enlarged 
— and  his  perceptive  and  reflective  powers 
greatly  augmented. 

M.  Stapfer — ^for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  minister — introduced  Guizot  ib  Suard, 
and  the  accidental  acquaintance  became 
ihe^cause  of  the  most  serious  business  in 
the  life  of  man — his  marriage. 

A  Mademoiselle  Pauline  do  Meulan,  of 
whom  Suard  had  often  spoken  at  this  time, 
edited  a  periodical  called  the  Puhlici$te^ 
with  the  greatest  success.  Being  seized 
with  a  serious  illness,  she  feared  she  should 
be  obliged  to  suspend,  if  not  to  cease  alto- 
gether, her  labours,  for  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary assistance.  While  these  sad  thoughts 
were  revolving  in  her  mind,  she  received, 
one  morning,  in  an  unknown  hand,  a  letter, 
tailing  her  to  keep  her  mind  at  rest,  for 
that  if  the  zeal  and  industry  of  another 
could  suffice,  she  might  rely  on  the  eager 
aid  of  a  substitute.  The  offer  of  the  un- 
known contributor,  who  was  none  other 
than  Guizot,  was  accepted  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  she  was  completely  recovered  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  was  aware  of  the 
name  of  her  benefactor. 

Nor  was  this  good-natured  act  without 
it  uses  to  M.  Guizot.  Independently  of 
exercising  and  improving  his  pen,  so  hu- 
mane and  liberal  a  deed  procured  him 
friends  and  admirers ;  and  when,  in  the 
following  year,  1809,  he  published  Le  Die- 
Honnairt  de$  Syntmymesj  the  literary  world, 
propitiated  by  his  Idndness  to  a  suffering 
sister  of  the  craft,  were  civilly  disposed  to- 
wards him.  Though  the  JDtcltofifiatre  des 
Synonymes  is  neither  a  finished  nor  a  per- 
fect work,  yet  it  contains  some  ingenious 
observations  on  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  fVench  language,  iriiieh  disclose  habits 
of  patient  thoiudh^  and  no  ordhuuy  power 
ofezptesdon.   ThewoiJcontheEfjwmyaMi 


was  speedily  followed  by  the  first  volume  of 
the  Lives  of  the  French  Poets — a  work 
which,  though  unequal  and  sometimes  ob- 
scure, is  the  result  of  reading  and  research, 
as  well  as  of  ori^nal  observation.  Guizot 
had  now  embraced  literature,  rather  than  law, 
as  a  profession,  and  towards  the  end  of  1808 
was  known,  by  a  number  of  ephemeral 
publications,  as  a  perfect  soldat  de  plume. 
At  leneth,  towards  the  dose  of  1808,  or  the 
beginning  of  1809,  appeared  his  French 
translation  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
enriched  with  valuable  and  erudite  notes, 
indicating  depth  of  scholarship  and  histori- 
cal research.  Such  severe  and  strainiDg 
labors  as  these  had  not  the  effect  of  render- 
ing this  young  man,  who  had  just  then  at- 
tained his  majority,  an  anchorite  or  a  re- 
cluse. In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  he 
mixed  much  in  society,  numbering  among 
his  friends  the  learned  and  speculative  Mo- 
rellet;  the  eloquent  and  poetic  Chateau- 
briand ;  the  great  newspaper  panegyrist 
and  journalist,  de  Fontanes  ;  the  homme  de 
9ocUU  et  des  salonsy  the  Chevalier  de 
Boufflers  ;  Mdlle.  d'Houdetot,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Remusat. 

In  1812,  being  then  in  his  25th  year, 
Guizot  married  Pauline  de  Meulan,  of 
whom  we  have  before  spoken,  and  who 
was  many  years  his  senior.  This  lady 
was  of  a  grave  and  refiective  character,  a 
superior  woman,  who  struggled  to  make  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  her  purer  and 
more  perfect.  As  was  to  be  expected,  she 
acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  the 
steady  and  sensible  young  man  who  had 
chosen  her  for  a  wife.  The  demure  and 
hard-working  student  had  many  angulari- 
ties to  round  off— many  little  defects  of 
manner  and  gesture  to  correct  or  modify. 
Madame  Guizot  became  his  monitress ;  and 
thus  early  habituated  to  prudence  and  self- 
control,  these  virtues  have  become  a  part  of 
his  nature.  Monsieur  de  Fontanes,  appre- 
ciating the  solid  qualities  of  the  young 
man,  appointed  him,  in  the  very  year  of 
his  marriage,  a  species  of  coadjutor  to 
Lacretelle,  and  saosequently  divided  the 
diair  of  history  into  Ancient  and  Modem, 
the  latter  of  which  was  allotted  to  Guizot. 
Though  it  was  intimated  to  the  young  pro- 
fessor that  an  eulogium  on  the  Emperor 
would*not  only  be  gratifying  but  acceptable, 
yet,  in  his  opening  discourse,  albeit  he 
owed  no  fidelity  to  the  party  opposed  to 
the  government,  the  name  of  iN^apoleon 
was  not  once  mentioned,  aiid  indeed  Uoizot 
fcftued  to  i»iro«hioe  it. 
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Efforts  were  made,  in  the  jear  181 2,  by 
M.  Pasquier,  afterwards  Grand  Referen- 
dary of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  now 
Chancellor  of  France,  and  Madame  de 
Remosat,  to  procore  for  the  young  profes- 
sor the  place  of  auditor  at  the  council  of 
state.  These  kindly  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing, and  probably  it  is  well  that  they  were 
so.  Haa  M.  Guiiot  found  an  easy  and 
competent  pension  supplied  to  him  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  what  warrant  have  we 
that  he  would  have  struggled  on  into  the 
fall  splendor  of  literary,  philosophical,  and 
political  fame  ? 

Subsequently  to  the  request  made  by 
these  good  friends,  Maret,then  secretary  of! 
state,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Bassano, 
asked  M.  Guiiot  to  write  a  memoir  on  the 
Exchange  of  the  French  Prisoners  with 
England;  but  as  M.  Guizot  wrote  in  a 
sense  favorable  to  a  project  to  which  the 
(Emperor  was  opposed,  his  state  paper, 
though  ably  drawn  up,  failed  of  its  effect. 
The  young  professor  returned  with  new 
Best,  and  no  regret,  to  his  studies ;  for  his 
literary  success  then  filled  the  measure 
of  his  ambition.  Well  it  was  for  French 
literature,  and  hb  own  fame  too,  that  he 
so  returned.  The  good  seed  which  he  had 
sown  had  taken  root,  and  sprang  up  in  a 
luxuriant  0!t>p.  Many  eloquent  men — 
some  his  predecessors,  some  his  contempo- 
raries, some  his  disciples — actuated  by  his 
example,  had  entered  the  field.  History 
resumed  her  rank,  and  St.  Aulaire,  de 
Barante,  Thierry,  Mignet,  Michelet,  con- 
tributed to  the  reapine  of  that  harvest, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  been  sown, by  M. 
Cruisot. 

Though  the  period  of  the  Restoration  was 
now  approaching,  there  was  no  such  thins 
as  a  Bourbon  party  ;  but  Guizot  witnessed 
the  struggles  of  the  Imperialists  from  afar. 
The  month  of  March,  1814,  found  him  at 
Nismes,  by  the  bedside  of  that  sick  and 
suffering  mother  who  had  formed  and  disci- 
plined his  mind.  When  he  returned  to 
the  capital,  the  Empire  was  overthrown. 
His  early  friend,  Koyer  Collard,  now 
named  him  to  the  Abbe  Montesquieu,  to 
fill,  gratuitously,  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  M.  Guiiot  at 
onoe  accepted  the  berth,  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  his  political  history,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  in  the  constitution- 
al cause.  When,  in  1815,  the  ungrateful 
task  of  drawing  up  categories  of  proscrip- 
tion fell  upon  the  ministry  of  justice,  M. 
Guiiot   was   appointed   aeoretai7-generaL 


His  career  in  this  department  seriously 
damaged  his  reputation  as  a  Liberaf| 
whilst,  in  justice  to  him,  it  should  also 
be  stated  that  he  discontented  the  Ultras 
by  refusing  to  go  their  lengths. 

The  events  of  the  20th  of  March,  while 
they  changed  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
many,  had  but  little  influence  on  his.  He 
resumed  his  functions  at  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  laboriously  and  peacefully  occupied 
in  studies  ever  the  solace  and  pride  of  hii 
life.  When  it  was  evident,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  May,  that  Europe 
would  not  treat  with  Napoleon,  Guiiot 
consented  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Louis 
XVIIL  He  proceeded  to  Ghent,  and 
laid  before  the  monarch  his  views.  The 
proclamation  of  Cambray,  in  which  the 
king  acknowledged  the  faults  of  1814,  and 
added  to  the  charter  new  guarantees,  was  the 
result.  But  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Guiiot  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  the 
Chambre  Introuvable  triumphed ;  M.  de 
Marbois  was  overthrown,  and  M.  Guiiot 
retired  with  him.  He  was  now  but  a  sim- 
ple Maitre  des  Requites  at  the  council  of 
state,  and  in  this  position  only  had  he  the 
opportunity  left  of  expressing  his  opinion 
in  defence  of  those  who  had  acquired  the 
biens  natianaux. 

The  first  political  pamphlet  of  M.  Guiiot 
was  entitled, ''  Du  Gouvemement  Repre- 
sentatif  et  de  PEtat  actuel  de  la  France." 
It  was  written  in  refutation  of  a  clever 
work  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  deputy  for  the 
Lower  Alps,  and  who,  on  the  second  Res- 
toration, was  a  minister  of  state  and  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council. 

The  dissolution  of  the  5th  September, 
1816,  was  due,  in  the  greatest  measure,  to  a 
Memoir  written  by  Guiiot,  and  placed  by 
Decaies  before  Louis  XVIII.  The  Memoir 
was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Pasquier, 
then  Minister  of  Justice,  and  since  created 
Duke  and  Chancellor  of  France ;  Royer 
Collard,  Camille  Jordan,  and  De  Serre, 
who  became,  in  1819,  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  was  afterwards  ambassador  at  Naples. 

This  small  but  able  body  of  men  were 
thenceforward  known  as  Doctrinaires,  and 
hence  the  application  of  the  term  to  GuiioU 
Honorable  such  application  must  be  un- 
doubtedly considered,  for  these  were  the  men 
who  prepared  and  elaborated  all  the  really 
constitutional  laws  then  passed.  The  law 
of  elections,  of  July,  1817;  of  the  pressi 
of  1819,  which  abolished  the  censure  and 
introduced  juries;  of  reonitment,  which 
maintained  the  principle  of  eqiimiit|[^wc«xA 
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owing  to  the  efforts  of  this  band  of  politi- 
cians and  publicists.  In  the  preparation  of 
all,  or  nearly  all  of  these  measures,  Guizot 
took  a  most  active  part. 

Between  1820  and  1822,  Guizot  publish- 
ed three  pamphlets,  all  of  which  had  not 
merely  great  success  as  literary  works,  but 
owing  to  their  grave  genius  and  cotistitu- 
tional  spirit,  great  influence  on  public 
opinion.  In  these  products  of  a  powerful 
and  reflective  mind,  there  was  neither 
flattery  of  the  people,  nor  abuse  of  authori- 
ty. You  read  the  opinions  of  a  calm,  con- 
sdencious  man,  taking  his  stand  between 
anarchy  and  despotism. 

Guizot  had,  by  these  political  treatises, 
become  a  sort  of  power  in  politics,  and  ho 
was  consequently  threatened  in  his  profes- 
sor's chair.  His  political  enemies — and 
would  that  this  magnanimous  course  of 
policy  were  conflned  to  Frenchmen  or 
politicians — sought  to  drive  him  from  the 
university,  and  to  deprive  him  of  bread ; 
but  ho  was  not  to  be  beaten  down  by  the 
Artois  Camarilla,  or  the  frequenters  of  the 
Pavilion  Marsan^  and  he  nobly  replied  by 
his  Collection  of  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
History  and  Revolution  in  England.  There 
was  no  man  in  France  so  capable  of  under- 
taking this  great  work,  which  ext-ended  to 
twenty-seven  volumes,  as  M.  Guizot.  The 
Biographical  Notices,  and  the  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  are  full  of 
sound  views  and  curious  facts ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  annotator,  translator,  and 
compiler  had  carefully  and  laboriously  read 
and  comprehended  his  authorities.  This 
great  work  was  followed  by  M.  Guizot's 
Collfiction  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
History  of  France,  in  twenty-eight  volumes. 
The  immense  and  valuable  mass  of  chroni- 
cles which  the  present  prime  minister  of 
France,  in  a  manner  disinterred  and  com- 
pletely annotated,  would,  in  regarding  the 
mere  bulk  alone,  appal  our  own  puny 
littirateitTs  not  a  little.  In  the  former  work, 
the  manner  in  which  Guizot  retraced  the 
History  of  our  Revolution,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  philosophic  statesman,  and  a 
spirit  of  little  less  than  prophecy,  as  regard- 
ed his  own  country,  attracted  public  atten- 
tion ;  and  though  his  labors  on  the  History 
of  France  had  not  so  direct  a  political 
tendency,  still  they  shed  a  brilliant  light 
on  the  ancient  chroniclers.  The  Essays  on 
the  History  of  France,  which  followed, 
were  popularly  devoured.  One  would  think 
that  such  strenuous  labors  combined  with 
his  profesBorshipi  were  enough  to  fill  up 


the  measure  of  oven  a  hard  student's  time. 
But  no ;  this  remarkable  man  found  leisure 
which  less  well-regulated  minds  seek  for  in 
vain,  and  in  such  moments  he  completed 
his  translation  of  the  principal  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare,  and  his  Historical  Essays  on 
Shakspearo  and  Calvin. 

About  this  period,  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Revue  FranfaisCj  a  work 
that  did  much  to  enlarge  the  views  of 
Frenchmen,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
their  periodical  criticism.  Thus  the  time 
passed  from  1822  to  1827,  when  Guizot 
first  entered  into  the  Society  of  Aide-toi^ 
with  no  other  views  than  to  defend  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  elections 
menaced  by  the  party  in  power. 

In  1828,  the  eloquent  and  gifted  Martig- 
nac  succeeded  Corbiere  at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  Guizot,  Villemain,  and 
Cousin  now  resumed  their  long-interrupted 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  Guizot  continued 
his  course  till  the  revolution  of  1830. 

Little  more  than  a  year  before  the  revo- 
lution, in  January,  1829,  Guizot  being 
then  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age, 
was  elected  for  Lisieux,  in  Normandy,  a 
spot  in  which  he  had  neither  interest  nor 
family  connexion.  His  first  oratorical 
effort  within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber  was 
to  combat  that  deplorable  ministry,  the 
proximate,  if  not  the  promoting  cause  of 
the  revolution  of  1830.  Before  he  had 
long  been  a  member,  the  Chamber  was 
dissolved.  Guizot,  while  exercising  his 
privilege  of  an  elector  at  Nismes,  was 
again  returned  for  Lisieux.  At  four  o'clock 
on  the  .memorable  morning  of  the  26th 
July,  1830,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  from 
that  day  till  the  7th  August,  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Deputies. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  1st  August,  1830, 
he  held  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  and 
during  hiti  incumbency  changed  seventy-six 
prefets,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  sous- 
prefets,  and  thirty-eight  secretaires-general. 
Independently  of  these  changes  in  the 
personnel^  as  the  French  call  it,  many  im- 
portant administrative  changes  were  intro- 
duced. But  the  ministry  of  the  1st  August 
was  changed  on  the  2d  November,  to  give 
place  to  the  presidency  of  Laffitte,  who  in 
his  turn  was  overthrown  on  the  3d  March, 
1831 — principally  by  a  speech  of  M.  Gui- 
zot's,  be  it  said  in  passing — to  give  power 
to  the  ministry  of  Casimir  Perier  of  the  3d 
March,  1831. 

In  the  cabinet  of  October,  1832,  presid- 
ed over  by  Marshal  Sonlt,   Guizot  waa 
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Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  from! 
that  period,  unless  when  filling  the  London 
embassy,  he  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
leading  member  of  every  administration. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  member  of  the  ministry 
of  the  29th  October,  1840— after  he  had 
filled  the  London  cmbassy-^^that  hd  has 
become  best  known  to  Englishmen,  and 
that  he  has  secured  the  longest  lease  of 
power.  For  seven  years  and  a  quarter  he 
has  now  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— thus  presenting  a  longer  tenure  of 
power  than  any  minister  sihc6  1830.  It  is 
true  that,  for  five  years  of  this  time,  Marshal 
Soult  was  President  of  the  Council,  atid 
therefore  head  of  the  ministry  ;  but  since 
the  Marshal  resigned  the  portfolio  of  War 
in  1845  into  the  hands  of  nls  former  aide- 
camp,  M.  Moline  de  St.  Yon,  M.  Guizot 
may  have  been  looked  upon  as  virtually,  if 
not  actuaUy,  as  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  he  has  been  actually  President  of 
the  Council  for  some  months,  though  at  one 
time  it  was  questionable  whether  the  post 
of  honor  would  not  be  disputed  by  M.  Du- 
ohdtel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  entering  on 
power  in  1840,  the  task  of  M.  Guizot  was 
exceedingly  difficult.  England  and  France, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  Europe,  were  af- 
frighted from  their  propriety  by  the  insane 
projects  and  mad  ambition  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  calm  the  ef- 
fervescence of  the  French,  and  to  dissipate 
the  doubts,  and  still  the  alarms  of  the 
English.  But  the  device  of  la  paix  par- 
tout  ^  la  paix  toujoursj  in  a  great  degree 
succeeded,  till  the  affairs  of  Tahiti  again 
embroiled  the  two  countries,  and  till  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  arrang- 
ed and  accomplished  with  equal  ill-faith, 
and  in  defiance  of  solemn  treaty,  again 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  slumbering 
Lion.  Nothing  could  be  more  false,  tricky, 
and  disingenuous  than  M.  Guizot^s  conduct  I 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  matter;  and 
the  words  "  en  mkme  temps ^'*  will  ever  form 
a  conspicuous  blot  in  his  family,  as  well  as 
in  his  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  bla- 
zon. There  is  not  a  public  minister  in  Eu- 
rope who  is  not  now  aware  of  the  Jesuitical 
and  uncandid  character  of  M.  Guizot's  di- 
plomacy in  this  affair.  His  unscrupulous 
agent  and  instrument — too  readily  cast  off 
when  he  had  performed  the  ignoble  task 
imposed  on  him — has  since  succumbed 
under  the  pressure  of  conscientious  scru- 
ples, felt,  alas  !  too  late  ;  and  the  family 
and  friends  of  Count  Bresson  may  well 


complain  of  those  who,  by  too  tempting 
offers,  seduced  him  from  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude. 

The  only  merit  which  we  can  accord  to 
M.  Guizot,  as  a  minister,  is,  that  under  his 
government  the  peace  of  P!)uropc  has  been 
preserved.  But  this  merit  belongs  not 
chiefly,  nor  yet  in  the  greatest  degree,  to 
him,  for  the  whole  of  Europe  is  now  dis- 
posed to  be  peaceable  ;  and  with  Great  Bri- 
tain the  desire  to  be  so  is  a  predominant 
passion,  not  a  mere  capricious  and  fitful 
feeling.  The  desire  for  peace  is  ever  a 
predominant  feeling  with  the  middle  class- 
es of  France — those  classes  whose  organ, 
and  mouthpiece,  and  minister  M.  Guizot 
has  ever  been.  He  is  x«t  exoxrjv^  the  mi- 
nister of  the  French  bourgeoisie  ;  and  if  as 
such  he  has  considered  many  material  and 
some  subaltern  interests  of  Franco  in  an 
undue  degree,  he  has  too  often  forgotten 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  country  in  her 
foreign  relations.  It  does  not  become  a 
great,  chivalrous,  and  gallant  nation  like 
Franco  to  be  tricky  or  Jesuitical :  yet  tricky, 
dishonest,  and  Jesuitical  that  great  and  ci- 
vilized country  has  appeared,  and  we  fear 
has  in  reality  been,  since  1840.  In  becoming 
the  minister  of  the  middle  classes  in  France, 
M.  Guizot  has  forgotten  their  virtues  and 
remembered  only  their  errors  and  vices. 

Economy,  and  the  absence  of  fanaticism, 
are  distinguishing  traits  in  the  middle 
classes  of  France.  These  ^ro  their  domes- 
tic virtues.  But  there  is  also  a  want  of 
elevation,  of  depth,  and  of  high  tone  in 
many  of  their  sentiments  and  opinions. 
They  do  not  loathe  intrigue,  nor  abhor 
trickincss,  where  a  national  object  is  to  be 
gained,  and,  therefore,  many  among  them 
who  have  no  love  for  M.  Guizot's  person, 
approve  of  his  policy  both  in  Spain  and 
Switzerland.  By  his  conduct,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  M.  Guizot  has  done  too  much 
— far  too  much — to  promote  that  egotism, 
selfishness,  and  love  of  material  enjoyment, 
which  the  French  bourgeoisie  of  our  day 
have  felt  as  a  passion,  and  worshipped  as 
a  virtue.  To  hear  those  men  talk,  and  to 
see  them  act,  one  would  tliink  the  height 
of  human  felicity  consisted  in  having  a  dinde 
truffie  or  a  suprime  de  volaille  for  dinner, 
and  100,000f.  de  rente^  no  matter  how 
obtained.  liemj  quocumque  modo^  rem^  is 
their  mercenary  motto  ;  and  provided  the 
money  be  produced,  they  will,  like  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  never  smell  to  the  coin  to 
discover  the  inodorous  source  from  which  it 
has  been  produced.    On  such  a  bwA^  ^ 
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selfisliness  as  this  a  superstrtusture  of  liberty 
was  never  yet  erected.  Liberty  is  not  the 
product  of  such  a  soil.  It  is  a  wild  flower, 
spontaneonsly  springing  up,  and  needs  wt 
either  the  muck  or  manure  of  selfishness  or 
corruption  to  stimulate  it  into  mushroom 
maturity. 

It  remains,  therefore,  but  to  consider  M. 
Guizot  as  orator,  statesman,  and  politician. 

The  cabinet  of  the  1st  of  MarcL  left  him 
many  thorny  questions  to  resolve.  The 
questions  of  Morocco,  of  Public  Credit, 
of  Railways,  of  Tahiti,  of  the  Right  of 
Search,  and  many  others.  From  1842  to 
1846,  the  intrepid  and  inexhaustible  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs  pronounced  137 
speeches,  double  the  number,  as  one  of  his 
admirers  states,  spoken  by  Cicero,  De- 
mosthenes, and  iEschines.  Id  the  session 
of  1843  and  1844,  he  spoke  39  times  ;  in 
that  of  1844  and  1845, 25  ;  in  that  of  1845 
and  1846,  doso  upon  50  times :  so  that 
moral  and  mental  resources,  as  well  as  cou- 
rage of  the  highest  order,  were  necessary 
for  these  most  wasting  wordy  encounters. 
But  though  Guizot  had  to  deal  with  the 
ablest  and  best  men  of  both  Chambers — 
with  Mol^,  Thiers,  Berryer,  Lamartine, 
Billaut,  Dnfaure,  Barrot,  and  a  doaen 
others — yet  who  is  there  that  can  say  that 
any  one  of  them  has  ever  had  a  victory 
over  him  ^  Let  any  impartial  and  unpre- 
judiced man  turn  over  his  discourse  on  the 
Regency,  on  the  Right  of  Search,  his  an- 
swer to  Lamartine,  his  speeches  on  the  Sy- 
rian question,  his  speech,  in  1844,  on  the 
legitimate  gathering  in  Belgravo-square,  on 
the  United  States,  on  the  treaty  of  Mo- 
rocco, his  speeches  on  the  United  States, 
his  discourses  on  Education,  and  his  re- 
plies to  M.  Thiers,  and  we  ask  any  such 
candid  inquirer  whether  he  has  not  proved 
himself  the  master  and  superior,  <i8  a  deba- 
ter^ of  all  living  Fren<.*hmen  ?  One  living 
frenchman,  indeed,  is  more  eloquent  and 
spirit-stirring.  But  put  M.  Berryer  to  the 
every-day  task  of  a  harassed  and  jaded 
minister,  and  what  a  sad  hash  he  would 
make  of  it.  We  entertain  not,  to  use  the 
words  of  Hume,  the  ancient  prejudice  in- 
dustriously propagated  by  the  dunces  in  all 
countries,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit 
for  business ;  but  we  hold,  nevertheless, 
that  a  man  of  the  impetuous  feelings,  of 
the  exquisite  sensibility,  and  of  the  impul- 
sive ardor  of  Borryer  could  not  have  low- 
ered his  nature  down,  even  by  drinking 
porter — to  use  the  apt  and  familiar  illus- 
tration of  that  most  learned  of  lawyers, 


and  exquisite  of  scholars,  Mr.  Justice 
Maule — to  the  level  of  the  rank  majority 
of  the  deputies  in  these  varied  and  diverse 
questions. 

Below  the  middle  stature,  somewhat 
square-built,  and  of  an  aspect  always  grave, 
if  not  severe,  with  a  proud  and  piercing  eye, 
M.  Guizot  strikes  you  at  first  sight  as  a 
man  of  thoughtful  and  reflective  habits,  and 
of  an  energy  subdued  rather  than  extin- 
guished by  severe  study.  Approach  him 
nearer,  and  you  will  perceive  that  he  is 
more  spare  in  flesh,  more  sombre  in  appear- 
ance, more  livid  in  look,  than  you  had  sup- 
posed at  a  distance.  His  features,  when 
excited,  assume  a  disagreeable  aspect — his 
lips  become  contracted,  his  eyes  appear 
deeper  sunk  in  their  cavernous  orbits,  and 
his  whole  appearance  gives  token  of  a  per- 
son of  a  restless  and  melandioly,  as  well  as 
of  a  meditative  disposition.  There  is  no 
gaiety  in  his  look  or  manner.  He  docs  not 
Isrogh  nor  joke  with  his  next  neighbor  on 
the  bench  of  ministers,  and  appears  altoge- 
ther absorbed  in  public  affairs  or  in  his  own 
reflections.  He  exhibits,  on  his  entrance 
to  the  Chamber,  the  impassibility  of  a 
professor  or  college  tutor.  He.crosses  his 
arms,  inclines  his  head  on  his  breast,  and 
attentively  listens  to  the  discussion.  But 
if  the  orator  at  the  tribune  attacks  the  man 
or  his  system,  Guizot  becomes  restless  and 
excited,  rises  from  his  seat,  interrupts  the 
speaker,  strikes  his  desk  with  his  wooden- 
paper  knife,  and,  in  giving  a  loud  contra- 
diction to  the  member  in  possession  of  the 
house,  asks  to  be  heard  in  reply. 

At  the  tribune,  notwithstanding  his  di- 
minutive stature,  his  appearance  is  impos- 
ing, for  he  has  an  expressive  countenance 
— there  is  much  latent  fire  in  his  deep-set 
eye,  and  notwithstanding  his  dictatorial  and 
pedantical  air,  there  is  a  certain  dignity  in 
his  manner.  His  voice  is  full  and  sonor- 
ous, but  it  is  neither  very  varied  in  tone 
nor  very  flexible.  His  style  of  speaking  ap- 
pears more  of  the  Genevese  than  of  the 
French  school.  It  is  dry,  sententious, 
clear,  dogmatical,  luminous,  lacking  the 
suppleness  and  vivacity  of  Thiers,  and  the 
genial  flow,  pathos,  richness,  grace,  and 
large  manner  of  Berryer.  But  the  tone  of 
the  deputy  for  Lisieux,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, is  generally  philosophical  and  elevat- 
ed, and  he  exhibits  great  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  often  much  adroitness  in  hitting 
the  humor  of  the  Chamber.  No  man 
seizes  on  a  leading  popular  idea  with  great- 
er address,  or  more  artfully  and  elaborate- 
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ly  prodaces  it  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  ma- 1  Thiers.      Of  this  personage  we  gave  a 


jority.  Though  ho  seldom  breaks  out  into 
those  happy  bursts  which  enthral  and  cap- 
tivate in  Bcrrycr,  which  seize  upon  the  au- 
ditor and  hurry  him  along  against  his  will, 
yet  he  is  almost  always  copious  and  fertile, 
and  shows  his  superiority  to  the  mass  as  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  general  information. 
He  has,  with  all  the  fulness  of  Macaulay, 
much  more  tact  and  discretion — though  he 
wants  the  fancy  and  rich  wardrobe  of  words 
which  the  late  M.P.  for  Edinburgh  had  al- 
ways at  command.  Guizot  is  always  self- 
reliant,  and  nearly  always  cool  and  self- 
possessed.  The  most  frivolous  and  oft-re- 
peated interruptions  cannot  turn  him  from 
the  exposition  and  development  of  a  favo- 
rite idea. 

Of  many  of  the  details  of  business,  and 
of  much  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  office, 
Guizot  is  ignorant.  To  the  praise  of  being 
a  very  learned  man,  a  clever  and  copious 
writer,  and  a  first-rate  debater,  M.  Guizot 
has  fully  vindicated  his  claim.  But  though 
he  has  exhibited  more  dexterity,  plausibi- 
lity, and,  we  fear,  insincerity,  as  a  politi- 
cian, than  his  warmest  and  sincerest  friends 
would  wish — he  has  failed  to  make  out  his 
daim  to  be  a  great  statesman,  or  even  a 
good  man  of  business.  Placed  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  for  the  last  seven 
years,  he  has  had  rarer  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good,  not  merely  to  England  and 
France,  but  to  the  world,  than  any  man 
since  the  time  of  Canning ;  but  of  these  op- 

Eortunities  he  has  not  availed  himself,  and 
istory  must  hold  him  accountant  for  al- 
lowing great  and  glorious  occasions  to  pass 
away,  often  unimproved,  oftener  still  alto- 
gether unused.  To  please  party,  and  to 
please  a  monarch,  he  has  dedicated  abili- 
ties, powers  of  speech,  elpression,  and  ac- 
tion, which  might  have  been  used  more 
highly — we  may  add,  more  honorably,  in 
the  service  of  his  country — in  the  service  of 
the  whole  human  race. 

In  administrative  knowledge,  and  in  the 
art  of  conciliating  men  and  majorities,  M. 
Guizot  is  far  surpassed  by  very  ordinary 
oommon-place  men  in  his  own  cabinet. 
Though,  therefore,  the  present  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  France  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
epithets  of  able,  gifted,  eloquent,  and 
learned,  still  the  historian  must  refuse  to 
him  the  epithets  of  a  great  man  or  a  great 
statesman. 

A  man  even  better  known  than  M. 
Guizot,  though  not  so  much  in  the  eyes  of 
the  publio  for  the  last  seven  years,  is  M. 


rather  hasty  sketch  in  the  ^  British  Quarter- 
ly Review,'  No.  VI.,  but  it  is  indispensable 
now  to  state  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  he  had  rendered  himself  re- 
markable, not  merely  by  the  vivacity,  but 
by  the  vigor  of  his  intellect.  The  articles 
which  he  published  in  the  Constitutionnel 
even  so  far  back  as  1820  were  distin^ish- 
ed,  not  merely  by  vigorous  thought,  bpt  by 
purity  and  pungency  of  style,  and  by  a 
liveliness  ana  dramatic  power,  second  only 
to  the  pamphlet  writing  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier.  If  Thiers  were  an  ordinary  man, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  abundantly 
satisfied  by  his  eminent  success  as  a  news- 
paper writer. 

The  position  of  an  eminent  newspaper 
writer  in  France  is  far  different  from  that 
of  a  newspaper  writer  in  England,  and 
secures  to  tne  fortunate  penman,  social  and 
political  rank,  as  well  as  money,  homage, 
and  troops  of  friends. 

But  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success 
which  thus  dawned  on  him,  Thiers  looked 
for  some  more  permanent  fame  than  can 
be  acquired  even  by  the  most  successful 
diurnal  disquisitions.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  publish  a  work  on  the  Revolution, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1823. 
But,  hear  it,  young  authors  and  aspiring 
statesmen — so  unknown  was  Thiers  at  that 
time  to  the  booksellers,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  couple  his  name  with  a  worn-out  hack,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Felix  Bodin,  who 
would  be  considered  a  safe  character  here 
by  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Co.,  or  any  other  solvent  and  establish- 
ed firm  in  the  Row.  The  first  volume  of 
this  work  created  a  sensation,  and  it  soon 
acquired  a  party  value  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  its  literary  merit. 

It  was  a  new  revelation  for  the  men  of 
the  movement.  The  clearness,  vigor,  and 
beauty  of  the  young  author's  style— the  art 
and  wonderful  tact  with  which  he  drama- 
tized circumstances — added  an  inexpressi- 
ble charm  to  his  development  of  an  old, 
though  never  in  France  a  hackneyed  story. 
Each  volume  appeared  with  increasing 
popularity,  and  shortly  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  the  work  had  already  gone  through 
a  third  edition. 

lliiers  had  long  before  the  revolution 
of  1830  been  known  to  Manuel,  Foy,  Con- 
stant, Perier,  Laffitte,  and  the  Duke  de 
Rochefoucauld  Liancourt.  Manuel  intro- 
duced him  to  Etienne  of  the  Corutitutian" 
nely  and  that  able  editor  soon  a^^t^<s^^^ 
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his  articles  at  their  proper  valae.  At  the 
period  when  Poliguac  was  named  by 
Charles  X.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Thiers  founded,  with  Carrel  and  others,  the 
^  National  Newspaper,'  ai^d  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1830,  was  the  first  to  exhibit  a  resist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  a  protest,  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken.*  His  first  service 
under  the  government  was  in  the  finances 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  Baron  Louis. 
In  this  subordinate  station  he  afforded  such 
unquestionable  evidence  of  capacity,  that 
Baron  Louis  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  his 
name  to  the  king  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
on  the  2d  or  3d  Npvember,  1830,  when 
the  cabinet  of  the  1st  of  August  was  quit- 
ting office. 

Thiers,  however,  declined  this  promo- 
tion, and  contented  himself  with  the  post 
of  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of 
Laffitte.  Contemporaneously  almost  with 
this  appointment,  he  was  elected  deputy 
for  Aix,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  such  financial  aptitude,  that  Royer  Col- 
lard,  addressing  him  after  one  of  his  earliest 
speeches,  said,  ^  Young  man,  your  fortune 
is  made.'  And  made  it  unquestionably 
was ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  of 
Casimir  Perier  against  him,  he  conquered 
a  position  in  the  Chamber,  and  immediate- 
ly after  the  death  of  that  statesman,  there 
was  a  question  of  introducing  him  into  the 
cabinet.  But  there  were  susceptibilities 
and  jealousies  to  assuage,  and  the  day 
of  his  triumph  was  only  deferred,  and  not 
destroyed.  On  the  11th  October,  1832, 
he  first  became  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  signalized  his  advent  to  power  by  the 
arrest  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry.  This 
measure  accomplished,  he  surrendered  the 
portfolio  of  the  Interior  for  that  of  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works. 

In  1836,  he  became  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  continued  in  this  position  till  he  was 
replaced  by  Mol€,  in  1837.  Again,  in 
March,  1840,  he  was  raised  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs ;  but  his  indiscretion,  his 
turbulence,  his  personal  ambition,  his  de- 
sire of  personal  distinction  and  notoriety, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, caused  the  king  to  call  Marshal 
Soult  to  his  councils  in  December,  1840. 
Since  that  period,  now  seven  years  and 
two  months  ago,  M.  Thiers  has  been  an 
exile  from  power,  and  in  the  interval  he 
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has  occupied  his  leisure  in  travelling  over  a 
great  portion  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in 
writing  his  brilliant  and  very  readable 
novelj  called  the  '  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.'  But  notwithstanding  all  his 
faults  and  all  his  turpitudes,  Thiers  is  the 
most  considerable  man  in  France  after 
Guizot,  and  in  so  far  as  mere  natural  talent 
and  resources  go,  he  is  a  more  considerable, 
a  readier,  and  infinitely  a  more  flexible — 
we  will  n6t  say  a  more  honest  man — than 
the  deputy  for  Lisieux. 

As  to  pnysical  appearance,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  a  more  ignoble  little  being 
than  Adblphe  Thiers.  He  has  neither 
figure,  nor  shape,  nor  grace,  nor  mien,  and 
truly,  to  use  the  unsavory  description  of 
[  Cdrmenin  (Timon),  looks  like  one  of  those 
provincial  barbers,  who,  with  brush  and 
'  razor  in  hand,  go  from  door  to  door  offering 
their  ^  savonnette.^  His  voice  is  thin, 
harsh,  and  reedy — his  aspect  sinister,  de- 
ceitful, and  tricky — a  sardonical  smile 
I  plays  about  his  insincere  and  mocking 
[mouth,  and  at  first  view  you  arc  disposed 
I  to  distrust  so  ill-favored  a  looking  little 
dwarf,  and  to  disbelieve  his  story.  But 
hear  the  persuasive  little  pigmy — hear  him 
fairly  out,  and  he  greets  you  with  such 
pleasant,  lively,  light,  voluble  talk,  inter- 
spersed with  historical  remark,  personal 
anecdote,  ingenious  reflections,  all  conveyed 
in  such  dear,  concise,  and  incomparable 
language,  that  you  forget  his  ugliness,  his 
impudence,  insincerity,  and  dishonesty. 
You  listen,  and,  as  Rousseau  said  in  one 
of  his  most  eloquent  letters,  '  in  listening 
are  undone.''  '  C^est  le  rou6  le  plus  amu- 
sant  de  nos  rouis  politiqueSj  le  plus  aigu  de 
nos  sophisteSj  le  plus  subtil  et  le  plus  in- 
sdisissable  de  nos  prestidigitateurs^  c^est  le 
Bosco  de  la  Tribune j^  says  the  incisive  and 
pungent  Timon. 

Though  there  is  something  of  what  the 
French  call  ^  malice^  in  this  description, 
still  it  is  in  the  main  true.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  human  being,  who  knows  hu- 
man nature  well,  to  think  M.  Thiers  ever 
can  be  in  earnest  unless  in  a  matter  which 
intimately  concerns  his  own  interests,  or — 
which  is  now  pretty  much  the  same  thing, 
since  he  has  become  a  leader — the  interests 
of  his  party.  It  must  be  avowed  that, 
unlike  Guizot,  there  is  neither  bitterness 
nor  acerbity,  in  the  man ;  but  how  can 
bitterness  or  acerbity  find  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  an  individual  who  is  wholly  with- 
out principle  of  any  kind — without  fixity 
to  any  banner  or  to  any  political  faith  ? 
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The  little  man  laughs  at  right  or  wrong, 
for  he  has  a  sliding  scale  of  virtue  peculiar- 
ly his  own.  When  Thiers  is  at  the  top  of 
the  scale,  all  is  right;  when  his  rivals 
Mol^  or  Guizot  are  uppermost,  all  is 
wrong.  The  truth  is,  that  in  his  inner- 
most heart  he  laughs  at  all  theories,  other 
than  the  one  which  can  raise  Adolphe 
Thiers  to  power,  and  maintain  him  there. 
Nevertheless,  although  vulgar  in  a  certain 
sense,  ignorant  in  a  mitigated  sense,  and 
generally  rash,  impudent,  and  shameless, 
Thiers  is  a  remarkaole  man,  and  more  fitly 
represents  Franco  of  1848  than  any  living 
Frenchman.  He  possesses  all  the  restless- 
ness, boldness,  ignorance,  and  audacious 
self-confidence  of  the  age  and  nation  which 
he  represents,  and  all  its  wit,  quickness, 
devemess,  self-reliance,  and  strong  spirit 
of  nationality.  It  is  because  he  represents 
France  of  the  middle  class  as  it  really  is, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  that  he  has  been 
a  considerable  personage  in  all  his  underi- 
takings,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  trace 
of  individuality — a  trace,  in  a  word,  of 
Thiers.  As  a  journalist,  he  was  successful 
— as  a  historian,  he  was  popular — as  a 
minister,  he  was  notorious,  and  national 
to  a  certain  extent.  He  has,  no  doubt, 
many  talents  and  many  defects,  but  his 
successes  in  life  are  more  owing  to  his 
worst  vices,  than  to  his  negative  virtues. 
He  is  probably  the  most  intelligent  man 
in  Europe — if  a  perception  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  million  indicate  intelli- 
gence ;  but  he  is  possibly  also  one  of  the 
most  insincere,   mocking,  and  corrupt   of 

{mblio  men,  and  at  bottom  one  of  the  shal- 
owest  in  all  sound  knowledge.  ^  Donnez- 
moi  un  petit  quart  d'hcure,'  he  wrote  to 
Spring  Rice  in  1834, '  pour  m'expliquer  le 
systeme  financier  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.' 
In  no  other  country  than  France  could 
such  a  clever  charlatan  be  tolerated  or 
endured  ;  and  it  says  little  for  the  national 
morality  or  feeling,  that  he  has  been  so 
long  not  suffered,  but  petted  and  propped 
up  by  applauding  deputies  and  admiring 
millions. 

Mole  is  much  more  of  a  statesman — 
much  more  of  a  politician — much  more  of  ai 
man  of  the  world,  than  either  Guizot  or 
Thiers.  He  is  now  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 
and  descended  of  an  illustrious  legal  family. 
Early  in  life,  more  than  forty-five  years 
ago,  he  entered  the  service  of  P>ance  under 
the  First  Consul,  as  Auditor  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  subsequently  filled  high  ad- 
ministrative functions  under  the  Emperor. 


In  1817  he  was  named  Minister  of  Marines 
a  post  he  continued  to  occupy  till  the  end 
of  1828.  This  was  his  sole  service  under 
the  Restoration,  though  he  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Talleyrand,  Malouet,  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  Portalis,  and  Fontanes.  He  was 
the  first  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  was  President 
of  the  Council  in  September,  1837,  and 
again  in  April,  1838,  but  for  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  been  an  exile  from  power. 

Mole  has 'been  a  French  peer  for  many 
years,  and  therefore  his  discourses  do  not 
figure  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But 
although  his  name  be  not  in  the  mouths  of 
the  public,  like  the  names  of  Guizot, 
Thiers,  and  Berryer,  every  educated 
Frenchman  knows  that  he  is  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  considerable  men  of 
France.  He  is  rather  a  man  of  the  world 
than  a  liiUraieur^  or  a  man  of  science,  yet 
he  is  infinitely  more  of  a  scholar  and  a  man 
of  science  than  M.  Thiers,  and  understands 
all  questions  of  diplomacy  and  administra- 
tion infinitely  better  than  either  Thiers  or 
Guizot.  Though  not  so  brilliant,  showy, 
or  lively  a  person,  in  public  or  in  society, 
as  the  deputy  for  Aix, — though  less  quick 
and  apprehensive  and  ready,  he  is  more 
solid,  steady,  and  reliable.  Though  he 
could  not  write  a  state  paper  so  quickly 
and  so  glowingly  as  M.  Guizot,  yet  when 
written  by  him,  after  being  fully  perpend- 
ed and  slowly  elaborated,  it  would  be  less 
open  to  criticism  or  objection — it  would 
be  more  neatly  and  more  succinctly  drawn 
up,  and  present  fewer  assailable  points  to 
a  rival  or  an  enemy. 

Experience  in  affairs  and  in  administra- 
tion, Mole  has  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
modern  Frenchman ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
no  bad  judge, — himself  nearly  the  most 
experienced  statesman  in  Europe,  and, 
since  Mettemich  has  fallen  into  premature 
caducity,  by  far  the  ablest  statesman  and 
politician — it  is  the  opinion,  we  believe,  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  that  Mole  is  the  first 
statesman  in  France,  if  not  the  only  states- 
man. But  though  Mole  is  a  full, he  is  not, 
in  debate,  a  ready  man,  and  therefore  lacks 
that  confidence  which,  in  such  an  opsimath- 
ist  as  Thiers,  borders  on  presumption,  if  it 
does  not  even  go  beyond  it.  But  Mol^, 
though  not  so  ready,  is  sounder  and  safer, 
and  his  style,  in  speaking  and  writing, 
though  not  so  facile  and  glowing,  is  more 
classic  and  pure  than  the  style  cither  of 
Thiers  or  Guizot. 

The  countenance  of  Mol6  is  serious  and 
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grave,  yet  pleasant  and  agreeable.  His 
complexion  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  his 
lair  of  a  dark  gray.  His  language  is  ra- 
iier  choice  and  correct  than  flowing,  rather 
iistinguished  by  propriety  and  elegance 
than  by  copiousness  or  strength.  He  is 
calm,  clear,  neat,  often  ingenious ;  always 
equal  to  his  subject ;  sometimes  he  rises  far 
above  it.  Now  that  Talleyrand,  Haute- 
rive,  andRoedorer  are  dead,ne  is  possessed 
if  more  anecdotal  history  than  any  living 
iomme  d^etat  in  Paris,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
)est  and  most  classic  raconteur  in  France. 
Us  countenance  is  open  and  gentlemanlike, 
and  there  is  breadth  and  elevation  in  the 
forehead.  He  is  rather  tall,  thin,  and  deli- 
cately shaped,  and  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  what  our  neighbors  call  the  ^^  air 
distinguiy 

Berryer  is  a  widely  different  manner  of 
man  from  either  Guicot,  Thiers,  or  M0I6. 
He  is  not  merely  an  orator,  but  a  man  of 
genius  ;  and,  without  any  manner  of  doubt, 
the  only  orator  in  France,  and  one  of  the 
few — and  every-day  decreasing  number — in 
Europe.  Nature  has  been  in  the  highest 
degree  bountiful  to  him  ;  and  it  were,  per- 
haps, no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  his 
'^wn  country  he  has  not  been  equalled  since 
ihe  days  of  Mirabcau.  His  face  is  hand- 
;ome  and  expressive — ^his  manners  are  cor- 
lial,  frank,  and  agreeable.  He  is  a  gay, 
laughing,  dthonnairt^  good  fellow,  who  tells 
A  good  story,  relishes  a  good  dinner,  and 
enjoys  a  good  glass  of  wine.  He  is,  in 
truth,  a  simple,  natural,  and  enjoyable  man, 
though  '^  tant  soil  peu  aetisualiste.^^  But  it 
is  as  a  speaker  and  as  an  advocate  that  he 
is  beyond  comparison.  To  his  incompa- 
rable, deep,  and  sweet-toned  voice,  he 
owes  many  of  his  parliamentary,  and  most 
of  his  forensic  triumphs.  In  him  you  find 
combined  the  silvery  tones  of  Murray,  the 
exquisite  grace  of  Wedderbume,  and  the 
2>oli8hed  rhetoric  and  playful  fancy  of  Can- 
ning or  of  Bushe.  Long  before  he  entered 
the  Chamber  in  1829,  he  had  attained  the 
foremost  rank  in  his  profession,  and  in  that 
very  year  he  was  offered  an  under-secreta- 
ryship  by  Polignac.  "  C^est  de  trap^  ou 
c^est  trop  peuj^^  was  his  reply,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  his  profession  was  the  only  course 
left  to  hfan. 

Whether  as  tribune  or  as  advocate,  never 
was  a  man  more  calculated  to  captivate  and 
enthral  an  audience.  His  action  is  simple 
and  imposing,  his  imagination  gorgeous  and 
fertile,  his  perception  quick  and  rapid,  and 
his  tact  exquisite.    Bat  with  the  tongiie  of 


a  poet  and  orator,  the  eye  of  a  painter,  the 
grace  of  a  rhetorician  ana,  the  polished  art  of 
a  perfect  actor,  you  feel  there  is  something 
wanting.    There  is  a  want  of  heart,  of  sin- 
cerity and  conviction,  of  moral  honesty  and 
respectability  of  character,  which  is  felt  as- 
a  serious  drawback.     We  have  nearly  the 
eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  and  all  his  want  off' 
principle — the  sensuality  and  profligacy  of 
Rochester  and  Lauxun,  with  their  wit,  their 
powers  of  repartee,  their  facility  and  utter 
indifference  and  obduracy  to  any  principle 
or  opinion  which  interfered  with  their  own 
selflsh  enjoyments. 

A  statesman  or  a  great  leader  Berryer 
never  can  become.  -  But  when  moved  by  a 
party  question,  or  a  topic  in  which  he  ti^es 
a  personal  interest,  he  will  abandon  the 
couH$se$  and  foy^  of  the  Opera  Italien, 
and,  eschewing  Grisi  and  Lablache,  dedi- 
cate himself  for  days  to  the  Chamber. 
When  he  rises  to  give  a  resumi  of  the  dia- 
cussion,  however  intricate,  you  may  hear  a 
pin  drop,  and  ere  he  concludes,  you  are 
convinced  that  he  can  run,  like  Sheridan — 

"  Thioneh  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  be  perfect 
in  all." 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  a  man  of 
powers  of  such  extent  and  versatility,  has 
sadly  wasted,  and  not  unfrequently  misused 
them. 

Dupin  is  a  very  different  man  from  Ber- 
ryer. He  is  now  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
profound  lawyer  and  able  advocate,  when 
elected  in  May,  1815,  as  a  member  of  the 
Representative  Chamber,  by  the  Electoral 
College  of  Nievre.  It  is  not  our  business, 
and  indeed  we  lack  the  space,  to  go  over 
his  history  since  that  time.  But  starting 
from  the  27th  July,  1830,  when  he  contend- 
ed, at  the  house  of  Casimir  Perier,  that 
Charles  the  Tenth  had  the  right  to  issue 
the  ordinances,  and  when  he  was  so  tri- 
umphantly and  indignantly  answered  by 
Mauguin,  we  may  merely  remark  that  Du- 
pin did  not  attend  the  private  meeting  of 
the  deputies  held  on  the  following  day  at 
the  house  of  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  nor  was 
he  present  at  M.  Berard's,  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  28th. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  however, 
when  all  the  fighting  was  over,  he  again 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  made  that 
famous  pedestrian  journey  to  Neuilly  which 
deprivea  France  of  the  private  fortune  of 
Louis  Philippe.  By  the  law  of  France,  the 
private  property  of  the  king  merges  in  that 
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of  the  state.  But  Louis  Philippe,  swayed 
bj  sentiments  of  self-interest,  settled  his 
enormous  wealth  upon  his  younger  children, 
and  his  consulting  and  family  counsel  on 
the  occasion  was  M.  Dupin,  Aiiie,  as  he 
was  then  called. 

He  soon  after  looked  for  and  obtained 
his  reward  in  being  made  Prcsidcmt  of  the 
Chamber.  In  this  capacity  he  ruled  the 
house  rather  sternly  and  strictly,  fiut  it 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allowed  that 
shortly  after  the  Revolution,  a  vivacity,  a 
boisterousness,  and  an  irregularity  prevail- 
ed in  the  Chamber— a  proneness  to  perso- 
nality, and  an  ignorance  of  constitutional 
power,  which  it  required  a  strong  hand  to 
restrain. 

The  chief  defect  of  M.  Dupin  as  a  presi- 
dent was  a  want  of  blandness  asd  dignity. 
His  reproofs  wounded,  rather  than  soothed 


Philippe  and  the  monarchy  of  the  middle 
classes.  As  a  writer,  he  has  no  pretensions 
whatever.  He  is  the  author  of  some  pro- 
fessional works  of  utility,  the  style  of  which 
is  no  better  than  might  be  written  by  Lord 
Campbell  or  any  practising  barrister,  how- 
ever undistinguished  as  a  literary  man.  In 
person,  Dupin  is  of  middle  siee,  of  mean 
exterior  and  appearance,  and  the  large  pair 
of  spectacles  wnich  be  is  in  the  habit  of 
wearing,  greatly  impedes  his  effect  as  a 
speaker. 

Odilon  Barrot  is  a  stout,  stalwart,  strong- 
built  man,  with  a  comely,  inexpressive,  and 
meditative  face.  His  voice  is  full  and  so- 
norous, and  ho  has  a  pompous  and  measured 
style  in  speaking,  and  he  generally  gives 
you  rather  the  idea  of  a  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  or  a  lecturer,  than  a  politi- 
cal debater.     But  occasionallv  he  warms  to 


the  vanity  of  the  speaker.  If,  therefore,  his  subjects,  and  at  such  times  an  auditor 
he  was,  in  the  president's  chair,  the  imper-  may  ever  and  anon  hear  some  finely  con- 
■onation  of  the  French  bourgeoisie — having  ceived  sentences,  well  delivered,  with  earn- 
est and  appropriate  action.  Lukewarmness^ 
however,  and  temporising  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  man.  Ho  is  almost  always 
tame,  and  generally  timid ;  and  though  he 
has  come  out  with  more  fire  and  force  re- 
cently during  the  reform  banquets,  yet  if 
the  people  resist,  Barrot  will  not  be  the 
man  to  lead  them  on.  The  great  defect  of 
this  cold,  calm,  colourless  man  is,  that  he 
is  too  full  of  theories  and  abstractions. 
Though  he  occasionally  generalises  lumin- 
ously, yet  being  totallv  devoid  of  fine  fancy 
and  imagination,  his  didactic  disquisitions 
fall  on  heedless  and  unlistening  ears. 

A  man  of  infinitely  more  talent,  readi- 
ness and  aptitude  for  leadership  than  Bar- 
rot, is  Mauguin,  lattorlr  fallen  into  pecuni- 
ary embamssments  of  the  most  painfid  na- 
ture, and  therefore  neither  trusted  nor  lis- 
tened to  as  a  man  or  politician.  But  after 
the  revolution  of  1830,  no  man  played  a 
more  brilliant  or  leading  part  than  unfortu- 
nate Mauguin.  Though  not  like  Berryer 
in  person,  there  are  certain  resemblances  in 
character. 

Both  have  agreeable  and  attaching  man- 
ners, both  are  fond  of  society,  and  of  that 
conversational  triumph  and  success  which 
is  in  France  a  ptdisance.  Both  are  clever, 
captivating,  seductive — ^both,  wo  fear,  are 
aluce  indifferent,  if  not  unprincipled.  Ber- 
ryer is  a  man  of  much  more  learning,  of 
greater  eloquence,  and  of  vaster  memory 
than  Maognm,  but  he  does  not  exoeed  him 
in  neatness,  address,  and  talent,  or  in  that 
wontefiilgift  which  thefVeiMb  oUeqxrft. 


as  little  love  for  grand  stigneurs  as  prole- 
tmr€9j  and  an  equal  hatred  of  soldiers,  aris- 
tocrats, and  high  priests — if  he  was  brusque, 
impetuous,  and  unequal,  acting  by  fits  and 
sallies,  and  occasionally  ill-bred,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  question  became  en- 
tangled by  the  diffuse  and  irregular  speak- 
ing of  a  mob  of  ignorant  dedaimers,  no 
man  unravelled  it  with  greater  skill,  or  re- 
sumed more  admirably  its  principal  and  sa- 
lient features,  than  the  late  President  of 
the  Chamber. 

As  a  parliamentaiT  speaker,  though  the 
eloquence  of  Dupin  is  not  so  spirit-stirring 
and  genial  as  that  of  Berryer — though  it  is 
neither  so  high  in  thought  nor  so  pure  and 
polished  in  form,  nor  so  rich  in  imagery ; 
and  illustration,  vet  it  b  more  strong  and 
sinewy,  more  logical  and  compressed,  more 
impetuous,  rapid,  and  vigorous,  and  more 
iiystinct  with  the  strong,  nill  good  sense  of 
the  bourgeoisie, 

Dupin  has  more  logical  power  of  reason- 
ing, more  deamess  and  compression  in  his 
arguments,  than  tact,  grace,  or  judgment 
in  the  mode  of  handling  them.  He  is  often 
unequal,  sometimes  trivial,  occasionally  low, 
Tulcar,  and  rude.  Learned  as  a  lawyer, 
ana  stroi^  as  a  dialectician,  he  brings  to 
the  eonsickration  of  all  questions  great  per- 
■picadty  and  unquestionable  ki^leage; 
rat  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  self- 
irilled  and  unbending,  and  rarely  exhibits 
foavity  or  conciliation.  To  statesmanship 
M.  Dupin  has  no  pretensions;  and  as  a 
poUtifliaDi  h«  1m0  HP  other  idea  thuiLow 
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Maugnin's  action  is  graceful  and  noble, 
his  voice  clear  and  piercing,  though  not  of 
much  volume,  and  his  presence  frank  and 
manly.  His  diction  is  more  declamatory  in 
the  tono  and  manner,  than  in  style  ;  and 
he  orrs  rather  by  the  excess  of  art  and  of 
labor,  than  of  carelessness.  Nothing  can 
be  neater  or  more  dexterous  than  his  exor- 
diums. He  perfectly  adjusts  and  disposes 
each  part  of  his  subject,  putting  the  weak 
points  in  the  background,  and  throwing 
forward  the  strong  arguments  with  great 
cleverness.  His  mind  is  equally  subtle  and 
flexible,  but  though  he  is  as  keen  at  hair 
splitting  as  Sugdcn  or  Kelly,  he  is  strong 
as  well  as  subtle,  and  has  occasionally  risen 
to  the  very  highest  flights  of  eloquence.  In 
1830,  in  speaking  on  the  Polish  question, 
he  exhibited  oratorical  power  of  the  very 
highest  order,  and  completely  rendered 
captive  his  auditory.  But  these  efforts  are 
rarp,  for  he  is  generally  too  much  master  of 
his  own  emotions  to  render  tributary  to  his 
will  those  of  others.  It  is  in  bitter  sarcasm, 
and  finely  pointed  irony  that  he  shines,  and 
it  was  with  these  weapons  he  so  often  cruci- 
fied Casimir  Perier.  But  now  Mauguin  has 
fallen  into  the  sere  of  years  and  the 
slough  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
unless  the  Buonaparte  faction  raise  their 
heads  on  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  his 
'  wine'  of  political  life  is  '  on  the  lees.' 

One  of  the  most  importans  men  in 
France,  not  from  his  talents,  but  from  his 
position,  administrative  talents,  and  power 
of  managing  men,  is  Duchatel,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  now  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age.  He  is  the  son  of  a  humble  employ i 
of  the  EnrcgistremcDt  of  Domains  at  Bor- 
deaux. During  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  the  father  advanced  step  by  step 
in  the  administrative  career,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  Director-Generalship  of  Domains, 
and  received  the  titles  of  Count  and  Coun- 
cillor of  State.  The  present  minister  was 
bred  to  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
during  the  Restoration.  Being,  as  an  ad- 
vocate, without  causes,  he  sought  to  make 
himself  a  position  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
became  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors 
of  the  Globcj  about  the  year  1827  or  1828. 
In  this  paper  he  published  some  financial 
and  economical  articles  which  excited  at- 
tention. After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he 
was  named  Councillor  of  State,  and  in 
1832,  elected  deputy  In  1833,  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  discossion  of  the 
Budget,  in  which  he  displayed  a  more 
than  oroinary  aoqvamtanoe  ivith  the  sab- 


ject.  In  the  same  session  he  was  appointed 
Secretary-General  to  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. In  1834,  he  became  Minister  of 
Commerce,  and  had,  in  this  capacity,  to 
bring  forward  several  laws  of  general  inte- 
rest and  importance — such,  for  instance  as 
a  law  relative  to  savings'  banks,  to  the 
customs,  &c.  In  1836,  he  brought  forward 
the  question  of  the  Spanish  funds,  and  in- 
troduced some  reforms  into  the  French 
administrative  system.  Into  the  Thiers 
ministry  Duchatel  did  not  enter,  and  for 
the  last  seven  years  he  has  filled  the  im- 
portant place  of  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Until  1843,  he  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
political  and  administrative  aid-de-camp  to 
M.  Guizot,  but  since  that  year,  finding  that 
the  favor  of  the  king,  the  confidence  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  management  of  the 
Fonds  Secret 8 J  and  his  very  considerable 
fortune,  increased  by  a  rich  marriage,  have 
given  him  a  weight  and  influence,  to  which, 
be  it  said,  intrinsically  he  has  no  preten- 
sions, M.  Duchatel  has  had  serious  thoughts 
of  setting  up  for  himself.  In  the  Chamber 
he  is  very  popular  with  the  members  of  the 
centre,  and  having  a  good  house,  a  good 
cook,  and  being  a  safe  and  discreet  man, 
and  tant  soit  pen  gourmand^  he  is  influential, 
and,  in  a  sense,  popular. 

Duchatel  possesses  some  of  the  qualities 
and  some  of  the  defects  of  Guizot.  He  is 
not  so  erudite  or  learned,  and  possesses  not 
his  powers  of  speech  and  exposition.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  more  practical 
and  administrative  knowledge.  On  com- 
mercial economy  and  financial  questions  he 
is  generally  well-informed  without  being 
profound,  and  he  is  what  is  called  in  France 
a  good  man  of  business.  He  is  tall  and 
good-looking  in  person,  but  has  latterly  be- 
come inconveniently  corpulent.  He  is  a 
generally  well-informed  and  well-mannered 
man,  though  somewhat  too  pompous  and 
pretentious. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  France,  but  there  are  others 
who  might  well  claim  a  place  and  a  consi- 
deration, which  we  cannot  give  them  in  the 
present  number,  but  which  we  shall  accord 
to  them  at  no  distant  day.  The  names  of 
Lamartine,  Dufaure,  Passy,  Salvandy,  Du- 
mon,  Sauset,  Arago,  Duvergier  d'Hauranne, 
Sebastiani,  Berenger,  Bugcaud,  Hebert, 
Pag^s,  Remusat,  and  many  others,  at  onoe 
occur  to  US.     But  we  must  hold  our  pen. 

Any  sketch  of  the  public  men  of  France 
would,  however,  be  imperfect,  which  did  not 
allude  to— now  that  Talleyraiid  is  dead-— 
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the  most  rcmarkablo  man  in  that  country  France  ;  and  on  them  ho  phices  his  firmest 

— need  wc  say,  to  I^ouia  Philippe  himself  relinnce.     But  for  the  laat  three  ycara  he 

— to  the  Icing  who,  Dotwithstanding  all  the  baa,  in  endeavoring  to  aggrandize  his  fami- 

effbrts  of  M.  Thiers,  reigns  and  governs.  ly,  made  great  mistakes,  and  descended  to 

The  remarkable  man  who  now  governs  more  than  questionable   BnbtcrfngcB,   un- 

France  is  in  his  75th  year.     He  has  travel-  worthy  of  s  politic  king,  and  disgraceful  to 

ed  much,  he  has   seen   much,  and  he    has  a    gentleman    and    mnn    of  honor.      His 

learned  much;  and  perhaps  there  ia  no  man  ministers  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  his 

in   Europe,  whether  sovereign  or  Bobject,  tools,  and  to  their  persons  and  principles  he 

who  has  had  a  greater  commerce  with,  or  is   utterly   indifferent,   othorwise    than   as 

experience  of,  men   and  things.     Without  they,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  '  carry  out' 

fossessing  any  brilliant  or  showy  talents,  his  pcrBonal  system, 
e  is  a  personage  of  great  general  informa- 
tion ;  of  a  calm  and  tranquil  nature,  of  a 

naturally  cold  and  refiorved  disposition,  in  

affairs  of  moment ;  distinguished    alike  in 
great  things  and  in  email,  by  prudence  and 

fiersovcranee.     He  is   a   man   of  immense      Zoo?irrr««.— Tha  waien  of  ihe  world  reem  wlih 

.b.,,  ..ki.g  .  pk.,u,.  i.  .ff.i„  and  i.  tb.  E"^Si'';„';SS  *„J^^^^^^^^ 

transaction  and   despatch  of  business.      He  manhes,  rivers,  lakes,  and  fuunloins  swarm  with  a 

examines,     himself,   all    important    papers  host  of  animated  beings,  whow  varied  furms  and 

connected  with   the  affaire    of  sUte,   reads  "?'"«''  Ifbiui  unlbld  another  universe,  pregnant 

the  pnneipal  journals,  and  attends  even  to  ^H^pi'^^^f  rr^v^^inT'Kglot  Zl 

the  details  of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  jispcrsed,  we   are  absurbed  in  admiration   of  Ihe 

to     the   management    of  tlie   affairs   of  his  profound,  the  grand,  and  uniform  defi^  which  ob- 

family  and   children.      He    is  an   excellent  viou«ly   regulates  Ihcir  "i^eoee     Each  ha.  iw 

1.        / ,  ..  -,,     a  T7<     )■  L  anpuintcd  lime  and  place.    Iiu  deficiencies  lesiram 

linguist,   speaking,   with   fluency,   English,  ^e  action  of  those,  but «.  many  simpieatomMo  our 

Italian,    and  Oerman,   and  very  lately  he  imperfect  senses,  void  of  eiwrnal  or  sabordinale 

astonished  the  ambas."Sdor   of  Bolivia,   by  pans.    No  embarrassmenii  confuse  the  exercise  of 

addressing  him  In  the  primitive  language  of  7"""  "^  «»  '^'^  "?=l™'  "■; manageable,  or  redun- 

¥1  -ttE        1.    ■  Lv     .1      !■        ■  dam   orgaas;  nolhing  precludes  ihc  operation  of 

Pern.      Though   in  public  the   king  is    an  such  functions  as  are  e4ntial  for  self-preservation 

iocrssant   and   rather   egotistical  talker  on  and  the  cunilnuance  of  iheir  race.    Each  has  that 

ordinary    topics    of   no    moment,   yet    ho  perfection  which  is  necessary  for  it  individually, 

.p..k.  buuitii.  .t  o.bi.«  c...»u,  B„.-  :s;i!:~i"-4  ■?<£;*£.  '■i'zf.s.r.jt 

roll^  listening  very  attentively.   Sometimes  yet  untamed-and  many  yet  unseen— in ces.-ian(ly 

ho  mterrupta,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  originate,  and  flourlih,  and  decay,  where  moM  re- 

question,  and  sometimes  he  interposes  ob-  mote  from  notice  ur  most  inaccesxibie  to  mankind. 

iPcHnnn       It   vptv  nft™   l,nnTinn«    tKnt   liB  When  casually  withdrawn  from  iheir  recesses,  it  IS 

lections.      It  very  olten   Uappcns  _  that   tie  ^^  inn  derision  of  our  vaunted  knowledge,  andlo 

knows  practically  more  of  a  ijuestion  than  prove  our  ignoranceofihe  wonderful  worltsoCGod. 

all  hia  ministers,  especially  if  it  have  refer-  Now  the  entire  aspect  of  animated  nature  changes 

encc  to  foreign  affairs  or  diplomacy;  and  l>eforeus.    •    •    •    An  animal  product  which  the 

■bouid  lb.  «,™=ii ...  .gr..  .i,b  h™,,d.-  ;"4:s^°^,^:,^kX£'"'£•„^°°'X;s 

lay  IB  generally  interposed,  where  practiea-  from  the  surface  of  the  sea.    This,  a  yellow  fistn- 

We,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  monarch  sets  Ions  stem  fol]  of  mocilaginous  pilh,  is  rooted  on  a 

about  seriously  to  carry  his  point.      In  this  *>"'!  sulWance  below,  and  crowned  by  a   living 

-.,     «=™  j.»-t_     If.,  iiv  head,  resembling  a  fine  scarlet  blossom,  aiiha  dou- 

purpose  hs  is  moat  frequently,  by  persevor-  ^^  ^^  of  teniacula,  and  often  wi[h  pendant  clusicrs 

ranee,  successful,  so  that  the  pensie  imiaiia-  uite  grapes,  embellished  by  various  hues,  wherein 

hit  is  not  a  fiction.     To  say  that  ho  is  a  sin-  yellow  predominates.    Though  perfect  as  a  single 

core,  a  fair-deoling,  or  an  honest  man,  would  s*™. ''''»  P^""'°°  '^^"'^  'PP*?"  Jl?  "i'lf.^ 
V     ■_.         -1,1        »  ii   .   1      ■  stale  1  two,  three,  tdy,  ot  even  an  hundred  and  filty 

bo  impO-Mible  ;  to  say  that  ho  is  a  very  ,^1^,  crowded  together— the ir  b<-ad«  of  dii-erse 
superior  man,  would  be  flattery  j  but  ho  is  a  ^gures,  shades,  and  dimensions — constitute  ■  bril- 
eold,  calculating,  reflecting  man  ;  resolute,  liant  animated  group,  too  rich  in  nature  lo  be  effec- 
prndent,  unscrupulous,  crafty,  and  saga-  ^"'^V  poft«y«f  t>y  art— Sr  /  O.  D<a=cU. 
dous.  Ho  knows  the  courts  of  Europe,  jj,  Odilom  Bibbot.— In  person  M.  O.  Barrot  is 
and  the  characters  of  the  principal  states-  of  bir  complexion,  middle  size,  strongly  knit,  and 
men  and  ambassadors,  better  than  any  man  symmetrically  built  He  is  now  fifty-two  years  ol 
i.  bU  d.„Mo„.  H.  ,.,j  ,.11  inder-  ^„";;„VS"£.MSif^".' Sd^  S 
Standi,  also,  tho  feelings  of  the  richer  ^  nsaally  calm  and  -wdale  in  hi'*  manner,  and  he 
middlfl  duses,  commercial  and  landed,  of  luely  allows  his  gravity  to  be  disturbed. 
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Biographie  de  Louis  Blanc,     1848*     Organization  du  Travail,  par  Louis  Blanc,   5th 
Edition.     1848.    Disconrs  de  Louis  Blanc,  au  Luxembourg,  sur  POrganization  da 


Travail.  1848. 

[Mr.  Bftrmby,  it  ihoald  be  ranembered)  ia  among  the  moet 
prominent  of  the  »dToeitei  of  aaaociatlon  in  England.— Eo.] 


My  first  sight  of  Louis  Blanc  was  at  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Luxembourg.  "  Voild  le  petite  /" 
said  a  Frenchman  near  me,  as  he  entered. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  little  man,  with  a  great 
distingut — a  pigmy  of  price — a  dwarf  in 
body,  but  a  giant  in  mind.     He  stands 
hardly  four  feet  in  height.     His  air,  too, 
is  extremely  youthful,  with  his  smooth, 
fair,  hairless  face,  and  his  neat,  slim,  little 
figure.     Although  he  approaches  the  man- 
hood of  forty,  he  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  boy  of  eighteen.     Although  he  has  a 
stem  strength  about  him,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed from  his  first  appearance  that  he  was 
weak  and  effeminate.     He  entered,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  France,  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses to  assemblies  of  working-men  and 
masters,  collected  together  by  him,  in  his 
function  of  President  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Government  of  the  Workmen,  to  con- 
sult and  decide  on  a  plan  for  the  organi- 
zation of  industry.    He  spoke,  and   the 
working-men  were  melted  to  tears,  and 
even  the  masters  were  moved.     His  tones 
were  soft  and  showery,  or  earnest  and  ener- 
getic    With  his  little  figure  buttoned  up 
tight  in  a  blue  coat  with  ffilt  buttons,  there 
he  stood  mounted  up,  evidently  awakening, 
oonvincing,  deciding,  with  modulated  voice 
and  expressive  action.     There  he  stood, 
though  so  small,  not  the  least  of  the  great 
men  who  now  rule  over  the  destinies  of  the 
France  of  the  Third  Revolution. 

Louis  Blano  was  bom  at  Madrid,  Oc- 
tober 28,  1813.  His  father  was  at  that 
time  inspeotor-general  of  finances  in  Spain. 
His  mother  was  of  Corsican  oripn,  and  he 
himself  was  brought  up  in  Corsica,  until  he 
was  seven  years  old.  In  1820,  he  was  sent 
with  his  brother  to  the  college  of  Rhodes, 


It  was  at  the  time  of  the  barricades  ;  and  he 
threw  over  the  barriers  the  buttons  of  his 
coat,  because  they  bore  on  them  the  fleur-dc' 
lys.  Little  did  he  think  then,  however,  that, 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  Paris  which 
he  entered  would  salute  him  with  acclama- 
tions in  the  midst  of  new  barricades  which 
he  himself  had  contributed  to  raise.     His 
father,  a  pensioner,  was  mined  by  the  fidl 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  was  consequently  un- 
able to  further  assist  his  son,  whose  first 
endeavor  was  to  seek  some  situation.     If 
now  his  figure  is  juvenile,  his  aspect  then 
was  almost  infantine !     Although  seven- 
teen, his  biographers  assert  that  he  would 
have  been  supposed  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.    With  this  child- 
ish   appearance,   his    manners  were   also 
timid.     In  vain   he  wandered  over  Paris 
seeking  for  an  employment  which  should 
afford  him  but  simple  subsistence.     His 
appearance  prejudiced  people  against  him. 
In  the  midst  of  France,  m  Paris — that  mon- 
strous city,  which  some  have  said  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world,  he  was 
likely  to  die  of  hunger.     He  reasoned  up- 
on this,  and  concluded  that  his  situation 
was  but  the  logical  consequence  of  that 
vicious  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called, 
which  now  obtains  in  society.    In  his  sleep- 
less nights,  he  meditated  on  plans  of  re- 
form, and  vowed,  during  the  day,  to  engage 
in  a  determined  war  with  those  inhuman 
institutions  which  condemned  the  most  nu- 
merous class  to  misery  or  to  death.     From 
his  own  experience,  Louis  Blano  was  thus 
first  strack  with   the  terrible  position  of 
thousands  who,  notwithstanding  every  en- 
deavor, are  unable  to  find  spheres  in  which 
to  labor,  either  in  body  or  mind. 

Assisted  bv  a  small  pension  which  had 
been  given  him  by  his  unde,  he  continued 
to  seek  employment  with  an  indefatigable 
perseveranoe.    He  gave  lessons  in  mathe- 


where,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  was  more  matics;  and,  in  1831,  he  found  a  situation 
learned  than  his  masters.  At  least,  so  sajrs  I  as  an  under-clerk.  During  this  time,  also, 
one  of  his  biographers.  In  1830,  he  left  he  had  addressed  himself  to  a  friend  of  his 
college,  and  rejoined  his  fiither  in  Fariii.  familji  M.  de  Flaugergues,  an  old  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     This 
geDtleman  had  remarked  the  high  intelli- 

genoe  of  young  Blano,  and  wished  to  inspire 
im  with  a  taste  for  politics  as  a  science. 
By  him  he  was  initiated  into  the  first  prin- 
dples  of  political  economy.  At  the  house 
of  tlie  Gcraldy  family,  likewise,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  Lome  de  Brille- 
mont,  brother  of  the  old  deputy  of  that 
name,  who  was  then  seeking  a  tutor  for  the 
sons  of  M.  Hallette,  of  Arras.  This  gen- 
tleman, after  spending  an  hour  with  Louis 
Blanc,  judged  him  fully  worthy,  and  pro- 
posed him  for  the  situation.  It  was  a  good 
chance  for  the  young  clerk,  and  he  was  ac- 
oepted.  He  stayed  two  years  at-  Arras.  It 
was  there  that  ho  burnished  his  first  weapons 
as  a  publicist  and  a  poet.  Besides  some  re- 
markable articles  which  he  published  in  the 
"  Propagateur  du  Pas-de-Calais,"  he  there 
composed  three  works — a  poem  entitled 
*^  Mirabeau,"  a  poem  on  the  Hotel  de»  In- 
valideSj  and  an  '*  Eloge  de  Manuel" — which 
were  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Arras. 
The  activity  he  possessed  now  longed, 
however,  for  a  wider  field.  The  education 
of  M.  Hallette's  children  was  fiaished,  and 
he  desired  to  enter  into  the  lists  of  the 
Parisian  press. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  1834,  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  Conseil,  the  collabo- 
rator of  Armand  Carrel  in  the  ^'  National." 
But  Conseil  was  like  most  Parisian  journal- 
ists, he  was  everywhere  and  nowhere. 
Louis  Blanc  sought  him  for  many  days 
without  success.  At  that  time  the  ^'  Na- 
tional" was  published  in  the  Rue  Croissant. 
One  day,  as  the  young  author  went  for  the 
tenth  time  to  the  offices  of  that  journal, 
nearly  despairing  of  ever  finding  the  un- 
oomcatable  Conseil,  he  raised  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,  as  if  to  call  for  it  to  wit- 
ness the  inutility  of  his  efforts,  and  per- 
ceived an  inscription,  bearing,  in  large  let- 
ters, the  words,  ^'  Le  Bon  Sens."  That 
journal  was  as  advanced  in  the  advocacy  of 
reform  as  the  '^  National,"  and  Louis 
Blanc,  having  two  articles  in  his  pocket, 
decided  on  leaving  one  for  the  '^Bons 
Sens."  It  was,  however,  no  small  matter 
for  one  so  modest  to  meet  the  editor  in  chief. 
Just  as  he  was  about  penetrating  into  his 
sanctuarv,  a  species  of  involuntary  terror 
pervaded  his  limbs.  '^  What  shall  1  say  ?" 
thought  he — '^  my  young  look  will  go 
against  me  again.  They  will  suppose  my 
articles  are  not  my  own. "  The  perspiration 
stood  npon  his  foichead.  The  door  was 
then  before  him,  and  he  had  not  the  strength 
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to  open  it.  He  stood  still  in  the  passage, 
without  advancing  or  receding.  At  length 
a  door  opened,  and  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  porter.  "  Who  do  you 
want  ?"  said  the  porter.  Louiy  Blanc  was 
caught.  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  seek  the  of- 
fice of  the  chief  editor  of  the  '  Bons  Sens.' " 
*'  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  it," 
was  the  answer.  Thus  providence,  in  the 
shape  of  a  porter,  played  a  great  part  in 
the  destiny  of  Louis  Blanc.  It  was  in  des- 
pite of  himself  that  he  was  conducted  be- 
fore MM.  Rodde  and  Cauchois-Lemaire, 
then  principal  editors  of  the  '^  Bons  Sens." 
M.  Rodde  received  the  young  author  with 
great  affability,  but  M.  Cnuchois-Leniairo 
looked  more  grave.  He  has  avowed  since, 
that  he  hesitated  to  take  as  serious  such 
precocious  maturity.  He  could  not  for  the 
moment  believe  in  the  young  Hercules.  A 
first  article  was,  however,  accepted,  and  a 
second,  and  a  third  ;  and,  in  fine,  M.  Cau- 
chois-Lemaire  made  a  provisional  offer  of 
1 ,200  francs  to  his  young  assistant.  After 
fifteen  days,  however,  they  placed  the  salary 
of  Louis  Blanc  at  2,000  francs,  then  at 
3,000  ;  and  lastly,  the  chief  editorship  was 
confided  to  him.  The  sensation  which  his 
articles  produced  was  immense,  and  they 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  helped  conhiderably  to  as- 
sociate them  for  a  common  purpose,  by  the 
union  of  the  theories  of  the  political  school 
and  the  social  school — the  one  as  the  means, 
the  other  as  the  end. 

In  his  new  position  Louis  Blanc  entered 
into  relations  with  the  "  National,"  for 
which  he  wrote  a  number  of  political  arti- 
cles. *'  There,"  says  M.  Sarrans,  "was 
Carrel,  that  man  of  a  thousand,  that  choice 
spirit,  powerful  in  character  and  in  genius, 
and  who,  from  the  heights  of  his  probity, 
crushed  all  the  intriguants  without  princi- 
ple, whom  the  revolutionary  whirlwind  had 
blown  upon  the  top  of  tho  ladder."  Car- 
rel was  a  Voltairian.  But  it  happen<'d  one 
day  that  Louis  Blanc  submitted  to  his  ex- 
amination an  article,  in  which  he  attack*  d 
the  insufficiency  of  the  political  and  social 
reforms  preached  by  the  patriarch  of  Fcr- 
ney.  Voltaire,  according  to  Louis  Blanc, 
had  caused  the  political  revolution  of  '89, 
Rousseau  the  social  revolution  of  '93  ;  and 
he  preferred  Rousseau  to  Voltaire.  This 
proposition  was  so  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
Carrel,  that  for  a  uiomeut  it  perplexed  his 
excellent  judgment.  Struck,  however,  with 
the  vivid  reflections  and  Htroiig  thoughts  of 
his  opponent,  the  great  pablicist  demanded 
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time  to  reflect,  and  afterwards  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  defend  the  severe  principles  of  Louis 
Blanc  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  had 
adopted  nothing  but  the  vices  of  a  revolu- 
tion. This  debate  was,  moreover,  the  epoch 
of  a  considerable  change  in  the  political  and 
social  tendencies  of  the  ^'  National." 

In  1834,  Louis  Blanc  published  also,  in 
the  "  Republican  Review,"  various  works 
of  high  importance  ;  among  others,  a  mag- 
nificent article  on  Virtue  considered  as  the 
Means  of  Government,  the  title  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  recommend  it ;  and  a  beautiful 
estimate  and  appreciation  of  Mirabeau. 
He  contributed  also  to  other  reviews.  In 
1838,  however,  a  new  proprietary  wished  to 
change  the  political  tendencies  of  the 
^^Bons  Sens,"  and  Louis  Blanc,  with  all 
the  other  editors,  retired.  This  retirement 
caused  the  death  of  the  journal.  Another 
tribune  was  wanted  for  the  eloquent  de- 
fender of  the  popular  cause,  and  Louis  Blano 
immediately  founded  the  ^*  Revue  du  Pro- 
gres,"  in  which  he  has  profoundly  treated 
almost  all  the  great  questions  of  the  time, 
whether  political,  social,  financial,  commer- 
cial, literary,  or  industrial.  During  the 
time  that  he  gave  his  name  and  talent  to 
this  publication,  he  was  also  occupied  with 
his  most  famous  work  on  the  '^  Organization 
of  Industry."  Never  had  a  book  such  a  re- 
echo as  this.  That  problem,  which  had 
used  up  generations  of  thinkers,  was  there 
popnlariied.     If  the  problem,  in  many  re- 

S^ects,  yet  remains  unsolved  by  Louis 
lane,  he  has  still  the  credit  of  having 
rendered  its  superficies  more  intelligible  to 
the  mass,  more  simple  to  the  student.  And 
now,  moreover,  as  member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  as  president  of  the 
commission  named  to  regulate  and  guaran- 
tee to  each  the  right  of  living  by  labor,  he 
has  an  opportunity,  better  than  has  been 
offered  since  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  of  test- 
ing by  practice  the  theory  of  a  true  sooie- 
tary  organism.  The  suppression  of  non- 
employment,  the  misery  of  which  he,  like 
80  many  thousand  others,  has  felt,  is  the 
sreat  political  object  of  Louis  Blanc. 
Others,  like  him,  have  wrote,  and  thought, 
and  worked,  through  neglect,  poverty,  and 
persecution.  He  has  now  the  opportunity  to 
act.  The  hour  is,  if  he  is  the  man.  May 
his  action  be  dear,  calm,  and  decisive ;  and 
may  the  good  God  grant  it  success ! 

In  his  ^^  Organization  of  Industry,"  Louis 
Blano  thus  defines  his  political  system: — 
^'  That  which  is  wanting,"  savs  he,  *^  for 
tka  enfhmflhisflmeiit  of  the  working  olaases. 


is  the  tools  of  labor :  the  function  of  go- 
vernment is  to  furnish  them.  If  you  would 
have  us  define  the  State,  according  to  our 
conception,  we  should  reply :  the  State  is 
the  banker  of  the  poor."  In  other  words, 
he  accepts  the  idea  that  the  employmcQt  of 
all  its  members  is  the  obligation  of  a  nation, 
or  that  national  employment  is  the  doty 
and  function  of  government. 

The  first  ten  vears  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  were  miitful  with  great  events. 
While  editing  the  "  Revue  du  Progres,"  it 
occurred  to  Louis  Blanc  that  he  would  also 
be  the  historian  of  these.     He  paid  a  visit 
to  each  of  the  actors  in  that  eventful  drama. 
He  told  each  that  he  intended  to  write  the 
history  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  requested 
that  they  would  relate  to  him  the  events  in 
which  they  had  any  share,  direct  or  indi- 
rect ;  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
should  apply  his  judgment  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  furnished.     Thus  originated  the 
^^  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans  ;"  a  work  which,  in 
the  historical  library,  is  worthy  to  rank  after 
^'  Zenophon's  Anabasis,"  and  '^  Cssar's 
Commentaries."    This  was  followed  up  by 
Louis   Blanc  with   his  ^^  History  of   the 
French  Revolution,"  which  he   develops 
with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  spirit 
which  it  possessed.     It  has  been  well  said 
to  unite  the  vigor  of  Tacitus  with  the  pro- 
fundity of  Pascal.     In  this  work,  also,  he 
gives  us  the  formula  of  his  phUosophy: 
"  Three  great  principles,"  says  he,  "  obtain 
in  the  world,  and  in  history :  authority,  in- 
dividualism, fraternity.     •  •  •    The  prin- 
ciple of  authority  is  that  which  stupifies 
the  life  of  nations  with  worn-out  creeds, 
with  a  superstitious  respect  for  tradition, 
with  inequality ;  and  which  employs  con- 
straint as  the  means  of  government.     The 
principle  of  individualism  is  that  which, 
taking  man  apart  from  society,  renders  him 
the  sole  judge  of  that  which  is  around  and 
within  him — ogives  him  an  exalted  sentiment 
of  his  rights,  without  indicating  his  duties — 
abandons  him  to  his  own  powers,  and  lets 
all  other  government  go  on  as  it  will.     The 
principle  of  fraternity  is  that  which,  regard- 
ing as  solidary,  or  indissolubly  connected 
together,  all  the  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  tends  to  organize  society,  the  work  of 
man,  on  the  model  of  the  human  body,  the 
work  of  God,  and  founds  the  power  of  go- 
vernment on  persuasion,  on  voluntary  as- 
sent.    Authority  has  been  manifested  by 
Catholicism  with  an  eclat  which  astonishes. 
It  prevailed  till    Luther.    Individualism, 
inmigimted  by  Luther,  is  developed  with 
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•a  irreeistible  power;  and  fleparated  from 
the  rdigioaB  element,  it  rules  toe  present — 
H  is  the  soul  of  things.  Fraternity,  an- 
nonnoed  by  the  thbkers  of  \the  Moun- 
tain,' disappeared  then  in  a  tempest ;  and 
mt  present  appears  to  us  but  in  the  far-off 
land  of  the  ideal ;  but  all  grand  hearts  call 
for  it,  and  it  already  occupies  and  illumines 
the  hiffhest  spheres  of  intelligence.  Of 
these  uiroe  prindples,  the  first  engenders 
oppression,  by  the  suppression  of  personali- 
ty ;  the  seoond  causes  oppression  by  anar- 
isny ;  and  the  third  alone  by  harmony  giTOS 
birth  to  liberty."  Such  is  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  Lonis  Blanc's  political  positions. 
They  are  more  true  than  they  are  original, 
«nd  they  are  ail  the  more  to  lie  accepted  for 
this. 

Thus  was  Louis  Bkne  engaged  till  the 
Revolution  of  February.  Previously  he 
took  part  in  the  patriotic  banquets  at  Paris, 
•nd  at  Dijon.  The  thirty  hours  of  Fe- 
bmary  have  elevated  him  to  one  of  the 
Erst  positions  in  France.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important  of  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  The  as- 
cendency which  he  exercises  over  the 
masses  is  immense,  but  it  is  rational.  He 
has  instinctively  and  completely  seized  the 
idea  of  the  present  revolution.  He  fully 
comprehends  that  it  is  not  only  a  political 
revolt,  bnt  also   an    industrial  insurrec- 


tion, a  new  general  sodetary  movement.  He 
well  knows  that  it  is  more  than  a  question 
of  monarchy  and  republic ;  that  it  is  the 
working-classes  claiming  not  only  universal 
sufirage,  but  universal  employment,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  in  fine,  that  it 
is  the  problem  of  industrial  organisation 
insisting  on  solution.  Aware  of  this,  his 
action  in  the  Government  is  firm  and  ded- 
sive.  He  knows  that  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple are  reasonable,  and  that,  unless  they 
are  granted,  there  will  be  anarchv  and 
counter-revolution.  This  ho  would  pro- 
vent  by  employing  the  people  ;  thus  giving 
them  at  once  rights  and  duties,  and  at 
the  same  time  raising  them  above  the 
temptation  of  demagogues.  Among  the 
founders  of  the  new  French  Republic,  by 
the  side  of  such  brilliant  names  as  Lamar- 
tine  and  Arago,  posterity  will  worthily 
place  the  name  of  Louis  Blanc. 

[Note,  (by  the  Editor  of  T«it'8MASisine).^We 
very  ^eatly  fiear  that  the  fchemet  of  Louii  Blanc 
ind  hit  associates  may  not  altimatelj  be  so  profit- 
able to  France  as  they  and  their  sdmivers  believe. 
The  idea  of  making  the  Government  a  universal 
employer  will  not,  we  think,  torn  out  advantaceons- 
ly ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  the 
producing  classes  of  that  country.  The  solution  <rf' 
the  problem  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  will  leave  the 
wond  more  convinced,  we  suspect,  than  it  found  it, 
that^  in  the  division  of  labor,  Government  cannot 
efficiently  and  directly  become  great  trading 
iacturing^  and  agriemftural  companies.] 


Wfm  tk'O  Wcit«laBt«r  «ad  f^rvign  Q««rt«rly  R«Tio«k 

ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO. 

Adoeniure$  in  Mexico  €Md  the  lUcky  JMnm/auis.    By  George  F.  Raxton,  ESsq.  London : 
Murray.     1848. 


Amongst  the  race  of  our  English  poten- 
tates,  the  most  avaricioas  aod  short-sishtecl 
was  the  mean  aod  small-souled  Henry  VlL, 
whose  puddle  blood  seems  to  have  passed 
to  his  descendant  Elisabeth,  the  ready  grasp- 
er at  profits  made  at  other  peopled  cost,  and 
■ot  over  nice  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  acqui- 
sition ;  witne»  her  dealings  with  Drake,  on 
his  return  with  the  plunder  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  afier  refusingto  sanction  or  embark 
osi|ritalon  the  first  prospectus  of  his  expedi- 
tMS.  OhrisCoval  Colon,  or  Colonna,  or 
Cokinibaai  laid  his  propositions  for  the  dis- 
eoftvjF  of  the  New  World  before  Heniy  VII. 
mf JJ^gkBidy  whO|  oonsideffiDg  hun  **  wUd  and 


visionary,^  refused  to  speculate  with  the 
contents  of  his  money-bags  in  fitting  him 
out.  The  result  was,  that  the  ^*  man-mind- 
ed'^ Isabella  of  Arragon,  influencing  her 
weaker  vessel  of  a  husoiBind,  gave  to  Colon  a 
Spanish  commission,  and  the  most  magnifi- 
cent portions  of  the  New  World  came  to  be 
possessed  by  a  people  without  genius  for 
other  government  than  the  absolute.  Had 
Colon  sailed  with  an  English  commission, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  need  of  a 
stronger  nation  now  invading  Mexico,  to 
plant  therein  the  seeds  of  law  and  order  by 
the  process  of  conquest;  nor  would  the 
*  Westminster  Review'  have  nMd»i  w  «^*^ 
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cle  to  show  that  the  war  waged  by  the 
United  States  against  Mexico  is  a  war  of 
regeneration  for  Mexico,  waged  at  the  cost 
of  blood  and  treasare,  to  which  latter  even 
the  drab-colored  men  of  Pennsylvania  have 
to  contribute. 

The  original  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
Cortes  resolves  itself  into  his  skilful  usance 
of  the  incessant  internal  wars  and  struggles 
of  the  Mexican  tribes.  Had  those  tribes 
been  united,  his  entrance  would  not  have 
been  permitted.  It  is  the  universal  history 
of  all  conquests  by  minorities  over  majori- 
ties. A  civilized  minority  is  a  stronger 
power  than  an  uncivilized  majority  ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  majority  are  permanently 
bettered  in  position  by  such  conquests,  the 
yoke  is  submitted  to.  But  when  unlimited 
power  begets  oppression,  reaction  com- 
mences, and  the  invaders  are  usually  ousted. 
For  it  is  the  law  of  humanity  that  civiliza- 
tion, meaning  thereby  the  increasing  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  should  be  ever  on  the 
move,  faster  or  slower,  and  all  retrograde 
powers  must  be  cast  out,  just  as  the  healthy 
physical  body  sloughs  off  disorders  and  heals 
wounds,  or  dies.  A  Mexican  potentate 
ruled  by  force  over  turbulent  tribes  who 
welcomed  the  stranger  to  help  them  to  re- 
move the  yoke.  By  Mexican  arms  and 
Spanish  J9re9%e  Montezuma  fell,  and  Gua- 
timozin  followed  him.  We  hear  much  of 
Spanish  cruelties  to  the  Indian  races,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  were  so  cruel  as  the  Indian 
races  to  each  other.  The  King  of  Spain 
retained  the  dominant  power  by  virtue  of 
the  annual  migration  of  a  very  few  Spaniards 
to  Mexico.  Some  amalgamated  with  the 
Indian  races,  and  a  new  Mestizo  race  grew 
up.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  new 
race  discovered  that  Spanish  government 
was  a  disadvantage  to  them,  and  that  Span- 
ish power  was  little  more  than  a  prestige. 
They  mustered  up  courage,  expelled  the 
King  of  Spain's  commanders,  together  with 
his  name,  and  elected  then  their  criolloy 
native  born,  Yturbide,  as  an  emperor  over 
them.  But  Yturbide  had  no  presiiye^  and 
many  of  his  equals  thought  they  ought  to 
have  been  emperor  instead  of  him.  The 
result  was,  that  after  a  short  time  his  impe- 
rial crown  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was 
banished  from  Mexico  with  a  promise  of  an 
annual  pension  while  he  stayed  away,  and 
sudden  death  if  he  returned.  The  salary 
was  however  not  punctually  paid,  and  he 
did  return.  Scarcely  had  he  landed,  when 
the  death  promise  was  kept.  He  was  cap- 
tured and  shot  by  a  militaiy  commiBsion, 


and  a  good  deal  of  anarchy  reigned  in  hia 
stead.  The  Mexicans  relapsed  into  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  the  landing  of 
Cortes— province  against  province — tribe 
against  tribe.  The  King  of  Spain  grew 
hopeful  thereat,  and  despatched  a  genera) 
and  a  small  army  to  reconquer  the  country. 
But,  as  if  to  show  that  every  rule  has  an 
exception,  the  Mexicans  actually  united  and 
vanquished  the  invaders,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Santa  Anna,  who  may  be  esteemed 
as  a  fine  sample  of  a  Mexican  patriot,  t.  e., 
a  despotic  ruler,  governing  by  means  of 
an  army  of  half  savages.  The  Spaniards 
driven  off,  Santa  Anna,  minus  one  leg, 
reigned  de/acto^  so  far  as  his  arms  extend- 
ed, till  another  dispute  arose  with  a  stronger 
people — not  Spaniards — but  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — whom  the  vain  military  cox- 
Comb  expected  to  extinguish  by  the  mere 
act  of  marching  his  numerous  savage  troops 
against  them. 

So  many  imputations  have  been  cast  upon 
the  Americans  with  regard  to  the  Mexican 
war,  that  it  is  important  to  show  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  began — processes  perfectly 
analogous  to  those  which  have  extended  the 
English  Empire  in  India  and  Africa,  and  will 
extend  it  also  in  China ;  i.  e.,  the  mere 
force  of  impact  between  the  civilized  and 
the  uncivilized,  in  which  the  latter  always 
succumb  when  not  sufficiently  numerous 
and  powerful  to  destroy  the  civilized. 

Texas  and  its  annexation  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  an  iniquity  analogous  to  the 
partition  of  Poland,  as  though  Mexico  had 
been  a  well-peopled  .country  forcibly  torn 
asunder ;  but  the  facts  are  widely  different. 
Texas  is  no  integral  part  of  Mexico,  but  an 
outlying  province  which,  under  the  King  of 
Spain,  served  as  a  huge  cattle-breeding  farm, 
subject  to  the  incursions  of  the  Red  Indians 
— the  Apache  and  the  Cumanche  tribes. 
They  were  kept  under  by  the  patrolling  of 
several  regiments  of  dragoons  called  Cam- 
peadores  del  Campo ;  and  thus  did  Texas 
continue  an  appanage  of  Mexico.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  the  dragoons  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  Indian  hunted  over  a 
cattle-stocked  desert.  In  this  condition  a 
certain  Colonel  Austin,  a  hunter  of  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union, 
visited  Mexico,  and  proposed  to  the  go- 
vernment that  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of 
land  he  would  plant  five  hundred  rifles,  and 
men  to  wield  them,  together  with  wives  and 
families,  in  Texas,  and  would  thus  take 
order  to  drive  out  and  keep  out  the  Indians. 
The  bargain  was  made  and  the  work  was 
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done  by  the  fighting  contractor.  Volunteers 
in  great  numbers  flocked  to  the  successful 
colonel  and  colonist,  and  a  prosperous  trade 

grew  up  with  the  Northern  and  Western 
tates  across  the  border.  The  semi-barba- 
rous government  of  Mexico  grew  jealous, 
and  prohibited  the  trade,  declaring  that  all 
Texan  commerce  must  come  by  sea,  and  be 
duly  taxed  by  the  custom-house.  The 
hunting,  rifle-bearing  colonists  demurred 
to  this,  and  disregarded  the  government 
edict,  so  that  their  trade  became  a  process 
of  smuggling.  Indignant  at  the  nonchalance 
of  these  American  citizens,  the  government 
summoned  Col.  Austin  to  Mexico  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  On  his  compliance  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  cast  into  prison. 
Long  he  remained  there,  but  at  length  made 
his  escape  and  returned  to  his  stronghold  on 
his  ceded  territory.  The  rifle-armed  colo- 
nists, strong  in  the  belief  of  their  own  might, 
declared  Texas  independent  of  Mexico,  and 
prepared  to  do  battle  in  behalf  of  free  trade. 
The  barbarian  power  accepted  their  chal- 
lenge, and  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  as 
many  thousand  Mexicans  as  the  Tejanos 
were  hundreds  in  number,  marched  to  at- 
tack them.  One  small  body,  hemmed  in  a 
fort  and  nearly  starved,  surrendered  on  the 
usual  terms  of  safety  to  person.  They 
were  massacred  to  a  man,  by  the  orders  of 
the  faithless  savage  in  silt  pantaloons  and 
epaulettes,  with  a  Spanish  name  and  a  cork 
leg.  Roused  by  the  treachery,  the  ardour 
of  their  remaining  comrades  was  redoubled. 
The  hundreds  defeated  the  thousands,  and 
captured  Santa  Anna.  They  did  not  mur- 
der him,  but  as  the  price  of  his  freedom 
stipulated  for  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas ;  he  agreed  to  it,  and 
was  set  ashore  in  the  United  States.  He 
returned  to  Mexico,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  repudiated  his  agreement.  At  a 
subsequent  period  another  expedition  was 
sent  aeainst  Texas  ;  it  foiled,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
acknowledged  by  foreign  powers,  England 
amongst  the  number.  Being  independent, 
the  citizens  of  Texas  prayed  to  be  admitted 
into  the  northern  union.  The  Americans 
accepted  them,  and  thus  Texas  was  annex- 
ed. Nor  was  there  in  all  this  anything  con- 
trary to  international  law.  The  colonists 
bought  land  from  Mexico— fulfilled  the 
terms  of  payment — became  Mexican  citi- 
zens— disputed  an  oppressive  fiscal  regula- 
tion— rose  in  rebellions-established  their 
independence— obtained  its  recognition  by 
neotnls— and  joined  themselves  to  another 


state.  All  this  was  as  legally  right  as  it 
was  morally  just.  We  cannot  see  what 
right  any  nation  in  the  world  has  to  prevent 
wild  lands  from  being  colonized ;  still  less 
can  we  conceive  that  barbarians  gold-em- 
broidered should  be  permitted  to  form  an 
obstacle  to  civilization.  It  is  after  all  moral 
force  that  must  hold  the  rule ;  and  when 
supported  by  physical  power,  to  make  order 
grow  out  of  disorder,  it  would  be  a  lamenta- 
ble thin^  indeed  for  the  world  were  it  to  be 
thwarted. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  we  advo- 
cated these  principles  in  the  ^  Foreign  Quar- 
terly,' in  a  review  of  a  work  on  the  United 
States,  by  Achille  Murat,  son  of  him  of  the 
White  Plume  and  the  Red  Hand,  who  final- 
ly fell  a  victim  to  his  belief  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  was  made  to  be  the  tools  of  indi- 
vidual men.  When  we  wrote,  Texas  was 
only  preparing  for  independence  ;  the  result 
was  anticipated,  and  has  since  become  a 
foct. 

The  Mexican  barbarians  could  not  or 
would  not  take  warning  by  the  fall  of  Texas, 
but  tempted  fate  by  quarreling  with  a 
powerful  nation,  whose  out-posts  are  ever 
sure  to  be  peopled  with  the  least  scrupulous 
of  their  citizens,  men  too  happy  to  find  a 
legitimate  cause  for  quarrel.  Too  cowardly 
to  defend  their  country,  too  covetous  to 
unite  amongst  themselves,  and  too  bom  has* 
tic  to  acknowledge  themselves  overmatched, 
the  Mexicans  skirmished  and  ran  away.,  bit 
by  bit,  before  the  American  hunters,  desig- 
nated as  an  army  ;  till  one  fine  morning,  the 
conquerors  found  themselves  in  the  capital, 
and  obliged  to  ransack  their  brains  to  im- 
provise a  government,  partly  military,  to 
reduce  the  country  to  order — take  posses- 
sion of  the  revenues — encourage  the  mines, 
and  extenninate  the  few  guerillas.  They 
meant  only  to  conquer  a  respectful  deport- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  and  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  they  had  con- 
quered a  country  entire.  At  any  time  the 
invaders  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
made  peace,  but  absolutely  there  never  was 
union  enough  among  the  Mexicans  to  con- 
stitute a  government  with  whom  to  treat. 
Could  a  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Mexicans  being  a  mere  rabble 
and  not  a  nation,  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Rux* 
ton  would  at  once  decide  it 

When  we  perused  the  first  volume,  which 
has  no  name  to  it,  we  were  tempted  to  ex- 
claim Aut  Ford  ant  diabolua^  so  like  is  the 
style  to  that  writer's  *•  Hand  Book  of  Spain,^ 
Cosas  de  Espafia — Spanish  matters— being 
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nereljr  changsd  into  Cams  da  Mejico—toBt- 
ten  of  Mexico.  Ere  we  fiuBh  oar  quo- 
tations, we  doubt  not  lo  coaTince  our 
(eodetB  that  all  we  have  written  preTiously 
is  true  as  gospel  in  national  criticism. 

Mr.  Buxton,  provided  ai^rently  with  a 
British  gorernmeot  passport,  judging  by  hia 
mysteriuuB  influence  on  olficials,  landed  at 
Vera  Crux  at  tbe  commencement  of  th« 
American  war  with  Mexico,  visited  the 
capital,  and  travelled  northward  thiough 
Queretaro  (where  the  Mexicans  have  vain- 
ly atten^ted  lo  get  op  a  Congress),  Zacate- 
cas,  Durai^,  Chihut^ua  (pronounced  Chee 
Wab  Wab),  Santa  Fe,  Ued  River,  Arkansas, 
K>  OD  home  to  EAgland  by  way  of  New 
York.  A  more  "  respectable  maa,"  in  the 
Spanish  sense  of  the  word,  t.  e,  "  a  taller 
fellow  of  his  hands,"  never  crossed  a  horse. 
Captain  Manyatt's  shrewdness  and  writing 
power,  with  tact  of  observation  united  to  all 
the  qualities  aiid  enduraoce  of  a  western 
hunter,  could  ncarcely  be  combined  with 
reQned  gentleness,  but  be  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable travelling  compamon  notwithstand- 
ing. We  could  sleep  surely  in  the  red 
nan's  wilderness,  with  bis  true  rifle,  dear 
Wain,  aud  iron  constitution  lo  help  us. 
Nothii^  escapes  him,  and  nothing  seems  to 
daunt  him,  and  he  »  proof  against  humbug 
of  all  kinds.  Yet  should  we  have  been 
better  pleased  with  him  had  be  avoided 
kicking  the  unfortunate  kpera. 

The  MIowing  description  of  Santa  Anna 
we  would  swear  to  in  ai>y  court  in  Christcn- 
iam.  He  has  just  rclurned  to  Mexico  after 
Me  of  bis  banishments.  The  description  of 
the  democratic  tinman — one  of  the  best 
•ampiea  of  ^wmsh  America'— is  also  excel- 
lent. 

■■  Den  Antonio  Lopez  di  Santa  Amia  is  a  hale- 
hxiklng  man  belween  6fty  and  sixty,  with  an  Old 
Baifey  coonienance  and  a  very  well  built  wooden 
Iq;.  The  SenMs,  a  prelly  girt  of  sevcrMeen,  pout- 
•d  at  the  cool  reception,  for  not  one  "viva"  was 
keard  ;  and  he>  mnther,  a  fat,  vulvar,  old  dame, 
was  rather  nneeietnoriously  congeed  from  the  pro. 
caisicn,  which  sfaa  took  in  high  dudgeon.  The 
General  was  dressed  in  fall  uoiform,  and  looked 
aoythins  but  pleased  at  tbe  absence  of  everj'thing 
like  applause,  which  he  doahtlesa  expected  would 
kave  greeted  bia.  Ris  couoienance  completely 
betrays  bis  character :  indeed,  I  nevet  saw  a  physi- 
•gnomy  in  which  the  evil  pwsinns,  which  he  no- 
toriously possesses,  were  more  strongly  marked. 
Oily  duplicity,  Ireachery,  avarice,  and  sensuality, 
are  depieied  oo  every  leature,  and  hi«  well-known 
characlei  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  impreH  hia 
vices  have  alamped  upoD  bis  lace.  la  person  he 
is  portly,  end  not  devoid  of  a  certain  well-bred 
kwitiBft  wbiab  wins  Ua  kin  golden  opiaiBU  Irom 


icfae»4e«ingfair  sex,  to  wkeai  he  ever  pay* 
osl  courtly  attention. 

i  ball  the  anecdotes  are  trw  which  1  have 
1  narrated  by  his  most  intim^e  friends,  any 
or  appoiatment  in  his  gift  can  always  be  ob- 
1  so  apjplicalion  ol  a  female  interceder ;  and 
ich  an  occasion  be  first  saw  his  present  wife, 
agirl  of  fifteen,  whom  bei mother  brought  U» 
moroas  President,  to  win  the  bestowal  apoi> 
>F  a  pension  for  forraer  services,  and  Sant* 
I  became  so  enauoared  of  the  artless  beanqr, 
le  soon  after  signified  his  gracious  inleniion 
inonring  bei  with  his  aagust  baad,  after  a  vain 
ipt  lo  secure  the  young  lady  ia  a  less  legiii- 
maoaer,  which  the  politic  mamma,  however, 
care  to  frustrate. 

\ag.  17.— Webadan  fntcufeaiXHWBltbe'Ve- 
u^OB.  As  I  was  paseing  tbrouKn  the  great 
.,  a  laigc  crowd  was  assembjea  before  th« 
de  Ayunlamiento,  or  town-hall.  Accosting 
;ro,  who,  leaniop  againsla  pillar,  was  calmly 
ing  his  paper  ugar,  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
,  rinqiiired  the  cause  of  the  riotous  proceed' 
'  No  es  mucbo,  caballero :  an  pronnncia- 
0,  BO  mas,'  he  answered — nothing,  sir,  noth- 
unly  aTevolutioa.  On  further  inquiry,  how- 
I  learned  that  the  cause  of  the  mob  assem- 
before  the  aTuntamieuta  was,  that  the  people 
era  Ciui  willed  that  one  of  that  body  ehould, 
eir  representative,  proceed  to  the  palace  to  lay 
e  Santa  Anna  a  statement  of  certain  grievaDce» 
h  they  required  should  be  removed.  Not  one 
at  body  relished  the  idea  of  bearding  the  lion 
s  den,  although  Boppowdat  this  moment  to  be 
is  good  behaviour,  but  one  Sousa,  a  native  of 
Crni,  and  by  trade  a  tinman,  stepped  forth 
the  crowd  and  declared  bimselfrcadylo  speak 
le  pott  of  tbe  people. 

They  had  pieviouriy  clamoured  for  Santa 
aloshow  binsellin  thebatcany  of  the  palace, 
le  had  excused  himself  on  the  pica  of  beine 
lie  to  stand  on  sncoaot  of  bis  bad  leg,  and 
that  he  was  ready  at  any  lime  lo  receive  and 
»  with  one  of  their  body.  Soasa,  the  volun- 
al  once  proceeded  to  the  palace,  mid  without 
nony  entered  the  General's  rooai,  where  Santa 
s  sitting,  surrounded  bv  a  large  staff  of 
il  officers,  piieslB,  fee.  Aavancing  boldly  to 
air,  he  exclaimed,  ■  Mi  (^nera),[or  more  than 
iiy  years  yos  have  endeavored  to  rain  our 
try.  Twice  have  yoa  been  eailed  for  your 
eeds;  bewsie  that  this  tine  you  think  of  us, 
not  of  yourself  only !' 

At  this  bold  language  Snata  Anna's  friends 
essed  their  displeasun  by  biasing  and  stamping 
le  floor;  but  Sonu,  turning  to  Ibem  with  a 
of  contempt,  continued  :  ■  These,  General,  are 
'  enemies  and  onrs;  ymos,  Jon  traidoria — 
more  Iban  this,  they  are  trailora.  They  seek 
e  to  attain  their  ends,  and  tare  not  whether 
sacrifice  yoa  and  their  country.  They  will 
he  first  ts  lam  against  you.  Para  nosolros, 
i-Cruzanos  quiaoriKt — for  as,  who  are  of 
I  Cruz — what  we  require  is  this;  remove  the 
crs;  we  do  not  want  lo  be  ruled  by  armed 
ges.  Give  us  arms,  and  we  will  defend  our 
1  and  our  bausM,  bat  w*  waiU  no  soUietSv' 
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"  8ute  Anoi,  taken  aback,  KmaiDcd  nlaiL  ferant  tenu  I  nnd  to  ezplaio  that  I  wanlad  k 

"  ■  Anawer  me.  General,'  cried  oat  the  alurdj  towel, 

tinman ;  <  I  represent  the  people  of  Vera  Cniz,  wht  "  ■  Ha,  ba,  ba !  ea  mfdio-tonto,  a  medio  lonto.' 

biougfat  yon  tack,  and  mil  be  answered.'  —a  bait-wilted  fellow,  I  m«.     '  Que  demonio .' 

"'Tomorrow,'  meekly  replied  Ibe  dreadei  quiere  a^a,  quiere  toallar — wbal  the  devil!  he 
lyiant,  ■  I  will  give  orders  tbst  the  iioopa  be  re-  wants  water,  towels,  everjithing.  'Adios  !'" 
mored,  and  vou  sball  be  supplied  with  one  thou-  ^  n  ■  .-  ,  „  , 
sand  stand  of  arms.'  '  Esia  bueno,  mi  General'-  Can  any  collection  of  men  be  called  a  na- 
il ia  well,  General— answered  Sousa,  and  returnee  tion  or  a  people,  who  permit  the  followiii^ 
to  the  mob,  who,  on  learning  the  result  of  tbi  things  od  the  highroad  leading  frooi  their 
conference,  filled  the  ait  with  vivas.  principal  seaport  to  their  capital  1 

" '  Valgame  en  Dioe '.'  exclaimed  my  friend, 

the  negro ;  •  que  hombre  tan  osado  e«  eele  !' — whai  "  On  inquiry  as  lo  the  modes  of  travelling  from 

^Inck  ibis  man  must  have  to  open  his  lips  to  tb<  Jalapa  lo  the  cily  of  Mexico.I  found  that  ibejonr- 

Presideate !"  ney  in  the  diligencia  to  Ibe  capiial  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  olher  nl  this  sen«an,   on  accouot  ot 

Here  followa  a  deacription  ot  tiM  heroic  the  rains;  alibou^ih  bj^  the  fonner  there  was  al- 

patrioti  who  were  lo  destroy  the  Yankee  ""»'  =  certainly  of  being  robbed  or  attacked.    So 

UTaden.  much  a  matter  of  course  is  this  dingreeable  pro- 
ceeding, thai  the  Mexicans  invariably  calculate  a 

"  Just  before  sunset  we  overtook  the  rear  guard  «'"'"  sum  for  Ibe  expenses  of  the  road,  including 

of  the  Taliant   Eleventh,   which    Ibat    day    had  f'>'  "*"»'  '^  ^°\  '<«  "^""-w  dd  tam,no.     AH 

marched  from  Vera  Cru*  en  route  lo  the  seat  ol  ^"^mfi '»  «!>'.  ty  ihe  "neros  or  mulelMra.  by 

war,  for  the  puriMse.  aa  one  of  theofBcers  infoim-  '•^"=''  '?"•'•  "  '"""red  from  all  danger,  alihoa(;h 

ed  me,  •  dar  un  goipe  a  los  Norte  Amerieanoe'-  "  '","«  "i™?  O"   ^'  "^      ^he   usual   charm  is 

■  ■  —  ■  ■  twelve  dollar*  a  oarga,  or  mule-load  ot  200  lbs., 
from  Vera  Cntz  lo  ihe  capital,  being  from  ten  to 
twenty  days  on  tbe  road.     The  Mexicans  never 


JO  airikea  blow  at  the  North  Americans.  twelve  dollarn  a  cargo,  or  mule- load  of  aOOlba.. 

"The  marching  coalume  of  those  heroes.   1    ''°'"  ^"f*  Cruz  lo  ihe  capital,  bemg  from  ten  to 

ik~._i., rf-.i 11  .J ..J  ._  .1 1- Iwenlv  (lavs  on  the  mad.      The  MeiicanB  npvar 


andseason-  , 

•ad  pantaloona  bung  suspended  in  a  bundle  from  _,     ,   ,  ,■■  ,■ 

the  end  of  the  lireiock  carried  over  tbe  shoulder,  The  ladrones,  however,  often  calcb  « 

and  their  euerpos  required  no  other  covering  than  P""?  "'  foreigners  should  happen  lo  be  in  tbe 

thecoalingaof  mud  with  which  they  were  caked  '»«'':  and  but  the  other  day,  i  wo  Englishmen, 

from  head  to  foot,  aingiog.  however,  merrily  as  £"*  ■"  officer  of  the  Guards,  the  other  a  resident  in 

they  atrched."  Zacalecas,  being  in  a  coach  which  was  stopped  by 
nine  robbers,   near  Puebla,  on  being  ordered  to 

\r     .....       .  ,  ,  alight,  and  boea-baxo — ihrow  ihemielves  on  their 

Mexican  mnkeeping  is  unique,  not  merely  u^^^ji^utd  to  ibe  request  by  shooting  a  couple 

to  Mexico,  but  to  Spanish  America  general-  of  them,  and,  quietly  reauming  iheir  seats,  pto- 

Ij.  ceeded  on  their  journey. 

"  During  my  slay  two  English  naval  officers 

"  Mine  host  and  his  family  baif  separate  ac-  arrived  in  the  diligencia  from  Mexico.    As  they 

commodalions  for  themaelvea,  of  course ;  and  into  stepped  oul,  bristling  wiib  armn,  the  Mexican  by- 

Ihis  part  of  tbe  mansiou  Caslillo  managed  lo  in-  utaiidets  ejaculated,  '  Valgame  DIos  !    What  men 

Voduce  bimsell  and  me,  and  to  procure  some  sup-  these  English  are  '.'   '  Esos  son  hombres '.' — These 

The  (Jiainbtrmaid — who,  unlocking  Ibe  ire  men  !    Tbe  last  week  the  coach  was  robbed 


fa.      T 
door  of  lb 


m  apportioned  lo  us,  told  us  to  be-  :hree  times,  and  a  poor  GacbupiQ^                      _ 

ware  of  the  mala  gemU  (the  bad  people)  who  were  Englishman,  was  neatly  killed,  the  robbers  bav- 

■bont — was  adiietl-upold  man,  with  along  giiz-  ng  vowed  vengeanca   against   Ihe  pale  facea  for 

■lad  beard  and  mailed  hair,  which  fell,  guilileaa  of  he  slaughter  of  tbeit  two  comrades  at  Puebiat 

comborbruah,  on  hisshouldera.    He  wasperfect-  ind  a  few  months  before,  two  robbera  crawled 

)y  horrified  al  our  uncomplimentary  remarks  con-  ipon  the  conch  during  tbe  night,  and,   putting  a 

ceniing  the  cleanliness  of  the  apartment,  about  Ihe  jisiol  through  tbe  leathern  panels,  shot  an  udiot- 

floor  of  which  troops  of  fleas    were  caracolling,  unale  passenger  in  Ihe  bead,  who,  Ihey  had  been 

whde  flat  odoriferous  bugs  were  slicking  in  patch-  nformrd,  earned  arms,  and  was  determined  to  re- 

ea  to  (he  walls.    My  request  for  some  water,  for  lisL    There  is  not  a  travelling  Mexican  who  can- 

the   purpose  of  wasbing,   almost  knocked   him  lol  narrate  lo  you  bia  experiences  on  'the  road;' 

down  with  the  beinousneas  of  the  demand;  but  ind  scarcely  a  foreigner  in  the  couniry,  more  pai- 

wben  be  had  brought  a  little  earthenware  saucer,  icularly  English  and  Americans,  who  has  not 

holding  about  a  lablespoonful,  and  I  asked  for  a  ome  to  blowa  with  tbe  ladrones  at  aome  periodor 

iDWel,  be  stared  al  me,  open-mouihed,  without  an-  iiher  of  his  life. 

sweriug,  and  then  bural  out  into  an  immoderate  6\  •'  Such  being  tbe  satisfactory  state  of  afiaira.  be- 

of  laughter.     'Ay,  que  bombre,  Ave  Alaria  Furis-  ore  starting  on  this   ilangerous   expedition,  and 

■ina,  que  loco  es  este  l'^)h,  what  a  man,  wbal  a  larticularly  as  I  carried   all   my  baggage  with  me 

J        .. .,  ■       •  Servilleita,  panuela,  loalla,  Que  .  (being  too  old  a  aoldierever  lo  part  with  thai),  aa- 


Aqnieref — towel,  napkin,  handkerchief —   sisted  by  mine  host  Don  Juan,  1  had  a  miaute  in- 

whit  Ihe  devil  doe*  he  want ! — repeating  the  dif-   spactton  of  aims  and  ammnnilion,  all  of  which 
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were  put  in  perfect  order.  One  fine  morning, 
therefore,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  diligencia,  with  a 
formidable  battery  of  a  double-barrel  rifle,  a  ditto 
carbine,  two  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  blunderbuss. 
Blank  were  the  faces  of  my  four  fellow -passen- 
gers when  I  entered  thus  equipped.  They  pro- 
tested, they  besought — every  one's  life  would  be 
sacrificed  were  one  of  the  party  to  resist.  '  Se- 
norcs,'  I  said,  *  here  are  arms  for  you  all:  better 
for  yoa  to  fight  than  to  be  killed  like  a  rat'  No, 
they  washed  their  hands  of  it — would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  gun  or  pistol.  '  Yaya :  no  es  el 
costumbre' — it  is  not  the  custom,  they  said. 

**  However,  we  reached  Puebla  safe  and  sound, 
and  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  Fonda  de  las  Dili- 
gencias,  where  the  coach  and  its  contents  were 
minutely  inspected  by  a  robber-spy,  who,  after  he 
had  counted  the  passengers  and  their  arms,  imme- 
diately mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  away. 
This  is  done  every  day,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  au- 
thorities, who  wink  at  the  cool  proceeding. 

^*  In  a  country  where  justice  is  not  to  be  had — 
where  injustice  is  to  be  bought — where  the  law 
exists  but  in  name,  and  is  d^picable  and  power- 
less, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  outrages 
are  quietly  submitted  to  by  a  demoralized  people, 
who  prefer  any  other  means  of  procuring  a  living 
than  by  honest  work ;  and  who  are  ready  to  re- 
port to  the  most  violent  means  to  gratify  their  in- 
satiable passion  for  gambling,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  national  evil.  It  is  a  positive  fact 
that  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations  scruple  not  to 
resort  to  the  road  to  relieve  their  temporary  embar- 
rassments, the  result  of  gambling ;  and  numerous 
instances  might  be  brought  forward  where  such 
parties  have  been  detected,  and  in  some  cases  exe- 
cuted, for  thus  offending  against  the  laws.  One  I 
may  mention — that  of  Colonel  Yanes,  aide-de-camp 
to  Santa  Anna,  who  was  ^rrotted  for  the  robbery 
and  murder  of  the  Swiss  Consul  in  Mexico,  a  few 
years  since." 

The  following  might  be  a  pure  bit  of  La- 
zarillo  de  Tormes  or  Quevedo. 

«  Those  philosophical  strangers  who  wish  to 
aee  '  life  in  Mexico*  must  be  careful  what  they 
are  about,  and  keep  their  eyes  skinned,  as  they 
say  in  Missouri.  Here  there  are  no  detective  po- 
lice from  which  to  select  a  guide  for  the  back 
slums — no  Sergeant  Shackel  to  initiate  one  into 
the  mysteries  of  St.  Giles's  and  the  Seven  Dials. 
One  must  depend  upon  his  own  nerve  and  bowie- 
knife,  his  presence  of  mind  and  Colt's  revolver; 
but  armed  even  with  all  these  precautions,  it  is 
a  dangerous  experiment,  and  much  better  to  be 
left  alone.  Provided,  however,  that  one  speaks 
the  language  tolerably  well,  is  judicious  in  the 
distribution  of  his  dollars,  and  steers  clear  of  com- 
mitting any  act  of  gallantry,  by  which  he  may 
provoke  the  jealousy  and  cuchtUo  of  the  suscep- 
tible Mejicano,  the  expedition  may  be  undertaken 
without  much  danger,  and  a  satisfactory  moral 
drawn  therefrom. 

**One  night,  equipped  from  head  to  foot  *al 

gisano,'  and  accompanied  by    one  Jos^  Maria 
oalets  a  worthy  rascal,  who  in  every  capacity. 


from  a  colonel  of  dragoons  to  a  horse-boy,  had 
perambulated  the  republic  from  Yucatan  to  the 
valley  of  Taos,  and  had  inhabited  apartments  in 
the  jnlace  of  the  viceroys  as  well  as  in  the  Acor- 
dada,  and  nearly  every  mtermediate  grade  of  habi- 
tation, I  sallied  out  for  the  very  purpose  of  perpe- 
trating such  an  expedition  as  I  have  attempted  to 
dissuade  others  from  undertaking. 

"Our  first  visit  was  to  the  classic  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Acordada,  a  prison  which  contains  as 
unique  a  collection  of  malefactors  as  the  most 
civilized  cities  of  Europe  could  produce.  On  the 
same  principle  as  that  professed  by  the  philoso- 
pher, who,  durinc  a  naval  battle,  put  his  heail 
mto  a  hole  through  which  a  cannon  shot  had  just 
passed,  as  the  most  secure  place  in  the  ship,  so  do 
the  rogues  and  rascals,  the  pickpockets,  murder- 
ers, burglars,  highwaymen,  coiners,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  cnoose  to  re^de  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
gallows. 

"  My  companion,  who  was  perfectly  at  home 
in  this  locality,  recommended  that  we  should  first 
visit  a  celebrated  pulqueria,  where  he  would  intro- 
duce me  to  a  caballero— a  gentleman — who  knew 
everything  that  was  going  on,  and  would  inform 
us  what  amusements  were  on  foot  on  that  parti- 
cular night.  Arrived  at  the  pulque-shop,  we 
found  it  a  small  filthy  den,  crowded  with  men  and 
women  of  the  lowest  class,  swilling  the  popular 
liquor,  and  talking  unintelligible  slang.  My  cice- 
rone led  me  through  the  crowd,  directly  up  to  a 
man  who,  with  his  head  through  a  species  of  sack 
without  sleeves,  and  sans  chemise,  was  serving  out 
the  pulque  to  his  numerous  customers.  I  was 
introduced  as  *  un  forastero,  un  caballero  Yngles' 
— astraneer — an  English  eentleman,  his  particular 
friend.  Mine  host  politely  offered  his  hand,  as- 
sured me  that  his  house  and  all  in  it  was  mine 
from  that  hour,  poured  us  out  two  large  green 
tumblers  of  pulque,  and  requested  us  to  be  seated. 

**  It  was  soon  known  that  a  foreigner  was  in 
the  room.  In  spite  of  my  dress  and  common 
sarape*  I  was  soon  sineled  out  Cries  of  *  Estran- 
gero,  Tejano,  Yanque,  burro,'  saluted  me ;  I  was 
a  Texan,  a  Yankee,  and  consequently  burro — a 
jackass.  The  crowd  surrounded  me,  women  push- 
ed through  the  throng,  k  vet  el  burro — to  look  at 
the  jackass ;  and  threats  of  summary  chastisement 
and  ejection  were  muttered.  Seeing  that  affairs 
began  to  look  cloudy,  I  rose,  and,  placing  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  assured  the  caballeros  y  las  senoritas 
that  they  labored  under  a  slight  error:  that, 
although  my  face  was  white,  I  was  no  Texan, 
neither  was!  Yankee  nor  a  jackass,  but  *  Yngles, 
muy  amigo  a  la  republica' — an  Englishman,  hav- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  republic  much  at  heart ;  and 
that  my  affection  for  them,  and  hatred  of  theii 
enemies,  was  something  too  excessive  to  express  : 
that  to  prove  this,  my  only  hope  was,  that  they 
would  do  me  the  kindness  to  discuss  at  their  leisure 
half  an  arrobn  of  pulque,  which  I  begged  then 
and  there  to  pay  for,  and  present  to  them  in  token 
of  my  sincere  friendship. 

*'  The  tables  were  instantly  turned :  I  was 
saluted  with  cries  of  <  Yiva  ei  Yngles !  Que  mue- 
ren  los  Yanqn^s !  Vivan  nosotros  y  pulque  !' — 
Hurrah  for  the  Englishman !    Death  to  the  Yan- 
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k«e8 !  Long  live  ourselves  and  pulque !  The 
dirty  wretches  thronged  round  to  shake  my 
band,  and  semi-drunken  poblanas  lavished  their 
embraces  on  '  el  gufiro.*  I  must  here  explain  that, 
in  Mexico,  people  with  fair  hair  and  complexions 
are  called  gudro,  gudra;  and,  from  the  caprice  of 
human  nature,  the  gudro  is  always  a  favourite  of 
the  fair  sex :  the  same  as,  in  our  country,  the 
olive-coloured  foreigners  with  black  hair  and 
beards  are  thought  *such  loves'  by  our  fair 
countrywomen.  The  gudro,  however,  shares  this 
favoritism  with  the  genuine  unadulterated  negro, 
who  is  also  greatly  admired  by  the  Mejicans. 

'*  After  leaving  the  pulqueria,  we  visited,  with- 
out suspicion,  the  dens  where  these  people  congre- 
gate for  the  night — filthy  cellars,  where  men, 
women,  and  children  were  sleeping,  rolled  in 
aarapes,  or  in  groups,  playing  at  cards,  furiously 
smoking,  quarreling,  and  fighting.  In  one  we 
were  attracted  to  the  corner  of  a  room,  whence 
issued  the  low  sobs  of  a  woman,  and,  drawing 
near  the  spot  as  well  as  the  almost  total  darkness 
would  admit,  i  saw  a  man,  pale  and  ghastly, 
stretched  on  a  sarape,  with  the  blood  streaming 
from  a  wound  in  the  right  breast,  which  a  half- 
naked  woman  was  trying  in  vain  to  quench. 

"  He  had  just  been  stabbed  by  a  lepero  with 
whom  he  had  been  playing  at  cards  and  quarreled, 
and  who  was  coolly  sitting  within  a  yard  of  the, 
wounded  man,  continuing  his  game  with  another, 
the  knife  lying  before  him  covered  with  blood. 

"  The  wound  was  evidently  mortal ;  but  no  one 
present  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  dying 
man,  excepting  the  woman,  who,  true  to  her  na- 
ture, was  endeavoring  to  relieve  him. 

'*  After  seeing  every  thing  horrible  in  this  region 
of  crime,  we  took  an  opposite  direction,  and, 
crossing  the  city,  entered  the  suburb  called  the 
Barrio  de  Santa  Anna, 

**  This  quarter  is  inhabited  by  a  more  respect- 
able cla«>s  of  villains.  The  ladrones  d  cabalto — 
knights  of  the  road — make  this  their  rendezvous, 
and  bring  here  the  mules  and  horses  they  have 
stolen.  It  is  also  much  frequented  by  the  arrieros, 
a  class  of  men  who  may  be  trusted  with  untold 
gold  in  the  way  of  trade,  but  who  are,  when  not 
*  en  atajV  (unemployed),  as  unscrupulous  as  their 
neighbors.  They  are  a  merry  set,  and  the  best 
of  companions  on  the  road ;  make  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but,  from  their  devotion  to  pulque  and  the 
lair  sex,  are  always  poor,  '  Gastar  dinero  como 
arriero* — to  spend  money  like  an  arhero — is  a 
common  saying. 

*'  In  a  meson  much  frequented  by  these  men, 
we  found  a  fandango  of  the  first  order  in  progress. 
An  atajo  havmg  arrived  from  Durun^,  the  arrieros 
belonging  to  it  were  celebrating  their  safe  arrival, 
by  entertaining  their  friends  with  a  bayle ;  and 
into  this  my  friend,  who  was  '  one  of  them,'  intro- 
duced me  as  an  amigo  particuiar — a  particular 
friend. 

**  The  entertainment  was  al-fresco,  no  room  in 
the  meson  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  com- 
pany ;  consequently  the  dancing  took  place  in  the 
eorral,  and  under  the  portales,  where  sat  the  mu- 
sicians, three  guitars  and  a  tamborine,  and  where 
also  wu  good  stoie  of  pulque  and  mezcal. 


*<  The  women,  in  their  dress  and  appearance, 
reminded  me  of  the  manolaa  of  Madrid.  Some 
wore  very  picturesuue  dresses,  and  all  had  massive 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  The  majority, 
however,  had  on  the  usual  poblana  enagua,  a  red 
or  yellow  kind  of  petticoat,  fringed  or  embroi- 
dered, over  the  simple  chemisette,  which,  loose 
and  uncon fined,  except  at  their  waists,  displayed 
most  prodigally  their  charms.  Stockings  are  never 
worn  by  this  class,  but  they  are  invariably  very 
particular  in  their  chaussure,  a  well- fitting  shoe 
showing  of!  their  small  well-formed  feet  and 
ankles. 

**  The  men  were  all  dressed  in  elaborate  Mexi- 
can finery,  and  in  the  costumes  of  the  difierent 
provinces  of  which  they  were  natives. 

**  The  dances  resembled,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
fandango  and  arabe  of  Spain,  but  were  more 
clumsy,  and  the  pantomimic  action  less  energetic 
and  striking.  Some  of  the  dances  were  descriptive 
of  the  difierent  trades  and  professions.  El  Zapa- 
tero,  the  shoemaker;  el  Sastroncito,  the  little 
tailor;  el  Espadero,  the  swordsman,  &c.,  were 
amongst  those  in  the  greatest  demand ;  the  guitar- 
players  keeping  time,  and  accompanying  them- 
selves with  their  voices  in  descriptive  songs. 

<*  The  fandango  had  progressed  very  peacefully, 
and  good  humour  had  prevailed  until  the  last 
hour,  when,  just  as  the  dancers  were  winding  up 
the  evening,  by  renewed  exertions  in  the  conclud- 
ing dance,  the  musicians,  inspired  by  pulque^ 
were  twanging  with  vigour  their  relaxed  catgut, 
and  a  general  chorus  was  being  roared  out  by  the 
romping  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  above  the  din 
and  clamor  a  piercing  shriek  was  heard  from  the 
corner  of  the  corral,  where  was  congregated  a 
knot  of  men  and  women,  who  chose  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  rosy  god  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening,  rather  than  the  exertions  of  the 
dance.  The  ball  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, everyone  hastening  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  shriek  proceeded. 

*'  Two  men  with  drawn  knives  in  their  hands 
were  struggling  in  the  arms  of  several  women, 
who  strove  to  prevent  their  encounter — one  of  the 
women  having  received  an  ugly  wound  in  the 
attempt,  which  had  caused  the  shriek  of  pain 
which  had  alarmed  the  dancers. 

••  *  Que  es  eso  ?* — ^What  is  this  ?— asked  a  tall 
powerful  Duranguenot  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  *Que  quieren  esos  gallos." — What 
do  those  game  cocks  want  ?  *  A  pelear  T — To 
fight,  eh  ?  « Vamos,  a  ver  los  toros  ?'— Come,  let 
us  see  the  fun ! — he  shouted.  In  an  instant  a 
ring  was  formed ;  men  and  women  standing  at  a 
respectable  distance,  out  of  reach  of  the  knives. 
Two  men  held  the  combatants,  who,  with  sarapes 
rolled  round  their  arms,  passion  darting  out  of 
their  fiery  eyes,  looked  like  two  bulldogs  ready  for 
the  fray. 

*'  At  a  signal  they  were  loosed  at  each  otber» 
and,  with  a  shout,  rushed  on  with  uplifted  knives, 
it  was  short  work  with  them,  for  at  the  first  blow 
the  tendons  of  the  right  arm  of  one  of  them  were 
severed,  and  his  weapon  fell  to  the  ground ;  and 
as  his  antagonist  was  about  to  plunge  his  knils 
into  the  body  of  bis  disanned  foe,  the  bystanden 
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nubad  in  ud  jmrented  it,  U  the  nme  momeii 
lint  the  patnilla  (the  patrai)  ralered  the  com 
with  bayonets  drawn,  and  tauve  ipti  pttU  was  lb 
word ;  a  visit  to  ihe  Acoidada  t«inc  ibe  certaii 

E.bI^  of  beini;  concerned  in  a  brawl  whet 
vca  have  been  naed,  it  taken  by  the  niani 
For  mjaelf,  wiib  a  couple  of  aoldiera  nt  nij  liMlt 
I  flew  out  of  Ibe  gate,  and  never  atopped  until 
found  myaelf  safe  under  the  aheets,  joal  as  day 
break  waa  tinging  the  top  of  the  cathedraL" 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Ruzton  as  to  thi 
Mexican  character  is  thoroughly  corroho 
rated  by  all  their  historical  acts.  But  we  di 
not  see  the  le^wtur  the  author  insiata  on  o 
the  remedy  being  found  in  a  monarchy.  Wi 
rather  incline  to  the  smalgamation  with  th< 
American  Union. 

"  The  Mexicans,  as  a  people,  rank  decided!] 
low  in  ihe  scale  of  humanity.  They  are  deficien 
in  moral  aa  well  as  physical  orgaoizalion :  by  thi 
latter  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  they  are  wantinf 
in  corporeal  qualities,  althoncb  certainly  inferior  t( 
most  races  in  bodily  stren^;  bat  there  is  a  de 
ficiency  in  that  respect,  which  is  invariably  fonnt 
attendant  upon  a  low  stale  of  moral  oi  intpllectua 
onaniz&iion.  They  ate  treacherons,  cnnning 
indolent,  and  without  energy,  and  cowardly  bj 
natare.  Inherent,  instinctive  cowardice  is  rarelj 
DMl  with  in  any  race  of  men,  yet  I  affirm  that  ir 
this  instance  it  certainly  exists,  and  is  moat  con- 
apicnous;  they  possess  at  the  same  time  Iha: 
amoani  of  bruti^b  indiSerence  to  death  which  can 
be  tamed  to  good  account  in  soldiers,  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  properly  led,  that  the  Mexicans  wodU 
on  this  account  behave  tolerably  well  in  the  fieldj 
bnt  no  more  than  tolerably. 

....    ■.        _.    --.f  of  l:,[]g. 
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gress ot  become  civilized  until  its  present  popnie 
tlon  is  supplanted  by  a  more  energetic  one.  TTie 
present  would-be  republican  fonn  of  government 
IS  not  adapted  to  such  a  population  aa  exists  in 
Mexico,  as  is  plainly  evident  in  the  eflfects  ot  the 
constantly  tecurring  revolutions.  Until  a  people 
can  appreciate  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligioDS  liberty,  the  advantages  of  free  inslitntiona 
an  thrown  away  upon  Ihem.  A  long  minority 
has  to  be  passed  through  before  this  can  be  eflect- 
rd;  and  in  this  instance,  before  Ibe  requisite  fit- 
ness can  be  attained,  the  country  will  prolnbly 
have  passed  from  the  bands  of  its  present  owners 
to  a  more  able  and  energetic  tace.  On  the  subject 
of  government  I  will  not  touch:  1  maintain 
that  ibe  Mexicans  ate  incapable  of  lelf-gqvtm- 
tnent,  and  will  always  be  so  until  regenerated. 
The  separation  from  Spain  has  been  the  ruin  of 
the  connlry,  which,  by-lbe-bye,  is  quite  ready  to 
revert  to  its  former  owners;  and  the  prevailing 
feeling  over  the  whole  country  inclines  to  Ibe  re- 
eatablishment  of  a  monarcbicaisystein.  The  mi- 
aerable  anarchy  which  baa  existed  since  its  separa- 
tion, has  sufficiently  and  bitterly  proved  to  the 
people  Ihe  inadequacy  of  the  present  one ;  and  Ibe 
wonder  is,  that,  with  the  large  arialocratic  party 
which  BO  greatly  prepoodwalea  in  Hoxico  (the 


army  and  the  chnreb),  this  mnch-to-be-deKicd 
event  has  nol  been  brought  about, 

"  The  cause  of  tbt  two  hundred  andlkiTty-Mtien 
tevolntions  which,  since  the  declaration  of  its  in- 
dependence, have  thai  number  of  times  turned  Ibe 
country  upside  down,  has  been  individual  ambi- 
tion and  lust  of  power.  The  intellectual  power 
is  in  the  bands  o:  a  few,  end  bv  this  miaorily  all 
the  revolutions  are  effected.  Toe  army  once  pin- 
ed ovet  (which,  by  Ibe  aid  of  bribes  and  the  priest 
hood,  is  an  easy  mailer),  the  wished- for  consum- 
mation is  at  once  brought  about.  It  thus  happens 
that,  instead  of  a  free  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  country  is  ruled  by  a  most  perfect  milita- 
ry despotism . 

"  The  population  is  divided  into  but  two  classea 
— the  high  and  Ibe  low:  there  is  no  intermediate 
rank  to  connect  the  two  exliemes,  and  consequent- 
ly the  hialus  between  them  is  deep  and  strongly 
marked.  The  lelalion  subeisline  between  the 
peasantry  and  Ibe  wealthy  haciendados,  or  land- 
ownera,  is  a  species  of  serfdom,  little  better  than 
slavery  itself.  Money,  in  advance  of  wages,  ia 
generally  lent  to  the  peon  or  labourer,  who  is  hj 
law  bound  to  serve  the  lender,  if  required,  until 
such  time  as  the  debt  is  repaid  ;  and  as  care  is 
taken  that  Ibis  shall  never  happen,  Ihe  debtor  re- 
mains a  bondsman  to  the  day  ol  his  death. 

"  Law  or  justice  hardly  exists  in  name  even, 
and  Ihe  ignomnt  peasantry,  under  the  prieetly 
ihraldom  which  holds  them  in  physical  as  well  as 
moral  bondage,  have  neither  the  energy  nor  cour- 
age to  stand  up  for  the  amelioration  ot  their  cod- 
diiion,  or  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty,  which  it  is 
[he  theoretical  bcMst  of  republican  govemmenta 
[heir  system  so  lately  deals  in,  but  which,  in 
reality,  is  a  praclicaE  falsehood  and  delusion." 

The  propensity  of  horses  and  mules,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  to  mistake  each  other's 
[ails  for  hay,  when  hungry,  has  more  than 
■iiice  caused  us  mortification  in  the  endsn- 
Terment  of  our  fourfooled  beauties  ;  and  we 
iympathize  heartily  with  the  Irareller. 

"  One  event  oecnired  in  Mapimi  which  annoy- 
)d  me  excessively.  The  night  of  my  arrival,  mv 
mimals,  I  fear,  were  rather  scantily  supplied  wiln 
»rn  ;  and,  to  revenge  the  slight,  the  mules  ate  the 
ail  of  mv  beautiful  Panchilo  to  the  very  dock — a 
ail  whicn  I  had  tied,  and  combed, and  (ended  with 
he  greatest  care  and  afiectlon.  In  the  morning  I 
lardly  recoeiiised  the  animal ;  his  once  ornamental 
tppendage  looked  as  if  it  had  been  gnawed  by 
ats,  and  his  whole  appeatRnce  was  disfigured.  I 
^t  a  pair  of  sheara,  and  clipped  and  cut,  but  only 
nade  mailers  worse,  and  was  fain  lo  desist  after 
in  hour's  attempt.  The  tails  of  the  mules  were  at 
he  end  of  my  journey  picked  like  a  bone,  for, 
vbenever  their  supper  was  poor,  they  immediate- 
y  fell  lo  work  on  each  other's  tails." 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
vho  sympathize  with  Mexicans  against 
heir  invaaen,  the  following  pusage,   re- 
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qvefting  them  to  expound  to  us  which  are 
toe  civilized  men  and  which  the  savages. 

*'  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  against 
the  daring  saviujes,  a  species  of  company  was 
formed  by  the  Chiboahoenos,  with  a  capital  raised 
by  subscription.  This  companv,  under  tbe 
anspicesof  the  government,  offered  a  bountv  of 
50  dollars  a  scalp,  as  an  inducement  to  people  to 
undertake  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Apaches.  One  Don  Santiago  Kirker,  an  Irishman, 
long  resident  in  Mexico,  and  for  many  years  a 
trapper  and  Indian  trader  in  the  far  west,  whose 
exploits  in  Indian  killing  would  fill  a  volume, 
was  placed  at  tbe  head  ofa  band  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  including  several  Shawnee  and 
Delaware  Indians,  and  sent '  en  campana '  against 
the  Apaches.  The  fruits  of  the  campaign  were 
the  trophies  I  saw  dangling  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

**  In  the  month  of  August,  the  Apaches  being 
then  <  en  paz  '  with  the  state,  enteredf  nnarmed, 
the  village  of  Galeana,  for  the  purpose  of  trading. 
This  band,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy,  including  women  and  children,  was  under 
the  command  of  a  celebrated  chief,  and  had  no 
doubt  committed  many  atrocities  on  the  Mexicans ; 
but  at  this  time  they  had  signified  their  desire  for 
peace  to  the  government  of  Chihuahua,  and  were 
now  trading  in  good  faith,  and  under  protection  of 
the  faith  of  treaty.  News  of  their  arrival  having 
been  sent  to  Kirker,  he  imm«liately  forwarded 
several  kegs  of  spirits,  with  which  they  were  to  be 
regaled,  and  detained  in  the  villa^  until  he  could 
arrive  with  his  band.  On  a  certain  day,  about  ten 
in  the  morning,  the  Indians  being  at  the  time  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  amusing  themselves,  and  unarm- 
ed, Kirker  sent  forward  a  messenger  to  say  that  at 
such  an  hour  he  would  be  there. 

'*  The  Mexicans,  when  they  saw  him  approach 
with  his  partv,  suddenly  seized  their  arms  and  set 
upon  the  unfortunate  Indians,  who,  without  even 
their  knives,  attempted  no  resistance,  but,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  sround  when  they  saw  Kirker*s 
men  surroundinf  mem,  submitted  to  their  fate. 
The  infuriated  Mexicans  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex ;  with  fiendish  shouts  thej  massacred  their 
unresisting  victims,  glutting  their  long  pent-up  re- 
venge of  manv  years  of  persecution.  One  woman, 
big  with  child,  rushed  mto  the  church,  clasping 
the  altar  and  crying  for  mercy  for  herself  and  un- 
born babe.  She  was  followed,  and  fell  pierced 
with  a  dozen  lances;  and  then  (it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  such  an  atrocity,  but  I  had 
it  from  an  eye-witness  on  the  spot  not  two  months 
after  the  tragedy)  the  child  was  torn  alive  from 
the  ^t  palpitating  body  of  his  mother,  first  plung- 
ed into  the  holy  water  to  be  baptized,  and  im- 
mediately its  brains  were  dashed  out  against  a 
wall. 

"  A  hundred  and  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  slaughtered,  and  with  the  scalps 
carried  on  poles,  Kirker*8  party  entered  Chihua- 
hua— in  procession,  headed  by  the  governor  and 
priests,  with  bands  of  music  escorting  them  in 
triumph  to  the  town." 


Then  follows  another  picture  of 
troops. 


**  This  escort — save  the  mark  !— consisted  of 
two  or  three  dragoons  of  the  regiment  of  Vera 
Cruz,  which  had  been  several  years  in  Santa  F€ 
but  had  run  away  with  the  Governor  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Americans,  and  were  now  stationed 
at  Chihuidiua.  Their  horses — wretched,  half- 
starved  animals— were  borrowed  for  the  occasion ; 
and  the  men,  refusing  to  march  without  some  pro- 
vision for  the  roEui,  were  advanced  their  *  suefdo ' 
by  a  patriotic  merchant  of  the  town  who  gave 
each  a  handful  of  copper  coins,  which  they  care- 
fully tied  up  in  the  comers  of  their  sarapes.  Their 
dress  was  original  and  uniform  (in  rajB;s).  One 
had  on  a  dirty  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  another 
a  hankerchief  tied  round  his  head.  One  had  a 
portion  of  a  jacket,  another  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  overalls,  open  to  the  winds,  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knees.  All  were  bootless  and  unspur- 
red.  One  had  a  rusty  sword  and  lance,  another  a 
gun  without  a  hammer,  the  third  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows. Although  the  nights  were  piercingly  cold, 
they  had  but  one  wretched,  tattered  sarape  of  the 
commonest  kind  between  them,  and  no  rations  of 
any  description. 

**  These  were  regulars  of  the  regiment  of  Vem 
Cruz.  I  may  as  well  here  mention  that,  two  or 
three  months  after.  Colonel  Doniphan;  with  900 
volunteers,  marched  through  the  state  of  Chihua- 
hua, defeating  on  the  one  occasion  3,000  Mexicans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  taking  the  city  itself, 
without  losing  one  man  in  the  campaign. 

*'  At  Sacramento  the  Mexicans  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  formidable  breastwoiks,  having  ten 
or  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  in  battery,  and  num- 
bering at  least  3,000.  Will  it  be  believed  that  these 
miserable  creatures  were  driven  from  their  po- 
sition, and  slaughtered  like  sheep  by  900  raw 
backwoodsmen,  who  did  not  lose  one  single  man 
in  the  encounter  .'** 

A  specimen  of  the  peddling  Yankee  in 
New  Mexico: 

'*  We  encamped  on  a  bleak  bluff,  without  tim- 
ber or  grass,  which  overlooked  the  stream.  Late 
in  the  evening  we  heard  the  creaking  of  a  wagon's 
wheels,  and  the  wo-ha  of  the  driver,  as  he  urged 
his  oxen  up  the  sandy  bluff.  A  wagon  drawn  by 
six  yoke  ot  oxen  soon  made  its  appearance,  under 
tbe  charge  of  a  tall  raw-boned  Yankee.  As  soon 
as  he  had  unyoked  his  cattle,  he  approached  our 
hre,  and,  seating  himself  almost  in  the  blaze, 
stretching  his  Jong  legs  at  the  same  time  into  the 
ashes,  he  broke  out  with,  '  Cuss  such  a  darned 
country,  I  say !  Wall,  strangers,  an  ugly  camp 
this,  1  swar;  and  what  my  cattle  ull  do  I  don'l 
know,  for  they  have  not  eat  since  we  put  out  of 
Santa  F^,  and  are  darned  near  giv  out,  that's  a 
fact ;  and  thar's  nothin'  here  for  'em  to  eat,  surely. 
Wall,  they  must  just  hold  on  till  to-morrow,  for  I 
have  only  got  a  pint  of  com  apiece  for  'em  to-night 
anyhow,  so  there's  no  two  ways  about  that 
Strangers,  I  guess  now  yon'll  have  a  skillet  among 
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y«;  if  yn  &  mind  la  tmdo,  I'D  just  buve  it  right  *  for  a  war-danea  orolber  fNtivlty,  without  danger 

offi  BDfbow,  Ml  just  borrow  it  lo-nighr  to  bake  la  ihemNlves,  and  merely  lor  the  Irouble  of  fclch- 

mj  bread,  and,  if  yer  wish  to  (rode,  name  yec  ing  Ihem. 

price.     Cus8  eich  a  darned  country,  aay  1 1    Jist  "  Thus,  half  Ibe  year,  ibe  settlers  fear  to  leave 

look  at  them  oxen,  null  ye  '. — ^Ihey'Te  oigh  upon  their  bouses,  and  their  corn  and  grain  often  remain 

two  hundred  miles  (o  go?  for  I'm  bound  to  catch  ancut,  Ibb  Indians  being  near;  thus  ibe  Taliant 

up  the  sogers  afore  Ibey  reach  the  Poas,  and  there's  Mexicans  refuse  to  leave  the  shelter  of  Iheir  bnr- 

noi  a  «>  in 'em.'  rows  even  to  secure  iheir  only  food.    Ai  thew 

"  ■  Well,'  I  TenlDred  to  put  in,  feelinx  for  the  limes  their  »ufierin^  are  extreme,  being  reduced  to 

poor  beasts,  which  were  still  yoked  and  atanding  the  verge  of  starvation  :  and  the  old  Canadian  huo- 

iD  Ibe  liver  completely  done  up,  '  would  it  not  be  ler  told  me  that  be  and  his  son  entirely  tiupported 

ss  well  for  you  to  feed  ihen  at  once  and  let  them  the  people  on  several  occasions  by  the  produce  of 

rest  ?'  Iheir  rifles,  while  the  maize  was  tying  tolling  in  tbe 

"•Wall,  Iguessif  you'll  some  of  you  lend  me  fields.     There  are  sufficient  men  in  ibe  selllement 

a  band,   I'll   fix  'em   right  off;  tho',  darn  em '.  lo  exterminate  the  Yuta«,  were  they  not  entirely 

they've  giv  me  a  pretty  darned  lot  of  trouble,  they  devoid  of  courage ;  bul,  as  it  is,  Ihey  allow  tbem- 

llBTe,  dam  em  !  but  the  crlttura  will  have  to  eat  I  selves  to  be  bulQed  and  ill-treated  wilh  ihe  moat 

b'Ueve.'  perfect  impunity. 

'<  I  willingly  lent  him  the  aJd  be  required,  and  "  Against  Iheu  same  Indians  a  parly  of  a  dozen 

also  added  to  their  rations  some  com  which  my  Sbawnee  and  Delaware  Irappera  waged  a  long  and 

uima.ls,  already  full,  were  turning  up  Ibeir  noses  mast  destructive  war,  until  al  last  ibe  Yuias  were 

St,  and  which  ibe  oxen  greedily  devoured.     This  fain  lo  beg  for   peace,  after  losing  many  of  Iheir 

done,  he  returned  lo  the  Sre  and  haked  his  cake,  most  famous  warriors  and  chiefs.    The  cowardly 

fried  his  bacon,  and  made  bis  coSee,  his  tongue  Mexicans,  however,  have  seldom  summoned  cou> 

•11  the  while  keeping  up  an  incesaanl  clack.    This  rage  lo  strike  a  blow  In  their  own  defence,  and  are 

man   was  by   himself  having  a  journey  of  Iwo  so  thoroughly  despised  by  their  savage  enemies, 

hundred  miles  before  him  and  twelve  oxen  and  that  they  never  scruple  to  attack  ibem,  however 

bis  wagon  lo  look  after ;  but  dollars,  dollars,  dol-  large  the  parly,  or  in  spile  of  the  greatest  disparity 

lara,  was  all  he  ihouzht  of.      Everything  he  saw  in  numbers  between  them," 
lying  about  he  instanlTy  seized,  wondered  what  it 

cost,wbatil  was  worth,  offered  to  trade  for  it  ot  Our  readers  will  scarcely  rise  from  thepe- 

uiything  else  by  which  ha  might  tarn  a  penny,  tus&l  of  Mr.  Ruxton's  book  without  the  con- 

neverwailing  foran  answer,  and  rattling  on, eal-  viction  that  the   most  fortunate  " Conquest 

ing,  drinking,  and  talking  without  intermission  ;  ^f  Mexico"  will  be  thM  of  the  United  States' 

and  at  lasl.  gathering  himself  up,  wid,  Wall,  I  thai  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can 

Eueur  hum  mlumy  wagonnow.andsomeolyou  l      ^      ,     i.              u   u     .u         -ii.  i          i     r 

Will,  may  be.  give  a  lonk  round  aE  Ihe  cattle  .very  """PP^"  '«  ''"  YT'^,'"'.  »''\"'tl«lj''^»'  °f 

now  and   iheS,  and  I'll  thank  you:  and  saying  the  power  wbich  holds   m   cheek  the  inces- 

this,  with  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump,  was  inside  bis  »""l  quarrels  of  hostile  tribes.     "  hether  it 

mgoa  and  snoring  in  a  cou]>ie  of  minutes,"  can  be  made  lo  pay  the  United  Slates  for 
their  trouble  uid  outlay,  is  another  aflair  ;  but 

Another  specimen  of  the  qualities  of  the  certainly  the  Mexicana  and  the  world  at 

New  Mexicans  :  large  will  benefit  by  a  process  which  will 

.,             ,       .             ,                     ,    ,  destroy  anarchy,    and  establish  settled  eo- 

jjJJ"  T  "(.."^J!!!^  i"*"  .^  tnore  wretched  or  ^„nm^„t.  We  ihink  it  likely  that  the  shrewd 

degradmg  than  the  social   and  moral  condition  ol  „     ,           .,         ...,■'        ,i         i          u 

di? inhabitants  of  New  Mexico:  but  in  this  re-  Yankees,  though  they  have  outlayed  much 

moteeelllemenl,  anything  J  bad  formerly  imagined  capital  in  Ibe  war,  will  contrive  to  make  the 

tobelben<pfiuuJ(raof  misery,  fell  far  short  of  country  pay  future  expenses  of  occupation, 

the  nt-Vd}/  : — such  is  the  degradation  o(  tbe  people  Sure  we  are  that  all  British  merchants  and 

of  Ibe  Bio  Colorado.     Growing  a  bare  sufficiency  miners  will  rejoice  at  the  change  of  rulers, 

to  their  own  support,  they  holdibe  little  land  they  Qne  only  possible  evil  do  we  discetn— tbe 

cohivate,  and  ihetr  wreiched  hovels,  on  sufferance  ^^j^^,  (,f  a^yg„  .  but  even  that  we  should 

from  Ihe  barbarous  Yutas,  who  actually  tolerate  _„.  .„„_„,   -,  •,  ■'  '     ,l    „  .„„  „r  »...,«,.;..,. 

their  presence  in  Iheir  country  for  Ihe  sole  purpose  "°*  'fS"^'  '*  '   >^<^re  the  means  of  removng 

of  having  at  their  command  a  slock  of  grain  aSda  '^e  slave  population  from  the  States  of  the 

herd  of  moles  and  horses,  which  Ihey  make  no  UniOQ. 

■cruple  of  helping  themselves  to,  whenever  ihev  Mr.  Ruxton  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  and 

lequire  a  remount  or  a  supply  of  farinaceous  food,  the  Geographical  Society  possesses  in  him  a 

Moreover,  when  a  war  expedition  against  a  hostile  capital  traveller.     We  are  puzzled  at  limes 

tribe  has  failed,  and  no  scalps  have  been  secured  to  make  out  whether  he  is  English  or  Ame- 

to  ensure  the  returning  warriors  a  welcome  to  ibei.  rican  or  Spanish  ;  indeed,  be  seems  lo  have 

village,  Ihe  Rio  Cooiado  is  akindof  game  pre-  ,,,         ,    '^  „   '        .t           u  >i     m  .u- 

«rve,  where  the  Yutaa  have  a  certainty  of  filling  "iieen  born  all  c>ver  the  world."     Kothmg 

ibeirbag  it  their  oibercoversdmw  blank.  Here  they  Romes  amiM  to  him,  and  he  has  a  most  hap- 

am  always  depend  upon  procuring  a  few  brace  ol  py  aptitude  for  assimilating  to  the  people  he 

Mexican  acalpi,  wbui  aiuh  traphiM  an  required  Yisits.     It  i>  not  ofien  that  one  meets  with  a 
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hand  equally  practised  with  the  long  rifle, 
*'  bowie  knife  and  Colt's  revolver,"  and  at 
the  same  time  so  apt  at  the  pen  ;  and  with  all 
this,  an  iron  constitution  to  withstand  heat, 
cold,  hunger,  and  thirst.  He  seems  perfectly 
free  from  prejudice,  and  the  sole  fault  we 
find  with  him  is  a  hardness  of  nature  which 
talks  lightly  of  human  cruelties,  and  not  al- 
ways taking  pains  to  put  the  slang  of  blood- 
shedding  in  Indian  war  into  inverted  commas. 
"  Some  hair,"  "  top-knots,"  "  love-locks," 
and  other  epithets  of  the  brutal  scalping  race, 
are  set  down  by  Mr.  Ruzton  as  though  they 
were  in  accordance  with  his  own  habitual 
practice.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  anec- 
dote to  be  true,  that  Sir  William  Drummond 
Stewart  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  scalp  of  an  Indian  who  had  sto- 
len his  horse,  and  that  a  mountain  trapper 
took  the  scalp  and  received  the  reward  ac- 
cordingly. If  it  be  true,  it  shows  by  what 
processes  a  civilized  man  ma^  be  converted 
into  a  murderous  savage. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  news 
has  arrived  that  peace  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cession  of  a  large  slice  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  to  be  paid  in  exchange.     This  is 


J  another  ^  Cosa  de  Mejico,'  and  somethiiu; 
new  under  the  sun— a  people  of  Spanish 
blood  acknowledging  themselvps  conquered. 
How  the  dollars,  the  pesos  fuerteSy  are  to  be 
divided,  how  many  will  go  to  the  actual  ne- 
gotiators, how  many  to  Santa  Anna,  and  how 
many  to  the  public  chest,  is  a  '  Cosa  de  Me- 
jico' of  little  importance.  Nor  is  the  whole 
matter  yet  certain.  The  treaty,  although 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  leaves  yet  three 
months  after  the  ratification  for  the  American 
army  to  remain  in  Mexico,  and  still  longer  if 
the  season  be  sickly.  It  will  be  odd  to  us  if 
in  the  meantime  the  Mexicans  do  not  furnish 

i  sutficient  reason  for  breaking  off  the  treaty 
and  leaving  Jonathan  in  possession  of  the 
whole  instead  of  this  slice,  and  with  a  repu- 
diation of  the  dollar  payment,  save  a  small 
instalment  to  Santa  Anna  of  the  cork  leg, 
ttttnsuis.  Heaven  help  the  Mexicans  if  the 
Americans  do  retire  !  They  will  fall  to  upon 
each  other^s  throats  with  fresh  zest,  all  the 
decent  people  will  retire  to  the  American 
territory,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  specta- 
cle to  the  world,  the  Americans  will  again 
march  in  by  common  consent,  and  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Union  will  ultimately  be  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  a  railway  for  all 
nations  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 


From    th«   Qaartcrly   Rtfieir. 

LORD  HERVEY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  GEORGE  II. 

Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second^from  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Queen 
Caroline.  By  John  Lord  Hcrvey.  Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscript  at  lok- 
worth,  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,1848. 


It  has  been  known  ever  since  Walpole  pub- 
lished his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  in  1757,  that  John  Lord  Hervey, 
the  Sporus  of  Pope,  had  left  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  George  11. ;  and  it  was  stated  by 
Bowles,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  1806,  that 
Lord  Hervey ^s  dying  injunction  must  pre- 
Tent  their  appearance  during  the  lifetime  of 
George  111.  That  injunction,  however,  was 
not  Lord  Hervey's,  but  contained  in  the 
will  of  his  son  Augustus,  third  Ear]^f  Bris- 
tol, whose  nephew,  the  first  Marquis,  now 
at  last,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  death 
of  George  III.,  authorizes  the  publication. 
Mr.  Croker's  fitness  for  the  editorial  task 
had  no  doubt  been  suggested  by  his  edition 
of  Lady  Hervey'a  Letters,  182L  That  lady 


(the  famous  Mary  Lepell)  survived  her  lord 
for  many  years,  and  several  of  her  friends, 
among  others  probably  Lord  Hailos  and 
Horace  Walpole,  had  been  allowed  by  her 
to  peruse  parts  of  the  Memoirs  ;  but  Lord 
Hailes,  who  in  1778  justly  described  them 
as  '  written  with  great  freedom,'  hinted  that 
whenever  they  appeared  the  origin  of  the 
antipathy  between  George  11.  and  his  eldest 
son  would  be  '  revealed  to  posterity,' — and 
that  promise  is  not  redeemed  in  the  text 
now  given  to  the  world. 

The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Marquis,  upon  the  expiring  of  the  testa- 
mentary injunction,  examined  the  MS.  with 
a  view  to  publication,  and  not  only  conceiv- 
ed that  a  atill  longer  auppreasioii  would  be 
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expedient,  bnt  that  some  of  its  contents 
onght  never  to  be  rovealed  at  all.  His 
Lordship  accordingly  cat  oat  and  burnt  va- 
rioas  passages ;  and  as  he  was  careful  to  mark 
the  place  and  extent  of  each  laceration,  the 
editor  concludes  from  the  context  that  they 
all  bore  reference  to  the  feuds  in  the  royal 
family.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  thus 
lost  a  clue  to  what  certainly  is  a  very  per- 
plexing mystery ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
alienation  between  Prince  Frederick  and 
not  only  his  father,  but  his  mother,  was 
strong  and  decided  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
early  youth — years  before  he  ever  saw  Eng- 
land ;  and  historical  enquirers  will  now  be 
more  than  ever  puzzled,  since  Hervey's  Me- 
moirs show  that  the  parental  animosity  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  contemplate,  if  possible, 
his  actual  disinheritance : — an  extravagance 
alleffed  by  Frederick  himself,  or  at  his  sux^ 
gestion,  in  the  scandalous  mock  faiij-tale 
of  Prince  TiUj  but  not  heretofore  confirmed 
by  any  better  authority. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  noble  owner  of 
the  MS.  had  consulted  some  experienced 
literary  adviser  before  he  made  irremediable 
mutilations,   some  of  them  possibly  of  no 
ordinary  importance.     Mr.  Croker  telb  us 
he  has  altered  nothing  of  the  text  confided 
to  him,  except  words  or  phrases  not  compa- 
tible with  modem  notions  of  decorum — a 
liberty  which  every  recent  editor  of  old  let- 
ters or  journals  has  (or  ought  to  have)  ex- 
emplified.    No  man  can  be  justified  in  pub- 
lishing for  the  first  time  gross  indocendes ; 
and  expressions  that  have  this  character  to 
every  modem  eye  abounded  in  the  familiar 
intercourse,  oral  or  epistolary,  of  the  purest 
men  and  even  women  a  hundred  years  ago 
— as  well  as  in  the  most  classical  literature 
of  their  age.     But  Mr.  Croker  felt  that  this  I 
is  a  very  nice  and  difficult  part  of  an  edi- 
tor's task.     To  omit  such  things  whoUv  and 
leave  no  indication  of  them — is  reajjy  to 
destroy  historical  evidence,  both  ae  to  indi- 
vidual character  and  national  manners*  His 
rule  has  been  ^  to  suppress,  but  not  to  con- 
ceal.'   We  are  to  take  it  for  granted,  fAen, 
that  whenever  we  see  EdUoruU  asterisks  or 
brackets  there  was  heinous  offensiveness — 
fbr  the  text,  as  we  have  it,  is  still  ^written 
with  great  freedom'  in  every  sense  of  that 
word.     We  doubt  not  Mr.  Croker's  discre- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  small  risk,  especially 
in  these  days  of  blue-stockinff  activity,  that 
the  scmples  of  delicacy  may  be  indu^;ed  to 
the  serious  damage  of  historical  testimony 
— and  we  venture  to  sugj^  that  among  all 
Ofor  book-dabf  there  mi|^t  woU  be  one  to 


perpetuate  unmutilated  copies  of  private 
memoirs  and  correspondence.  The  plan  of 
limited  impressions,  kept  exclusively  for  a 
small  circle,  might  in  this  case  be  service- 
able to  purposes  of  real  value. 

These  Memoirs  extend  over  the  first  ten 
years  of  George  the  Second's  reign  ( 1727 — 
1737),  during  seven  of   which  the  author 
was  domesticated  in  the  palace.  Of  his  per- 
sonal history  before  they  commence, and  after 
their  conclusion,  we  have  even  now  rather 
slender  information ;  but  Mr.  Croker  has 
probably  given  us  all  that  the  world  will  ever 
have.     He  has  certainly  added  a  good  deal 
to  what    we  formerly  possessed,  and,  we 
think,  enough  to  prepare  us  very  tolerably 
for  the  appreciation  of  Hervey's  posthumous 
narrative,  as  well  as  to  render  intelligible 
not  a  few  hitherto  dark  allusions  in  the 
prose  and  the  verse  of  his  friend  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  and  their  common  enemy.  Pope. 
John  Hervey,  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Bristol,  was  bora  in  1696.     His  fa- 
ther, the  representative  of  an  ancient  and 
wealthy  family,  was  one  of  the  leading  Whig 
commoners  at  the  revolution,  created  a  peer 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1703  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Marlborough,  and  rewarded  for  his 
Hanoverian  zeal  by  the  earldom  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I. :  a  man  of  powerful  ta- 
lents, elegant  accomplishments,  and  unspot- 
ted worth  in  every  relation  of  life,  but  not 
without  a  harmless  share  in  that  hereditary 
eccentricity  of  character  which  suggested 
Lady  Mary  Wortley's  division  of  the  human 
race  into  men,  women,  and  Herveys.   After 
his  elevation  in  1714  he  appears  to  have 
lived  constantly  at  his  noble  seat  of  Ick- 
worth,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  divided  his  ac- 
tive hours  between  his  books,  his  farm,  and 
country  spOrts,  and  solaced  his  leisure  with 
eternal  grumblings.  The  peerage — the  earl- 
dom— sufficed  not ;  he  would  fain  have  had 
Solitical  office,  and  since  this  was  not  ten- 
ered  to  him,  he  would  take  no  farther 
share  in  the  business  of  Parliament.     His 
wife  was  a  Lady  of  the  Beddiamber  to  Caro- 
line both  as  Princess  of  Wales  and  as  Queen 
of  England,  and  four  of  his  sons,  as  they 
grew  up,  were  provided  for  by  royal  favor, 
two  of  them  with  places  in  the  household;  but 
still  he  grumbled ;  and  though  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  progeny  inherited  few  or 
none  of  his  virtues,  he  imitated  and  exag- 
gerated all  the  good  man's  foibles. 

Lord  Bristol's  eldest  son,  Carr  Lord  Her- 
vey, was  early  attadied  to  the  household  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (Greorge  II.),  and  is 
aaid  hj  Walpole  to  have  been  endowed  wiUi 
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abilities  eyen  snperior  to  those  of  his  bro- 
ther John.  He  died  yoang  and  unmarried ; 
bnt  his  short  life  had  been  Tory  profligate. 
Aooording  to  Lady  Louisa  Stewart  (in  the 
Anecdotes  prefixed  to  the  late  Lord  Wham- 
diffe'B  edition  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley's 
works),  it  was  generally  believed  that  Carr 
was  the  real  father  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
besides  various  circumstances  statea  by  Lady 
Louisa  in  corroboration  of  that  story,  it  de- 
rives new  support  from  the  sketches  of  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole's  interior  life  in  the  Me- 
moirs now  before  us,  but  still  more,  per- 
haps from  the  literary  execution  of  the  Me- 
moirs themselves,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of 
talent,  taste,  and  temper  which  they  evince. 
If  the  virtuoso  of  Strawberry  Hill  was  not 
entitled  to  a  place  in  Lady  Marv's  third 
dass,  he  at  least  bore  a  most  stnking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  that  class  with  whom 
she  was  best  acquainted  ;  and  certainly  no 
man  or  woman — or  Hervey — ever  bore  less 
likeness  than  he  did,  physically,  morally, 
or  intellectuaUy,  to  the  pater  guem  nuptuB 
demanstrabani, 

John  Hervey,  on  leaving  Cambridge  in 
1715,  travelled  for  some  little  time  on  the 
Continent,  and  then,  not  immediately  suc- 
ceediog  in  his  application  for  a  commission 
in  the  Guards,   attached  himself  to  the 
<<  young  court^^  at  Richmond,  where  the 
Prince  and  Princess  had  his    mother  and 
brother  already  in  their  household.    Caro- 
line was  then  a  little  turned  of  thirty,  come- 
ly, high  in  health  and  spirits,  and,  besides 
ue  Chesterfields,  Scarboroughs,  Bathursts, 
the  Howards,  Bellendens,  and  Lepells  of 
her  proper  circle,  had  also  in  her  neighbor- 
hood and  confidence  Pope  and  the  minor 
literati  of  his  little   brotherhood.     Lady 
Mary  Wortley,  too,  occupied   a   villa   at 
Twidcenham.     To  all  this  brilliant  society 
John  Hervey  found  ready  access,  and  he 
soon  became  one  of  its  acknowledged  lights ; 
his  person  was  eminently  handsome,  though 
in  too  effeminate  a  style — ^his  wit  piquant — 
his  literature,  considering  his  station  and 
opportunities,  very  remarkable — his  rhymes 
above  par — ^his   ambition  eager — his  pre- 
sumption and  volubility  bounSess — his  ad- 
dress and  manners,  however,  most  polished 
and  captivating.    He  by  and  by  stood  very 
lu|^  in  the  favor  of  the  Princess  and,  per- 
haps, for  a  season,  in  the  fancy  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.    Pope  received 
and  eoltivated  him  with  the  most  fiattering 
attention,  bnt  in  what  bitter  hostility  that 
connexion  ended  is  known  to  every  body — 
althooi^  it  is  not  to  tlui  hour  dear  in  now 


far  the  change  in  Pope's  feelings  towards 
Hervey  was  caused  or  quickened  by  a 
change  in  the  relations  between  Lady  Mary 
and 

«  Taneful  Alexis,  by  the  Thames  fair  side, 
The  ladies'  pknfthing  and  the  Muses'  pride.** 

In  1720  John  Hervey  married  the  fiower 
of  the  maids  of  honor.  Miss  Lepell,  and, 
Carr  dying  in  1723,  they  became  Lord  and 
Lady  Hervey.  In  1725  he  was  returned 
for  Bury,  and,  following  the  load  of  "  the 
younff  court,"  joined  Pulteney  in  the  Op- 
position to  Wfupole.  No  early  speeches 
are  recorded,  but  it  appears  from  a  letter 
induded  in  these  Memoirs,  that  Sir  Robert 
soon  conceived  a  respect  for  his  ability  and 
a  desire  to  convert  him.  In  1727  George 
L  died,  and,  the  new  king  speedily  adopt- 
ing the  minister  whom  he  had  as  Prince  ab- 
horred. Lord  Hervey  naturally  took  a  simi- 
lar course.  He  received  a  pension  of  jSlOOO 
a-year,  deserted  Pulteney,  and  supported 
Sir  Robert  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
still  more  effidently  by  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets against  Pulteney,  Bolingbroke,  and 
the  other  wits  of  the  ''  Craftsman :"  but 
his  father  not  having  been  converted,  the 
change  in  the  son's  politics  cost  him  fresh 
grumblings,  and  by-and-bye  the  son  him- 
self grumDled  audibly.  No  difference  in 
politics,  nor  in  still  more  weighty  matters, 
ever  disturbed  the  affectionate  confidence 
between  them.  Lord  Hervey  talked  of 
giving  up  his  pension  unless  Walpole  would 
give  him  place.  ^'  Quite  right,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Bristol ;  and  added  generoudy. 
^^  whenever  you  dioose  to  drop  it  I  will 
give  you  an  equivalent  myself. "  However, 
the  grumbling  never  took  the  shape  of  re- 
signation, and  at  last,  shortiy  after  a  fool- 
ish duel  with  Pulteney,  Hervey  recdved 
the  key  of  Vice-Chamberlain,  at  which 

Soint  (1730)  the  peculiar  interest  of  these 
lemoirs  begins. 

That  office  in  those  days  implied  con- 
stant residence  in  the  ralace,  and,  of 
course,  as  his  wife  had  ceased  on  her  mar- 
riage to  have  any  post  in  the  household, 
something  veiy  like  a  virtual  separation  a 
mensd  et  thoro.  Sudi  conditions  would 
have  seemed  hard  enough  in  1720 : 

*'  For  Venus  bad  never  seen  bedded 
So  haodsome  a  beau  and  a  belle. 
As  when  Hervey  the  handsome  was  wedded 
To  the  beautiinl  Molly  LepelU"— 

and  they  were  then  as  fond  as  graceful ; 
bat  by  1730  tlMve  sofBS  to  haye  been  no 
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particniar  difficnity.  Hervcy  indeed  had 
spent  the  year  1729  in  Italy  en  gar f  on — an 
excursion  which  left  such  traces  in  his 
tastes  that  several  years  later  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  calls  him,  for  shortness, ''  Italy. ^^ 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  (Anecdotes,  p.  66) 
says,  '*  that  tlessous  des  cartes^  which  Ma- 
dame de  Scvign6  advises  us  to  peep  at, 
would  have  betrayed  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Hervey  lived  together  on  very  amicable 
terms — as  tcell-bred  as  if  not  married  at  ally 
according  to  the  demands  of  Mrs.  Milla- 
mant  in  the  play  ;  but  without  any  strong 
sympathies,  and  more  like  a  French  couple 
than  an  English  one."  On  this  Mr.  Cro- 
ker  says : — 

*<  As  Lady  Hervey  was  going;  out  of  the  world 
as  Lady  Louisa  came  into  it,  she  could  not  have 
spoken  from  anv  personal  knowledge;  and  one  or 
two  slight  touches  of  her  grandmother's  satirical 
gossipinp;  pen  are  too  slight  to  affect  a  character  so 
generally  respected  as  Lady  Hervey'a" — Vol.  I., 
p.  xvii. 

But  in  this  instance,  as  in  several  others, 
our  editor  is  perhaps  too  ingenious.  It  is 
true  that  Lady  Mary  died  in  1762,  when 
Lady  Louisa  was  in  the  nursery ;  but  Lady 
Mary's  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute, 
survived  till  1794 — and  who  can  doubt  that 
it  was  to  her  mother  and  her  mother's  co- 
eval friends  that  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  owed 
her  peeps  at  the  dessous  des  cartes  of  the 
Court  of  George  II.  ?  Mr.  Croker  pro- 
ceeds to  say : — 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  too  clear  from 
some  passages  in  the  following  Memoirs,  that  the 
gentleman's  conjugal  principles  and  practice  were 
very  loose,  and  that  his  lady,  if  she  had  not 
had  an  innate  sense  of  propriety,  might    have 

E leaded  the  example  and  the  provocation  of  her 
nsband's  infidelity.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  that  this  laxity  of  morals  was  accompa- 
nied, if  not  originally  produced,  by  his  worse  than 
scepticism.  How  a  son  so  dutiful  and  affectionate, 
and  resembling  a  singularly  pious  father  in  so 
many  other  points,  was  led  into  such  opposite 
courses  both  in  morals  and  religion,  we  have  no 
distinct  trace ;  but  about  the  time  that  he  exchang- 
ed the  paternal  converse  of  Ick  worth  for  the  so* 
ciety  of  London  and  the  free-thinking  Court  of  the 
Prince,  Tindal,  Toland,  and  Woolston  were  in 
high  vogue,  and  it  is  too  certain  that  Lord  Hervey 
adopted  all  their  anti-Christian  opinions,  and,  by 
a  natural  consequence,  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  the 
Church  and  Churchmen." — ^p.  xviii. 

AH  this  is  very  true  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
say  we  think  it  is  quite  as  plain,  from  Lady 
Hcrvey's  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris, 
that,  if  she  never  had  any  occasion  to  plead 
^'  the  example  and  provooatioA  of  her  hus- 


band's infidelity,"  her  ^'  innate  sense  of 
propriety"  could  have  derived  little  sup- 
port from  religious   principle.     (See  Let- 
ters, pp.  98  and  251.) 
Lady  Louisa  says : — 

"  By  the  attractions  she  retained  in  age  she 
must  have  been  singularly  captivating  when 
young,  gay,  and  handsome,  and  never  wap  there 
so  {)erfect  a  model  of  the  finely  polished,  highly 
bred,  genuine  woman  of  fashion.  Her  manners 
had  a  foreign  tinge  which  some  called  affected,  but 
they  were  gentle,  easy,  dignified,  and  altogether 
exquisitely  pleasing. — Anecdotes,  p.  66. 

The  Lcpells  were  proprietors  of  the  Island 
of  Sark,  where  the  people  arc  more  than 
half  French,  and  her  partiality  for  French 
society  and  manners  was  such  that  she 
seems  never  in  her  later  days  to  have  been 
so  happy  as  in  Paris  ;  nay,  her  correspon- 
dents, whenever  any  battle  has  occurred 
between  the  nations,  drop  hints  that  she 
cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  heartily 
with  the  English  side.  We  may  add  from 
Lady  Louisa  a  singular  circumstance,  which 
Mr.  Croker  has  overlooked  or  rejected. 
This  maid  of  honor  to  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Wales — this  wife  of  George  II. 's  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  and  mother  of  three  servants 
of  that  government — was  nevertheless 
through  life  in  her  private  sentiments  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  We 
may  also  observe,  though  we  are  far  from 
insinuating  that  Lady  Hervey  received 
Voltaire's  personal  flattery  as  we  arc  afraid 
she  did  his  sceptical  philosophy,  that  this 
French -English  lady  had  the  rare  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  subject  of  English  verses 
by  the  author  of  Zaire  : — 

*<  Hervey,  would  you  know  the  passion 
You  have  kindled  in  my  breast. 
Trifling  is  the  inclination 
That  by  words  can  be  expressed ;' 


<« 


In  my  silence  see  the  lover — 
True  love  is  by  silence  known ; 
In  my  eyes  you*ll  best  discover 
All  the  powers  of  your  own." 


Lady  Hervey  was  a  woman  of  both  solid 
and  brilliant  talents  (we  think  the  editor 
of  her  letters  speaks  less  highly  of  them  than 
they  deserve),  and  no  one  doubts  that  she 
had  many  most  amiable  qualities.  S!ic  was 
an  excellent  mother  to  a  large  and  trouble- 
some family,  and  the  correspondence  of  her 
widowhood  expresses  both  respect  and  ten- 
derness for  her  husband's  memory.  To  all 
these  oiroamstaaoes  Mr.  CK)ker  will  natu- 
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rally  point  in  support  of  himself  against 
Lady  Lonisa's  dessous  des  cartes.  We  have 
no  wish  to  prolong  the  controversy — ^but  she 
and  her  lonl  certainly  lived  together  on  a 
footing  of  confidence  '^  more  French  than 
English.^'  To  her  he  left  the  care  of  these 
Memoirs.  In  them  he  expatiates  on  some 
infidelities  of  his  own,  earlier  and  later,  in- 
terrupted and  renewed,  with  a  perfect  trail- 
qnillity  of  self-satisfaction ;  and  he  quite  as 
coolly  recites  that  both  Pultency  and  Wal- 
pole  had  made  love  to  his  wife,  explaining 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  serene  indifference 
that,  though  she  admired  their  talents,  she 
did  not  like  cither  of  their  persons,  and  that 
they  were  both  unsuccessful ;  and  clearly 
implying,  which  indeed  the  course  of  his  his- 
tory rendered  superfluous,  that  such  liber- 
ties never  at  all  disturbed  his  cordiality  of 
intercourse  with  either  the  first  or  the  se- 
cond of  his  political  captains. 

Pope,  who  had  often  addressed  the  maid 
of  honor  in  a  stylo  only  less  impudent  than 
that  of  Voltaire's  stanzas  to  the  married 
woman,  either  retained  a  kindness  for  her, 
or  fancied  that  her  praise  would  annoy  her 
husband — far  in  most  of  his  attacks  on  Her- 
vey  he  was  careful  to  introduce  her  as  a  con- 
trast. We  need  not  add,  that  the  whole 
strain  of  his  invective  was  expressly  design- 
ed to  represent  Lord  Hcrvey  as  one  who 
must  be  to  every  woman  an  object  of  con- 
tempt and  disgust. 

VVhatcver  the  original  offence  had  been, 
it  was  Pope  who  threw  the  first  stone  in  the 
eye  of  the  world.  The  acquaintance  ap- 
pears to  have  dropped  about  1725.  In  the 
Miscellanies  of  1727,  and  again  in  the  first 
Dunciad  of  1728,  Hervey  was  sneered  at  as  a 
poetaster.  In  1732  came  out  the  satire  with 
the  contemptuous  lines  on  Lord  Fanmy^  and 
the  unquotable  couplet  on  Sappho.  Upon 
this,  Hervey  and  Lady  Mary  laid  their  heads 
together  in  the  *'  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of 
Horace"  (Lady  M.  Wortlcy's  Works,  vol. 
iii.),  and  Hervey  penned  the  prose  philip- 
pic against  Pope,  entitled  ^^  Letter  from  a 
NoUeman  at  Hampton  Court  to  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  ;"  both  these  appeared  in  1733. 
To  the  Letter  Pope  replied  in  prose — and 
that  production,  which  Johnson  treats  very 
slightingly,  was  estimated  far  differently  by 
Warburtoa  and  by  Warton,  in  whose  opi- 
nion Mr.  Croker  concurs  as  to  the  brilliant 
execution  of  the  piece,  though  he  adds  that 
its  substance  was  borrowed  from  a  pre- 
ceding libel  by  Pultcney,  and  repeats  Dal- 
laway's  just  animadversion  on  the  baseness 
of  Pope's  denying  that  by  Lord  Fanny  and 

Vol.  XIV*  No.  IL  12 


Sappho  he  had  meant  Hcrvey  and  Lady 
Mary.  Whether  Warburton  was  right  in 
saying  that  this,  certainly  the  best  specimen 
of  Pope^s  prose,  was  printed  as  well  as  writ- 
ten in  1733 — or  Mr.  Croker  in  deciding  that 
it  was  never  printed  till  after  Pope's  death 
— is  a  question  that  will  not  greatly  interest 
our  readers  ;  though  probably  mosD  of  them 
will  incline  to  think  that  Pope's  own  friend, 
executor,  and  first  editor  could  hardly  have 
been  deceived  as  to  such  a  matter,  and  that 
when  Johnson  says  ''  the  letter  was  never 
sent,"  the  Doctor  means  merely  that  it  ne- 
ver reached  Hervey  except  in  the  shape  of 
a  pamphlet — that  it  was  a  letter,  not  for  the 
post,  but  for  the  press.  However,  in  the 
following  year  Pope  administered  a  finish- 
ing flagellation.  We  doubt  if  in  the  whole  * 
literature  of  modem  Europe  there  is  any- 
thing to  match  that  awful  infliction — on 
which  all  the  malignity  and  all  the  wit  of  a 
dozen  demons  might  seem  to  have  been  con- 
centrated— the  character  of  Sporus  in  the 
Epistlo  to  Arbuthnot  (1734). 

Every  syllable,  no  doubt,  did  its  work 
at  the  time ;  but  the  reader  of  the  Memoirs 
now  before  us,  and  of  Mr.  Croker's  very 
piquant  preface,  will  understand  it  far  bet- 
ter than  has  been  possible  for  those  who  had 
no  clue  to  its  minuter  allusions,  except  what 
they  might  find  in  the  notes  of  Pope^  suc- 
cessive commentators.  Pope  remains  the 
worst-edited  of  our  first-rate  authors.  Lord 
Hervey,  in  1734,  was  still  only  Vice-Cham- 
berlain ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  government  than  any  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  except  the  Premier,  and  . 
an  attack  like  this  upon  him  was  calculated 
to  give  more  deadly  offence  to  the  real  mov- 
ing power  of  the  State  than  any  possible 
castigation  of  any  other  British  subject 
whomsoever.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  only  go- 
verned George  11.  by  governing  Queen  Ca- 
roline, and  he  mainly  governed  her  through 
the  influence  of  our  Vice-Chamberlain — ^tne 
only  gentleman  of  the  household  whose  du- 
ties fuced  him  from  January  to  December 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  Queen.  A 
favourite  before  she  was  queen,  he  had  not 
occupied  this  post  long  before  he  had  no 
rival  in  her  confidence.  There  was  not  the 
least  scandal ;  but,  as  her  Majesty  plea- 
santly remarked,  she  owed  that  escape  only 
to  her  years.  When  he  received  his  key  in 
1730  die  was  forty-seven — he  but  thirty- 
four  ;  and  so  youthful  was  his  appearaace 
years  later,  that  she  still  used  to  call  hiin 
*^  this  boy.''  He,  to  be  sure,  was  made  for 
a  oarpei-knigM :  he  ablMrred  all  rough  cut- 
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of-doors  work — soldom  even  mounted  a 
horse — but,  the  Queen  always  following  the 
King  when  he  hunted  at  Riehmond,  in  her 
open  chaise,  the  Vicc-Chambcrlain  attend- 
ed her  Majesty  in  that  vehicle — to  which 
opportunities  of  confidential  talk  we  owe 
much.     In  1734  he  says: — 

*'  Lord  Hervey  was  this  summer  in  greater  favor 
with  the  Queen,  and  consequently  with  the  King, 
than  ever;  they  told  him  everything,  and  talked  of 
everythinpf  before  him.  The  Queen  sent  for  him 
every  morning  as  soon  as  the  King  went  from  her, 
and  kept  him,  while  she  breakfasted,  till  the  King 
returned,  which  was  generally  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  least.  She  called  him  always  her  *  child,  her 
pupil,  and  her  charge  ;*  used  to  tell  him  perpetu- 
ally that  his  being  Ko  impertinent,  and  daring  to 
contradict  her  so  continually,  was  owing  to  his 
knowing  she  could  not  live  without  him;  and 
often  said,  *It  is  well  1  am  so  old,  or  I  should  be 
talked  of  for  this  creature.'  Lord  Hervey  made 
prodigious  court  to  her,  and  really  loved  and  ad- 
mired her."— Vol.  I.,  p.  382. 

However  flattering  her  favor,  and  sincere- 
ly and  affectionately  attached  to  her  as 
Hervey  really  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
beginning,  full  of  admiration  as  he  certainly 
was  for  her  talents,  partaking  most  of  her 
opinions,  and  very  heartily  sympathizing 
in  all  her  dislikes — it  is  easy  to  understand, 
nevertheless,  that  he  should  have  by  and 
by  considered  his  fiicture  in  the  Vice-Cham- 
berlainship  as  a  legitimate  grievance.  His 
generous  father,  it  is  evident,  continually 
made  such  suggestions  to  him,  and  we  must 
infer,  from  conversation.^  reported  and  let- 
ters inserted  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  him- 
self laid  his  complaints  before  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole,  who  evaded  them  as  well  as  he 
oould,  by  strong  expressions  of  his  own 
personal  anxiety  for  his  friend's  advance- 
ment, coupled  with  significant  hints  that 
the  difficulty  lay  with  the  King  ; — a  stroke 
of  art  on  which  Walpole  must  have  hugged 
himself,  for  the  bellicose  and  uxorious  mo- 
narch had,  in  the  earlier  period,  a  consider- 
able distaste  for  the  slim  chaise-hunter  and 
his  Italian  cosmetics — and  his  Majesty  was 
not  addicted  to  conceal  his  prejudices — ^and 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  Hervey  that  a  pre- 
judice of  his  could  never  be  assailed  with 
the  least  chance  of  success  except  through 
the  Queen — and  Walpole  felt  quite  sure 
that  Hervey  would  never  attempt  to  bring 
that  engine  to  bear  upon  that  particular  pre- 
judice, because  to  tell  the  Queen  that  it 
was  hard  the  King  stood  between  him  and 
promotion  would  have  been  telling  her  that 
there  were  thingi  in  the  world  whidi  seemed 


to  "  her  child  and  charge  "  more  desirable 
than  the  hourly  enjoyment  of  her  society. 
The  tone  of  the  Memoirs  leaves  little  doubt 
that  Hervey  was  never  quite  satisfied  with 
Walpole's  apologies — but  it  must  have  puz- 
zled him  to  answer  them.  We  have  no  re- 
petition of  the  complaints  after  an  early 
chapter — and  thenceforth,  though  Walpole 
is  occasionally  criticized  pretty  smartly,  the 
King  is  kept  before  the  reader,  page  after 
page,  present  or  absent,  as  the  one  great 
object  of  spleen  and  abuse.  The  narrative 
stops  with  the  Queen's  death  in  1737  ;  but 
Lord  Hervey  must  have  understood  the  des* 
sous  des  cartes  of  bis  own  case  in  the  sequel. 
Queen  Caroline  once  gone,  Walpole  soon 
proposed  him  for  a  Cabinet  office — and  the 
King  made  no  sort  of  objection.  It  must 
have  been  evident  then,  that  Walpole  had 
kept  him  in  the  Household  for  so  many 
years,  merely  because  he  was  the  most  con- 
venient instrument  he  could  have  had  for 
the  most  delicate  task  of  his  administration 
— the  best  sentinel  for  the  riielle — the 
adroitest  of  lay- confessors  for  the  true  sove- 
reign. 

But  there  is  a  subject  of  still  greater  deli- 
cacy connected  with  Hervey 's  continued 
toleration  of  the  Vice-Chamberlainship. 
Horace  Walpole,  both  in  his  Reminiscences 
and  in  his  Memoirs^  mentions  as  a  fact  of 
perfect  notoriety,  that  George  ll.'s  young- 
est daughter,  the  Princess  Caroline,*  her 
mother's  favorite  child,  who  was,  at  the 
date  of  the  appointment,  a  pretty  girl  of 
seventeen,  "  conceived  an  unconquerable 
passion  for  Lord  Hervey" — that  his  death 
was  the  cause  and  the  signal  for  her  retire- 
ment from  the  world — that  after  that,  to 
her,  fatal  event  she  never  appeared  at  Court 
or  in  society,  devoting  her  time  to  pious 
meditation,  and  most  of  her  income  to  offices 
of  charity,  which  were  never  traced  until  her 
own  death  suspended  them.  Hervey's  Me- 
moirs have  many  passages  which  imply  not 

*  Under  the  Stuart,  as  all  preceding  rcifrns,  the 
daughters  of  Royalty  were  styled  the  I^dy  Alary, 
the  Lady  Anne^  and  so  on;  nor  was  the  German 
innovation  of  Princess  quite  fixed  in  tlie  usage  of 
the  time  of  George  II.  That  King  and  GLueen  Caro- 
line were  themselves  strenuous  lor  the  German 
fashion ;  their  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  con- 
trary, among  other  attempts  at  popularity,  declared 
himself  for  the  old  English  Lady,  and,  if  he  had 
lived  to  be  King,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  re- 
established. Horace  Walpole,  perliaps  in  part  Irom 
his  antiquarian  feelings — though  he  hated  all  Ger- 
manisms except  Albert  Durer  and  Dresden  cbina^ 
adheres  usually  to  the  Lady  Emily ^  the  Lady  Caro- 
line^  Ac  Lord  Hervey,  of  course,  takes  his  cue 
from  Uoeen  Caroline— with  him  it  isalwnys  Prir^ 
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only  his  perfect  cognizanoc  of  the  Princess's  **  I  will  not  nor  cannot  decide  (says  Lord  Ches- 
partiality,  but,  stran«re  to  say,  a  clear  cog-  lerfield).  It  is  certain  that  there  were  many  strong 
niuanceofit  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  But  '"^'ca^'ons  of  the  tenderest  connexion   betvreen 

Hiir  1     1  r  *      1  A     II  J  itbem:  but  when  one  considers  how  deceitful  ap- 

orace  Walpolc,  no  friend  to  Hervcy,  and  !„^„«^^.  ^r.««  „,«  :^  ,u^_  „/r  :       iX«         • 
*^      !  ,  ,  ,  .        •'1         ipearanccs  often  are  in  inose  attairs — the  capn- 

not  over  squeamish  on  the  subject  of  un- Icjou-^nesa  and  inconsistency  of  women,  which 
married  Princesses  (for  he  very  distinctly  makes  them  often  be  unjustly  sujipected— and  the 
intimates  that  another  of  the  sisters  gave  j  impossibility  of  knowing  exactly  what  passes  in 
ample  indulgence  to  her  passion  for  the  \t(te-d-tStes — one  is  reduced  to  mere  conjecture. 
Dttko  of  Grafton— which  story  is  also  told  i  Those  who  have  been  conversant  in  that  sort  of 
by  Hervey  in  this  book)— Walpole  always  i  ^"^'P^^*"  ^'»S|^^  s^^s*^,^^  ^^  j*;«,  ^^"1^0^  this  re- 
giards  the  reputation  of  the  Lady  Caroline  Aeciion r-3fa'.an'.  ChesterJicUU  vol.  If.,  p.  471. 


— he  carefully  distinguishes  her  case  from 
that  of  her  elder  sister  (who,  by  the  way, 


We  suspect  that,  if  Lady  Mary  Wort- 


was  a  friend  of  his  owi   in  after  days),;^^^'^?^""  ^"«  P^P^'^'y  «1""''»*«<^.  8«vc- 
stylinR  her,  carefully,  "  the  virtuous  Prin-I""*'  "'^"^  passages  would  turn  out  to  have 
- -  _  I  reference  to  Hervey  and  Princess  Caroline. 


cess  Caroline  ;"  and  oerAoM  there  is  no-  JfJ^*^"™ ';?"«"''?  ^""^V"''^'^'"r.  °*- 
thins  in  Hcrvey'8  Memoirs,  as  given  to  the  i  ^^^^^^^.o'  P»P«  ^^^  t'*"  P^'^cpss  ',"'"'•  eye 
world,  that  may  not  be  reconciled  with '.  f ?  '^^}[  '^  *•»«  ?f  <"?  *'>«•»  •"'  elaborated 
Walpole's  epithet  as  he  meant  it.     The  !»»  ^'P"*!*  *<»  Arbuthnot,  we  cannot  tell ; 


question,  at  best  a  painful  one,  is  treated 


but  if  be  had,  the  venom  was  the  more  de- 


vory  briefly  by  Mr.  Crokcr,  who  is  no  great  nioniacally  brewed, 
admirer  of  romance.  He  observes  that  the '  Herbert  was  subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy  ; 
Princoss's  retirement  from  the  world  wa.s  to ',  "."'^  ">«  /ffe*"!  '"egimcn  which  the  shrub- 
be  accounted  for  sufficiently  by  her  grief  at  |  "PPe'  "^  rwickenham  holds  up  to  such 
the  death  of  her  mother,  and  her  notorious  !e«">*e'"P*'r,'!*'\^''ecn  adopted  and  steadily 
di.Mlike  of  her  father  ;    that  she  outlived  Persevered  in  by  one  fond  of  most  pleasant 


Hervey  by  fourteen  years ;  and  that  Hcr- 


things  in  this  world,  for  the  mitigation  of 


voy's  widow,  in  hor  Letters  to  the  Reverend  *!»»»  affl«cting  malady.  The  "ass's  milk" 
Mr.  Morris,  alludes  in  terms  of  gpedar  7"  ,^'«  ^'""Ses*  beverage :  and  Lady  Lou- 
kindness  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  who  isi'«»  ^*'"""»  reports  a  story,  that  when  some 
known  to  have,  during  her  retirement,  in.  i  stranger  one  day  at  dinner  asked  Lord  Her- 
terforcdon  various  oeca.«ions  for  the  ad-'^ey,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  if  he  never  ate 
vancement  of  lier  Ladyship's  sons.  It  is  [''e^'  the  answer  was— "  No,  Sir-neither 
not  those  that  have  had  the  best  opportu-  ^ecf,  nor  horse  nor  anything  of  that  kind  :» 
nitips  for  observation  of  the  world,  and  I  ? /t"""^  P'^^'Wy  as  authentic  as  that  of 
used  them  with  the  best  skill,  who  are  the  ■  ^e»u  Brummell  and  "  a  pea."  Even  in 
readiest  to  come  to  a  decision  on  problems  *'»«  works  of  Lady  Manr  there  occur  some 
of  this  order.  Mr.  Crokcr,  when  he  pub- ,  ^^P^^K^e^  °°  "erycy  which  indicate  a  sort 
lished  the  Suffolk  Papers  in  1824,  used  I  "^  ^''^^^  °<"  likely,  one  should  have 
charitable  or  at  lea.st  ambiguous  language  ''"."ngl't.  ever  to  obtain  much  tolerance 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  connexion  bt  J^'"*  »»eji  a  critic  as  her  ladyship.  Old 
tween  Lady  Suffolk  and  George  H.  This, ' '>»'■*•»  P\  Marlborough  describes  him  as 
we  own,  appeared  to  us  at  the  time  rather'  «<>'•'''"''?  ^"T'^S  P"*"  ""^'^  wit,  but  the 
odd;   but  we   felt  rcbukod  when,  in  the,"?""*  wretched  profligate   man   that  ever 

Character  of  Lady  Suffolk  written  by  Lordi^"'e<^— '>f3?'^?,"<''.e"[»«'»-«/'«"»'f''/«f«i" 
Chesterfield,   and  first  published  by  Lord  *"«}  ^ord  Hailes,  in  his  note  on  the  Duoh- 


Mahon  in  1S45,  wo  found  the  same  snbject 
treated  much  in  the  same  manner.  Although 
Hervcy 's   Memoirs  extinguish   all   doubts 


es8*8  page,  remarks,  that  Pope's  allusion 
to  these  cosmetics  in  the  '^  painted  child 
of  dirt"  was  ungenerous,   because    Pope 


about  Lady  Suffolk,  the  caution  of  Chester- !  "^^^^  ^»^^  ^^"^'^  ^*^^*  f  ^  ^^^  '^««^^  *o 
field  is  a  lesson  of  value  ;  and  we  may  add! ^^^7  to  soften  **  the  ghastly  appearance 
that  in  his  Character  of  the  mother  of  George  i  Produced  by  either  the  disease  or  the  ab- 
ut     ;««i.,^^^    :-    ♦!,«    .o.„^    ...,ki:««*:^°    stemious  diet."     \V  e  do  not  see  that  Lord 


III.,   included   in   the    same    publication, 
there  occurs  a  parallel  but  fuller  passage 


Hailes's  explanation  removed  the  ridicule — 


concerning  that  Princess  and  Lor5  Bute,  the  far  worse  than  ridiculousness  of  what  Mr. 
which,  for  its  thorough  good  sense,  deserves  I  p'^^'er  "aildlyca  1.  "  one  of  Lord  Hervey  b 
to  be  well  weighed  by  every  reader  of  Court  fopper>es.»  But  let  us  now  look  at  Pope's 
—jggjp ._  portrait  with  onr  editor's  framing : — 
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"  P,  Let  Sponis  tremble— 

A.  What !  that  thing  of  silk  1 
Sporus !  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  1 
Satii-e  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  1 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  7 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  Dug  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinks  and  stings ; 
Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 
Tet  wit  ne'er  tastes  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys; 
As  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way  : 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And  as  the  prompter  oreathes  the  puppet  squeaks ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  JE7re,  familiar  toad  1 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 
In  pun  or  politics,  or  tales  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies 
His  wit  all  see-saw  between  that  and  this, 
Now  high  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that,  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head  or  the  corrupted  heart — 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board, 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord ! 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  expressed, 
A  cherub's  face — a  reptile  all  the  rest : 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  can  trust. 
Wit  tnat  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust.'' 

"  Though  the  substance  and  many  of  the  sharp- 
est points  of  this  bitter  invective,  as  well  as  of  the 
prose  <  Letter/  were  originally  taken  from  Pul- 
teney's  libel,  the  brilliancy  is  all  the  poet*s  own ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  however  we 
may  condemn,  the  art  by  which  acknowledged 
wit,  beauty,  and  gentle  manners — ^the  Queen's 
favor — and  even  a  valetudinary  diet,  are  traves- 
tied into  the  most  odious  defects  and  offences.  The 
only  trait,  perhaps,  that  is  not  either  false  or  over- 
charged is  Hervey's  hereditary  turn  for  antithesis, 
whicn,  as  the  reader  of  the  Memoirs  will  see,  was 
habitual  in  both  his  writing  and  speaking.  His 
speeches  were,  as  Warton  says,  very  far  above 
*  florid  impotence ;  but  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
Ministry,  and  that  was  suflSciently  ofl^ensive  to 
Pope.'  Smollett  too,  led  away,  no  doubt,  by  the 
satirist,  calls  his  speeches  *pert  and  frivolous.* 
Those  that  have  been  preserved  are  surely  of  a 
Teiy  different  character ;  but  pert  speeches,  if  such 
they  were,  and  even  the  foppery  and  affectation  of 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  are  very  subordinate 
oflfences,  while  that  more  serious  defect  which 
might  have  been  really  chai^d  upon  him,  and 
which  was  strongly  hinted  at  in  the  *  Letter  '— 
laxity  of  moral  and  religious  principle — has  here 
altogether— or  nearly  so— escaped  toe  censure  of 
the  satirist.  Was  it  too  fashionable  and  too  gene- 
ral— or,  in  the  eyes  of  the  friend  of  Bolingbroke, 
too  venial — ^to  be  made  an  object  of  reproach  ?* — 
Prrface. 

On  this  commentary  we  shall  not  com- 
ment at  mnch  length.  Mr.  Croker,  we 
should  suppose,  hardly  expected  Pope  to 
dwell  on  the  point  of  infidelity :  and  as  to 
the  **  laxity  of  moral  principle  all  bnt  es- 
oapingi"  we  may  oontent  ourselyee  with 


hoping  that  the  very  name  Sporus  (in  the 
first  draft  Paris)  constituted  the  foulest  of 
calumnies  as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
insults. 

With  respect  to  Pope's  copying  of  sharp 
points  from  Pulteney's  *'  Craftsman,"  Mr. 
Croker  seems  not  to  have  observed  a  refine- 
ment of  the  executioner's  art  in  borrowing 
some  hints  also  from  Hervey's  own  '^  Lines 
to  the  Imitator  of  Horace."  (Worthy,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  384.)  Thus  the  butterfiy-bug  is  de- 
veloped from — 

"  Is  this  the  thing  to  keep  mankind  in  awe  ? 

Tb  make  those  tnmblt  who  escape  the  law  ? 

Is  this  the  ridicule  to  live  so  long, 

T%e  deathless  satire  and  immortal  song? 

No :  like  the  self-blown  praise,  thy  scandal  flies, 

And  as  we're  told  of  wasps,  it  stings  and  dies." 

Again — nothing  can  surpass  Pope's  exqui- 
site felicity  in  picturing  Queen  Caroline  as 
Etc  and  Hervey  as  the  fiend  at  her  ear ; 
but  here,  too,  he  had  seized  the  suggestion 
from  his  victim  : — 

"  When  Gtod  created  thee,  one  would  believe, 
He  said  the  same  as  to  the  snake  of  Eve, 
To  human  race  antipathy  declare/'  &c.,  <Scc. 

And  since  we  quote  this  piece,  let  us  giro 
also  its  closing  couplets,  which  if  not  tra- 
vestied by  Pope,  were  more  resented  than 
all  the  rest : 

"  Thou,  as  thou  hatest,  be  hated  by  mankind— 
And  with  the  emblem  of  thy  crooked  mind 
Mark'd  on  thy  back,  like  Cain,  by  God's  own  hand, 
Wander,  like  him,  accursed  through  the  land." 


These  verses,  it  must  be  confessed,  af- 
forded fair  provocation  for  all  but  the  main 
and  pervading  idea  iu  the  character  of 
Sporus.  Let  us  conclude  with  reminding 
our  readers  of  the  hereditary  **  eccentri- 
city" in  the  Hervey  family :  what  that  gen- 
tle term  occasionally  indicates  is  often 
found  in  connexion  with  the  terrible  disease 
by  which  this  remarkable  person  was  afflict- 
ed— and  there  was  no  lack  of  eccentricity 
in  some  of  his  progeny,  for  one  son  was  the 
Augustus  Hervey  who  married  Miss  Chud- 
leigh  (the  Duchess  of  Kingston),  and  ano- 
ther was  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  and 
Bishop  of  Derry — the  celebrated  "  Comte- 
Eveque"  of  the  Continent,  and  of  Cumber- 
land's entertaining  Autobiography. 

We  have  kept  our  readers  too  long  from 
tho  Memoirs  tnemselves — but  their  reve- 
lations are  such  that  in  fairness  to  the  au- 
thor it  seemed  necessary  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  Im  position  when  he  wrote  them, 
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and  jnstioe  to  the  people  he  deals  with  no 
less  demanded  some  scxutiny  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  witness. 
The  editor  says  : — 

**  Lord  Hervey  himself  fairly  admits  that  im- 
partiality in  such  cases  as  his  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, and  he  justifies  that  confession  to  its  fullest 
extent ;  but  while  he  thus  warns  us  of  what  we 
should  have  soon  discovered  without  any  warn- 
ing— that  his  coloring  may  be  capricious  and  ex- 
aggerated— no  one  can  feel  the  least  hesitation  as 
to  the  substantial  and,  as  to  mere  facts,  the  minute 
accuracy  of  his  narrative.  He  may,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  too  often  does,  impute  a  wrong  motive 
to  an  act,  or  a  wrone  meaning  to  a  speech ;  but 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  act  or  the  speech 
themselves  are  related  as  he  saw  and  heard  tnem. 
'  **  I  know  of  no  such  near  and  intimate  picture 
of  the  interior  of  a  court ;  no  oth^  memoirs  that  I 
have  ever  read  bring  usso  immediately,  so  actually 
into  not  merely  the  presence,  but  the  company  of 
the  personages  of  the  royal  circle.** — Preface. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  rcYcla- 
tion  is  more  close  and  intimate  than  that 
of  the  manners  of  two  smaller  courts,  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  hy  the  Margravine 
of  Barcuth  ;  or  that  of  a  far  more  splendid 
court,  which  we  owe  to  St.  Simon ;  but 
certainly  we  have  no  picture  of  the  inte- 
rior of  English  royalty  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  this;  and  the  author  having 
been  not  only  a  resident  in  the  Palace,  but 
also  an  active  statesman,  holding  the  most 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  minister, 
and  taking  a  zealous  part  in  parliamentary 
conflicts  and  intrigues,  his  work  is  enriched 
with  a  mixture  of  interests  such  as  never 
could  be  at  the  command  of  any  one  pen- 
man under  a  continental  despotism,  whe- 
ther great  or  small.  Since  our  constitutiSn 
assumed  anything  like  its  present  form,  it 
has  been  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  man  of  po- 
litical eminence  to  be  also  a  domesticated 
attendant  on  the  person  of  a  British  sove- 
reign ;  we  doubt  if  any  other  man  of  pub- 
lic talents  nearly  equal  to  Lord  Hervey's 
has  ever  within  that  period  spent  seven 
years  in  the  daily  observation  of  a  royal 
circle  ;  nor  have  we  as  yet  had — not  even 
in  the  Malmesbury  papers — a  series  of  po- 
litical revelations,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tending over  a  similar  space  of  time,  and 
executed  by  a  hand  so  near  the  springs  of 
action.  The  combination  of  court  and  po- 
litics here  is,  we  believe,  entirely  unique. 

The  editor  proceeds  thus  : — 

**  Lord  Hervey  is,  may  I  venture  to  say,  almost 
the  Bofweli  of  George  11.  and  Queen  Caroline — 
but  a  Boswell  without  good  nature.    He  seems  to 


have  taken — perhaps  under  the  influence  of  that 
wretched  health  of  which  he  so  frequently  com- 
plained— a  morbid  view  of  mankind,  and  to  have 
had  little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his 
temper.  In  fact,  whether  in  his  jeux  (Pesprit,  bis 
i^mver  verses,  his  pamphlets,  or  his  memoirs,  sa- 
tire— perhaps  I  might  say  detraction — ^seems  to 
have  been,  as  with  Horace  VValpole,  the  natural 
bias  of  his  mind.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
in  all  his  writings,  no  human  being  of  whom  he 
speaks  well,  or  to  whom  he  allows  a  good  motive 
for  anything  they  say  or  do,  but  his  father  and  the 
Princess  Caroline.  It  must  be  owned  few  others  of 
his  personages  deserved  it  ho  well :  but  the  result 
is  that  all  his  portraits,  not  excepting  even  his 
own,  are  of  the  Spagnoletto  school.** — Ibid. 

This  is,  we  venture  to  say,  a  little  too  stem. 
If  we  had  been  to  select  a  pictorial  parallel, 
we  own  Hogarth  would  have  occurred  to  us 
rather  than  Spagnolet.  We  cannot  allow 
that  good  motives  are  wholly  denied  to 
Hervey's  Queen  Caroline  ;  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  in  love  with  both  the 
mother  and  the  daughter — but  we  believe 
that  the  touches  which  seem  to  Mr.  Croker 
the  severest  were  not  introduced  with  any 
unkindly  purpose ;  nay,  that  he  meant 
them  to  bo  received  as  ornamental.  For 
example,  that  overtolerancc  of  the  King's 
irregularities,  which,  Mr.  Croker  says,  "  if 
truth  is  ever  to  bo  veiled,  might  have  been 
spared  on  this  occasion,"  was  probably 
considered  by  Lord  Hervey  as  a  fine  trait 
in  his  patroness ;  and  if  ^^  an  impression 
injurious  to  the  Queen's  character"  results, 
not  from  capricious  exaggeration  of  sha- 
dow, but  merely  from  faithful  transcript  of 
feature,  have  we  a  right  to  blame  the  pencQ  ? 
On  that  particular  trait  Mr.  Croker  af- 
terwards gives  us  some  clever  remarks, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  reconcile  with 
his  sweeping  allegation  now  quoted.  He 
says  : — 

**  The  general  fact  is  from  many  other  sources 
too  notorious,  but  the  details  are  odious.  The 
motive  which  Lord  Hervey,  Horace  Walpole,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  King  suggest  for  the  Queen*s 
complaisance — that  she  did  it  to  preserve  her 
power  over  her  husband — would  be,  in  truth,  the 
reverse  of  an  excuse.  But  may  not  a  less  selfish 
motive  be  suggested  ?  What  could  she  have 
done?  The  immoralities  of  kinp  have  been  al- 
ways too  leniently  treated  in  public  opinion ;  and 
in  the  precarious  possession  which  the  Hanove- 
rian family  were  thought  to  have  of  the  throne 
until  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 — could 
the  Queen  have  prudently  or  safely  taken  mea- 
sures of  resistance,  which  must  have  at  last  end- 
ed in  separation  or  divorce,  or  at  least  a  scandal 
rreat  enough,  perhaps,  to  have  overthrown  her 
dynasty ;  and  in  such  a  course  her  prudery^  as  it 
might  nave  been  called,  would  probably  have  mel 
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little  sympathy  in  those  dissolute  times.  But  even 
in  this  case  we  must  regret  that  she  had  not  de- 
voured her  own  humiliation  and  sorrow  in  abso- 
lute silence,  and  submitted  discreetly,  and  without 
confidants,  to  what  she  could  not  efiectually  resist. 
But  neither  the  selfish  motives  imputed  by  former 
writers,  nor  the  extenuating  circumstance  of  expe- 
di^ncy  which  I  thus  venture  to  suggest,  can  in  any 
degree  excuse  the  indulgence  and  even  encourage- 
ment given,  as  we  shall  see,  on  her  death-bed  to 
the  King*s  vices ;  and  we  are  forced,  on  the  whole, 
to  conclude  that  moral  delicacy  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian duty  must  have  had  very  little  bold  on  either 
her  mind  or  her  heart.  I  have  ventured  to  say 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  528,  note)  that  *  she  had  read  and 
argued  herself  into  a  very  low  and  cold  species  of 
Christianity;*  but  Lord  Chesterfield  (who,  how- 
ever, personally  disliked  her)  goes  farther  and 
says,  *  After  puzzling  herself  with  all  the  whim- 
sies and  fantastical  speculations  of  dififerent  sects, 
she  fixed  herself  ultimately  in  deism — believing 
in  a  future  state.  Upon  the  whole  the  agreeable 
vjoman  was  liked  by  most  people, while  the  Queei\ 
was  neither  esteemed,  beloved,  nor  heeded  by  any 
one  but  the  King.'  *'^Preface,  p.  Ixv. 

As  both  Harvey  and  Chesterfield  were  in- 
fidels themselves,  we  might  not  have  trUvSt- 
ed  implicitly  to  their  representations  of  the 
Queen ^s  religion;  but  there  is  most  abun- 
dant evidence  to  support  Mr.  Crokcr's  own 
measured  language,  and  no  one  can  object  | 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  connects  this! 
question  with  the  one  immediately  before 
him.     As  to  his  regret  that  the  Queen  did; 
not  '^  submit  without  confidants" — if  she 
had   done   so,   what   could   we  have  ever 
known  of  the  '*  humiliation   and  sorrow" 
that  she  had  to  devour  }    Must  it  not  have 
been  the  natural  conclusion  that  she  either 
disbelieved  the  facts,  or  was  indifferent  to  | 
them  }     And  then,  no  doubt,  if  we  could! 
have  known  that  she  did  suffer  intensely,  | 
but  had  pride  enough  to  suppress  all  within  \ 
her  own  bosom,  the  result  would  have  been! 
a  more  heroical  impression — but  would  Mr. 
Croker  have  preferred  a  tragedy  queen  to 
the  true,  authentic,  flesh  and  blood  Queen 
Caroline }     Would  he  have  preferred  that 
merely  in  an  artist ical  point  of  view  ?     Far  i 
more,  in  the  reality  of  the  matter  ?     When ' 
tragedy  queens  are  involved  in  auffe rings  of  i 
this  sort,  the  results  are  apt  to  be  serious. ' 
It  will  not  be  apprehensions  of  separation ; 
or  divorce,  or  even  the  downfall  of  a  dynas- 
ty, new  or  old,  that  will  chain  up  one  of 
them   in  "  absolute  silence."     A  tragedy 
will  have  its  fifth  act.     We  for  our  part 
are  well  contented  to  have  the  character  as 
it  was,  rather  than  any  grandiose  embcl- 1 
lishment  of  it — any  fantastical  ideal ;  and 
though  we  think  Mr.  Croker'a  conjectural 


apologies  very  ingenious,  we  also  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  motives  he  suggests 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  one  which 
he  is  disposed  to  reject,  than  that  the 
*'  main  motive  for  the  Queen's  complai- 
sance" escaped  such  observers  as  Hcrvoy 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole — for  it  is  Sir  Ro- 
bert's opinion  most  undoubtedly  that  we 
have  reflected  both  in  Horace  Walpolc's 
Reminiscences  and  in  Lord  King's  Diary. 
But  though  Mr.  Croker,  like  an  illustrious 
countryman,  of  his,  '*  goes  on  refining," 
and  is  perhaps  as  fond  of  historical  doubts 
and  theories  as  Queen  Caroline  was  of  So- 
cinian  metaphysics,  we  are  far  from  suppos- 
ing that  he  has  in  this  curious  Preface 
given  us  an  exhaustive  summary  of  his  con- 
clusions on  the  point  before  us.  The  text 
of  Hervey  proceeds  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  in  the  unhesitating  belief  that  love 
of  power  was  Queen  Caroline's  ruling  pas- 
sion, and,  if  everybody  has  some  ruling 
passion,  what  else  could  have  been  hers  .' 
She  was  never  even  suspected  of  what  the 
poet  makes  the  only  other  ruling  passion  in 
her  sex.  And  if  this  was  not  the  pleasure 
of  her  life,  every  one  who  lays  down  this 
book  will  ask  what  it  was  that  could  have 
made  life  endurable  to  this  *'  very  clever 
woman  .^"* 

When  Hervey  became  Vice-Ch amber- 
lain,  the  King  was  forty -seven  years  of  age 
— the  Queen  was  her  husband's  senior  by 
six  months — Walpole  was  fifty-four.  Be- 
tween pens  and  pencils  we  are  all  familiar 
enough  with  the  outward  aspect  and  bear- 
ing of  the  higher  figures  in  his  group  : — 
Walpole  the  most  dexterous  and  the  most 
successful  of  English  ministers,  with  a 
broad,  florid,  square-like  face,  a  clumsy, 
gross  figure  set  off  with  a  blue  ribbon,  a 
strong  Norfolk  accent — "  certainly,"  says 
Hervey,  "  a  very  ill-bred  man" — addicted 
to  and  glorying  in  the  lowest  low-comedy 
strain  of  wit  and  merriment: — George  II., 
with  something  of  the  countenance  that 
still  lives  among  his  descendants — the  open 
blue  eye,  the  well-formed  nose,  and  the 
fresh  sanguine  complexion —but  wanting 
advantages  that  have  been  supplied  from 
subsequent  alliances  of  the  race  ;  his  figure 
short,  but  wiry,  well  knit,  and  vigorous — 
his  manner  abrupt,  brusque,  even  when  he 
chose  to  be  gallant  in  ladies'  bower — more 

♦  We  have  been  speaking  of  tragedies.  The 
book  that  was  found  dabbled  wiih  blixxi  by  Madame 
de  Praslin's  bedside  was  that  delicate  specimen  oi 
Mrs.  Grore's  skill,  entitled  <'  Mrs.  Armytage ;  or,  Fe- 
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of  the  martinet  than  tho  monarch  ;  chole- 
ric, opinionativc,  sensitive,  and  jealous  of 
temper — but  with  a  fund  of  good  sense  at 
bottom,  and  perfect  courage  and  honesty ; 
from  vanity  and  long  indulgence  the  slave 
of  that  vice  which  had  degraded  the  far  su- 
perior talents  of  Henry  II.,  Edward  I.,  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  Charles  11. — but,  unlike  the 
ablest  of  those,  seldom  allowing  any  influ- 
ence connected  with  such  errors  to  affect  his 
exercise  of  patronage,  and  never  at  all  to 
affect  his  policy  and  administration  as 
King ;  with  a  strong  natural  predilection 
for  his  native  electorate,  its  people,  its 
manners,  and  its  peculiar  interests — and 
occasionally  in  word  and  in  writing  betray- 
ing such  feelings  to  a  very  unwise  extent : 
but  as  to  them,  as  on  all  other  subjects  but 
one.  quickly  reducible  to  reason  and  dis- 
cretion through  the  patient  tact  nf  his 
Queen,  who  never  had  any  rival  in  his  con- 
fidence any  more  than  in  his  esteem — nay, 
never  even  as  a  woman  had  any  real  rival 
in  his  affection — not  even  now,  when  years 
had  done  their  usual  work  on  that  once 
very  loveable  person,  and  neither  form  nor 
complexion  were  much  caricatured  in  Lady 
Mary  VVortloy's  picture  of  her,  ( Works^ 
vol.  iii.,  p.  424) — 

**  Superior  to  ber  waiting  nymphs, 
A.S  lobster  to  attendant  shrimps." 

Tho  following  passages  occur  early  : — 

'*  She  manag:ed  this  deified  ima^e  as  the  heathen 
priests  used  to  do  the  oracles  of  old,  when,  kneel- 
ing and  prostrate  before  the  altars  of  a  pageant 
god,  they  received  with  the  greatest  devotion  and 
reverence  those  directions  in  public  which  they 
bad  before  instilled  in  [trivate.  And  as  these  idols 
consequently  were  only  propitious  to  the  favour- 
ites of  the  augurers,  so  nobody  who  had  not  tam- 
pered with  our  chief  priestess  ever  received  a  favor- 
able answer  from  our  god :  storms  and  thunder 
greeted  every  votary  that  entered  the  temple  with- 
out her  protection ;  calms  and  sansliine  thot>e  who 
obtained  it.  The  King  him.*<elf  uas  so  little  sen- 
sible of  this  being  his  case,  that  one  day  enu- 
merating the  people  who  had  governed  this  coun- 
try in  other  reigns,  he  said  Charles  I.  wat^  govern- 
ed by  his  wife;  Charles  II.  by  his  mistresses: 
King  James  hy  his  priests;  King  William  by  his 
men — and  Queen  Anne  by  her  women — favor 
ites.  His  father,  he  added,  had  been  by  anybody 
that  could  get  at  him.  And  at  the  end  of  this  com- 
pendious history  of  our  great  and  wise  inonarchs, 
with  a  signiliamt,  satistied,  triumphant  air,  he 
turned  about,  smiling,  and  asked — *  And  who  do 
they  say  governs  now  ?' — Tlie  following  verses 
will  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  strain  in  which 
the  libels  and  lampoons  of  these  days  were  com- 
posed:— 


You  may  strut,  dapper  George,  but  *t  will  all  be  id 

vain  ; 
You  govern  no  mote  than  Don  Philip  of  Spain. 
Then  if  you  would  have  us  fall  down  and  adore 

you, 
Lock  up  yoor  fat  spouse,  as  your  dad  did  before 

you. 

**  Her  predominant  passion  was  pride,  and  the 
darling  pleasure  of  her  soul  was  power;  bat 
she  was  forced  to  gratify  the  one  and  gain  the 
other,  as  some  people  do  health,  by  a  strict  and 

Eainful  regime.  She  was  at  least  seven  or  eieht 
ours  tite-d-tite  with  the  King  every  day,  during 
which  time  she  was  generally  saying  what  she 
did  not  think,  and  assenting  to  what  she  did  not 
believe,  praising  what  she  did  not  approve ;  for 
they  were  seldom  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  too 
fond  of  his  own  for  her  ever  at  nrst  to  dare  to  con- 
trovert it— constlii  quainvis  egregii  quod  ipse  non 
ajferet  inimicus:  she  used  to  give  him  her  opinion 
asjugglersdo  a  card,  by  changing  it  imperceptibly, 
and  making  him  believe  he  held  the  same  with  that 
be  first  pitclied  upon.  But  that  which  made  these 
Ute-dteies  seem  heaviest  was  that  he  neither  liked 
reading  nor  being  read  to  (unless  it  was  to  sleep) : 
she  was  forced,  like  a  spider,  to  B\m\  out  of  her 
own  bowels  all  the  conversation  with  which  the 

fly  was  taken To  contradict  his  will 

djrectly,  was  always  the  way  to  strengthen  it ;  and 
to  labour  to  convince,  was  to  confirm  him.  Be- 
sides all  this,  be  was  excessively  passionate,  and 
his  temper  upon  those  occasions  was  a  sort  of  iron 
reversed,  for  the  hotter  it  was  the  harder  it  was  to 
bend,  and  if  ever  it  was  susceptible  of  any  impres- 
sion, it  was  only  when  it  was  qcite  cool.  .  .  . 
P*or  all  the  tedions  hours  she  spent  her  single  con- 
solation was  in  reflecting  that  people  in  coffee- 
houses and  rueUes  were  saying  she  governed  this 
country. 

*'  His  design  at  first  was  as  Doileau  says  of 
Louis  XIV., — 

Scul,  sans  ministre,  h  l*exemple  des  Dieux, 
Faire  tout  par  sa  main  ct  voir  tout  de  ^es  yeux* 

He  intended  to  have  all  bis  ministers  in  the  nature 
of  clerks,  not  to  give  advice,  but  to  receive  orders ; 
but  it  was  very  plain  that  the  Queen  bad  subverted 

all  his  notions Instead  of  betraying  (as 

formerly)  a  jealousy  of  being  thought  to  be  govern- 
ed by  Sir  Kobert — instead  of  avoiding  every  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  and  speaking  to  him  m 
public — he  very  apparently  now,  it  he  loved  any 
body  in  the  world  besides  the  Queen,  had  not  only 
an  opinion  of  the  statesman,  but  nn  allection  for 
the  man.  When  Lord  Hervey  (often  to  try  him) 
gave  him  accounts  of  attacks  that  had  been  made 
on  Sir  Robert  in  the  House,  and  the  things  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  said  in  defence  and  retaliation,  the  King 
would  cry  out,  with  colour  flushing  into  his  cheeks* 
tears  sometimes  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  vehement 
oath,  •  He  u  a  brave  fellow  ;  he  has  more  spirit 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew.*  The  Queen  alwajrs 
joined  in  chorus :  and  I^rd  Hervey,  in  the?e  par- 
tial moments,  never  failed  to  make  the  most  he 
could  ol  bit  friend  and  patron's  eause." 
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The  following  little  sketch  of  &6  import- 
ant evening  {9th  April,  1733)  on  which 
W&lpole  found  himself  compelled  to  ^ve  np 
hia  Ksciae  Bill  is  among  the  first  in  which 
all  the  three  principal  figores  appe&r  : 

"  As  soon  aa  the  whole  was  over.  Lard  Her- 
vey  went  lo  the  Queen  to  acquaint  her  with  whal 
bad  passed.  When  Lonl  Hervey  ai  bis  first  com- 
ing into  the  room  shook  his  head  and  told  her  Ibe 
numbers,  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheelis  and  for 
some  lime  she  could  not  uiter  a  word ;  at  last  she 
said  '  It  is  over,  vx  must  give  wai/ ;  (rat,  pray,  icll 
me  a  little  how  it  passed.'  Lord  Hervey  said  it 
was  not  [a  be  wondered  al  thai  opponents  to  this 
Bill  should  incr^sse  when  eTerybody  now  bellev- 


Whilat  be  was  sayinz  this  the  King 
Ibe  Queen  made  Lord  Heuey  repeat  all  he  bad 
been  saying.  The  King  heard  willingly,  but  that 
night  said  Tery  lillle ;  he  asked  many  questions, 
bat  was  much  more  costive  Iban  usual  in  his  com- 
ments upon  the  answers ;  however,  when  he  bhIc- 
cd  if  he  could  remember  -loroe  of  thoae  who  bad 
swelled  the  defection  thai  day,  aa  Lord  Hervey  re- 
pealed the  names,  his  Majealy  tacked  remarks  to 
them: — Lord  James  Cavendiah,  'afoot/  Lord 
Charles  Cavendieh,  -he  is  half  mad,-'  Sir  Wil- 
liam LowXhet,  •  a  Athimsical  fellow ,'  SirTbootas 
Prendergasi,  'an  Irish  blockheadi'  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  '  a  puppij  that  never  votes  tmice  together  on 
the  same  side.'  There  were  more  in  the  same 
alyle-  As  soon  as  Lord  Hervey  was  dismissed,  he 
went  to  Sir  Hobert  VValpole'a,  who  had  assembled 
about  a  dozen  friends  lo  CMnmunicale  Ibe  lesolu- 
tion  taken.  After  supper,  when  the  servants  were 
gone.  Sir  Robert  o|iened  his  intentions  with  a  BOtt 
of  unpleased  smile,  and  Bayin);,  '  This  dance  it  trill 
no  farther  go  i  the  torn  my  friends  will  take  will 
be  lo  declare  that  they  have  not  altered  Iheir  opi- 
nion, but  thnt  the   clamor   that  has  been  raised 

makesit  necessary  lDf>ive  way,' On 

Ibis  text  he  preacheii  for  some  linx  lo  Ibis  select 
band  of  his  firmest  friends,  and  then  sen)  them  to 
bed  to  Bleep  if  :hey  could." — Vol.  I.,  p  198. 

Herrey  adds  : — 

"  Many  thought  thai  Ihe  Queen  imagined  her 
power  with  Ihe  King  depended  al  this  tinrn  on  her 
beingablelo  malntam  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  co 
quently  that  she  looked  on  his  cause  as  her  o 
but  Ihese  conjecluies  were  mistaken :  the  Qi 
kaew  her  own  strength  with  ihe  King  too  well  to 
be  of  this  opinion.    The  future  Ministry  would 

'.ainly  have  been  of    her 


■he  found  them  leas  so,  their  reign  would  not  have 
been  long.  But  it  is  very  probable  her  pride  might 
be  somewhat  concenied  to  support  a  roioister  look- 
ed upon  in  the  world  as  her  creatnre,  ami  that  she 
might  have  a  mind  to  defeat  the  hope  Lady  Snflblk 
might  have  conceived  of  being  able  to  make 
any  advanugt  of  the  Kin|^  ailing  UbmU  rednc- 


id  by  the  voice  tit  the  people  lo  diamiaa  a  man 

vhom  bei  privaie  voice  had  so  long  condemned." 

-Vol.  I,  p.  213. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,   1733,  that  the 

irat  marriage  among  the  royal  progcnj  wis 
legotiated,  and  tho  details  of  the  whole 
Lffttir  are  given  in  the  most  pungent  style 
)f  tho  favorite  "  at  the  ear  of  Eve."  The 
landidatc  for  tho  hand  of  the  Princess 
Royal  (Anne)  was  the  young  Prince  of 
Drange,  whose  position  in  his  own  country 
vas  then  nneosy  and  nnsatisfactory,  for  he 
lad  not  obtained  the  stadth  old  crate  of 
tlolland,  and,  his  property  being  ovcrbor- 
lened,  he  had  but  a  free  income  of  12,000/. 
i-year.  The  tone  of  the  English  Court 
ind  of  Walpole's  adherents  in  Parliament 
nae,  that  the  King  listened  to  the  proposal 
lurely  out  of  his  anxiety  to  strengthen  the 
Protostant  snoccBsion,  and  to  renew  the 
illiance  with  the  race  of  "  the  groat  deliver- 
;r;"  but, says  our  author : — 

"  The  true  reason  for  this  match  was.  that  there 
vas  no  other  for  the  Princess  in  all  Euro]'e,  so 
bat  her  Royal  Highness's  option  wu  noi  between 
his  Prince  and  any  other,  but  between  a  husband 
md  no  husband — belween  an  indifTerent  selllemeDl 
ind  no  settlemeni  al  all. 

"The  Princess  Royal's  beauties  were  a  lively 
:1ean  look  and  a  very  line  complexion,  though  she' 
vas  marked  a  gtnA  deal  wilh  Ihe  smallpo.x.  The 
'rince  of  Grunge's  %ure,  besides  bis  being  almosi 
I  dwarf,  was  as  much  deformed  as  il  was  poesi- 
ile  for  a  human  creature  to  be:  bis  countenance 
ensible,  but  his  breath  more  oltensive  than  il  is 
lOHsible  to  imagine.  Thew  defects,  nnrecnm- 
pensed  by  ihe  idat  of  rank  or  Ihe  more  essentia) 
comforls  of  great  riche.i,  made  the  aituation  of  Ihe 
poor  Princess  so  much  more  cotnmiserable ;  for  aa 
bet  yontb  and  an  excellent  warm  animated  consli- 
lution  made  her,  I  believe,  now  and  then  remem- 
ber she  was  a  woman,  so  I  can  answer  for  her 
I  thai  natural  and  acquired  pride  seldom  or  never  let 
her  forget  she  was  a  Princes.^ ;  and  as  this  match 
gave  her  liiile  hope  of  gratifying  Ihe  one,  soil 
afforded  as  little  prospect  of  supporting  the  other. 
There  is  one  of  two  inconveniences  thai  generally 
attends  most  marriages:  the  one  is  sacrificing  all 
consideration  of  interest  and  grandenr  for  the  sake 
of  beauty  and  an  agreeable  |ierson;  and  the  other, 
thai  of  sacrificing  all  consideration  of  beauty  and 
person  lo  inlerest  and  ^ndeui.  This  match  most 
unfortunately  eoncilialed  the  inconveniences  of 
both  these  methods  of  marrying :  however,  as 
she  apprehended  Ibe  consequence.*  of  not  being 
married  at  all  must  one  linw  or  other  be  worse 
than  even  the  being  so  married,  she  very  pindent* 
ly  submitted  to  Ihe  present  evil  to  avoid  a  grealer 
in  futurity.  "For  my  part  (said  the  (Jueen),  1 
never  said  the  least  word  to  encourage  or  lo  dis- 
suade ;  as  she  thought  the  King  looked  upon  it  as 
a  proper  match,  she  eaid,  il  il  was  a  monkey,  she 
wodM  mairy  him."  '—Vol.  I.,  p.  ST4. 
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We  reach  presently  the  ceremonial  of  the 
nuptials,  from  the  procession  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  St.  James's  to  the  solemn  inspec- 
tion of  the  bedding  by  the  whole  royal 
family  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
household — ^which  last  custom    was    first 


shortly  before  (1732)  "lain  in  with  little 
mystery  in  St.  James's  palace  and  the  child 
was  publicly  christened  Fitz-Frederick 
Vane :"— 


<f 


Here  it  was,  by  being  closeted  two  or  three 


nou8cnoia-.wmcn   lasL  custom    was    nrsi  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  p^j„^  ^^  0^  Lo^^  ^ 

honored  m  the  breach      at  the  marriage ;  found  bis  bride  had  already  made  him  so  well  ac 


of  George  III. : — 

"The  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  leas  shocking 
and  less  ridiculous  figure  in  this  pompous  proces- 
sion and  at  supper  than  one  could  naturally  have 
expected  such  an  ^sop,  in  such  trappings  and 
such  eminence,  to  have  appeared.  He  had  a  long 
peruke  that  flowed  all  over  bis  back,  and  hid  the 
roundness  of  it ;  and  as  his  countenance  was  not 
bad ;  there  was  nothing  very  strikingly  disagree- 
able. But  when  he  was  undressed,  and  came  in 
his  nightgown  and  nightcap  into  the  room  to  go  to 
bed,  the  appearance  he  made  was  as  indescriraible 
as  the  astonished  countenances  of  every  body  who 
beheld  him.  From  the  shape  of  his  brocaded 
gown,  and  the  make  of  his  back,  he  looked  behind 
as  if  he  had  no  bead,  and  before  as  if  he  had  no 
neck  and  no  legs.  The  Queen,  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  ceremony  next  morning  alone  with  Lord 
Hervey,  when  she  came  to  mention  this  part  of  it, 
said,  ^A/i/  mon  Dieu  /  quand  je  voyois  sntrer  ce 
monstre  pour  coucher  avec  majillet  fat  pensi 
nCivanouir ;  je  chancdois  auparavant,  mais  ce 
coup  Id  irCa  assommfe.  Bites  mei,  my  Lord 
Hervey^  avez  vous  bien  remarqui  et  considers  ce 
monstre  dans  ce  moment 
pita  de  la  pauvre  Anne 


quainted  with  this  Court,  that  there  was  nobody 
belonging  to  it  whose  character,  even  to  the  most 
minute  particulars,  was  not  as  well  known  to  him 
as  their  face.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  a  good 
deal  of  drollery,  and  whilst  Lord  Hervey  was  de- 
livering the  compliments  of  St.  James's  to  him,  he 
asked  him  smiling,  what  message  he  had  broueht 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Lord  Hervey  said  his 
departure  was  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
Pnnce.  *  If  you  had'  (replied  the  Prince  of 
Orange),  *  it  would  have  been  all  one,  since  he 
was  not  more  likely  to  send  his  sister  a  message 
than  he  was  to  make  your  Lordship  his  ambassa- 
dor.' Lord  Hervey  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
hear  the  Prince  of  Orange  speak  so  freely  on  this 
subject,  and  did  not  think  it  very  discreet  in  him. 
The  Prince,  however,  went  on,  and  talked  of  Miss 
Vane,  and  bade  Lord  Hervey  not  to  be  too  proud 
of  that  boy,  since  he  had  heard  from  very  good 
authority  it  was  the  child  of  a  triumvirate,  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Harrington  had 
full  as  good  a  title  to  it  as  himself." — Vol.  I.,  pp. 
3^8,  329. 

In  the   second  volume   there'  occurs  a 


^/^  D '^'''n  ^'T  ?"?  ^'''*  clias"^  wliiclii  the  editor  says,  marks  pro- 
.  ,  ,  7    /^on  JJteu.  cest  trop  y^^.    ^^    ^  ^  jj  of  Hervey's  intriffuc,  quar- 

sot  en  mo^maiH  fen  pleure  encore.      Lord  Hervey  ''""v  "t^^  ^c"-"  vi  x*cATcjr  o  *u|.tA^«^,  h"-» 

•^     ^     -  "  le.    He  ^®M  ttnd  subsequent  reconciliation  with  this 


turned  the  discourse  as  fast  as  he  was  able 
only  said  *  Oh  !  Madam,  in  half  a  year  all  persons 
are  alike ;  the  figure  of  the  body  one's  married  to, 
like  the  prospect  of  the  place  one  lives  at,  grows 
so  familiar  to  one*s  eyes  that  one  looks  at  it  me- 
chanically without  regarding  either  the  beauties  or 


Miss  Vane.     These  sentences  have  been 
spared : — 

*'  The  manner  of  the  reconciliation  was  from 
their  seeing  one  another  in  public  places,  and  their 


deformities  that  strike  a  stranger.'  «One  may,  |  mutually  discovering  that  both  had  a  mind  to  for 
and  I  believe  one  does  (replied  the  Queen)  grow; get  their  past  enmity— till  from  ogling  they  came 
blind  at  last;  but  you  must  allow,  my  dear  Lord  to  messages;  from  messages  to  letters;  from  let- 
Hervey,  there  is  a  great  difference,  as  long  as  one  ters  to  appointments ;  and  from  appointments  to 
■ees,  in  the  manner  of  one's  going  blind.'  The 'all  the  familiarity  in  which  they  had  formerly 
sisters  spoke  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  mother,  i  lived :  for  when  two  people  have  a  mutual  in- 


clination  to  meet,  I  never  knew  any  objection  that 
might  arise  in  their  own  minds  prevent  their  aim- 
ing at  it,  or  any  foreign  obstacle  hinder  their  ac- 
complishing it." — Vol.  II.,  p.  20. 

Hervey  was  her  great  adviser  in  her  negoti- 


with  horror  of  his  figure,  and  great  commiseration 
of  the  fate  of  his  wife."-- -Vol.  I.,  pp.  310,  311 

The  honeymoon  party  being  windbound 
for  a  short  time  at  Gravesend,  Hervey  re- 
pairs thither,  and  is  not  a  little  surprised  .  .  -  .  ,  ,  t»  .  i. 
to  find  how  completely  in  the  course  of  a!**^^^^  about  money  with  the  Prince  of 
few  days  the  blooming  bride  had  let  her  j  ^*^^8,  when  his  Royal  Highness  was  about 
"  monkey  "  into  all  the  dessous  des  caries}^  ^®  married  (in  1736),  and  he  takes  the 
of  St.  James's.  We  have  here  the  first ,  ^PP^J^^^i^J  ^^  ^^^^^^^'•^^^g  .*V  ,"^^^'  . 
allusion  to  what  was,  it  seems,  the  main !  ^^^^  ^J  himself,  with  which  she  pestered 
cause  of  the  hatred  between  Frederick  Prince '  ^'^®  ^^^^^  •— *  crowning  aggravation  when 
of  Wales  and  Lord  Hervey,  namely,  their :  ^^®  *^^.^^  came  out—for,  as  kind  Lady 
rivaby,  or  rather  their  community  of  sue-'  ^^''^  "°g?  ^^  *^^°e  *  cracked  bottle  to  a 
oess,  intho  lovos  of  one  of  the  Queen'sjP^PPJ''^  ***^"— 
maids  of  honor,  Miss  Vane,  sister  of  the ,  ..  por  that  is  what  no  soul  wiU  bear, 
first  Lord  Darlington.    This  nymph  had  I             P^vm  lUily  h  Waits  f 
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Miss  Vsno's  child  died  &  jear  after,  and 
ahe  veTT  soon.  All  this  stor;  Lord  Her- 
vey  tells  in  his  Memoirs,  vhich  ho  be- 
queathed to  bis  "  amicable"  wife — and 
which  she  transmitted  tn  ilalu  quo  to  his 
and  her  children. 

Herrey'a  sketches  of  his  royal  rival 
would,  of  course,  be  taken  cum  grano  lalia, 
but,  if  he  reporta  accurately  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  Prince's  ovm  parents  and  bih- 
ters,  his  view  Was  cntircl;  the  same  as 
theirs.     He  says  . — 

"The  Prince's  best  qiialilies  always  gave  one  a 
degree  of  conlempt  for  him;  bia  carriage,  wbilsl 
it  seetDcd  engaging  lo  ihote  who  did  nol  examine 
it,  appeHring  mean  to  lho»e  who  did.  He  uas  in- 
deed as  false  as  his  capac^y  would  allow  him  lo 
be,  and  was  more  capablein  that  walk  than  in  any 
other — never  having  ihe  least  hesitation,  from 
principle  or  Fesr  of  future  deieclion,  in  lelling  any 
lie  that  served  bis  present  purpose.  He  had  a 
much  weaker  understanding,  and,  if  possible,  a 
more  obsiinate  temper,  than  his  father.  Had  he  bad 
one  grain  of  mpril  at  the  bottom  of  his  hear),  one 
shouM  have  had  compassion  for  him  in  the  situa- 
tion lo  which  bis  miserable  pool  head  soon  re- 
duced him ;  for  bis  case,  in  nhori,  was  this : — b<: 
had  a  father  thai  abhorred  him.  a  mother  that  de- 
spised him,  sislers  that  betrayed  him,  a  brother  set 
up  agains^him,  and  a  set  of  servants  that  were 
neither  of  use  lo  him  nor  tiesiioiis  of  being  so."— 
Vol.  I.,  p.  298. 

The  amiable  state  of  relations  between 
the  Princo  and  the  rest  of  the  family  is  hit 
off  in  the  miniature  below.  The  Princest 
Royal  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  her  pa- 
rents in  the  year  after  her  marriage,  17J4 
and  is  now  about  to  return  to  Holland- 
very  unwillingly,  for  it  had  been  her  aac 
'  her  mother's  earnest  wish  that  she  shoaU 
remain  here  for  her  accouchement,  but  tha 
was  overruled  on  reprcsentatioDB  from  thi 
Hagne : — 

"  Afler  a  conaultalion  of  physicians,  midwives 
and  admirals,  it  was  deleimined  she  should  em 
bark  at  Harwich.  The  Queen  was  concerned  ti 
part  with  herdauRhler,  and  her  daughter  aa  unaf 
fectedly  concerned  to  eschan|;e  the  crowds  am 
splendor  of  this  Court  for  the  solitade  and  oh 
scurity  of  hei  own.  Lord  Ilervey  ted  her  to  be 
coach.  She  had  Handel  and  hia  opera  so  mud 
at  heart,  that  even  in  these  itislressful  moments  sh 
spoke  RS  much  upon  hischapterasany  other.  1: 
an  hour  after  lyiiil  H.  was  sent  for  aa  usual  to  th 
Queen.  Lord  H.  found  her  and  the  Princess  Care 
line  logether,  drinking  chocolate,  drowned  in  tean 
and  choked  with  si^hs.  Whilst  they  were  endea 
voring  lo  divert  their  allention  by  beginning  a  con 
rersalion  with  Lord  Hervey  on  indilTerenl  subjecti 
the  gallery  door  opened,  upon  which  Ihe  Quee 
aaid.  '  la  the  Eiog  hen  aliMdy?  utd,  Loid  ii 


filing  her  it  was  tht  Prime,  the  Queen,  not  mia- 
-eas  of  herself,  and  detesting  the  exchange  of  the 
on  for  Ihe  daughter,  burst  out  anew  into  tears, 
nd  cried  out,  ■  Oh  !  m^  God,  this  is  too  muth.' 
lowever,  she  was  soon  relieved  from  ibisiiksome 
nmpany  by  the  arrival  of  the  King,  who,  finding 
aia  nuDSual  guest  in  the  eallery,  broke  up  the 
reaklasi,  and  look  ibe  Queen  out  to  walk. 
Vhenever  ihe  Prince  was  in  a  room  with  ibe 
ling,  it  put  one  iii  mind  of  stories  one  has  heard  of 


bouiib  ibe  King  passed  him  ever  so  often  or  ever 
o  near,  it  always  Memed  av  if  ihe  King  thought 
lie  place  the  Prince  lUled  a  void  space." — Vol.  I.. 


In    a    preceding  page  we   had  a   small 

illusion  to  the  Queen's  jealousy  of  her 
araoua  Mistress  of  the  Robes-  The  first 
if  these  volumes  affords  a  much  clearer  bis- 
ory  of  that  lady  than  could  be  extracted 
rom  the  "Suffolk  Correspondence,"  and 
ill  the  works  of  Horace  VValpole,  Chestcr- 
ield,  &c.,  &c.,  to  boot.  We  shall  extract 
mly  a  few  passages,  in  which  Hervey  de- 
icribes  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Queen 
[Caroline  in  reference  to  this  first  avowed 
'avorite  of  her  husband.  At  his  accession 
[1727)  George  11.  was  a  man  of  forty-four 
—and  Mrs.  Howard  (in  1733  Countess  of 
Suffolk)  had  reached  the  serious  sera  of 
:orty  : — 

'  an  age  not  proper  to  make  conquests,  though 
perhaps  the  mosi  likely  lo  maintain  them,  as  Ihe 
evity  of  desiring  new  ones  is  by  that  lime  gene- 
rally pretty  well  over,  and  the  maturily  of  those 
jualities  requisite  to  rivet  old  ones  in  ibeii  fullest 
[lerfeclion ;  for  when  beauty  begins  to  decay,  wo- 
Tien  commonly  look  out  for  some  preservative 
iharms  lo  substitute  in  its  place;  they  begin  to 
:bange  their  notion  of  their  ri^ht  lo  being  adored, 
into  that  of  thinking  a  Utile  complaisance  and  »ome 
;ood  qualities  as  necessary  to  attach  men  as  a  lillle 
beauty  and  some  agreeable  qualities  are  lo  allure 
them.  Mrs.  Howard's  conduct  tallied  exactly 
with  tbese  sentiments;  but  notwithstanding  her 
making  n»e  ot  the  proper  tool^,  ihe  stud' she  had 
lo  worlc  with  was  so  slubborn  and  so  inductile 
that  her  labor  was  in  vain,  and  hetsilualion  wottlil 
have  been  in.s  up  portable  lo  any  one  whose  pride 
was  less  supple,  whose  passions  lees  governable, 
and  whose  sufferance  less  inexhaustible ;  for  she 
was  forced  lo  live  in  Ihe  subjection  ot  n  wife  with 
all  the  reproHch  of  a  misirefs ;  lo  fiaiier  and  ma- 
nage a  man  who  she  must  see  and  feel  had  as 
little  inclination  to  her  person  as  regard  to  her  ad- 
vice ;  and  added  lo  Ibis  she  had  ihe  monihcation 
of  knowing  the  Queen's  influence  so  much  supe- 
rior to  bers.  thai  ihe  little  show  of  interest  she 
maintained  was  only  a  pennilted  tenure  dependent 
on  a  rival  who  could  have  overturned  it  any  hoor 
she  pleased.  But  ihe  Queen,  knowing  ihe  vanity 
of  hat  husband's  temper,  and  that  he  must  have 
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some  woman  for  tlie  world  to  believe  bis  mifttress, 
wisely  sutTered  one  to  remain  in  that  situation 
whom  Rhe  despised  and  had  got  the  better  of,  for 
fear  of  making  room  for  a  successor  whom  he 
might  really  love,  and  that  might  get  the  better  of 
her."— Vol.  1.,  p.  58. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Her* 
Tej  penned  his  first  pages.  The  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  lived,  like  himself,  all  the 
year  round  in  the  palace  :  yet  throughout 
several  of  these  chapters — (for  we  evidently 
have  them  as  written  froiH'  time  to  time — 
no  care  having  been  taken  to  remove  the 
traces  of  altered  sentiment  or  opinion) — 
he  seems  to  lemain  in  some  little  doubt 
whether  the  attachment  had  ever  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  the  Queen  cause  for  serious 
displeasure.  By  degrees,  as  his  intimacy 
with  the  scene  and  dramatis  persona  is 
ripened,  all  doubts  are  removed — but  we 
must  hasten  to  the  final  disruption  of  1734  ; 
in  which  summer,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  King  and  Queen  were  visited  by  the 
Princess  Royal — for  she  stuck  to  that  title, 
and,  though  she  could  marry  a  monkey, 
would  never  sink  to  *'  Princess  of  Orange." 

••  The  interest  of  I^dy  Suffolk  with  the  King 
had  been  long  declining.  At  Richmond,  where 
the  house  is  small,  and  what  is  said  in  one  room 
mav  be  often  overheard  in  the  next,  I  was  told  by 
Lady  Bristol,  mother  to  Lord  Hervey,  the  lady  of 
the  bedchamber  then  in  waiting  (whose  apartment 
was  separated  from  Lady  Suffolk's  only  by  a  thin 
wainscot),  that  she  often  heard  the  King  talking 
there  in  a  morning  in  an  angry  and  impatient  tone. 
.  .  .  .  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer 
Lady  Suffolk  at  last  resolved  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  severe  trials.  The  Queen  was  both  glad 
and  sorry ;  her  pride  was  glad  to  have  even  this 
fl;ho:«t  of  a  rival  removed ;  and  she  was  sorry  to 
nave  so  much  more  of  her  husband's  time  thrown 
upon  her  bands.  I  am  sensible,  when  1  say  she 
was  pleased  with  the  removal  of  Lady  Suffolk  as 
a  rival,  that  I  seem  to  contradict  what  I  have  for- 
merly said  of  her  being  rather  desirous  (for  fear  of 
a  successor)  to  keep  Lidy  Suffolk  about  the  King; 
but  human  creatures  are  so  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  that  the  inconsistency  of  descriptions 
often  arises  from  the  instability  of  the  person  de- 
scribed. The  Prince,  I  believe,  wished  Lady  Suf- 
folk removed,  a^,  Luly  Suffolk  having:  many 
friends,  it  was  a  step  that  he  ho)>ed  would  make 
his  father  many  enemies ;  neither  was  he  sorry, 
perhaps,  to  have  so  eminent  a  precedent  for  a 
prince's  discarding  a  mistress  he  was  tired  of. 
Princess  Emily  wished  Lady  Suffolk's  disgrace 
■because  she  wished  misfortime  to  most  people ; 
Princess  Caroline,  because  she  thought  it  would 

{ilease  her  mother:  the  Princess  Royal  was  vio- 
ently  for  having  her  crushed ;  and  when  Lord 
Hervey  intimated  the  danger  there  might  be,  from 
ibe  King's  coquetry,  of  some  moie  troublesome 


successor,  she  said  (not  very  judiciously  with  re- 
gard to  her  mother,  nor  very  respectfully  with 
regard  to  her  father),  •  I  vnsh,  icith  all  my  hearty 
he  would  take  somebody  else,  that  Mamma  might 
be  a  little  relieved  from  the  ennui  of  seeing  him  for 
ever  in  her  room."*  At  the  same  time  the  Kmg 
was  always  bragging:  how  dearly  his  daughter 
Anna  loveti  him."— Vol.  L,  p.  426. 

The  married  daughter's  affection  and  re- 
spect for  her  father  are  further  illustrated 
in  the  following  sketches  : — 

**  The  night  the  news  came  to  England  that 
Philipsburg  was  taken,  the  Princess  Royal,  as 
Lord  Hervey  was  leading  her  to  her  own  apart- 
ment after  the  drawing-room,  shrugged  up  her 
shoulders  and  said,  *  Was  there  ever  anything  so 
unaccountabte  as  the  temper  of  papa  ?  He  has 
been  snapping  and  snubbing  every  mortal  for  this 
week,  l)ecause  he  began  to  think  Philipsburg 
would  be  taken ;  and  this  very  day  that  he  hears 
it  actually  is  taken  he  is  in  as  good  humor  as  ever 
I  saw  him  in  my  life.'  '  Perhaps,'  answered  Lord 
Hervey, '  he  may  be  about  Philipsburg  as  David 
was  about  the  child,  who,  whilst  it  was  sick, 
fasted,  lay  upon  the  earth,  and  covered  himself 
with  ashes ;  but,  the  moment  it  wan  dead,  got  up, 
shaved  his  beard,  and  drank  wine.'  '  It  may  he 
like  David*  (replied  the  Princess  Royal),  •  but  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  like  Solomon,* 

**  His  giving  himself  aiis  of  gallantry  ;  the  im- 
possibility of  being  easy  with  him  ;  his  affectation 
of  heroism ;  his  unreasonable,  simple,  uncertain, 
disagreeable,  and  often  shocking  behavior  to  the 
Queen  ;  the  difficulty  of  entertaining  him ;  bis  in- 
sisting upon  people's  conversation  who  were  to 
entertain  him  being  always  new,  and  his  own  be- 
ing always  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  ; 
in  short,  all  his  weaknesses,  all  his  errors,  and 
all  his  faults 'Were  the  topics  upon  which  (when 
she  was  with  Lord  Hervey)  she  was  for  ever  ex- 
patiating."— lb.,  p.  422. 

The  laudable  anxiety  of  the  Princesses, 
in  October,  that  their  father  might  not 
allow  Lady  Suffolk^s  plaeo  to  be  unsupplied 
was  not  much  protracted.  In  the  spring 
of  1735  the  king  resolved  on  visiting  Han- 
over. Walpole  opposed  the  plan,  but  fail- 
ed— *'the  Queen  not  being  heartily  desir- 
ous he  should  succeed  ;"  that  is,  as  Her- 
vey explains,  because  her  vanity  was  pleas- 
ed with  the  6clai  of  the  regency" — and  she 
had,  besides,  the  delightful  anticipation  of 
at  least  six  months'  freedom  from  the 
'Mrksomo  office"  of*' being  set  up  to  re- 
ceive the  quotidian  sallies  of  the  KingV 
temper." 

**  But  there  was  one  trouble  arose  which  her 
Majesty  did  not  at  ail  foresee,  which  was  his  be- 
coming, soon  after  his  arrival,  so  much  attached  to 
one  Madame  \V*almoden,  a  young  married  woman 
of  the  first  fashion  at  Hanover,  that  nobody  in 
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think  he  had  no  reason  to  brag  of,  when  the  first 
|)rice,  according  to  his  report,  was  onlj  one  thou- 
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It  was  in  the  same  correopoudcuce  tbat 
Qnaeo  Caroline,  on  her  part,  had  the  satis- 
fnction  of  informing  tho  King  that  Lady 
Snff'olk  had  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  with  the  Honorable  George 
Berkeley — a  keen  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Walpole : — 

"  Mr,  Berkeley  was  neither  young,  handsome, 
healthy,        '^t  made  people  wonder  what 

induced  pradenee  to  deviate  into 

this  unaccountable  piece  of  folly; 
it  was  to  persuade  tbe  n-orld  that 
had  ever  passed  between  her  and  tbe  King ;  olbers 
that  it  was  to  pique  the  King.  If  Ibis  was  her 
reason,  she  sncceeded  very  ill  in  bei  design,  for 
the  Ring,  in  answer  to  that  lellet  from  the  Queen 
Ibat  save  bim  the  first  ac«ouai  of  Ibis  marriage, 
told  Qer,  '  J'ttoii  atriiument  iwprit  de  la  dis- 
poiitian  que  voiu  m'ava;  mandi  qvt  tna  vuiUe 
maitrei  Ition         t  tn  mariagt  i  te  vitux 

goulteu  tt  jt  m'tn  rejavit/orl. 

Jt  ne  pat  faire  de  tela  prttent  ^  mtt 

ontiii  et  quand  mea  ennemu  me  volenl,  piut  J 
Dittt  qui  ee  loit  toujour!  d*  eOUjaym.' " 


Then  follows  the  Qneen'a  full  detail  of 
all  previous 

not  ■  a 

of  ir  to  her 

and  which  that  spirited  gen- 
tlemen had  act  paid 
the 
I    bad    done    full 
it  wu  a  little  too  much 
not  only  to  keep                                under 
my  roof,  but  to  pay  them  too.            ol.  II., 
p.  la.)— Tbe  King  paid  tho   1200/.,  and 
tbe  blood                            satisfied. 

We   are    not  t  Walpole 

never,  during  thi  ■^^  alarm 

aa  to  the  state  of  I-quarters 

— the  occasions  were  few — but  we  must 
give  a  slight  specimen : — 

'■  Sit  Robert  Walpole  was  now  in  Norfolk 
(May,  county  election  there, 

which  Whigs  lost  by  six  or 

seven  triumph  of  the  opposi- 

tion. After  the  election  was  over  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Houghton,  solacing  himself  wiih  his 
mistress,  while  his 

working  ■^i 

the  King 

Court. 

their  Majesties  staggering;  uiiuii  wmtu  he  inuic 
an  anonymous  letter  to  Sir  Robert  with  only  these 
few  words  in  it,  quoted  out  of  a  play : — 


m      was  every  day  and  all 
$tis  working,  snd  found 


Sir  Robert  knew  ihe  hand,  understood  the  m 


mediately^  M 


Ihal 


his  back  lor 

not  give  it  a  slap  ol        kin 

could  it  ever  be  otherwise,  f(  5*iW 

Ineen  who  had  any  under- 
•^^  it  aeainsi  him, 

friends,  he  never 
ha  his  subalterns 

bei  m  as  they  were 

of  to  support  than 

to  34. 

bis  trace  of  Hcrvey's 

self  in  the 

with  a 

of  his  talents  on 

but  he  often  does 

t  Minister's  natural 

lus,  turn  back  only 

ten  pages,  and  we  read — 

"  Sir  Robert  was  realty  humane,  did  friendly 
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thioj^s,  and  one  might  say  of  him,  as  Pliny  said  of  **  He  had  told  the  Queen  she  must  not  expect, 
lYajan,  and  as  nobody  could  sav  of  hU  master,  after  thirty  years*  acquaintance,  to  have  the  same 
*  amicos  fuUniit,  quia  amicus  juii  / — <  He  had  ■  influence  that  she  had  formerly ;  that  three-and- 
friends,  because  he  was  a  friend ' " — Vol.  I.,  p.  324.  fifty  and  three-and-twenty  could  no  more  resemble 

j  one  another  in  their  e£^ts  than  in  their  looks ;  and 
On  another  occasion  (February,  1735),  that,  if  he  might  advise,  she  should  no  longer  de- 
the  Quoen  having  signified  a  little  surprise  P®"^  "PO"  ^^^  person,  but  her  head,  for  her  influ 
at  Walpole's  dejection  of  manner,  Hervoy '  ^^"^  ^e  added  another  piece  of  advice  which  I 
{n/A.^.  k/i..  ♦k«*  fU^^^  ;<.  «/^+i,;««  «-«««  xL  believe  was  as  little  tasled.  It  was  to  send  for 
informs  her  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  Lady    Timkerville    a   handsome 

poUtics— It  is  only  that  Miss  Skerrett  is  ill  ^'^^  ^^^^n  (to  whom  the  Kin, 
of  a  pleuritic  fever : — 


good-natured, 

ng  had  formerly 

I  been  coquet),  out  of  the  country,  and  place  her 


i  every  evening  at  commerce  or  quadrille  in  the 
••  The  Queen,  who  was  much  less  concerned  .'King's  way.  He  told  the  Queen  it  was  impossi- 
about  his  private  afflictions  than  his  ministerial  j  ble  the  King  should  long  bear  to  pass  his  evenings 
difficulties,  was  elad  to  hear  his  embarrassment  |  with  his  own  daughters  after  having  tasted  the 
thus  accounted  for,  and  began  to  talk  on  i)ir '  sweets  of  passing  them  with  other  people's,  and 
Robert's  attachment  to  this  woman,  asking  Lord  that,  if  the  King  would  have  somebody  else,  it 
Hervey  many  questions  about  Miss  Skerrett's  would  belter  to  have  that  somebody  chosen  by  tier 
beauty  and  underutanding,  and  his  fondness  and  than  by  him ;  that  Lady  Tankerville  was  a  very 


weakness  towards  her.     She  said  she  was  very 
fflad  he  had  any  amusement  for  his  leisure  hours. 


safe  fool,  and  would  give  the  King  some  amusement 
without  giving  her  Majesty  any  trouble.     Lady 


But  could  neither  comprehend  how  a  man  could  be  Deloraine,  who  was  very  handsome,  and  the  only 
very  fond  of  a  woman  who  was  only  attached  to  j  woman  that  ever  played  with  him  in  his  daugh- 
him  for  his  money,  nor  ever  imagine  how  any  wo- .  tar's  apartment,  Sir  Robert  said  was  a  very  danger- 
man  would  suffer  him  as  a  lover  from  any  consid- !  ous  one;  a  weak  head,  a  pretty  face,  a  lying 
eration  or  inducement  but  his  money.  «  She  must  tongue,  and  a  false  heart,  making  always  sad  work 
be  a  clever  gentlewoman,'  continued  the  Queen,  with  the  smallest  desree  of  power  or  interest  to 


*  to  have  made  him  believe  she  cares  for  him  on 
any  other  score ;  and  to  show  you  what  fools  we 


degree  ot  power 
help  them  forward ;  and  that  some  degree  of  power 
or  interest  must  always  follow  frequent  opportuni« 


all  are  in  some  point  or  other,  she  has  certainly  told  j  ties  given  to  a  very  coquette  pretty  woman  with  a 
him  some  fine  story  or  other  of  her  love  and  her  I  very  coquet  idle  man,  especially  without  a  rival  to 
passion,  and  that  poor  man— atwc  ce  gros  corps,  disturb  or  share  with  her.     Lord  Hervey  asked 


cesjambes  enflies  et  ce  vilain  ventre — believes  her. 
Ah !   what  is  human  nature !'     While  she  was 


Sir  Robeit  how  the  Queen  behaved  upon  his  giv- 
ing her  this  counsel,  and  was  answered,  that  she 


saying  this,  she  little  reflected  in  what  degree  she  laughed,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  with  all  he 


berself  possessed  all  the  impediments  and  antidotes 
to  love  she  had  been  enumerating,  and  that '  Ah  J 


said.    That  the  Queen  lauehed,  1  can  easily  be- 
lieve ;  but  imagine  the  laugh  wav  rather  a  sign  of 


It  will  not  surprise  any  one  to  read  that 
Sir  Robert's  rough  and  jocose  bluntness 
now  and  then  discomposed  his  royal  patron- 
Swift  has  not  caricatured  the  mere 


manners : — 


uhat  is  human  nature  r  was  as  applicable  to  her  her  having  a  mind  to  disguise  her  not  being  pleased, 
own  blindness  as  to  his.  However,  her  manner  of  than  any  mark  that  she  was  so ;  and  1  have  the 
speaking  of  Sir  Robert  on  this  occasion  showed  at  more  reason  to  believe  so,  as  I  have  been  an  eye- 
least  that  he  was  not  just  at  this  time  in  the  same  witness  to  the  manner  in  which  she  has  received 
rank  of  favor  with  her  that  he  used  to  be."—  iU-understood  jokes  of  that  kind  from  the  same 
lb.,  p.  476.  hand,  particularly  one  this  year  at  the  King's  birth- 

day, when,  pointing  to  some  jewels  in  her  hair, 
she  said,  *  1  think  I  am  extremely  fine  too,  though 
— alluding  to  the  manner  of  putting  them  on — un 
veu  a  la  mode ;  I  think  they  have  given  me  horns.'' 
Upon  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ourst  out  into  a 
laugh,  and  said  he  believed  Mrs.  Purcel  (the  wo- 
man who  usually  dressed  the  Queen's  head)  was  a 
wag.  The  Queen  laughed  on  this  occasion  too  ; 
but,  if  I  know  any  Uiinff  of  her  countenance, 
without  being  pleased,  and  not  without  blushing. 
"  This  style  of  joking  was  every  way  so  ill  un- 
derstood in  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  it  was  asto- 
nishing one  of  his  extreme  penetration  could  be 
guilty  of  it  once,  but  much  more  that  he  could  be 
guilty  of  it  twice.  For  in  the  fiist  place,  when 
he  told  the  Queen  that  the  hold  she  used  to  have 
of  the  Kmg  by  the  charms  of  her  person  was 
quite  lo6t»  it  was  not  true ;  it  was  weakened  but 
not  broken;— the  charms  of  a  younger  person 
pulled  him  strongly  perhaps  another  way,  but 
they  had  not  dissolved  her  influence,  though  they 
balanced  it  In  the  next  place,  had  it  been  true 
that  tht  Quaen's  pexsoa  could  no  loofer  chann 


^  By  &vor  and  fortune  Cutidiously  bless'd, 
A  w€$  loud  m  kit  Imtgh,  and  wot  coarse  in  kisjtst ; 
AchieviDff  of  nothing,  still  promising  wonders, 
Bf  ditU  ofes^fieritnce  improving  m  bhmders ; 
A  jobber  of  stocks  by  reporting  false  news ; 
ApraUrat  Comt  in  tJu  i^U  of  the  stews.*" 

Thus — when  on  the  King's  return  from 
Hanover,  in  October,  1735,  everybody  re- 
marked the  excessive  irritability  of  his 
never  placid  temper,  and  those  in  the  inte- 
rior were  quite  aware  that  the  cause  was  his 
separation  firom  Madame  Walmoden — Sir 
Robert,  talking  over  matters  with  Lord 
Hervey, 
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any  man,  I  have  a  notion  that  would  be  a  piece  of  list  than  any  of  bis  predecessors  only  to  defray 
intelligence  which  no  woman  would  like  any  man  the     extraordinary    expenses    of    his    travelling 
the  better  for  giving  her.     It  is  a  sort  of  thing  charges,  and  enrich  his  German  favorites.*' — Vol 
which  every  woman  is  so  reluctant  to  believe, '  II.,  p.  190. 
that  she  may  feel  the  effects  of  it  long  without  be- ' 

ing  convinced  that  those  effects  can  proceed  from  '  Walpole  finding  these  recurring  absences 
no  other  cause;  and  even  after  she  is  convinced  of;  yery  inconvenient  for  business,  and  being 
it  herself,  she  still  hopes  other  people  have  not  g^jfl  ^^^^^^  ^£  Lady  Delorainc's  gaininrr  a 
found  It  out.--Vol.  Il.p.  38.  ^^^^  ascendant  here,  he  and  Hcrvey  com- 

Tbe  fair  Countess  Dowager  of  Deloraine^^°^^^^|?^ir.^fi^^^«  *?^P^^«\^^^^^^ 

here  mentioned  made  visible  advances  in  P^^««J^«  king  to  bring  Madame  VValmc 

his  Majesty's  good  graces.  She  was  at  ^^^  ^<>™^  ^,\WlI  ^^  ^  ^'"'-  .^""l 
this  time  in  her thirty.fifth year  ;  but, Her-  J>.«.  «WS^;1  \^^\^^^  Premier  set  about 
1.^1.^  J  J, -^ ou«  this  delicate  job  in  no  very  delicate  man- 


but  he  laid  the  blame  elsewhere : — 


vey  says,  looked  ten  years  younger.  She 
was  by  birth  a  Howard — had  had  many  ad-  j  ^^^ 
ventures— some  very  strange  ones— and  is ;  ..  gj^  ^^^^^^  j^|j  ^ord  Hcrvey  that  it  was  those 
supposed  to  have  been  the  "  dangerous  j  Pitches  Lady  Pomf ret  and  Lady  Sundon.  who  were 
Ann"  Tnniinf.  in  Pnnft'fl  litiA —  jalways  bemoaning  the  Queen  on  this  occasion, 

I  and  making  their  court  by  saying  they  hoped  never 


one"  meant  in  Pope's  line- 


to  see  this  woman  brought  under  her  Majesty's 
nose  here,  who  made  it  so  difficult  to  bring  the 
Queen  to  do  what  Mras  right  and  sensible  for  her 


*•  Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage." 

She  had  lately  remarried  to  a  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, but  kept  her  place  as  ^^ governess  io\to  do.    Lord  Hervey  rej.lied,  « You  and  I,  Sir 
the  younger  Princesses.'*'     Enter  again  the! are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  Queen  to 
courtlv  nremier know  that  when  she  lets  a  sentiment  escape  her 


«*  Sir  Robert  Walpole  one  day,  whilst  she  was 

standing  in  the  hall  at  Richmond,  with  her  little 

son,  of  about  a  year  old,  in  her  arms,  said  to 

her  *  That's  a  very  pretty  boy,  Lady  Delorain* ; 

whose  is  it.'*     To  which  her  Ladyship,  before 

half-a-dozen  people,  without  taking  the  question 

at  all  ill,  replied,  •  Mr.  Windham's,  upon  honor  »*.,,, 

andthenadded,  laughing. «  but  I  will  not  promise -writes  to  the  King  that  she  has  had  the 

whose  the  next  shall  be.'     ....     To  many  |  apartments    formerly   tenanted   by    Lady 


which  she  is  ashamed  of,  she  had  rather  one 
should  think  it  was  planted  in  her,  than  that 
it  grew  there.  But,  believe  me,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  this  kingdom  to  Madame  Walmoden's 
coming  here  is  the  Queen's  own  heart,  that  recoils 
whenever  her  head  proposes  it." 

However,  the  Queen  at  last  complies.     She 


people,  from  whom  it  used  to  come  round  in  a 
whisper  to  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace,  she 
used  to  brag  of  this  royal  conquest,  and  say  she 
thought  England  in  general  had  great  obligations 
to  her,  and  particularly  the  Administration ;  for 
that  it  was  owing  to  her,  and  her  only,  that  the 
King  had  not  gone  abroad.'' — Vol.  II.,  p.  350. 


Suffolk  put  into  proper  order — nay,  that 
thinking  Lady  Suffolk  bad  found  the  ac- 
commodation rather  scanty,  she  has  had 
her  own  library  removed,  which  will  give 
the  new  comer  an  additional  room  adjoin- 
ing.       The   King   answers — and,   as   Mr. 


Croker  says,  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  won- 
This  was  early  in  1736.     Madame  Wal-  der  at  the  modesty,  and  even  elegance  of 

the  expressions,    and   the   indecency  and 
profligacy   of   the    sentiments    they   con- 


moden,  however,  was  still  the  great  favor- 
ite ; — fqr  her  sake,  to  the  extreme  disgust 
of  his  daughters'  governess,  the  King  revi- 
sited Hanover  in  the  following  autumn, 
and — 


**  The  ordinary  and  the  godly  people  took  the 
turn  of  pitying  the  poor  Queen,  and  railing  at  his 
Majesty  for  using  so  good  a  wife,  who  had 
brought  him  so  many  fine  children,  so  abominably 
ill.  Some  of  them  (and  those  would  have  fretted 
him  most)  used  to  talk  of  his  age,  and  say,  for  a 
man  at  his  time  of  day  to  be  playing  these  youth- 
ful pranks,  and  fancying  himself  in  love,  was 
quite  ridiculous,  as  well  as  inexcusable.  Others, 
in  very  coarse  terms,  would  ask  if  he  must  have 
a  mistress  whether  England  conld  furnish  never  a 
one  eood  enough  to  serve  his  turn ;  and  if  he 
thoa^t  Parliament  had  given  hhn  a  greater  dril- 


vey :" — 

**  This  letter  wanted  no  marks  of  kindness  but 
those  that  men  express  to  women  they  love ;  had  it 
been  written  to  a  man,  nothing  could  have  been 
added  to  strengthen  its  tenderness,  friendship,  and 
affection.  He  extolled  the  Queen's  merit  towards 
him  in  the  strongest  expression  of  his  sense  of  all 
her  goodness  to  him  and  the  gratitude  he  felt  to- 
wards her.  He  commended  her  understanding, 
her  temper,  and  in  short  left  nothing  unsaid  that 
could  demonstrate  the  opinion  he  had  of  her  head 
and  the  value  he  set  upon  her  heart.  He  told  her 
too  she  knew  him  to  be  just  in  his  nature,  and 
how  much  he  wished  he  could  be  everything  she 
would  have  him.  *  Mais  vous  voijez  mes  pas- 
sions,  ma  Mre  Caroline  /  Vous  connaissez  mes 
foOdesses — il  n*y  a  rien  de  cadU  dans  mon  caur 
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pour  V0H3 — et  pliltt  tt  Dieu  que  vous  poiirriez  me 
corriger  avec  la  mime  facility  que  vous  m*appro- 


King  went  lo  bed,  and  Lord  He!vey  Jay  on  a 
matiretM  on  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  Piincess  Caro- 


fondtssez  !     Plut  d  Dieu  que  je  pourrais  vous  line's  couch.  About  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn 


in(^,  the  13th,  the  wound  had  began  to  moitify. 
Hiilst  (a  surgeon)  came  to  the  Princet^  Caroline,  niid 
told  her  the  terrible  news,  upon  which  she  waked 
Lord  Hervey,  and  lold   him   if  he  ever  saw  the 

Queen  again  il  must  be  immediately 

I/ord  Hervey  went  in  with  them  just  to  see  the 
Queen  once  more,  looked  at  her  through  his  tears 
for  a  moment,  and  then  returned  to  his  mattress." 


imiter  autant  que  je  sais  vans  admirer,  et  que  je 
pourrais  apprendre  de  vous  touies  les  vertus  mie 
vous  me  faites  voir,  sent ir,  et  aimer!*  His  Ma- 
jesty then  came  to  the  point  of  Madame  VVal mo- 
den's  coming  to  England,  and  said  that  she  had 
told  him  she  relied  on  the  Queen's  ^0(Klness,  and 
would  give  herself  up  to  whatever  their  Majet^lies 
thought  fit.  ...  Sir  Robert  VVal]»ole  assur- 
ed Lfird  Hervey  that  if  the  King  was  only  to  write 
to  women,  and  never  to  strut  and  talk  to  them,  he  These  passages  complete  our  notion  of 
believed  his  Majesty  would  get  the  belter  of  all  the  extraordinary  intimacy  in  which  Hervey 
the  men  in  the  world  with  them."  ji^ej  ^-^^^  ^h^  royal  ladies.     According  to 

,,  J  11'  1      J        1.  J- J       X  Sarah  of  Marlborouffh,  the  Kinff  had  always 

Madame  VValmodcn,  however,  did  not  i-.i     .       r  ,1,   1    u-        i   *    Z.  *•    1 

t^     ,      ,       1.,   .^         '    ,      ,.       hitherto    disliked    hiin,    but   was  entirely 

appear  in   r^ngland  until  Queen  Caroline     1  j    •      *u:  ^*    v     u-  *     * 

*^*^  ^      °rf     TiT-xi'ji.  changed   in   this  respect   by  his  constant 

was  no  more.     Her  Majesty  had  for  seve- 


wa^uux.,...      xxcu  a,x«j...jr  iiau  .ur  ^.•>u.  ^atchfuluess   and  cvideut  distrcss  during 
ral  years  sufi\.red  from  an  organic  lesion     ^^^  q„^^^,^  j^^^^^      ^^  himself  that 

which  the  king  was  aware  of    but  ^  "ch  ^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
was   never  told  except   to  Lady  Sundon.  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.        ^^^  ^^^^ 

The   symptoms    became   very    serious  on  1  ^  _^„      ,  f.   .1      x,-.         ..,      .  \   . 
1X7-  J      A       Ak    o*u     f  TVT  u         1-0^     he  never  left  tho  kinjr  without  buinff  en- 

Wednesday,  the  9th  of  November,    1/3';'         *j*  ui  i.ij 

,    .  .,     .x*"  •  ^  J  •  V       xi_   .  treated  to  come  back  as  soon  as  he  could, 

but  the  Queen  persisted  in  concealmc  the  w.  •      1  •    i.k«4  au^       ^  a  ^'    *    /«   •  j  i- 
A  J       *    ru      1  It  IS  plain  that  the  most  delicate  (or  indeli- 

nature  and  scat  of  her  danger.  ,  x^  ...        i^  .  ^i.     r>, 

°  cate)    communications  between  the  Queen 

"  At  seven  o'clock,  when  Lord  Hervev  returned  a°^  ^^^  f»"^»'j  ^^^^k  place  in  his  presence 

to  St.  James's  from  M.de  Cambi's,  the  Fiench  am-  or  were  forthwith  reported  to  him.     Thus, 

bassador's,  where  he  dined  that  day,  he  went  up  as  to  the  fatal  concealment,  after  stating 

to  the  Queen's  apartment  and  found  her  in  bed,  his  *' firm    belief "  that    the    Queen,    now 

with  the  Princess  Caroline  only  in  the  room,  the  aged  fifty-four,  and  after  all  the   affairs  of 

Kingbeinggone.  as  usual  at  that  hour  to  play  in  Lj,d     Suffolk,  Lady    Deloraine,  Madame 

l^SL^M^r.^vl^hirE''''"''^    7^'^"r/;^'   VValmodcn,    &c.,    had    still  been    mainly 
cd  Lord  Hervey  what  he  u«*cd  to  take  m  his  vio-  j  1.    li      /.  r  i     •  ^1  .       ' 

lent  fits  of  the  cholic;  and  Lord  Hervey.  imagining  8f  ^yed  by  the  fear  of  losing  something  m 

the  Queen's  pain  to  proceed  from  a  goutish   hu-  t"e  King  s  fancy,  and  consequently  in  her 

mour  in  her  stomach  that  should  be  driven  from  power  over  him — he  adds, 

that  dangerous  seat  into  her  limbs,  told  her  nothing 

ever  gave  hiii  immediate  ease  but  Mrong  things.  "  Several  things  ffhe  said  to  the  king  in  her  ill- 

To  w'hich  the  Queen  replied,  •  Pshaw  !  you  think  ne^s,  which  both  the  king  and  the  Princess  Caro- 

now,  like  all  the  other  fools,  that  this  is  the  pain  of  line  told   me  again,    plainly  demonstrated   how 


an  old  nasty  gout.'  But  her  pain  continuing  in  a 
degree  that  she  could  not  lie  one  moment  quiet, 
she  said  about  an  hour  after  to  L  ird  Hervey, '  Give 
me  trhat  you  will,  I  will  take  it  f  and  the  Princess 
Caroline  bidding  him  not  lose  this  opportunity,  he 
fetched  some  snake- root  and  brandy. 

"Next  evening  (lOili) — whilst  the  Princess 
Caroline  and  he  were  alone  with  the  Queen,  she !  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  his  children,' who 
complaining  and  they  comforting  she  often  said,  I  were  the  only  people  he  ever  saw  out  of  the 
•  I  have  an  til  which  nobody  knows  of;*  which :  Queen-s  room,  of  the  Queen's  good  qualities,  his 
they  both  undersiood  to  mean  nothiiii;  more  than|  fondness  for  her,  his  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  and 
that  she  felt  what  she  could  not  describe,  and  more!  the  irreparable  loss  her  death  would  be  to  him ;  and 


strongly  theite  apprehensaions  of  making  her  person 
distasteful  to  the  King  had  worked  upon  her.** — 
Vol.  II.,  p.  507. 

On  that  Sunday,  the  13th, 
**  the  King  talked  perpetually  to  Lord  Hervey,  the 


than  anybody  imagined. 

«•  On  the  1 1th — Lord  Hervey  went  once  or  twice 
in  the  night,  as  he  had  promised,  to  Princess  Ca- 


re|)eated  every  day,  and  many  times  in  the  day, 
all  her  merits  in  every  capacity  with  regard  to  him 
and  every  other  body  she  had  to  do  with  ;  that  he 


roline ;  the  King  sat  up  in  the  Queen's  room,  and '.  never  had  been  tired  in  her  company  one  minute ; 
Princess  Emily  lay  on  a  couch  in  Mrs.  Herbert's."  that  he  was  sure  he  could  have  been  happy  with 

no  other  woman  upon  earth  for  a  wife,  and  that  if 
On  the  night  of  the  12th,  Princess  Caro-jahc  had  not  been  his  wife,  he  had  rather  have  had 
line,  though' herself  in  very  weak    health,  i  ^^^  ^or  his  mistress  than  any  woman  he  had  ever 
was    in  such  alarm  that  she  lay   in   the '  ^^'I  »«?"^.'"\^^  ^^'^^J  *'^*V^*»«  ,^*^ 

Queen's  ante-chamber.  f "1?.  *"  **'"  *?'?"/*^  **"""'  ^""^  ^^''J!!  T?  "** 

^  to  him  as  a  minister  than  any  other  body  had  ever 

<■  Ftinectt  Emily  sat  up  with  the  Queen,  the  been  to  him  or  to  any  other  prince ;  that  with  a  pa- 
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tience  which  he  knew  kt  wu  not  master  < 
had  listened  lo  (he  nonsense  of  all  the  iinp< 
fools  ibat  waaled  lo  talk  to  bicn,  anil  had 
all  thai  trouble  off  bis  hands;  and  thai,  as 
the  briJianC  and  enjoaemxnt  of  the  Court 
would  be  an  end  of  it  when  she  was  gone 
would  be  no  bearing  a  diawing-room  wh 
only  body  that  ever  ^alivened  il,  and  or 
always  enlivened  it  was  no  longer  there, 
wotnao,  hov  she  always  found  sotuelhingot 
ai;reeable,  and  pleasing  to  ray  to  ever} 
Comme  tile  aoulenoil  la  digniti  ante  grac 
poiileue,  ante  doucear,"' 

Thftt  aftornoon  the  Qneen  took  a  ii 
leave  of  the  King,  her  daugbten,  an 
youDg  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Hei 
niaate  narrative  leaves  bo  doubt  tb: 
never  saw  the  Prinee  of  Wales  dnrii 
illness  at  all — hence  the  eting  of  I 
last  tribnte  to  her  memorj — (the  itaW 
his  own) : — 

"  Hang  the  sad  Verse  on  Carolina's  urn. 

And  hail  ber  Passage  to  the  Realmn  of  Re 
;  All  Parts  peifonn'd,  and  off  her  children  t 

Hervej's  account  of  her  farewell  % 
King  is  certainlf  one  of  the  most  sta 
things  in  this  book  :— 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  wheib 
Uueen's  reasoning  was  Kood  ot  bad  In  witbi 
King,  In  case  she  died,  should  marry  again  : 
certain  sbe  did  wish  it ;  had  often  said  so 
he  was  present,  and  when  he  was  not  pi 
and  when  she  was  in  health,  and  gave  il  n 
her  advice  to  him  when  she  was  dying— 
which  his  sobs  began  to  rise  and  bis  tears 
with  double  vehemence.  Whilst  in  the  mi 
this  passion,  wiping  his  eyes  and  aobhiog  be 
every  word,  with  much  ado  he  got  out  thi 
ewerr  •  Nantfaurat  del  maitrtSMx'  To  ' 
the  Queen  made  no  other  reply  than  ■  Ah 
Dim  !  cela  n'lmptche  pa).'  I  know  this  e; 
will  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is  lilemlly  true 

"  The  Queen  afler  this  said  she  believe 
should  not  die  till  Wednesday,  for  tbat  shi 
been  born  on  a  Wednesday,  married  on  a 
nesday,  and  brought  to  bed  of  her  first  child 
Wednesday;  she  had  heard  the  first  newt  o 
late  King's  death  on  a  Wednesday,  and 
crowned  on  a  Wednesday.  This  t  own  sh 
a  weakness  in  her,  but  one  which  might  b 
cased,  as  most  people's  minds  are  a  little  wei 
ed  on  these  occasions,  and  few  people,  even  i 
strongest  minds,  are  altogether  exempt  from 
little  taint  of  that  wealfness  called  sopersl 
Many  people  have  more  of  it  than  they  care 
others  xnow  they  have,  and  some  more  of  it 
they  know  themselves." 

Walpole  all  this  while  was  in  Norfo 
hi>  oolTea^ae  the  Duke  of  Newoaatle  is 
to  ban  mdied  to  ooooeal  tlia  QoMa'a 


ger  from  him ;  but  Hervey  docs  not  tell  why 
fio  bimself  did  not  convey  proper  informa- 
tion. No  doubt  he  was  busy  enough.  At 
last,  however,  the  truth  reached  Houghton  ; 
and  on  Wednesday  the  16th,  Sir  Robert 
arrived  at  St.  James's.  He  was  alone  with 
the  Queen  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
she  "  committed  the  King,  the  family,  and 
the  country  to  his  oare-"  As  he  came  out 
he  found  the  Princesses  in  the  ante-cbani' 
ber  surrounded  by  "  some  wise,  some  pious, 
and  some  very  btisy  people,"  who,  to  the 
pity  or  scorn  of  Hervey,  were  urging  "  the 
essential  duty  of  having  in  some  prelate  to 
perform  sacred  ofioes:" — 

"  And  when  the  Princess  Emily  made  some 
difficulty  about  taking  upon  her  to  make  this  pro- 
posal to  the  King  or  Queen,  Sir  Robert  (in  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  people  who  really  wished  this 
divine  physician  for  the  Qaeen's  soul  might  be 
sent  for,  upon  the  foot  of  her  salvation)  very  pni- 
dently  added,  by  way  of  siimulaiing  ihe  Princess 
Emily,  'Pray,  madam,  let  ibis  farce  be  played  : 
the  Archbishop  will  act  il  very  well.  You  may 
bid  bim  be  as  short  as  you  will.  It  will  do  the 
Queen  no  hurt,  no  more  than  any  good ;  and  it 
will  satisfy  all  the  wise  and  good  fools,  who  will 
call  us  all  atheists  if  we  don'l  pretend  to  be  as  great 
Fools  as  they  are.'  After  this  eloquent  and  dis- 
creet persuasion — Ihe  whole  company  staring  with 
the  nimoBi  aslonisbment  at  SirBoberl  Walpole, 
some  in  admiration  of  his  piety,  and  others  of  his 
prudence — the  Princess  Emily  spoke  to  the  King, 
:he  King  to  the  Queen,  and  toe  Archbishop  (Pol- 
er)  was  sent  for ;  but  Ihe  King  went  out  of  the 
room  before  his   episcopal   Grace   was   admitted. 

.  .  The  Queen  desired  Ibe  Archbishop  to 
ake  care  of  Dr.  Butler,  ber  Clerk  of  the  Closet  ; 
md  he  was  the  only  body  I  ever  heard  of  her  re- 
ommending  particularly  and  by  name  all  the 
vhile  she  was  ill.  Her  servants  in  general  she 
ecommended  to  the  King,  saying  he  knew  whom 
he  liked  and  disliked,  but  did  not,  thai  I  know 
if,  name  any  body  lo  him  in  particular." — Vol. 


This  special  concern  as  to  the  great  au- 
hor  of  the  analogy  is  one  of  the  few  circnoi- 
tances  in  Hervey's  detail  tbat  it  is  at  all 

f'ceable  to  dwell  upon.  Indeed  it  is  on<' 
very  few  satisfactory  details  <hat  occur  in 
bis  book  respecting  her  Majesty's  inter- 
urence  with  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
be  Crown.  Lord  Mahon  (HiUory,  ii.  p. 
72)  exalts  her  "  discerning  and  praisewor- 
hy"  selection  of  Bishops  ;  but  nothing  can 
e  more  offensive  than  Hervey's  whole  ac- 
onnt  of  her  exertions  on  behalf  of  Hoadley, 
'bom  she  forced  up  step  by  step  in  spit* — 
not  to  mention  the  repugnance  of  the  cler- 
y  and  the  nation) — of  ^e  King's  own  un- 
'  -^'^--lioa  the  avowed  ground  that 
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"  tbe  man  did  not  believe  one  word  of  th(  your  ffifii .-  I  vnu  for  the  vife  against  Ike  mi*- 

Bible  ;"  and  we  Buspect  there  is  no  nncha  "«»•  *«'  ^  •p'"  *«  M  tl"  miitTea  againtt  the 

ritableneu  in  the  Burmise  that   in  Butle:  da,ighter,.'    And  ac«>rd.nKlyliea<IviiwdiheK.ng, 

v-^  ir    L.     .>.».:..j  -„t  n..  M^^c  1...  ""u  P«Med  bim,  lo  send  lor  Madame  Walmoden 

himaelf  ahe  patronwcd  not  the  divine, bu  i„„^i^„,     f^„  Hanover;  .«id  he  tnu.i  look 

the   philosopher.       Yet   the  Queen's  las  fonrtrd  for  hia  ov^i,  sake,  for  the  lalce  of  hit 

word  was  pray— family,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  fait  friends,  and  nol 

The  Qnccn  died  at  fen  on  the  night  o  niin  his  bealih  by  indul^ng  vain  regret  and  grief 

Sanday  the  20th : —  for  what  waa  past  recall.    Tbe  King  listened  to 

„.  „      ,-  ,   ,  ,   ,  this  way  of  reasoning  mote  kindly  every  lime  il 

"Pnn«»  Caroline   waa   sent   for,  mJ   Lo"  „08  repealed  ;  bul   Sir  Robert  Walpole  tried  this 

Hervey,  bul   before   the   last  am«d   the  Quee.  n,an„r  of  talking  lo   the  PrmcesaesVnot  quite  so 

wasjuBl  dead.     All  she  aa.d  before  she  d«d  wai  j„jiciou.>|y.  re,p^if,,j!y.  or  successfully;  for  the 

•1  have   now   pot   an   asthma.     Open  the  w.n  ^   jj^  „j  Emiir and  the  tenderness  of  Caroline 

dow^    Then    she    said    ■Fray.'    Lpon  whicJ  «.ere  eo  ahocked.  thai  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 

the  Princess  Emily  began  lo  read  some  prayere  „g„i„„  ,„  ,,1^  ,„  ^^,1,,  „bi,j,  j  ^ley^  nobody 

of  which  ibe  scarce  repealed  ten  words  before  thi  „;,[  (i,,^  ^  ^  tim  ever  get  over."— Vol.  11.,  pp. 

Queen  expired.     The   Pnncesa   Caroline   held   i  g^^   ^^^  °  "^ 

looking  ^laas  10  bei  lips,  and  finding  there  wai  ' 

not   the  least  damp  ui«n  it  cried,    "Tis  overj 

and  said  not  one  word  more,  nor  shed  as  yel  on.  ^  Lord  Hervey  *TOte  the  Queen's  Ojpitapb 
tear,  on  the  arriral  of  a  misfortane,  the  dread  o  in  Latin  and  in  Endiah,  and  therein  ex- 
whicb  had  com  her  so  nuny.  The  king  ktsaei  tolled  her  "firm  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  face  and  hands  of  tlie  lifeless  body  severs  Chriatianity  and  rigid  practice  of  ita  pre- 
iiine»,bniin  a  few  minules  left  the  Queen's  apart  cepta."  She  was  hnried  in  Wcatminster 
ment.andwe|ittolhatof  hisdaughlera,a«ompa  j^j^^  j  George  II.,  on  his  death-bed, 
nied  only  by  Ihem,  Then  adviaing  them  to  go  u  .  /  '  ,  *  i-,  j  ]■  ,  i 
bed  and  lake  care  of  themselvea,  fie  went  to  hii  twenty-three  year*  afterwards,  directed 
own  side;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  bed  sent  fo:  "a*  "«  remains  ehould  be  placed  close  by 
Lor)  Hervey  to  sit  by  him,  where,  afler  talking  hers — a  side  of  cseh  of  the  coffins  to  be  rc- 
aome  time,  and  more  calmly  than  one  could  bavi  moved,  in  order  that  the  cerements  might 
e»pecied,  he  dismissed  Uinl  H.  and  sent  for  on<  be  in  actual  contact.  This  Btory  has  been 
of  his  pages  ;  and  as  he  ordered  one  of  them,  (oi  Jonbtcd  ;  bnt  within  these  few  years  it  be- 
aome  t,me  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  lo  lie  .r  ^„,g  ^^^^  ^^j  ^f  ^^^  „f  ^y^^  Chapter  (the 
hia  room,  and  that  1  am  very  sure  he  believet  ■,  u  u  .,-.  ■,  ■  ■  .  j 
many  atones  of  ghosts  and  wllches  and  appari.  *^"'  »■  «■  Milman)  to  superintend  some 
tions;  I  take  thia  (wiih  great  deference  lo  his  mag-  operation  Within  that  long-sealed  vault, 
otnimity  on  olber  occasioos}  to  hare  been  the  re-  and  the  royal  coffins  were  found  on  tho  same 
suit  ol  the  same  way  of  thinking  thai  makes  man)  raised  Blab  of  granite,  exactly  in  the  con- 
weak  minds  fancy  ihemselves  mors  secure  from  ditioo  described — tbe  sides  that  were  ab- 
any  supernatural  danger  in  the  light  than  in  tbi  gtracted  still  leaninir  ainiinBt  tbe  wall  be- 
dark,  and   in  company  than  alone.     Lord  Hervej  jjiu  j 

went  back  to  the  I'rincess  Caroline's  bedchamber,         o  '   „     r,       ,1.1-1  ?    j     .1.   lu  j  _ 

~t  _  1,    rf  _.j  III  i:„   n'  i~i,    r.  .1,..  n,n™~  Soon  after  the  Queen's  death  Madame 

where  he  stayed  lili  live  oclock  in  the  morning.  „,  ,       ,  .      /* .      r-     1      j  j 

endeavonng  to  lighten  her  grief  by  indulging  i1.  Walmoden  arrived  in  England,  and  wu 

and  nol  by  that  silly  way  of  trying  lo  (liven  wha;  created    CounteES   of  Yarmouth — the  list 

cannot  be  removed,  or  to  bring  comfort  to  suc^  peerage  of  exactly  that  class, 
affliclion  as  lime  only  can  alleviate."— Vol.  U.,  p.        In  1740  Hervey  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

G40.  Ho  died  in  1743,  aged  forty-seven;  and 

„    .        ,     .  ,  ,    ,        ,     .  was  survived  until  1757  by  the  PrinccBB 

Dnnng  the  interval  before  the  interment  Caroline,  who  then  died,  aged  fortyfive. 
the  king  remained  invisible   except  to  his        Hitherto  modem  readers  have  in  general, 

daughterB,  to  Horvcy,  and  for  a  moment  it ;«  probable,  connected  at  beat  frivolous 

oooaflionally  to  Walpole.      Meantime,  in  ijeas  with  Lord    Hervey's  name  ;  henoc- 

the  antechamber,  the  great  Bubject  of  dis-  f„,th,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  hia  mo- 

cuBBicn  IS,  m  what  female  hand  the  power  ^^j  character,  instice  will  at  least  be  done 

IB  now  to  bo  vested.     Newcastle  and  Graf-  to  the  graphic  and  caustic  pen  of  Pope's 

ton,  both  admirers  of  the  Princess  r^nily,  ^jptini 

ue  in  groat  hopes  that  at  the  King's  age        p,^  j-gg  i^^.  ^„g  ^  consUnt  corrcspon- 

he  may  allow  that  favored  daughter  to  re-  j^^j  ^.f  the  Rev.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton, 

plaoe  the  mother  in  hia  confidence  ;  but—  „hoso  Life  of  Cicero  is  inscribed  to  him  in 

"  Sir  Robert,  in  his  short.  eo.n«  way,  said  be  *  '°°«  f""*  pompous  dedication,  cnumerat- 

ahaald  look  10  the  King's  mistress  aa  the  moel  '°«  "o*  "nly  every  intellectual  power  and 

■oiv  mcaria  of  influence.     '  lU   bring  Madam  lecomplishmont,  but  every  graeo  and  virtue 

Wabiudtn  otvr,  mid  Pit  Aow  nothing  to  do  vith  tbkt  oould  contrut  with  Fope'n  portraiture. 
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It  will  not  least  amnse  the  reader  to  turn  own  father,  and  Pultency,  and  Chatham, 
to  that  spcciraen  of  pedantic  adulation :  Walpole  had  hcsides  access  to  almost  all 
but  liOrd  Hervey  fully  deserved  all  that  our  own  materials.  We  believe  the  fact  to 
Middlcton  says  of  his  scholarship.  Tho  have  been  that  both  of  those  clever  spirits 
scraps  from  Livy  and  Tacitus,  with  which  were  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Ches- 
his  memoirs  are  garnished,  were  according  terfield.  You  have  but  to  turn  from  the 
to  the  taste  and  habit  of  that  day  ;  and  we  most  brilliant  page  cither  of  them  ever 
are  by  no  means  to  set  them  down  for  wrote  to  any  one  of  his,  and  the  impression 
proofs  either  of  shallowness  or  -affectation,  of  his  immense  superiority — of  the  compre- 
as  we  should  do  if  we  met  them  in^a  mo-  hcnsive,  solid,  and  balanced  understanding, 
dem  page.  He  was  qualified  to  hold  his  which  with  him  had  wit  merely  for  an  ad- 
own  in  corresponding  with  Middleton  on  junct  and  instrument — is  immediate  and 
any  question  of  classical  research — for  ex-  irresistible. 

ample,  that  still  mysterious  one  of  the  gra-  A  more  puzzling  point  is   the  frequent 

dual  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Se-  repetition  of  most  contemptuous  allusions, 

nate  during  the  Republic.     It  is  not  true,  both  in  Walpole  and  in  Hervey,  to  the  per- 

howcver,  that  Hervey  made  the  translations  sonal  appearance  of  Chesterfield.     All  the 

inserted  in  Middleton's  '^  Cicero."     Lady  portraits  represent  a  singularly  refined  and 

Hervey,  in  justice  to  the  Doctor,  contracBct-  handsome  countenance.     We  have  them  of 

ed  that  story  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mr.  his  youth,  his  middle  life,  and  his  ago,  even 

Morris.     She  says,  all  her  husband  did  was  his  extreme  old   age — and   by  painters  of 

to  purify  the  MS.  by  striking  out  '^  a  num-  the  most  opposite  schools,  from  Kosalba  to 

ber  of  low,  vulgar,  college  expressions."  Gainsborough — but  in  all  the  identity  of 

Infidelity,  no  doubt,  was  a  strong  bond  be-  feature  is  preserved  :  and  making  every  al- 

tween  his  Lordship  und  the  incumbent  olf  lowance  for  pictorial  flattery  and  Ilerveian 

Hanscombe,  who,  in  writiog  to  his  friend  spleen,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  understand 

about  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  a  the  violent  contrast  of  such  a  description  as 

step  to  that  benefice,  says — "  While  I  am  this  by  our  present  author  : — 
content  to  acquiesce  in  the  i//,  I  should  be 

glad  to  taste   a  little  of  the  good^  and  to  "  ^^ilh  a  person  as  disagreeable  as  it  was  pos- 

have  some  amends  for  the  ughf  ascent  and  f^^^  '?V*  *^T*"/?^I^  ^9  ^  "'^^^'''"^  ^^'"^.  1®- 
«««  -«#  ™u:«u  «r.  «,««  «<?o^««A««  ««•.,/>««  )>  formed,  he  affected  lollowina;  many  women  of  the 
consent  which  no  man  of  sense  can  approvc^^^^  

.— (i.arfy  i^^^f^X  ^^^^^'  f.-  ^^'\  }^^l  He  was  very  short,  disproportioned,  thick,  and 
probable  that,  if  Queen  Caroline  and  Lord  clumsily  made;  had  a  broad,  rough -featured,  ugly 
Hervey  had  lived,  Dr.  Middleton  would  face,  with  black  teeih,  and  a  head  hi*?  enough  for 
in  duo  time  have  signed  again  as  a  Bishop-  a  Polyphemus.  Ben  Ashursitold  Lord  Che^ierfield 
elect  o"<^®  *^*^  he  was  like  a  stunted  giant." — Vol.  I.,  p. 

96. 

We  fesl  that  wo  have  already  given  suffi-  But  Hervey  makes  George  II.  himself— 

cient  space  to  this  book — though  it  seems  and  his  majesty  was  of  short  stature — speak 

to  us  one  of  very  rare  distinction   in  its  with  the  same  sort  of  disparagement.    The 

dass — otherwise  we  would  fain  have  extract-  subject  of  conversation  in  vol.  1  f .,  p.  360,  is 

ed  some  of  the   author's  minor  portraits.  Lord  Carteret's  having  told  the  Queen  (it 

Those  of  the  Speaker  Onslow,  Sir  Joseph  wassliortly  before  her  last  illness)  that ''he 

Jekyll,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  brother  had  been  giving  her  fame  that  very  niorn- 

Islay,  and  many  more,  are  remarkable  speci-  ing :" — 
mens,  and,  we  believe,  done  without  the 

least  exaggeration.     Not  so  that  of  Lord  "  T^l  Kmg  said.  •  Yes,  I  dare  say  he  will  paint 

Chesterfidd.     Indeed  the  slighting  stylo  in  L""^  \"     o  f^^''*  ^^^^!'!^  ^"'''  '    *      ?'  T'Z 

,  .  ,    „  /i-i     If  vwT  1     1  \        •  8*'<»  the  Queen;    'cood  thmRS  come  out  of  dirt 

which  Hervey  (like  Horace  Walpole)  uni-  sometimes:  I  have  ate  very  good  asparagus  raised 

formly  speaks  of  his  talents  seems  quite  as-  out  of  dung.'    Lord  Hervey  haid  he   knew  three 

tonishing.     It  is  true  that  Hervey  had  never  people  that  were  now  writing  the  History  of  his 

seen  the  writings  on  which  chiefly  we  form  MajesiyN  Reign,   who  could  possibly  know  no- 

our  high  notion  of  the  man  ;    but  Hervey  ^*''"K  o'  ^^e  secrets  of  the  palace  and  his  Majesty's 

heard  the  speeches  of  which  we  have  but  ^'^f«'»  ?".^  y^}  Y^?'***  ^^  i^o^hiQ^  not,  pretend  to 

poor  reports,  and  Horace  Walpole's  "  hero  JT/bi     .  Vnn  m^^^^^^     one  continued  dissectioa 

*^c        11    11  •        J    -xi  J  1.      TT  of  both.     *  You  mean,' said  the  King:,  'Lords  Bo- 

of  ruelles''  IS   admitted   even   by    Horace  Jingbroke,  Chesterfield,  and  Carieret.-They  will 

Walpole  to  have  made  tho  best  speech  he  all  three  have  about  as  much  iruth  in  then  as  the 

ever  heard— adding  that  he  had  heard  his  MiUe  ti  Une  Nuits,    Not  but  I  shaU  lik^  to  read . 
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• 


Bolingbroke's,  who,  of  all  those  rascalK  and  knaves 
that  ha?e  been  lying  against  me  these  ten  years, 
has  certainly  the  best  parts  and  the  most  know- 
ledf^e.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  but  he  is  a  scoundrel  of 
a  higher  class  than  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  is  a 
Httle  tea-table  scoundrel,  that  tells  little  womanish 
lies  to  make  quarrels  in  families ;  and  tries  to  make 
women  lose  their  reputations,  and  make  their  hus- 
bands beat  them,  without  any  object  hut  to  give 
himself  airs ;  as  if  anybody  could  believe  a  woman 
could  like  a  dwarf-baboon.*  ** 


the  man  who  really  was  at  that  moment 
giving  their  Majesties  such  '^  fame "  as 
neither  would  perhaps  have  much  coveted. 
Who  could  have  dreamed,  a  hundred 
years  since,  that  posterity  would  owe  its  im- 
pressions of  the  society  and  policy  of  George 
II.  mainly  to  the  spurious  Walpole  and  the 
Sporus  Hervcy  ?  Which,  of  us  can  guess 
now  who  may,  in  1948,  be  the  leading  au- 
thorities for  the  characters  and  manners  of 

Tijr      r%    ^  1       xi-  A  T>  T     v    T      our  own  day — the  dessotis  des  cartes  of  the 

Mr.  Croker  remarks  that  Bolingbrokc  ^^^^  a^d  cabinets  of  William  IV.  and 
novor  wrote  Mcmoirs-that  Carteret's  if  q^^^^  y.^^^^^  ,  g^^^  l,^^„t^^  „f  Chris- 
they  ever  were  written,  have  perished-that  ^.^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^  ,  ^^^  ^^ 
Chesterfield  has  left  us  nothing  of  this  sort  ^j^^^jj  ^^^^^  ^j^  enamelled  ^tud*  below 
but  a  few  Characters,  including  those  of  j^  '  j  Some  -  Patch"  or  "  SiUian- 
George  II.  and  his  Queen,  which  are  in  fact  ^^  «  Jf,  J  ^^^  ^a^  ^  (if  we  had  one) 
drawn  with  admirable  candor-done,  no  ^^^j^  ^^^_^  ^^^  ^l^^  Hervey- 
doubt,  m  his  old  age — and  that  it  is  curious  '  ^ 

enough  to  have  all  this  criticism  on  three       «'Puton  white  gloves,  and  lead  folks  out, 
books  of  Memoirs  that  do  not  exist  from  For  that  is  your  affair  *' ? 


FroBi   the  Edlabargh    Review. 

COLERIDGE  AND  SOUTHEY. 

1 .  Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Robert  Southey,  By  Joseph  Cot- 
tle.    London,  1847. 

2.  Biographia  Literaria  ;  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life  and  Opinions, 
By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Second  Edition,  prepared  for  publication  in  part 
by  the  late  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  completed  and  published  by  his  Widow.  Lon- 
don, 1847. 

3.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich^  containing  his 
correspondence  of  many  years  with  Robert  Southey^  lOsq.  Co[r*piled  and  edited  by  J. 
W.  RoBBERDs,  F.G.S.  of  Norwich.     London,  1843. 

The  lives  of  Coleridge  and  Southey  are  ridge  should  be  known  and  remembered  for 
yet  to  bo  written.  For  that  of  Coleridge  good  as  well  as  for  evil, — for  something 
a  large  quantity  of  materials  has  from  time  better  than  a  long  train  of  Irimiliating 
to  time  been  thrown  before  the  public  ;  weaknesses  and  noploctod  duties. 
much  of  which  relatives  must  have  wished  Among  the  additions  to  Mr.  Cottle's 
withheld.  Perhaps  the  b^st  thing  now  re-  new  edition  are  a  number  of  letters  from 
maining  for  the  family,  would  b(3  to  find  a  Southey.  Indeed,  almost  the  whole  of 
kind  and  discerning  friend,  to  whom  might  what  relates  to  him  is  new ;  and  of  all  Mr. 
be  entrusted  the  relatinir  truly,  but  with-  Cottle's  disclosures  concerning  Coleridge, 
out  exaggeration,  the  unhappy  passages  of  the  opinion  of  him,  as  expressed  in  these 
his  life.  It  is  impossible  to  read  five  pages  letters,  i.s  the  most  painful.  The  disappro- 
of  Mr.  Cottle's  reminiscences,  without  see-  bation,  severely  as  it  is  delivered,  does 
ing  that  he  has  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  Southey  no  discredit ;  no  impartial  person 
joined  to  one  of  the  worst  judgments  of  any  can  deny  its  justice.  At  the  same  time,  ho 
man  that  ever  lived.  His  revelations,  to  never  can  have  wished  that  his  harsh  judg- 
wbich  there  is  a  very  large  addition  in  this  ment  should  go  forth  alone  and  be  supposed 
new  edition,  appear  to  leave  no  longer  any  to  represent  his  estimate  of  the  whole  of 
choice  to  those,  who,  from  affection  to  his  Coleridge's  character,  or  all  his  feelings  to- 
porson  or  admiration  of  his  genius,  must  wards  him.  Above  all,  most  assuredly  he 
oeiUb  that  the  life  and  character  of  Cole- 1  never  could  have  imagined,  that  a  confi- 
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dential  correspondence  with  their  common 
friend  and  benefactor  would  have  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  while  any  children  of 
Coleridge  were  alive  to  be  pained  by  their 
nnclc^s  testimony  against  their  father.  He 
cannot  have  anticipated,  that  Mr.  Cottle 
would  '  think  this  proper.' 

Except  for  the  unseasonable  publication 
of  these  passages,  we  should  thank  Mr. 
Cottle,  without  any  abatement,  for  giving 
us  so  many  of  Southey's  letters.  His  life 
might  be  almost  written  from  his  corres- 
pondence with  William  Taylor  for  the 
period  comprised  in  it.  And  his  extensive 
correspondence  with  other  friends  will  sup- 
ply his  biographer  with  materials  for  the 
rest.  This  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Southey, 
for  his  letters  are  the  perfection  of  letter 
writing,  or  nearly  so  ;  clear,  lively,  un- 
affected, largely  dashed  with  humor,  and 
entering  into  whatever  he  is  writing  or  read- 
ing. But,  what  is  still  more  in  his  favor, 
he  is  not  seen  here  as  the  fierce  controver- 
sialist or  uncharitable  politician.  On  the 
contrary,  the  kind  and  friendly  heart  beams 
out  continually  from  them ;  so  that,  while 
fresh  from  the  perusal  of  them,  our  sym- 

{>athy  with  his  attachments  disposes  us  to 
eave  him  a  little  more  latitude  for  the  ca- 
priciousness  of  his  antipathies  than  of  old, 
and  we  are  willing  to  put  a  lenient  con- 
struction upon  those  unpleasant  faults  of 
temper,  and  provoking  prejudices  and  errors 
into  which  people  are  pretty  sure  of  falling, 
when  they  shut  themselves  up  with  their 
women,  their  admirers,  and  their  books. 
^  Am  I  the  better  or  the  worse,'  he  asks  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Taylor,  '  for  grow- 
ing alone  like  a  single  oskV  In  many 
respects  worse,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Wo 
meet  in  his  letters  with  many  a  harsh  criti- 
cism on  contemporaries,  of  whom,  if  he  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  judged  differ- 
ently; and  many  broodings  on  political 
events,  which  he  would  have  discarded,  had 
he  but  come  a  little  oftener  to  London,  and 
let  himself  be  hustled  in  its  streets  and 
contradicted  at  its  dinner  tables.  Such 
passages  might  have  provoked  us  to  anger, 
if  we  had  still  to  deal  with  Southey  living  ; 
bat  he  is  gone : — the  ffrave  has  dosed  over 
a  writer  and  a  man  of  whom  England  has 
reason  to  be  proud,  and  our  angry  contro- 
versies are  buried  with  him. 

The  now  edition  of  Coleridge's  ^  Biogra- 
phia  Literaria '  was  begun  and  carried  some 
way  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  and  has  been  since  completed  by 
a  lady  who  is  the  poet's  daughter,  and 


nephew's  widow.  Of  such  a  work  we  would 
speak  with  the  respect  due  alike  to  her 
position,  her  talents,  and  her  feelinjs. 
She  describes,  in  a  few  touching  words,  the 
task,  which  had  thus  descended  on  her,  as 
one  *'  full  of  affecting  remembrances,  and 
brought  upon  me  by  the  deepest  sorrow  of 
my  life."  A  biographical  sketch,  begun  by 
her  husband,  but  which  docs  not  proceed 
farther  than  Coleridge's  twenty-fourth  year, 
and  which  even  so  far  has  the  appearance 
of  only  a  skeleton  sketch,  is  appended  to 
the  work.  To  this  Mrs.  Nelson  Coleridge 
has  only  added  a  brief  chronological  ac- 
count of  her  father's  publications.  But  she 
has  prefixed  a  long  '  Introduction,'  in  an- 
swer to  various  attacks.  We  abstain  from 
particular  criticism.  The  publication  of 
Mr.  Cottle's  second  edition  of  his  '  Remi- 
niscences,' a  few  days  after  the  appearance 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  ^  Biographia 
Literaria,'  must  have  painfully  convinced 
her,  how  disqualified  even  the  gifted 
daughter  of  a  gifted  parent  may  be  for  the 
strict  responsibilities  of  a  judge,  in  a  case 
like  the  present, — no  less,  how  vain  her 
affectionate  endeavors  to  clear  the  memory 
of  her  father  from  all,  and  even  heavy 
blame. 

It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Cottle  was 
engaged  in  preparing  the  first  edition  of  his 
book,  he  consulted  Southey  about  it. 
Southey's  letters  on  this  occasion  are  now 
published.  He  wrote  as  follows,  14th  of 
April,  1836,  and  again,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  the  same  effect : — 

"  If  you  are  drawing  up  your  •  Recollections 
of  Coleridge'  for  separate  publication,  you  are 
most  welcome  to  insert  anything  oi  mine  which  you 
might  think  proper:  but  it  is  my  wish  that  nothing 
of  mine  may  go  into  the  hands  of  any  person  con- 
cerned in  brin<;ing  forward  Coleridge's  MSS. 

"  I  know  that  Coleridge,  at  diHerent  times  of  his 
life,  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  speaking  ill 
of  me.  Both  Wordsworth  and  myself  have  often 
lamented  the  exposure  ot  duplicity  which  must 
result  from  the  publication  ot  bis  letters,  and  of 
what  he  has  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  the 
worshippers  by  whom  be  was  always  surrounded. 
To  Wordsworth  and  me  it  matters  little.  Cole- 
ridge received  from  us  such  substantial  services  as 
few  men  have  received  from  those  whose  friend- 
ship 'they  had  forfeited.  This,  indeed,  was  net 
the  case  with  Wordsworth,  as  it  was  with  me,  for 
be  knew  not  in  what  manner  Coleridge  had  latter- 
ly spoken  of  him.  But  I  continued  all  possible 
offices  of  kindness  to  his  children,  long  after  [  re- 
garded his  own  conduct  with  that  utter  disappro- 
oation  which  alone  it  can  call  forth  from  all  who 
had  any  sense  of  duty  and  moral  obligation." 

After  this  it  is  vain  for  relatives  any 
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longer  to  let  their  affections  dictate  to  tbcm 
more  than  a  qualified  version  of  the  life  of 
Coleridge.  It  is  a  brother-in-law  who 
writes;  and  that  brother-in-law,  Southey. 
The  facts  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  But  we 
most  bear  in  mind  that  incidents  arising 
oat  of  their  family  connexion  probably 
aggravated  his  asperity  of  feeling :  and  that 
a  hasty  letter  to  a  friend  would  not  be  like- 
ly to  contain  the  calm  ani  comprehensive 
review  of  the  character  of  his  departed 
brother-in-law,  for  which  he  would  wish  to 
be  held  responsible  to  the  world.  They 
had  become  brothers-in-law  forty  years  be- 
fore. There  arose,  even  then,  a  misunder- 
standing between  them,  and  for  several 
months  an  estrangement.  In  179G,  they 
were  living  in  Bristol,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  street,  holding  no  intercourse. 
Southey  made  the  first  overture  for  recon- 
ciliation, by  sending  across  the  street  a  slip 
of  paper  with  these  words  from  Schiller's 
Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  written  upon  it ; 
"  Fiesco !  Fiesco  !  thou  Icavest  a  void  in 
my  bosom,  which  the  human  race  thrice 
told  will  never  fill  up . "  Forty  years,  what- 
ever may  have  happened  to  excite  wrath, 
would  not  have  utterly  effaced  such  feel- 
ings. His  admiration  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  his  friend  was  even  greater. 
Some  years  after,  when  he  thought  Cole- 
ridge was  dying,  ho  could  not  help  express- 
ing it  to  William  Taylor — a  less  partial 
judge : — 

*'  Coleridge  and  1  have  often  talked  of  making 
a  great  work  iipoa  En^lifh  literature:  but  Cole- 
ridge only  talks;  and,  jKwr  fellow  !  he  will  not 
do  that  lon^,  I  fear;  and  then  1  shall  begin,  in  my 
turn,  to  feel  an  old  man — to  talk  of  the  age  of 
little  men,  and  complain  like  Ossian.  It  provokes 
me  when  I  hear  a  set  of  pnppies  yelping  at  him, 
upon  whom  he,  a  great,  good-natured  mastilf,  if 
he  came  up  to  them,  would  just  lift  up  his  leg 
and  ])ass  on.  it  vexes  and  grieves  me  to  the 
heart,  that  when  he  is  gone,  as  go  he  will,  nobody 
will  believe  what  a  mind  goes  with  him — how  in- 
finitely and  ten  thousand-thousand  fold,  the  mighti- 
est of  his  generation.** 

This  was  written  in  June,  1803  :  in  De- 
cember he  was  still  desponding  about  Cole- 
ridge's health. 

**  I  know  not  when  any  of  his  works  will  ap- 
pear, and  tremble  \t<  an  untimely  death  should 
leave  me  the  task  of  ]>utting  together  the  frag- 
ments of  his  materials :  which,  in  sober  truth,  I 
do  believe  would  be  a  more  serious  loss  to  the 
world  of  literature,  than  it  ever  suA^red  from  the 
wreck  of  ancient  science.'* 


Southey's  admiration  was  reciprocated 
by  Coleridge  ;  and  what  it  might  fall  short 
of  in  homage  to  his  genius,  it  more  than 
made  up  for  in  its  testimony  to  his  moral 
nature.  We  arc  tempted  to  extract  from 
the  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  (of  which  we 
are  glad  to  have  a  new  edition,  though  we 
should  have  preferred  it  less  burdened  with 
commentary),  a  portion  of  an  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  on  Southey,  to  which  his  nephew  in- 
forms us  that  Coleridge  referred  in  his  will, 
as  expressing  his  latest  feelings.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Southey  should  have  ever  heard 
of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

**  To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  and    universities  some  twenty  years 
past,  it  will  appear  no  ordinary  praise  in  any  man 
to   have   passed  from  innocence  into  virtue,  not 
only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unMained  by 
one  act  of  intf*mperance,  or  the  detrradations  akin 
to  intemperance.    That  scheme  of  heaii,  heart, 
and  habitual  demeanor,  which  in  bis  early  man- 
hood    and    first  controversial   writings,   AL'lton, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of 
himself,  and  challenges  his  calumniators  to  dis- 
prove ;  this  will  his  Eschocdmates,  his  fellow-col- 
legians, and  his  matuier  friends,  with  a  confidence 
proportioned  lo  the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge, 
bear  witness  to  as  again  realized  in  the  life  of 
Robert  Southey.     But  still  more  striking  to  those, 
who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experience  are 
familiar  with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will 
appt>ar  the  poet*s  matchless  industry  and  persever- 
ance in  his  pursuits;  the  worthiness  and  dignity 
of  those  pursuits;    his   generous    submission  to 
tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or  puch  as  hi$  genius 
alone  could  make  otherwise ;    and  that  having 
thui  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  affection  or 
prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for  himself 
time  and  power  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  vari- 
ous departments,  than  almost  any  other  vvriter  has 
done,  though  employed  wholly  on  subjects  of  his 
own  choice  and  ambition.     But  as  ^>oi.they  pos- 
sesses, and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even 
so  is  he  master  even  of  his  virtues.     The  regular 
and  methodical  tenor  of  his  daily  labors,  which 
would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  might  be  envied  in  the  mere  man  of 
business,  loses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  his  manners,  in  the  spring 
and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits.     Always 
employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure. 
No  less  punctual  in  trifles  than  steadfast  in  the 
performance  of  hij?heet  duties,  he  inflicts  none  of 
those  sm.dl  )>ains  and  discomforts  which  irregular 
men  scatter  about  them,  and  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, so  often  become  formidable  obstacles  both  to 
happiness  and  utility :  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and  ins])ires  all  that 
ease  of  mind  in  those  around  him,  or  connected 
with  him,  which  perlect  consistency,  and  (if  such 
a  word  might  le  framed)  absolute  reliairiWyt 
equally  in  small  as  in  great  concerns,  cannot  tmt 
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inspire  and  bestow ;  when  thiR,  too,  is  softened, 
without  bein^  weakened,  by  kindneM  and  gentle- 
ness. I  know  few  men  who  so  well  deserve  the 
character  which  an  ancient  attributes  to  Marcus 
Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likcst  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to  any 
law  or  outward  motive,  hut  by  the  necessity  of  a 
happy  nature,  which  could  not  act  otherwise.  As 
eon,  broiher,  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he 
moves  with  firm  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostenta- 
tious and  alike  exemplary.  Asa  writer,  he  has  uni- 
formly made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  humanity,  of  public  virtue,  and  domes- 
tic piety :  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of  national  indepen- 
dence, and  of  national  illumination."— (Vol.  i., 
p.  62.) 

Coleridge  and  Southey  first  met  in  the 
summer  ot  1794  at  Oxford.  Southey  was 
at  that  time  an  undergraduate  at  Baliol, 
and  in  his  twentieth  year.  Coleridge  was 
two  years  older,  and  an  undergraduate  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Coleridge  was 
then  at  Cambridge  for  the  second  time, 
after  having  been  discharged  by  his  friends 
from  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  enlist- 
ed ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion he  happened  to  take  Oxford  on  his 
way  to  Wales,  where  he  was  going  on  a  pe- 
destrian tour  with  some  Cambridge  friends. 
He  was  introduced  to  Southey.  Their  ac- 
quaintance soon  ripened  into  friendship. 
They  had  many  points  of  common  interest ; 
besides  both  being  poets  and  philosophers, 
while  all  around  them  were  tasking  their 
faculties  by  academic  rule.  The  young  en- 
thusiasm of  both  had  been  kindled  by  the 
French  devolution.  "  Wat  Tyler "  was 
written  about  this  time;  "Joan  of  Arc" 
had  been  composed  the  year  before.  Both 
had  abjured  university  orthodoxy,  and  de- 
clared themselves  Unitarians.  Southey, 
who  had  gone  to  Oxford  with  a  view  to  the 
Church,  was  now  on  the  point  of  quitting 
it  without  a  degree,  because  he  had  be- 
come an  Unitarian.  Coleridge  had  im- 
bibed Unitarianism  at  Cambridge  from 
Frend,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
ho  had  narrowly  escaped  rustication  the  year 
before  for  shouting  at  Frond's  trial.  The 
two  new  friends  soon  parted.  Southey 
went  home  to  his  mother  at  Bath,  bidding 
good  bye  to  Oxford ;  Coleridge  made  his 
Welsh  tour,  at  the  end  of  which  ho  too 
was  to  have  gone  home  to  Ottery  St. 
Mary  ;  but  instead  of  this  he  diverged  to 
Bristol,  and  remained  there  and  at  Bath, 
planning  with  Southey  a  colony  of  choice 
spirits  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah, 
mere  all  property  was  to  be  held  in  com* 
loon^  and  yice  and  miaerj  to  be  unknown. 


This  is  the  scheme  known  by  the  impos- 
ing name  of  Pantisocracy.  The  original 
idea  was  Coleridge's ;  he  had  mentioned  it 
to  Southey  at  Oxford,  and  the  scheme  was 
reproduced  at  Bristol,  when  the  two  friends 
determined  on  emigration.  Southey  had 
found  two  other  companions  ;  George  Bur- 
net, an  Oxford  friend,  the  son  of  a  Somer- 
setshire gentleman-farmer,  and  Robert  Lo- 
vell,  a  young  Quaker  residing  at  Bath. 
Eight  more  recruits  at  least  were  wanted. 
Coleridge  was  to  write  a  quarto  volume  ex- 
planatory of  the  project ;  which,  besides 
filling  up  their  numbers,  was  expected  by 
its  sale  to  augment  the  colonial  exchequer. 
Ways  and  means  were  much  needed. 
"  With  regard  to  pecuniary  matters,"  Cole- 
ridge wrote  to  a  friend  whom  he  was  anx- 
ious to  enlist  in  the  service,  "  it  is  found 
necessary,  if  twelve  men  with  their  families 
emigrate  on  this  system,  that  iJ2000  should 
be  the  aggregate  of  their  contributions  ; 
but  infer  not  from  hence  that  each  uian'.** 
yuota  is  to  be  settled  with  the  litth*ni*ss  of 
arithmetical  accuracy."  ('*  Biographia  Lit- 
eraria,"  new  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344'.) 
Southey  and  Coleridge,  who  had  no  money, 
were  to  strain  every  nerve  to  rai.se  funds  by 
writing.  At  the  end  of  the  long  vacation 
Coleridge  returned  to  Cambridge,  to  com- 
plete a  series  of  "  Translations  of  Modern 
Latin  Poems,"  for  which  he  had  issued 
proposals,  and  had  already  obtained  a  large 
number  of  Cambridge  subscribers  :  while 
Southey  staid  at  Bristol,  to  see  what  ho 
could  do  with  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  to 
write  more  poetry. 

Both,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  stops 
to  provide  themselves  with  one  requisite 
for  the  founders  of  a  new  colony — a  wife. 
They  were  engaged  to  bo  married  to  two 
sisters  living  at  Bath — Edith  and  Sarah 
Fricker.  A  third  Miss  Frieker  was  already 
married  to  their  fellow-Pantisoerati.st,  Lo- 
vell. 

Coleridge  went  to  Cambridge,  and  pub- 
lished there  the  "  Fall  of  Robespierre,"  a 
joint  production  by  himself  and  Southo}' ; 
but  nothing  was  done  mth  the  projected 
"Translations:"  they  shared  the  fate  of 
innumerable  other  projects,  and  were  never 
fi^iished.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  went 
up  to  London  ;  and  there,  in  the  pleasant 
society  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  other  old 
Christ's  Hospital  school-fellows,  Miss  Frick- 
er and  Pantisocracy  seemed  for  awhile  for- 
gotten. 

**  Colerid^  did  not  come  back  again  to  Bristol/' 
Southey  wntea,  <*  till  January,  1795 ;  nor  would 
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down  as  one  of  cur  coinM''."?r.s  . ::  .c:^rr  ::c-    '--tt.i.i.    t  :i^  iir_"  -i  :-"?.*      -   ■  " ' 
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•«  Angel  Inn."Bu'.chcr  Ha.,  stretv, '»l.i*-  C:*-  •.  ".,'.13^  "1  '..J    " '.     '.  .    '  ^  .  ,  ^-^ 

•    ■(•••fit-  I-  _  .*".   _^^        _  .   T^"   i*  .-t.»  ,.._«.         b>.'fc  ■-  — 

ndge  hail  shifted  h.s  qr:arx:*     1  t:- -i-:  '--  ,,^   -     ^  ,,      ^ .   .j  .,^     .„. , 

then  to  Bath,  and  in  afeTcav*  10  B:^  :. " —  '■*       :  7  "^  ^     ^      ~         -*':--—.   -t- 

(Cor//f.  p.  405.)  '  r-L-ri:;:  _r:.i  :;  ti;    -        —u:  l- 

11:  .^-[li.-.  :      .:-  v-i"  T  ':  :.    v.:     -    ':.- 

Charles  LaiuV?  reaJvra  ▼:!:   rT:L:^':«=.-  ?.-.t   H^-">.-^  HI     vi.     :.:  ^.  - :  :.• :    .:/- 

his  fond  and  fre^pont  rvf-r-n:«v '.ir   T-:!-  jli>  ::  ri-^^-  ■:     :  n.   i^.:   ■  :  :.'.v  ■ :    i.:zl 

iiigs    spent  with  Col-rriij?  a:  :ir  "  Ci:  i: '•'•"T--iL-L'--r-  i-i     1:     '-  i-i .   r*.-    :  t 

and  Salutation,*' wL:n  iL.v  ii,\ ':z'''--.''  tii-li.t  v.  -^•.  I---:  - :.  v.i.- -  l.    .-.-■   1 

rcadinir  poetry  and  "q:*r;li!liz  M  ?ii:l-  S  -.:■_;    :-:    r.--:   1.    v-    -r  .: 

socracv  and  ?oH':n  davj  to  c^.i.*  :r.  tin."  ----tV      }:-    it:      :-     '  — .'^' 

and  "  drinking  erz-L::  ani  =-!:.'.£:"  r  '-'•-  :•■■>•':■.••    -     .'  i:    •    -■       :  ■. :     - 

nooko."     Lai:i>.' diin::  t'i^Li'.:»".iT  :i.i  *-.  :--'..-•.:    1    : .-   i ;— :.  -  - 

which  cvcrv  aJIitliiiil  C4t  .f  C.l.rli.-  '•  .  .-.^  •*•   ::  'u;.    -   .    -      -       .    ^  ...:     ■:. 

mm 

lingering  in  LoLi:n  w.s  ^itIlj  r:  ii  tf::-  ^i:!.i  ■_•    :>      .1::-.-  :      .,  ,--..• 

tionate  and  trust :lz  L-ia::  &:  hi-.l  "-.i- -.-.-.  •-     i--       , ;  • 

South.  V,  fiince   tL^r  iir.l.   iii    i*:-!  t  .'    :•  ■     - :  •  .      • :        - 

workinjr  eart-rTtij  aii  ::•    -.:::*    :  in   — .  r  :.-    vi.---    -    z.  y.     \        -    :.j   t:. 

He  and  Lov..-:l  lai  t-;i1L-1'  :  i  •vi..  -.   .-  M--    -!■•.-•.--   — 

ume  of  poerns  tiz-i:.-?.* :  tii  Ic  l*s.  :*■--.   c  •-      ^.       ...  •.  ^ -•       - 

a  bargain  with  a  Brirt'.'-  r.:-.i:-^.l.r  f  v  -ir       *  -*.*»..      .,1   :    -^       Tir       -.      -.    •--'<• 

publication  of '"Joir*  0:  A:i/'  -.  :.  1. '-.l--  :.  •  .   ■.«-..■.      ......  .--, 

gain  ae,  probar.Iv,  w&i  s':t::  r.ii     V  *>•-  -•'-'»*  .. 

or  siac;,  bv  it^ulj  11  i  •.it*. . »i  i.v.  .  •  '   '  ■  '  '    '  • '  -■  •-•/'•  ---. 

for  a  first  tpi':.     Ilh  b:  .£•■.-, r*  vl-  •  .-     *""     '  -  '—  •    '  '    ■  •  :    - 

soph  Cottle,  the  av.L'.r  '.f  •.i-:  •*  h-rii  •_.»-  .'*'.. '^'.'  .''''  .^'  *  '    ' 

cenccs:  '  a:  that  t:::.':  a  :.-.£--..-•  i:  ,-:-*-  ^.    .  .     '       .      ' 

tol,  of  abo'jt  lour  T---.-r    st'-i:.--.     •*.-,'• '  ^  .    ,  .  . 

ey,  who  had  a:r-ri:7 -4-.-..  ,-.■::  ^^  --..i-.   •.■  ..  -  ,-..    .     ^,..      ^     ^. .  .     . 

Arc""  for  pu^i'^i::  a  'j  r- •,-*•: :•.;•.-,.  tl-  •'•'.it    .      .   .--  ^'  - . .  .  ^. 

introdaC'/J  : >  Lira  "'t  L-  .■^!".      ^i  ;ti..  -./  '•'      "  '■   •*     '  --  ......    .-.    .     .k»    •>. 

some  part- of  i:  rir: -.-t- 1!:.-  :>  •'.••.■.:.-.  1"  -    -"•       -         '      -  ^  ■  V. 

was  asior*! •:..-] '-v  •;.-: -.--.i--, ;,-  *.?:'-:•  .' 1  ••  '  '  "  .-  •     ^ 

guiu'-a?  for ::.  i:.  i  £:'-.t    .-^  -r  f  •  1.   . .  1  i^  * .  '  -•■..-' 

scriher-— l:  rr:  :;.aL   r^r   L:-----:    •       .-  ".'i  '  '    '         ""  '  -^^    • 

amoun:ed   tj.     C.l-iri.-r.    '.1   -.  .   .•«■  •.—. 

was  spe-i-diiT  ir.:rovjr^:  •■•  •.;...•■-'-.•  '•'.-        '-      .    -. 

csnas;  and   ckii  iiT-:   i-, .   .--.:..  ::«..•.    -  ■...'••. 

in  claMnj  w:iL  ai '.~:r -:.:  ■:.-•:  r-'-.u   *.  •.  .-  •■■ 

be  paid  i'miLvd:*-.  .;.  :' .:  i  - ,. '. ■'      •'  ,-  i        -  .-       .    r   ■  .  .  ^  ", 

poeiii<i,  a  ereax  i^r.  -f  ■»•.  vi  ■»•».»'-•-....  ■  -  "    c 

written.    B^^i4*i:.:,..v-^*T»uv,..i.  W/i  .'    v.^'  ''  ^^  *"      --*^t>. 


-•V  'ft--   ■  -.V",    t      •■»»r.   ^    V 
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to  Cottle  with  characteristic  energy.     Bat,  prevent  him.     After  a  long  series  of  most 

to  combine  poetry  with  law  baffled  even  amusing  notes  of  this  description,  and  after 

Southoy : —  many  delays  and  disappointments,  the  long 

expected  Tolume  was,  at  last,  published  in 

« 1  am  now  entering  on  a  new  way  of  life,  the  spring  of  1796.     Before  his  marriage, 

^^-- will  lead  me  to  independence.    You  know  bottle  had  promised  him  a  guinea  and  a 

ri:.r  ""'u^V  ^'S»^{^^y  7i«^«  any  scheme  nor  ^^^  ^         ^    hrxudied  lines  of  poetry  he 

liehtly  abandon  what  I  have  undertaken.     lam  .  , ,    ,    •      ''i.-          /u.       xi_          i 

hippy  because  1  have  no  want,  and  because  the  might  bring  him    after   the  volume  was 

independence  1  labor  to  attain,  and  of  attaining  finished ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  pro- 

which  my  expectations  can  hardly  be  disappoint-  mise  Coleridge  married.     Alas  I  little  did 

ed,  will  leave  me  nothing  to  wish.    1  am  indebt-  he   know  himself.     He  could  sketch   out 

ed  to  you,  Cottle,  for  the  comforts  of  my  later  books  in  his  head,  and  compose  rapidly  in 

time,    in  my  present  situation  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  thought,  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 

■^T/^J^l^r  "n^i'^wk                nM    A          .  T  culty  that  he  could  force  himself  to  write. 

"  Thank  God !  Edith  comes  on  Monday  next  I  c^  ^  c  xt.  ••  i.-t-  n  j,- 
say  thank  God,  for  I  have  never,  since  my  return  ^o™®  f  ^,  *^?  ^^"ons  which  were  floating 
from  Portugal,  been  absent  from  her  so  long  be-  through  his  head  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
fore,  and  smcerelv  hope  and  intend  never  to  be  riage,  found  their  way  into  a  letter  to  his 
as:aiu.  On  Tuesday  we  shall  be  settled,  and  on  friend  Mr.  Poole  three  days  afterwards : — 
Wednesday  my  legal  studies  beain  in  the  mom-  ..  j  gj,^,,  assuredly  write  rhymes,  let  the  nine 
ing,  and  I  shall  begm  with  «Madoc'  in  the  even-  j^^^^^  „t  j^  if  ^hey  can.  I  have  given 
mg  Of  this  It  18  needless  to  caution  you  to  say  ^jj  ilioughts  of  the  Magazine  for  various  rea- 
nothing,  as  I  must  have  the  character  of  a  lawyer ;  ^^^     ^  -^^  ^^-^^  ^j  ^^^j^ly  anxiety  and  quo- 

for  one 
what  I 

many  years  it  must  lie  by  will  afford  ample  time  i'^h^'itlormore  thanTne^y^r'  'in^the^ourlTof 

«^T^^  ^^  J*   VAX.-               V       f     I-.  haif-a-year  I  mean  to  return  to  Cambridge,  having 

«  I  have  declined  being  a  member  of  a  literary  previously  taken  my  name  off  from  the  Universi- 

id,  hiring  lodgings  there  foi 
my  great  work  of  Imitai 
g  y,  ,  I  T  r  1  1  .  I  *-"  »v.«.*j»i«,.  My  former  works,  I  hope,  4,.^,^ 
to  evenings  of  solitude ;  and  I  feel  duty  and  somewhat  of  genius  and  of  erudition:  this  wfu  be 
happiness  to  be  inseparable.  I  am  happier  at  ^^^  jj  ^j,,  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^justry  and  manly  con- 
home  than  any  other  society  can  possibly  make  ^-^^  ^^  ^^e  end  of  it  I  shall  publish  propo- 
npe.  With  Edith  I  am  alike  secure  trom  the  wea-  3^,3  fof  a  school  ^'^Biogr.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p!  348.) 
nsomeness  of  solitude,  and  the  disgust  which  I  ^  o  r  * 
cannot  help  feeling  at  the  contemplation  of  man-  ^           ^    jj   ^^^               ^                  j 

kind,  and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  suppress."  ,      "  .•       ^1    •  j       i.       j  Vii       j 

'^^  short  time  Coleridge  found  Clevedon  too 

Disgust  at  mankind,  is  strange  language,  far  from  men  and  hooks,  and  moved  to 
except  in  the  mouth  of  Swift.  It  represents  Bristol.  In  the  beginning  of  1796  ho  pro- 
a  feeling  which  no  sensible  man  will  ever  jeeted  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
countenance,  and  which  no  good  man  could  '  Watchman,'  travelled  to  most  of  the 
harbor  and  be  happy :  so  leaving  Southoy  chief  towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
till  he  is  in  better  humor  with  his  fellow-  for  subscribers,  preaching  wherever  he  stay- 
ereatures,  we  are  the  less  sorry  to  return  to  ed  a  Sunday  in  the  Unitarian  chapels,  and 
Coleridge  in  his  cot  at  Clevedon.  His  na-  returned  to  Bristol  with  a  subscription  list 
ture  was  not  su«h  as  to  justify  us  in  expect-  full  of  promise.  The  first  number  of  the 
ing  to  find  him  happy,  however  favorable  '  Watchman'  was  published  on  the  1st  of 
his  outward  circumstances:  but,  unfortunate-  March  ;  it  was  dropped  at  the  tenth  num- 
ly,  his  first  year  of  married  life  was  cloud-  ber  with  a  loss.  The  management  of  a 
ed  by  continual  uneasiness  about  the  means  periodical  publication  was  the  last  thing 
of  living,  and  by  continually  changing  for  Coleridge  to  succeed  in.  Soon  after- 
schemes  of  8ubsisteno3.  He  had  not  Sou-  wards,  an  accidental  visit  of  Mr.  Perry  to 
they's  determination,  perseverance,  and  Bristol  opened  a  prospect  of  profitable  con- 
self-reliance.  The  volume  of  poems,  which  nexion  with  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  and 
Cottle  had  been  unwary  enough  to  pay  for  Coleridge  made  up  his  mind  to  establish 
beforehand,  had  made  little  progress  when  himself  in  London.  This  went  off.  He 
he  married ;  he  engaged  to  furnish  copy  sustained  another  disappointment  in  the 
every  day,  but  every  day  brought  some  loss  of  a  situation,  which  had  been  offered 
new  excuse  for  postponing  writing  till  to-  him,  of  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mrs. 
SKnrowy  when,  of  ooursey  nothing  should  Evans,  a  widow  lady  living  in  Derbyshire. 
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He  htd  actaftlly  gone  vith  M 
to  stay  in  Mrs.  Erana's  hoi 
then  Bu^eated  to  htm,  with 
tronoge,  to  take  a  houso  at  Dt 
ceive  pupils  ;  he  engaged  for  a 
this  plan  was  also  given  up,  v 
appear.  At  the  end  of  a  yci 
and  ferariah  uncertainty,  Colei 
himself,  towards  the  close  of 
amall  cottage  at  Nether  l^towc; 
MtBhire,  adjoining  the  ground  o 
He  had  now  a  child,  whom,  ii 
of  bis  admiration  of  Hartley 
sics,  he  christened  Hartley,  j 
too,  his  means  were  inOTcasod 
as  an  inmate  a  Cambridge  fric 
thcr  poet,  ChaTlca  Lloyd,  the  ai 
thy  Birmingham  banker,  who  I 
by  the  mere  force  of  love  and 
to  propose  living  with  him. 
ridge  remained  till  ho  went  to 
the  antumn  of  1708.  This 
dence  referred  to  in  tho  boant 
his  brother : 

"  B«lde  one  t 
Benealh  the  impervioas  covert  of  c 
I've  railed  b  Inwiy  sKed,  and  know 
or  husband  aod  of  laiher;  nor  un) 
Of  llial  divine  and  nic^blly  wLi^iier 
Wbich  from  my  childhixid  to  mata 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  vreal 
Briglii  wilb  no  fading;  colors.'' 

Mr.  Poole  was  a  SomersetBl 
ffODtleman  and  magistrate,  a  n 
Dcnevoknoc,  and  combining 
practical  talent  with  a  highly 
taste :  Southcy  and  Coleridge  '. 
acquainted  with  him  accidcn 
they  were  meditating  '  Pant 
Bristol ;  and  bo  took  a  great 
their  fortunes  ever  afterwardf 
ktcly  circulated  among  som< 
proposal  for  a  subscription  for 
for  Coleridge;  which, by  relievii 
Htiul  want,  might  set  his  mi 
earn  for  the  prosecution  of  wor] 
his  taleots  ;  not  succeeding  in 
vited  Coleridge  to  take  up  his 
a  cottage  by  his  house.  To 
Coleridge  owed  three  friends 
had  a  great  effect  on  his  after  li 
William  Wordsworth  and  tho  I 
Thomas  and  Josiah  VVedgewoo 
worth,  at  the  time  of  Coleridge' 
Stowey,  was  about  twenty  n: 
Raccduwn,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and 
mcr  of  1797  ho  movod  to  a  | 
AUfoxden,  dose  to  Stowey. 
poata  rambled  together  over  tfa 
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shire  hills,  discossed  the  principles  of  poe- 
try, and  planued  and  produced  the  famous 
'  Lyrical  Ballads.'  Each  wrote  a  tragedy : 
Coleridge  undertook  his  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sheridan,  who,  when  it  was  sent  to  him, 
took  no  nodee  of  it ;  it  was  '  Kemorse,' 
and  was  not  published  till  1S13.  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  is  still  unpublished.  Mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  the  enthnsiasm  of 
youthful  fricadBhip,  Coleridge's  testimony, 
in  a  letter  to  Cottle,  of  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  him  at  tho  time  is 
certainly  remarkaole ;  more  especially  as 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Wordsworth 
have  never  oonsidered  his  genius  dramatic  : 

"  {  tfealt  with  bearlfelt  sincerity  and  I  tbiok. 
with  unblinded  judgment,  wheti  I  lell  you  ihai  1 
feel  myself  a  ItLtle  man  by  liia  aide,  snil  yet  I  do 
not  think  myself  a  Jess  mat)  than  I  lotmerly 
thought  my Klf.  Hia  drama  ia  absolutely  wonder- 
lul.  Vou  know  I  do  not  commonly  fpeak  jn 
such  abrupt  and  unmingled  phreaes,  and  therefore 
will  the  more  readily  Mlieve  me,  there  are  in  the 
piece  ihoK  profoand  touches  of  the  huoiaii  heart, 
which  I  find  three  or  (our  times  in  the  "  Robbers" 
of  Scbiller.  end  often  in  Sbaknpeare.butin  Words- 
worth there  are  no  inequalitiea." 

Through  the  Wcdgewoods  Coleridge  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mackintosh,  and  by 
bim  was  introduced  to  Stuart,  Mackintosh's 
brotL"r-in-law,  then  editor  of  the  "  Mom- 
iug  Post  i"  in  consequence  of  which  ho 
afterwards  wrote  occasional  poetry  for  it. 
In  the  beginning  of  171^8  he  received  an 
invitation  to  settle  as  an  Unitarian  minister 
It  Sbrewsbufy  ;  Thomas  Wedgewood  hear- 
ing of  it  wrote  to  dissuade  him,  and  sent 
bim  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds;  but, 
as  the  Shrewsbury  invitation  opened  to  him 
Tor  the  first  time  the  prospect  of  a  certain 
income  he  determined  to  entertain  it, — and 
returning  Wedgewood  his  cheque,  he  went 
off  to  Shrewsbury  to  preach  the  probation 
jermon.  Among  his  auditors  on  taat  occa- 
sion was  William  flazlitt,  whoso  father  was 
Unitarian  minister  at  Won,  and  who  has 
published  a  vivid  account  of  the  delight  and 
admiration,  which  the  sermon  kindled  in 
bim.  The  impression  was  universal.  But 
the  Shrewsbury  Unitarians  were  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  their  preacher ;  for  the 
Wedgewoods,  bent  on  securing  Coleridge 
Tor  literature,  wrote  to  him  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  offered  him,  if  he  would  come  back,  an 
inniuty  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounda  for 
life,  rhe  ofTiT  was  immodiati'Iy  and  grate- 
Tully  accepted.  The  first  volume  of  the 
''Lyrical  Ballads,"  containing  the  "  An- 
nent  Mariner  "  and  afew  other  amall  poemi 
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by  Coleridge,  bat  the  greater  part  of  them 
Wordsworth's,  was  published  by  Cottle  in 
the  summer  of  1798  ;  and  in  the  antamn 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  set  out  together 
for  Germany. 

••Have  you  seen,"  (writes  Soulhey  to  Wm. 
Taylor,  Sept.  1798),  "arolume  of  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads, &c.  ?  Tbey  are  by  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, though  their  names  are  not  affixed.  Cole- 
ridgeV  ballad  of  the  '  A  ncient  Mariner  *  is  the 
cl a msiest  attempt  at  German  sublimity  I  ever  saw. 
Many  of  the  others  are  very  fine ;  and  some  I 
aball  read  upon  the  same  principle  that  led  me 
through  Trissino,  whenever  I  am  afraid  of  writing 
like  a  child  or  an  old  woman." 


life.  I  never  before  or  since  produced  so  mteh 
I>oetry  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  smaller 
pieces  were  communicated  by  letter  to  Charles 
Lamb,  and  had  the  advantage  of  his  animadver- 
sions. 1  was  then  also  in  habits  of  the  roost  fre- 
quent and  intimate  intercourse  with  Davy,  then  in 
the  flower  and  freshness  of  his  youth.  We  were 
within  an  easy  walk  of  each  other,  over  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  ground  in  that  beautiful  part  of 
England.  When  I  went  to  the  Pneumatic  Insti- 
tution, he  had  to  tell  me  of  some  new  e.Tperiment 
or  discovery,  and  of  the  views  which  it  opened  for 
him  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Westbury,  there  was 
a  fresh  portion  of  *  filadoc '  for  his  hearing." 

Coleridge,  on  rejoining  Southey,  after  so 
long  a  separation,  would  have  much  to  re- 
port of  his  fellow-traveller,  Wordsworth ; 


this  proposition,"  and  for  at  least  an  equal  ";'  Southey  was  at  this  time  editing 
indifference  on  the  part  of  Wordsworth  to  I  ^?°^/ /°*°T^ '  .  Davy  was  sup- 
the  poetry  of  Southey.  They  do  not  appear  P^-T?^?  H""  ^**^  P«^*7  ^^.^^  Coleridge 
to  have  vet  fallen  in  one  another's  way.  i  *^^  ^^^^'^^J  P'^^J^^^*^.^' ^^^^^  *^^J  ^<^'<^  ^^ 
Their  fri'endship  did  not  begin  till  some 'P^^^^  ^  f  *°^  P^^""  ^°,^*^"™^**'^'*»>°»  ^^*- 
years  later,  after  Southey  had  settled  at '  ^^°^<^*  *  \^^  memory  of  which  survives,  we 
Keswick.  '  suppose,  m  that  striking  fragment,  begin- 

From  the  time  Southey  had  gone  over  to ;  "^°2» 
the  law,  he  seems  to  have  seen  or  heard ."  Utter  the  song,  0  my  soul,  the  flight  audretnm 
little  of  Coleridge.     But  they  are  together]  of  Mobainmed,"  &c., 

again  for  a  few  weeks  in  Devonshire  in  the 


autumn  of  1799,  immediately  after  Cole- 


one  of  the  few  readable  attempts  of  the 


ridge's  return  from  Germany.  The  latter 't»»<i(^i»g  only  fourteen  lines)  in  the 
had  worked  hard  there  ;  and  was  now  full  English  language.  When  they  next  part- 
of  a  projected ''Life  of  Lessing,"  for  which '^^>  Coleridge  went  from  Devonshire  to 
he  had  made  a  large  collection  of  materials, '  London  to  write  leading  artide.s  for  the 
but  which  (we  might  almost  say,  of  course),  I'  Morning  Post ;'  and  Southey  to  a  house 
was  never  written.  In  the'  mean  time  that  he  had  taken  in  the  village  of  Burton, 
Southey,  who  had  previously  spent  two  [  near  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire, 
legal  years  in  London,  had  been  living  for!  C3leridge  spent  the  next  six  months  in 
the  last  twelve  months  at  Westbury  near  !  London,  ongagt'd  in  writing  for  the  '  Mom- 
Bristol.     We  make  no  doubt  but  that  he  l^ng  Post,' and  in  translating  '  Wallenstein.' 


a  keener  sense  of  his  true  calling,  is  more  sition  of  his  tendency  to  describe  as  done 
substantial.  He  had  already  finisled  "Ma- !  that  which  was  only  intended,  some  deduc- 
doc^' and  commenced*' Thalaba  I'"  l>uring  *ion,  perhaps,  is  to  be  made  from  the  re- 
his  residence  at  Westbury  ho  aci)uired  an  ■  port  lie  rendered  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wed^re- 
intimate  friend  in  Davy,'  who  had  lately  [  ^ood  of  his  present  labors  :— 
come  to  Bristol  as  assistant  tv>  Dr.  Beddoes 


at  the  l^eumatic  Institution,  and  was 
laviug  there  the  foundation  of  future  emi- 
nence. Southey  has  iH>mmeniorated  this 
happy  year  in  one  of  those  pleasant  auto- 
biographical profaci*s,  which  give  such  inte- 
rest to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems. 

**  This  was  one  of  the  happiest  portioM  of  my 


••  I  shall  lemain  in  London  till  April.  The  ex- 
penses oi  my  last  year  made  it  necessar}*  for  me 
10  exert  my  iouustry.  and  many  other  good  ends 
aie  aii:*\vered  at  the  same  lime.  L-kewise,  by 
hcin«  obhceJ  to  write  w;:hojt  much  elaboration,'! 
shall  s:wa!ly  imj^rove  myse!f  in  naturalness  and 
facilijy  of  style,  and  the  particular  snSjects  on 
which  1  write  for  money  are  neariy  connected 
with  ny  future  tdiMNa. '  My  moraioga  I  give  to 
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compilations,  which  I  am  sure  cannot  be  wholly 
useless ;  and  for  which,  by  the  beginning  of  April, 
I  shall  have  earned  nearly  150/.  My  evenings  to 
the  theatres,  as  I  am  to  conduct  a  sort  of  drama- 
lerye,  or  series  of  essays  on  the  drama,  both  its 
general  principles  and  likewise  in  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  the  English  theatres.  This  I  shall 
publish  in  the  *  Morning  Post.'  My  attendance 
on  the  theatres  costs  me  nothing ;  and  Stuart,  the 
editor,  covers  my  expenses  in  l.<ondon.  Two 
mornings  and  one  whole  day,  I  dedicate  to  these 
essays  on  Ihe  possible  progress! veness  of  man, 
and  on  the  principles  of  population.  In  April  1 
retire  to  my  greater  work, — 'The  Life  of  Les- 
sing.*  ''—{Cottle,  p.  430.) 

In  another  letter  from  London  ho  gives 
us  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  a  visit 
to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons : — 

**  Pitt  and  Fox  completely  answered  my  pre- 
formed ideas  of  them.  The  elegance  and  hifi^h 
finish  of  Pitt's  periods,  even  in  the  mobt  sudden 
replies,  is  curious ;  but  that  is  all.  He  argues  but 
90  so,  and  does  not  rea«on  at  all.  Nothing  is  re- 
memberable  of  what  he  says.  Fox  possesses  all 
the  full  and  oveiflowing  eloquence  of  a  miin  of 
clear  head,  clear  heart,  and  impetuous  feelings 
He  is  to  my  mind  a  great  orator;  all  the  rest  that 
spoke  were  mere  creatures.  I  could  make  a  better 
speech  myself  than  any  that  I  heard,  except  Pitt 
and  Fox.  I  reported  that  part  of  Pitt's  speech 
which  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets;  not  that  I  re- 
port ex  officio,  but  my  curiosity  having  Jed  me 
there,  I  did  Stuart  a  service  by  taking  a  few  notes. 
I  work  from  morning  to  night,  but  in  a  few  weeks 
[  shall  have  completed  my  purpose,  and  then 
adieu  to  London  for  ever.  VVe  newspaper  scribes 
are  true  galley  slaves.  When  the  high  winds  of 
events  blow  loud  and  frequent,  then  the  sails  are 
hoisted,  or  the  ship  drives  on  of  itself.  When  all 
is  calm  and  sunshme,  then  to  our  oars." 

In  the  spring  Coleridge  went  to  Stowey, 
and  after  a  short  time  removed  to  Keswick, 
within  reach  of  Wordsworth,  who  by  this 
time  had  made  out  his  way  to  Grasmcre. 
Coleridge  was  now  settled  at  the  Lakes  for 
some  years.  He  continued  to  write  from 
Keswiek  for  the  ^  Morning  Post,'  but  Mr. 
Stuart  will  be  believed  when  he  says,  very 
irregularly.  We  will  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Josiah  W^edgewood  (Nov.  I,  1800), 
his  own  view  of  his  new  residence  at  Kes- 
wick, the  house  which  afterwards  became 
Southey's  home  for  life  : — 

'*  The  room  in  which  [  write  commands  six  dis- 
tinct landscapes ;  the  two  lakes,  the  vale,  the  river 
ami  mountains,  and  mists,  and  clouds,  and  sun- 
•hine,  make  endless  combinations,  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  were  for  ever  talking  tu  each  other. 
Often  when  in  a  deep  study,  I  have  walked  to  the 
window  and  remained  there  looking  without  see- 
ing ;  all  at  once  the  lake  of  Keswick  and  the  fan- 
tatlic  mountains  of  Bonowdale  at  the  head  of  it 


have  entered  into  my  mind,  with  a  suddenness  as 
if  [  had  been  snatched  out  of  Cheapside  and 
placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  spot  where  1  stood, 
and  that  is  a  delightful  feeling, — these  fits  and 
trances  of  novelty  received  from  a  long  known  ob- 
ject. The  river  of  Greta  flows  behind  our  house, 
roaring  like  an  antamcd  son  of  the  hills,  then 
winds  round  and  glidts  away  in  the  front,  so  that 
we  live  in  a  peninsula.  But  besides  this  ethereal 
eye  feeding,  we  have  very  substantial  convenien- 
ces. Our  garden  is  part  of  a  large  nursery  gar- 
den, which  is  the  same  to  us  and  as  private  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  our  own,  and  then  too  we 
have  delightful  walks  without  passing  our  garden 
gates.  My  landlord,  who  lives  m  the  sister  house, 
for  the  two  houses  are  built  so  as  to  look  like  one 
great  one,  is  a  modest  and  kind  man,  of  a  singular 
character.  By  the  severest  economy  he  has 
raised  himself  from  a  carrier  into  the  possession 
of  a  comfortable  independence.  He  was  always 
very  fond  of  reading,  and  has  collected  nearly  500 
volumes,  of  our  most  esteemed  modern  writers, 
such  as  Gibbon,  Hume,  Johnson,  &c.  His  habits 
of  economy  and  simplicity  remain  with  him,  and 
vet  so  very  disinterested  a  man  I  scarcely  ever 
knew.  Lately,  when  I  wished  to  settle  with  him 
about  the  rent  of  our  house,  he  appeared  much 
affected,  told  me  that  my  living  near  him,  and  the 
having  so  much  of  Hartley's  company  were  great 
comforts  to  him  and  his  housekeeper ;  that  he  had 
no  children  to  provide  for,  and  did  not  mean  to 
marry,  and,  in  snort,  that  he  did  not  want  any 
rent  from  me.  This  of  course  I  laughed  him  out 
of;  hut  he  absolutely  rv  fused  to  receive  any  rent 
f(ir  the  first  half  year,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
house  was  not  completely  furnished.  Hartley 
quite  lives  at  the  house ;  and  it  is,  as  you  may 
suppose,  no  small  joy  to  my  wife  to  have  a  good, 
affectionate,  motherly  woman  divided  from  her 
only  by  a  wall." 

Southey's  health  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
c^ivcn  way  under  his  various  and  incessant 
labors ;  and  in  the  spring  of  ISOO,  he 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  Lisbon,  with  the 
intention  of  spending  a  year  in  Portugal. 
Medical  advisers  had  recommended  change 
to  a  warmer  climate.  If  an  Englishman  at 
that  time  had  had  greater  choice,  Southey 
nevertheless  would  probably  have  chosen 
Lisbon,  for  his  uncle  was  still  chaplain 
there ;  and  the  thought  of  writing  a  History 
of  Portugal  had  already  crossed  his  mind. 
A  southern  climate  speedily  revived  him, 
and  he  was  soon  at  work  as  hard  as  ever, 
collecting  materials  for  a  Portuguese  his- 
tory, and  finishing  ^  Thalaba,'  which  he 
sent  home,  to  be  published  before  his  re- 
turn. Davy,  and  an  old  school-friend, 
Danvers,  corrected  the  press  for  him.  Of 
his  historical  researches,  he  sent  an  inter- 
esting account  to  W.  Taylor : — 

«<  I  am  up  to  the  ears  in  chrooicles,  a  pleasant 
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days  atnusenent;    hat  battles  and  folios,  and  mean  time  be  vasto  be  with  his  brothcr-in- 

heroes  and   monaichs   teane  me   terribly  in   my  !„„.      "  I  am  going  to  Keswick,  to  pass  tbe 

dream.  I  have  Jhbi  obtained  acwss  to  thr  public  antutnn  witL  Coleridce— to  work  like  a 
manuscripts,  and  ihe  records  ol  the  Inquisiiion  „„_„  .„j  •„  .„„_„„  i,;„  a,*,„„  „i„„„  „!ii. 
tempt  mei-five  follot^lhe  whole  black  cauiog«e ;  "^P^"'  "^  J?  "V^^?  his  future  plans  with 
yel  I  am  somewhat  shy  ol  layine  heretical  h^nds  ""?  °^-  He  '»  miserably  ill,  and  must 
upon  ihese  bloody  annals.  The  holy  office  is  noi  quit  England  for  a  warmer  climate,  or  per- 
dead,  but  sleepelL  There,  however,  it  is  that  1  ish.  1  found  letters  announcing  his  deter- 
must  (ind  materials  for  Ihe  history  of  the  Refor-  mioation  to  ship  himself  and  family  for  the 
malion  here  and  its  ineffectual  efforts,  I  obtain  Azores  ;  this  1  nave  stopped ;  and  the  pro- 
access  Ihrougb  one  of  the  censors  of  books  here,  bability  is  that  he  will  accompany  me 
anes.Germandivme.whoeul.s.ed,ntbeCalbolic  ^b^o^d."  But  Dublin,  and  not  Palermo, 
service,  profeBsing  'he  one  faith  with  Ihe  same  ,  c.  ii  i  j  i-  .■  i  i 
ainceriiy  ihat  he  preached  the  other;  a  strong,  became  Southey's  destination.  ,  As  early  as 
headed,  learned,  and  laborions  man,  curiousenough  November,  he  was  appointed  private  secre- 
lo  preserve  his  aathorilative  revisions  of  allthatis  tary  to  Mr,  Corry,  the  Irish  Chancellor  of 
permitted  to  be  printed  or  sold  in  Portugal.  These  the  Exchequer,  for  one  year.  Ho  was  a 
revisions  i  have  seen,  and  by  this  means  become  stranger  to  Mr.  Corry,  but  had  been  recom- 
acquainted  with  what  is  not  brought  to  light,  mended  to  him  by  Mr.  Rickman,  afterwards 
The  imbl|c  l.h.ary  here  is  magnificently  eslablish-  (,]erk  of  the  House  of  Commons,-at  that 
eJ ;  Ihe  Loolia  wcll-artaneed,  with  ample  cala-  ,.  .  ,  .  ,  ,,,  ..' 
loglies.  a  librarian  to  eve?y  deparimeni.  and  free  time  private  secretary  to  Abbott,  secretary 
aiiess  to  all— wiihoul  a  cloak.  The  Museum  is  f<"f  "eland.  Southey  had  made  Hickman's 
also  shut  to  all  in  this  the  common  drexs,  a  good  friendship  at  Barton,  while  relaxing  from  his 
ttaiiof  national  honesty.  The  ruin  of  ihe  priests  law  studies,  in  the  long  vacation  of  1796. 
gave  rise  to  this  foundalion.  Their  libraries  were  The  appointment  was  limited  to  a  vear, 
all  brought  lo  Lisbon,  and  the  books  remained  as  that  the  master  and  secretary  mitrht  see 
shovelled  out  of  the  carls  for  many  years.  They  j^^,  ^^ey  suited  each  other  before  tbcj  were 
are  nol  yet  who  y  ananged.  Eneish  writers  ate  -  .,  v  j  ».  .i  i  r  jl 
very  few.scarcely  any.  ^nl  for  what  regards  the  S""*\"  *"'""^  A*  *'"  "'"'  °^ 'l"  ^""l] 
Peninsula,  for  church  and  monastic  hislory,  and  Southey  ceased  to  be  secretary  1  "losing," 
Ihe  laborious  and  valuable  com  pi  I  ai  ions  of  the  two  be  writes,  "  a  foolish  office  and  a  good  sala- 
last  centuries,  a  more  complete  collection  does  not  ry.     The  salary  I  might  have  kept,  if  I 

Erobribly  exist.    I  regret  my  approaching  return  lo  would  have  accepted  a  more  troublesome 

Ineland.  and  earnesilywislil  could  remain  six  or  gitnation,  that  of  tutor  to  his  son.     All 

country  whose  climate  so  well  ^;^^■^g  ^^g  transacted  with  ministerial  secrecy 


suits  me,  and  where  I  could  find  ample  and 
porlant  occupation.     Once 


ind  hints;  but  with  respectful  civility, - 


when  my  history  shall  be  so  far  completed  as  i?  '""^h  for  that,"     He  had  valued  the  ap- 

nossihle  at  home,  lo  give  it  iis  last  corrections  pomtnient    only  as  giving   him  a   salaij, 

here."  which  vrould  place  him  above  the  nccossity 
of  wriliii>r  for  daily  bread,  and  would  leave 

Southey  returned  to  England  in  July,  him  time  for  the  careful  composition  of  the 

1801,  with  restored  health,  and  a  largo  col-  works  which  were  to  brinp;  him  fame.     His 

lection  of   historical  materials.      He  had  heart  had  been  all  the  while  in  his  literary 

had  thoughts  while  in  Lisbon,  from  his  ex-  pursuits.     Within  ten  days  of  his  installa- 

pcrieuce  of  the  benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  tion  as  private  secretary,  he  wrote  to  W. 

of  goiog  out  to  tho  Indian  bar,  but  these  Tajlor,  projecting  a  new  Review,     During 

were  soon   dismissed ;  it  would  have  pro-  his  year  of  office,  half  of  which  was  spent 

Tented  him   from  writing  the    History  of  in  London,  and  the  other  half  in  Dabliii, 

Portugal,  and  tLis  was  to  bo  his  great  work,  he  made  some  progress  with  the  '  Curse  of 

and  passport  to  posterity.     On  his  return  Kchama,'  and  worked  steadily  tit  his  His- 

to    i-ngland,  prospects  of  official   prefer-  tory.     When  he  lost  bis  private  secrctary- 

ment,  corapatiole  with  hia  literary  plans,  ship,  he  found  consolation  for  the  loss  of 

datrncd  upon  him.     "  I  have  the  hope  and  income  in  the  souse  of  freedom.     He  was 

prospect,"  he  announces  to  W,  Taylor,  "  of  now  at  liberty  to  bury  himself  in  thi'  coun- 

visiting  Italy  in  a  provident  way — as  secro-  try,  and  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet.     His 

tary  to  some  legation  there — an  offiei  of  lit-  first  thought  was  to  settle  in  Wales,  and  a 

tie  trouble  ;  with  the  prospect  of  advance-  treaty  for  a  house  in  tho  Vale  of  Neath 

ment.     My   destination    will    probably  bo  was  all  but    concluded.     Disappointed  of 

Palermo;  if  peace  oomes,  as  likely  to  any  this,  be  took    up    his  quarters  for    some 

of  the  other  states,  and  as  willingly.     Ul-  months  at  Bristol,  whero  he  was  always,  as 

timately,  1  look  to  Lisbon,  and  certainly  to  it  were,  at  home,  and  house-hunted  in  all 

■  long  kboeuce  from  Engltnd.''    Jn  the  directions,  but  without  incoesB.     Tho  loss 
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of  his  first  and  then  onlj  child  drove  him 
away  in  August,  1803  ;  he  joined  Coleridge 
at  Keswick,  and  did  not  again  move.  Greta 
Hall,  Keswick,  continued  their  joint  resi- 
dence till  the  spring  of  1807,  when  Soathey 
took  the  house  for  himEclf. 

The  letter,  in  which  ho  conveyed  to  his 
friend  W.  Taylor  the  intelligence  of  his 
planting  himself  for  a  permanency  at  the 
Lakes,  contained  other  important  news. 
On  the  hreak-up  of  the  administration  of 
"  All  the  Talents,"  Lord  Grenvillo   had 

Jirocurcd  him  a  pension  of  j^OO  a  year. 
n  the  following  passage,  as  it  is  printed  in 
W.  Taylor's  Life,  a  blank  is  left  for  the 
name  of  Wynn ;  but  the  blank  has  been 
filled  up  by  Mr.  Do  Quincey,  in  his  sketch 
ofSouthey,  in '' Tait's  Magazine."  And 
it  was  right  to  do  so  ;  for  the  fact  is  equal- 
ly to  the  honor  of  both  parties.  Mr. 
Charles  Wynn  and  Sonthcy  had  been 
schoolfellows  and  college  companions  ;  and 
it  was  the  happy  privilege  of  the  wealthier 
friend  to  help  our  aspiring  student  in  his 
early  struggles,  and  place  him  above  want, 
before  he  had  attained  an  independence 
by  his  own  indefatigable  labors. 

"  When  the  late  ministry  saw  that  out  they 
most  go,  Wynn  thought  of  saving  aomething  for 
me  out  of  the  fire ;  he  could  only  get  an  offer  of  a 
place  in  the  island  of  St  Lucia,  worth  about  600/. 
a  year.  There  was  no  time  to  receive  my  an- 
swer, but  he  divined  it  rightly,  and  refused.  In- 
stead, one  of  T/)rd  G.*8  last  acts  was  to  give  me  a 
pension  of  200/.,  lo  which  the  Kin^  '  graciously 
assented.'  You  cannot  he  more  amused  at  find- 
ing me  a  pensioner,  than  I  am  at  finding  myself 
80.  I  am  not,  however,  a  richer  man  than  be- 
fore. Hitherto  Wynn  has  given  me  an  annuity  of 
160/.,  which  I  fi'lt  no  pain  in  accepting  from  the 
oldest  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  with  whom  my 
intimacy  was  formed  before  we  were  either  of  us 
old  enough  to  think  of  difference  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. But  Wvnn  is  not  a  rich  man  for  his  rank ; 
and  of  course  I  shall  receive  this  no  longer  from 
him,  now  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Of  200/. 
the  taxes  have  the  modesty  to  deduct  36/.,  and  the 
Rxchequer  pays  irregularly ;  he  is  in  luck  who 
has  only  one  quarter  in  arrear,  so  Bedford  tells 
me,  who  has  an  office  there.  I  therefore  lose  16/. 
per  year,  during  the  war,  and  gain  20/.  whenever 
the  mcome  tax  is  repealed,  bavins  the  discomfort 
always  of  uncertain  remittances.  It  is  but  wearing 
a  few  more  grey  goose-quills  to  the  stump  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year 
I  have  better  hopes  than  I  ever  yet  had  of  getting 
R-head,  as  you  will  presently  see.  The  last  copy 
of  MS.  for  "Espnella's  Letters'  sets  off*  this 
night  on  its  way  to  Richard  Taylor.** 

The  letter  soes  on  to  describe  the  work 
he  had  on  hand — an  edition  of  ^^  Palmerin 


of  England,"  "  Kirke  White's  Remains," 
the  ''  History  of  Brazil,"  (a  part,  and,  in 
proper  order,  the  last  part,  of  his  ^'  Histo- 
ry of  Portugal,"  hut  to  bo  brought  out  first 
on  account  of  the  interest  then  felt  in 
South  America),  and  a  translation  of  the 
"Cid."  He  had  just  brought  "  Espriel- 
la's  Letters,"  and  three  volumes  of  "  Speci- 
mens of  English  Poets,''  through  the  press, 
to  the  eve  of  publication.  Besides  all  this, 
thero  was  magazine  writing.  Wo  quote 
a<;ain  from  the  same  letter : — 

*«  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
History  (of  Brazil)  is  done,  and  I  shall,  perhaps, 
print  it  volume  by  volume.  Two  quartos  are  the 
probable  extent.  I  might,  doubtless,  obtain  five  hun- 
dred guineas  for  the  copyright;  but  I  will  not  sell 
the  chance  of  greater  eventual  profit.  This  work 
will  supply  a  chaHm  in  history.  This  is  not  all : 
I  cannot  do  one  thins;  at  a  time ;  so  sure  as  I  attempt 
it  my  health  suffers.  The  business  of  the  day 
haunts  me  in  the  night;  and  though  a  sound 
sleeper  otherwise,  my  dreams  partake  so  much  of 
it  as  to  harass  and  disturb  me.  1  must  always, 
therefore,  have  one  train  of  thoughts  for  the  morn- 
ing, another  for  the  evening,  and  a  book,  not  relat- 
ing to  either,  for  half  an  hour  after  supper ;  and 
thus  neutralizing  one  set  of  associations  by  an- 
other, and  having  (God  be  thanked)  a  heart  at 
ease,  1  contrive  to  keep  in  order  a  set  of  nerves  as 
much  disposed  to  be  out  of  order  as  any  man's  can 
be.  The*Cid*  is  therefore  my  other  work  in 
hand ;  I  want  only  an  importation  of  books  from 
Lisbon  to  send  this  to  the  press,  and  shall  have 
full  time  to  complete  the  introduction  and  notes, 
while  the  body  of  the  work  is  printing.  It  will 
supply  the  place  of  preliminaries  to  the  *  History 
of  Portugal,'  and  exnibit  a  complete  view  of  the 
heroic  age  of  Spain.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
say  that  the  reason  why  you  have  not  received  a 
copy  of  my  Specimens  is  that  it  is  delayed  for 
some  cancels.  Lastly,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  be- 
fore the  change  of  ministry  took  away  all  my  ex- 
pectations, I  was  weary  of  them ;  and  as  some  ar- 
rangements of  Coleridge's  made  it  necessary  that 
T  should  either  decide  upon  removing  hence  at  a 
fixed  time,  or  remaining  with  the  house,  I  have 
chosen  the  latter  alternative.  Here,  then,  1  am 
settled — am  planting  currant  trees,  purchasing  a 
little  furniture,  making  the  place  decent,  as  far  as 
scanty  means  will  go,  and  sending  for  my  books 
by  sea,  perfectly  well  contented  with  my  lot,  and 
thankful  that  it  has  fallen  in  so  goodly  a  land." 

Meanwhile  Coleridge  had  gone  to  Maltain 
the  spring  of  1804,  in  search  of  health,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  family  at  Keswick .  The  of- 
fice of  chief  secretary  becoming  vacant  while 
he  was  there,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  gover- 
nor, appointed  him  to  act  until  a  new  seo- 
retary  oame  from  England.  He  acted  for 
about  eighteen  months :  the  office  of  trea- 
eorery  then  aasooiated  with  the  seoretary- 
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ship,  be  declined  to  undertake,  losing 
thereby  the  half  of  1000/.  a  year,  the  sal- 
ary of  the  two  offices.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1806,  by  way  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.  His  health  had  not  improved  ;  nor, 
though  he  might  have  deluded  himself,  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  suff-^rings,  could  any  one 
else,  who  knew  the  fatal  habit  he  had  con- 
tracted, expect  improvement  from  change 
of  climate.  He  had  become  an  opium- 
eater  before  he  went  to  Malta,  and  he  re- 
turned an  opium-cater  still. 

None  of  the  various  accounts  of  Cole- 
ridge which  have  yet  been  published  enter 
into  any  detail  concerning  the  next  seven 
or  eight  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Cottle  saw 
nothing  of  him  between  his  lecturing  at 
Bristol  in  1807,  and  his  coming  back  to 
lecture  there  in  1814  ;  and  he  tells  us  only 
what  he  knows  himself.  Mr.  Oilman's  un- 
finished biography,  a  very  meagre  perform- 
ance, gives  us  no  information  for  this  peri- 
od. Keswick  remained  Coleridge's  nomi- 
nal residence  till  1810  ;  but  his  absences 
became  frequent,  and  his  returns,  as  South- 
ey  says,  more  difficult  to  be  calculated  than 
those  of  a  comet.  He  was  often  with  Words- 
worth, at  Grasmere.  Ho  was  occasionally 
in  London,  lecturing.  The  "  Friend" 
occupied  him  at  Keswick  and  Grasmere 
during  the  year  1809,  and  part  of  1810. 
He  had  not  in  the  interval  become  better 
adapted  fur  the  conduct  of  a  periodical  than 
when  he  failed  with  the  "  Watchman,"  in 
1796  ;  it  was  brought  out  very  irregularly, 
managed  expensively,  and  not  written  so 
as  to  please  generally.  It  lingered  on 
through  twenty-seven  numbers,  though 
Southey  had  predicted  a  much  earlier  de- 
mise. Southey  writes  (September  1809), 
"  Coleridge  has  sent  out  a  fourth  number 
to-day.  I  have  always  expected  every 
number  to  Lc  the  last ;  he  may,  however, 
possibly  go  on  in  this  intermitting  way  till 
subscribers  enough  withdraw  their  names 
(partly  in  anger  at  its  irregularity,  more 
because  they  find  it  in  heathen  Greek)  to 
give  him  an  ostensible  reason  for  stopping 
short."  In  1810  Coleridge  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  lived  for  a  short  time  with  Mr. 
Basil  Montagu ;  from  him  ho  passed  on  to 
an  old  Bristol  friend,  Mr.  Morgan,  then 
re.^iding  at  Hammersmith.  Mr.  Morgan 
removed  afterwards  to  Calne,  and  Cole- 
ridge removed  with  him  ;  where  for  some 
three  or  four  years  Mr.  Morgan's  house 
continued  to  be  his  home.  In  1813,  his 
play  of  ''  Remorse  "  was  brought  out  at 
Drory  Lane,  with  Tory  gremt  success ;  so 


much  so,  that  Lord  Byron,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his  genius — placing  him  and 
Crabbe  at  the  head  of  their  contemporary 
poets — was  most  urgent  with  him  to  set 
about  another  tragedy,  instead  of  whidi, 
he  kept  writing  a  great  deal  for  the  news- 
papers, chiefly  for  the  "  Courier."  It  was 
in  1814  that  he  returned  to  Bristol,  to  lec- 
ture ;  here  Mr  Cottle  becomes  again  com- 
municative ;  and  this  is  the  sad  part  of 
Mr.  Cottle's  book.  Coleridge  was  now 
the  slave  of  opium ;  whatever  money  he 
made,  went  at  once  in  the  purchase  of 
that  destructive  poison,  to  the  ruin  of  his 
health,  his  principles,  and  character.  Do- 
mestic disagreement  is  a  weak  word  for  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  such  habits  :  he 
became,  in  poetic  language,  a  voluntary  ex- 
ile from  his  family,  a  wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that 
the  private  life  of  every  eminent  person 
becomes  public  property  immediately  on 
his  death,  even  though  higher  objects  than 
amusement  only,  may  be  attained  by  pub- 
lication— for  instance,  what  is  familiarly 
called  a  moral  lesson.  But,  after  the 
course  Mr.  Cottle  has  taken,  there  is  an 
end  to  any  question  of  the  kind  in  the  case 
of  Coleridge.  There  is  no  longer  a  possi- 
bility of  concealment ;  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  satisfied  that  his  mem- 
ory will  derive  far  more  honor  from  such  a 
letter  as  the  following,  than  from  any  at- 
tempts to  deny  or  to  distort  the  published, 
truth.  The  letter  was  written  in  1814,  by 
Coleridge,  to  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
attached  friends,  Mr.  Wade  of  Bristol. 

**  Dear  Sir, — for  I  am  unworthy  to  call  any  good 
man  friend — much  less  you,  whose  hospitality  and 
love  1  have  abused :  accept,  however,  my  en- 
treaties ior  your  foigiveness,  and  for  your  piayera 

"  Conceive  a  poor,  miyerable  wretch,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  attempting  to  beat  ofi'pain 
by  a  constant  recurrence  to  ihe  vice  that  reprodu- 
ces it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  trac- 
ing; out  for  others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from 
which  his  crimes  exclude  him  !  In  short,  con- 
ceive whatever  is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and 
hopeless,  and  you  will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion 
of  my  state,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to 
have. 

••  I  used  to  think  the  text  in  St.  James,  that 
*he  who  oflended  in  one  point  ofTends  in  all,* 
very  harsh:  but  I  now  feel  the  awful,  the  Ire- 
mendous  truth  of  it.  For  the  one  crime  of  opium, 
what  crime  have  I  not  made  myself  guilty  of! 
Ingratitude  to  my  Maker!  and  to  my  benefactors  ! 
injustice  and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  poor  chil- 
dren !  self-contempt  for  my  repeated  promise- 
breach,  nay,  too  often  actual  falsehood  ! 

'*  After  my  death  I  earnestly  entreat  that  a  full 
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and  unqaalified  narration  of  my  wretched  new,  and 
of  its  guilty  caase,  may  be  made  public,  that  at 
least  Pome  little  good  may  be  elfecled  by  the  dire- 
ful example. 

*'  May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  and  have 
mercy  on  your  ntill  afTectionale,  and  in  his  heart 
grateful,  S.T.  Coleridge.*'— (Co«/«,  p.  394.) 

Saoh  was  Coleridge ^s  terrible  confession  ! 
Soathey  had  addressed  two  remarkable 
letters  to  Cottle  on  this  painful  subject,  a 
few  months  before  ;  recommending  earnest- 
ly self-restraint,  and  labor,  and  returning 
Home. 

**  The  restraint,  which  alone  could  eflfectually 
cure,  is  that  which  no  person  can  impose  upon 
bim.  Could  he  be  compelled  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  labor  every  day  for  nis  family,  the  pleasure  of  ■ 
having  done  it  would  make  his  heart  eldd,  and  the ' 
sane  mind  would  make  the  body  whole.  1  see 
nothing  so  advisable  for  him,  as  that  be  should 

come  here  to  Greta  Hall here  it  is  that  he 

ought  to  be.  He  knows  in  what  manner  he 
would  be  received, — by  his  children  with  joy ;  by 
his  wife,  not  with  tears  if  ^he  can  control  them, 
certainly  not  with  reproaches;  by  myself  only 
with  encouragement." 

To  Keswick  Coleridge  would  not  and  did 
not  go  ;  nor  to  Mr.  Poole.  He  returned  to 
the  Morgans.  In  April,  1816,  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gillman,  a  surgeon 
at  Highgate,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
broken  of  his  fatal  propensity.  In  Mr. 
Gillman,  he  found  the  kindest  of  friends, 
and  he  lived  in  his  house  till  his  death,  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1834.  Mr.  Cottle's 
reminiscences  of  Coleridge  close  with  the 
year  1814.  Mr.  Gillman's  first  volume 
does  not  go  beyond  the  time  of  Coleridge's 
coming  to  reside  with  him, — so  that  the 
particalars  of  his  eighteen  years  at  Highgate 
are  vet  to  come. 

What  a  different  picture  will  Southej's 
biographer  have  to  draw!  His  life  at 
Keswick  was,  like  all  his  previous  life,  one 
of  uninterrupted  industry.  Year  by  year 
his  reputation  grew,  and  his  humble  moans, 
the  honest  produce  of  a  most  conscientious 
industry.  In  lb09  he  undertook  to  write 
the  historical  part  of  the  *'  Edinburgh  An- 
nual Register,"  at  a  salary  of  400/.  a  year  ; 
and  took  a  twelfth  share  of  the  property, 
which  he  expected  would  return  him  40  per 
cent.  So  that  at  last  he  thought  himself 
well  paid  for  his  Habors ;  with  *^  a  fair  pros- 
pect (life  and  health  permitting)  of  begin- 
ning in  a  very  few  years  to  get  above  the 
world,  in  the  worldly  meaning  of  the 
phrase."  In  1813  he  was  appointed  Poet 
Laureate,  Scott  having  previously  declined 


the  honor.     From  this  period  his  corres- 
pondence with  \Vm.  Taylor  begins  to  flag. 

South ey  survived  Coleridge  nearly  nine 
yeartf.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  1843 ; 
having  been  for  nearly  a  year  before  his 
death  in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness. 
His  overworked  mind  had  broken  down. 
Two  singular  incidents  happened  to  him  in 
his  later  life.  In  182G  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Downton, 
while  abroad,  without  his  consent.  On  the 
meeting  of  parliament  he  wrote  to  the 
Speaker  to  inform  him  that  he  was  not 
qualified  as  required  by  law,  and  could  not 
take  the  prescribed  oaths.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  during  his  short  tenure  of  office  in 
1835,  offered  him  a  baronetcy;  which, 
however,  he  at  once  declined,  as  incompati- 
ble with  his  worldly  circumstances.  Upon 
this,  Sir  Robert  conferred  on  him  a  pension 
of  300/.  a-ycar.  He  received  it  joyfully : 
it  released  him  from  all  further  necessity 
of  writing  for  bread.  As  soon  as  his  current 
engagements  were  discharged,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  his  edition  of  Cowper,  and  of  his 
"  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,"  in  "Lard- 
ner's  Cyclopaedia,"  he  looked  forward  to 
devoting  himself  to  his  favorite  work,  the 
"  History  of  Portugal."  But  time  was  not 
granted  him  for  this.  Large  materials  have 
doubtless,  been  left,  which  the  public  cannot 
afford  to  lose ;  for  the  history  of  Portugal, 
is  still  a  desideratum  in  our  literature. 
Three  volumes  from  his  "  Common  Place 
Book  "  are  now  passing  through  the  press ; 
good  news  for  all  who  relish  the  "  Omniana" 
and  the  "Doctor."  While  in  his 
"  Life  and  Correspondence,"  which  will 
soon  appear  under  the  editorship  of  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Cuthbert  Southey,  the  lovers  of 
pleasant  English  prose  may  make  sure  of 
having  as  agreeable  a  specimen  of  uncon- 
scious autobiography,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
as  any  in  the  language. 

Other  works,  also,  Southey  is  known  to 
have  meditated  through  life,  and  to  have 
been  compelled  to  defer,  under  the  necessity 
of  writing  for  subsistence  ;  until  at  last, 
when  he  had  obtained  a  competence,  too 
little  of  life  remained  to  turn  to  account 
the  materials  which  he  had  been  long  col- 
lecting. Among  these  works  were  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Monastic  Orders,"  a  "History 
of  English  Literature  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,"  and  a 
"  History  of  English  Domestic  Life."  If, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  or  even  forty,  a  wise 
distribution  of  bounty  had  given  him  the 
pension,  with  which  it  was  reserved  for  Sir' 
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Robert  Peel  to  secure  the  comforts  of  hi  bnsiiieBs,  he  bad  not  retunied  to  Sonthej 

old  age,   how  great  would  have   been  'th  the  copjrighta  of  his  early  worka. 
gain   to    our  literature  !     Let   the  rest  h 

Raid  by  his  friend  Henry  Taylor,  in  the  laf         "  My  dear  Collie,— Wbal  you  aay  of  my  copy, 

of  those  striking  easayfl,  his    'Notes  froi  nghtsaffecifl  me  very  much.    Dear  CeiUe,  «t 

I  ■*     1      -o  _  II     „     ■„_    ~   J  ii        a  yow  nwl  at  rest  on  tbal  mibiect     li  ougnl  to  be 

Life  --By  a  small  pension,  and  the  offic  ^^  ,^^,      They  were  yours/  fairly  Unght  and 

of  Uureate  (yielding  together  about  200i  fgi^iy  g<,ld.    Vou  boughi  Ihem  on  ihe  chance  of 

per  annum),  he  was  enabled  to  insure  hi  iheir  bucccbs,  which  no  London  bookseller  would 

life,  so  as  to  make  a  moderate  posthumoa  have  done ;  and  had  they  not  been  bought,  ibey 

provision  for  his  family ;  and  it  remainei  ceuld  not  bave  been  published  at  all.    Nay,  if 

for  him  to  support  himself  and  them,  s  J'*"'  ^^  nolpabiished  ■  Joan  of  Arc,'  the  poem 

long    as   he    should   live,    by   his    writing  "ould  never  bave  existed,  nor  bhould  I.in  all  pro- 

With  unrivalled  industry,  infinite  stores  o  i"';"'"^  ^7'  '""'•?'?  '.'"r     '^"",7"^?  *     '' 

,         ,    ,  ,         J.       ■".  ,     ,         J  ,"  ,  ,  IS  the  capital  on  wbich  I  subsisl,  nor  that  power 

knowledge,  extraordinary  talents,  a  delight  „bi<.|,  j„^able«  me  to  support  it, 
ful  style,  and  the  devotion  of  about  one-hal        »  gm  this  is  not  all.    Do  you  suppoee,  Cottle, 

of  his  time  to  writing  what  should  be  mar  that  I  have  forgotten  those  Icue  an<l  most  esseo- 

ketable,   rather  than  what  be  would  havi  lial  acts  of  friendship  which  you  showed  me  when 

desired  to  write,  ho  defrayed  the  cost  o  '  "lood  ™osl  in  need  of  them .'    Your  house  wu 

that  fmgal  and  homely  way  of  life  which  hi  my  h""?  when  I  bad  no  oiher.    The  very  money 

deemeX  be  the  haWt  and  the  he^  :r4'tl,'^t;u7pSt^yr '  ^^ S 

So  far  it_  may  be  said  that  all  was  well  y^^^  ;fg,g„  ,^^1  [  ,jf7„,y  jj^iih  during  my  six 

and  certainly  man  was  never  more  content  moniha'  absence ;  and  (or  the  six  months  after  my 

ed  wilh  a  humble  lot  than  he.     But  at  sixt<  return,  it  was  from  you  that  I  received,  week  by 

^oarsof  age  bo  had  never  yet  hadoneyear^  week,  Ibe  lilile  on  which  we  lived,  till  I  wasen- 

iDComc  in  advance ;    and   when    botweei  ^''l^d  to  live  by  other  means.    It  is  not  the  set- 

Bixty  and   seventy  his  powers  of  writini  '!'"S  "/,  °"l  cash  account  that  can  cancel  obliga- 

failed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  gran  !«""  "l^*  <he«>e.    Voa  are  ,n  the  haht  of  preserv- 

-          jj-,-        1           ■         ,.                 'P     .  inir  your  letters,  and  if  you  are  not,  Iwoulden- 
of  an  additional  pension,  his  means  of  sub  ^J       ,„            ,  ^^-^^  ,!,„  ■^  ^^^^1  be  seen 
BlStence   would   have   failed   too.     It    wai  hereafter.     Sure  I  am  that  there  never  waa  a  more 
owing  to  this  grant  alone  that  the  last  yean  renerous  nor  a  kinder  heart  than  yonrs ;  and  you 
of  a  life  of  such  literary  industry  as  was  th(  will  believe  me  when  1  add  that  there  does  not 
wonder  of  his  time,  were   not  harassed  bj  live  that  man  upon  earth,  whom  I  remember  with 
pecuniary  difficulties  :  and  at  bis  death  th(  ^o«  gratitude  and  more  affection.     My  heart 
melancholy    spectacle     was    presented   ol  brob..  and  my  eyes  bum  with  these  reco  lections. 
■'      '^      ..        .1.             _  jood  nieht,  my  dear  old  fnend  and  beaefactor. — 
onormona    prq)"»t>0?;  thrown  away,  on«  Ro^^T^SouTHEr." 
great   labor  of  his  life  half  finished,  and 
other  lofty  designs  which  had  been  cherish- 
ed in  his  heart  of  hearts  from  yonth  to  age,  

either  merely  inchoate  or  altogether  nnat- 

temptcd.     We  mourn  over  tho  lost  books  __ 

of  Tacil..  ..d  Pli.,,  a.d„k.  iu  .h.  n.i.,  .JSr^T.fSS'S^'J.'rbSfri^ 

of  Herculaneum  to  recover  them  ;  hut  300/,  he  Duke  of  Modena  himself  on  some  prisoners  in 

»-year, — had  it  been  given  in  time, — might  be  late  disturbances.    "  As  it  appears  that, — 1st, 

have  realized  for  us  works  over  the  loss  ol  ^'-  Menozri  is  a  man  of  talent  and  acquirements, 

_i:j. ,     ■. _.  i ve  condemn  him  10  imprisonment  lor  eifiht  monllis; 

whldh  our  posterity  may  perhaps  mourn  a^  ,„j^  ^^al  Surgeon  Gir/ Berselli  ha.  less^eni,  an.i 

much,  or  more !  ever  acquirements,  we  condemn  him  to  l>e  impri- 

onedfor  four  monihs;  3rd,  thai  Campana  baa  still 

"  '  Thiofp  incomplete,  and  purposes  betrayed,  em  laleni  and  fewer  acquirements,  we  condemn 

Make  sadder  transits  o'er  Truth's  mystic  glass  lim  to  be  imprisoned  fbr  two  months." 

Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed.' " 

AsTLtru  roH  MsH  OF  LEjntnrNO, — H.  Verdee,  a 

The  nattire  of  the  subject  boa  carried  us  realthy  landed  pr<«irieior,  who  has  lately  died  at 

further  into  Southcy's  letters,  as  port  of  our  ""^  »•  ^J 1^°™!'';?,'"  f  "'  i?-^"  ''''^'  ^  T'"' 
_  ..  .,  ■"  -1  '^  V  1  le  sum  of  1,500,0001s.  for  founding  ao  asylum 
narrative,  than  we  were  quite  aware  :  but  we  „  aged  persons  in  reduced  circumstinces,  especi- 
cannot  close  this  paper  without  extracting  Hy  (or  professional  men,  such  as  physicians,  law- 
one  letter  more  from  Mr.  Cottle's  Reminis-  era,  profeasora,  literary  persons,  and  taviua. 
oencea;  a  very  beautiful  one,  being  an  g^,^^^_  Mcsam-Govemment  has  g^iied 
answer  to  Cottle  s  expression  ol  nis  re-  ^400  for  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  English 
gret  lltat,  on  retiring  from  the  booluelling  orttmits,  and  a  selection  of  etdiinsa  by  RemtMvadt. 
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THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  MASANIELLO. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR   OF    *'  THE    HEIRESS   OF    BUDOWA.^^ 


The  page  of  history  has  been  marked 
with  few  more  extraordinary  cTents  than 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Masaniello.     There  is 
no  story  upon  record  of  despotic  power  so 
anddenly  acqaircd — so  well  employed — so 
quickly  lost.     It  was  within  the  sliort  space 
of  six  days  that  the  bare-footed  fisherman 
of  Amalfi  raised  and  organized  an  army  of 
60,000   men,   subjugated  to  his  absolute 
»way  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  tri- 
umphed  over    the   deputed   authority   of 
Spain,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  honors 
and  priyileges  of  the  proudest  and  most 
ancient  among  the  Italian  nobility.     The 
wonders. wrought  by  his  rude  arm  and  un- 
cultivated genius  were  never  equalled  by 
the  practised  skill  and  experienced  heroism 
of  the  greatest  men  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.     Perhaps  in  the  very  ignorance  of 
difficulty  lay  a  part  of  his  strength,  as  those 
who  wander  recklessly  during  sleep  or  in- 
toxication pass  unscathed  through  dangers 
that  must  needs  be  fatal  to  a  fully  con- 
scious agent.     But   the  use  made  of  his 
strangely-  acquired  power  cannot  in  any  de- 
gree be  thus  accounted  for.     The  justice, 
the   wisdom,   the   sound  policy,   and   the 
noble    disinterestedness   unvaryingly    dis- 
played throughout  his  brief  but  brilliant 
career,  will  bear  evidence  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity that  its  disastrous  close  was  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  the  Spaniard,  not  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Neapolitan.     The  admira- 
ble harmony  existing  amongst  IVIasanicllo^s 
mental  and  moral  qualifications  for  govern- 
ment, fairly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
character  was  far  too  powerfully  constitut- 
ed to  be  moved  to  giddiness  by  the  most 
unaccustomed   heights.      The   mystery   of 
his  sad  fate  must,  however,  always  remain 
shrouded  in  darkness :  any  decision  that 
can  now  be  formed  respecting  it  must  de- 
pend more  upon  the  metaphysical  analysis 
of  the  inquirer  than  on  the  certain  testimo- 
ny of  facts.     To  many  it  is  more  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  strange,  slow- working  ef- 
ficacy of  a  now-forgotten  drug  than  that 
the  powerful  mind  of  Masaniello  was  upset 
bj  its  own  inner  workings  alone.     To  such 
the  popular  belief  is  entirely  satisfactory  ; 
they  easily  find  in  the  excitement  of  a  vain, 
self-Batitfied,  quickly-intoxicated  brain  the 
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real  solution  of  the  hero's  mysterious  mad- 
ness. Respecting  the  other  facts  of  his 
extraordinary  career,  there  exists  no  man- 
ner of  doubt :  these  are  well  attested  by 
historians  worthy  of  credit,  and  these  alone 
are  here  presented  to  the  reader. 

In  a  corner  of  the  great  market-place  of 
Naples  rose  the  humble  dwelling  of  Thomas 
Ancllo,  of  Amalfi ;  he  was  by  trade  one  of 
those   whom    the  Neapolitans  call  Pcsci- 
vendoli.     He  got  his  living  by  angling  for 
small   fish  with  a   cane,  hook,   and   line. 
Sometimes  ho    bought   fish   and    retailed 
them  to  his  neighbors ;  his  was  a  life  of  in- 
dustry and  hard  labor,  and  so  it  continued 
until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Some  prophetic  instincts  of  future  great- 
ness, however,  had  gleamed  through  the 
darkness  of  a  lot  of  drudgery  and  priva- 
tion, or  more  probably  the  prophecy  of  the 
future  was  involved  in  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind,  its  peculiar  form  alone  being  re- 
ceived from    the    external    circumstances 
most   calculated    to    impress   it.      By   a 
strange  coincidence  the  arms  and  the  name 
of  Charles  V.  were  placed  in  very  ancient 
carving  under  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
fisherman's  humble  home.     This  great  mo- 
narch's memory  was  dear  to  the  people  of 
Naples,  as  they  were  indebted  to  him  for 
the  grant  of  a  very  important  charter  of 
privileges ;  and  Thomas  Anello  was  heard 
at  times  to  boast,  half  in  jest  half  in  ear- 
nest, that  he  was  the  person  destined  to  re- 
store the  city  to  the  liberty  and  exemptions 
accorded   them   by  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. Many  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  having  undergone  sun- 
dry changes  and  revolutions,  submitted  it- 
self voluntarily  to  the  power  of  Austria. 
Its  attachment  to  that  imperial  house  had 
been  proved  by  liberal  contributions  to  its 
treasury.     Large  donations  were  freely  of- 
fered to  the  kings  Philip  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
of  Spain  ;*  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Austria  professed  themselves  fully  sen- 
sible of  a  loyalty  and  affection  so  satisfac- 
torily proved.     The  people,  however,  suf- 

♦  Charles  V.  was  Emperor  of  Austria  in  right  of 
bis  father  Philip ;  King  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his 
rooiher  Joanna,  ihe  heiress  ol  Fenlinana  and  Isa- 
bella.   . 
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fered  severely  from  their  governors'  acts  of 
generosity.  They  were  oppressed  with 
heavy  exactions ;  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life  grew  dear,  and  wore 
placed  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  Even  the  indolent  patience  of  a 
sunny  clime  and  cloudless  skies  began  to 
fail ;  popular  discontents  arose,  gathered 
strength,  and  were  at  length  openly  ex- 
pressed. The  populace  were  already  ripe 
for  an  outbreak,  when,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
Spain,  a  new  donative  was  offered  to  the 
acceptance  of  its  king,  Philip  IV.  It  was 
eagerly  accepted ;  but  all  commodities  be- 
ing already  taxed,  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
trive a  method  to  raise  the  money.  The 
expedient  hit  upon  was  eminently  unfortu- 
nate. It  was  decided  to  lay  a  gabel  (or 
tax)  on  every  sort  of  fruit,  dry  as  well  as 
green ;  grapes,  tigs,  mulberries,  apples, 
pears,  and  plums  were  all  included,  thus 
depriving  the  lowest  class  of  people  of  their 
usual  nourishment  and  support,  and  reduc- 
ing them  to  the  extreme  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress. This  gabel  was  collected  with  seve- 
rity for  seven  months  ;  many  poor  wretches 
were  obliged  to  sell  all  their  household 
stuff,  even  the  beds  they  lay  upon ;  and  at 
last,  driven  to  despair,  they  resolved  to  re- 
sist exactions  impossible  to  satisfy. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos,  a  grandee  of  the 
first  order,  was  the  viceroy  of  Naples  under 
the  king  of  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  mild 
and  yielding  temper,  personally  brave,  but 
utterly  incapable  of  acting  with  energy  or 
promptitude  either  for  good  or  evil.  The 
thin  "blue  blood"  of  a  Spanish  grandee, 
filtered  in  its  long  descent  through  hun- 
dreds of  noble  ancestors,  could  ill  support 
the  test  of  collision  with  the  fresh  and 
healthy  current  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
the  low-bom  and  free-hearted  Masaniello. 
The  fisherman  of  \malfi  is  described  as  ^^  a 
man  of  middle  stature,  with  sharp  and 
piercing  black  eyes,  his  body  rather  lean 
than  fat,  his  hair  cropped  short ;  he  wore 
a  mariner's  cap  upon  his  head,  long  linen 
slops  or  drawers,  a  blue  waistcoat,  his  feet 
were  always  bare.  Daring  and  enterprise 
wore  expressed  in  his  strongly  marked 
countenance,  his  address  was  bold  and  con- 
fident, his  disposition  pleasant  and  humo- 
rous." It  is,  however,  probable  that  this 
description  was  drawn  from  memory,  after 
Masaniello  had  become  world-famous. 
Other  accounts  represent  him  as  looked 
down  upon  by  his  assodates  for  inferiority 
of  intellect.    To  few  is  the  insight  granted 


to  see  the  hero  until  the  outward  semblance 
is  put  on. 

Masaniello's  affections  were  as  warm  as 
his  temper  was  impetuous.  An  insult  of- 
fered to  his  wife  first  roused  the  sleeping 
lion  in  his  breast,  and  gave  consistency 
and  determination  to  his  projects  of  resist- 
ance to  the  government.  She  had  been 
met  in  the  streets  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  with  a  small  quantity  of  contra- 
band flour  concealed  in  her  apron,  and 
though  the  fiery  Masaniello  stooped  to  the 
most  humble  entreaties  and  even  to  tears, 
she  was  dragged  to  prison  before  his  eyes, 
and  confined  there  until  he  had  sold  every- 
thing he  possessed  to  pay  the  fine  set  on 
her  offence.  But  not  again  was  he  to  ex- 
perience the  agony  of  helplessness  ;  it  was 
for  the  last  time  he  had  implored  in  vain. 
He  had  no  sooner  replaced  his  wife  in  their 
now  desolate  home,  than  he  set  about  the 
execution  of  projects  of  vengeance  to  be 
speedily  realized  ;  the  insult  offered  to  the 
fisherman's  wife  was  washed  out  in  the  no- 
blest blood  of  Naples. 

His  first  undertaking  was  only  partially 
successful ;  the  riot  he  had  excited  was  soon 
quelled,  and  the  disappointed  fisherman  re- 
turned home,  loss  hopeful  but  not  less  de- 
termined. As  he  approached  his  stall  in 
the  market-place,  it  so  happened  that  a 
number  of  boys  were  at  that  moment  col- 
lected about  it ; — such  was  the  scene  and 
such  the  instruments  that  served  as  foun- 
dations to  his  future  power ; — an  empty 
fish  stall  and  a  few  of  the  boy-rabble  of  an 
enslaved  and  impoverished  city. 

Worked  upon  by  the  rude  eloquence  of 
Masaniello,  the  boys,  who  listened  to  his 
impassioned  appeals,  consented  readily  to 
obey  his  directions.  Traversing  hourly 
every  street  of  the  city,  they  repeated  loud- 
ly and  incessantly  the  lesson  he  had  taught 
them,  "  look  ye  here,  how  we  are  ridden, 
gabel  upon  sabcl !  thirty-six  ounces  the 
loaf  of  bread,  twenty-two  the  pound  of 
cheese,  two  granas  the  pint  of  wine !  Are 
these  things  to  be  endured  ?  Let  God 
live  !  let  the  Lady  of  Carmine  live  !  let  the 
pope  live  !  long  live  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
let  our  cursed  government  die  !"  The  tu- 
mult caused  by  the  incessant  repetitions  of 
Masaniello's  lesson  set  the  whole  city  in  an 
uproar  ;  the  noise  the  boys  made  produced 
different  impressions  ;  ^^  some  fell  a  laugh- 
ing at  the  oddness  of  the  thing,  others  be- 
gan to  be  in  pain  for  the  consequences." 
They  little  knew  the  powerful  hand  that 
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was  on  the  watch  to  direct  them  aright, 
and  oat  of  the  tumult  to  bring  forth  peace. 
On  that  very  day  Masaniello  enlisted  the 
the  boys  who  offered  to  follow  him  to  the 
nnmber  of  five  hundred;  their  SLges  were 
about  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen, 
^^  all  choice,  sturdy  lads.'' 

Sunday,  the  next  day,  the  country  fruit- 
erers assembled  just  as  usual  to  sell,  and 
the  officers  to  collect  the  tax,  but  all  these 
preparations  were  in  vain ;  the  shopkeepers 
positively  refused  to  buy  unless  the  promise 
that  had  quieted  them  the  day  before  were 
fulfilled,  and  the  gabol  removed.  The 
countrymen,  finding  they  were  to  have  no 
market  for  their  goods,  were  full  of  rage 
and  disappointment ;  Masaniello  was  at 
hand  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  heading 
his  troop  of  boys,  he  ran  into  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  exclaiming  loudly,  ^'  Without 
gabcl !  without  gabel !"  The  people  soon 
collected  in  great  numbers ;  they  marched  in 
triumph  through  the  streets,  crying  loudly, 
*^  Long  live  the  kins  of  Spain,  but  let  the 
cursed  government  die.*'  it  was  then  that, 
standing  upon  the  highest  table  among  the 
fruit-stalls,  Masaniello  addressed  to  them 
the  following  speech,  given  at  full  length,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  that 
eloquence  which  for  a  few  short  days  sway- 
ed every  heart,  and  ruled  every  hand,  with- 
in the  reach  of  its  influence  : — 

**  Again,  my  dear  companions  and  countrymen, 
give  Grod  thanks,  and  the  most  gracious  Virgin  of 
Carmine,  that  the  hour  of  our  r^emption  and  the 
time  of  our  deliverance  draweth  near :  this  poor 
fisherman,  barefooted  as  he  is,  shall,  as  another 
Moses,  vrho  delivered  the  Israelites  from  the  cruel 
rod  of  Pharaoh  the  Egyptian  king,  free  you  from 
all  gabels  and  impositions  that  ever  were  laid 
upon  you.  It  was  a  fisherman,  I  mean  St.  Peter, 
who  reduced  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  slavery  of 
the  devil  to  the  liberty  of  Christ,  and  the  whole 
world  followed  that  deliverance  and  obtained  their 
frc^om  from  the  same  bondage.  Now  another 
fisherman,  one  Masaniello  (I  am  the  man),  shall 
release  the  city  of  Naples,  and  with  it  a  whole 
kingdom  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  tolls  and  gabels. 
To  brine  this  glorious  end  about,  for  myself,  I 
dont  value  if  I  am  torn  to  pieces  and  dragged  up 
and  down  the  city  of  Naples,  throuffh  all  the 
kennels  and  gutters  that  belong  to  it.  Let  ail  the 
blood  in  mv  body  flow  cheerfully  out  of  these 
veins ;  let  this  head  fall  from  these  shoulders  by 
the  fatal  steel,  and  be  perched  up  over  this  mark- 
et-place  on  a  pole  to  be  gazed  at,  yet  I  shall  die 
contented  and  glorious.  It  will  be  triumph  and 
honor  saflkient  for  I  me  to  think  that  my  blood 
and  my  life  were  sacrificed  in  so  worthy  a  cause, 
and  that  I  became  the  savior  of  my  country." 

The     breatUeBs     silenoe     maintained 


through  this  long  harangue — an  excited 
mob  of  fiery  southern  temperament  being 
the  listeners,  is  alone  a  sufficient  test  of  its 
eloquence.  Universal  applause  succeeded, 
and  the  people  declared  themselves  ready 
to  follow  wherever  Masaniello  chose  to  lead. 

The  toll-houses,  where  the  account-books 
of  the  gabel  were  laid  up,  were  the  first 
objects  of  their  fury.  They  were  ransack- 
ed of  their  contents,  and  most  of  them 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  spreading  flames 
alarmed  the  whole  city,  and  many  of  the 
peaceably  inclined  joined  the  rioters,  as 
the  best  means  of  preserving  their  property 
uninjured.  Towards  the  afternoon  the 
following  of  Masaniello  had  increased  to 
the  number  of  10,000,  and  they  now  de- 
manded with  loud  cries  to  be  led  to  the 
Viceroy's  palace.  Personally  fearless,  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
but  appeared  at  a  balcony  and  endeavored 
to  soothe  the  rioters  into  submission.  The 
offers  he  made  of  partially  repealing  the 
taxes  were,  however,  scornfully  rejected ; 
the  mob  forced  their  way  into  the  palace, 
and  irritated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
guards  would  certainly  have  torn  the  duke 
to  pieces,  had  he  not  been  conveyed  away 
by  a  stratagem  of  the  Duke  di  Castel  de 
Sangro. 

Darkness  brought  no  calm  to  Naples, 
nor  cessation  to  the  exertions  of  the  peoole : 
all  the  nightithrou^h  they  were  engagea  in 
collecting  arms  and  ammunition,  and  mak- 
ing hostile  preparations  for  the  following 
day.  Three  times  the  loud  peal  of  the 
great  bell  belonging  to  the  church  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Carmine  was  heard  in  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  city,  summoning 
their  inhabitants  to  arm  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Before  it  was  dear  day  Masaniello  ap- 
peared in  the  ^eat  market-place,  and  divid- 
ing the  people,  who  were  there  met  toge- 
ther, into  regiments  and  companies,  he  &- 
tributed  among  them  whatever  arms  they 
had  been  able  to  collect.  With  singular 
dexterity  he  had  already  acquired  complete 
authority,  and  his  rude  oratory  kindled  the 
passions,  and  swayed  the  wills  of  his  follow- 
ers so  effectually  that  ^'  they  needed  but 
a  motion  of  his  hand,"  says  the  historian, 
'^  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  nobility,  and 
set  every  house  in  the  city  on  fire."  No- 
thing now  was  to  be  heard  in  the  streets 
but  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  clashing  of  armor.  Banners  waved 
aloft,  each  man  ranging  himself  under  his 
appointed  colors ;  that  which  was  yesterday 
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but  a  rabble-rout,  is  to  day  a  formidable 
and  well-ordered  army.  The  soldiers 
marched  aloDg,  bearing  lances  and  targets, 
with  swords  drawn,  musquets  and  arque- 
buses cocked.  The  country-people  had  by 
this  time  thronged  into  the  city  in  great 
multitudes;  armed  with  plough-shares, 
pitch-forks,  spades,  and  spikes,  they  joined 
themselves  to  the  more  regular  troops,  their 
wild  cries  and  furious  gestures  inspiring 
universal  terror.  The  insurgents  were  ac- 
companied by  numbers  of  women,  who  car- 
ried fire  shovels,  iron-tongs,  and  any  other 
household  instrument  they  could  convert 
to  purposes  of  destruction.  They  exclaim- 
ed loudly  as  they  marched  along,  that 
"  they  would  burn  the  city,  and  themselves 
and  children  along  with  it,  rather  than 
bring  up  their  children  to  be  slaves  and 
pack-horses  to  a  proud  and  haughty  nobili- 
ty." And  truly  it  was  now  the  turn  of 
this  proud  and  haughty  nobility  to  obey 
and  to  tremble.  Those  who  had  not  made 
their  escape  in  time  knew  that  they  were 
enarely  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriated 
populace.  No  man  was  safe  either  in  life 
or  property.  All  business  and  public  offices 
were  at  a  stand.  Studies  were  neglected, 
books  abandoned  ;  the  bar  was  solitary,  the 
law  ceased;  advocates  were  dumb.  The 
judges  were  fled,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
were  shut  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  viceroy  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  stronghold  of  Castelnovo. 
He  sommoned  a  council  of  the  nobility 
who  hastily  gathered  round  him,  and  con- 
sulted with  them  as  to  the  best  measures  to 
be  pursued.  The  nobles  of  Naples,  as  well 
as  the  merchants  had  advanced  large  sums 
to  the  government  on  the  gabcl,  and  they 
strongly  dissuaded  the  viceroy  from  con- 
cessions necessarily  prejudicial  to  their  in- 
terests. Their  opinion  was  in  favor  of  a 
sally  from  Castelnovo.  The  Duke  of  Arcos, 
however,  gentle  in  disposition  and  un war- 
like in  habits,  was  averse  to  any  violent 
measure ;  he  decided  against  the  proposal 
of  the  nobles  and  sent  a  conciliatory  embas- 
sy to  Masaniello. 

Many  of  the  nobility  were  joined  with 
the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  a  nobleman  in  high 
favor  with  the  people,  in  this  embassage, 
and  forcing  their  way  in  amongst  the  insur- 
gents, they  loudly  announced  to  them  in 
the  name  of  the  ^viceroy  that  all  gabels 
should  bo  abolished  by  public  authority; 
they  intreated  them,  therefore,  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  Masaniello  quickly  arrest- 
ed their  progress.      He  who  was  yesterday 


the  barefooted  fisherman  of  Amalfi  now 
exercised  despotic  authority  over  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  thousands,  and  he  confronted 
the  haughty  nobility  with  a  pride  equal  to 
their  own.  Mounted  on  a  noble  and  richly 
caparisoned  charger,  he  headed  his  follow- 
ers, sword  in  hand,  and  refused  to  allow 
any  answer  to  be  given  to  the  embassage 
until  credentials  from  the  viceroy  were  pro- 
duced. Astonished  at  his  daring,  the 
Duke  de  Mataloni  and  his  companions  had 
great  difficulty  in  dissembling  t^heir  indig- 
nation ;  nevertheless,  they  replied  courte- 
ously that  '^  if  ho  would  condescend  to 
hear  their  proposal,  he  might  then  judge  of 
them  as  he  in  his  great  wisdom  should 
think  fit ;  and  if  they  should  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  come  to  any  terms  of  agreement, 
they  agreed  to  see  the  conditions  executed 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives." 

The  freneral  and  his  followers  proceeded 
to  detau  at  full  length  the  redress  they 
claimed  for  thefir  grievances.  Their  state- 
ment is  so  just  in  matter,  and  so  moderate 
in  tone,  that  it  well  deserves  a  quotation  at 
full  length.  The  sound  reasoning  and 
strong  sense  of  justice  manifested  through- 
out the  proceedings  of  a  Neapolitan  mob  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  affords  a  striking 
precedent  for  a  later  period. 

"  They  desired  no  more,"  they  said 
"  than  that  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
city  of  Naples  by  King  Ferdinand  should 
be  made  good.  They  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Charles  V.,  of  glorious  memory, 
who  by  oath  had  promised  to  this  faithful 
city  that  no  new  taxes  should  be  laid  on  the 
people  of  Naples  by  himself  or  his  successors 
without  the  consent  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
If  they  were  imposed  with  that  authority 
they  were  to  be  obeyed  ;  otherwise  the  city 
and  the  people  had  the  liberty  to  refuse  the 
payment.  They  might,  if  they  pleased, 
rise  one  and  all  with  sword  in  hand,  in  de- 
fence of  their  charter,  without  the  imputa- 
tion of  rebellion  or  irreverence  to  the  prince 
who  governed  them.  Now,  since  all  taxes, 
very  few,  and  they  of  small  consequence, 
excepted,  have  been  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  his  Reverence,  it  was  but  just 
that  they  should  be  immediately  taken  off, 
being  in  themselves  void  and  of  no  effect ; 
they  further  claimed  to  have  the  original  of 
said  charter,  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
St.  Lawrence's  Church,  delivered  into  their 
hands."  The  noblemen  listened  with  pa- 
tience, and  took  their  leave  with  courtesy, 
promising  as  they  departed  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  with  the  Viceroy. 
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When  they  returned  to  Castclnovo,  the 
Dnke  of  Aroos  called  another  council  to 
adyise  with  them  as  to  the  possibility  of 
moceding  to  the  demands  of  Masaniello. 
This  delay  added  fuel  to  the  violence  of  the 
insurgents ;  fire  and  sword  raged  unop- 
posedly  everywhere,  and  the  most  splendid 
palaces  of  Naples  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  people,  when  they  appointed 
Masaniello  tneir  general,  gave  him  for  privy 
eouncillor  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Julio 
Genovino.  He  was  beloved  and  much 
depended  upon  by  the  people  for  his  singu- 
lar ability,  prudence,  and  experience. 
These  qualities  were,  however,  stained  by 
oruelty  and  craft,  and  it  is  to  him  and  to 
the  bandit  Perrone  that  the  murders  and 
burnings  that  now  devastated  the  dty  are 
justly  to  be  attributed.  These  two  coun- 
oillors  were  given  to  attend  upon  Masaniello 
under  the  pretence  of  being  a  curb  to  his 
fury,  instead  of  which  it  was  all  in  vain  he 
attempted  to  exercise  a  restraint  upon  theirs. 
Blazing  faggots  were  seen  in  every  quarter 
preparing  for  the  execution  of  their  senten- 
ces, and  it  was  happy  for  the  inmates  when 
they  escaped  with  life. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  disorders,  how- 
ever, the  most  exact  rules  of  justice  and 
moral  honesty  was  strictly  observed.  ^'  All 
was  done  for  the  public  good,  and  no  pri- 
vat3  interest  wa«i  to  be  considered.''  One  man 
was  instantly  struck  down  dead  for  pilfer- 
ing a  small  towel,  and  many  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  temptations  of  seeing  so  much 
splendid  property  and  coin  pass  through 
their  hands  into  the  fire,  were  hung  up  in 
the  market-place  by  the  order  of  Masaniello. 
In  the  flames  that  glowed  and  spread  be- 
neath his  eyes,  the  viceroy  read  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  acquiescence.  He  consent- 
ed to  all  and  every  demand,  and  it  was 
arranged  the  articles  of  capitulation  should 
be  read  aloud  next  morning  in  the  great 
market-place. 

Hope  dawned  on  the  city  with  the  mom- 
ing's  sun.  The  better  disposed  among  the 
people  sighed  for  peace,  and  desired  ear- 
nestly the  termination  of  the  disturbances, 
only  to  be  tolerated,  they  thought,  as  a 
necessary  means  to  the  attainment  of  their 
rights.  Even  the  rabble  themselves,  dazzled 
by  the  prospect  of  the  immunities  and 
privileges  they  were  on  the  point  of  enjoy- 
ing, laid  aside  their  fury,  and  wished  and 
hoped  for  a  return  of  tranquillity.  But  the 
fair  prospects  of  the  eager  crowds  gathered 
in  the  market-place  were  all  blasted  by  a 
fatal  and  unexpected  incident.    While  the 


dense  multitude,  wedged  close  together, 
awaited  in  triumphant  confidence  the  arri- 
val of  the  archbishop,  the  life  of  their  lead- 
er, Masaniello,  was  attempted.  Five  mus- 
ket shots  were  fired  at  him  by  a  party  of 
banditti  who  had  forced  their  way  among 
the  crowd.  A  bullet  or  two  came  so  near 
as  to  singe  his  clothing,  but  the  precious 
life  remained  untouched.  The  people 
shouted  loudly  that  this  was  a  manifest  sign 
of  the  favor  of  Providence  ;  that  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  had  preserved  their  de- 
liverer. Gratitude  to  heaven  was  rapidly 
succeeded  by  revenge  upon  men  ;  thirty  of 
the  bandits  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
though  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  church  of 
Carmine,  the  sanctity  of  the  place  could  not 
preserve  them  from  the  rage  of  the  populace. 
The  whole  pavement  was  soon  covered  with 
slaughtered  bodies,  and  the  anguished  cries 
of  the  wounded  for  confessors  were  drowned 
in  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  avengers. 
One  of  the  dying  men  acknowledged  that 
the  five  hundred  bandits  had  been  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Mataloni  and  Don  Pepe 
Caraffa,  his  brother,  to  revenge,  by  the 
death  of  Masaniello,  the  insults  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  rabble.  Domenico  Perrone, 
the  coadjutor  of  Masaniello,  had  been,  he 
added,  another  prime  mover  in  the  plot ; 
the  rage  of  the  people  revenged  this  treache- 
ry by  instant  death. 

Masaniello  now  despatched  troops  in 
every  direction  in  search  of  the  Duke  of 
Mataloni  and  Don  Pepe  Caraffa.  By  speed 
and  cunning  the  duke  escaped,  but  Caraffa 
was  dragged  from  under  a  bed  in  the  con- 
vent where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  Lis 
head  cut  off  with  a  chopping-knife  by 
Michael  de  Sanctis,  who  owed  bis  expert- 
ness  to  his  parentage.  The  powerful  noble, 
at  whose  name  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples had  been  used  to  tremble,  met  with 
his  ignominious  end  by  the  hand  of  a  butch- 
er's son.  Masaniello  now  directed  his  rage 
against  the  viceroy. 

But  his  positive  denial  of  any  share  in  the 
attempts  on  Masaniello's  life,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  punishment  of  the  surviving  assas- 
sins, soothed  the  angry  passions  of  the 
people,  and  inclined  them  to  listen  to  pro- 
posals of  peace.  He  had  taken  underhand 
precautions  which  were  still  more  effectual. 
He  had  won  over  the  priest  Julio  Genovino 
by  bribes  and  promises,  and  the  ambitious 
colleague  of  Masaniello  found  little  difficulty 
in  beguiling  the  honest  and  open  hearted 
fisherman  to  a  compliance  with  the  measures 
best  suited  to  forward  Genovino's  views. 
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The  treaty  of  accommodation  was  at  last 
perfected  and  drawn  up  by  Genovino,  read 
and  approved  by  Masaniello,  then  finally 
signed  by  the  viceroy.  The  substance  of 
the  articles  was  this  : — "  That  the  people 
should  from  that  time  forward  enjoy  all  the 
benefits,  privileges,  and  immnnities  granted 
them  by  the  charter  of  Charles  V. ;  that  all 
excesses  committed  from  the  7th  of  July, 
the  day  on  which  the  insurrection  began, 
until  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  should  be 
pardoned  by  a  general  amnesty ;  that  the 
elect  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  people 
should  be  chosen  every  six  months  by  the 
commons,  without  need  of  any  further  con- 
firmation ;  and  in  case  they  should  not 
obtain  such  confirmation,  they  might 'with 
impunity  rise  in  arms,  and  strive  to  redress 
themselves,  without  being  deemed  guilty  of 
rebellion." 

The  next  step  towards  a  general  pacifica- 
tion was  the  visit  of  Masaniello  to  the 
viceroy,  a  visit  he  most  reluctantly  consent- 
ed to  pay,  and  was  only  at  last  prevailed 
upon  by  the  solicitations  of  the  archbishop 
of  Naples,  Cardinal  Filomarino.  He  also 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  lay  aside 
for  the  first  time,  the  ''  tattered  fisherman's 
dress,"  in  which  he  had  conquered  and 
ruled  with  authority  as  despotic  as  ever  be- 
longed to  the  purple  and  ermine  of  heredi- 
tary sovereignty. 

Masaniello,  however,  now  appeared  in 
magnificent  vestments,  corresponding  to 
the  high  station  he  held.  A  lofty  plume 
of  feathers  waved  over  his  burnished  hel- 
met, bis  well-tried  sword  was  drawn ;  in 
splendid  and  martial  array  he  rode  before 
the  archbishop's  coach,  his  whole  route  ap- 
pearing one  long  triumphal  procession.  The 
citizens  strewed  the  way  before  him  with 
palm  and  olive  branches  ;  whilst  from  bal- 
conies hung  with  the  richest  silks  and  ta- 
pestries, the  brightest  eyes  of  Naples  cast 
eager  glances  of  curiosity  and  admiration 
upon  the  hero  as  he  passed.  Garlands  of 
flowers  were  showered  upon  him  from  every 
side ;  the  air  was  filled  with  sounds  of  ex- 
quisite music,'  and  with  this  mingled  in 
rapturous  acclamation  the  praises  and  the 
blessings  of  the  thronging  crowd,  who 
greeted  him  with  the  glorious  title  of  '^  Sa- 
vior of  his  country." 

When  Masaniello  arrived  at  Castelnovo, 
he  addressed  the  people  in  words  that  loug 
lived  in  their  memories.  He  commenced 
with  calling  upon  them  all  to  thank  God 
''and  the  most  gracious  Lady  of  Carmine 
for  th  >  recovery  of  their  liberty."  He  then, 


in  glowing  terms,  described  the  advantages 
procured  to  them  by  the  articles  just  rati- 
fied, holding  out  the  charter  of  Charles  V. 
as  a  substantial  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  days,  "  which 
otherwise,"  he  said,  "  might  well  appear  to 
them  nothing  more  than  a  splendid  dream." 
He  continued  by  reminding  them  of  the 
disinterestedness  of   his    services  to    his 
country,  calling  the  archbishop  to  witness 
that  he  had  refused  large  bribes  which  had 
been  offered  him  in  the  very  first  day  of  the 
Revolution,   if   he  would  only  calm  the 
people,  and  induce  them  to  give  up  their 
just  claims.     ''  Nor  even  at  this  time,"  he 
continued,  "  should  I  have  thrown  off  my 
tattered  weeds,  to  assume  the  gaudy  mag- 
nificence had  not  his  Eminence,  for  de- 
cency's sake,  and  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, obliged  me  to  it.     No,  no,  I  am 
still  Masaniello  the  fisherman,  such  was  I 
born,  such  have  I  lived,  and  such  1  intend 
to  live  and  die.     And  after  having  fished 
for  and  caught  the  public  liberty,  in  that 
tempestuous  sea  wherein  it  had  been  im- 
mersed so  long,  I'll  return  to  my  former 
condition,  reserving  nothing  for  myself,  but 
my  hook  and  line,  with  which  to  provide 
daily  for  the  necessary  support  of  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life.  The  only  favor  I  desire 
of  you,  in  token  of  the  acknowledgment 
for  all  my  labors  is,  that  when  1  am  dead, 
you  will  each  of  you  say  an  Ave  Maria  for 
me.      Do  you  promise  me  this  ? "     The 
people's    shout    rose  high    into   the   air, 
"  Yes,"  was  exclaimed  by  thousands,  "  but 
let  it  be  a  hundred  years  hence."     Again 
the  rich  clear  voice  of  Masaniello  fell  on 
the  cars  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
again    their   silence    becan^   still   as  the 
grave :    ''  My  friends,  I  thank  you,"  he 
said, ''  and  as  a  further  testimony  of  my 
love  to  you,  and  my  adherence  to  your  inte- 
rests, I  will  give  you  two  words  of  advice, 
the  first  is  not  to  lay  down  your  arms  till 
the  confirmation  of  your  privileges  arrives 
from  Spain,  the  second,  that  you  should 
ever  mistrust  the  nobility,  who   are  our 
sworn  and  professed  enemies.     Take  care 
of  them  and  be  upon  your  guard."    There 
was  much  in  the  foregoing  address  that  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a  farewell ;  Masani- 
ello's  exceeding  reluctance  to  consent  to 
this  visit  to  Castelnovo  may  have  arisen 
from  a  presentiment  of  the  fate  awaiting 
him  there,  but  the  frank  and  honest  son  of 
the  people  could  never  have  conceived  the 
depth  of  treachery  meditated  against  him 
by  aristocratic  cowardice.      If  any  dark 
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shadow  of  coming  events  passed  over  his 
mind,  it  never  assumed  the  form  or  like- 
ness of  the  trnth,  he  thought  he  provided 
for  the  '^  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  by  com- 
manding that  if  ho  did  not  return  before 
the  next  morning  the  palace  should  be  set 
on  fire.  Loud  cries  of  ^'  We  will  do  it," 
assured  him  of  vengeance  at  least,  it  not  of 
safety. 

The  viceroy  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
great  staircase  to  receive  Masaniello,  who 
threw  himself  at  the  duke's  feet,  and  hav- 
ing kissed  them  he  thanked  his  excellency 
in  the  name  of  the  people  for  his  gracious 
acceptation  of  the  treaty.  He  then  added 
that  he  had  come  to  present  himself  to  re- 
ceive any  punishment  he  thought  fit  to 
inflict.  But  the  viceroy  raising  and  em- 
bracing him,  assured  him  that  he  was  so 
far  from  looking  upon  him  as  a  criminal 
that  he  would  daily  give  him  substantial 
proofs  of  his  favor  and  esteem.  He  then 
led  him  into  a  private  apartment,  where,  in 
company  with  the  archbishop  they  consult- 
ed together  on  the  best  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  carrying  the  articles  into  effect. 
In  the  meantime  the  concourse  of  people  in 
the  palace-yard  were  seized  with  apprehen- 
sion on  account  of  Masaniello's  long  ab- 
sence, and  became  so  clamorous  for  his  ap- 
pearance, that  the  viceroy  was  obliged  to 
break  up  the  council,  and  to  lead  him  to  a 
balcony  where  they  stood  together,  while 
Masaniello  assured  the  people  that  he  was 
safe  and  under  no  restraint.  The  crowd 
below  replied  by  loud  shouts  of ''  Long  live 
the  King  of  Spain,  long  live  the  Duke  of 
Arcos." 

Masaniello 's  eye  flashed  with  the  pride 
of  power :  "  Your  excellency  shall  now  see 
how  obedient  the  Neapolitan  can  be,"  said 
he,  as  he  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  and 
at  the  signal,  a  profound  silence  instantly 
fell  on  the  Fhouting  crowd  below ;  even  the 
breathing  of  that  dense  mass  seemed  sus- 
pended, so  hushed,  so  deep,  so  solemn  was 
the  stillness  impressed  on  that  vast  multi- 
tude by  the  silent  signal  of  one  strong- 
willed  man.  In  a  few  moments  more,  Ma- 
saniello raised  his  powerful  voice,  and 
commanded  that  every  soul  should  retire ; 
the  court  yard  cleared  so  suddenly,  that 
contemporary  writers  say  the  viceroy  looked 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  miracle.  But  if  the 
viceroy  had  before  hesitated,  this  rash  dis- 
play of  Masauicllo's  power  scaled  his  fate. 
Amongst  the  hospitalities  lavishly  proffered, 
the  finest  wines  of  Naples  held  of  course 
a  pkce,  and  while  Masaniello  quaffed  the 


deep  red  juices,  a  fatal  drug  of  fiery 
efficacy,  but  slow  operation,  insinuated 
itself  through  his  veins,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  ruin. 

When  the  fisherman  departed,  the  vice- 
roy loaded  him  with  compliments  and  com- 
mendations, assuring  him  he  so  highly  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct  hitherto,  ^*  that  he 
would  for  the  future  leave  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  entirely  to  his  care  and  wis- 
dom ;"  and  Masaniello  accepted  these  words 
so  literally,  that  from  that  moment  to  the 
last  of  his  life,  he  acted,  and  in  all  respects 
governed,  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  Naples. 
As  a  final  farewell,  the  viceroy  hung  round 
his  neck  a  splendid  gold  chain  ;  this  he 
several  times  refused,  and  only  at  last  ac- 
cepted at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
archbishop.  He  also  created  him  Duke  of 
St.  George,  a  title  the  high-spirited  son  of 
the  people  never  deigned  to  assume.  The 
numerous  orders  he  afterwards  issued  for 
the  promotion  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  city  were  signed  by  the  name  under 
which  he  had  triumphed,  Thomas  Anello 
d'Amalfi.  The  day  following  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  solemn  ceremony  of  finally  rati- 
fying the  articles  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Naples.  Masaniello  spent  all  the  morning 
in  hearing  causes,  redressing  grievances,  and 
making  regulations  relating  both  to  civil  and 
military  affairs.  He  displayed  throughout 
the  same  clear  head  and  sound  judgment 
as  usual.  It  was  only  in  the  harangue 
closing  the  final  ceremony  at  the  cathedral, 
that  his  fine  mind  began  to  give  evidence  of 
deranged  powers.  Even  in  the  hour  that 
set  the  seal  to  his  glorious  triumph,  the 
treacherous  vengeance  of  his  enemies  began 
to  take  effect. 

The  vice-roy,  the  council  of  state  and 
war,  the  royal  chamber  of  Santa  Chiara, 
the  tribunals  of  the  chancery,  and  all  the 
civil  and  criminal  judges  of  the  great  court 
of  the  Vicaria,  were  assembled  in  the  cathe- 
dral when  Masaniello  arrived ;  they  swore 
upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  ^'  to  observe 
inviolably  for  ever"  the  articles  before 
agreed  to,  and  to  procure  without  delay 
their  ratification  from  the  King  of  Spain. 
A  Te  Deum  followed,  and  then  Masaniello 
rose  to  address  a  respectful  and  admiring 
audience. 

His  natural  eloquence  had  not  vet  for- 
j  saken   him ;   his  speech  to  the  noble  and 
dignified    assembly  within   the   cathedral, 
and  the  thronging  multitude  without,  con- 
tained many  passages  deserving  of   high 
1  admiration,  bat  so  mixed  up  with  extravft- 
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gant  boasts  and  wildly  improbable  asser- 
tions, that  the  listeners  stared  at  each  other 
in  mute  amazement.  Some  amongst  them 
imagined  that  his  sudden  elevation  had 
intoxicated  his  brain ;  others,  that  with 
ovefwcening  pride  and  haughtiness  he  de- 
sired to  show  his  contempt  for  the  august 
assemblage  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  dignity 
to  whom  his  incoherent  speech  was  ad- 
dressed. Those  few  only  who  were  in  the 
fatal  secret  prudently  avoided  noticing  a 
result  they  knew  to  be  the  triumph  of  their 
own  treaciery. 

Masaniello  having  finished  his  harangue, 
began  to  tear  in  pieces  the  splendid  dress 
he  wore,  calling  with  an  air  of  command 
upon  the  archbishop  and  the  viceroy  to 
help  him  off  with  it.  He  had  only  put 
it  on,  he  said,  ^^  for  the  honor  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  it  was  become  useless  since  that  was 
ended  ;  and  having  done  all  that  he  had  to 
do,  ho  would  now  return  to  his  hook  and 
line."  The  soothing  persuasions  of  the 
good  archbishop  at  length  su^jceeded  in 
prevailing  on  him  not  to  lay  aside  his  robes 
of  «tate  until  the  procession  homeward  was 
concluded,  and  the  viceroy  and  the  rest  of 
the  nobles  having  taken  leave  of  him  with 
all  due  respect  and  courtesy,  he  returned 
to  his  humble  dwelling  in  the  market-place. 

The  next  day  that  lowly  abode  was  be- 
sieged by  a  crowd  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  also  the  min- 
isters of  state,  all  eager  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  Masanidlo,  ana  congratulate 
him  on  his  wonderful  successes.  But  alas ! 
the  dignity  and  elevation,  the  calm  of  con- 
scious superiority,  before  ensuring  his  self- 
possession  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, had  now  completely  abandoned 
him.  The  strangest,  wildest  expressions 
escaped  him ;  the  most  extravagant  acts 
tested  his  do  longer  revered,  but  still  strict- 
ly obeyed  authority ;  none  dared  to  oppose 
ms  will  or  contradict  his  assertions,  but 
suspicions  gradually  strengthened  into  cer- 
tainty, that  his  once  powerful  intellect  was  by 
some  means  or  other  completely  overthrown. 
Various  suppositions  were  put  forward  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  madness  of  Masaniello. 
Some  asserted  that  the  height  of  absolute 
power  attained  to  almost  in  an  instant,  had 
made  his  head  giddy  and  turned  his  brain ; 
others  accounted  for  it  by  the  great  and 
continual  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  scarce- 
ly allowing  himself  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments of  food  and  sleep  ;  but  the  opinion, 
since  more  openly  expressed,  was  univer- 
sally whispered  then,   that  tiie   yiceroy's 


draught  had  heated  his  blood  to  madness, 
and  would  gradually  produce  hopeless  in- 
sanity. 

The  day  after  the  ceremony  in  the  cathe- 
dral Masaniello 's  derangement  was  still 
more  openly  manifested.  He  rode  full 
speed  through  the  streets  of  Naples,  abus- 
ing, menacing,  and  even  killing  several  of 
the  people  who  had  not  time  to  get  out  of 
his  way  ;  he  also  caused  several  officers  to 
be  instantly  put  to  death  for  the  most  trivial 
offences.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he 
went  to  the  palace,  with  ragged  clothing, 
only  one  stocking,  and  without  either  hat 
or  sword  ;  and  in  this  condition,  forcing  his 
way  into  the  viceroy's  presence,  he  told  him 
he  was  ^^  almost  starved  to  death,  and 
he  would  fain  eat  something."  The  vice- 
roy instantly  commanded  food  to  be  set  be- 
fore him  ;  but  Masaniello  exclaimed  that 
he  had  not  come  there  to  eat,  but  to  request 
his  excellency  would  accompany  him  to 
Posilippo,  to  partake  of  a  collation  with 
him  there  ;  then  giving  a  call,  several 
sailors  entered  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
fruits  and  delicacies.  The  viceroy  hurried- 
ly excused  himself  on  account  of  a  pain  in 
his  head,  which  he  said  had  that  moment 
seized  him  ;  but  he  ordered  his  own  gondo- 
la to  be  prepared  for  the  voyage,  saw  Ma- 
saniello on  board,  and  took  leave  of  him 
with  seeming  friendliness,  but  real  hate  and 
dread.  He  had,  however,  no  cause  for 
alarm.  Until  they  confront  each  other  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat,  the  betrayer  and 
the  betrayed  were  never  to  meet  again. 

The  gondola  that  conveyed  Masaniello  in 
viceregal  state  to  Posilippo,  was  accompa- 
nied by  forty  feluccas,  filled  with  attend- 
ants on  his  pleasures  ;  some  danced,  others 
played  and  sang,  others  dived  repeatedly 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  gold  he  threw  into 
the  sea.  During  this  voyage  ho  is  said  to 
have  drunk  twelve  bottles  of  lachrymse 
Christi,  and  this  so  heightened  the  efficacy 
of  the  viceroy's  fatal  drug,  that  from  that 
moment  he  never  knew  another  interval  of 
reason. 

No  sooner  had  the  next  day  dawned  than 
he  recommenced  his  frantic  rides  through 
the  city.  He  now  held  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  with  it  he  ^struck  and  maimed 
every  one  who  ventured  within  his  reach. 
At  times  he  loudly  threatened  that  he  would 
take  off  the  viceroy's  head  ;  and  issued  the 
most  extravagant  orders  to  his  followers. 
Don  Ferrant  and  Don  Carlos  Caracciolo, 
two  illustrious  brothers,  were  passing  in 
their  oarriages  through  the  street  where 
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Masanicllo  was  on  horseback,  becanse  tbey 
did  not  get  out  to  salute  him,  ho  issued  an 
order  ^'  under  pain  of  death  and  firing," 
that  they  should  come  to  kiss  his  feet  pub- 
licly in  the  market-plaoe.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing this  insolent  summons,  the  fiery  nobles 
JiMtencd  to  the  viceroy's  palace  and  in- 
veighed against  the  intolerable  indiiniity  of 
**  A  wretch  sprung  from  the  very  dregs  of 
the  rabble,  thus  trampling  under  his  feet  the 
dignity  of  the  proudest  Neapolitan  nobles." 
Even  while  they  yet  spoke  Genovino  and 
Arpaja  entered  with  heavy  complaints 
against  Masaniello,  who  had,  that  very 
morning  caned  one  of  them,  and  given  a 
dap  on  the  face  to  the  other.  They  as- 
serted that  many  of  the  chief  citizens  were 
80  terrified  at  the  extravagances  of  Masa- 
niello, that  if  the  viceroy  would  only  con- 
firm the  privileges  he  had  obtained  for 
them,  they  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  his  excellency, 
and  to  take  away  the  office  of  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  people  from  Masaniello.  The 
Duke  of  Arc  OS  was  overjoyed  to  find  hb 
treachery  so  far  successful  that  the  people 
were  brought  into  the  very  disposition  he 
could  wish,  as  it  appeared,  too,  by  Masa- 
niello's  own  act ;  he  immediately  published 
a  new  ban  re-confirming  the  capitulation  ; 
and  Masaniello  was,  in  a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens,  deposed  from  all  his  offices  and 
condemned  to  be  confined  in  a  stronghold 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  outrages  ho  had  committed,  no 
one  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  consent 
to  the  death  of  one  who  had  restored  liberty 
to  his  country.  But  the  viceroy  could  not 
feel  himself  in  safety  while  breath  remained 
in  the  wretched  body  which  he  had  deprived 
of  mind.  He  therefore  eagerly  accepted 
the  proposal  of  Michael  Angelo  Ardizsone, 
who  offered  to  make  away  with  him  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  He  promised  him 
lavish  rewards  and  unbounded  favor,  and 
nrffcd  him  to  immediate  action. 

The  last  ecene  of  the  fisherman's  strange 
career  now  approaches.  It  was  the  festival 
of  our  Lady  of  Carmine,  and  the  church  of 
that  name  was  filled  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  persons  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
archbishop  to  begin  the  singing  of  the  mass. 
The  moment  he  appeared  Masaniello  rushed 
forward  and  made  a  passionate  address  to 
him  of  mingled  complaint  and  resignation, 
oonclndiog  with  a  request  that  ho  would 
Bend  a  letter  for  him  to  the  viceroy.  Sooth- 
ing the  poor  Innatid  with  his  accustomed 
gentlenessy  the  arohbiahop  instantly  sent 
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one  of  his  attendants  to  the  palace  with  the 
letter,  then  going  up  to  the  grand  altar  he 
attempted  to  begin  the  service,  but  Masa- 
niello interrupted  him  again,  and  going 
himself  into  the  pulpit,  he  held  out  a  cru- 
cifix in  his  hand,  and  addressiog  himself  to 
the  people  earnestly  besought  them  not  to 
forsake  him.  For  sometime  he  spoke  with 
all  his  former  eloquence  ;  with  pathos  and 
earnestness  he  reminded  them  of  the  toils 
and  dangers  he  had  undergone  for  their 
sakes,  the  great  deliverance  and  the  invalu- 
able benefits  he  had  procured  for  them, 
which  they  had  just  seen  confirmed  in  the 
very  church  where  he,  their  deliverer,  now 
appealed  to  them  for  succor. 

As  his  discourse  became  more  vehement, 
the  lucid  interval  quickly  terminated  ;  the 
excitement  he  labored  under  brought  on 
one  of  his  raving  fits,  and  he  began  to  con- 
demn himself  for  the  badness  of  his  past 
life,  and  exhorted  every  one  present  to 
^^  make  the  like  confession  to  their  ghostly 
father,  that  so  God's  anger  might  do  ap- 
peased." He  then  ran  on  into  many  ridu- 
culous  and  extravagant  expressions,  some 
of  which  even  savored  of  heresy !  Upon 
this  the  archbishop  thought  it  time  to  in- 
terfere, and  commanded  his  assistants  to 
force  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  consign 
him  to  the  care  of  the  monks  in  the  adjoin- 
ing convent.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this 
asylum  when  the  assassins  employed  by  the 
viceroy  found  an  entrance,  inquiring  loudly 
for  Masaniello.  As  soon  as  the  victim 
heard  his  name  pronounced,  he  hastened  to 
meet  his  murderers,  exclaiming,  '^  Is  it  me 
you  look  for,  my  people }  Behold,  I  am 
here."  The  only  answer  ho  received  was 
four  musket  shots,  fired  upon  him  at  the 
the  same  time.  He  instantly  foil  dead, 
only  uttering  the  words  ^^  Ungrateful  trai- 
tors !"  as  he  breathed  his  last,  Salvator 
Cataneo,  one  of  the  four  assassins,  cut  off 
his  head  and  fixed  it  on  a  spear.  Thus  it 
was  carried  through  the  streets  of  Naples, 
the  murderers  crying  out  loudly  as  they 
went  along,  "  Masaniello  is  dead !  Masa- 
niello is  dead !  Let  the  King  of  Spain 
live,  and  let  nobody  presume  hereafter  to 
name  Masaniello."  The  cowardly  rabble, 
who  were  at  that  very  moment  collected  in 
the  church  and  market-place  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand,  made  no  attempt 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  benefactor  ; 
nor  was  any  opposition  offered  or  murmnr 
uttered  when  his  head,  alter  being  carried 
in  procession  through  the  city,  was  thrown 
into  a  ditoh  oalled  the  Com  Ditoh.    His 
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body  also,  after  being  dragged  through  all 
the* kennels  of  Naples,  was  thrown  into  an- 
other town  ditch,  lying  without  Porta  No- 
lana. 

In  the  meantime,  the  nobility  were  har- 
rying in  crowds  to  congratulate  the  Ticeroy 
on  the  death  of  their  mutual  enemy.  Their 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  at  being 
rid  of  Masaniello  evidenced  how  much  they 
dreaded  his  power.  The  Duke  of  Arcos 
manifested  his  pious  sense  of  the  great  de- 
liverance by  going  in  procession  with  the 
chief  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  church  of  Carmine,  to  return 
God  thanks  for  the  cowardly  act  of  hired 
murderers.  The  head  and  blood  of  San 
Gennaro  were  both  exposed  to  view,  to 
grace  the  joyful  solemnity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  confirmation  of  the  articles  sworn 
to  the  Saturday  before,  was  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet  in  the  market-place,  amid 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  credulous  popu- 
lace. They  soon,  however,  learned,  by  the 
publication  of  the  printed  treaty,  how  futile 
was  their  confidence  in  the  justice  to  be 
rendered  them  when  their  protector  was 
withdrawn.  By  the  aid  of  Julio  Genovi- 
no's  treachery,  a  salvo  had  been  inserted 
into  the  14th  article,  of  a  tenor  to  make  all 
the  rest  null  and  void,  and  the  Neapoli- 
tans, reduced  to  the  same  state  of  op- 
pression as  before,  were  compelled  to  begin 
over  again  the  desperate  struggle  against 
Spanish  tyranny. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  those  quick 
transitions  common  in  all  popular  demon- 
strations, had  taken  place  among  the  vola- 
tile Neapolitans.  The  day  following  his 
death,  the  head  and  body  of  Masaniello 
were  looked  out  and  joined  together  by  a 
few  amongst  his  more  adventurous  and  de- 
voted followers,  and  an  exhibition  of  them 
in  the  church  of  Carmine  excited  violent 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  The 
corpse  was  carried  through  the  most  public 
streets  of  the  city,  with  all  the  solemnities 
commonly  used  at  the  funeral  of  a  martial 
commander.  It  was  preceded  by  five  hun- 
dred monks,  and  followed  by  forty  thou- 
sand men-in-arms,  and  almost  as  many  wo- 
men, with  beads  in  their  hands.  As  the 
procession  passed  the  palace  of  the  viceroy, 
he  readily  conformed  to  the  times,  and  sent 
eight  pages  with  torches  in  their  hands  to 
accompany  the  corpse;  the  Spaniards  on 
g^oard  were  also  ordered  to  lower  their  en- 
signs, and  to  salute  it  as  il  was  carried  by. 
At  last  it  was  brought  back  to  the  cathe- 
dral ohuroh,  and  there  buried,  while  all  the 


bells  of  Naples  rung  a  mournful  peal,  and 
passionate  lamentations  were  uttered  by  the 
surrounding  multitude.  An  old  writer 
quaintly  observes,  that,  '^  by  an  unequalled 
popular  inconstancy,  Masaniello,  in  less 
than  three  days  was  obeyed  like  a  monarch, 
murdered  like  a  villain,  and  revered  like  a 
saint." 

Thus  ended  the  unexampled  career  of 
Masaniello  of  Amalfi.  Neither  ancient  nor 
modem  hbtory  can  furnish  any  parallel  to 
the  brief  brilliance  of  his  sudden  success. 
'^  Trampling  barefoot  on  a  throne,  and 
wearing  a  mariner's  cap  instead  of  a  dia- 
dem, in  the  space  of  four  days  he  raised  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  made  himself  master  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  cities  in  the  world ;  of 
Naples,  the  metropolis  of  so  many  fair 
provinces,  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  so 
many  illustrious  princes  and  renowned 
heroes.  His  orders  were  without  reply,  his 
decrees  without  appeal,  and  the  destiny  of 
all  Naples  might  be  said  to  depend  upon  a 
single  motion  of  his  hand."  The  qualifi- 
cations that  raised  Masaniello  to  such  a 
height  of  power,  are  variously  stated  by 
various  authors,  according  to  their  nation 
and  their  prejudices,  but  the  actions  he 
performed  arc  incontrovertible  proofs  of 
eminent  abilities.  Cardinal  Filomarino 
was  probably  the  person  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries best  qualified  to  judge  of  Ma- 
sanicllo's  mental  capacity;  ho  professed 
himself  often  astonished  at  the  solidity  of 
the  fisherman's  judgment,  and  the  subtlety 
of  his  contrivances.  One  fact  alone,  his 
dictating  to  seven  secretaries  at  the  same 
time,  gives  evidence  of  rare  command  of 
intellect  in  a  statesman  of  six  days'  expe- 
rience. 

In  summing  up  a  character,  ever  destin- 
ed to  remain  in  some  degree  a  mystery  to 
posterity,  a  high  place  should  be  allotted  to 
the  moral  qualities  displayed  by  Masaniel- 
lo under  circumstances  of  strong  excitement 
and  extraordinary  temptation.  So  strict 
was  his  justice,  that  amongst  the  numerous 
deaths  inflicted  by  his  orders,  not  one  suf- 
fered who  did  not  deserve  it ;  so  noble  his 
disinterestedness,  that  in  the  midst  of  glit- 
tering piles  of  wealth,  he  remained  as  poor 
as  in  his  original  condition. 

From  the  harmony  existing  between  his 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  it  maybe  fairly 
inferred  that  a  character  of  otherwise  ap- 
parent completeness,  could  not  have  been 
deficient  in  the  strength  requisite  to  sup- 
I  port  the  elevation  attained  by  its  own  un- 
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mided  efforts.  The  metapbysical  student '  sudden  derangement.  There  are  some  dis- 
of  human  nature  will  find  it  far  easier  to  |  crepancies,  some  inoonsistencies,  not  pdlh 
believe  in  a  physical  cause  for  Masaniello's  !  sible  eyen  to  our  fallen  humanity. 
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EDUCATION  OF  IDIOTS— THE  BICETRE  ASYLUM. 


Construction  and  Government  0/  Lunatic  Asylums  and  HosnitaU  for  the  Insane. 
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.    lum  at  Hanwell.    With  Plans.  London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho.    1847. 

2.  A  Letter  to  Robert  Greene  Bradley ^  Esq.y  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Visiting  Jus- 
tices  to  the  Lancaster  Lunatic  Asylum^  on  the  Condition  of  the  Insane  Poor  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster^  not  resident  in  Asylums.  By  Samuel  Gaskcll,  F.R.C.S.,  Lan- 
caster :  printed  by  W.  Newton,  Cheapside.     1847. 


Our  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  recent 
moyemcnt  in  favor  of  that  large  and  unfor- 
tunate class  of  human  beings,  known  as 
imbeciles  and  idiots;  and  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  measures  successfully 
practised  on  the  Continent,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition.  We  need 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  movement 
originated  in  England  or  in  France :  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  it 
has  been  practically  and  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated,  that  no  member  of  the  great 
human  family,  however  low  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  he  may  be  placed  by  reason  of 
deficient  mental  organization,  is  any  longer 
to  be  considered  incapable  of  improvement, 
either  mentally  or  morally. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  in  most  civi- 
lized lands  idiots  have  been  too  long  looked 
upon  as  ''  beings  devoid  of  understanding 
and  heart,"  and  as  such  '' shunned  with 
loathing  and  aversion — shut  out  from  all 
social  relations — regarded  as  mere  animals 
denied  the  holy  fire  of  intelligence,  and  ex- 
posed to  physical  treatment  worse  than  the 
lowest  of  the  brute  creation  ;"  but  in  other 
regions,  in  those  for  example,  where  the 
precepts  of  Mahomet  are  received  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  ^'  those  on  whom  nature  has 
forgot  to  smile,"  are  treated  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  kindness  than  in  many 
whose  inhabitants  ^'  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians."  It  must  however  bo 
observed,  that  popular  sympathy,  is  enlisted 
in  their  favor  in  districts  where  the  number 
of  idiots  is  largest  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  general  population;  and,  as  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  so  among  the  peasantry 
of  some  parta'of  the  Continent,  the  &ot  of 


a  person  being  an  innocent  almost  certainly 
insures  for  him  the  kind  treatment  of  his 
neighbors. 

In  p]ngland,  upon  nearly  every  other 
mental  or  bodily  ill  has  due  attention  been 
bestowed.  The  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind, 
have  their  appropriate  institutions  and 
asylums,  where  they  are  successfully  treat- 
ed according  to  their  several  necessities, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  assume  a  certain 
position  in  society.  But  with  the  more  un- 
fortunate members  of  the  human  family, 
whose  cause  we  are  now  advocating,  the 
case  is  very  different.  With  the  single 
exception,  we  believe,  of  an  establbhment 
at  Bath,  opened  during  the  past  year,  by  a 
few  charitable  ladies,  the  idiotic  and  imbe- 
cile portion  of  the  community  have  hither- 
to had  no  asylum  devoted  to  their  reception 
and  education ;  and  the  utmost  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  by  way  of  amelior- 
ating their  circumstances,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  Dr.  Conolly  in  reference  to  incur- 
able insane  patients,  is,  that  since  "  they 
are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  children, 
they  are  now  treated  as  children,  fed  as 
children,  kept  clean  like  children,  put  into 
bed  like  children  ;  they  are  only  not  pun- 
ished like  children ;  but  are  guarded  by 
night  and  by  day  from  danger,  violence,  or 
neglect,  until  their  poor  remains  of  life  can 
be  husbanded  no  longer." 

This  neglect  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
three  principal  causes.  1.  The  compara- 
tively unobtrusive  character  of  this  form  of 
mental  disease,  so  different  from  many  of 
the  modes  in  which  decided  insanity  mani- 
fests itself,  and  which,  from  their  violence, 
imperatively  demand  the  prompt  interposi- 
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tion  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  mea- 
Buns.  2.  Ignorance  of  the  number  of  these 
helpless  creatures,  existing  uncared  for  and 
unknown,  except  by  parties  more  immedi- 
ately connectect  with  them  by  ties  of  rela- 
tionship or  otherwise.  And,  3.  An  idea 
that  by  no  system  of  tuition  could  these 
hapless  beings  bo  rescued  from  their  appa- 
rently irremediable  condition.  And  this 
latter  idea  may  probably  have  led  to  the 
little  notice  bestowed  upon  the  idiotic  and 
imbecile,  even  by  those  who  have  been  the 
most  active  in  their  endeavors  to  secure 
the  proper  treatment  of  those  cases  of  men- 
tal alienation  for  whidi  our  lunatic  asylums 
are  provided. 

The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Gaskell 
to  obtain  something  like  an  approximation 
to  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  insane 
and  the  mentally  deficient,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  have  elicited  some  most  un- 
expected results.  This  gentleman,  desir- 
ous of  gaining  information  as  to  ^'  the  pro- 
portion which  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  bear 
to  the  whole  number  who  aro  returned 
as  lunatics  needing  hospital  accommoda- 
tion," addressed  a  letter  to  the  medical 
officer  of  each  poor-law  union  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  amounting  in  number  to  139, 
requesting  to  be  informed,  ^^  how  many  of 
the  pauper  insane  under  his  charge  are 
persons  who  have  been  attacked  with  in- 
sanity, and  how  many  are  congenital  idi- 
ots ?''  The  following  is  the  gross  result  of 
replies  from  133  unions* 

Attacked  with  insanity 185 

Mentally  deficient  from  birth     .     .    .     503 


688 


Of   these  503,  congenifally  affected, 

there  are,  idiots 198 

Imbeciles 305 


503 


'*  As  respects  this  result,**  says  Mr.  Gaskell, 
'*  I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  although  from  the 
first  I  imagined  a  Iblt^  majority  of  the  idiotic  and 
imbecile  class  would  be  discovered,  yet  the 
amount  here  stated  far  exceeds  any  anticipations 
I  had  formed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that 
this  number,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  in  all  proba- 
bility represent  this  body  of  persons  in  its  full 
magnitude.  For  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  idiotic 
are  less  likely  to  come  under  the  observation  of 
medical  officers,  than  those  attacked  with  insanity, 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  former  class  may 
be  omttled  in  these  returas.**— p.  5. 


Mr.  Gaskell  subsequently  takes  the  num- 
ber of  idiotic  and  imbecile  persons  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster  at  550,  which  is  pro- 
bably near  the  truth,  and  asks,  ''  What 
ought  now  to  be  done  with  them  ?"  This 
question  is  one  of  the  highest  importance, 
especially  when  entertained  in  reference  to 
the  whole  number  of  imbeciles  in  this 
country  ;  for,  although  we  have  at  present 
no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
total  number  of  persons  thus  afflicted  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  must  ne- 
cessarily be  large,  if  we  may  take  the  county 
of  Lancaster  as  our  guide  in  the  calculation. 
The  question  is,  we  think,  well  answered  in 
the  interesting  details  of  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment adopted  in  Salpetriere  and  Bi9etre 
Asylums  in  Paris,  originally  published  by 
Dr.  ConoUy  in  the  pages  of  the  ^'  Briti^  . 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,"  and  reprint- 
ed in  the  appendix  to  the  volume  whose 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper  ;  and 
more  fully  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  Mr. 
S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
dated  February  1,  1847,  hereafter  to  be 
referred  to. 

Dr.  ConoUy  thus  describes  his  visit  to 
the  Bi^etre : — 

**  The  first  part  of  the  Bi9etre  to  which  I  was 
conducted  was  a  school  exclusively  established  for 
the  improvement  of  the  idiotic  and  of  the  epilep- 
tic, and  nothing  more  extraordinary  can  well  be 
imagined.  No  fewer  than  forty  of  these  patients 
were  assembled  in  a  moderate  sized  school-room, 
receiving  various  lessons  and  performing  various 
evolutions  under  the  direction  of  a  very  able 
schoolmaster,  M.  Seguin,  himself  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Itard,  and  endowed  with  that  enthusi- 
asm respecting  his  occupation  before  which  diffi- 
culties vanish.  His  pupils  had  been  all  taught  to 
sing  to  music,  and  the  little  band  of  violins  and 
other  instruments  by  which  they  were  accompa- 
nied, was  formed  of  the  old  almsmen  of  the  hos- 
pital. But  all  the  idiotic  part  of  this  remarkable 
class  also  sang  without  any  musical  accompani- 
ment, and  kept  excellent  time  and  tune.  They 
sang  several  compositions,  and  among  others  a 
very  pretty  song,  written  for  them  by  M.  Bat- 
telle,  and  sung  by  them  on  entering  the  class- 
room. Both  the  epileptic  and  idiotic  were 
taught  to  write,  and  their  copy-books  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  writing  school  for  young 
persons.  Numerous  exercises  were  gone  through, 
of  a  kind  of  military  character,  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness and  precision.  The  youngeett  of  the  class 
was  a  little  idiot  boy  of  five  years  old,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  see  him  following  the  rest,  and  imi- 
tating their  actions,  holding  out  his  right  arm, 
left  arm,  both  arms,  marching  to  the  right  and 
left  at  the  word  of  command,  and  to  the  sound  of 
a  drum  beaten  with  all  the  lively  skill  of  a  French 
drammer  by  another  idiot,  who  was  gratified  by 
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waring  a  ilemi-milirarr  aniform.    All  these  tx  organizatioa.     Theio  details  we  give  in  m- 

Md«8weregDnelhrouBh  byBcollectionof  beingi  («„«>,    bcIioTing   that  they  cannot  bo  too 

o^nng  the  MnelleU  degree  ot  loielleclual  pro  „i^^i     Vnom,  in  connexion  with  a  mire 

intM,  ani  osaa  I*  left,  in  al  osjloms,  in  101a  in     _•     /     .  „     I  „p  ,>  ,- j    „e  • 

J  I  '     _   .       .i.    ..        1 10  minuto  account  of  I  he  peculiar  mode  of  in- 
dolence end  apathr" — P-  158,  ,       ,■                    j     .  .i*^  n-   -,          t-  l     -ii 
'^     '       '  atruction  pursued  at  the  Bi^etrc,  vhich  will 

Dr.  Conoliy's  testimony  as  to  the  greatli  form  a  valuable  pend»nt  to  Dr.  ConoUy'a 

improved  condition  of  these  poor  crcalurcs  dca^iption  of  the   happy  effects  resulting 

iniiuced  by  this  wisely  framed  and  kindlj  f"™  ^^^  adoption  of  the  system. 

ftdministered  system  of  moral  anil  educa^  "  To  M.  VoiBin,  one  of  the  physicians  o!  Ihe 

tional  training,  is  fully  eonfirme       y  Mr  ^''•i'^"'  the  honor  seems  chiefly,  if  not  wholly 

George  Snmmi,   a  gentleman  r.^iding  ii  ''r^' °    havmg  attrac led  mien i.on  lo  the  vanooa 

_     .  *      ,         .     '      ,  "^         \      7,  "■^'"'"b  "  cliaraclerB  of  idiots,  anJ  iheir  various  caliaciUes, 

Pane,  who,  in  a   letter  to    Dr.  Howe,  o  „-^^^,  ^  ^ie„  „  eujiivaiing.  with  preeiw  views, 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  gives  some  exceed-  even  the  fragmentary  faculties   existing  in  ihem. 

ingly  iutcrestiug  details  as   to  the  mctlioc  His  work,  enlitled  ■  De  I'ldiole  chex  le's  Enfanis,' 

of  education  pursued  at  the  Bif  otre.      Dr.  atwundR  with  rtmarka  calculated  to  reKue  the 

Howe  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  ap-  ""«•  '"''™  minds  from  neglect,  and  to  encourage 

pointed  in  184(5,  "  To  inquire  into  the  con-  "^"'""e  '"  <:»»»befcre  K'"'*  "P'o  '|e*F«"i'     f'""'- 

Sition  of  tho  idiots  of  tie  commonwealtl  '"">"™' "'*"'"'?  iT^rh/.^r'^^ 

,   ,  ,,          i       .,  V   A             ,   ■    .1    ■  of  hid  o  'itijon* ;  anil  they  have  hail   the  sanclion 

(of  Massttchasotts),  to  ascertain  their  num.  „[  mSI.  Ferriie,  Falret,  and  Leuret,  physicians  of 

bcr,  and  whether  anything  can  bo  done  foi  ,he  highest  ilisrjnelion  in  the  dejiartmeiii  of  mental 

■their   relief;*'    and   the  letter  was  elicited  dieordem.     M.  Ferrus,  who  is  IhePieeidenl  of  the 

from  Mr.  Sumner  by  inquiries  made  in  pur-  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Inspeclor-Ueneral  of 

ananco  of  a  rciiuest  that  the  Commission  'he  Lunatic  Asylums  of  France,  was,  indeed,  the 

would  procure  evidence  of  wliat  steps  wcrf  """  •"  '^^"PJ'  himselJ,  so  long  apo  a-i  in  1828, 

being  taken  in  Europo  to  improve  the  moral  '^]'!'."|,*  =°'"^"r  "^  't'°'V)  '  i!  ^'5*'"-„"* 

J  °       .   ,          ,...  '^     ,.,.  •.         »,      ,.  winch  hospital  he  waa  the  thief  physician.     He 

mid  neital  tondiUoi.  of  .d.oti     Mr.  Sam-  „^„;„|  j,  „|,„|  ,„  n,„^  „„y  ,^„„  „  j, 

aer  says: —  taught  habits  of  onicr  anrl  induMry,  and  to  be  in- 
_  slructed  in  reading,  writing,  arilhmeiic.  and  gym- 
"  Dunng  the  past  six  months  1  hare  watched,  naatic exercises.  SI.  Voisin's  fust  publication  on 
with  eager  interesl,  the  procress  which  many  the  suMeci  aj.peared  in  1830,  The  efforts  of  M. 
young  idiots  have  made,  in  Pans,  under  the  direc-  palrei,  ai  ibe  SalpSiiiire,  for  the  inslruciion  of  the 
tion  of  M.  Seguin,  and  al  BifSlre  under  Ihat  of  insane,  already  spoken  of,  benan  in  1831,  by  the 
Messrs.  VoiBin  and  Vallfe,  and  have  seen,  wilh  egiablishmenl  of  c  school  in  thai  eslablishmenllor 
no  lew  grauficalion  than  aslonishmcnt,  nearly  one  jjjolic  females.  Nine  years  later.  MM.  Voisin 
hundred  fellow- beiiiES  who.  but  a  shorl  time  since,  ^d  Leuret.  as  physicians  lo  the  Bi^Slre,  otganized 
were  shut  oul  from  all  communion  wilh  mankind,  ^  aysiem  of  instruction  and  education  on  a  greater 
who  were  objects  of  loaihing  and  disgust,— many  j^ale.  These  benevolenl  and  successfu!  efforts 
of  whom  rejected  every  article  of  clolhmf;,— others  ieserve  to  be  remembered,  as  they  no  doubt  pr«- 
of  whom,  unable  to  aland  erect,  crouched  them,  p^red  the  way  for  the  systematic  allempt  since 
selves  in  corners,  and  save  signs  of  life  only  by  made  al  ihe  BicStre,  where  M.  Seeuiii  is  enabled 
piteous  howls,— others,  m  whom  ihe  faculiy  of  iq  apply  to  practice  principles  of  luilion  long  re- 
speech  had  never  been  developed,— and  many,  M^ni/ed  as  regards  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  only 
whose  voracious  and  mdiscriminaie  gluttony  satis-  beginning  lo  be  acknowledged  as  resj^cts  those 
tied  Itself  with  whatever  they  could  lay  bands  unfortunate  beings  whose  mental  (acuities  are  eon- 
upon,  with  the  garbage  thrown  to  swine,  or  wilh  jenilally  imperfect  in  all  Ibe  various  degrees  class- 
iheir  own  excrements ;— these  unfortunate  beings  ai  under  the  term  idiolcy.  In  this  application  the 
—the  rejected  of  humanily,  I  have  seen  properly  master  has  to  educate  the  muscular  system  and  the 
clad,  standing  erect,  walking,  speaking,  eating  in  wneorta!  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  fa- 
en  orderly  manner  at  a  common  table,  working  julties,  or  rather  the  inlelleclual  faculties  through 
quielly  as  carpenters  and  farmers;    gaining,  by  them,  as  a  preliminary :  doing,  in  (act.  for  them  by 


Ibeirown  labor,  the  means  of  existence;  storing  in,  by  inslruciion,  by  rousing  imitation, 

their  awakened  intelligence    by  reading  one  lo  mre  does  for  healthier  infant  organiistions.    The 

another;    exercising   towards   their  teachers  and  oealthy  infant  is  placed   in  a  world  calculated  to 

among  themselves  ihe  generous  feelings  of  man's  -xercise  its  senses,  and  to  evoke  and  perfect  all  its 

naturt,  and  singing  iu  unison  songs  o(  thankegiv-  Tmecular  powers,  and.  to  a  certain  extent.  Its  inlel- 

'"B"  ectual  faculties.     The  imperfect  or  idiotic  infant 

We  naturally  ask,  How  have  these  re-  •  '"  ^^^  »»""  ""'''- ''"'  '**  ^'l***  "'*■  "*  '  *■"!■' 

nits  been  effected  ?      To  Dr.  Conolly  we  '^'""'  '='?»«' ""  '^"^  "?"'™'  '"fl"'""*;  »'"'  !  ■ 

•  J  Li  J  r    iu    *  11            J  1.  ■!     "ill  lowers  of  muscular  motion  are  incomplete     its 

m  indebted  for  the  following  deta.is  of  the  „^^]^^^^^  Acuities  are  not  evoked  by  any  means 

TMeandpropessof  the  mode  of  instruction  whatever,    Thealteniion  is  vague,  the  memory 

80  lacceBsfnUy  practised  in  France,  in  the  eeble,  the  imagination  futile,  comparison  is  moal 

oaM  of  penoni  with  imperfeot  intelleotual  itoiied,  jodgment  most  impufeGi,  and  all  the  ■!• 
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lections,  sentiments,  and  moral  qualities,  are  disor- 
dered or  perverted.  The  interesting  question  is, 
to  what  extent  can  careful  and  skilful  instruction 
make  up  for  these  natural  deficiencies ;  and,  as 
already  done  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
reclaim  for  these  unfinished  creatures  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  life.  The  exertions  of  future 
philanthropists  will  answer  this  question.  Im- 
provement must  not  be  looked  for  beyond  what  is 
strictly  relative  to  the  imperfect  individual  in  each 
case ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  true  of  idiots,  as  of 
the  insane  in  general,  that  there  is  no  case  incapa- 
ble of  some  amendment ;  that  every  case  may  be 
improved,  or  cured,  up  to  a  certain  point, — a  prin- 
ciple of  great  genersd  importance  in  reference  to 
treatment." — p.  159. 

The  method  adopted  at  the  Bi^^tre  which 
has  produced  such  pleasing  results,  is  fully 
detailed  in  Mr.  Sumner's  letter  to  Mr. 
Howe,  before  referred  to ;  this  also  we 
gladly  give  in  full,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
awaken  attention  and  eventually  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  similar  educational  mea- 
sures in  our  own  country. 

'*  Let  us  take  a  young  idiot,  in  whom  scarce  any 
of  the  senses  appear  developed ;  who  is  abandoned 
to  the  lowest  prions,  and  who  is  unable  to  walk 
or  to  execute  voluntary  movements^  He  is 
brouffht  to  Bifetre,  and  placed  at  once  in  the  class 
of  those  boys  who  are  executing  the  moving 
power.  Here,  with  about  20  others,  who  have 
already  learned  to  act  somewhat  in  unison,  he  is 
made,  at  first  by  holding  and  guiding  his  arms  and 
feet,  and  afterwards  by  the  excitement  of  imitation, 
to  follow  the  movements  of  his  companions. 
These,  at  the  order  of  the  teacher,  go  through 
with  various  steps  and  movements  of  the  head, 
arms,  and  feet,  which  at  the  same  time  that  they 
give  wholesome  exercise  to  the  animal  part  of  tne 
system,  develope  the  first  personal  sentiment,  that 
of  rest  and  immobility.  After  this,  the  class  is 
made,  at  the  word  of  command,  to  designate  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
the  number  of  this  class  was  18 ;  some  of  whom 
had  been  several  months  under  treatment;  others  of 
whom  had  been  but  just  attached  to  it  The  teach- 
er, Ist,  indicated  with  his  hand,  a  part  of  the  body, 
— as  head,  arm,  hand,  face,  hair,  eyes,  and  named 
it  aloud ;  the  children  repeated  the  movement  and 
touched  the  part.  2nd.  The  teacher  designated, 
with  the  voice  a  part  which  the  idiot  touched. 
3rd.  He  designated  a  part  by  gesture,  and  the  pu- 
pils named  it  aloud.  There  are  many,  of  course, 
who  are  slow  to  do  this,  but  the  love  of  imitation, 
and  the  care  of  teachers,  produce,  in  time,  the 
necessary  regularity  of  movement ;  the  organ  of 
speech  nas  yet,  however,  to  be  develop  in 
others. 

'*A  complete  series  of  gjrmnastic  exercises, 
adapted  to  the  various  necessities  which  the  phy- 
siological examination  has  established  for  each 
case,  is  now  followed  up ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
to  create  an  equilibrium  between  the  muscular  and 
I  he  over-excited  nervotts  systeffl^  to  fatigue  the  idiot 


sufiiciently  to  procure  him  a  loond  and  refreshing 
sleep,  and  to  develope  his  general  intelligence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hygienic  treatment,  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  case,  is  applied.  He  is  exposed  to 
the  light  oi  the  sun,  to  fresh  air — is  maae  to  go 
through  frequent  ablutions,  and  is  warmly  d^. 
In  most  cases  a  tonic  diet  is  adopted,  and  he  is 
placed  at  table,  where  the  monitors,  by  dint  of  in- 
dustry and  example,  teach  him  to  eat  as  do  those 
around  him. 

**  The  next  step  is  to  educate  the  senses,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  feeling ;  and  beginning  with 
this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sense  by  which  the 
idiot  acquires  most  readily  a  knowledge  of  exter- 
nal objects,  long  before  his  eye  is  accustomed  to 
fix  their  image,  or  his  ear  to  listen  to  sounds. 
Smell,  and  taste  are  next  cultivated ;  the  former  by 
presenting  to  the  pupil  various  odors,  which  at 
first  make  no  impression  whatever,  rose  and  asa- 
fcBtida  being  received  with  equal  favor.  By  de- 
grees, and  as  the  harmony  of  the  functions  is  re- 
stored, and  the  intellectual  activity  developed,  this 
sense  is  awakened,  and  lends  again  its  aid  to 
awaken  others.  The  sense  of  taste  is  roused  in 
the  same  manner,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  vari- 
ous substances,  alternately,  sapid  and  acid,  bitter 
and  sweet. 

*<  The  power  of  speech,  so  imperfect  in  all,  is 
the  most  difficult  to  develope ;  but  a  method,  im- 
proving upon  that  which  Pereira  practised,  in 
1 760,  and  which  has  since  been  successfully  follow- 
ed up  in  Germany,  has  been  adopted  at  Bi9etre,  and 
also  in  the  private  practice  of  Seguin,  with  great 
success.  This  is,  however,  the  part  of  idiot  edu- 
cation that  proceeds  the  slowest,  and  which,  more 
than  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  moral  treat- 
ment, requires  the  greatest  attention,  patience,  and 
intellieence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

"The  sight  is  next  cultivated;  and  here,  as 
indeed  in  every  part  of  this  miracle  of  instruc- 
tion, great  difficulties  were  at  first  encountered. 
The  eyes  of  the  idiot  are  often  perfectly  formed, 
but  he  sees  nothing— thejr  fix  no  object.  The  or- 
gan he  possesses—but  it  is  passive  and  dormant 
The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  have  been  developed 
by  direct  action  upon  them;  that  of  touch,  by 
putting  the  hand  in  contact  with  different  bo^es ; 
the  stagnant  eye  of  the  idiot  cannot,  however,  be 
moved  bv  the  hand  of  another.  The  method 
employed  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Segain.  He 
placed  the  child  in  a  chamber,  which  was  sud- 
denly darkened,  so  as  to  excite  his  attention, — 
after  which,  a  small  opening  in  a  shutter  let  in  a 
single  ray  of  light,  before  which  various  objects 
agreeable  to  the  pupil,  arranged  upon  slides,  like 
those  of  a  ma^ic  lantern,  were  successively  passed. 
The  light,  and  its  direction,  having  once  attracted 
his  attention,  was  then,  by  a  change  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  shutter,  moved  up  and  down,  to  the 
ri^ht  and  left,  followed  in  most  cases,  by 
his  heretofore  motionless  eyeballs.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  exercises  of  gymnastics,  which  require 
the  attention  of  the  eye  to  avoid,  not  a  dangerous 
bruise,  but  a  disagreeable  thump ;  games  of  balls 
and  battledores  are  also  used  to  excite  this  sense. 
Another  means  employed,  is  to  place  yourself  be 
fore  the  idioty  fix  his  eye  by  a  nrm  look,  varyii^ 
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this  look  accoidingto  Tiirious  sentiments;  parsu- 
ioff  for  hoars  eTcn,  his  moving  but  unimpressioned 
orbit;  ehasiog  it  constantly,  until  Anally  it  stops, 
fixes  itself,  and  begim  to  see.  After  efTorts  0/  this 
kind,  which  require  a  patience  and  a  superiority  of 
will  that  few  men  possess,  the  first  reward  comes 
to  the  teacher  himself,  for  his  identity  is  recognis- 
ed by  other  means  than  the  touch,  and  he  catches 
the  first  beam  of  intelligence  that  radiates  from  the 
heretofore  benighted  countenance. 

'*  As  a  consequence  of  this  development  of  si^ht, 
eertain  notions — not  ideas — are  taught  the  child ; 
these  are  those  of  form,  color,  dimension,  configu- 
ration, &c.,  &c.  Form  is  taught  by  means  of  va- 
rious objects, — by  solid  blocks,  such  as  cubes, 
hexaedrons,  &c.,  and  by  sheets  of  pasteboard,  cut 
in  squares  and  other  geometrical  figures.  The 
pupils  soon  distinguish  and  name  the  different 
Tarieties  of  triangles — ^isosceles,  scalene,  equilate- 
ral, and  right-angled,  and  distinguish  the  square 
from  the  parallelogram,  lozenge,  and  trapezium. 
There  are  now,  at  Bi^etre,  some  in  whom  the 
sense  of  feeling  is  more  acute  than  that  of  seeing, 
and  who  can  distinguish  and  name  these  different 
forms  by  the  touch,  without  being  able  to  do  so 
by  the  eye.  For  giving  the  notion  of  color,  one, 
among  various  means,  which  is  the  most  simple, 
appears  to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most  useful, 
inasmuch  as  it  excites  the  refiective  faculty.  Two 
laige  sheets  of  pasteboard  have  drawn  upon  each 
of  them  a  star, — on  one,  in  simple  lines,  on  the 
other,  with  its  rays  painted  with  prismatic  colors. 
Small  pieces  of  pasteboard,  corresponding  in  color 
and  form  to  these  rays,  are  given  to  the  pupil, 
who  is  taught  to  observe  the  similarity  between 
the  rays  which  he  holds  and  those  of  the  colored 
eter,  and  then  to  cover  the  original  rays  of  this 
star  by  the  similar  rays  which  are  in  his  hands. 
After  this,  by  the  example  of  his  teacher,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  his  reflective  power,  he  compares, 
with  his  moveable  rays,  upon  the  uncolored  paste- 
board, the  colored  star. 

**  To  teach  these  distinctions  of  color  and  form, 
the  same  patience  and  will  are  necessary  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  this  most  interesting  system  of  in- 
atniction.  During  the  autumn  of  1845, 1  watched 
with  interest,  at  Nantes,  the  first  essays  made  by 
die  diatingnished  oculist.  Dr.  Guepin,  to  educate 
the  sight  of  a  voung  man  from  whose  eyes  he  had, 
a  short  time  oefore,  removed  cataracts,  but  who 
enjoyed  all  his  faculties  but  that  of  sight.  The 
labor  in  this  case,  to  dcvelope  one  faculty,  was  in- 
deed great,  although  aided  by  all  the  other  facul- 
ties. Imagine  what  that  labor  must  be,  in  the 
case  of  the  idiot,  where  this  mutual  assistance  is 

wanting.** 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

**  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  has  va- 
ried, for  some  time  past,  from  80  to  100.  At  5 
oPelock  they  rise,  and  pass  half  an  hour  in  wash- 
ing, combing,  and  dressing;  the  monitors,  pupils 
BDOfd  advanoBKi,  aiding  those  whose  instruction  is 
hot  recently  coTimenced.  They  then  pass  into 
the  hall  of  classes,  and  range  themselves  in  a 
doable  line---po  easy  task  for  the  beginners — 
when  they  sing  a  simple  morning  prayer,  repeated 
to  them  by  tM  teacher.     After  this,  they  make 


their  first  breakfast  of  a  simple  slice  of  bread.  The 
class  for  the  education  of  the  senses  now  begins, 
and  fills  up  the  time  till  Si.  A.M.  In  the  1st  or 
highest  division,  several  occupy  themselves  with 
face  and  landscape  drawing ;  and  others,  less  ad- 
vanced, with  geometrical  drawing  upon  the  black 
board.  The  3rd  division,  divided  into  sections,  is 
of  those  who  are  exercising  the  senses  of  smell, 
taste,  sight,  and  observing  color  and  form  by  the 
method  I  have  before  described.  The  sense  of 
hearing  is  exercised,  amon^  other  means,  by  the 
pupils  learning  to  distinguish  and  name,  while 
blindfolded,  the  natural  sounds  as  produced  by  the 
cords  of  a  bass-viol.  Meanwhile,  the  youngest 
class  of  18  or  20  is  going  through  its  elementary 
gymnastics  of  the  moving  power. 

**  From  8i  to  9,  A.M.,  is  taken  up  by  the  study 
of  numeration  and  arithmetic.  Here  the  whole 
school  is  divided  into  frequently  changing  groups, 
according  to  the  various  capacities  developed. 
The  lowest  of  all  is  ranged  in  line,  and  taught  to 
count  aloud  up  to  30 ;  a  series  of  sticks,  badls,  or 
other  material  objects,  being  given  them  at  the 
time.  This  helps  to  ameliorate  their  speech,  and 
to  stimulate  to  imitation  those  who  have  not  that 
faculty.  Another  group  is  set  to  climb  upon  lad- 
ders, counting  the  number  of  rounds  as  they  go  up, 
— and  thus  the  muscular  system  and  knowledge  of 
numeration  are  simultaneously  developed.  A 
higher  group  is  of  those  who  count  up  to  50  with 
counters,  and  who,  by  means  of  them,  ^et  an  idea 
of  unity,  plurality,  subtraction,  addition,  and 
equality.  A  higher  group  still  has  learned  to 
count  to  100,  and  another  group  is  learning,  by 
means  of  moveable  figures  taken  from  a  case,  tbie 
combinations  of  numb«rs.  Higher  still  are  boys 
working  upon  their  slates,  or  going  through  calcu- 
lations upon  the  black  board,  with  a  facility  and 
precision  that  any  pupil  of  Warren  poiburn  might 
envy. 

*'  From  9  to  9|.  Breakfast,  of  soup  and  plate 
of  meat.  The  pupils  are  here  seated  at  table,  and 
eat  with  fork  and  spoon — the  more  adroit  ^ng 
those  less  so. 

"  9j  to  10|.  Reereation  in  open  air, — ^running, 
playing  ball,  driving  hoop,  or  cultivating  a  smidl 
plot  of  ground,  the  hire  of  which,  for  three  months, 
each  one  may  gain  by  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
of  good  conduct 

•<  lOi  to  Hi.  Reading  class,  in  which  all  take 
part,  divided,  however,  into  various  groups,  as 
before. 

•<  1 U  to  12.  Writing  class.  Here  the  lowest 
group  is  taught  only  to  trace  on  the  black  board, 
with  a  ruler,  these  lines : — 


/\ 


**  The  next  group  is  taught  to  make  upon  the 
board  the  rudimental  curvilinear  charactera,  mak- 
ing three  in  each  line.  After  this,  they  write  on 
slates,  and,  when  farther  advanced,  the  monitor 
being  ready  to  guide  their  hands,  they  write  in 
ruled  hooka  Tne  highest  class  rules  its  own 
books,  and  writes  alternately  a  page  of  huge  and 
fine  hand. 
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"  12  to  121.    Gymnutics. 

"12ttol.     Moaie. 

"  1  to  41.  Maoual  labor.  In  tbis  all  taki 
pari ;  some  aa  ahoemakers,  aome  aa  carpeatera,  oi 
ralber  cabinet  makera.  and  eoDie  aa  tiliera  of  tht 
.  gronnd.  One  of  [be  beat  eierciBea  of  the  bodf, 
inoimuiA  as  tt  compelt  tht  idiot  to  walk  and  ba- 
lanu  kimtelf  unaidtd,  is  thai  of  wheeling  a  bar- 
row, charged  wilb  a  weigbl  propoHioDaie  lo  hii 
sirengih.  The  most  aiupid  may  be  aoon  taught 
this.  Others,  more  intelligenl,  wield  spade  and 
pickaxe  most  energetically  and  ptofilably  ;  but  no 
where  doe.<i  their  awakened  iatelligenre  appeal 
more  salisfaclonlv  than  in  the  workshop  of  a 
cabinet-maker.  When  one  of  them  has  nwed 
through  a  plank,  nr  nailed  toKetfaer  two  pieces  of 
wood,  or  made  a  box,  bis  smile  of  satis  (action,— 
Ibe  consequence  of  '  somelhing  attempted,  some- 
thing done,' — the  real  result  of  which  he  can  es- 
timaie, — i«  beautiful  to  see.  Nor  is  their  work, 
by  any  means,  to  |be  [despised,  Wilh  one  cabinet 
maker  as  teacher  and  monitor,  Ibey  performed, 
last  year,  all  the  work  necessary  for  Itaeir  school- 
room and  dormitories,  as  well  as  for  a  good  part 
of  the  great  eslabiitthmenl  of  Bifltre.  At  shoe- 
making  ihey  show  intetligeDCe.  but  this  is  too  se- 
dentary an  occupation  ior  them.  Some,  bouever, 
who  have  quitted  the  school,  work  ai  it;  but  (be 
greater  number  of  them  become  farmera  and  gar- 

"  After  this  manua!  labOT  they  dine,  and  after 
dinner  play  till  64,  P.  M. 

"From  6J  to  7.  Grammar  clasa;  the  lowest 
grODp  ia  taught  to  articulate  syllables,^the  high- 
est, aa  much  as  in  any  grammar  school. 

"  From  7  lo  8,1  Is  passed  in  reading  lo  one 
another,  or  in  conTersations  and  eTploDatioDS  with 
the  teacher,  upon  things  which  mayeicile  Ibe  re- 
flective power;  two  eveninga  in  the  week  this 
hour  is  devoted  to  a  concert  and  a  dance. 

■'  After  this  comes  the  evening  prayer,  sung  by 
all ;  and  then,  fatigued,  but  happy,  Ihey  retire  to 

KBt. 

"  Such  is  a  day  at  the  school  of  Bifeire. 
Every  Thursday  morning  ihe  teacher  lakes  them 
lo  walk  in  the  country,  and  then  inculcates  ele- 
menlary  notions  of  botany,  designating  by  their 
Dames,  and  impreaning  by  smell,  taste,  and  eight, 
ihe  qualities  of  different  flowers  and  useful  ve- 
getables which  Ibey  see.  At  the  same  lime  he 
explains,  by  locality,  Ihe  liral  elements  of  geo- 
graphy. On  Saturday  evening  there  is  a  disliibu- 
lion  of  tickets  of  good  cotiduci,  three  of  which,  I 
haTB  before  observed,  pay  the  rent  of  a  garden, 
and  one  of  which  may  buy  aS,  for  another,  with 
ibe  conwDI  of  a  teacher,  Ihe  punishment  ad- 
judf^  for  certain  slight  acts  of  negligence.  You 
will  see  at  once  the  eSecl  which  ibis  must  have 
upon  the  generous  sentiments  oF  the  pupils.  The 
■entiment  of  poasession  ia  developed — the  righls 
of  property  taught ;  btit  ita  dutiea  and  ita  true  plea- 
Buresare,  at  Ibe  aame  time,  impreaaed. 

"  These  tickets  of  good  conduct  are  given  aleo 
to  those  who  are  deaignated,  by  llu  pupils  thtm- 
ttlva,  as  having  done  some  kind  and  generous  ac- 
tion,— as  having  been  seen  to  run  to  the  aid  of 
one    who    had   atambled  at  p^j, —  who  bad 


divided  among  hia  companions  the  6on-&oni  he 
may  have  received  from  a  visitor,  or  who  had 
helped  in  any  way,  one  weaker  than  himself. 
Thus  they  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  good 
actions  in  otie  anoihei;  bul  Ihey  are  most  poai- 
lively  forbidden  to  repeat  the  negligences  or  un- 
kind conduct  which  they  may  observe.  The  ntr- 
veUlatiu  of  the  monitors  is  eufiicienl  to  detect 
these  ;  and  even  were  it  not,  M.  Vallce  prefers 
that  they  should  go  unpunished,  rather  than  that 
they  should  serve  to  cherish  the  grovelling  senti- 
ments of  envy  and  malice,  which  lurk  in  the  breast 
of  the  informer  and  the  scandal -monger," — Letter, 
p.  II. 

Since  the  «bove  remarks  were  written, 
the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly  "  Jour- 
nal of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental 
Pathology,"  haa  teen  published,*  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winsiow. 
Among  the  excellent  and  very  interesting 
articlee  in  this  number,  are  two  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  the  subject  before 
U9  ;  namely,  "  Notes  on  the  Parisian  Luna- 
tic Asylums, "by  Henry  Hunt  Stubbs,  M.D- 
of  St.  John''s,  Nevfoundland )  and  "The 
Idiots  of  the  Bi^etre,"  by  Dr.  Sigmond. 
T^c  author  of  the  former  paper  corroborates 
all  that  haa  been  stated  by  Dr.  Conollj  and 
others,  as  to  the  wonderful  effects  of  educa- 
tional training  upon  even  the  worst  cases  of 
idiotcj.  He  was  present  at  a  reunion  of 
eighty-four  boys,  idiots  and  epileptics,  in 
the  Bi;itre,  and  describes  them  as  going 
throneh  "  their  varions  exercises  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  great  propriety ;"  and 
gives  the  following  aSccting  and  appropriate 
song  sung  by  the  children. 

"  Transfonnona  ]e  monde  ou  nuus  ?ommeB, 
Reveillons  nos  sens  endurmia, 

C'esl  le  travail  qui  fait  lea  hummes, 
Travaillona,  tiavaillons,  ami». 

La  fleur  a  sa  beatili  premiere, 

L'oieeau  rend  des  sons  difKrents, 
Et  te  bon  Dien  dans  sa  lumiirc 
Sourit  am  peliis  comme  aux  grand*. 

Chscun  a  son  loid'h^ritage, 

Chacun  a  des  dons  dfilinis, 
Somroes  nous  exclus  du  partagel 

Enfans  que  Dieu  n'a  pas  becis  I 

Non  I  puisqn'ici  Ton  rfcommenca, 

Tons  DOS  organes  imparfaits, 
Etqu'on  fficoade  la  eimence, 

Dei  biens  que  le  ciel  noua  a  fail."  J 

Dr.  Stubb  particularly  alludes  to  two 
idiots,  whom  at  first  sight  he  judged,incs- 
pable  of  improvement,  from  their  peculiarly 
repulsive  appearance. 

"  Nothing,"  he  saya, "  could  exceed  the  vacn- 
•  By  Chuichill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
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ily  of  their  connUnances,  with  large  prouudin^ 
Inalrelew  eyea,  and  tongues  lolling  out  of  lheir| 
tnouths,  nnr  ihe  wntcbed  appearance  of  their  I 
dies,  with  paralytic  arms  and  Irgs.  I  was  the 
fore  not  a  little  surpiised  to  see  tCeae  two  scare 
llBlnan  objects  brousht  in  their  chaira  ta  a  am 
tftbic  upon  which  dominoes  were  placed,  w 
which  they  {ilayed  a  game ;  and  il  b«ame  evid< 
that  all  was  not  loat  lo  lb«  mind  even  for  Ihein 
flwf  became  inliresled  and  excited,  and  a.  nidec 
joy  WBsexpreMed  bj  the  winnei." 

He   aim  mentiouB  Charles  Etnilfl, 
idiot  of  the  worst  class,  whose  naine  is  tn 
with  in  every  report  on  the  educatioi 

Eceedings  at  the  Bi; etre,  and  whose  cu 
giug  fram  the  description  recorded 
I  on  his  ftdmissioQ,  might  well  faa 
been  deemed  hopeless.  This  poor  felh 
he  found  in  the  workshops, 

"Using  «  jack  plane  with  tolerabh  stcadine 
grinning;  and  smilinK,  qnile  pleased  to  be  doi 
aomelhing ;  it  may  be,  to  be  thought  capable 
doing  anylhlng.     .....    He  had  learn 

mmelhing  correctly,  he  knew  it  lo  be  corre 
ud  took  pleasure  10  having  learned  it— no  me 
advancement  from  the  former  idiotic  stale,  bor 
Us  to  contemplatt,  of  Ihla  inilividiial,  who  ia  d 
scribed  as  a  voracious,  cruel,  lilihy  animal,  wi 
lbs  worst  of  bnilal  propensities." 

Dr.  Sigmond,  in  the  second  paper 
which  we  have  alluded,  gives  a  rrtamS 
M.  Brierrc  do  Beaumont's  description 
the  scenes  wilncseod  by  him  when  he  pa 
a  visit  to  the  school  of  idiots.  This  gc 
tleman's  description  of  what  he  obscrvi 
tiiero  fully  confirms  previous  sccouuts,  at 
Dead  not  detain  us  longer  than  to  mentio 
that  the  doubts  previously  entertained  1 
him  as  to  the  bona  fide  nature  of  the  cxl 
.  Utions,  were  completely  dispelled  by  tl 
results  of  his  minute  inquiries  into  tl 
mode  of  teaching,  and  the  progress  mai 
by  the  idiot  pupils  under  the  aupcrintc 
dence  of  MM.  Valle'o  and  lAallon. 

After  citing  the  abo^o  oonclusivo  test 
mony  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  ai 
duoe  further  evidence  as  to  the  cspabiliti 
(tf  the  idiotic  and  imbccilo  portion  of  tl 
homan  family,  but  we  will  conclude  th 
part  of  the  subject  with  another  quotati< 
from  Mr.  Sumner's  letter  to  Mr.  Howe, 
which  the  evidence  on  this  head  is  co] 
daely  summed  up. 

"  The  fact,  I  have  said,  is  now  clearly  esta 
lisbed,  that  idiots  may  be  educated ;  that  th*  Ttffi 
ttSe pciMT cnitj If itArn  lAem.nnd  maybrawake 
tdbgn  proptr  syitem  of  initrtulion  ;  that  tbi 
may  be  raised  from  the  tilth  in  which  they  grov 
to  tbe  Bttitode  of  bmd  ;  that  tlM7  may  be  taug 
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{difierent  arts  which  nil]  enable  them  10  gain  aa 
j  bonest  livelihood  ;  and  that,  alihouzh  their  intd- 
ligeflce  may  never,  perhaps,  be  developed  to  such 
a  point  as  to  render  them  the  auiborn  of  those 
generous  ideas  and  great  deeds  which  leave  a 
staiDp  upon  an  age,  yet,  still,  they  may  attain  a 
respectable  mediocrity,  and  surpaea,  tn  mental 
power,  Ihe  commoa  peasant  of  many  European 

There  is,  however,  one  defect  in  the 
French  system,  which  must  be  briefly  al- 
luded to.  Tl^e  schools  for  the  education  of 
idiots  are  conducted  in  the  same  buildings  as 
contain  patients  suffering  under  various  de- 
grees and  stages  of  insanity.  ThiBshouldnot 
bo  ;  each  of  these  classes  of  mental  malady 
should  have  an  asylum  especially  devoted 
to  the  rpoeption  of  patients  laboring  under 
it ;  and  if  anything  can  reconcile  ue  to  the 
long- continued  neglect  of  the  hapless  im> 
beetle,  it  is  the  knowledge  that  the  case  of 
patients  eharacteriicd  by  mental  deficien- 
cies not  admissible  into  institutions  devot- 
ed to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
having  at  length  attracted  attention,  active 
measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  for 
them  the  benefits  of  an  asylum  expressly 
devoted  to  their  peculiar  case,  instead  of 
placing  them  under  tbe  same  roof  as  tbe 
insane,  which  would  probably  have  been 
the  case  had  any  active  mcaenres  been 
taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  idiot,  before  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing tbe  two  dasscB  of  mental  infirmity  was 
fully  recognised. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  our  task — that  of  announcing  that 
in  England  too  the  claims  of  the  poor  in- 
norent  arc  at  length  admitted,  and  tiiat 
public  sympathy  for  the  mentally  deficient 
is  no  longer  to  be  exhausted  in  barren  and 
fruitleas  pity  for  his  unprotected  condition. 
After  years  of  neglect,  ridicule,  and  ill- 
trcattuent,  with  no  attempt  to  ameliotate 
his  condition,  a  society  has  at  length 
sprung  np  in  the  metropoli!",  the  proper 
object  of  whose  caro  is  declared  to  be  "  the 
idiot,  without  regard  to  sex  or  place  ;"  and 
its  design,  "  not  merely  to  tako  the  idiot 
under  its  care,  but  especially,  by  the  skil- 
ful and  earnest  application  of  tho  best 
means  in  his  education  to  prepare  him,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life."  The  Association  originated 
in  July  last  with  a  few  benevolent  indivi- 
Inals,  who  formed  thomsclves  into  a  provi- 
lional  committee  with  the  view  of  carrying 
}ut  the  object  they  had  at  heart.  After 
rarioua  prcliminarj  steps,  including  a  visit 
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to  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining more  precisely  what  had  there  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  ednoation  ;  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  the  27th  of  October  last,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  George  Carroll,  in  the  chair  ; 
when  the  first  resolution  passed  was  to  the 
effect  that  '^  it  is  most  desirable  that  an 
asylum  be  provided  for  the  care  and  edaca- 
tion  of  the  idiot ;  and  that  it  bo  forthwith 
begun."    At  this  meeting  men  of  influence 
and  wealth,  of  different  shades  of  political 
opinion,  and  belonging  to  various  religious 
denominations,  were  assembled  together  in 
harmony  ;  it  was  one  of  those  rare  occa- 
sions on  which   so   many  discordant  ele- 
ments could  mingle  without  a  conflict,  and 
which  when  they  do  occur,  ever  raise  a  wish 
that  they  were  more  frequent.     The  claims 
of  the  poor  idiot  were  warmly  and   elo- 
quently advocated  by  the  various  speakers ; 
all  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed ;  a  regular  staff  of  officers  was  formed, 
a  board  of  directors  established,  and  all 
the  usual  machinery  put  in  motion  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association  : 
besides  which,  the  sinews  of  war,  in  the 
shape  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  seem 
to  have    been   supplied  with   a  liberality 
equal  to  the  need ;  and  everything  appa- 
rently promises   a  successful  career  to  this 
labor  of  love.     Indeed,  so  promising  are 
the  prospects  of  the  Association,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  their  proceedings,  that 
they  have  already  elected  eleven  or  twelve 
children  with   deficient  mental   organiza- 
tion, as  the  first  recipients  of  those  educa- 
tional measures  which  are,  we  trust,  des- 
tined to  result  in  a  rich  harvest  of  the 
purest  pleasure  to  the  promoters  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  of  benefit  to  the  objecfs  of 
their  bounty. 

Having  now,  as  we  hope,  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  idiot  is  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  education,  a  fact  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  previously  doubted  ;  as  well 
as  shown  the  necessity  for  the  .adoption  of 
some  measures,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  hu- 
manity,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  thousands  of  our  fellows  laboring 
under  mpntal  deficiencies ;  we  gladly  adopt 
the  language  of  a  powerful  appeal  promul- 
gated on  behalf  of  the  infant  '^  Asylum  for 
idiots,"  the  object  of  which  institution  is 
to  ^'  educate  the  idiot,  especially  in  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  life." 

•*  It  proposes  to  do  this  by  the  strenuous  appli- 
cation of  the  most  ekilful  meana»  appropriate  to 


the  object  before  us,  and  worthy  of  the  coimtry  in 
which  we  dwell.  It  proposes  that  the  benefit  of 
the  first  efforts  shall  supply  relief  chiefly  to  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes ;  and.  at  the  same  time, 
become  a  model  and  a  motive  for  improvement  in 
our  pauper  institutions.  It  will  be»  in  the  fullest 
sense,  an  eflbrtof  charity.  It  will  help  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  and  it  will  proffer  assist- 
ance to  those  who  would  otherwise  be  called  to 
bear  n  burden  that  is  intolerable. 

**  Those  who  make  this  appeal  do  it  with  con- 
fidence— ^the  confidence  of  those  who  have  before 
challeneed  public  benevolence,  and  not  in  vain. 
Can  it  be  in  vain  now  ?  It  is  for  the  poor,  poor 
idiot  they  plead — for  the  idiot,  the  lowest  of  all 
the  objects  of  Christian  sympathy — for  the  idiot, 
roost  needing  charity,  and  for  whom  charity  has 
done  nothing.  We  ask  that  he  may  he  elevated 
from  e.xistence  into  life — from  animal  being  to 
manhood — from  vacancy  and  unconsciousness  to 
reason  and  reflection.  We  ask  that  his  soul  may 
be  disimprisoned ;  that  he  may  look  forth  from 
the  body  with  meaning  and  intelligence  on  a  world 
full  of  expression  ;  that  he  may,  as  a  fellow,  dis- 
course with  his  fellows ;  that  he  may  cease  to  be  a 
burden  on  society,  and  become  a  blessing ;  that  he 
may  be  qualified  to  know  his  maker,  and  look  be- 
yond our  present  imperfect  modes  of  being  to  per- 
lected  life  in  a  glorious  and  everlasting  future.'* 

We  take  leave  of  the  subject,  biddine 
this  nobly  conceived  institution  "  Goa 
speed !"  and  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that,  ere  long,  similar  establishments  will 
spring  up  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  nume- 
rous cases  qualified  by  their  peculiar  defici- 
encies for  admis^on  into  them. 


Official  Rewirds  op  Science  and  of  Door- 
R£EPERs. — A  correspondent  of  the  Atkenoi^nn  points 
out  from  last  yearW  estimates  the  various  amounts 
received  by  certain  officers  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  contrasting  the  salaries  received 
by  persons  whose  duties  require  no  education  with 
the  pay  of  men  of  high  aitainments.  Thus  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Commons  receives 
£874  per  annum,  while  the  Astronomer-Royal  is 
paid  j£74  a  year  less;  the  Hydrogr&pher  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac, having  ovAy  £500  per  annum  each.  The 
mcssen^rs  and  deliverers  or  the  votes  of  Parliament 
get  £300  a-year  a'>piece,  which  is  more  b>  £50  per 
annum  than  is  paid  to  the  professor  of  fortifications 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy ;  more  by  £60  per 
annum  than  is  allowed  to  the  senior  assistant  of  the 
MS.  department,  British  Museum;  and  more  by 
£90  a-year  than  the  second  assistant  royal  astrono- 
mer gets.  The  hall  porter  at  the  Admiralty  baa 
£160  per  annum,  while  the  dole  of  the  third  assist- 
ant aATonomer  royal  is  £150  a-year. 
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THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BY    PROFESSOR   CREASY. 


Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  suhseqaent  scenes. — Hallam. 

No.  IV.— ARMINIUS'S  VICTORY  OVER  THE  ROMAN  LEGIONS  UNDER  VARUS. 


To  a  truly  illustrious  FrcDchman,  whose 
reverses  as  a  minister  can  never  obscure 
his  achievements  in  the  world  of  letters, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  profound,  and 
most  eloquent  estimate  that  we  possess  of 
the  importance  of  the  Germanic  element  in 
European  civilization,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  human  race  is  indebted  to  those 
brave  warriors  who  long  were  the  uncon- 
quercd  antagonists,  and  finally  became  the 
conquerors  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Twenty  eventful  years  have  passed  away 
since  M.  Guizot  delivered  from  the  chair 
of  modern  history  at  Paris  his  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  During  those  years  the  spirit  of 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  germs  and  primary 
developments  of  existing  institutions  has 
become  more  and  more  active  and  univer- 
sal, and  the  merited  celebrity  of  M.  Gui- 
lot^s  work  has  proportionally  increased. 
Its  admirable  analysis  of  the  complex  poli- 
tical and  social  organizations  of  which  the 
modern  civilized  world  is  made  up,  must 
have  led  thousands  to  trace  with  keener  in- 
terest the  great  crisis  of  times  past,  by 
which  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
were  determined.  The  narrative  of  one  of 
these  great  crises,  of  the  epoch  a.  d  9,  when 
Germany  took  up  arms  for  her  indopon- 
dencc  against  Roman  invasion,  has  for  us 
this  special  attraction — that  it  forms  part 
of  our  own  national  history.  Had  Armi- 
nius  been  supine  or  unsuccessful,  our  Ger- 
manic ancestors  would  have  been  enslaved 
or  exterminated  in  their  original  seats 
along  tho  Eyder  and  the  Elbe.  This  is- 
land would  never  have  borne  the  name  of 
England,  and  ''  we,  this  great  English  na- 
tion, whose  race  and  language  are  now 
overrunning  the  earth,  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,''  would  have  been  utterly  cut 
off  from  existence. 

Arnold  may,  indeed,  go  too  far  in  hold- 
ing that  we  are  wholly  unconnected  in  race 
with  the  I^omans  and  Britons  who  inhabit- 
ed this  eountry  before  tho  coming-over  of 
the  Saxons;  that,  ^* nationally  speaking, 


the  history  of  Csesar's  invasion  has  no  more 
to  do  with  us  than  the  natural  history  of 
the  animals  which  then  inhabited  our  fo- 
rests." There  seems  ample  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Romanized  Celts  whom  our 
Teutonic  forefathers  found  here,  influenced 
materially  the  character  of  our  nation.  But 
the  mainstream  of  our  people  was  and  is 
Germanic.  Our  language  alone  decisively 
proves  this.  Arminius  is  far  more  truly 
one  of  our  national  heroes  than  Caracta- 
cus :  and  it  was  our  own  primeval  father- 
land that  the  brave  German  rescued  when 
ho  slaughtered  tha  Roman  le;;ions  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  in  the  marshy  glens  between 
the  Lippe  and  the  Ems. 

Dark  and  disheartening  even  to  heroic 
spirits  must  have  seemed  tho  prospects  of 
Germany  when  Arminius  planned  the  general 
rising  of  his  countrymen  against  Rome.  Half 
the  land  was  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons  ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  many  of  the  Germans 
seemed  patiently  acquiescent  in  their  state 
of  bondage.     I'he   braver   portion,  whose 
patriotism  could  be  relied  on,  was  ill-armed 
and    undisciplined ;     while    the    enemy's 
troops  consisted  of  veterans  in  the  highest 
state  of  equipment  and  training,  familiar- 
ized with  victory,  and  commanded  by  offi- 
cers of  proved  skill  and  valor.     The  re- 
sources of  Rnmo  seemed  boundless ;  her  te- 
nacity of  purpose  was  believed  to  be  in- 
vincible.    There  was  no  hope  of  foreign 
sympathy  or  ai'l ;  for  '^  the  self-governing 
powers  that  had  filled  the  old  world  had 
bent  one  after  another  before  the  rising 
power  of  Rome,  and  had  vanished.     The 
earth  seemed  left  void  of  independent  na- 
tions."* 

The  German  chieftain  knew  well  the  gi- 
gantic power  of  the  oppressor.  Arminius 
was  no  rude  savage,  fighting  out  of  mere 
animal  instinct,  or  in  ignorance  of  the 
might  of  his  adversary.  He  was  familiar 
vrith  the  Roman  language  and  civilization ; 
he  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies ;  he 

•  Ranke. 
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and  her  warlike  spirit  seemed  unabated. 
The  first  years  of  the  empire  had  been  sig- 
nalized by  conquests  as  valuable  as  any 
gained  by  the  republic  in  a  corresponding 
period.  The  generals  of  Augustus  had  ex- 
tended the  Roman  frontier  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Danube,  and  had  reduced  into  sub- 
jection the  large  and  important  countries 
that  now  form  the  territories  of  all  Austria, 


had  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  It  was  part  of  the  subtle  po- 
licy of  Rome  to  confer  rank  and  privileges 
on  the  youth  of  the  leading  families  in  the 
nations  which  she  wished  to  enslave. 
Among  other  young  German  chieftains,  Ar- 
minius  and  his  brother,  who  were  the  heads 
of  the  noblest  house  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Cherusci,  had  been  selected  as  fit  objects! south  of  that  river,  apd  of  East  Switzer- 


for  the  exercise  of  this  insidious  system. 
Roman  refinements  and  dignities  succeeded 
in  denationalizing  the  brother,  who  assum** 
ed  the  Roman  name  of  Flavins,  and  adher- 
ed to  Rome  throughout  all  her  wars  against 
his  country.  Arminius  remained  unbought 
by  honors  or  wealth,  uncorrupted  by  re- 
finement or  luxury.  He  aspired  to  and  ob- 
tained from  Roman  enmity  ahieher  title  than 
ever  could  have  been  given  hun  by  Roman 
favor.  It  is  in  the  page  of  Rome's  greatest 
historian  that  his  name  has  come  down  to 
us  with  the  proud  addition  of  '^  Liberator 
hand  dubie  Germanise."* 

Often  must  the  young  chieftain,  while 
meditating  the  exploit  which  has  thus  im- 
mortalized him,  have  anxiously  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  fate  of  the  many  great  men 
who  had  been  crushed  in  the  attempt  which 
ho  was  about  to  renew, — the  attempt  to 
stay  the  chariot-wheels  of  triumphant 
Rome.  Could  he  hope  to  succeed  where 
Hannibal  and  Mithridates  had  perished } 
What  had  been  the  doom  of  Viriathus  ?  and 
what  warning  against  vain  valor  was  written 


land,  Lower  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  the 
Valtelline,  and  the  Tyrol.  While  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  arms  thus  pressed  the 
Germans  from  the  south,  still  more  formi- 
dable inroads  had  been  made  by  the  Imperial 
legions  on  the  west.  Roman  armies  moving 
from  the  province  of  Gaul,  established 
a  chain  of  fortresses  along  the  right  as  well 
as  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  se- 
ries of  victorious  campaigns,  advanced  their 
eagles  as' far  as  the  Elbe,  which  now  seem- 
ed added  to  the  list  of  vassal  rivers,  to  the 
Nile,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube, 
the  Taffus,  the  Seine,  and  many  more,  that 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Tiber. 
Roman  fleets  also  sailing  from  the  harbors 
of  Gaul  along  the  German  coasts  and  up 
the  estuaries,  co-operated  with  the  land- 
forces  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  display, 
even  more  decishrely  than  her  armies,  her 
overwhelming  superiority  over  the  rude 
Germanic  tribes.  Throughout  the  territo- 
ry thus  invaded,  the  Romans  had  with  their 
usual  military  skill  established  fortified 
posts ;  and  a  powerful  army  of  occupation 


on  the  desolate  site  where  Numantia  once '  was  kept  on  foot,  ready  to  move  instantly 
had  flourished  ?  Nor  was  a  caution  wanting  on  any  spot  where  any  popular  outbreak 
in  scenes  nearer  home  and  more  recent  times,  might  be  attempted. 


The  Gauls  had  fruitlessly  struggled  for  eight 
years  against  CsDsar  ;  and  the  gallant  Ver- 
cingetorix,  who  in  the  last  year  of  the 
war  had  roused  all  his  countrymen  to 
insurrection,  who  had  cut  off  Roman  de- 
tachments, and  brought  Caesar  himself  to 
the  extreme  of  peril  at  Alesia — he,  too, 
had  finally  succumbed,  had  been  led  cap- ! 
tive  in  Caesar's  triumph,  and  had  then  been 
butchered  in  cold  blood  in  a  Roman  dun- 


geon. 

It  was  true  that  Rome  was  no  longer  the 
great  military  republic,  whi(^  for  so  many 
ages  had  shattered  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Her  system  of  government  was 
changed ;  and  aiter  a  century  of  revolution 
and  civil  war  she  had  placed  herself  nnder 
the  despotism  of  a  single  ruler.  But  the 
discipline  of  her  troops  was  yet  unimpaired, 

•  Tadtus,  ABrali^  II.  88. 


\'^ast,  however,  and  admirably  organized 
as  the  fabric  of  Roman  power  appeared  on 
the  frontiers  and  in  the  provinces,  there  was 
rottenness  at  the  core.  In  Rome's  unceas- 
ing hostilities  with  foreign  foes,  and  still 
more,  in  her  long  series  of  desolating  civil 
wars,  the  free  middle  classes  of  Italy  had 
almost  whoUy  disappeared.  Above  the 
position  which  they  had  occupied  an  oligar- 
chy of  wealth  had  reared  itself :  beneath  that 
position  a  degraded  mass  of  poverty  and  mi- 
sery was  fermenting.  Slaves,  the  chance 
sweepings  of  every  conquered  country,  shoals 
of  Africans,  -Sardinians,  Asiatics,  lllyrians, 
and  others  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Peninsula.  The  foulest  pro- 
fligft<7  of  manners  was  general  in  all  ranks. 
In  universal  weariness  of  revolution  and 
civil  war,  and  in  consciousness  of  being  too 
debased  for  self-government  the  nation  had 
submitted  itself  to  the  absolute  authority 
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of  Angastus.    Adulation  was  now  the  chief  jecute  a  general  insurreotion  of  the  great 
function  of  the  Senate :  and  the  gifts  of  mass  of  his  countrymen,  who  hitherto  had 


genius  and  accomplishments  of  art  were 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  eloquently 
false  panegyrics  upon  the  prince  and  his 
favorite  courtiers.  With  bitter  indigna- 
tion must  the  German  chieftain  have  be- 
held all  this,  and  contrasted  with  it  the 
rough  worth  of  his  own  countrymen : — their 
bravery,  their  fidelity  to  their  word,  their 
manly  independence  of  spirit,  their  love  of 


submitted  in  sullen  hatred  to  the  Roman 
dominion. 

A  change  of  governors  had  recently  taken 
place,  which,  whUe  it  materially  favored 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  insurgents, 
served,  by  the  immediate  aggravation  of 
the  Roman  oppressions  which  it  produced 
to  make  the  native  population  more  univer- 
sally eager  to  take  arms.     Tiberius,  he  who 


their  national  free  institutions,  and  their  I  was  afterwards  emperor,  had  recently  been 
loathing  of  every  pollution  and  meanness,  recalled  from  the  command  in  Germany, 


Above  all,  he  must  have  thought  of  the 
domestic  virtues  that  hallowed  a  German 
home ;  of  the  respect  there  shewn  to  the 


and  sent  into  Pannonia  to  put  down  a  dan- 
gerous revolt  which  had  broken  out  against 
the  Romans  in  that  province.    The  German 


female  character,  and  of  the  pure  affection  patriots  were  thus  delivered  from  the  stern 
by  which  that  respect  was  repaid.  His !  supervision  of  one  of  the  most  suspicious  of 
soul  must  have  burned  within  him  at  the '  mankind,  and  were  also  relieved  from  hav- 
contemplation  of  such  a  race  yielding  to !  ing  to  contend  against  the  high  military  ta- 


theso  debased  Italians. 

Still,  to  persuade  the  Germans  to  com- 
bine, in  spite  of  their  frequent  feuds  among 


lents  of  a  veteran  commander,  who  tho- 
roughly understood  their  national  character, 
and  also  the  nature  of  the  country,  which 


themselves,  in  one  sudden  outbreak  against  I  he  himself  had  principally  subdued.  In  the 
Rome  ;-*to  keep  the  scheme  concealed '  room  of  Tiberius,  Augustus  sent  into  Ger- 
from  the  Romans  until  the  hour  for  action  j  many  Quintilius  Varus,  who  had  lately  re- 
arrived  ;  and  then,  without  possessing  a  sin-;  turned  from  the  Pro-consulate  of  Syria. 
gle  walled  town,  without  military  stores,  |  Varus  was  a  true  representative  of  the  high- 
without  training,  to  teach  his  insurgent  { er  classes  of  the  Romans,  among  whom  a 
countrymen  to  defeat  veteran  armies,  and ;  general  taste  for  literature,  a  keen  suscepti- 
storm  fortifications,  seemed  so  perilous  an  i  bility  to  all  intellectual  qualifications,  a 
enterprise,  that  probably  Arminius  would  minute  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
have  receded  from  it,  had  not  a  stronger  and  practice  of  their  own  national  jurispru- 
feeling  even  than  patriotism  urged  him  on.  |  denco,  a  careful  training  in  the  schools  of 
Among  the  Germans  of  high  rank,  who  had ;  the  Rhetoricians,  and  a  fondness  for  either 
most  readily  submitted  to  the  invaders,  and  ■  partaking  in  or  watching  the  intellectual 
become  zealous  partizans  of  Roman  au-  strife  of  forensic  oratory,  had  become  gene- 
thority,  was  a  chieftain  named  Segestes. ,  rally  diffused,  without,  however,  haviug  hu- 
His  daughter,  Thusnclda,  was  preeminent  j  manized  the  old  Roman  spirit  of  cruel  in- 
among  the  noble  maidens  of  Germany,  difference  for  human  feelings  and  human 
Arminius  had  sought  her  hand  in  mar- 1  sufferings,  and  without  acting  as  the  least 
riage  ;  but  Segestes,  who  probably  discern- '  checks  on  unprincipled  avarice  and  ambi- 
ed  the  young  chiefs  disaffection  to  Rome, '  tion,  or  on  habitual  and  gross  profligacy, 
forbade  his  suit,  and  strove  to  preclude  all  Accustomed  to  govern  the  depraved  and  de- 
communication  between  him  ana  his  daugh- ,  based  natives  of  Syria,  a  country  where 
ter.  Thusnelda,  however  sympathized  far  courage  in  man,  ana  virtue  in  woman,  had 
more  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  lover, ,  for  centuries  been  unknown,  Varus  thought 
than  with  the  time-serving  policy  of  her  that  he  might  gratify  his  licentious  and  ra- 
father.  An  elopement  bafiSied  the  precau- '  pacious  passions  with  equal  impunity  amonff 
tions  of  Segestes  ;  who,  disappointed  in  his  the  high-minded  sons  and  pure-spirited 
hope  of  preventing  the  marriage,  accused  daughters  of  Germany.  When  the  general 
Arminius,  before  die  Roman  governor,  of  of  an  army  sets  the  example  of  outrages  of 
having  carried  off  his  daughter,  and  of  this  description,  he  is  soon  faithfully  i mi- 
planning  treason  against  Rome.  Thus  as-  tated  by  his  officers,  and  surpassed  by  his 
sailed,  and  dreading  to  see  his  bride  torn  \  still  more  brutal  soldiery.  The  Romans 
f^m  him  by  the  officials  of  the  foreign  op-  j  now  habitually  indulged  in  those  violations 
pressor,  Arminius  delayed  no  longer,  but  of  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  shrino,  and 


bent  all  his  energies  to  organise  and  ex- 


those  insults  upon  honor  and  modesty  by 
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which  far  less  gallant  spirits  than  those  of 
our  Teutonic  ancestors  have  often  been 
maddened  into  insurrection.* 

Arminias  found  among  the  other  German 
chiefs  many  who  sympathized. with  him  in 
his  indignation  at  their  country's  abase- 
ment, and  many  whom  private  wrongs  had 
stung  yet  more  deeply.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  collecting  bold  leaders  for  an 
attack  on  the  oppressors,  and  little  fear  of 
the  population  not  rising  readily  at  those 
leaders'  call.  But  to  declare  open  war 
against  Rome,  and  to  encounter  Varus' 
army  in  a  pitched  battle,  would  have  been 
merely  rushing  upon  certain  destruction. 
Varus  had  three  legions  under  him,  a  force 
which,  after  allowing  for  detachments,  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  fourteen  thou- 
sand Roman  infantry.  He  had  also  eight 
or  nine  hundred  Roman  cavalry,  and  at  least 
^an  equal  number  of  horse  and  foot  sent  from 
the  allied  states,  or  raised  among  those 
provincials  that  had  not  received  the  Roman 
franchise. 

It  was  not  merely  the  number  but  the 
quality  of  this  force  that  made  them  formi- 
dable ;  and  however  contemptible  Varus 
might  bo  as  a  general,  Arminius  well  knew 
how  admirably  the  Roman  armies  were  or- 
ganized and  officered,  and  how  perfectly  the 
legionaries  understood  every  manoeuvre  and 
every  duty  which  the  varying  emergencies 
of  a  stricken  field  might  require.      Strata- 

*  1  cannot  forbear  quoting  Macaalay^s  beautiful 
lines,  where  be  describes  how  similar  outrages  in 
the  early  times  of  Rome  goaded  the  Plebeians  to 
rise  against  the  Patricians. 

'*  Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters;   bar  closer  still  the 

grate; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  cruel 

hate. 
Bat  by  the  shades  beneath  us,  and  l^the  gods 

above, 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  yotu'  still  more  cruel 

love. 

Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  sinele  tie  to  life — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of 

wife. 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vext  soul 

endures, 
The  kiss  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke 

as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast 

with  'pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  enfold  an  unpolluted 

bride. 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable 

shame, 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's 

blood  to  flame ; 
Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  yc  taste  of  our 

despair. 
And  learn  l^  proof,  in  some  wild  hour.-  how  much 

tl^  wreicMd  dare." 


gem  was,  therefore,  indispensable  ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  blind  Varus  to  their 
schemes  until  a  favorable  opportunity 
should  arrive  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 

For  this  purpose,  the  German  confederates 
frequented  the  head-quarters  of  Varus, 
which  seem  to  have  been  near  the  centre  of 
the  modern  country  of  Westphalia,  where 
the  Roman  general  conducted  himself  with 
all  the  crrogant  security  of  the  governor  of 
a  perfectly  submissive  province.  There 
Varus  gratified  at  once  his  vanity,  his  rhe- 
torical tastes,  and  his  avarice,  by  holding 
courts,  to  which  he  summoned  the  Germans 
for  the  settlement  of  all  their  disputes, 
while  a  bar  of  Roman  advocates  attended  to 
argue  the  oases  before  the  tribunal  of  Varus, 
who  did  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  exact- 
ing court-fees  and  accepting  bribes.  Varus 
trusted  implicitly  to  the  respect  which  the 
Germans  pretended  to  pay  to  his  abilities 
as  a  judge,  and  to  the  interest  which  they 
affected  to  take  in  the  forensic  eloquence  of 
their  conquerors.  Meanwhile  a  succession 
of  heavy  rains  rendered  the  country  more 
difficult  for  the  operations  of  regular  troops, 
and  Arminius,  seeing  that  the  infatuation 
of  Varus  was  complete,  secretly  directed  the 
tribes  in  Lower  Saxony  to  revolt.  This 
was  represented  to  Varus  as  an  occasion 
which  required  his  prompt  attendance  at  the 
spot ;  but  he  was  kept  in  studied  ignorance 
of  its  being  part  of  a  concerted  national 
rising  ;  and  he  still  looked  on  Arminius  as 
his  submissive  vassal^  whose  aid  he  might 
rely  on  in  facilitating  the  march  of  his 
troops  against  the  rebels,  and  in  extinguish- 
ing the  local  disturbance.  He  therefore  set 
his  army  in  motion,  and  marched  eastward 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Lippe. 
For  some  distance  his  route  lay  along  a 
level  plain ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  tract  be- 
tween the  curve  of  the  upper  part  of  that 
stream  and  the  sources  of  the  Ems,  the 
country  assumes  a  very  di£ferent  character ; 
and  here,  in  the  territory  of  the  modem 
little  principality  of  Lippe,  it  was  that  Ar- 
minius had  fixed  the, scene  of  his  enter- 
prize. 

A  woody  and  hilly  region  intervenes  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  two  rivers,  and  forms 
the  water-shed  of  their  streams.  This  re- 
gion still  retains  the  name  (Tcutonberger 
wald — Teutober^icnsis  saltus)  which  it  bore 
in  the  days  of  Arminius.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  has  probably  also  remained  unalter- 
ed. The  eastern  part  of  it,  round  Dctwold, 
is  described  by  a  modern  German  scholar. 
Dr.  Plate,  as  being  a  *^  table-land  inter- 
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seoted  hj  numerous  deep  and  narrow  val- 
leys, which  in  some  places  form  small  plains, 
surrounded  by  steep  mountains  and  rocks, 
mnd  only  accessible  by  nawow  defiles.  All 
the  valleys  are  traversed  by  rapid  streams, 
flhallow  m  the  dry  season,  but  subject  to 
sodden  swellings  in  autuinn  and  winter. 
The  vast  forests  which  cover  the  summits 
and  slopes  of  the  hills  consist  chiefly  of 
oak ;  there  is  little  underwood,  and  both 
men  and  horse  would  move  with  case  in  the 
forests  if  the  ground  were  not  broken  by 
galleys,  or  rendered  impracticable  by  fallen 
trees."  This  is  the  district  to  which  Varus 
is  supposed  to  have  marched  ;  and  Dr. 
Plate  adds,  that  ''  the  names  of  several 
localities  on  and  near  that  spot  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  a  great  battle  has  once  been 
fought  there.  We  find  the  names  ^  das 
Winnefeld'  (the  field  of  victory),  *  die 
Knochcnbahn'  (the  bone-lane),  ^  die 
Knochcnlekc'  (the  bone-brook),  ^  der 
MordkesseP  (the  kettle  of  slaughter),  and 
Others." 

Contrary  to  the  usual  strict  principlos  of 
Roman  discipline  Varus  had  suffered  his 
army  to  be  accompanied  and  impeded  by; 
an  immense  train  of  baggage  wagons,! 
and  by  a  rabble  of  camp  followers ;  as  if 
his  troops  had  been  merely  changing  their 
quarters  in  a  friendly  country.  When  the 
long  array  quitted  the  firm  level  ground, 
and  began  to  wind  its  way  among  the  woods, 
the  marshes,  and  the  ravines,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  march,  even  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  armed  foe,  became  fearfully 
apparent.  In  many  places  the  soil,  sodden 
with  rain,  was  impracticable  for  cavalry  and 
even  for  infantry,  until  the  trees  had  been 
felled,  and  a  rude  embankment  formed 
through  the  morass. 

The  duties  of  the  engineer  were  familiar 
to  all  who   served  in  the  Roman  ranks. 
But  the  crowd  aild  confusion  of  the  columns 
embarrassed  the  working  parties   of   the! 
soldiery,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  toil  and  i 
disorder  the   word   was    suddenly   passed 
through  their  rank  that  the  rear-guard  was  j 
attacked  by  the  barbarians.     Varus  resolv- 
ed on  pressing  forward,  but  a  heavy  dis- 
charge of  missiles  from  the  woods  on  either . 
flank  taught  him  how  serious  was  the  peril, ' 
and  he  saw  his  best  men  falling  rouna  hi  in  i 
without  the  opportunity  of  retaliation  ;  for , 
his  light-armed  auxiliaries,  who  were  prin- ! 
oifially  of  Germanic  race,  now  rapidly  de-  { 
serted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deploy  the , 
legionaries   on  such  broken  ground  for  ai 
charge  against  the  enemy.    Choosing  one  I 


of  the  most  open  and  firm  spots  which  they 
could  force  their  way  to,  the  Romans  halted 
for  the  night,  and,  faithful  to  their  national 
discipline  and  tactics,  formed  their  camp 
amid  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  rapidly 
thronging  foes,  with  the  elaborate  toil  and 
systematic  skill,  the  traces  of  which  are  im- 
pressed permanently  on  the  soil  of  so  many 
European  countries,  attesting  the  presence 
in  the  olden  time  of  the  imperial  eagles. 

On  the  morrow  the  Romans  renewed  their 
march  ;  the  veteran  officers  who  served 
under  Varus,  now  probably  directing  the 
operations,  and  hoping  to  find  the  Germans 
drawn  up  to  meet  them  ;  in  which  case  they 
relied  on  their  own  superior  discipline  and 
tactics  for  such  a  victory  as  shoula  reassure 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  Arminius 
was  far  too  sage  a  commander  to  lead  on  his 
followers  with  their  unwieldy  broadswords 
and  inefficient  defensive  armor,  against  the 
Roman  legionaries,  fully  armed  with  hel- 
met, cuirass,  greaves^  and  shield,  who  were 
skilled  to  commence  the  conflict  with  a  mur- 
derous volley  of  heavy  javelines,  hurled  upon 
the  foe  when  a  few  yards  distant,  and  then, 
with  their  shoit  cut-and-thrust  swords,  to  hew 
their  way  through  all  opposition;  preserv- 
ing the  utmost  steadiness  and  coolness,  and 
obeying  each  word  of  command  in  the  midst 
of  strife  and  slaughter  with  the  same  pre- 
cision and  alertness  as  if  upon  parade. 
Arminius  suffered  the  Romans  to  march  out 
from  their  camp,  to  form  firnt  in  a  line  for 
action,  and  then  in  column  for  marching, 
without  the  show  of  opposition.  For  some 
distance  Varus  was  allowed  to  move  on, 
only  harassed  by  slight  skirmishes,  but 
struggling  with  difficulty  through  the  bro- 
ken ground,  the  toil  and  distress  of  his  men 
being  aggravated  by  heavy  torrents  of  rain, 
which  burst  upon  the  devoted  legions,  as  if 
the  angry  gods  of  Germany  were  pouring 
out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the  in-, 
vadcrs.  But  when  fatigue  and  discourage- 
ment had  begun  to  betray  themselves  in  the 
Roman  ranks,  and  a  spot  was  reached  which 
Arminius  had  rendered  additionally  difficult 
of  passage  by  barricades  of  hewn  trees,  the 
fierce  shouts  of  the  Germans  pealed  through 
the  gloom  of  the  forests,  and  in  thronging 
multitudes  they  assailed  the  flanks  of  the 
invaders,  pouring  in  clouds  of  darts  on  the 
encumbered  legionaries  as  they  struggled 
up  the  glens  or  floundered  in  the  morasses, 
and  watching  every  opportunity  of  charg- 
ing through  the  intervals  of  the  disjointed 
column,  and  so  cutting  off  the  communica- 
tion between  its  several  brigades ;  Varus 
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now  ordered  the, troops  to  be  countermarch- 
ed, in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  nearest  Ro- 
man garrison  on  the  Lippe.  But  retreat  now 
was  as  impracticable  as  adyanoe  ;  and  the 
falling  back  of  the  Romans  only  augmented 
the  courage  of  their  assailants,  and  caused 
fiercer  and  more  frequent  charges  on  the 
flanks  of  the  disheartened  army.  The 
Roman  officer  who  commanded  the  cavalry , 
NumoniusVala,  rode  ojSf  with  his  squadrons 
in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  by  thus  aban- 
doning his  comrades.  Unable  to  keep  to- 
gether, or  force  their  way  across  the  woods 
and  swamps,  the  horsemen  were  overpower- 
ed in  detail  and  slaughtered  to  the  last 
man.  The  Roman  infantry  still  held  to- 
gether and  resisted,  but  more  through  the 
instinct  of  discipline  and  bravery  than  from 
any  hope  of  success  or  escape.  Varus, 
after  being  severely  wounded  in  a  charge  of 
the  Germans  against  his  part  of  the  column, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  those  whom  he  had  so  exasperated 
by  his  oppression.  One  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals  of  the  army  fell  fighting ;  the  other 
surrendered  to  the  enemy.  But  mercy  to 
a  fallen  foe  had  never  been  a  Roman  virtue, 
and  those  among  their  ranks  who  now  laid 
down  their  arms  in  hope  of  quarter,  drank 
deep  of  the  cup  of  suffering  which  Rome 
had  held  to  the  lips  of  many  a  brave  but 
unfortunate  enemy.  The  infuriated  Ger- 
mans slaughtered  their  oppressors  with  de- 
liberate ferocity  ;  and  those  prisoners  who 
were  not  hewn  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  were 
only  preserved  to  perish  by  a  more  cruel 
death  in  cold  blood 

The  bulk  of  the  Roman  army  fought  stea- 
dily and  stubbornly,  frequently  repelling 
the  masses  of  the  assailants  ;  but  gradually 
losing  the  compactness  of  their  array,  and 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker  beneath  the 
incessant  shower  of  darts  and  reiterated  as- 
saults of  the  vigorous  and  unincumbered 
Germans,  at  last,  in  a  series  of  desperate 
attacks,  the  column  was  pierced  through 
and  through,  two  of  the  eagles  captured, 
and  the  Roman  host,  which  on  the  yester 
mom  had  marched  forth  in  such  pride  and 
might,  now  broken  up  into  confused  frag- 
ments, either  fell  fighting  beneath  the  over- 
powering numbers  of  the  enemy,  or  perished 
in  the  swamps  and  woods  in  unavailing 
efforts  at  flight.  Few,  very  few,  ever  saw 
again  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  One 
body  of  brave  veterans,  arraying  themselves 
in  a  ring  on  a  little  mound,  beat  off  every 
charge  of  the  Germans,  and  prolonged  thcif 
honorable  resistance  to  the  olose  of  that 


dreadful  day.  The  traces  of  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  forming  a  ditch  and  mound  attest- 
ed in  after  years  the  spot  where  the  last  of 
the  Romans  passed  their  night  of  suffering 
and  despair.  But  on  the  morrow  this  rem* 
nant  also,  worn  out  with  hunger,  wounds, 
and  toil,  was  charged  by  the  victorious 
Germans,  and  either  massacred  on  the  spot, 
or  offered  up  in  fearful  rites  at  the  altars  of 
the  terrible  deities  of  the  old  n;iythology  of 
the  North. 

Never  was  victory  more  decisive,  never 
was  the  liberation  of  an  oppressed  people 
n)ore  instantaneous  and  complete.  Through- 
out Germany  the  Roman  garrisons  were  as- 
sailed and  cut  off;  and  within  a  few  days 
after  Varus  had  fallen  the  German  soil  was 
freed  from  the  foot  of  an  invader. 

The  Germans  did  not  pursue  their  victory 
beyond  their  own  territory.  But  that  vic- 
tory secured  at  once  and  for  ever  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Teutonic  race.  '  Rome 
sent,  indeed,  her  legions  again  into  Ger- 
many, to  parade  a  temporary  superiority ; 
but  all  hopes  of  permanent  conquests  were 
abandoned  by  Augustus  and  hb  successors. 
The  blow  which  Arminius  had  struck,  never 
was  for^otien.  Roman  fear  disguised  itself 
under  the  specious  title  of  moderation  :  and 
the  Rhine  became  the  acknowledged  boun- 
dary of  the  two  nations,  until  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  when  the  Germans  became 
again  the  assailants,  and  carved  with  thei% 
conquering  swords  the  provinces  of  Imperial 
Rome  into  the  kingdoms  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. 


DxiTB  or  A  Scottish  Babd. — It  is  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  called  upon 
to  announce  the  demise  oi  Peter  Still,  the  deaf  bard 
of  Buchan.  This  melancholy  event  took  place  at 
Blackhouse  toll-bar,  near  Peterhead,  on  the  31  st  in- 
stant. Mr.  Still  was  in  his  35th  year,  and  has  left 
a  widow  and  six  children,  besides  a  large  circle 
of  devoted  flriends,  attach^  to  him  ^y  love  of  his 
gentle  and  winning  scanners,  as  well  as  by  admira- 
tion of  his  poetic  genias,  to  lament  his  untimely 
end.  His  name  is  favorably  known  to  the  Scottish 
public  as  the  author  of  a  vc^ume  entitled  '*  The  Cot- 
ter's Sunday,  and  other  Poems,"  a  favorable  opinion 
of  which  has  been  passed  by  some  of  the  leading 
Scottish  and  English  newspapers. 

To  Tkansfbr  Ehoravinos  to  White  Paper. — 
Place  the  engravings  for  a  few  seconds  over  iodine 
vapor.  Dip  a  slip  of  white  paper  in  a  weak  so- 
lution of  March,  and  when  dry,  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  When  dry,  lay  the  slip  upon 
the  engraving,  and  place  them  for  a  few  minutes 
under  a  press.  The  engraving  will  thus  be  repro- 
duced in  all  its  delicacy  and  finish.  The  iodine 
has  the  property  of  fixing  on  the  black  parts  or  ink 
of  the  engraving,  and  not  on  the  white.  This  im- 
portant ducovery  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  ^TTke  Builder^ 
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Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect 
Warburton's  criticism  on  Mallet,  *  that  h^ 
had  written  the  life  of  Bacon,  and  had  for- 
gotten that  he  was  a  philosopher.'  We 
almost  fear  lest  some  of  them  should  deem 
us  chargeable  with  a  similar  blunder,  in 
professedly  treating  of  Plato,  and  saying  so 
little  of  his  peculiar  system  of  metaphysics. 
We  are  not  without  hope,  however,  if  they 
will  give  us  their  patient  attention,  that  they 
will  acquit  us  on  this  point,  and  feol  disposed 
to  admit  that  in  the  particular  phases  in 
which  we  propose  to  regard  him,  there  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  occupy 
the  limited  space  of  a  single  article. 

Though  we  have  placed  certain  works  at 
the  head  of  our  lucubrations,  and  shall  refer 
to  them  from  time  to  time  as  we  proceed, 
we  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  it  is 
long  since  reviewers  supposed  it  to  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  some  book  to 
review.  The  present  article  even  a  little 
transcends  the  ordinary  license  in  that  re- 
spect ;  for  it  is  written,  not  so  much  to  cri- 
ticize any  works  that  have  appeared,  as  to 
point  out  one  or  two  desiderata  in  our  lite- 
rature ;  and  in  the  hope  that  it  noay  haply 
stimulate  some  competent  scholar  and  en- 
terprising publisher  to  supply  them.  It  is 
not  any  one  book  which  has  produced  the 
article ;  it  is  the  hope  that  the  article  may 
produce  a  book. 

So  far  as  we  can  recollect,  there  \k  no 
mat  genius  of  antiquity  at  all  approaching 
rlato,  either  in  the  importance  or  in  the 
splendour  of  his  productions,  to  whom,  upon 
the  whole,  so  little  justice  has  been  done  by 
English  translators.  While  many  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  antiquity  have  been  re- 
peatedly translated — with  various  merit, 
indeed,  but  in  most  cases  more  than  respect- 
ably,— a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
Plato's  writings  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  any  English  scholar  at  all  qualified  to  do 


him  justice  ;  and  that  little  has  never  been 
published  in  a  form  likely  to  command  any 
considerable  number  of  purchasers.  But 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  may,  we 
conceive,  be  successfully  attempted,  will  be 
more  appropriately  stated  after  we  have 
made  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

The  scholarship  of  our  age  ought  to  be 
able  to  raise  up  an  English  Sohleiermacher 
or  an  English  Cousin.  But,  waiting  pa- 
tiently the  discharge  in  full  of  a  demand, 
which  we  may  be  thought  to  have  almost 
waived  by  our  long  indifference,  we  would 
thankfully  accept  of  payment  in  moderate 
instalments.  For  some  of  the  mere  abstruse 
writings  of  this  great  author  are  not  very 
intelligible  in  the  Greek,  and  are  scarcely 
translatable  at  all  into  English ;  others 
which  are  intelligible  have  long  ceased  to 
have  any  interest,  except  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  opinions  and  the  development 
of  philosophical  systems  ;  and,  however  im- 
portant to  the  student  in  metaphysics  or  the 
historian  of  philosophy,  will  always  be  more 
readily  and  profitably  consulted  by  such 
men  in  the  original  than  they  can  be  in  any 
translation,  however  excellent. 

But  after  making  large  deductions  on  this 
ground,  there  remains  no  inconsiderable 
portion  which,  whether  we  consider  the 
value  of  the  contents  or  the  rare  graces  of 
the  style,  ought  to  make  all  nations,  pre- 
tending to  a  literature,  as  anxious  to  possess 
them  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  a  dress  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  original,  as  any 
other  of  the  masterpieces  of  classical  anti- 
quity. To  all  this  part  of  the  writings  of 
Plato  may  be  applied  those  proud  words 
which  Thucydides  employs  in  relation  to 
his  own  history.  They  are  "  the  heritage  of 
alljposterity." 

Even  considered  simply  as  xmque  speci- 
mens of  a  very  peculiar  and  transcendent 
species  of  literary  genius,  there  are  parts  of 
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his  writing  which  deserve  all  the  skill  and 
taste  which  the  moat  accomplished  trans- 
lator could  possibly  lavish  oo  them.  Plato 
is  one  of  the  very  few.  prodigally  gifted  men 
the  products  of  whose  genius  are  as  remark- 
able  for  their  form  as  for  their  matter  ;  oba- 
racterized  not  only  by  great  depth  aod  great 
subtlety,  but  enriched  and  adorned  with  the 
most  various  and  even  contrasted  species  of 
literary  beauty ;  as  resplendenl  with  the 
graces  of  taste,  wit,  and  imagicratioii,  as  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  traces  of  a  profound, 
acute,  and  h^hly  speculative  mind.  If 
those  lines  of  MUton  (himself  an  ardent 
student  of  Plato)  in  which  he  proi 
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"jDivine  jdiilosophy, 
Not  harsh  aad  ragged  as  dull  foMe  snppoae. 
But  musical  as  is  ApoUo'a  lute," 

be  ever  true,  they  are  surely  so  in  relatii 
to  philosophy  as  it  is  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  'Master  of  the  Academy.'  In  this  point 
of  view,  indeed,  Plato  stands  alone  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy.  Many  of  his  Dialogues 
are  the  only  examples  the  world  possesses 
oi  almost  perfect  success  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  conceivable  kinds  of  composi- 
tion, and  deserve,  were  it  only  for  this  rea- 
son, to  be  presented  to  our  countrymen  with 
every  advantage  which  uuc  language  can 
supply.  They  ofier  one  among  many  proofs 
of  that  inventive  genius  of  ancient  Greece, 
which  at  once  discovered  and  carried  to 
perfection  nearly  every  species  of  composi- 
tion, and  which  seemed  to  leave  succeeding 
;es  only  models  for  imitation.    In  thl^  point 

view  alone,  some  of  the  writings  of  Pla' 
may  be  commended  to  the  study  of  all  timi 
and  to  leave  them  untranslated  or  ill-tran 
lated  is  to  defraud  the  unlearned  of  mui 
enjoyment,  and  the  great  author  of  part 
that  homage  to  which  he  has  as  rightful 
claim  as  Either  Homer  or  Demosthenes. 

While  France  and  Germany  can  boa: 
that  in  each  of  these  countries,  one  of  the 

Sreatest  scholars,  in  point  of  capacity,  eri 
ition,  and  philosophical  acumen,  has  devo 
ed  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  entii 
works  of  Plato, — Victor  Cousin  in  the  on 
and  Schleiermacher  in  the  other, — firita 
has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show.  Tl 
German  translation,  indeed,  was  left  incoE 
plete,  hut  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  allowed  to  I 
admirable.  The  only  translation  we  posse 
of  the  entire  works  of  Plato,  is  that  publishi 
by  the  notorious  Thomas  Taylor ;  in  whic 
while  incorporating  the  labora  of  previoi 
translators,  he  has  managed  ta  mar  them  I 
his  professed  emeodations,  and  lo  give  tl 


remainder  in  a  form  in  which  no  reader  of 
Plalo  could  by  possibility  recognise  the  mu- 
tilated original.  Bui  a  few  words  more  of 
this  by-and-by.  As  to  translations  of  parti- 
cular dialogues,  it  may  be  said  that  of  the 
'  Immortal  Trilogy'  which  immediately  re- 
lates to  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Socrates 
—the  Apology,  the  Crito,  and  the  Phfedoo, 
creditable  translations  have  appeared  >n 
recent  times;  but  they  have  had  but  a  very 
limited  circulation.  And  beautiful  as  these 
dialogues  are,  they  are  far,  very  far,  from 
exhibiting  the  phases  of  Plato's  intellectual 
character  in  all  their  variety  and  richness. 
"'  other  of  the  dialogues,  and  those 

among  the  most  interesting,  a  translation, 
characterized  by  considerable  fidelity  and 
elegance,  apppared  from  the  pen  of  the  un- 
fortunate Floyei  Sydenham,  about  a  centuiy 
ago.*  But  the  work  was  brought  out  in  an 
pensive  form,  and  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
i  aware,  been  republished.  Even  these, 
however,  leave  untouched  several  of  Plato's 
greatest  pieces,  and  such  as  are  most  dura- 
bly valuable,  whether  regarded  in  a  philo- 
sophical or  hlerary  point  of  view.  We 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  Thetetetus, 
the  Gorgias,  and  the  Protagoras.  Besides, 
these  translations  are  for  from  being  distin- 
guished throughout  by  equal  merit,  and  in 
many  places  fall  short  of  that  idiomatic 
grace,  which  a  version  of  such  an  author,  in 
order  to  do  him  justice,  imperatively  re- 
quires. A  translator  of  Plato  ought  to  be 
not  merely  competently  skilled  'in  Greek, 
bat,  still  rarer  qualification  ! — to  be  a  great 
master  of  English. 

But  the  book  which  has  attracted  most 
notice,  because  most  accessible  from  its 
cheapness,  is  a  version  from  the  French  of 
M.  Dacier's  <  Select  Dialogues  ;'  that  is,  it 
is  a  translation  of  a  translation,  in  which  the 
beauties  of  Plato  are  strained  off  by  a  double 
process.  It  was  executed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  marked 
by  innumerable  negligences,  inaccuracies, 
and  vulgarisms.  It  has,  notwilhstandins;, 
been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  oniy  lately 
we  saw  it  advertised  with  professed  correc- 
tions from  Sydenham  and  Taylor  on  the  title 
page.  From  Sydenham,  indeed,  corrections 
miehtta&ve  been  supplied  in  ahumtance,  but 
uniortunately  Sydenham  never  translated  any 

*  This  uanalaiion  comprised  the  Id,  Greater  and 
Lesser  Hippias,  Banquet  (wiih  Ihe  exccfition  ofihe 
Speech  of  AlcibiadcsVRirals,  M?na,  Firsi  and  Se- 
cond Alcibiades,  and  Philebus.— Of  twu  of  these  (the 
lo  and  Banquet),  many  orour  readers  must  have 
•era  an  eleeanc  versimi  amODg  itie  poethumons 
works  i^SheUey. 
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ia  this  collection  except  the  brief  dialogues 
entitled  the  first  and  second  Alcibiades  ;  and 
from  a  collation  of  many  passages  of  these 
dialogues  as  given  in  this  edition,  we  can 
bear  witness  that  the  traces  of  any  emenda- 
tioDs  or  alterations  from  Sydenham,  are 
slight  indeed. 

But  as  to  Taylor — whose  bulky  five  vol- 
umes are  one  continued  slander  on  Plato's 
good  name,  both  as  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  philosopher — the  correcting  of  any  other 
translation  from  $uch  a  source,  can  remind 
us  only  of  certain  economical  methods  we 
may  sometimes  see  adopted  among  the  poor, 
of  mending  a  broken  window  by  a  stuffing 
of  straw.  Whatever  else  the  straw  may 
do,  it  at  least  does  the  very  contrary  of  what 
a  window  ought  to  do  :  it  effectually  shuts 
out  the  light.  It  were  as  easy  to  correct  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  the 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  as  to  correct  a  trans- 
lation of  Plato  by  that  of  Taylor. 

Taylor  was  certainly  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  man,  but  in  nothing  more  so 
than  in  the  whimsical  delusion  by  which  he 
supposed  himself  capable  of  translating  Pla- 
to ;  except,  perhaps,  in  his  equal  delusion 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  do  the  same 
cruel  office  by  Aristotle.  We  are  not  quite 
sure,  indeed,  that  the  former  was  not  the 
more  gigantic  error  of  the  two.  In  trans- 
lating Aristotle,  he  could  but  totally  demol- 
ish the  philosopher  ;  there  were  few  graces 
of  manner  to  destroy  :  in  rendering  Plato, 
he  showed  how  possible  it  is  for  a  translator 
at  once  to  obscure  the  sense  and  annihilate 
the  elegance  of  even  the  greatest  genius ; 
and  suffering  all  the  ethereal  qualities  to 
evaporate,  to  reduce  the  rich  and  perfumed 
leaves  which  he  had  consigned  to  so  re- 
morseless a  distillation,  to  a  fcetid  and 
miserable  caput  mortuum.  His  splendid 
quarto  title-page,  promising  us  the  entire 
*  Works  of  Plato,'  is  but  like  the  brilliant 
'plate  on  a  coffin  lid  ;  it  is  after  all  only  the 
corpse  of  Plato  which  lies  within ;  and 
that  too  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position. 

In  an  early  volume*  of  this  journal,  will 
be  found  some  strange  specimens  of  Taylor's 
blunders  and  inelegances,  especially  in  the 
translation  of  the  Protagoras.  The  critic 
remarks  that  he  could  have  adduced  aqual 
enormities  from  that  of  the  Thesetetus. 
Though  he  has  not  cited  them,  we  can  fully 
substantiate  his  assertion.  From  a  multi- 
fade  of  others  which  we  had  noted,  we  will 
amuse  the  reader  with  two,  both  occurring 

*  Ed.  Revitw,  YoL  xiv. 


within  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  pages.     In 
the    eloquent    description   which   Socrates 
gives  of  the   contrasted   characters  of  the 
true  philosopher,  and  the   keen,  sharp,  but 
contracted  '  little  soul '  formed  by  early  and 
incessant  practice  in  legal  chicaneries,   he 
remarks,  ^  that  those  who  from  their  youth 
up  have  been  versed  in  the  law  courts,  stand 
a  chance  of  appearing,  in  comparison  with 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  philoso- 
phy and  in  like  liberal  pursuits,  much  as 
slaves  compared  with  the  frec-bom.'    Pla- 
to here  uses  the  word  xvUrdoifisroty  the  root 
of  which  literally  means  '  to  roll  round,  and 
in  a  secondary  sense  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed much  like  the  Latin  versary  to  '  be 
busied  about.'    -Mr,  Taylor  gives  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  translation  : — 'Those  who 
from  tlieir  youth  have  been  rolled  like  cyUn- 
ders  in  courts  of  justice,'  &c. ;  a  version  not 
much  more  scholarlike  or  graceful  than  if 
some  one,  wishing  to  translate  out  of  Eng- 
lish such  a  phrase  as  '  those  who  write  a 
good  round  hand,'  should  express  himself  in 
terms  which  literally  translated  back  again 
should  be, '  those  whose  handwriting  is  like 
unto  spheres.'     Mr.  Taylor  is  so  delighted 
with  the  image  which  his  rendering  oi  the 
word  presents,  that  he  has  repeated  it  in 
both  the  Sophistes  and  Politicus.     Our  other 
instance  is  equally  ludicrous  ;  Socrates  hav- 
ing commented   with   severity  on   certain 
opinions  of  the  deceased  Protagoras,  Theo- 
dorus,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his,  says, 
*  We  are  running  my  associate  hard,  Socra- 
tes.'    Socrates  replies,  in  his  ironical  way, 
'  But  then,  my  friend,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
we  are  not  missing  the  truth  while  so  doing. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that,  being  older,  he 
was  also  wiser  than  we   are  ;  and   if  he 
could  just  now  raise  his  head  above  ground 
as  far  as  the  shoulders,  he  would  very  pro- 
bably reprove  us  both: — me  for   uttering 
much  nonsense,  and  you  for  assenting  to  it, 
and  then  vanish  below  again.'    Taylor  says  ; 
'  If,  suddenly  leaping  forth,  he  should  seize 
me  by  the   shoulders   it    is    probable  that 
he    would    prove    me  delirious    in   many 
things,'  &c. 

Such  blunders,  and  they  are  of  perpetual 
occurrence,  alternately  move  a  reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  to  mirth  and  in- 
dignation ;  while  those  who  know  Plato  in 
no  other  form,  must  certainly  think  him  the 
most  unintelligible  and  inelegant  of  writers.* 

*  The  words  ti^Hftt  Z  XvOpun,  which  in  Eng- 
lish would  be  tantamount  to  'hush!  my  friend,' 
or  '  good  words,  I  beseech  yon  I*  Mr.  Tsjjrlor  per- 
petually timnsUtetby  *preoi€t  better  things,  O 
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Taylor,  who  must  have  been  by  nature  of 
an  eccentrically  constructed  mind,  further 
muddied  himself  with  deep  draughts  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Aleicandrian  school  of  com- 
mentators, some  of  whom  have  done  by 
Plato  what  so  many  of  their  brethren  did  by 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  by  the  extravagances  of 
a  mystical  and  allegorical  system  of  mterpre- 
tation,  have  succeeded  at  times  in  making 
the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers  almost 
as  nonsensical  as  themselves.  Under  gran- 
diloquent nothings,  they  too  often  imagined 
they  were  giving  utterance  to  oracles  of 
super-human  wisdom.  Taylor  was  just  the 
man  to  be  easily  intoxicated  with  their 
heady  liquor,  and  forthwith  mistook  his  in- 
tellectual drunkenness  for  veritable  inspira- 
tion. The  wildest  vagaries  of  this  allegori- 
cal school  he  hesitates  not  to  follow,  not 
only  with  obsequiousness  but  with  rapture. 
Hundreds  of  pages  has  he  written  or  trans- 
lated in  the  shape  of  notes  and  commentary, 
on  whose  fatuous  face  not  a  gleam  of  intel- 
ligence is  seen  to  play,  and  to  which  -it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have 
himself  attached  any  definite  meaning  what- 
ever. 

Difficult  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to 
believe,  the  history  of  philosophy  and  every- 
day observation  compel  us  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  imagine  that 
whatever  is  obscure  is  profound ;  and  who 
love  the  notion  and  reputation  of  depth  so 
much  that  they  prefer  a  muddy  stream, 
however  shallow,  to  a  clear  one,  however 
deep.  To  such  minds,  mere  sounds,  if  they 
seem  to  convey  something  grand  or  myste- 

manP  For  the  words  u  Bavniau,  u  ffiXTtarc^ 
he  can  find  no  more  idiomatic  equivalent  than  '  O 
wonderful  man  V  and  '  O  best  of  men  V  while  c5 
davudvu  IB  g^tesouely  rendered,  '■  O  demoniacal  man  V 
Even  where  the  meanins  could  hardly  have  been 
missed  by  him  it  is  incredible  with  what  odd  per- 
versity he  manages  to  render  it  utterly  anintelligi- 
ble  to  the  English  reader.  '  Since  yon  inherit 
none  of  your  father's  property/ — says  Socrates  to 
Hermogenes  in  the  Cratylus ;  this  Mr.  Taylor  trans- 
lates, '  since  you  have  no  authority  in  paternal 
matters  1' 

i^-Itis  droll  to  hear  Taylor  sabring  that  he  had 
adopted  Sydenham's  translation  'and  notes,  as  far 
as  that  writer's  want  of  a  *  more  profound  know- 
edge  of  Plato's  philosophy'  would  permit;  and 
CMiuallyrdroll  to  hear  him  blaming  Spens*  transla- 
tion of  the  Republic  for  its  Scotticisms  and  inele- 
gances I  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  even  as  a  Ian- 
fiuajge,  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
indignity  of  occasionally  making  his  translation 
from  the  Latin :  while,  upon  his  boasting  that  he 
knew  not  a  word  of  any  modem  langoage  except 
his  mother  tongue,  our  former  critic  generously  of- 
fered, if  it  would  add  to  his  glor^r  to  be  reckoned 
Ignorant  of  that  too,  to  bear  taitimony  that  his 
nowledfs  of  it  was  abandantly  icantj. 


rious,  are  a  source  of  delight ;  aud  with 
them  words,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Hobbes,  are  the  counters  of  wise  men  and 
the  money  of  fools,  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
or  rather  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  a  trust- 
worthy symbol  of  value. 

Mere  English  readers  are  entitled  to  the 
means  of  knowing  something  more  of  Plato 
than  they  can  learn  from  Taylor ;  and  one 
of  our  chief  objects  on  this  occasion  has 
been  to  help  forward  so  desirable  an  end,  by 
showine  what  are  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  universal  interest  in  his  writings, 
and  what  especially  the  chief  characteristics 
of  his  literary  genius. 

For  the  learned,  indeed,  various  profound 
questions  as  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
Plato,  will  always  have  their  just  attraction. 
What  that  system  precisely  was,  especially 
in  its  abstruser  doctrines;  what  was  the 
progress  of  its  development  in  Plato's  own 
mind  ;  how  far  it  was  a  consistent  fabric,  or 
a  pile  of  heterogeneous  materials  and  vary- 
ing orders  of  architecture ;  whether  any 
such  harmonious  system  can  now  be  elicit- 
ed from  his  writings,  and  how  far,  and  in 
what  respects  he  is  inconsistent  with  him- 
self; what  was  the  one  design  which  so 
many  critics  affirm  he  had  in  view  in  the 
entire  series  of,  at  least,  his  principal  pro- 
ductions, and  what  ^their  mutual  coherence 
and  succession,  regarded  in  that  light ;  and 
again,  what  was  the  historical  order*  of 
their  composition,  and  which  of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  are  spurious,  and  which 
authentic  ; — these  questions,  and  others  like 
them,  will  probably  form  an  everlasting 
source  of  wxtoftaxla  to  the  learned ;  and, 
in  truth,  they  have  been  eagerly 'discussed, 
especially  by  our  German  neighbors,  with 
abundance  of  erudition  and  ingenuity  ;  some- 
times, too,  with  a  degree  of  passion,  and 
sometimes  with  a  tone  of  confidence,  which 
oddly  contrast  with  the  shadowy  nature  of 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  the  uncertainty 
and  perplexity  of  the  points  in  debate.  But 
a  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  Plato  pos- 
sess an  interest  wholly  independent  of  the 
decision  of  any  or  of  all  such  questions,  and 
will  continue  to  charm  every  intelligent 
reader,  in  whatever  way  these  problems 
may  be  decided. 

*  A  curious  example  of  the  precariousness  of  the 
reasoning  on  such  suoiects  may  be  seen  in  a  note  of 
Stallbanm  on  the  Phssdrus  sp.  257.  B.s,  in  which,  by 
a  single  remark,  he  at  once  neutralizes  some  of  the 
refined  arguments  of  Van  Heusde  and  Schleier- 
macher,  adduced  to  prove  true,  though  the  theory 
most  probably  is  on  other  grounds  that  the  Phsnlrus 
was  an  early  composition  of  Plato.  Gray  adopts 
the  supposition  that  it  was  his  first  Dialogue. 
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From  the  extent  to  which  these  profound- 
er  questions  are  pursued  in  many  works  on 
Plato,  a  reader  unacquaibted  with  the  origi- 
nal would  hardly  conceive  to  how  large  a 
proportion  of  his  remains  our  last  remark 
applies.  'That  the  dialogues  of  Plato,' 
says  Professor  Brandis*, '  were  from  first  to 
last  not  intended  to  set  before  any  one,  dis- 
tinct assertions,  but  to  place  the  objects  in 
their  opposite  points  of  view,  could  appear 
credible  only  to  partisans  of  the  more  mo- 
dem sceptical  academy.'  In  this  we  fully 
agree  ;  only  let  it  be  acknowledfi;ed  how 
much  there  is  that  is  intelligible  and  delight- 
ful, apart  from  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem,  Professor 
Brandis  himself  admits  ;  '  It  is  impossible,' 
says  he, '  not  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  render- 
ing to  one's  self  a  distinct  account  of  what 
is  designed  and  accomplished  in  any  particu- 
lar dialogue,  and  of  its  connexion  with 
others.'  Therefore,  while  we  believe  that 
Plato  was  not  without  his  systenuitic  pur- 
pose, we  yet  must  concede  to  Mr.  Lewes, 

*  Art.  Plato.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Romai 
Biography  and  Mythol(^.  E^ted  b)r  W.  Smith, 
LL.  D.  The  articles  in  both  these  dictionaries  are 
in  general  most  ably  executed.  If  we  were  to  take 
exception  to  any  of  the  biographical  ones,  it  woald 
be  to  two  or  three  in  which  the  editor  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  foreign  aid.  We  must  confess 
that  on  his  list  of  contributors  there  are  those  who, 
for  the  English  public,  would  in  our  judgment  have 
executed  the  task  much  more  advantagcouslv.  The 
articles  we  more  particularly  lefer  to  are  those  en 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  one  by  Professor  Stahr,  and 
the  other  i>y  Professor  Brandis.  Of  the  profound 
acquaintance  of  these  eminent  scholars  wiia  the  au- 
thOTs  of  whom  they  treat,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  we  have  good  ground  to  confide  in  the  accuracy 
and  fidelity  of  tlie  translator,  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
There  is  also,  we  gladly  admit,  much  interesting 
matter  in  the  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
these  eminent  philosophers ;  yet  when  we  come  to 
their  philosophy,  we  somehow  find  the  subject  in- 
volvea  in  mists  which  we  cannot  help  attributing  in 
part  to  the  foreign  medium  through  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  ns.  The  whole  mode  of  employing  lan- 
gnage  on  philosophical  subjects  is  so  'dinerent 
among  our  German  neighbors^ — we  say  nothing  at 
all  of  their  superiority  or  inferiority  in  this  respect, 
^4hat  translations  from  them  are  almost  always 
vagoeand  nnsatislaclory ;  even  where  the  meaning 
is  at  last  understood,  the  tedium  of  expression  ex- 
cites perpetual  irritation.  Where  great  abstruseness 
of  thougnt  is  superadded  to  the  '  langweiligkeit '  of 
style,  we  are  reminded  of  a  journey  through  an 
American  forest,  jolting  along  in  a  cart  without 
syqrings,  over  a  corduroy  road,  and  surrounded  by 
ommgeous  depths  which  the  eye  in  vain  strives  to 
penetrate.  These  remarks  apply  with  special  force 
Co  Mr.  Dobson's  translation  of  Schleiermacher's 
'  Introductions  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.'  From  a 
soDiparison  of  several  passa^  with  the  original, 
we  nave  no  reason  to  doubt  either  the  skill  or  ndeli- 
tv  of  the  translator :  yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
ttM  book  is  one  of  the  most  wearisome  to  read  Ja  Uie 
English  language.  J 


(though  he,  perhaps,  states  the  objection 
rather  too  strongly),  that  few  writers  are 
chargeable  with  more  frequent  inconsisten- 
cies; inconsistencies  very  natural,  indeed, 
in  the  gradual  development  of  opinions, 
slowly  matured  and  variously  expressed  in 
the  course  of  a  long  career,  but  incapable, 
like  most  contrarieties,  of  being  kneaded  in- 
to any  harmonious  system.  It  is  probable 
too,  that,  in  attempting  to  harmonize  his 
system,  due  allowance  has  not  always  been 
made  for  the  latitude  which  Plato  may  have 
permitted  to  the  dramatic  form  of  his  dia- 
logues. Critics  who  have  not  united  the 
requisite  aptitudes  for  philosophical  discus- 
sion with  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  a  most  refined  species  of  composition, 
have  sometimes  supposed  him  to  be  serious 
where  he  was  only  playful,  and  have  tor- 
tured themselves  and  him  to  discover  his 
consistency.  In  particular,  as  Stallbaum,* 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  of 
his  commentators,  observes,  the  very  covert 
irony  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  which  is 
sometimes  grave  enough  to  deceive  even 
the  most  astute,  has  now  and  then  Imposed 
on  erudite  simplicity.  What  was  thus  only 
a  grave  joke  nas  been  transformed  into  a 
truly  laughable  wisdom,  and  a  defect  of  re-* 
finement  and  taste  has  become  an  error  in 
the  interpretation  of  philosophy.  At  all 
events,  if  Socrates  could  but  have  foreseen 
all  the  platitudes  which  the  Alexandrian 
commentators  have  uttered  on  the  mysteries 
couched  under  some  of  his  delicate  satire, 
an  involuntary  chuckle  must  have  been 
heard  from  behind  his  mask. 

On  one  of  the  above  mentioned  questions, 
the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  certain 
dialogues,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  offering 
two  or  three  general  remarks.  The  bolc^ 
ness  with  which  German  scholarship  pro- 
nounces certain  writings  of  Plato  spurious, 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  provok- 
ing. Ast,  Socher,  Ritter,  Schleiermacher, 
all  reject,  or  hesitate  to  receive,  some  dia- 
logues (though  happily  they  are  not  quite 
agreed  among  themselves  which  they  are  to 
reject),  pronounced  authentic  by  the  utmost 
possible  strength  of  external  evidence,  and 
which  they  suspect  to  be  spurious,  simply 
on  account  of  their  Conjecture  that  there  is 
something  in  the  internal  evidence  inconsis- 
tent with  what  they  have  conjectured  must 
have  been  the  design  of  Plato  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  entire  system  of  philosophy ; 
or  again,  because  they  observe  some  inferi- 
ority in  the  literary  execution.    As  to  the 

«  See  paztieolirly  Pneflitlo  ad  Protagonn,  V^h^ 
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first  objection,  their  own  serious  dlfierences 
of  view  (however  felicitous  some  *  of  their 
hypotheses)  ought  to  have  convincaed  them 
of  the  extreme  precariousness  of  such 
grounds.  As  to  the  second,  we  may  well 
say  with  Mr.  Lewes,  What  writer  is  at  all 
times  equal  to  the  highest  of  his  own  flights  r 
What  author  has  produced  nothing  but 
chefs'(P(Buvre  7  Are  there  not  times  when 
the  most  brilliant  men  are  dull,  when  the 
richest  style  is  meagre,  when  the  compact- 
est  style  is  loose  1  The  same  subjects  will 
not  always  call  forth  the  same  excellence  ; 
hpw  unlikely,  then,  that  various,  subjects 
should  be  treated  with  uniform  power  ? 
The  "Theages"  could  hardly  equal  the 
"  Theaetetus  ;"  the  "  Euthydemus  "  must 
be  inferior  to  the  "  Gorgias."  No  one 
thinks  of  disputing  Shakspeare's  claim  to 
the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  because  it 
is  immeasurably  inferior  to  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  which  in  its  turn  is  inferior  to 
"  Othello." 

There  is  not  one  of  these  suspected  dia- 
logues, which  it  would  be  more  unreasonable 
to  reject  than  the  Greater  Hippias.     Not 
only  is  there  no  external  evidence  against  it, 
but,  except  fronvthe  fantastical  reason  that 
it  contributes  nothing  to  the  development  of 
some  assumed  system  of  Plato's  philosophy, 
all  the  internal  evidences  of  manner,  style, 
and  the  happiest  dramatic  vivacity,  are  most 
conspicuously   in   its  favour.     Schleierma- 
cher,  while  he  states  his  doubts  in  one  page, 
pleasantly  does  his  best  to  answer  them  in 
the  next.     Having  contended  that  the  irony 
is  ruder  and  less  delicate  than  that  of  Plato 
in  general,   be  yet    admits  that  there   is 
'abundance  of  pleasantry'  in  the  composi- 
tion, and  that,  if  we  fully  knew  the  circum- 
stances and  design  of  it,  we  should  probably 
see  much  more  of  its  beauty.     Meanwhile, 
we  confess,  it  seems  to  us  that  enough  is 
apparent  even  now  to  betray  the  genuine 
manner  of  Plato.     The  question  discussed 
in  it  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  difficult 
in  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  criticism  ; 
that  is,  the  essence  of  the  beautiful,  or  what 
it  is  which  makes  us  denominate  so  im- 
mense a  variety  of  objects  by  that  one  epi- 
thet ;  a  question  which  has,  perhaps,  not 
even  yet  been  solved  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  every  one,  and   which  it  is  no  more 
wonderful    that    Plato    should    have    left 
undetermined    in  this  Dialogue  than   that 
he  should  have  left  equal    difficulties   at 
the  close  of  the  Thesetetus  without  any 
positive  solution.     The  erroneous  theories 
»  ^nfutes  are,  some  of  tbein,  bbl  very  dis- 


similar to  those  whicli  have  been  so  often 
repeated  in  modern  times.  The  first  an- 
swers of  Hippias,  till  he  comes  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  question,  are  not 
much  more  absurd  (absurd  though  they 
are),  than  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
is,  by  implication,  represented  as  a  total 
stranger  to  metaphysical  niceties*,  and  who 
has  been  principally  engaged  in  the  study  of 
mythological  antiquities,  and  such  like  '  old 
wives'  ^bles,'  as  Socrates  himself  hints.*}* 
Nay,  they  are  not  much  more  absurd  than 
the  answers  which  no  mean  men  of  mode^ 
times  have  given  to  the  same  question, 
when  vainly  searching  for  the  beautiful  in 
some  one  class  of  material  forms  or  quali- 
ties :  not  much  more  absurd  than  that  of 
Burke,  who  found  diminutiveness  essential 
to  beauty,  or  that  of  Hogarth,  who  found 
its  essence  in  a  certain  Qurve. 

To  reject  ancient  writings  on  the  frivo- 
lous internal  evidence  upon  which  a  Ger- 
man scholar  often  depends,  would  require 
the  critic  to  possess  a  tact  not  less  delicate 
than  that  wnich  enabled  a  certain  con- 
juror to  detect  the  recent  presence  of  spirits 
by  the  odour  which  they  had  left  behind 
them ;  or  that  which  distinguished  the  two" 
renowned  ancestors  of  Sancho  Panza  in  the 
matter  of  wine,  who,  being  requested  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  a  full  cask  c^ecided, 
one  of  them,  that  it  had  a  slight  tang  of  iron, 
and  the  other,  that  it  had  a  tang  of  leather. 
On  emptying  the  cask,  the  wisdom  of  both 
was  justified ;  for  there  was  founcf  at  the 
bottom  an  iron  key  with  a  leathern  thong  at- 
tached to  it ! 

But  we  must  resume.  Plato's  metaphy- 
sical system,  let  it  be  ever  so  successfully  il- 
lustrated or  restored,  can  be  of  interest  only 
to  the  scholar,  or  the  scientific  antiquary,  as 
marking  an  epoch  or  supplying  a  link  in  the 
historical  development  of  philosophy.  It  is 
among  the  things  that  have  been  ;  it  has  not 
now  a  single  follower,  and  will  probably 
never  have  another,  unless  now  and  then 
some  Thomas  Taylor  should  return  once  in 
the   long  revolution  of  it   Platonic  year. 

«  *  Does  not  the  proposer  of  the  question/  says 
Hip|)ia.%  when  Socrates  his  stated  it  in  the  person 
of  his  imaginary  objector,  *  desire  to  have  it  told 
him  what  is  beautitul  V — '  I  think  not,  Hippias,' 
says  Socrates,  f  but  to  have  it  told  him  what  the 
beautiful  is.'    Hippias  cannot  see  the  difference. 

t  *  1  perceive/  says  Socrates, 


after  Hippias  has 
been  boasting  of  the' interest  with  which  the  Lace- 
demonian yoath  haa  listened  to  his  '  auld  wauld' 
stories,  '  I  perceive  why  they  were  so  delighted 
with  you — ^you  were  of  the  same  use  to  them  as 
old  women  are  to  children — ^to  amuse  them  with 
prattyfiibtes;  9p4t  v  hiim  ^Xoy^trct.' 
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Plato's  archetypal  ideas,  his  metempsycho- 
sis, his  cosmology,  his  doctrines  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  all 
*oar  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence — these 
and  other  related  dogmas  have  gone  the 
way  of  so  many  other  philosophies. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  indeed,  that,  even 
in  the  construction  of  such  an  adventurous 


for  ages ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  labour  not  to  stop  at  A, 
if,  after  one  doubtful  step  through  equal 
darkness,  we  are  stilt  obliged  to  stop  at  B. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there 
are  not  portions  of  Plato's  philosophy, 
which,  though  involving,  in  the  sense  which 
Plato  meant  them  to  convey,  some  of  the 


system,  Plato  was  prompted  by  the  severity ,  above  fantastical  dogmas,  may  be  even  now 
of  his  dialectics^  while  others  have  repre-  { perused  by  the  general  student  with  signal 
seated  it  as  the  exuberance  of  a  rich  poetic ;  advantage  ;  that  is, — his  reasonings  in  many 


fancy.     '  It  is  a  mistake,'  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
speaking  of   Plato's   doctrine   of  reminis- 


cases  simply  involve  more  than  the  truth, 
not  what   is  contrary  to  it,  and   are  not, 


cence,  '  to  suppose  this  a  mere  poetical  con- ,  therefore,  vitiated  by  the  residuum  of  error 
ception.  Plato  never  sacrifices  logic  to  po-  which  we  reject.  For  example,  and  by 
etry.  If  he  sometimes  calls  poetry  to  his  way  of  explaining  our  meaning,  it  has  been 
aid,  it  is  only  to  express  by  it  those  ideas  very  truly  observed  that  Plato's  '  archetypal 
which  logic  cannot  grasp,  ideas  which  are  ideas'  correspond  to  our  *  general  notions' 
beyond  demonstration  ;  but  he  never  induU'as  expressed  by  *■  general  terms,'  and  some- 


ges  in  mere  fancies.'  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  both  of  these  statements  are  true 
enough.  Perplexed,  like  so  many  other 
philosophers,  to  account  for  the  origm  of 
knowledge  and  the  formation  of  general 
ideas,  it  may  be  said  that  his  logical  subtle- 
ty led  him  to  frame  the  theory  of  archety- 
pal ideas,  and  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence, 
as  the  sufficient  solution  ;  but  it  is  not  less 


thing  mare  ;  that  is,  he  believed  in  their  real 
existence,  somewhere  or  other  in  the  uni- 
verse, external  to  any  and  to  all  minds. 
Now  nothing  in  Plato  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  ingenious  and  exhaustive  induction 
by  which  he  seeks  (as  he  is  fond  of  express- 
ing J0> '  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'®  many,'  or  the  es- 
sence of  that  which  we  find  existing  in 
many  different  forms,  species,  and  individu- 


true  that  imagination  supplied  his  logic  with,  als,  till  he  has  discovered  it  in  the  most 


the  materials ;  or  that  his  speculations  in- 
Tolved  just  as  much  difficulty  in  their  proof 
as  the  solution  of  the  mysteries  they  were 
designed  to  remove.  All  such  gratuitous 
theories  for  intractable  phenomena  are  but 


comprehensive  genus  and  under  the  true 
limitations  ;  nor  do  these  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  investigation  of  general  truth 
lose  one  particle  of  their  beauty  or  cogency 
because  Plato  believed  in  the  independent 


the  repetition  of  the  Hindoo  cosmogony;  existence  of  ideas,  and  they  may  still  be 


and  when  we  have  got  the  world  on  the  ele- 
phant's back,  and  xke  elephant  on  the  tor- 
toise, we  still  need  something  for  the  tor- 
toise to  rest  upon.  Philosophers  are  but 
too  apt  to  forget,  when  they  make  hypothe- 
ses for  difficult  cases,  under  the  stress  of 
mch  logical  necessities,  that  a  truer  logic 
would  teach  them  that  when  they  have  ar- 
rived at  phenomena  for  which  they  have  no 
other  solution  than  fanciful  assumptions, 
they  had  better  leave  them  alone.  In  the 
aame  sense — and  the  same  apology  has  been 
made  for  them — Descartes  was  led  by  his 
hgic  to  his  vortices,  and  Leibnitz  to  his 
monads ;  but  it  was  imagination,  rather  than 
logic,  which  handed  them  their  materials. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  would  just  as  soon 
rest  in  a  mystery  which  nature  and  fact  have 
nwde  for  us,  as  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  rest 
a  little  farther  on  in  one,  which  any  such 
supposed  logic  has  gratuitously  created. 
There  is  no  lack  of  instances  of  the  use  of 
hypothesis  in  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
(be  abme  of  hypothesis  formed  its  history 


read  as  among  the  earliest  and  most  striking 
models  of  a  genuine  method  of  pholosophiz- 
ing.  If  we  could  name  the  quality  by 
which  we  denominate  all  objects  *  beautiful' 
that  are  ever  denominated  so,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  matters  little  to  us  that  Plato  thinks 
there  is  *•  an  archetypal  beauty'  external  to 
our  minds,^and  subsisting  as  an  independent 
extstence. — And,  apart  from  the  positive 
results  of  such  investigations,  they  may 
have  been  of  infinite  service  as  instructive 
illustrations  of  a  certain  method. 

But  neither  is  this  all  of  what  science 
owes  to  this  part  of  the  writinp  of  Plato, 
considered  in  a  purely  philosophical  point  of 
view.-  If  the  *  method'  be  of  greater  value 
than  the  positive  results,  yet  the  negative  re- 
sults are  often  of  the  highest  importance. 
Few  have  been  more  frequently  triumphant 
in  the  exposure  of  the  errors  and  sophistries 
of  others.  It  may  be  humiliating  to  admit 
it,  but  it  is  not  less  a  fact,  that  metaphysi- 
cians have  in  general  been  more  potent  to 
coofute  error  than  to  establish  truth.    They 
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bad  more  success  in  demolishing  empires 
than  in  erecting  them :  and  in  this  they  only 
share  the  fate  of  other  conquerors,  of  most 
of  whom  it  may  oe  said  that  the  gigantic 
ruins  of  the  cities  they  have  destroyed  still 
strew  the  plain,  as  memorials  of  their  pow- 
er, long  after  every  trace  of  their  own  dy- 
nasties has  passed  away.  The  confutation 
of  error  can  never,  however,  be  thought  a 
slight  achievement ;  so  long,  alas,  as  it  shall 
continue  to  be  true,  that  a  great  part  of  hu- 

^  man  wisdom  consists  in  unlearning  the  delu- 
sions, or  guarding  against  the  influence  of 
human  folly.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the 
services  of  Plato  in  this  particular.  In  the 
Thesetetus,  for  example,  the  masterly  rea- 
sonings by  which  he  has  refuted  so  many 
shallow  bases  of  science,  and  especially 
that  too  pleasant  sophism  of  Protagoras— 
that  the  senses  are  our  only  ^ide, — that 

'  truth  is  what  each  individual  thinks  or  feels 
it,  or,  in  the  sophist's  language,  that  ^  man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,'-— can  never  be 
read  without  profit  and  admiration  ;  nor,  ne- 
gative as  the  conclusions  are,  would  we  ex- 
change them  for  a  '  whole  wilderness'  of 
theories  like  that  of  archetypal  ideas. 

It  is  well  said  by  a  recent  writer,  ^  As  Sir 
C.  Wren  gained  nearly  as  much  credit  for 
the  scientific  manner  in  which  he  removed 
the  ruins  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  Church  as  for 
the  genius  and  skill  with  which  he  planned 
and  constructed  the  new  edifice,  so  Plato 
should  receive  the  commendation  which  is 
due  to  him  for  the  elaborate  and  searching 
scrutiny  to  which  he  subjected  the  erroneous 
views  current  in  his  time,  before  he  ventur- 
ed to  propound  the  grand  and  original  con- 
ceptions on  which  his  own  philosophy  was 
built  up.'* 

But  it  is  on  his  speculations  in  moral 
science,  after  all,  that  Plato's  claims,  as  a 
philosopher,  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind, 
principally  rest.  To  the  believer  in  a  yet 
purer  and  nobler  system  of  ethics,  his  sys- 
tem must  always  possess  peculiar  and  trans- 
cendent interest,  as  afibrding  (in  conjunction 
with  the  ethics  of  Aristotle)  a  standard  or 
gauge  of  the  highest  and  sublimest  pitch  to 
which  the  unaided  intellect  of  man  can 
aspire  on  these  subjects.  But  independent- 
ly of  this,  we  donot  think  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  dwell  on  his  impassioned  admiration 
and  sublime  and  glowing  delineations  of  the 
morally  fair  and  beautitul,  without  being  in 
some  degree  infected  with  his  ennobling  en- 
thusiasm, in  accordance  with  that  law  by 

*  Penny  Cydopsdia.    Plato;  an  aitkle  neces- 
sarily brief;  IhU  which  will  well  vepay  ptniml. 


which  we  become  more  or  less  assimilated  to 
the  image  of  whatever  is  the  habitual  object 
of  our  delighted  contemplation.  Can  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  have  higher  praise,  than 
that  no  author  has  left  us  more  intense  and 
vivid  pictures  of  ideal  virtue,  or  seems  more 
enamoured  as  he  gazes  on  them,  or  is  more 
likely  to  inspire  his  readers  with  his  own 
elevated  sentiments  %  that  there  is  no  one 
who  has  explored  more  profoundly  the  ana- 
tomy of  man's  moral  nature,  or  laid  bare 
more  skilfully  that  spiritual  mechanism  by 
which,  wholly  apart  from  their  grosser  and 
external  effects,  virtue  and  vice  operate  of 
themselves  on  man's  happiness  or  misery  1 
no  one  in  whose  pages  moral  truth  is  so  va- 
riously or  beautifully  illustrated  1  no  one 
who,  in  the  expression  of  moral  formulas, 
has  approached  nearer  or  so  near  the  very 
words  of  the  Gospel  ?•  '  His  object,'  says 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Ms  to  inspire  the 
love  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  of  beauty  (espe- 

*  Next  to  Homer  and  the  inspired  Hebrew  poeta, 
BO  author  exercised  a  more  powerful 'inflaence  on 
the  congenial  sublimity  of  Kfilton's  genius  than 
Plato.  Often  in  his  poetnr,  but  still  oftener  in  his 
prose  writings,  is  that  induence  conspicuously  re- 
flected. Both  authors  attain,  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently than  almost  any  others,  tnat  highest  species 
of  sublimity— ^e  moral  sublime;  arresting  and 
transfixing  the  soul  by  the  naked  majesty  of  lofty 
sentiments  and  purely  spiritual  abstractions,  and 
readily  dispensing  with  material  and  palpable 
images.  It  is  in  such  lines  as  those  in  which  Milton 
speaks  of  '  the  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity' or  of  *the  mind  as  its  own  place*  which 
*  makes  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven,'  that  his 
muse  soars  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  which  he 
truly  <  unspheres  the  spirit  of  Plato.'  Milton  was 
keenly  aliTe  to  the  beaut v  of  the  outward  world — 
like  '  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,' — and, 
Purifan  though  he  was.  as  much  so  to  tlie  fascinating 
associations  connectea  with  ecclesiastical  architec- 
tiire«  Yet  it  was  not  this  which  made  him  the  sub- 
limest of  all  poets,  but  the  far  rarer  power,  by  which 
his  imagination  excelled  in  clothing  principles  of 
the  simplest  and  severest  character  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  most  impressive  eloquence,  or  the 
most  splendid  poetry.  He  who  will  read  his  won- 
derful description  of  the  *  true  office'  of  a  Christian 
minister,  in  book  ii.,  chap.  3,  of  the  *  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  *  Prelacy,'  or  of 
'  Excommunication/  both  there  and  in  the  2Dd  book 
of  '  Reformation  in  England'  will  readily  concede 
this.  Plato  and  Milton  seem  to  have  been  alike  in 
another  respect,— in  their  defects  as  well  as  in  their 
excellences.  For  both  have  shown  themselves  in- 
capable of  perceiving  any  thing  but  the  truth  of  ul- 
timate principles  ana  the  most  comprehensive  gene- 
ralizations in  morals,  or  of  discerning  the  *  refrac- 
tions' and  deviations  (as  Burke  would  say)  to  which 
abstract  principles  are  subject  when  they  enter  this 
atmosphere  of  earth ;  both  were  alike  destitute  of 
that  practical  sa^city  which  knows  how  to  apply 
ethics  to  politics  m  our  work-a-day  world.  In  mm 
point  of  view.  *  The  Doctrine  of  Divorce,'  and  the 
scheme  of  *  Education,'  will  stand  about  on  the  same 
terei  With  Sato's  moat  Utopian  of  all  republics. 
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eially  of  goodness,  the  highest  beauty),  and 
of  that  supreme  and  eternal  mind,  which 
contains  all  truth  and  wisdom,  all  beauty 
and  goodness.  .  •  .  He  enforced  these 
lessons  by  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  just 
and  beautiful  illustrations^  —  sometimes 
striking  from  their  familiarity,  sometimes 
subduing  by  their  grandeur, — and  hb 
works  are  the  storehouse  from  which  moral- 

*  bts  have,  from  age  to  age,  borrowed  the 
means  of  rendering  moral  instruction  easier 
and  more  delightful.' 

It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  objection,  that 
the  ethics  of  Plato  are  too  elevated  and 
transcendental  for  humanity ;  that  they  are 
founded,  '  not  on  a  principle  of  obligation, 
OB  the  definition  of  duty,  but  on  the  tenden- 
cy to  perfection.'  Now,  while  there  is 
something  in  this,  and  while  there  would  be 
more,  in  case  Plato  had  assigned  moral  ex- 
cellence no  other  supports  than  those  deriv- 
ed from  such  motives,  yet,  among  the  vari- 
ous influences  under  which  human  charac- 
ter is  formed,  surely  the  views  which  he  has 
opened,  and  the  motives  which  he  has  ap- 
pealed to,  arc  entitled  to  all  but  the  highest 
place.  The  contemplation  oi  a  perfection, 
which  humanity  can  never  reach,  b  no, 
without  its  benefit ;  the  reflected  imaget 

/  though  paler  than  the  light  which  produces 

I  it,  will  be  still  in  proportion  to  its  brightness. 

'  Addison's  illustration  of  the  asymptote,  al- 
ways approaching  its  curve,  though  never 
touching  it,  would  still  be  realized.  But,  in 
truth,  the  objection,  as  above  stated,  is  too 
geneial :  Plato  does  not  confine  himself  to 
any  one  topic  of  persuasion,  although  un- 
auestionably  an  abstract  tendency  to  perfec- 
tion is  a  favourite  theme  with  him — as  we 
think  it  ou^ht  to  be.  ^  Perhaps,'  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  after  speaking  of  the 
various  illustrations  by  which  he  represent- 
ed virtue,  ^  in  every  one  of  these,  an  eye, 
trained  in  the  history  of  ethics,  may  disco- 
ver the  germ  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of 
some  subsequent  theory.  But  to  examine 
it  thus,  would  not  be  to  look  at  it  with  the 
eye  of  Plato.  His  aim  was  as  practical  as 
that  of  Socrates.  He  employed  every  topic 
— without  regard  to  its  place  in  a  system,  or 
even  always  to  its  force  as  an  argument — 
which  could  attract  the  small  portion  of 
the  community  then  accessible  to  cultiva- 
tion ;  who,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  had 
no  moral  instructor  but  the  philosopher,  un- 
aided, if  not  thwarted,  by  the  reigning  su- 
povtition ;  for  religion  had  not  then,  besides 
her  own  ^scoveriesi  brought  down  the  most 
lawful  and  the  most  Deautoiil  forms  of  moral  [  giUe."  Nay,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  renaik, 
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truth  to  the  humUest  station  in  human  so- 
ciety.' 

Nor  must  it,  in  justice,  be  forgotten,  that 
no  one  has  insisted  more  ui^ently  on  the 
coincidence,  the  indissoluble  alliance,  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness.  In  this,  as 
Macintosh  has  observed,  there  is  no  real 
discrepancy  between  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
'  Neither  distinguished  the  eleoients,  which 
they  represented  as  constituting  the  supreme 
good,  from  each  other,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
a  fear  of  appearing  to  separate  them.'  But, 
he  adds  with  admirable  discrimination, 
*  Plato  more  habitually  considered  happiness 
as  the  natural  fruit  of  virtue ;  Aristotle 
oftener  viewed  virtue  as  the  means  of  attain- 
ing happiness.'  Nor  is  this  an  unimpor- 
tant distinction — snd,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  to 
Plato's  advantage  ;  for,  though  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature  requires  to  be  *■  uudergird- 
cd'  by  all  sorts  of  supports,  and  we  would 
not,  therefore,  withdraw  one  of  them,  it  is 
not  of  little  moment  whether  the  calculation 
of  interest  or  the  appreciation  of  the  morally 
(air  and  beautiful  has  the  habitual  ascenden- 
cy in  our  thoughts ;  it  cannot  be  the  same 
to  our  moral  nature,  whether  our  eye  con- 
stsntly  dwells  delighted  on  that  fiit  and  fertile 
soil  through  which  the  stream  of  virtuous 
action  flows,  and  which  it  so  prosperously 
irrigates,  or  on  the  transparent  and  beautiful 
stream  itself.  Let* but  a  man  always  think 
that  he  is  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  for  his 
interest,  however  true  it  may  be  in  the  long 
run  and  on  the  great  scale,  yet  that  ever- 
present  thought  will  narrow  his  mind  to  sel- 
fishness. The  further  Question, — whether 
the  perception  of  moral  distinctions  be  natu- 
ral or  acquired, — is,  for  our  present  purpose, 
comparatively  immaterial:  it  is  sufficient, 
however  deduced,  that  it  exists. 

Plato  not  simply  imbibed  the  lofty  ethical 
spirit  and  maxims  of  his  master,  but  when 
he  descants  on  such  themes,  he  surrounds 
them  with  a  halo  of  eloquence,  which  his 
master  was  incapable  of  imparting  to  them. 
Yet  there  is  another  characteristic  of  his 
practical  ethics  still  more  striking  than  their 
eloquence  :  it  is  the  astonishing  decision,  as 
well  as  sublinuty ,  of  his  principles,  and  their 
close  approximation  to  'the  evaoselical 
modes  of  expression.  Whatever  may  be  the 
assumptions  and  extravagances  of  his  phy- 
sics, and  the  obscurities  and  mysteries  of  hb 
metaphysics,  or  however  visionary  the  cha- 
racter of  hb  political  speculations,  the  great 
principles  of  hb  ethical  system  are  clear  as 
the  light,  and  as  sublime  as  they  are  intelli- 
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that  while  in  his  profound  impression  of  the 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  he  has  so  often 
refrained  from  a  dogmatical  assertion  of  his 
opinions ;  while  his  dialogues  on  metaphy- 
sical and   critical   subjects  sometimes  seem 
little  more  than  the  play  of  an  ingenious  and 
highly  subtle   intellect,   and  contain   more 
frequently  refutations  of  the  errors  of  othei*s, 
or  hints   for  the  adjustment  of  apparently 
conflicting  truths,  than  the  establishment  of 
any  positive  doctrines  of  his  own  ;  while  his 
Socrates  perpetually  professes  that  he  as- 
serts nothing,  but  merely  examines  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  and  in  that  natural  process 
of  investigation,   avows  that  in   confuting 
others,  he  has  also  sometimes  confuted  him- 
self, or,  as  in  the  Protagoras,  finds  that  he 
has  changed  sides  with  h}s  opponent ;  while 
these  are  so  frequently  the  characteristics 
of  Plato's  manner,  that  he  has  even  been 
unjustly  considered  by  many  as  the  patron 
of  scepticism,  it  is  singular  that  on  those 
practical  questions  of  morals,  in  which,  in 
the  absence  of  revelation,  there  was  just  as 
much  speculative  difficulty,  and  a  still  greater 
danger  of  an  erroneous  bias  from  the  influ- 
ence of  selfishness  and  passion,  Plato  is  as 
firm  as  a   rock,   and   invariably  takes  the 
nobler  side.     In  spite  of  the  apparent  per- 
plexities of  the  moral  administrapon  of  the 
universe,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  spectacle 
of  prosperous  iniquity  and  oppressed  virtue, 
it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  discern  the  tenden- 
cies of  those  great  laws,  to  which  their  full 
development  is  not  at  present  accorded  ;  and 
he  declares  the  certainty  of  their  ultimate 
triumph  in  opposition  to  every  doubt  in  his 
own  breast,  and  every  plausible  but  narrow 
theory  issuing  from  minds  less  lofty  than  his 
own.      That  *  might  can  never   constitute 
right,' — wi.atever  creed   might   be  shame- 
lessly avowed  by  some  of  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogues,  and  might  be  welcome  to  the 
vanity    and   ambition    of   many   a    young 
Athenian  ;  that  perfect  virtue  is  the  highest 
element  of  happiness,  and  would,  if  possess- 
ed,  assuredly   secure  it ;  that  the  morally 
wrong  can  never  be  the  truly  expedient ; 
that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  cannot  bi^ 
severed;  that  it  is   always,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  better  '  to  suffer  an  injury 
than  to  do  one  ;'  that  even  the  most  suc- 
cessful crime  is  but  a  splendid  misery,  and 
involves,  by  inevitable  necessity,  in  the  re- 
morse it  awakens  and  the  passions  it  nurtures, 
its  own  invisible  but  infallible  avengers ; 
that  only  he  is  a  virtuous  man  who  acts  as 
virtue  bids  him,  even  though  he  could  be 
assured  that  neither  detection  nor  puniah- 


ment  ^waited  his  crimes,  and  that  he  might 
commit  them  under  the  privilege  of  the  ring 
of  Gyges  ;  '  that  virtue  is  hersi^lf  the  soul's 
best  recompense,'  though  it  is  true  that  all 
meaner  felicities  swell  the  pomp  of  her  re- 
tinue ; — these  maxims  he  often  proclaims 
with  an  authority  as  undoubting  as  if  no 
plausible  theories  (so  natural  in  the  abitence 
of  a  better  revelation  than  the  ordinary 
course  of  this  world  can  supply)  might  be 
urged  against  them  ;  nay,  with  a  courage 
and  commanding  greatness  which  might 
well  put  to  the  blush  many  profi'ssed  the- 
orists in  ethics,  who  have  enjoyed  a  light 
for  which  Socrates  and  Plato  could  only 
wait  and  hope. 

And  in  the  same  manner,  in  relation  to 
the  kindred  questions, — on  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  which  the  truth  and  consistency  of 
the  lofty  moral  maxims,  just  adverted  to,  so 
much  depend, — on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retribution,  Plato, 
if  not  quite  free  from  those  fluctuations  of 
feeling  and  opinion  which  were  unavoidable 
to  a  deeply  reflecting  mind  and  especially  a 
heathen  mind,  is  yet  far  more  decisive  than 
any  preceding  philosopher,  and  uniformly 
favorable  to  the  mere  sublime  and  elevated 
view.  Yielding  in  these  casi's  to  a  noble 
instinct  rather  tjian  trusting  to  the  hesitation 
and  caution  of  a  subtle  but  inadequate  rea- 
son ;  supplying  the  defifcts  of  argument  by  a 
faith  that  must  be  true,  which   it  would  be 

* 

ignominy  to  think  false,  he  teaches  those 
doctrines  which  a  nature  worthy  of  immor- 
tality would  wish  to  be  proved,  even  if  it 
could  not  fully  prove  them,  and  strains  every 
nerve  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which 
scepticism  is  so  well  content  to  leave  un- 
solved.* Imprisoned  like  the  rest  of  his 
species  in  that  dark  cave  in  which  he  repre- 
sents the  human  race  as  lying  bound,  per- 
ceiving only  the  images  and  shadows  of 
realities,  and  fortriing  imperfect  guesses  of 
their  nature  and  relations,  he  turns  his  eyes 

♦  How  near  do  the  following  sentences  come  to 
certain  Scriptural  expressions: — *We  must  then 
suppose  of  the  righteous  mnii,  that  though  he  may 
be  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  or  any  oihcr  sccmiyig 
evil,  yet  to  him  these  thin^  will  terminate  in  some 
good — living  or  dead.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  he  who 
ardently  desires  to  t)e  a  just  man,  and,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  virtue,  to  resemble  the  Deity  as  far  as  hu- 
manity wiU  permit,  can  ever  be  un(^n.rcd  for  by  the 
Gods.* — RqnMic,  Lib.  10.  It  is  a  scniimeul  he  fre- 
quently gives  expression  to.  Nor  less  philosophical 
than  beautiful  is  that  declaration  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  'Laws'  by  which  Bolingbroke  mi^ht  have 
learned  someihiDg  of  the  real  proportions  ol  spiritual 
things,  *  That  probably  it  were  no  diliicult  thing  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Cfods  are  as  mindful  of  the  mi- 
niit*ai<Mr  the  vast.' 
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eagerly  towards  the  light,  and  longs  to  climb 
the  steep  ascent  to  a  more  perfect  day.  The 
contrast  between  the  buoyant  and  confident 
spirit  of  thp  Platonic  Socrates  when  treating 
of  these  subjects,  and  the  cautious,  not  to  say 
sceptical  tone,  which  ho  so  often  adopts  on 
others,  is  certainly  surprising,  and,  we  do 
not  think,  has  been  sufUciently  observed. 

The  feature  now  referred  to  must  be  ad- 
ttiitted  to  constitute  a  singular  merit.  To 
us,  indeed,  indulged  with  a  better  guide 
than  his  philosophy,  the  truths  he  uttered 
may  sound  elementary ;  though  who  among 
modern  writers  could  have  illustrated  them 
vith  the  eloquence  of  Plato  1  But  in  that 
twilight  in  which  he  speculated,  amidst  the 
frequent  doubts  even  of  those  who  might  in 
general  sympathize  with  his  hopes  and 
aspirations,  and  amidst  the  incessant,  plau- 
sible, and  practical  denial  of  these  truths  on 
the  part  of  all  who  wished  them  false,  his 
conclusions  show  a  vast  comprehensiveness 
and  elevation  of  mind  ;  and  entitle  him  to 
that  appellation  which  one  of  oar  greatest 
British  divines  hesitates  not  to  bestow  upon 
him,  of  the  *  great  pagan  iheologue.' 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr,  Macaulay, 
in  his  essay  on  Bacon,  that  the  inductive 
philosophy  is  fivounibly  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
Jrailfnl  philosophy  ; — fruitful  of  useful  dis- 
coveries and  impirtant  practical  results  in 
every  department  of  science  ; — while  that 
of  the  ancient  world  was  generally  barren, 
occupied  either  with  useless  subtleties  and 
logomachies,  or  exhausting  itself  on  ques- 
tions which  are  totally  beyond  the  province 
of  the  human  faculties;  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  the  ancient  philosopher  too  otten  even 
contemptuously  looked  down  on  that  hum- 
ble office  of  interpreting  nature,  in  which 
Bacon  places  the  sum  of  philosophy.  The 
remark  is  just,  and  the  conclusion  in  favour 
of  Bacon\s  philosophy  incontestible ;  nor, 
80  far  as  time  was  consumed  in  profitless  and 
idle  subtleties,  can  even  an  apology  be  ofH^- 
ed  in  behalf  of  the  ancients.  For  anything 
one  can  see,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  wiser  to  have  spent  in  examining  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  the  time 
and  mental  energy  which  were  wasted  in 
vainly  devising  theories  of  metaphysics  ;  but 
in  relation  to  the  questions  which  turned  on 
the  destinies  oft  man,  and  the  theory  of  mo- 
rals, who  can  wonder  that,  in  the  absence  of 
an  authoritative  guide,  the  human  mind  was 
irresistibly  attracted  to  perpetual  meditation 
on  such  themes  }  Such  is  their  tremendous 
iniportance  (however  solved)  in  the  eye  of 


any  man  who  deserves  the  title  of  a  thinking 
being,  that  it  is  surely  no  wonder  that  the 
most  acute  and  inquisitive  understandings-^ 
that  is,  those  which  are  abstractedly  the  best 
fitted  for  the  iavestigatioas  of  science—^ 
should  have  been  absolutely  fascinated  and 
riveted  by  them  ;  or  that  they  could  hardly 
persuade  themselves  that  they  could  have 
leisure  for  any  purely  material  studies,  till 
they  had  attained  something  like  certainty 
on  points  of  incomparably  higher  moment. 
Little  as  the  multitude  may  have  felt  these 
things,  there  must  have  been  many  powers 
ful  minds  who,  as  they  questioned  the  mute 
oracles  of  nature — mute,  we  mean,  on  such 
points — must  have  been  ready  to  exclaim, 
in  the  sublime  words  of  Pascal,  ^  Le  silence 
^ternel  de  ces  espaces  infinis  mVffraie.' 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  among  the  least  of  our 
incidental  obligations  to  that  Book  in  which 
so  many  myriads  have  found  repose  from 
the  ceaseless  questions  which  must  often 
have  agitated  thegreatest  sages  of  antiquity, 
that  so  large  a  portrtm  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect of  our  race^-the  intellect  of  a  Bacon,  a 
Newton,  a  Pascal,  a  Locke— has,  in  fact, 
accepted  its  decisions  on  these  questions, 
and  thus  been  free  to  pursue  the  path  of 
science  within  the  limits  and  in  the  direc- 
tion, in  which  alone  human  science  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted. 

But  neith'T  have  we  j'et  stated  all  Plato's 
claims  to  sonie  place  in  the  vernacular  lite- 
rature of  all  civilized  nations. 

To  the  generality  of  readers,  large  frag- 
ments of  the  Platonic  writings  possess  an 
interest  quite  separate  from  th**  merits  or 
faults  of  Plato's  positive  philosophy,  and 
even  from  his  success  or  failure  in  his  mo<ie 
of  .tre:itin<j  the  particular  subjects  of  the 
several  dialoinies.  That  intert^st  consists 
not  in  the  formal  instructions  given,  nor  in 
the  continuity  with  which  some  one  subject 
is  pursued,  but  in  a  great  measure  in  the  in- 
cidental topics  so  gracefully  introduced,  and 
in  tlie  general  charm  and  sweetness  of  the 
composition ;  in  striking  apophthegms  of 
moral  wisdom,  and  the  beautiful  images 
which  embellish  them ;  in  the  lively  illus- 
trations which  his  reasonings  perpetually 
derive  from  historic  fact  and  jKietic  fiction ; 
in  original  and  profound  reflections  on  hu- 
man nature,  most  happily  expressed;  in 
accurate  and  vivid  sketches  of  individual 
character,  or  of  classes  of  men,  who  still 
have  their  typ?8  among  all  nations  ;  in  his  fe- 
licitous scenic  descriptions,  his  animated  dia- 
lo<rue,and  rare  literary  beauties  of  every  kind, 
Mr  Lewes  has  remarked  of  the  Republic, 
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that  ^'  by  reducing  it  to  its  theoretical  for- 
mula, we  are  doubtless  viewing  it  in  its 
most  unfavourable  light.  Its  value  and  its 
interest  do  not  consist  in  its  political  ideas, 
but  in  its  collateral  ideas  on  education,  reli- 
gion, and  morals."  This  is  equally  true'  of 
most  of  his  other  productions.  They  abound 
in  beauties  which  will  not  fade  with  the  spe- 
culations with  which  they  are  intermingled, 
and  may  be  appreciated  by  persons  who 
care  nothing  i(x  the  philosophy  of  the  au- 
thor, or,  indeed,  very  little  for  any  other 
philosophy. 

The  sublime  manner  io  which  Plato  an- 
nounces and  proves  the  great  paradox  in  the 
Gorgias,  that  to  do  an  injury  is  the  greatest 
of  evils ;  and  that  equal  paradox,  that  he 
who  commits  crime  with  impunity  is  a  yet 
more  pitiable  object  than  he  who  is  punished 
ibr  it,  inasmuch  as  punishment  is  the  ap- 
propriate medicine  of  the  soul,  and  may  re- 
claim it  ;•>— the  impressive  declaration  which 
Tacitus  has  vouched  and  verified,  that  if 
we  could  but  see  the  heart  of  a  tyrant  we 
should  behold  it  torn  and  tormented  by  its 
own  avenging  passions;  or  that  opposite 
picture  of  the  all-entrancing  loveliness  of  vir- 
tue, ^  if  she  could  but  be  seen  ;^ — the  strik- 
ing reply  to  Agathon,  when  the  latter  said 
that  he  could  not  dispute  against  Socrates, 
'  You  are  not  able,  my  Agathon ,  to  argue 
against  the  truth,  for  to  argue  against  So- 
crates is  nothing  difficult;^ — the  beatitifb) 
description  of  a  contented  old  age,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Republic,  where  the  vene- 
rable Cephalus,  in  reply  to  Socrates'  ques- 
tion as  to  how  he  finds  the  road  which  his 
younger  companions  most  travel  after  him, 
avows  that  he  feels,  in  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  the  passions,  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  their  pleasures  f — 
the  apposite  warning  in  the  Prots^goras  to 
the  eager  candidate  for  the  dangerous  pri- 
vilege of  a  sophist's  instructions,  that  we 
ought  to  be  much  more  cautious  in  the  pur- 
chase of  mental  than  bodily  aliment,  inas- 
much as  science  cannot  be  carried  away  in 
any  material  vessel,  and  examined  after- 
wards, but  must  be  taken  home  in  the  soul 
itself,  so  that  the  purchaser  goes  away  with 
his  blessing  or  his  curse  cleaving  to  him ; — 
the  scene  in  the  same  magnificent  Dialogue, 
in  which  the  pompous  soj^st  is  represented 
as  declaiming  while  be  walks  in  tne  porch 
of  Callias,  accompanied  bv  the  troop  of 
youths  who  followed  him  m>m  all  parts  of 
Greece,  ^  charmed  by  his  voice  as  if  he  had 
been  another  Qrpheusi'  and  who,  as  he 
retebes  the  end  or  his  walk,  divide  prompt* 


ly  to  the  right  and  left,  and  obsequiously 
form  again  in  his  rear ; — the  profound  moral 
anatomy  in  parts  of  the  Philebus,  in  which 
Plato  reasons  on   man's  chief  good,   and 
shows  that  neither  pleasure  nor  intellect — 
Uhe  vase  of  honey'  nor  '  the  vase  of  cold 
but  healthful  water' — is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute it ; — the  communings  of  Socrates  with 
his  internal  self  (represei>ted  at  the  close 
of  the   Hippias  Major),  when   he  returns 
home  to  night  and  solitude,  self-accused  for 
the  inflation  of  supposed  knowledge  into 
which  he  might  have  been  betrayed  during 
the  day ; — ^the  beautiful  myth  of  the  cha- 
rioteer and  his  ill-yoked  steeds,  by  which 
Plato  shadows  forth,  in  the  Phaedrus,  the 
contest  between  the  intellect  and  the  pas- 
sions, or  that,  agais,  in  the  Goi^ias,  by 
which  he  introduces  the  doctrine  of  future 
retribution,  when  the  soul  itself  b  to  come 
before  the  ineorruptible  tribunal,  ^  uncloth- 
ed '  of  all  the  adventitious  things  which  now 
disturb  our  judgment ; — his  assertion,  in  the 
same  place,  of  the  perpetuity  in  that  future 
state  of  the  moral  habits  acquired  now,  and 
that  the  traces  of  evil  passions  remain  in  the 
soul,  like  scars  of  ignominy  on  the  body ; — 
the  ^  ravishing  description  '  of  Socrates  and 
Pheedrus  loitering  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer  noon  on  the  banks  of  the  '  cool 
Ilissus,'  where  we  seem  to  hear   (so  musi- 
cal its  eloquence),  the  whisper  of  the  wind 
in  the  plane-tree  and  through  the  long  erass, 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  and  the 
chirping  of  the  grasshoppers,  summer-like 
and  shrill; — the   enthusiasm  of    the  sage 
(who  rarely  wandered  beyond  the  walls  of 
Athens,  and  professed,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  *•  fields  and  trees  would  teach  him  no- 
thing, while  the  men  in  the  city  could,')  on 
being  surprised  into  momentary  rapture  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery ; — the  humorous 
account  of  his  being  led  thither — just  as 
animals  are  allured  onward  by  leaves  or 
fruit — by  the  promised  manuscript  of  Ly- 
sias,  which  Phedrus  carries  under  nis  cloak ; 
— the  sublime  prayer,  not  unlike  that  for 
which  the  wisest  of  men  was  so  signally 
rewarded,  with  which  the  Dialogue  closes, 
— 'Grant,  ye   GoAs,  that   I  may  become 
beautiful  within,  and  that  whatever  of  ex-      / 
ternal  good  I  possess  may  be  friendly  to  my      / 
internal  purity:  let  me   account  the  wise     / 
man  rich  ;  and  of  wealth  let  me  have  only     / 
so  much  as  a  prudent  man  can  bear  or  em-    - 
ploy ;'— the  sweet  and  solemn  leave-taking  ■ 
of  the  world  and  his  judges,  and  the  confi- 
dent declaration  at  the  close  of  the  Apolo- 
gy, that '  death  is  gain,^  together  with  those 
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passages,  more  sweet  and  solemD  still,  with 
whick  the  Phsedo  has  immortalized  hil  mar- 
^rrdora,  and  which  Cicero  declared  he  could 
■ever  read  without  tears ; — these  beauties, 
and  a  thousand  others  like  them,  must  give 
delight  to  every  man  of  taste  and  feeling, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  gene- 
nd  value  or  worthlessness  of  the  speculations 
with  which  they  are  connected.  .Although, 
like  scenes  from  Shakspeare's  plays,  they 
will  be  relished  most  by  readers  who  can 
aee  them  in  their  proper  place,  with  all  that 
introduces  and  surrounds  them,  they  are  yet 
inexpiteiibly  charmins  even  taken  by  them- 
selves. Plato,  as  a  whole,  must,  of  course, 
be  left  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  scho- 
lar and  the  philosopher ;  but  there  are  ports 
of  him  which  challenge  a  m«ch  more  gene- 
ral admiration :  just  as  Bacon^s  Essays  have 
been  read  with  pleasure  by  thousands  who 
never  aspired  to  master  the  Novum  Orga- 
uum.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure,  if 
he  were  obliged  to  choose,  that  he  would 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  prefer  the  wide-world 
homage  which  is  the  reward  of  excellences, 
which  the  wide  world  can  appreciate,  to  the 
more  circumscribed  admiration  of  the  little 
circle  which  can  enter  into  his  philosophy. 
Philosophies,  alas !  for  the  most  part,  are  of 
mortal  birth,  and  expire ;  but  genuine  elo- 
quence and  poetry  are  immortal. 

We  shall  now,  as  we  proposed,  attempt 
an  analysis  of  Plato^s  literary  genius,  and 
afterwards  state  precisely  what  we  should 
wish  to  see  attempted  in  the  way  of  transla* 
tion. 

The  mind  of  .this  great  philosopher  mani- 
festly belonged  to  that  very  small  class  in 
which  nature  has  not  contented  herself 
with  bestowing  some  one  or  two  faculties 
in  extraordinary  strength— compensating  her 
partial  eenerosity  by  a  more  niggardly  allot- 
ment of  other  intellectual  endowments ; 
Bor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  a  mind  on 
which  she  had  bestowed  the  most  various 
endowments  in  equal  but  moderate  pro- 
portion ;  it  belonged  to  that  select  order  to 
which  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  Pascal  and 
Leibnitz,  are  to  be  referred.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  mind  on  which  nature  had 
resolved  to  lavish  all  her  gifts  in  their  most 
splendid  variety,  and  most  harmonious  com- 
binations, rich  alike  in  powers  of  invention 
and  acquisition  ;  equally  massive  and  light ; 
strong  and  vigorous,  yet  pliable  and  versa- 
tile ;  master  at  once  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion ;  in  which  originality  and  subtlety  of 
intellect  are  surrounded  by  all  the  minister- 
iag  aida  of  imagination,  wit,  bumor,  and 


eloquence.  The  structure  of  such  a  mind 
resembles  some  masterpiece  of  classic  ar- 
chitecture, in  which  the  marble  columns 
rise  from  their  deep  foundation  exquisitely 
fashioned  and  proportioned,  surmounted 
with  elaborate  and  ornamented  capitals, 
and  supporting  an  entablature  inscribed  with 
all  forms  of  the  beautiful. 

Plato^s  style  is  unrivalled :  ho  wielded  at 
will  all  the  resources  of  the  most  copious, 
flexible^  and  varied  instrument  of  thought, 
through  which  the  mind  of  man  has  yet 
breathed  the  music  of  eloquence.  Not  less 
severely  simple  and  refined  when  he  pleases 
than  Pascal, — between  whom  and  Plato 
there  are  many  resemblances,  as  in  beauty 
of  intellect,  in  the  choracter  of  their  wit, 
in  aptitude  for  abstract  science,  and  in  moral 
wisdom, — the  Greci^  philosopher  is  ca- 
pable of  assuming  every  mood  of  thought 
and  of  adopting  the  tone,  imagery,  and  dic- 
tion appropriate  to  each.  Like  Pascal,  he 
can  be  by  turns'  profound,  sublime,  pathetic, 
sarcastic,  playful ;  but  with  afar  more  abso- 
lute command  over  all  the  varieties  of 
manner  and  style.*  He  could  pass  by  the 
most  easy  and  rapid  transitions  from  the 
majestic  eloquence,  which  made  the  Greeks 
say  that  if  Jupiter  had  spoken  the  language 
of  mortals,  he  would  have  spoken  in  that 
of  Plato,  to  that  homely  style  of  illustration 
and  those  highly  idiomatic  modes  of  expres- 
sion, which  mark  the  colloquial  manners  of 
his  Socrates,  aad  which,  as  Alcibiades,  in 
his  eulogium,  observes,  might  induce  a 
stranger  to  say  that  the  talk  of  the  latter 
was  all  about  shoemakers  and  tailors,  carpen- 
ters and  braziers*! 

*  Some  aathor  (if  we  mistake  not)  finds  a  resem- 
blance between  the  humor  of  Pascal  and  that  of 
Aristophanes.  We  wonder  that  the  j aster  paraJld 
of  Plato  did  not  sugyrest  itself.  Ab  Voltaire  said  of 
the  Provincial  Letters,  that  *  the  comedies  of  Molidrt 
did  not  sarpam  them  in  wit,  nor  the  eloquence  of 
Bossuet  in  sublimity/  so  it  may  be  said  of  Plato, 
that  Aristophanes  scarcely  surpasses  him  in  hHmonr, 
or  Demosthenes  in  ekx^uenee.  Pascal  and  Plato 
also  resembled  each  other  in  their  deep  melancholy, 
as  well  as  in  their  happy  powers  of  raillery.  How 
often  has  that  anion  of  refined  wit  and  profound 
sadness  Iwen  seen  in  the  same  genios  f 

t  *  Aristotle,'  says  Mr.  Lewes, « capitally  describes 
Plato*s  style  as  a  middle  species  of  diction  between 
prose  and  verse.'  Bat  this  critical  dictum  of  Aristo- 
tle mast  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  certain 
portions  of  Plato's  compositions ;  it  is  false,  if  in- 
tended to  designate  any  one  uniform  manner,  for 
no  SQch  uniformity  is  to  be  found.  Mr.  Lewes 
himself  not  only  admits  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
Plato  passages' of  the  most  diverse  beauty,  but  de- 
scribes them  with  great  vivacity  (vol.  i.,  p.  29); 
though  when  he  says  Plato  *  has  scarcely  any  imagt- 
fy,>  he  wiU,  we  think,  fiad  few  to  coincide  with  him. 
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Minds  thu»  replenisfied  and  adorned  with 
every  8t^cies  of  intellectual  excellence, 
with  an  equal  variety  and  symmetry  ot 
powers,  are  indeed  of  rare  occurrence. 
When  they  are  permitted  to  appear  among 
us,  their  productions  are  what  we  have 
stated  Plato^s  to  he,  as  reonurkahle  for  their  . 
form  us  for  their  mailer.  Great  and  original 
conceptions  are  hodied  forth  clothed  in  cor- 
responding heauty  of  attire  ;  the  works  are 
theiTMelves  grand  exhibitions  of  artistic 
ability,  as  well  as  repositories  of  brilliant 
theories  or  profound  speculation.  As 
such,  they  are  well  worthy  of  our  study ; 
just  as  we  gaze  delighted  on  sone  antique 
iKase  or  statue,  not  simply  or  even  chiefly 
for  the  precious  gold  or  marble  of  which  it 
is  made,  but  stiU  more  for  the  exquisite 
form  in  which  tkey  are  Hioulded,  and  the 
exquisite  skill  and  taste  which  have  presid- 
ed over  the  workmanship.  Indeed,  with 
regard  to  the  inflnence  of  human  composi- 
tions OD  mankind — their  permanent  influ- 
ence— the  form  is  as  essential  as  the  matter; 
and,  we  may  add,  harder  to  be  attained. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Provincial  Letters 
of  Pascal :  many  minds  probably  couid  have 
supplied  the  mere  substance  and  staple  of 
the  argument  which  runs  through  that 
beautiful  texture  ;  but  the  consummate  ar- 
rangenient  the  conception  and  conduct  of 
the  whole  the  lively  dialogue — the  drama- 
lie  painting — the  perpetual  wit — the  power- 
ful eloquence — the  singular  originality — 
who  but  himself  could  have  combined  1 

Great  as  is- the  dramatic  skill  of  Pascal  in 
that  astonishing  perforniance,  not  surpassed 
in  our  judgment  by  tiiat  displayed  in-  aay 
single  dialogue  of  Plato,  the  latter  has  givon 
us  a  far  more  diversified  exhibition  of  simi- 
lar powers.  And  certainly,  as  a  proof  of 
genius^  the  strength  ami  facility  with  which 


is  mote  correct  when  he  says  that  his  illcrstra- 
lioDs  are  *  :or  the  most  part  homely  and  familiar.' 

In  irmh,  it  were  as  etsy  to  state  in  one  word  what 
h  thi  hue  of  the  rainbow,  as  to  describe  by  one 
epithet  the  many-coloured  dietion  of  Plato.  Speei- 
mens  of  a  style  as  severely  logical  as  that  of  Locke, 
as  simple  and  elegant  as  that  of  Addison,  as  impas- 
sioned ani  elevated  as  that  of  Milton  in  the  more 
lofty  portioBs  of  his  semi-poetic  profie,  may  all  be 
Ibund  in  his  works. — The  work  of  Mr.  Levres  is  a 
very  lively  one,  and  contains  mnch  instruction  in  a 
small  compass.  We^must  confess,  however,  that 
for  a  prcfessed  sceptic  concerning  the  truth  of  any 
and  all  systems  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  his 
manner  is  sometimes  a  little  too  dogmatical.  The 
Au^orum  (^philosophy  has  almost  as  much  reason 
to  be  sceptical  of  his  conclusions,  as  the  philosophers 
he  exammes:  whether  his  opinion  as  to  what  were 
thetr  opinions,  be  correct,  most  be  often  as  dubious 
aa  those  opioioiis  themselves^ 


he  shapes  and  animates  the  very  difficult 
form  into  which  he  has  thrown  his  specula- 
tions, 7S  even  still  more  extraordinary  than 
are  the  speculations  themselves.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  embody  the  r^^suits  of 
philosophy  in  a  plain  didactic  statement ;. 
but  to  givie  them,  without  serious  injury 
to  their  force  or  elearaess  (especiailly  when 
the  subjects  are  abstruse,  and  the  points  of 
discussion  subtle),  in  the  form  and  colour  of 
a  fictitious  dialogue,  throughout  which  vari- 
ous characters,  dramatically  conceived  and 
sustained,  utter  the  sentiments  appropriate 
to  each;  in^ which  the  collcquial  language  of 
actual  liie  is  preserved,  and  amidst  all  these 
interruptions,  transitioas,  and  naturally  con- 
ceived incidt'Dts  which  impart  verisimilitude 
to  the  whole  is  a  task  which,  but  for  the 
success  of  Plato,  might  have  been  supposed 
impossible,  since  of  all  writers  Plato  has 
alone  succeeded  in  it.  Not  that  we  feet 
disposed  t»  contest  Mr.  Lewes's  adjudica- 
tioos,  that  even  Plato  ^  ofien  sacrificed 
the  general  effect  to  his  scrupulous  dialec- 
tics ;'  and  that  his  incessant  repetitions  were 
designed  '  deeply  to  impress  on  the  readerV 
mind  the  real  force  of  his  method.'  Such  a 
compromise,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  sacri- 
fice of  the  dramatic  interest,  is  unavoidabIe> 
where  the  ultiuiate  object  is  didactic  and 
argumentative,  and  not  the  appropriate 
pleasure  of  poetry.  But  it  will  be  readily 
conceded  that  Plato  has  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  solution  of  this  problem — this 
union  of  incompatibles  than  any  other 
writer  ;  while  in  some  dialogues — as  in  the 
Protagoras,  which  Schleiermacher  regards 
as  designed  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  the 
dialosi:»tic  method  of  Socrates — the  unioi> 
of  philosophical  matter  and  dramatic  skill 
is  all  but  perfect.  To  deliver  didactic  mat- 
ter in  theybnn  of  a  dialogic  has  been  ofter> 
attempted ;  as  by  Cicero,  Henry  More, 
Fenelon,  Bisliop  Berkeley,  and  Bishop 
Hurd.  But  m  general,  even  the  better 
specimens  of  philosophical  dialogue  wholly 
fail  in  dramatic  power,  and  are  little  else  thai> 
a  loose  contexturt'  of  prolonged  declamations 
in  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  personages. 
No  one  can  read  the  philosophical  dialogues 
of  Cicero,  for  example,  without  feeling  the 
immense  interval  between  himself  and  the- 
great  model  which  he  so  ardently  admired, 
but  so  imperfectly  imitated. 

The  conception  and  conduct  of  Plato's 
dialogues  show  a  peculiar  species  of  dra- 
matic skill  of  the  vt*ry  highest  order.  The 
scenes  are  often  laid,  the  plot  contrived,  and 
the  characters  and  incidents  invented,  with 
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consnmtnate  juc^gment.  The  persons  of  the 
drama  staod  out  in  their  appropriate  charac- 
teristics as  distioctly  as  the  various  forms  in 
a  group  of  Greek  statuary, — diveisified  in 
their  expression  and  their  attitudes,  but  all 
natural  and  all  beautiful. 

*  The  Socratic  Dialogues,'  says  Gniy,  in 
those  posthumous  fragments  of  criticism 
ivhich  givd  him  as  distinguished  a  name 
among  scholars  as  he  had  long  possessed 
among  poets,  '  arc  a  kind  of  dramas,  where- 
in the  time,  the  place,  and  the  characters 
are  almost  as  exactly  marked  as  in  a  true 
theatrical  representation.' 

The  centre  of  nearly  all  these  groups  of 
philosophic  painting  is  Socrates — a  wonder- 
ful portrait  for  distinctness  and  individuality, 
even  if  it  were  a  mere  copy  of  the  great 
prototype ;  and  a  still  more  wonderful  crea- 
tion if,  as  is  certain,  it  is  in  many  respects 
un  ideal  representation  of  the  artist's  master. 
How  far  it  was  the  one,  and  how  far  the 
other,  has  been  matter  of  much  dispute 
among  the  critics.  That  the  great  moral 
sage  of  Greece  was,  at  all  events,  a  very 
extraordinary  character  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent even  from  the  less  ambitious  delinea- 
tion by  Xcnophon.  That  he  was  profoundly 
versed  in  his  favourite  science — that  of  Man. 
for  which  he  had  forsaken  his  early  physical 
studies,  because  he  had  found  them  unsatis- 
factory ;  that  he  taught  the  most  sublime 
and  elevated  ethics  the  heathen  world  had 
ever  attained  ;  that  he  gave  his  instructions 
gratuitously ;  that  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  noble,  and,  as  he  sup|K)sed,  divinely 
appointed  mission,*  he  utterly  neglected  his 
private  affairs — being  of  An  opposite  opinion 
lo  Horace  Walpole,  '  that  the  public  is  big 
enough  to  take  care  cf  itself;'  that  he  main- 
tained incessant  warfare  with  the  tribe  of 
wandering  sophists  who,  for   hire,  taught 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  that  difficult  sabject  the 
*  dtemon' of  Socrates.  The  diverse  inlerprelalioas 
put  upon  the  language  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  re- 
specting it  are  well  known.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by  Wig^rs, 
and  many  other  scholars,  is  substantially  correct : 
that  Socrates,  like  so  many  other  highly-giAcd 
and  susceptible  minds,  wns  not  without  a  tin^c 
of  enthusiasm,  and  sincerely  attributed  the  sud- 
den and  imperious  suggestion  of  some  premoni- 
tions and  'present! mcnts,  for  which  he  could  ncK 
otherwise  account,  to  a  preternatural  origin.  We 
do  not  believe  him  to  have  been  really  inspired,  as 
some  suppose — the  invocation  of  Erasmus, '  Sunrte 
Sneratts^ora  pro  nnhis*  does  not  rise  to  our  lips — but 
we  could  almost  as  readily  bring  ourselves  to  re- 
peat it,  18  imagine  him  tb«  knacf^  to  which  the 
theory  of  some  of  his  professed  admirers,  among 
our  too  accommodating  German  interpreteri,woul<J[, 
(however  uniatentioaallj),  reduce  him. 


those  pernicious  mysteries  of  dishonest  logic 
and  deceptive  rhetoric  which  corrupted  the 
Athenian  youth  ;  that  he  was  simple  in  his 
manners,  sincere  in  his  actions,  of  incor- 
ruptible integrity  and  constancy,  capable  of 
uttering  truth  in  the  face  of  all  danger,  and 
incapable  of  uttering  falsehood  to  escape  it, 
— all  this  history  authenticates.  Of  bis  in- 
vincible love  of  justice,  he  gave  a  noble 
example  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
ever  exercised  the  magisterial  functions,  op- 
posing single  handed,  and  at  the  hazaid  of 
his  life,  the  will  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
in  one  of  their  worst  and  most  profligate 
acts  of  tyranny,  and  that,  too,  when*all  his 
colleagues  cowered  and  bent  before  the 
storm.  That  he  persisted  to  the  close  in 
the  same  consistent  course,  and  died  at  last 
in  the  way  so  often  told,  and  by  Plato  in 
particular  with  such  inimitable  pathos,  as  a 
martyr  for  truth  and  the  victim  of  ignoraAce, 
calumny,  and  injustice,  is  also  generally  ad- 
milted. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  ideal 
representation  which  Plato  has  given  of 
Socrates,  some  infirmities  and  foibles  have 
been  conceale<l  or  softened.  History  at  least 
gives  us  reason  to  suspect  it.  In  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato  his  superiority  of  genius,  and 
his  skill  in  argument,  are  never  displayed 
ofiensively  ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  de- 
parture from  the  genuine  humility  which 
will  ever  be  found  to  accompany  that  truest 
species  of  wisdom,  of  which  alone  Socraten 
claimed  pos<session — the  deep  conviction  of 
our  own  ignorance.  But  history  dot*  s  not  alto- 
cether  sanction  this  picture  of  perfect  amia- 
bility and  modesty ;  it  more  than  hints  at  cer- 
tain airs  of  doi!;matistn  and  superciliousness, 
and  at  a  certain  strut  and  portlinf*ss  of  man- 
ner, which  remind  us  of  the  familiar  moods  of 
another  great  moralist  nearer  home, — pecu- 
liarities, however,  which,  as  in  this  last  case 
might  well  be  pardoned  to  so  much  genius 
and  worth. 

If  in  these  and  some  other  respects,  the 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  character  of 
Socrates  has  gained  from  the  pencil  of  his 
disciples,  there  are  other  points,  and  those 
far  more  serious,  in  which  no  mean  critics 
have  supposed  him  lo  have  greatly  suffered. 
Among  the  points  which  we  think  have  been 
misunderstood,  we  would  refer,  as  an  in- 
stance, lo  some  admirable  critiques,  full  of 
vivacity  and  learning,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarlcrhf  lUvitw  more  than  iwenty  years 
an-o.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  w  hich  Socrates 
is  presented  to  us  were  calculated,  it  is 
surmised,   *  to    inspire    the    saDie    doubu 
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in  hb  contempofwriet  which  be  has  since 
excited  amongst  posterity,  whether  he  was 
the  Sileniis  that  his  exterior  figure  beto- 
kenedyor  the  Silenusof  the  sculptors' shops, 
which,  rude  and  grotesque  to  the  outward 
Tiew,  opened  to  a  touch,  and  disclosed 
within  beautiful  and  exquisitely  carred 
figures  of  the  gods.' 

The  suspicion  of  Socrates  intimated  in  this 
pass^e,  seems  to  us  scarcely  just :  abd,  in- 
deed, throughout  those  very  spirited  articles, 
there  appears  a  sort  of  prejudice  against 
him.  Entirely  agreeing  tbat  both  Plato  and 
Xenophon  have  intrc^uced  him  into  scenes 
which  are  inefibhly  disgusting,  and  that  in 
particular  the  eulogium  of  the  drunken  Alci- 
biades  in  the  Banquet,  wonderful  as  it  is,  con- 
tains apcissase  which  noone  whohasever  read 
it  would  wiMi  to  read  again,  we  yet  think  it  is 
plain  that  Plato  intended,  even  here,  to  inti- 
mskXA  the  superiority  of  Socrates  to  the  worst 
vices  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  moral  dis- 
spprobation  oi  them.  But  though  Socrates 
be  thus  exonerated,  Alas !  what  must  have 
been  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  in 
which  a  great  writer  could  find  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  very  lowest  forms  of  human 
depravity  so  egregious  a  singularity,  as  to 
extort  out  of  it  a  t<^pic  of  compliment  to  the 
sage  he  revered  and  loved !  What  must 
have  been  their  fiuniliarity  with  the  most  in- 
famous of  vices,  to  induce  even  a  drunken 
young  profligate  to  point  him  out  as  a  pro- 
digy of  temperance  and  fortitude,  because  he 
was  not  stained  with  them  !  Fully  admit- 
ting the  interpretation  of  Quintillian  to  be 
correct,  and  that  Plato  intended  '  ut  Socra- 
tis  invictam  continenliam  ostenderet,  qu« 
corrumpi — non  posset,'  we  leel  that  the 
compliment  of  Alcibiades  to  Socrates  is  much 
as  if  some  youth  had  innocently  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  Ihrugh  he  had  repeat- 
edly tempted  and  invited  a  Milton  or  a  New- 
ton to  indulge  in  cannibalism,  yet  ^  such  was 
the  wonderful  fortitude  and  temperance  of 
the  men,'  that  they  had  resisted  all  his  al- 
luring importunities  to  partake  of  the  choic- 
est delicacies  of  a  New  Zealand  emisine. 
There  are  praotices  into  which  it  is  infamy 
indeed  to  fall ;  but  which  it  can  be  no  glory 
to  shun.* 


*  We  mutt  also  admit,  that  though  Soemtes  bim- 
self  had  none  hot  an  honest  meaning  in  hi*  frequent 
inculcation  of  the  pursuit  of  the  supieme  and  essen- 
tial beauty — that  !^  wisdom  and  virtue — ^throueh 
all  the  lower  lonns  of  material  beauty,  as  well  as  In 
his  mysticaJ,  though  not  always  wise,  IHustia- 
tioos  of  the  ininM>rtal  through  the  medium  of  the 

mortal  ^l^>f,  yet,  to  a  people  in  the  moral  condi-  (demon;  the  intellect  of  the  o&e,and  thepasaioasaf 
tioA  ef  the  Athsaiaas,  saeh  a  path  la  polity  woaU  I  ths  other. 


But  whatever  flatteries,  intellectual  or 
moral,  may  be  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  Pla- 
tonic portrait  of  Socrates,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  extend  to  his  personal  peculiarities, 
which  are  given  with  no  complimentary  fide- 
lity. Those  peculiarities,  indeed,  are  not 
all  formally  described  in  any  one  specific 
enumeration,  but  are  dramatically  produced 
in  the  natural  development  of  the  successive 
features  of  his  character  in  the  varied  course 
of  the  dialogues,  just  as  different  incidents 
and  conjunctures  suggest  their  introduction. 
We  there  see  the  simplicity  of  his  maaners 
— his  somewhat  loo  philosophic  negligence 
of  appearances — the  oddities  and  eccentri- 
cities of  an  abstracted  mind,  such  as  his- 
toiy  attributes  to  htm, — and  even  that  emi- 
nent grotesqueness of  visase  by  which  (with 
all  reverence  be  it  spoken )  he  was  also  dis- 
tinguished. There  is  an  amusingpassage in 
the  beautiful  introduction  to  the  Theaetetus^ 
where  Theodorus,  after  describing  the  eavly 
mental  promise  of  the  youth  from  whom  the 
dialogue  is  named,  and  gravely  adding,  that 
he  is  far  from  being  beautiful,  begs  Socuratea 
not  to  be  angry :  '  but,  in  fact,  he  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  you,  in  the  prominence 
of  his  eyes  and  the  muhbiikne99  of  his  nose 
—only  his  eyes  are -not  so  prominent  as 
yours,  nor  is  his  nose  so  snubbish.'  Socra- 
tes receives  the  communication  with  imper- 
ttirbable  temper,  as  usual,  and  bids  him  call 
Theietetus  to  him.  The  youth  approaches, 
and  Socrates  says,  '  I  have  sent  for  you, 
Theetetus,  just  that  1  may  look  upon  myself, 
and  see  what  sort  of  a  face  I  have :  for  Theo- 
doras says  that  I  resemble  you.'  We  can 
easily  imagine  how  awkward  an  ingenuous 
youth  would  feel  under  such  a  scrutiny,  and 
how  little  he  would  relish  the  compliment 
involved.  Socrates,  however,  who  seldom 
failed  to  return  a  sarcasm,  tells  him,  that  if 

be  a  somewhat  piecarious  and  dangerous  one.  The 
road  to  Elysium  in  this  case  ran  strateht  through 
the  infernal  regions,  and  there  would  be  some  ha- 
zard of  the  mortal  traveller  being  detained  upon 
the  road.  In  vain  will  the  philosophic  Orpheus 
strive  to  recall  the  lost  Erudyee,  "Virtue,  by  such 
strains ;  she  is  not  for  bhsi,  if  he  has  to  seek  her  in 
the  shades.  But  for  obvious  reasons,  we  say  no 
more  on  this  topic.  We  are  content  to  refer  to  the 
sentiments  before  expressed  in  this  Journal,  in  are> 
view  of  '  MitcheUls  Aristophanes,'  vol.  xxxiv.,  p. 
303.  ntOe, 

It  is  humiliating  to  think,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  contrast  between  their  intense  love 
of  beauty  and  their  familiarity  with  the  most  odi- 
ous vices  of  human  nature ;  and  to  see  how  little 
the  utmost  refinement  of  taste  in  the  arts  has  to  do 
with  the  correction  of  the  passions.  It  is  as  if  we 
beheld  a  being  compounded  of  the  angel  and  the 
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Tkeodoras  had  been  a  painter  or  a  sculptor, 
his  opiaioQ  on  the  resemblance  of  faces 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  entitled  to  atten- 
tion ;  but  as  he  was  only  a  geometrician,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  pay  the  least  regard 
to  him  on  such  a  subject,  whether  he  prais- 
ed or  blamed.  To  this  Thestetus,  no  doubt, 
▼eiT  cordially,  agrees. 

These  odd  features,  and  strange  manners 
to  match— -not  seldom  allied  to  great  genius 
and  its    attendant    simplicity — must    have 
nven  to  the  real  Socrates  a  marked  external 
individuality.     Of  his  absence  of  mind,  more 
than  one  story  is  told  in  ancient  history. 
Socrates  himself  was  fully  aware,  both  from 
reflection  and  experience,  of  this  ludicrous 
side  of  the  philosophic  character,  and  in  his 
beautiful  contrast  in    the  Theastetus,  be- 
tween the  true  philosopher,  *  ignorant  even 
of  his  ignorance  '  of  common  matters  (as  he 
strongly  expresses  it),  and  the  keen  man  of 
the  world,  does  not  omit  to  mention  it.    He 
illustrates  the  subject  by  a  humorous  refer- 
ence to  the  adventures  of  Thales,  who,  while 
astronomizing  as  ha  walked,  paid  the  penal- 
ty of  unseasonable  star-gazing  by  falling  in- 
to a  well ;  and  was  laughed  at  by  a  Thra- 
cian  servant  girl,  for  being  so  intent  upon 
the  distant  as  not  to  see  what  was  at  his 
feet.     We  are  afraid  that  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  retort  the  sarcasm  on  the  multi- 
tude, it  were  easy  to  do  so;  for  the  great 
bulk  of  mankinJ  are  so  intent  upon  what  is 
close  to  them,  that  they  hardly  seem  ca- 
pable of  reflectine  on  the  distant  and  the 
future;  so  occupied  with  what  is  just  at 
their  feet,  that  they  seldom  raise  their  eyes 
to  the  starry  heavens  at  all.     Indeed,  it 
is  thus  that  Socrates  turns  the  tables  upon 
them.     It  is  well,  however,  when  the  or- 
gans of  mental  vision,  like   those  of  the 
body,  can  promptly  adjust  themselves  to 
the  degree  of  ]i|^ht  and  the  distance  or  proxi- 
mity  of  the  object;  and  he  who  can  do 
both  these  promptly,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  or  of  the  future— of  the  great  or 
the  little  in  life — demand,  is  alone  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  fully  developed  man. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  abstraction 
of  Socrates  laid  him  open  to  ridicule.  We 
all  know  the  stories  which  are  told  of  New- 
ton : — how,  one  morning,  having  commenc- 
ed dressing,  and  having  got  one  leg  into 
those  garments  which  are  without  a  name, 
he  was  arrested  in  the  operation  by  a  sudden 
flash  of  light  on  some  profound  theorem  ;  and 
sitting  down  on  the  bed,  remained  in  that 
attitude  far  some  hours,  transfixed  in  medi- 
tation; how,  on  another  occasion,  be  ac- 


complished a  perhaps  still  more  striking  feat 
of  abstraction— 410  less  than  that  he  once 
thought  he  had  dined  when  he  had  not ;  the 
human  stomach  being  in  general  resolutely 
set  against  all  such  illusory  conclusions. 
There  is  as  wonderful  a  story  told  of  So- 
crates :  being  on  military  service  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Potidsea,  he  is  reported  to  have 
stood  for  four-and-twenty  hours  before  the 
camp,  rooted  to  the  same  spot,  and  absorb- 
ed in  deep  thought,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  same  object,  as  i&  his  soul  were  absent 
from  his  body.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  little 
true  as  some  of  the  tales  that  are  told  of 
our  own  philosopher;  but  the  popular  in- 
vention or  exaggeration  of  such  anecdotes  is 
always  foundea  on  a  basis  of  fact ;  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  in  the  case  of  So- 
crates there  were  fitcts  enough  to  found 
them  upon. 

But  all  the  characteristics,  whether  men- 
tal or  personal,  which  history  attributes  to 
the  real  Socrates,  do  not  exhaust  that  won- 
derful creation  which  constitutes  the  Pla- 
tonic Socrates  ;  and  it  is  with  the  Platonic 
Socrates  we  have  now  to  do.    In  that  por- 
traiture, indeed,  the  peculiarities  in  ques- 
tion, though,  as  already  said,  probably  soft- 
ened in  some  instances,  re-appear,  and  are 
most  graphically  described  and  most  drama- 
tically exhibited  ;  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  ideally  represented  and  harmonized: 
not  only  so,  they  are  wonderfully  blend- 
ed with  other  peculiarities,  which  Socrates 
either  did  not  possess,  or  in  a  very  limited 
degree;  peculiarities,  which,  in  fact,  con- 
stitute the  soul  of  Plato  himself,   transmi- 
grated  into  the  person  of  his  master,  and 
speaking  by  his  organs — ^yet,  without  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  incongruity.      If  any 
such  idea  ever  obtrude  itself,  it  is  owing  to 
the  disturbing  influence  of  certain  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  historic  Socrates. 
Supposing  the  Platonic  Socrates  to  be  known 
to  us  only  as  a  pure  creation  of  fiction,  we 
doubt  whether  any  sense  of  inconsistency 
in  the  various  phases,  in  which  the  charac- 
ter is   presented,  would    have    suggested 
itself;  whether  it  would  not  have  appeared 
to  be  the  consistent  ideal  of  a  complete  phi- 
losopher;   of  a  man  who,  superior  to  all 
other  men,  as   Alcibiades  is  made  to  de- 
clare him,  was  designed  to  be  a  combination 
of  the  most  various   mental   endowments, 
conjoined  with  profound  simplicity  of  mind 
and  habits ;  of  plastic  capacity  of  adaptation 
to  any  circumstances,  with  a  constant  supe- 
riority to  all.     Whether  the   Richard   III. 
of  history  be  the  Richard  of  Shakapeace 
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is  of  great  importance,  if  we  consider  the 
last  as  aD  historic  portrait;  of  no  import- 
ance at  all  in  estimating  its  value  as  a 
poetic  creation.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
the  Platonic  Socrates ;  in  some  respects  in- 
consistent with  the  Socrates  of  history — in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  ideal  of  Plato's 
conception.  The  whole  creation,  indeed, 
looks  astonishingly  natural — the  superin- 
duced elements  blending  with  the  origi- 
nal qualities;  and  though  we  may  see 
that  the  Platonic  Socrates  never  existed, 
any  more  than  the  Hamlet  or  Othello  of 
Shakspeare,  we  also  see  that  the  whole  is 
a  harmonious  assemblage  of  attributes  and 
qualities,  which  have  existed  in  one  and 
the  same  person  without  any  violation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  probable  in  human  charac- 
ter. 

Probably,  however,  even  the  discrepancy 
with  the  Socrates  of  history  is  much  less 
than    has    generally   been  supposed.     Wie 
must  recollect  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  abstruse  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  is 
put,  not  into  the   mouth  of  Soc(t*ates,   but 
into    those    of  Parmenides.  Timseus,'  and 
others  ;  and  again,  that,  in  the  myths  of  the 
Phcedrus,  he  professes  to  speak  in  a  poetic 
style  unusual  with  h'un,  and  under  the  sud- 
den access  of  a  divine  afflatus.     Such  pas- 
sages, especially  introduced  (as  they  often 
are),  in  a  vein  half  sportive,  half  serious, 
are  perhaps  not  inconsistent  with  that  rich 
combination  of  powers  which  we  know  that 
the  real  Socrates  possessed  ;  and  still  less 
with  that  wonderful  facility  of  adaptation, 
which   preserving  the  basis  of  strong  sense 
and  invincible  logic,  Plato  wished  to  exhibit 
in  his  dramatic  repiesontalivp.    Nor  was  the 
original  character  uf  Socrates  destitute  of  a 
vein  of  mysticism  and  enthusiasm ;  and  (as 
has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Mitchell),  even 
in  that  later  and   maturer  form  in  which 
Plato  has  portrayed  him,  traces  still  appear 
of  many  of  the  peculiarities,  which  had  pro- 
bably rendered  the  early  Socrates  of  the 
Clouds  a  less  extravagant  caricature  than  has 
been  generally  imagined,  Schleiermacher,  in 
his  *  Essay  on  the  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a 
Philosopher,'  truly  asserts  that,  if  his  stature 
has  been  exaggerated  to  gigantic  dimensions 
by  Plato,  it  has  been  dwarfed  by  Xenophon  ; 
—he  was  in  int(*llpct  a  mean  proportional,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  between  the  Platonic  and 
Xenophontic  Socrates.     We  must  also  agree 
with  this  great  critic,  that  if  there  were  not 
oflen  greater  fascination  and  varii^ty  in  the 
discourses  of  Socrates  than  appear  in  the 
pages  of  Xenophon,-  it  is  hard  to  conceive 


that  the  everlasting  disputant  should  not 
have  been  voted  by  the  volatile  multitude  a 
prodigious  borCf  or  ^  that  he  should  not  in 
the  course  of  so  many  years,  have  cleared 
the  market-place  and  the  workshops,  the 
walks,  and  the  wrestling-schools,  by  the 
dread  of  his  presence.' 

Whatever  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
real  Socrates,  it  is  to  Plato,  wi*  apprehend, 
that  we  must  ascribe  very  much  of  the 
metaphysical  depth,  by  which  ihe  Platonic 
Socrates  is  distinguished,  as  well  as  the 
subtle  sophistry  which,  when  he  wished  to 
baffle  a  sophist,  he  knows  as  well  how  to 
assume  as  to  oppose.  To  the  same  source 
must  we  attribute  the  splendid  declamation 
in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,  and  which 
was,  in  general,  the  object  of  his  contempt 
and  distrust ;  his  many  colored  diction  and 
his  varied  imagery — now  sublime,  and  now 
homely  ;  his  flowing  eloquence,  adapting  it- 
self to  all  themes  and  all  persons  ;  and  his 
peculiar  vein  of  refined  and  delicate  raillery. 
To  this  last  quality  no  modern  literature 
presents  an  adequate  parallel ;  the  nearest 
approximations,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found  in 
an  occasional  vein  of  Addison,  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters  of  Pascal. 

Similar  modi6cations  of  the  character  of  the 
actual  Socrates,  or  '  exaggerations  '  of  cer- 
tain qualities,  appear  in  other  features  of  his 
dramatic    representative.      Even    seeming 
paradoxes  are  effectually  reconciled,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  impression  of  a  con- 
sistent whole.     For,  neither  do  his  natural 
simplicity   nor  his   philosophic    abstraction 
appear    incompatible    with     his    thorough 
knowledge  of  life,   a  knowledge  probably 
more  complete  than  that  which  the  real  So- 
Tates    possessed  ;  nor   does    his   profound 
study  of  the  general  theory  of  human  nature 
seem  inconsistent  (as  it  often  in  fact  is)  with 
a  sagacious  perception  of  the  diversities  of  in- 
dividual character,  to  which  he  adapts  him- 
self with  all  the  adroitness  of  a  man  practised 
in  the  ways  of  the  world.     Under  an  air  of 
impassive  stolidity  and  gravity,  he  conceals 
the  quickest  perception  of  the  ludicrous  and 
the  most  vivid  .««ense  of  humor.     Negligent  in 
his  attire,  and  severe  in  his  habits,  his  indif- 
ference to  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of 
life  is  represented  as  simple  and  sincere, — 
the  mere  consistency  of  a  genuine  philoso- 
pher, aspiring  to  be  master  of  himself,  of 
his    necessities,   and  his   passions,  and   to 
put    his    happiness    as    mach    as   possible 
beyond    the  control  of  external  elements  ; 
not  paraded  for  admiration,  nor  prompted  by 
the  envy  of  superior  wealth  and  splendor. 
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He  is  no  cyioic ;  takes  no  credit  for  making 
himself  uncomfortable,  nor  gratifies  his  pride 
by  an  nfiectulion  of  humility.  No  one  can 
say  of  him  v^hat  he  said  himself  so  cuttingly 
to  his  disciple  Anti^ithenes,  that  he  could  spy 
his  pride  through  the  holes  in  his  thread- 
bare cloak  :  If,  placing  his  foot  on  the  costly 
coi>ch  of  Plato,  he  had  exclaimed,  with 
Dio^-'Pfs,  '  Thus  1  tread  on  the  pride  of 
Pialu/— Plato  could  not  have  retorted, 
'And  with  greater  pride.'  With  ull  his 
uncouthness  of  feature  and  rusticity  of  ap- 
pearance, the  Platonic  Socrates  is,  in  con- 
versation, always  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
never  loses  sight  of  that  exquisite  refinement 
of  manner  which  reigned  over  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  the  more  polished  Atiienians, 
but  keeps  his  temper  throughout :  and,  though 
he  may  be  giving  expression  to  the  most 
biting  and  caustic  satire,  it  is  with  all  the 
urbanity  in  the  world.  Inured  to  tempe- 
rance, and  preferring  it  as  a  habit^  he  yet 
accommodates  himself  to  all  com()anies, 
and  can  partake  of  good  cheer  as  heartily  as 
any  body.  In  a  most  graphic  passage  in 
the  dialogue  called  the  l^mquet,  Plato  car- 
ries this  feature  of  his  philosophic  power  of 
accommodation  a  little  too  far  for  our  no- 
tions. '  No  one  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk,^ 
says  Alcibiadcs  in  his  panegyric,  and  adds, 
^  Of  this,  I  expect  you  will  shortly  have  a 
confirmation.'  Accordingly  Plato  represents 
Socrates  as  vanquishing  even  those  two 
jovial  companions,  Agathon  and  Aristo- 
phanes, one  a  tragic  and  the  other  the  cele- 
brated comic  poet,  at  their  own  weapons, — 
arguing  and  drinking,  and  drinking  and  argu- 
ing with  them  all  night  long,  the  dt^ep  po- 
tations making:  on  his  h(*ad  of  adamant  no 
impression  whatever.  The  passage  is  so 
graphic  a  representution  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  scene  of  ancient  festivity,  or  rather,  as 
it  at  last  bt>comes,  of  revelry,  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  condense  the  substance  of 
it  into  a  few  sentences,  without  allecting 
the  precision  of  a  translation.  The  person 
from  whose  lips  the  report  of  the  hHnc|uet 
issupposf'd  to  have  been  received,  tells  us, 
that  many  of  the  other  guests  having  now 
gone  home,  he  himself  fell  asleep  in  the 
banqiiet-room,  and  slept  very  soundly  (the 
nights  being  then  long),  and  that  he  woke 
about  daybreak,  just  as  the  cocks  were 
crowiog :  That  on  awaking,  he  saw  that 
some  of  the  guests  were  still  asleep,  and 
that  others  had  de[>arted :  That  Agathon, 
.\ristophan<*s,  and  Socrates,  were  the  only 
persons  still  awake,  and  were  di inking 
round  out  of  a  great  goblet.     He  added  that 


Socrates  was  arguisg  with  tltens ;  but  that 
he  could  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
general  course  of  the  discussion — not  having 
heard  its  commencement.  Yet  the  sum  of  it, 
he  said,  was  this  :  that  Sscrates  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  province 
of  the  same  poet  to  be  skilled  in  the  composi- 
tion of  both  comedy  and  tragedy :  that^ 
having  been  forced  to  assent  to  this,  though 
a  little  too  misty  readily  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment, they  got  drowsy, and  that  Aristophanes 
fi'll  asleep  first ;  and  afterwards,  it  being  now 
broad  day,,  Agathon ;  but  that  Socrates,  having 
vanquished  them  both  in  wine  ami  logic,  rose 
and  went  c*jt.  To  conclude,  Socrates  went 
to  the  Lyceum,  and,  having  washed  himself, 
spenttheday  there  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  in  the  evening  went  home  to  rest* 

We  certainly  do  not  adduce  this  passage 
to  the  laud  and  glory  of  the  temperance  of 
Socrates,  which  some  of  the  commentators 
pretend  Plato  designed  it  to  illustrate ;  for 
that  is  surely  a  novel  sort  of  temperance 
which  consists  in  a  physical  inability  to 
swallow  as  much  liquor  as  will  produce 
drunkenness,  and  which  originates  in  strength 
of  head,  rather  than  in  the  government  of 
appetite.  Plato  evidently  designed  it  mere- 
ly as  a  proof  of  his  indomitable  hard-headed- 
ness,  and  power  of  accommodation  to  all 
sorts  of  circumstances  ;  to  show  that  to  him 
it  was  all  one  to  drink  or  abstain;  to  he  a 
teetotaller  or  a  three  bottle-man  ;  just  as  in 
the  celebrated  eulogium  of  Alcibiades,  he  is 
described  at  Potidaia  as  overcoming  all  his 
fellow  soldiers,  both  in  fasting  if  they  must 
fast,  and  in  drinking  if  they  mr/«f  drink; — 
enduring:  the  utmo.st  extremities  of  cold  and 
heat,  fatigue  and  hunirer  ;  living  either  as 
every  body  else  docs,  or  as  nobody  else  can, 
according  to  circumstances;  walking  with 
naked  feet  on  the  ice  and  snow,  and  elud  in 
the  same  garments  in  summer  and  winter. 

Another  apparent  paradox  in  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  yet  beautifully  barn  ionized,  is  the 
contrast  between  his  seeming  scepticism  and 
his  intense  love  of  truth.  Deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  declaring 
that  the  Delphic  oracle  could  have  had  no 
reason  for  pronouncing  him  the  wisest  of  his 
race,  unless  for  this — that  he  knew  that  he 
knew  nothing,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  did 
not  even  know  that — he  is  yet  perp<?tually 
questioning,  contending,  arguing,  confuting, 
on  almost  all  subjects,  if  we  except  those 
great  moral  truths  which  his  hopes  and  his 
faith,  as  well  as  his  reason,  .•seemed  to  carry 
beyond  the  mere  domain  of  intellect.  Still, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
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inveatigatioDs,  he  is  evidently  always  in  sin- 
cere search  of  truth,  and  tormented  when  he 
cannot  find  it.  His  manner  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  that  of  a  sceptic,  who,  in  the 
love  of  paradox,  wiahea  to  prove  everything 
uncertain;  and,  however  affected  may  be 
the  simplicity  of  his  understanding,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  siniplicity  of  his  heart  is  sin- 
cere. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  irony  of  the 
Platonic  Socrates  has  often  been  dilated 
upon.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate the  varieties  of  wit  and  humor,  fugi- 
tive and  multiform  as  they  are ;  and  it  is  al- 
most impossible  in  the  present  case  to  do 
this  by  any  definition.  The  quality  assumes 
different  forms.  The  word  irony,  so  often 
applied  to  the  manner  of  Socrates,  would,  in 
its  modern  sense,  very  imperfectly  suggest 
all  that  is  characteristic  of  his  humor ;  or, 
rather,  it  would  suggest  but  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  The  word  signifies,  with  us,  a 
literal  expression  of  the  contrary  of  what  we 
mean  to  express  ;  or,  at  most,  it  usually  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  single  phrase  or  sentence 
or  two.  But  the  irony  of  Socrates  extends 
to  the  whole  character  which,  for  the  time, 
he  sustains ;  and  to  his  whole  course  of  pro- 
cedure in  stripping  and  confuting  a  conceited 
adversary.  It  may  be  not  unfittingly  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  that  it  is  a  logical  maMked 
battery.  Under  the  disguise,  though  in  a 
manner  amusingly  varied,  of  a  character 
which,  in  a  deeper  sense,  he  sincerely  pro- 
fessed— that  of  being  ignorant  of  everything 
but  his  ignorance — Socrates  enters  the  pre- 
sence of  some  renowned  master  of  wisdom 
with  the  air  of  a  man  intellectually  poverty- 
stricken,  bankrupt  in  all  science  and  argu- 
ment ;  and  afier,  perhaps,  afiecting  the  pro- 
foundest  veneration  for  his  genius,  or  listen- 
ing with  an  air  of  admiring  stupefaction  (as 
in  the  Protagoras)  to  his  gorgeous  declama- 
tion, he  humbly  suggests  that  some  little 
difficulty  still  occurs  to  him,  which  he  doubts 
not  so  much  wisdom  can  in  a  moment  solve ; 
and  begs,  with  all  deference,  to  ask  two  or 
three  questions,  simple  questions — not  at  all 
with  the  idea  of  disputing  the  conclusions  so 
cogently  maintained,  but  simply  for  his  own 
satisfaction.  These  urbane  compliments, 
and  this  affected  humility,  are  expressed 
with  such  entire  gravity  and  self-possession, 
that  they  add  unspeakably  to  the  humor,  of 
the  dialogue  in  the  eye  of  those  who  know 
his  real  sentiments  and  intentions,  and  often 
make  us  wonder  at  even  Ma  power  of  face  ; 
while  to  strangers,  they  must  infallibly  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  perfect  MAcerity.    In- 


deed, even  to  those  who  are  behind  the 
scenes,  the  expressions  of  compliment  and 
admiration  often  seem  so  very  grave  that, 
unless  we  suppose  them  partly  owing  to  a 
real  admiration  of  powers,  which — though, 
in  his  judgment,  perverted,  and  to  which  he 
himself  made  no  pretension — were  yet  felt 
to  be  splendid  of  their  kind,  we  must  confess 
that  the  irony  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  some- 
times comes  as  near  a  barefaced  /m  as  we 
should  care  to  impute  to  so  renowned  a  lover 
of  truth.  The  sophist,  however,  if  a  strang- 
er, elated  by  his  praises,  and  charmed  with 
the  deference  of  one  who,  so  far  from  pro- 
fessing to  rival  him  in  his  own  field,  seems 
rather  likely  to  prove  a  docile  listener  than 
a  formidable  antagonist,  encourages  him  ina 
patronizing  manner  to  propose  his  doubts 
and  difficulties,  and  assures  him  of  a  satis- 
factory and  instant  solution.  Socrates  thanks 
him,  and  generally  begins  with  some  ques- 
tion apparently  so  simple — so  stupidly  sim- 
ple, and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  field  of 
discussion,  that  his  opponent,  no  doubt,  oflen 
hesitates,  whether  most  to  admire  the  docili- 
ty, or  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the  querist ; 
and  with  a  complacent  smile,  half  of  pity, 
half  of  contempt,  promptly  replies.  Other 
questions  succeed,  faster  and  faster,  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  gradually  approach- 
ing, in  one  long  spiral  of  interrogations,  the 
central  position,  in  which  the  unhappy  so- 
phist's argument  stands ;  he  now  finds  it  im- 
pcssible  to  escape,  and,  .confounded,  per- 
plexed, and  irritated,  discovers  that  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  some  palpable  contradic- 
tion to  his  original  assertions,  and  this  too 
by  means  of  those  simple  and  innocent  pre- 
mises which  he  had  so  unsuspectingly  grant- 
ed. He  feels  himself  within  the  coils  of  a 
great  logical  boa  constrictor^  who  binds  his 
folds  tighter  and  tighter,  till  the  poor  sophist 
is  absolutely  strangled.  Often,  however, 
Socrates  does  not  proceed  to  this  at  once  ; 
but,  ingenious  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  and 
liberal  of  sport  to  the  delighted  spectators, 
he  gently  uncoils  his  folds,  and  suffers  his 
victim  to  breathe  awhile  ;  but  only  to  entan- 
gle him  again  in  the  same  toils.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  art  with  which,  in  these 
interludes,  Plato  represents  Socrates  playing 
(as  whalers  would  say)  with  the  monster  he 
has  harpooned  ;  or,  as  we  deal  with  a  fretted 
horse,  patting,  and  soothing,  and  conciliating 
him ; — turning  the  conversation  for  a  time 
to  other  topics,  to  remove  his  victim's  suspi- 
cions, and  suffer  his  sullenness  or  his  irrita- 
tion to  subside  ;  often,  with  the  most  pro- 
voking air  of  sincerity,  professing  to  condole 
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with  him  on  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
that  fine  and  promising  speculation  in  which 
he  had  hoped  to  find  a  satisfaction  of  his  own 


difficulties ; 


urgmg 


him  to  try  again,  and 


gire  another  definition  ;  proffering  his  own 
assistance  in  the  invi*stigation,  and  pretend- 
ing that  they  will  hunt  the  truth  in  couples ; 
asking  him  whether  he  does  not  think  with 
him  on  such  and  such  a  point,  though  we 
are  internally  convinced,  all  the  time,  that 
the  plausible  proposition  to  which  he  re- 
quests the  sophist's  concurrence  will  prove 
a  fallacy  in  the  upshot,  and  that  all  the  as- 
sistance that  Socrates  will  render  him,  will 
be  slyly  to  give  his  companion's  crutch  a 
kick  as  they  go  along,  and  leave  him  sprawl- 
ing in  the  mire.  It  is  in  these  moods  (if  we 
may  compare  great  things  with  small),  that 
at  homely  representation  of  the  Platonic  So- 
crates may  here  and  there  be  found  in  the 
conversations  of  the  renowned  Edie  Ochiltree 
with  the  Antiquary.  In  the  old  blue  gown's 
shrewdness,  penetration  into  character,  prac- 
tical sound  sense,  long-drawn  banter,  and 
provoking  hypocrisy  of  condolence  with  the 
worthy  Antiquary's  disasters,  a  transient 
thought  of  the  mocking  figure  of  Socrates 
will  again  and  asain  occur  to  a  reader  who 
has  lately  parted  company  with  him  in  one 
or  other  of  Plato's  comic  scenes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  the 
Platonic  Socrates  plays  a  part — alternated, 
indeed,  with  prodigious  skill  and  genius,  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  introduced  and  the 
subjects  discussed.  And  if  the  real  discus- 
sions, in  which  the  original  Socrates  en- 
gaged, at  all  approached  them,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  have  been  so  great 
a  favourite  with  the  Athenian  youth — inde- 
pendently of  the  reverence  felt  for  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  value  attached  to  his  instructions. 
Neither  a  bull-fight  at  Madrid,  nor  an  exe- 
cution in  London,  could  have  greater  attrac- 
tion for  the  refined  populace  of  those  cities, 
than  the  flaying  and  dissecting  of  a  sophist 
at  the  hands  of  so  dexterous  an  anatomist  as 
Socrates,  must  have  had  for  the  intellectual 
and  subtle  youth  of  Athens. 

While  this  kind  of  irony  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  manner  of  Socrates,  and 
constitutes  its  humor — not  unaccompanied, 
however,  with  the  most  graceful  incidental 
examples  of  repartee  and  raillery,  in  single 
sentences — ^there  is  a  manifest  modification 
of  it  according  to  the  different  nature  and 
deserts  of  thoscAvith  whom  he  was  disput- 
inff.  Upon  the  sophists  he  exercised  it  in 
all  its  pitiless  severity  ;  in  his  contests  with 
Ihem,  he  neither  gave  nor  accepted  quarter. 


With  whatever  exaggeration  their  senti- 
ments and  proceedings  may  be  represented 
by  Plato,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that, 
in  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  sophists  were 
exerting  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the 
youth  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly, 
of  Athens.  Arrogating  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  wisdom,  they  pretended  to  have 
attained  important  secrets  in  political  sci- 
ence ;  and  boldly  advertised  that  they  could 
infallibly  impart  to  the  young,  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  the  arts  of  *  persuasion'  and 
statesmanship,  and  the  means  in  general  of 
disputing  successfully  on  any  subject,  ^  mak- 
ing the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.'  It 
has  been  ingeniously  maintained  by  some 
historians  of  philosophy,  that  this  last  sup- 
position is  incredible  ;  since  such  an  open  in- 
sult to  all  public  morals  could  never  have 
been  permitted  in  any  community.  And,  it  is 
far  from  improbable,  that  in  this  description 
of  the  sophists,  as  a  body,  Plato  and  others 
may  have  given  us  in  an  extreme  form  what 
he  believed  and  perceived  to  be  the  genuine 
tendency  and  effect  of  their  conduct  and  in 
structions ;  nor  would  these  tendencies  be 
the  less  dangerous — rather  more  so— -w  hen, 
instead  of  being  openly  stated,  they  were 
carefully  disguised.  To  drive  the  sophists 
from  the  field  was  a  vocation  worthy  of  the 
powers  of  Socrates.*    Their  claim  to  science 

*  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  Plato, 
in  the  Gorglas,  or  in  any  other  of  his  writings  in 
which  he  inveighs  against  rhetoric,  intended  to  im- 
ply that  the  art  of  persuasion  was  of  no  impor- 
tance, or  of  worse  than  none.  He  was  not  ignorant, 
any  more  than  his  scholar  Aristotle,  that  much  de- 
pends on  the  form  in  which  truth  and  argument  are 
presented,  *  and  that  some  men  persuade  more  ef- 
fectually than  others,' — ^the  cause  and  the  topics 
being  precisely  the  same.  Indeed,  the  furtive  way 
in  which  his  Socrates  so  uniformlv  prepares  for 
the  admission  of  his  arguments  in  the  mind  of  the 
reluctant  or  ignorant  listener,  may  convince  us  that 
no  one  was  more  deeply  acquainted  with  this  truth. 
Gorgias,  it  is  true,  would  naturally  stand  afhast 
when  Socrates,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  PoTus — 
what  science  he  suppmed  rhetoric  to  be — answers. 

*  None  at  all,  but  a  certain  tact,  or  practical  knack,' 
which  has  for  its  object  to  please  and  soothe  igno- 
rance by  deceitful  flatteries ;  and  jpes  on  in  a  style 
of  admirable  banter  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of 

*  cookery.*  But  the  whole  dialogue  shows  that 
Plato  is  directing  his  satire,  not  against  all  well- 
directed  and  honest  efforts  to  ptmuMde,  but  against 
such  efforts  when  divorced  from  simplicity  and 
rectitude  of  purpose;  in  a  word,  a^nst  that  per- 
nicious rhetoric,  or  rather,  as  Schleiermacher  calls 
it,  that  *  mi-duaiU  art  of  politics,'  which  be  truly 
believed  was  doing  such  infinite  mischief  to  the 
young  politicians  of  the  day ;  according  to  which 
Mcccfs  was  evervthing.^The  art  of  penuasive  ar- 
gumentation will,  like  every  other  inttnimeiUal  art. 


D6  capable  of  abuse :  but,  it  were  a  strange  remedy 
for  an  abuse,  to  explode  the  thing  itseU;  and  hy  n- 
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was  in  direct  oppositloa  to  his  profession  of 
ignorance  :  the  mcTcenury  character  of  their 
instructions,  to  the  gratuitous  teachings  in 
which  he  gloried :  they  were  urging  his  coun- , 
try  towards  its  ruin,  he  was  laboring  to  save 
it.     With  thorn,  therefore,  he  kept  no  terms 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ridicule  ;  they  were  the 
rats  of  the  commonwealth,  and  he  the  fer- 
ret ;  they  were   the  crocodiles,  and  he  the 
ichneumon.     Always  maintaining  the  same 
imp;»rturbal>le  temper  and  the  same  urbane 
toncp  he  yet  pushes  them  to  the  last  extre- 
mity ;  never  suffers  thimi  toshufileoffa  dis- 
pute with  a  quibble    or  a  compliment   to 
himself;  and  never  reals  satisGed  till  he  has 
extorted  from  them,  often  as  with  a  logical  { 
rack  or  thumbscrew,  and  after  woeful  gri-l 
maces  on  their  part,  the  acknowledgement ! 
that  they  have  affirmed  what  is  incapable  of 
proof.     If,   in  disputing  with  them,  he   at 
any  time  condescends  to  use  their  own  so- 
phistry, he  never  helps  them   to  detect  it,i 
but  leaves  them  to  detect  it  themselves,  or ! 
to  be  deceived  by  it,  as  may  happen — un-  \ 
less,  indeed,  he  has  first  procured  their  as-; 
sent  to  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  confut  ; 
ing  them.      Sopiiists   themselves,  they  are) 
sometimes  ensnared  and  punished  by  sophis- ' 
try  ;  'the  cunning  are  to  be  taken  in  their i 
own  crafiiness.' 

iSome  brief  examples  of  this  pertinacity 
of  manner  may,  perhaps,  amuse  the  reader. 
Thus,  when  Protagoras  intimates  that,  '  if 
Socrates  pleases,'  he  has  no  objection  to  as- 
sent to  a  certain  proposition,  the  latter  re- 
plies that  the  argument  has  nothing  to  do 
with  '  if  you  phrase,'  or  *  if  you  approve,' 
or  any  such  concilintory  hypothes»  s ;  they 
are  discussing,  not  assumptions,  but  their 
real  sentiments,  and  every  such  '  if  (which, 
in  this  case,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  vin- 
dicate its  ancient  character  of  '  peacema- 
ker') must  be  got  rid  of.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
Enthyphro,  when  in  disproving  one  of  the 

fusing  to  use  it,  leave  the  unprincipled  the  monopo- 
ly of  its  abuse.  Ni^vertheless,  the  feelings  with 
which  we  regard  any  particular  rhetorical  school 
must  always  depend  on  the  characters  of  those  who 
teach,  and  of  those  who  are  taught ;  and  if,  whether 
avowedly  or  in  disguise,  the  art  is  in  fart  perverted, 
and  its  professors  are  found  not  merely  maintain- 
ing that  its  abuse  is  an  accident,  but  teaching  their 
pupils  to  regard  it  as  an  unimportant  accident,  all 
wise  men  will  have  one  and  the  same  opinion  of 
■uch  a  school.  The  art  of  defence  is  valuable,  but 
if  the  fencing  roaster  sedulously  teaches  his  pupils, 
or  leaves  them  inevitably  to  infer,  that  it  little  mat* 
ters  how  the  sword  is  used,  we  should  think  that 
ignorance  in  the  matter  were  better  than  skill.  It 
is  against  such  perverted  rhetonc  only  that  Plato 
speaks.  ( Vide  Stallba urn's  Introduction  to  the 
Gorgiat) 


definitions  of  '  Holiness,'  laid  down  by  that 
champion  of  superstition,  Socrates  argues 
that,  according  to  such  definition,  religion 
must  be  a  sort  of  traffic  between  gods  and 
men ;  '  A  traffic  let  it  be,'  says  Enthyphro, 
'  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so.'  '  /  do  not 
choose  to  call  it  so,'  says  the  pertinacious 
disputant,  ♦unless  it  really  be  so.' — His  fa- 
vorite artifice  of  putting  his  interrogatories, 
not  in  his  own  person,  but  in  that  of  an  im- 
aginary thini  party,  is  often  employed  to  in- 
crease the  ridicule  with  which  he  ultimately 
covers  his  opponent.  Thus,  in  the  Prota- 
goras, having  in  a  series  of  questions  (pre- 
pared satis captiosiy as  Stallbaum  says),  pro- 
cured the  sophist's  assent  to  certain  propo- 
sitions, hie  gradually  introduces  a  third  party 
as  interrogating  them  both,  and  lx*gging  their 
a.s8ent  to  some  admissions  simple  enough,  but 
inconsistent  with  those  propositions.  Hav- 
ing brought  the  argument  to  this  point,  he 
asks  '  If  our  querist  should  further  say  to  us, 
What  then  were  you  affirming  a  little  while 
ago  ^  Did  1  hear  you  rightly  *?  Did  you  not 
say  so  and  so  } — For  my  part,  I  should  re- 
ply— In  everything  else,  except  one  thing, 
my  friend,  you  heard  quite  correctly — it  was 
so  said  ;  but,  in  supposing  that  it  was  /  who 
said  it,  you  were  mistaken.  It  was  Prota- 
goras here  who  said  it ;  1  merely  asked  the 
question.'  In  the  Ilippias  Major,  having 
demolished  many  of  the  sophists'  theories 
of  the  beautiful,  Socrates  introduces  his  im- 
aginary interlocutor  as  urging  a  new  objec- 
tion to  some  new  explanation :  '  Perhaps,' 
says  the  sophist,  '  the  man  may  not  think  of 
that,  Socrates  ;' — a  stroke  of  satire  perhap 
a  little  too  broid,  but  desigm-d  to  mark  a 
sophist's  solicitude  rather  for  victory  than 
truth ;  *  By  the  dog,  Hippias,'  is  the  reply, 
'  but  that  man  would  (hough — before  whom 
I  should  he  most  of  all  ashamed  to  talk  non- 
sense, and  affect  to  say  something:,  when  in 
reality  I  have  said  nothing.'  '  Who  is  this 
manl'  'Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophronis- 
cus ;  who  would  no  more  permit  me  to 
speak  so  glibly  on  points  which  had  not 
been  thoroushlv  investigated,  than  he  would 
allow  me  to  talk  of  things  I  am  ignorant  of, 
as  if  I  knew  them.' 

The  same  familiarity  and  dog^edness  in 
reducing  an  opponent  to  the  last  extremities, 
is  pN'asantly  displayed  in  other  parts  of  the 
samp  dialogue.  Thus,  whin  in  refuting  one 
of  the  explanati<ms  of  Ilippias,  Socrates 
presses  him  to  say,  wht-tHir  he  do(»s  not 
'  think  that  a  sycamore  ladle,  under  given 
circumstances,  is  more  beautiful  than  one  of 
gold,'  the  sophist,  who  strongly  reluctates 
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against  this  and  otlier  vulgar  illustrations  of 
■o  '  nobiu'  a  subjtfct,  suddenly  bethinks  him- 
aelf  of  another  hypothesis,  and  asks,  ^  Shall 
I  tell  you  now,  Socrates,  what  you  shall  say 
the  bviautiful  is,  so  as  to  prevent  the  man 
from  all   I'urther  cavilling    and  disputing;  V 
*  By  all  means,'  says  Socrates  ;  ^  but  not  6e- 
fwe  you  tell  me,  which  of  the  two  ladles  we 
iiavo  been  talking  of  is  the  more  beautiful, 
as  beint;  the  ntoiv  tit  and  becominor.'     *•  VVoll 
then,  if  it  pleases  you,' says  tJippias, '  an- 
swer hini,  it  is  that  made  of  the  sycamore 
tree.'     '  iN'ow,'  replies  Socrates,  *you  may 
say  what  you  wen^  just  going  to  say.'     To 
another   exquisitely    vague   explanation  of 
Hippias,  Socrates  replies  that,  if  he  should 
ofier  such  a  solution  to  the  unknown  que- 
rist,   he  is  afniid  that  he   shall   n»eet  with 
something  worse  than  ridicule  ;  that  he  will 
get  a  heating  for  it.     '  Will  he  not  be  pu- 
nished,' says    Hippias,  'for  having  beaten 
you  injuriously  !'    ^1  should  think  he  would 
not,  Hippias,'  is  the  sly  retort :  ^  not  having 
beaten  me  injuriously  if  I  had  made  him 
such  an  answer ;   but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
very   deservedly.'      Repeatedly    baflled   in 
the  argument,  the  sophist,  with  a  sophist's 
efTrontery,  declares  that,  though  unaccount- 
ably at  a  loss,  yet  if  he  could  but  step  aside 
for  a  moment,'  and  nii'ditate  a  little^  he  is 
confident  that  he  should  be  able  to  hit  upon 
the  solution  of  the  ditficulty.     '  But  1  am 
afraid,'  says  Socrates,  '  so  extreme  is  my 
desire  of  knowing;  it,  that  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  wait  your  time ;'  and  he  again  embroils 
him  in  fresh  diiijculties  and  contradictions. 

Socrates  does  not  mind  even  ati'ecting  a 
m**ntal  infirmity  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  opponent  more  ridiculous.  For  instance, 
when  Prota<;oras  has  once  and  ascain  broken 
away  from  the  close  fight  of  brief  question 
and  answer  into  his  gorgeous  declamation, 
Socrates  laments  that  he  is  unhappily  gifted 
with  a  very  short  memory,  and  that  if  any 
one  makes  long  discourses  to  him,  he  straight- 
way forgets  the  subject  of  discussion.  He  de- 
plores this  infirmity — heartily  wishes  that  it 
were  otherwise — but  since  it  is  so,  and  since 
it  is  all  one  to  so  great  a  master  of  eloquence 
as  Protagoras  to  speak  copiously  or  briefly, 
he  begs  him  to  abridge  his  answers  in  con- 
descension to  his  weakness.  The  whole 
jicene,  down  to  where  Alcibiades  says  that 
Socrates  is  but  jeering  at  them  when  he 
talks  of  his  short  memory,  and  that  he  will 
be  security  that  Socrates  shall  forget  nothing, 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Platonic 
raillery. 

Very  diflfercnt,  and  in  some  respects  more 


agreeable,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Socratic 
irony,  as  he  exercised  it  on  the  intellectual 
youths,  who  repaired  to  him  for  instruction. 
There  are  the  same  gent^ral  characteristics 
indeed,  and  the  same  amusing  embarrass- 
ments are  prcMluced  by  it,  but  they  ore  di- 
rected  to  a  (liferent  end.      We  enjoy  the 
discomfiture  of  the  sophist  as  a  piece  of 
poetical  justice  ;  it  is  well  that   arrogance 
and  conceit  should  he  humbled,  and  hollow- 
ness  and  pretension  exposed.     On  tht;  other 
hand,    when    Socrates   is   conversing   with 
such  youths  as  Then^telgs  and  Meno,  we  see 
him  using  his  pleasantry,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  [M?rplexing  them,  though  it  has  that  effect 
most   perfectly,   but  of  eliciting  their  own 
latent    strength    and   vigor — of  developing 
their  H^culties  in  the  search  for  truth — and 
of  not   merely    teaching    them    truth,    but 
teaching  them  the  yet  more  difficult  art  of 
finding  it  for  thcms'.'lves.     Doubtless,  with 
all  this,  in  so  keen  an  anatomist  of  human 
nature,  and  so  exact  an  observer  of  indivi- 
dual character,  there  is  conjoined  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  a  young  mind  at  work  ;  of 
beholding  the    pulsations,  so  to  speak,  of 
intellectual  life  ;  but  there  is  evidently  also 
a  love — half  sportive  and  half  serious — of 
watching  its  mere  perplexities — of  playing 
fa.st  and  loose  with  it,  and,  a.s  we  say,  bam^ 
boozling  it.     We  often  see  this  soit  of  play, 
more  or   less,  in  the  intercourse  of  great 
minds,  when  humorous  and   amiable,  with 
the   young.     They    seem    to  enjoy  almost 
equally  the   spectacle  of  the  mystification 
they  have  occasioned,  and  the  mental  acti- 
vity  they    have   provoked  ;   they   love   to 
puzzle  them  and  enlighten  them  by  turns. 
Young  people  are  quite  as  sensitive,  on  their 
part,  to  this  rapid  alternation  of  jest  and 
earnest,  treaeherons  banter,  and  elective  aid. 
The  stimulus  which  it  imparts  is  asullicient 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  they  become 
more*  attached  to  such  instructors  than  to  a 
graver  and  mon^  didactic  pedagogue.     But 
while    it  was  doubtless   an   amusement  to 
Socrates  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  puzzling 
questions,  and  all  the  odd  disconifitun>s  and 
embarrassments  to  which  his  logic  sulijected 
his  young  disputants,  he  rever  fails  in  their 
case  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand,     lie  here 
really  'hunted'  the  truth  with  them;  he 
loved  to  share  their  toils,  to  point  out  the 
way  to  them,  to  beat  for  gam**,  and    li^is  e.n 
evident  satisfaction  in  letting  them  app>  nr  to 
take  as  prominent  a  part  as  possible  in  run- 
nini:  it  down  and  kiilinc::  it  for  themselves. 
In  this  spirit  he  encourages  Thea^tetus,  by 
telling  him  that  he  inherited,  in  behalf  of 
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the  young,  the  same  art  as  that  of  his  mo- 
ther Phffinarete,  who  was  one  of  those  good 
matrons  sent  for  in  haste,  when  some  young 
Athenian  was  about  to  be  born  into  the 
world :  he  sustains,  he  says,  a  similar  re- 
putable office  in  relation  to  mind — that  his 
business  is  to  assist  at  any  intellectual  births 
which  are  attended  with  special  difficulty, 
and  to  pronounce  whether  the  new-born 
idea  is  worthy  of  being  permitted  to  live. 
All  the  progeny  of  poor  Theeetetus,  born 
with  many  throes,  expire  as  soon  as  they 
see  the  light,  under  the  rude  hand  of  this 
logical  accoucheur. 

Of  the  different  way,  in  which  he  exer- 
cised his  pleasantry  according  as  he  was 
dealing  with  a  sophist  or  with  an  ingenuous 
youth,  we  have  a  naive  statement  by  him- 
self in  the  Meno.  On  the  latter  asking  what 
Socrates  would  say,  if  it  were  objected  to  a 
definition  which  he  had  just  given,  that  one 
of  the  terms  was  as  little  understood  as  those 
it  was  used  to  explain,  Socrates  replies,  ^  I 
should  say  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth  :  and, 
if  it  were  any  of  our  very  wise  and  wrang- 
ling and  contentious  sophists  that  asked  the 
question,  I  should  say,  ^^  I  have  spoken ; 
and,  if  I  have  not  spoken  to  the  purpose,  it 
is  your  business  to  take  up  the  discourse  and 
refute  me."  But  if  friends  now,  such  as  you 
and  I  are,  want  to  have  a  little  conversation 
together,  why,  we  must  answer  more  gent- 
ly, and  indeed  logically ;  for  perhaps  it  is  a 
more  logical  proceeding,  not  simply  to  say 
what  is  true,  but  to  say  it  by  means  of  truths 
already  acknowledged  by  the  pupil.' 

In  the  same  dialogue,  Meno  is  supposed 
to  tender  himself  in  his  own  proper  person 
as  an  example  of  the  victimizing  force  of  the 
Socratic  logic.  He  compares  Socrates,  who 
was  constantly  infusing  doubts  into  others, 
to  the  torpedo,  which  benumbed  whoever 
touched  it:  and,  accordingly,  he  admits 
that  he  felt  under  his  hands  cramped  alike  in 
thought  and  expression;  though  he  had 
often  declaimed  with  fluent  elegance,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion— what  was  virtue — 4ie  now  found 
himself  in  helpless  embarrassment.  Socrates 
replies,  that  he  does  not  raise  doubts  in  other 
people  except  when  he  is  himself  uncertain : 
and  he  denies,  therefore,  the  justness  of  the 
comparison,  unless  the  torpedo  can  benumb 
itself  as  well  as  others. 

It  may  be  permitted  us  now  just  to  state 
what  we  should  like  to  see  executed  in  re- 
gard to  an  English  Plato.  We  cannot  ad- 
mit that  there  is  no  demand  for  Plato  in  this 
country :  for  the  repeated  editioDs  of  the 


unworthy  version  from  Dacier  show  that 
the  public  is  not  unwilling  to  'possess  some^ 
thing  of  this  great  author.  For  anything 
like  a  complete  translation,  we  are  wefi 
aware  that  we  must  be  content  to  wait  per- 
haps for  years.  But,  there  can  be  no  possi- 
ble reason  why  we  need  wait  many  months 
for  such  a  selection  as  would  supply  our 
chief  wants.  In  these  days  of  cheap  pub- 
lication, when  the  matter  of  valuable  quar- 
tos is  compressed  into  close-printed,  but 
still  very  handsome,  duodecimos,  two  or 
three  of  such  volumes  might  be  excellently 
well  filled  by  a  selection  from  the  dialogues : 
taking  as  its  basis  (after  careful  revision  and 
correction  by  some  competent  scholar)  the 
nine  dialogues,  so  skilfully  translated  on  the 
whole  by  Sydenham.  The  *  Menexenus' 
of  West,  the  *  Apology,'  the  *  Crito,'  and 
the  ^Phsedo,'  from  some  modem  version 
(similarly  revised),  should  be  added  ;  as  also 
new  translations  of  the  '  Protagoras,'  the 
'  Thesetetus,'  and  the  ^  Gorgias.'  Of  the 
three  last  most  magnificent  compositions  it 
is  discrraceful  to  our  literature  that  we  have 

o 

no  creditable  version.  Surely  one  or  more 
of  the  contributors  to  Dr.  Smith's*  excel- 
lent dictionaries,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, might  confer  this  boon  upon  the  pub- 
lic. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  project  we  are 
desirous  of  seeing  executed  on  behalf  of 
Plato  for  the  English  public.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  many  beautiful  fragments 
which  may  be  found  in  his  works,  which 
are  either  capable  of  being  separated  with- 
out injury  from  the  context,  or  are  really 
collateral  and  episodical  to  the  main  topics 
discussed.  We  have  often  thought  that  a 
most  delightful  little  volume  might  be  com- 
piled out  of  some  such  fragments ;  present- 
ing entire  scenes  from  particular  dialogues, 
— ^for  example,  the  highly  graphic  introduc- 
tions and  conclusions  of  many  of  them  ; — 
some  of  the  noble  myths  and  fables  by  which 
Plato  illustrates  philosophic  truth — descrip- 
tions of  character — apophthegms  and  max- 
ims of  weighty  and  sententious  wisdom — 
and  select  portions  of  the  more  lively  and 
humorous  conversation.  Indeed,  the  entire 
substance  of  many  dialogues  might  in  this 

*  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  two 
pblications,  the  titles  of  which  will  be  found  at  the 
bead  of  this  article  (Noe.  I.  and  II.),  and  which  also 
are  edited  by  Dr.  Smith.  We  shonld  be  happy  to 
find  that  there  was  sufficient  encouragement  to  in- 
duce him  to  present  other  portions  ol  Stallbanm's 
admirable  edition  in  a  similar  form ;  and  we  shonld 
like  lo  have  Stallbaom's  Introductions  as  well  as 
Notes. 
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way  be  compressed  into  a  very  narrow  space, 
foy  connecting  the  series  of  such  extracts 
with  a  brief  summary  ot  the  topics  and  ar- 
guments which  fill  up  the  intervals.  To 
the  majority  of  readers  such  a  mode  of  pre- 
senting many  parts  of  the  longer  and  more 
dilficult  dialogues  would  be  even  more  in- 
telligible, and  far  less  tedious,  than  an  entire 
translation  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that 
what  Gibbon  too  summarily  calls  the  *  ver- 
bal argumentation^  of  Socrates,  and  the  pro- 
fuse and  often  prolix  illustrations, area  little 
apt  to  weary  the  patience  of  any  reader, 
who  is  not  either  a  philosopher  or  a  scholar 

Such  a  work  as  we  venture  to  sketch 
would  a  little  resemble  Van  Heusde's  enter- 
taining volumes  entitled  '  Initia  Philosophiae 
Platonics.'  '  We  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Knight,  whether  it  might  not  form  two  or 
three  volumes  of  his  popular  series,  and  we 
should  certainly  felicitate  both  him  and  our- 
selves, if  he  could  prevail  on  the  same  ac- 
complished scholar  who  has  recently  given 
us  such  admirable  translations  of  some  of 
the  lives  of  Plutarch,  illustrative  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Rome,  to  attempt  its  execu- 
tion. Or  if  the  task  of  compilation  be  too 
tedious  for  scholars  so  capable  of  better 
things,  might  not  two  or  three  combine  for 
the  purpose,  each  taking  distinct  dialogues  1 
One  or  two  scenes  from  the  '  Gorgias'  art- 
appended  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Lewes'  manual  of  the  history  of  philosophy  ; 
and,  though  necessarily  compressed,  they 
are  translated  with  so  much  spirit,  that  we 
hope  their  unknown  author  might  be  per- 
suaded to  join  the  party.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  some  such  tribute  from  the  modern 
scholarship  of  England  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  master  oi  the  Academy,  whu  hns 
hitherto  been  so  inadequately  treated  by 
English  translators  1  Nothing;  can  be  more 
true  than  the  following  sentences  from  the 
article  on  Thomas  Taylor  inserted  in  the 
^  Penny  CycIo|)ffdia  :'  *  It  seems  that  our 
professed  scholars  have  not  done  their  duty 
to  the  public :  if  they  had  given  us  good 
translations  with  their  own  annotations,  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Taylor  would  not  have  been 
called  for.  .  .  .  There  are  important  works 
yet  untranslated,  and  there  are  many  trans- 
lations which  are  disgraceful  to  the.  literary 
character  of  our  country ;  it  is  time  then  that 
our  scholars  should  look  to  these  matters, 
and  see  that  thinj^s  which  must  and  will  be 
done,  be  done  well.' 

But  we  must  conclude,  and  we  will  do  so 
with  a  single  remark.     We  certainly  hold 
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the  entire  dramatic  projection  and  represen- 
tation of  Socrates  in  the  pages  of  Plato  to  be 
OHe  of  the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  In  studying  him,  ii  is  impossi- 
ble that  his  character  as  a  teacher  of  ethics, 
aad  his  life-like  mode  of  representation, 
should  not  suggest  to  us  another  character, 
yet  more  womierfully  depicted,  and  by  the 
same  most  diffieult  of  all  methods,  that  of 
dramatic  evolution  t)y  discourse  and  action ; 
of  one,  who  taught  a  still  purer,  subiimer, 
and  more  consistent  ethics,  pervaded  by  a 
more  intense  spirit  of  humanity  ;  of  one, 
whose  love  for  our  race  wa.**  infmitely  deep- 
er and  more  tender ;  who  stands  perfectly 
free  from  those  foibles  which  history  attri- 
butes to  the  real  Socrates,  and  from  that  too 
Protean  facility  of  manners  whieh,  though 
designed  by  Plato  as  a  compliint-nt  to  the 
phi!o8<.>i;hic  flexibility  of  his  character  of 
Socrates,  really>so  far  assimilated  him  with 
mere  vulgar  humanity  ;  of  one,  too,  whose 
sublime  and  original  character  is  noc  only 
exhibited  with  the  most  wonderful  dramatic 
skill,  but  in  a  style  as  uniqu**  as  the  charac- 
ter it  embodies — a  s'yie  ot  >irii|)le  miijesty, 
which,  unlike  that  of  Plato,  is  capable  of 
being  readily  tran.<<lated  into  every  language 
under  heaven ;  of  one,  whose  life  was  the 
embodiment  of  that  virtue  which  Plato  af- 
firmed would  entrance  all  hearts,  if  seeny 
and  whose  death  throws  the  prison  scenes  of 
the  PhsD  lo  utterly  into  the  shade  ;  of  onCi 
lastly,  wliose  picture  ha.t  arrest»-d  the  admir- 
ing «;aze  of  many  who  have  believed  it  to  be 
oiifi/  a  picture.  Now,  if  we  feel  that  the 
portraiture  of  Socrate.s  in  the  pages  ot  Plato 
involved  the  very  hignest  exercise  of  the 
highest  dramatic  ge'nius,  and  that  the  cause 
was  no  more  than  coiiiinensurate  with  the 
effect,  it  is  a  que>tioii  which  may  well  occu- 
py the  attention  «)f  a  ph  lo<nphcr^  how  it 
came  to  p»iss  that,  in  one  ol  the  obscurest 
periods  of  the  history  i  un  ohscuro  j)eople, 
in  tlie  dregs  of  'heir  I  teratiire  and  the 
lowest  depths  of  su|it  rstitious  dotage,  80 
sublime  a  conception  *>l>ou!d  have  been  so 
sublimely  exhibited  ;  liow  it  was  that  the 
noblest  truths  found  an  oracle  in  the  lips  of 
the  grossest  ignorance,  and  the  maxims  of 
universal  charity,  advocates  in  the  hearts  of 
the  most  selfish  of  narrow-minded  bigots  ;  in 
a  word,  who  could  be  the  more  than  Plato 
(or  rather  the  many,  each  more  than  Plato) 
who  drew  that  radiant  portrait,  of  which  it 
may  be  truly  said  "  that  a  far  greater  than 
Socrates  is  there  ?" 
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The  Austrian  empire  has  long  been  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  poli- 
tical world.  That  empires,  so  populous  and 
fertile,  has  ever  wanted,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, that  consonance  of  national  manners, 
and  that  congeniality  of  national  feeling, 
which  are  so  essential  to  ease  in  governing, 
and  which  have  so  lon<:r  forme  i  the  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  which  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  imperial  dominions,  have  little 
connexion  or  conformity  wiih  each  other, 
and  still  less  with  the  remote  provinces  of 
Galicia  or  Lombardy. 

According,  however,  as  this  is  the  case, 
so  much  greater  is  the  credit  due  to  the 
paternal  government,  and  to  the  wise  mi- 
nister who  has  been  enabled  so  long  to  pre- 
serve such  discordant  materials  in  that  con- 
trol which  is  essential  to  happiness  and 
prosperity.  The  long  period  of  tranquillity 
and  safety  enjoyed  by  the  various  popula- 
tions of  Austria,  is  the  noblest  monument 
that  could  be  imagined  to  commemorate 
Prince  Metternich's  labors  ;  and,  whatever 
happens,  that  memorial  of  his  wisdom  and 
of  his  success,  must  ever  be  enrolled  in  the 
pages  of  history.  I 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  cause 
of  a  steady,  in  opposition  to  a  rash  pro- 

fress,  that  as  abuse  creeps  into  all  things 
uman,  the  long  success  of  the  old 
system,  dnd  the  natural  antagonism  that 
must  always  arise  between  age  and  youth, 
between  growing  principles  and  decaying 
powers ;  should  have  delayed  such  slight 
constitutional  reforms  in  this  colossal  em- 
pire as  would  have  obviated  impatience  and 
insistanoe  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
evil  of  prolonged  resistance,  is  tnat  it  ori- 

finates  insurrection,  and  that  then  those 
emands,  which  in  tkcir  first  form  were  of 
an  exceedingly  moderate  and  constitutional 
character,  are  apt  to  assume  a  revolution- 
ary and  anarchical  aspect.  It  is  not  that 
the  excesses  of  democracy  are  to  be  antici- 
pated in  Austria,  to  manifest  themselves  in 
the  form  they  assume  in  France.  Both 
the  character  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
people  is  quite  different ;  but,  unluckily, 
the  nature  of  the  government  differs  in  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  which  the  empire  is 
made  up,  and  the  character  of  the  people 
diSen  Tery  widely  among  thcniBelTes. 


ThQ  Austrian  national  character  is  mark- 
ed by  the  same  features  as  that  of  the 
German  nation  at  large.  Sincerity,  fidel- 
ity, industry,  and  a  love  of  order,  are  con- 
spicuous in  them,  and  would  long  since 
have  entitled  them  to  fill  a  distinguished 
rank  in  the  scale  of  European  civilization, 
had  not  their  beneficial  operation  been 
counteracted  by  a  deficient  system  of  edu- 
cation, an  illiterate  priesthood,  and  a  sta- 
tionary government.  Madame  de  Stael 
has  said  of  the  Germans,  that  they  are  a  just, 
constant,  and  sincere  people,  *^  divided  by 
the  sternness  of  feudal  demarkation,  into 
an  unlettered  nobility,  unpolished  scholars, 
and  a  depressed  commonalty."  This  does 
not  coincide  with  the  impressions  we  have 
derived  from  several  visits  to  Austria  in 
modern  times.  We  have  seen  nothing  but 
a  happy  country,  with  no  signs  of  that 
striking  contrast  betwixt  poverty  and  riches 
which  offends  the  eye  so  much  in  our  other- 
wise favored  island.  All  the  inhabitants, 
those  of  the  capital  excepted,  appeared  to 
enjoy  that  bappy  mediocrity  which  is  the 
consequence  of  a  gentle  and  wise  adminis- 
tration. It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  very 
long  ere  the  Austrian  states  dream  of  throw- 
ing off  their  allegianco  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  noblest  houses  of  Europe ;  one  which 
has  obtained  for  them  the  power,  happiness, 
and  prosperity,  which  they  have  so  long 
enjoyed ;  and  one  which  has  so  exalted 
their  national  character,  as  to  have  given 
fourteen  emperors  to  Germany,  besides  six 
kings  to  Spain,  and  to  have  once  stood  first 
on  the  list  of  European  sovereignties. 

That  the  Imperial  power  in  Austria  is  in 
danger,  from  the  ever-stirring  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, and  that  this  danger  is  increased 
by  the  diversity  of  its  governments  and 
people,  there  is  no  doubt.  Democracy  is 
the  great  moving  power  among  mankind. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  active  elements  which 
work  OT^t  the  progress  of  the  moral  world, 
and  general  government  of  Providence, 
Aristocracy  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
trolling and  regulating  power.  As  demo- 
cracy and  the  lust  of  conquest  is  the  mov- 
ing, so  aristocracy  and  attachment  to  pro- 
perty are  the  steadying  powers  of  nature. 
Nor  is  Austria  wanting  in  this  power,  or 
deficient  in  this  great  element  of  national 
atabiUty. 
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Alison,  in  his  "History  of  Europe," 
#lDakes  a  vorj  ingCDious  remark,  that  the 
reasonings  of  tho  learned,  the  declamations 
of  the  ardent,  the  visions  of  the  philanthro- 
f  pio,  have  generally  been  rather  directed 
against  the  oppression  of  sovereigns,  or 
nobles,  than  tho  madness  of  the  people. 
This,  ho  justly  remarks,  affords  the  most 
decisive  demonstration,  that  the  evils  flow- 
ing from  the  latter  are  much  greater,  and 
more  acute  than  those  which  have  originated 
with  the  former ;  for  it  proves  that  the 
former  have  been  so  tolerable  as  to  have 
long  existed,  and  therefore  have  been  long 
complained  of ;  whereas,  thoso  springing 
from  the  latter  have  been  intolerable,  and 
speedily  led  to  their  own  abolition. 

Nothing  could  be  more  applicable  than 
this  remark  to  the  wise  and  moderate  go- 
vernment of  Prince  Metternich.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  or  to  appreciate  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded  without 
entering  into  details  concerning  the  incon- 
gruous political  conditions  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Austrian  Empire 
was  made  up  of,  which  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  any  moderate  limits.  The  Aus- 
trian Empire  contains  a  greater  variety  of 
populations  than  any  other  country  in 
Enrope.  Germans,  Slavonians,  VVallachi- 
ans,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Croa- 
tians,  Italians,  and  other  tribes,  form  a 
medley  population — all  differing  in  their 
manners,  languages,  religion,  and  customs 
— mutually  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
having  opposite  views,  interests,  and  con- 
stitutions. The  Hungarians,  Slavonians, 
Croatians,  and  Transylvanians,  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  tho  Austrians,  and  these,  in 
iheir  turn,  from  tho  Bohemians,  ns  the 
British  are  from  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
It  is  this  variety  of  population,  this  diver- 
sity of  language  and  manners,  this  collision 
of  interests  and  opinions,  that  so  long  pre- 
vented the  Austrian  Empire  from  exerting 
her  whole  collected  strength,  and  becom- 
ing a  match  for  tho  power  of  France.  Hun- 
gary which,  with  Transylvania,  contains  as 
large  a  population  as  tho  Prussian  monar- 
ehy,  did  not,  for  example,  at  the  downfall 
of  Vienna,  supply  Austria  with  more  than 
100,000  men,  when  Prussia  had  a  well-ap- 
pointed army  of  230,000  infantry,  and 
34,000  cavalry.  Tho  reason  of  this  lay  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment being  a  powerful  feudal  aristocracy, 
who  deem  every  measure  which  the  Impe- 
rial Government  takes  against  them,  with- 
ont  the  conient  of  the  atatea,  an  infringe- 


ment of  the  constitution.  ,  The  Hungarian 
I  nobility  were  like  their  brethren  in  France, 
until  1785,  exempted  from  all  taxes,  and 
they  claimed  this  exemption  as  an  heredit- 
ary right,  and  an  inviolable  privilege.  But, 
in  17S5,  they  were  subjected  to  a  land- 
tax  in  common  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  Austrian-  Empire ;  and  as  no  levies 
could  be  made  without  their  consent,  nor 
supplies  granted,  this  circumstance  operat- 
ed much  against  the  house  of  Austria  in  its 
struggles  against  Franco. 

The  States  of  Hungary  arc  composed  of 
prelates,  the  higher  nobility,  the  lesser 
nobility,  and  the  deputies  of  the  boroughs. 
Tho  nobility  possessed  formerly  the  sole 
title  to  holding  land  and  to  public  appoint- 
ments, but  this  is  now  disputed  by  the  free 
towns,  which  can  do  what  an  individual  who 
is  not  of  the  nobility  cannot  do — that  is,  sue 
or  bring  an  action  against  a  nobleman,  and 
can  possess  or  uphold  a  citizen  in  the  pos- 
session of  land  without  a  title  to  nobility. 
The  emperor,  who  must  swear  to  the  con- 
stitution in  presence  of  the  people  in  the 
open  air,  when  he  receives  from  tho  hands 
of  the  primate  tho  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  is 
the  constitutional  president  of  the  Diet,  but 
he  generally  delegates  the  representation  to 
one  of  the  archdukes,  who  is  called  Prince* 
Palatine.  Although  the  actual  Palatine — 
the  Archduke  Stephen  forfeited  for  a  time 
much  of  his  popularity  by  attempting  so 
grave  a  coup  (Vital  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
Diet,  there  are  still  hopes  that  tho  people 
who  so  bravely  upheld  Maria  Theresa  on  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors,  will  not  prefer  a 
feudal  tyranny  or  democratic  anarchy,  to  a 
wise'and  tempered  monarchical  constitution. 

The  Bohemian?,  who  are  of  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, are,  it  is  well  known,  more  partial  to 
the  Hungarians  than  to  the  Austrians  or 
Germans.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  has 
been  hitherto  much  greater  in  Bohemia 
than  in  Hungary,  for  it  comprised  tho  le- 
gislative as  well  as  the  executive  depart- 
ment. Bohemia  is  the  most  flourishing  of 
all  the  Austrian  provinces,  whether  we  look 
to  education  or  to  the  labors  of  productive 
industry.  It  is  also  essentially  the  country 
of  Protestantism.  Prague  was  the  city  of 
Jeromo  and  of  John  Huss.  The  Bohemians 
demand  with  the  rest  of  tho  Austrian  Ger- 
man States,  reforms  in  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration, national  rights,  freedom  of  the 
press,  an  increase  of  provincial  liberties, 
and  above  all,  the  expulsion  of  a  horde  of 
public  functionaries  who  are  tho  bane  and 
the  onne  of  tho  Austrian  Empire;  but 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe  and  to  hope 
that  the  efficacy  of  regular  habits,  and  of  a 
compact,  educated,  and  thinking  popula- 
tion, will  preserve  Bohemia  from  the  evils  of 
democracy  or  from  a  dismemberment  from 
that  paternal  government  which  is  at  the 
present  moment  almost  solely  upheld  in 
the  seat  of  its  power  by  the  affections  of  the 
people, 

Austria,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Transyl- 
vania, are  nearly  similarly  circumstanced  as 
Bohemia,  only  that  the  latter  is  far  behind 
hand  in  point  of  civilization,  the  chief  com- 
merce being  etill  in  the  hands  of  Greeks 
and  Armenians.     In  Galicia,  or  Austrian 
Poland,  the  common  people  are  in  conse- 
quence of  their  ancient  political  bondage, 
ignorant,  idle,  dirty,  and  oppressed  in  the 
highest   degree.     The   lower  nobility   are 
scarcely    to   be    distinguished    from    the 
peasants;    and  the  higher  nobility,  when 
refined  and  educated,  partake  more  of  the 
French  character  than  of  the  solidity  of  the 
Germans.     There  is  not  much  room  here 
for  the  working  of  constitutional  reform ; 
Galicia  wants  as  yet  many  of  the  most 
material  elements   of  dv^lization  before  it 
can  think  of  self-government.     It  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  the  oondljtion  of  the  other 
Austrian  States.     At  the  present  moment 
national  rights,  and  provincial  liberties,  are 
the  foremost  objects  with  all  classes  of  the 
population.     The  intensity  of  this  feeling 
is  increased  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea,  by  the  existence  in 
these  old  feudal  countries  of  seignorial  dues, 
of  a  system  of  forced  labor  and  other  rem- 
nants of  barbarous  times,  long  since  extinct 
in  western  Europe,  but  which  in  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Galicia  have  already  produced  a 
peasant's  war,  and  which  now  threaten  all 
Austrian  Germany  with  a  formidable  agra- 
rian agitation. 

In  Lombardy,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Austrian  domination  must  give 
way  before  the  aroused  sentiment  of  nation- 
ality. There  was  only  one  to  whom  the 
people  of  Italy  looked  to  after  Pius  IX.,  to 
support  them  in  an  effort  for  national 
regeneration,  and  that  was  the  king  of  the 
men  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Nor  has 
Charles  Albert  disappointed  their  hopes: 
backed  by  the  Republic  of  Franco,  he  has 
gallantly  thrown  nimself  into  the  field  of 
contest  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In 
Austria  Proper,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  a 
timely  reform,  much  may  yet  be  done.  All 
that  Austria  demands  ia  more  political  freo- 
doBiy  leaa  adminiBtrative  eoBtrol,  and  above 


all,  more  national  institutions.  K  in  true 
that  a  despotic  government  may  consider 
the  granting  these  as  opening  the  floodgates 
of  democracy.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Early  concessions  may  most  effect- 
ually ward  off  anarchy.  The  states  which 
might  still  be  inclined  to  wait  until  a  sys- 
tem of  government  could  be  devised  which 
might  conciliate  their  common  interests  and 
their  separate  institutions,  may,  if  long 
resisted,  enforce  their  demands  at  all  hai- 
ards  to  the  empire. 

That  Prince  Mettemich  has  already  re- 
lied too  long  on  the  torpor  of  the  capital 
— that  the  imperial  government   has  been 
too  long  rocked  by  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance, that    all   popular   movements   only 
came  to  expire  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  re- 
cent events  have  now  fully  shown.     It  only 
remains  then  by  early  concessions  to  win 
the  popular  confidence  and  to  command  the 
popular    affections.      Sometime    back  an 
author  before  quoted — Alison — said, ''  No 
community   need  be    afraid   of  going  far 
astray  which   treads   in    the  footstc^ps  of 
Rome  and  England.^'     And  the  same  au- 
thor, who  believes  that  all  efforts  at  social 
amelioration  will  be  ultimately  shattered  by 
that  principle  of  human  corruption  which 
always  comes  in  to  blast  the  best  hopes  of 
the  friend  of  humanity,  still  takes  a  just 
pride  in  that  superior  love  of  moderation 
and  order  which  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guishes this  country,  and  which  not  having 
failed  at  this  crisis,  ought  surely  now  by 
that  history  which  is  "  philosophy  teaching 
by   examples^'   attest  to   the   continental 
states  that  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  the 
most  solid  of  all  political  fabrics;  and  the 
one  which,  by  opening  to  the  people  legal 
and  constitutional  modes  of  redress,  is  most 
effectually  opposed  to  the  excesses  of  demo- 
cratic turbulence  and  anarchy. 

Of  the  fejv  great  ministers  whose  functions 
have  been  extended  to  almost  the  utmost 
limits  of  absolute  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  been  protracted  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary duration  of  human  life — who  have 
lived  in  the  long  and  secure  administration 
of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  earth, 
and  who  retained  that  high  and  responsible 
position  amidst  events  of  infinite  magnitude 
and  variety — none  are  so  remarkable  nor 
more  illustrious,  than  Prince  Metternich. 

Prince  Metternich  was  born  at  Coblentz, 

on  the  16th  of  May,  1773,  of  an  ancient 

house,  which   had   in  former  ages,  given 

more  than  one  elector  to  the  ArchbishoprioB 

I  of  Majenoe  and  of  Treves.    The  career  of 
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the  young  diplomatiat,  for  he  appears  to 'Prince  Mcttemich,  who  was  then  in  his 
hftYo  been  horn  to  the  profession,  commcDC- 1  forty-second  year,  was  chosen,  upon  the 
ed  at  the  Congress  of  Radstadt,  and  ho  rose  'opening  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  pre* 
in  it  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  1806,  after  iside  over  its  deliberations  ;  and  this  species 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Presburg,  he '  of  presidency  in  the  diplomatic  affairs  of 
was  elected  for  the  important  post  of  Aus-  Europe  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
Irian  ambassador  in  Paris.     Upon  the  de-  conceded  to  the  illustrious  diplomatist,  as 


daration  of  war  in  1809,  he  hastened  to  join 
the  imperial  Court,  which  had  taken  refuge, 
after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  at  the  fortress 
of  Komorn,  in  Hungary.  Mettcrnich  was 
at  this  eventful  pcrioKl  appointed  to  succeed 
Count  Stadionas  Minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  he  inaugurated  his  ministerial  power 
by  concluding  a  treaty  far  less  humiliating 
than  was  anticipated,  and  tbo  cause  for 
which  only  became  public  when  the  rising 
diplomatist  was  heard  to  be  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  with  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  imperial  power 
of  France.  But  although  Mettcrnich  thus 
completed  with  his  own  hands  the  not  very 
exalted  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  it  is 
certain  that  he   ever  ontcrtaiued  a  strong 


much  out  of  deference  to  his  personal  abi- 
lities, as  out  of  consideration  for  his  being 
the  representative  of  the  imperial  court. 
With  no  principle  was  Prince  Mettcrnich 
more  thoroughly  imbued,  than  with  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  democratic  influences  on  so- 
ciety. In  this  he  was  seconded  by  his  able 
colleague,  Gents.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  promises  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
of  national  unity,  advocated  by  Stein,  Har- 
denburg,  and  a  few  others,  received  no  de- 
velopment at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
national  opinion  on  a  free  constitution,  as 
expressed  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  and 
philosophers  of  Germany,  demanded  nothing 
more  than  what  has  long  existed  in  this 
country — representative  p.ssemblies  in  vest- 


dislike  and  hatred  to  the  representative  of;cd  with  true  legislative  power,  the  judicial 
the  French  Republic.  institution  of  jury  trial,  and  the  freedom  of 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fortunes  of  the  press.    In  the  act  of  the  German  confe- 
Napoleon  were  on  the  decline,  that  Mctter-  deracy,  concluded  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 


nich  ventured  to  show  these  feelings.  When 


enna,  it  was  enacted  that,  ''  in  nil  states  of 


the  flower  of  the  French  army  had  perished  in  I  the  confederacy,  a  representative  constitu- 
Russia,  when  Alexander  was  resolved  upon  tion  is  to  take  place."  But  the  moment  of 
reprisals,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  danger  past,  the  rulers  forgot  their  promises, 
roused  to  resistance,  and  even  the  French  or  at  least  took  care  never  to  fulfil  them, 
marshal,  Bemadotte,  then  Crown  Prince  of  [In  the  natural  horror  of  democratic  excesses, 
Sweden,  had  with  singular  ingratitude  leagu-   Austria,   especially,    has   hitherto   always 


ed  against  his  master — then  alono  was  Prince 
Schwarzcnburg  sent  forth,  not  only  at  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  force,  but  in  command 
of  the  whole  imperial  army.  We  had  occasion 
only  lately,  in  a  notice  of  M.  Tourgeneff's 
interesting  memoirs  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magaziney  to  detail,  at  length,  how  the  im- 
petuosity of  Alexander  had  always  to  take 
the  lead  of  the  prudential  tactics  of  the 
Austrian  general,  and  how  little  the  policy 


avoided  allowing  the  slightest  admixture  of 
popular  rights  with  a  purely  aristocratic  and 
imperial  form  of  government. 

With  such  a  diversity  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment, as  Prince  Mettcrnich  was  called  upon 
to  n)Ould  to  the  desired  form  ;  the  task  was 
one  of  a  most  formidable  character.  Still 
he  proceeded  in  his  legislative  labors  with 
such  steady  and  vigorous  energy,  that  he 
not  only  overcame  all  obstacles,  but  for  a 


of  Mettcrnich  did  really  second  that  of  the !  long  time  he  obtained  for  the  system  of  the 
Steins  and  Hardenburgs  of  the  day.  The !  Austrian  cabinet  an  indisputable  supremacy 
battle  of  Leipsic,  however,  by  establishing 'over  the  councils  of  Europe, 
the  freedom  of  Germany,  won  for  the  diplo-!  The  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
matist  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  i  Greece,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Chris- 
Prince  Mcttemich  took  a  prominent  andjtian  powers  in  favor  of  that  oppressed  na- 
aotive  part  in  the  confcrencee  and  nogotia- :  tion,  for  the  first  time  placed  the  policy  of 
tions  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  ■  Prince  Mcttemich  at  variance  with  that  of 
invasion  of  France  by  the  Allied  Armies,  the  western  states  of  Europe.  It  was  pro- 
He  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  by  which  Ger-  j  bably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that^  Aus- 
roany  was  made  a  league  of  independent  -  tria  did  not  exhibit  more  national  or  impe- 
statcs,  and  ho  proceeded  thence  to  I'^ngland,  { rial  energy  when  Russia  was  allowed,  at  the 
upon  which  occasion  the  University  of  Ox- 1  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  to  estab- 
ford  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  degree,  'lish  its  ascendency  in  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
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ohia,  and  to  obtain  possesfiion  of  the  chief 
nayigable  mouth  of  the  Danube — a  result 
of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  of  which  Aus- 
tria never  ceases  every  day  to  feel  the  deep 
grievanoe  and  annoyance. 

The  Frendi  Revolution  of  1830  restored 
the  three  courts  of  eastern  Europe  to  their 
original  common  intimacy  and  interests. 
But  Louis  Philippe  soon  made  known  to 
the  Austrian  minister  that,  while  constitu- 
tional rights  should  be  respected  in  France, 
all  necessary  measures  would  bo  adopted  to 
keep  down  democratic  tendencies ;  and 
Prince  Mettcrnioh  felt  once  more  at  ease. 
He  was  enabled  in  conjunction  with  Prus- 
sia to  crush  every  symptom  of  popular  ex- 
citement in  Germany  ;  he  occupied  north- 
ern Italy  with  troops,  Austrian  Poland  was 
oppressed  more  than  ever,  and  he  expend- 
ed vast  sums  in  enabling  Don  Carlos  to 
carry  on  a  contest  in  Spain  in  the  name  of 
legitimacy. 

^ut  in  the  meantime,  the  progress  of  a 
material  civilization  had  been  doing  more, 
probably,  than  any  thing  else,  to  under- 
mine the  old  order  of  things.  The  opening 
of  the  Danube  to  the  Anglo-Hungarian 
steamboats,  the  connexion  of  Trieste  with 
Vienna,  and  of  the  capital  with  Prague  and 
Northern  Germany,  by  railroads,  have  bad 
a  great  influence  on  the  social  conditions  of 
the  empire.  The  vast  natural  resources  and 
the  industry  of  the  people  have  marched  on 
in  advanco  of  an  inert  government.  The 
strength  and  unity  which  Prince  Metter- 
nich  had  given  to  the  motley  and  hetero- 
geneous states,  has  boon  gradually  under- 
mined. But,  above  all,  the  movement  ta- 
ken by  Prussia,  to  give  a  more  liberal  cha- 
racter to  German  institutions,  and  tffe  ac- 
cession of  Pius  IX.  to  the  papal  throne, 
have  largely  contributed  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  the  Metternich  policy.  The 
example  of  the  Revolution  of  France,  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man— the  last  almost  of  his  class  and  order 
— sprung  from  a  family  which  preserved  the 
strict  traditions  of  the  German  aristocracy, 
trained  in  the  ideas  which  have  always  been 
most  effective  a^inst  the  encroachments  of 
democracy,  and  fortified  by  forty  ycars^ 
power  and  experience. 

The  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in  Aus- 
tria will,  it  has  been  stated,  insure  peace, 
by  anticipating  any  opposition  that  might 
have  arisen  under  the  old  system  to  Ihe 
progress  of  democracy  elsewhere,  but  there 
IS  no  depending  for  a  moment  on  peace  ac- 1 


quired  by  such  concessions.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  King  of  Prussia,  as  the  champion 
of  the  liberal  monarchical  party,  and  the 
candidate  for  imperial  rule,  has  pledged 
himself  to  obtain  from  the  confederate 
sovereigns  all  the  great  conditions  of  na- 
tional unity.  Germany,  it  is  said,  is  to  be- 
come a  federal  and  not  a  leagued  state. 
Her  affairs  are  to  be  governed  by  the  delibe- 
rations of  a  senate,  chosen  in  part  from  the 
constitutional  bodies  which  will  exist  in  all 
the  separate  states  of  Germany.  A  supreme 
court  of  judicature  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
national  power.  All  restrictions  arc  to  be 
removed  from  the  communications  of  intel- 
ligence, of  trade,  and  of  locomotion,  amongst 
the  whole  German  people.  The  press 
throughout  Germany  is  to  be  free.  One 
universal  Zollverein  is  to  extend  its  laws 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of 
the  Adriatic;  an  uniform  system  of  money, 
weights,  post-^ce,  &c.,  is  to  be  establish- 
ed, and  a  common  flag  is  to  be  adopted  for 
the  nation,  by  sea  and  by  land. 

But  while  Prussia  thus  marches  in  front 
of  the  popular  movement,  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand has  been  no  less  received  in  the 
densely^crowded  streets  of  Vienna  with  deaf- 
ening shouts  and  acclamations.  The  people 
took  the  horses  from  the  carriage  of  the 
Archduke  Stephen,  ou  his  return  from  Hun- 
gary, and  drew  it  ibomselves  into  the  pa- 
lace. Even  at  Prague  the  timely  conces- 
sions of  the  emperor  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced the  happiest  effect. 

It  will  remain  to  be  seen,  then,  which  of 
the  rival  claims,  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
and  that  of  Brandenburg,  will  be  most 
readily  entertained  at  the  general  congress 
of  sovereigns  to  be  held  at  Dresden  The 
right  ofseniority  and  of  precedence  undoubt- 
edly lies  with  Ferdinand  ;  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  Frederick  William  IV.  have,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  his  popular  concessions  at 
a  moment  of  great  emergency,  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  a  purely  national  movement ; 
and,  perhaps,  when  we  consider  the  superior 
education  and  civilization  united  to,  or 
rather  resulting  from,  the  Protestant  ten- 
dencies of  Northern  Germany,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  yield  to  the  course  of  events 
which  will  re-establish  the  ancient  Germanic 
sovereignty  under  the  representative  of  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  successor 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  to  the  long-time 
stationary  sway  of  the  descendants  of  the 
great  Rudolph. 
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In  thid  article  wo  shall  not  transport  the 
reader  to  Pooree — the  city  of  cities — on  the 
famous  plain  of  Juggernaut,  to  explore  the 
mysterious  and  guilty  recesses  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  ninth  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo 
god,  Vishnoo.  The  character  and  hahits 
of  the  four  thousand  priests  that  daily  min- 
ister there  shall  be  passed  in  silence,  and 
so  also  shall  thoae  of  the  thousands  of  de- 
votees that  annually  make  their  pilgrimage 
thither.  Neither  shall  we  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  caste  J  which  though  now  manifest- 
ing some  signs  of  feebleness,  la  still,  as  it 
has  been  for  ages,  the  curse  of  India.  The 
field  we  essay  to  cultivate  is  a  narrower 
one ;  the  sphere  of  our  orbit  is  more  circum- 
scribed. Our  theme  is  chiefly  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  British  in  India. 

No  sooner  has  the  stranger  set  foot  on 
Indian  soil,  than  he  is  struck  with  the  as- 
pect and  oonstruotion  of  the  residences  of 
the  English.  Calcutta  is  a  city  of  palaces. 
The  houses  are  large,  and  the  rooms  capa- 
cious. Attached  to  every  story  there  is  a 
verandah,  supported  by  stone  columil^, 
which  gives  to  the  building  an  elegant  and 
light  appearance.  In  the  smaller  towns, 
where  there  are  fewer  foreigners,  the  resi- 
dences are  generally  of  a  different  construc- 
tion, but  still  associate  comfort  with  plea- 
sure in  a  high  degree.  That  in  most  ex- 
tensive use  is  called  a  bungalow.  This  sort 
of  building  is  only  one  story  in  height,  with 
a  verandah  in  front,  and  a  roof  of  thick 
thatch.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  large 
enclosure,  called  a  compound.  Sometimes 
twenty  acres  are  thrown  into  one  enclosure, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  to  lay  it  out  to 
advantage.  A  part  is  devoted  to  gardens 
and  orchards,  while  the  remainder  is  diver- 
sified with  clumps  of  trees,  which,  by  the 
richness  of  their  foliage  and  brilliancy  of 
their  flowers,  minister  gratification  to  the 
owner,  or  by  the  depth  of  their  shade  give 
forth  a  delicious  coolness,  which  invites 
him  to  the  open  air,  when  otherwise  he 
would  be  compelled  to  shelter  himself  in 
the  bungalow. 

The  interior  of  the  dwelling  is  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
coolness^  and  to  catch  as  much  of  thu  gen- 
tle breeies  that  occasionally  start  up  during 
the  day,  as. possible.    The  ceiling  is  comr 


posed  of  large  sheets  of  canvas,  whitewash- 
ed.    As  on  all  possible  occasions  the  doors 
of  an  Indian  house  are  kept  open,  there  is 
placed  between  the  different  rooms  a  frame 
work,  covered  with  crimson  or  green  silk, 
which  admits  of  the  circulation  of  air.     At 
six  in  the  mornino:,  when  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  the  glass  doors  are  shut  to  exclude 
the  heated  air,  but  when  there  is  any  wind, 
one  of  them  is  opened,  and  in  its  place  is 
suspended  a  mat,  made  of  the  sweet-scent- 
ed cuscus  grass.     It  is  the  exact  size  of  the 
doorway,  and   is  kept  continuitlly  wetted 
outside,  so  that  the  interior  may  be  cooled 
by  evaporation.     The  doors  are  generally 
opened  over  night,  and  the  Venetian  blinds 
shut.     In  the  centre  of  every  room  there 
is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  an  enormous 
fan,  called  a  punkah,  which  is  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  means  of  a  rope,  by 
a  bearer,  sitting  in  the  verandah.     This  in- 
strument is  fre(]ucntly  eighteen  feet  long  and 
about  three  wide.  '  It  is  made  of  canvas, 
stretched  upon  a  wood  frame,  and  whitewash- 
ed.    Sometimes  there  is  a  full  flounce  of 
white  calico  attached  to  the  lower  extremity, 
which  gives  to  it  a  more  light  and  graceful 
lippcarance.     The  fan-puller  is  a   curious 
sort  of  person.     Such  is  the  power  of  habit, 
that  he   continues  to   discharge  his   duty 
well,  although  fast  asleep ;  and,  if  required, 
would  continue  to  ply  his  vocation  all  night. 
In  the  bed-rooms  there  is  no  furniture,  save 
the  large  bod  with  four  low  posts.     It  is 
generally  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.     Over  the  posts 
is  suspended  a  large  gauze  curtain,  or  sack, 
to  exclude  the  mosquito,  an  insect  dread- 
fully annoying  in   India.      There  are  no 
feather  beds,  but  the  mattresses  are  general- 
ly stuffed  with  the  fine  fibre  from  the  rind 
of  the  cocoa  nut.     The  only  covering  is  a 
sheet,  and  calico  drawers,  with  feet  to  them, 
are  frequently  used  by  gentlemen  to  keep 
off  the  musquitocs,  should  they  find  their 
way,  which  they  often  do,  notwithstanding 
all  the  precaution  used,  inside  the  curtains. 
The  feet  of  the  bed  are  placed  in  pans,  con- 
taining water,  to  prevent  the  white  ants  and 
other  insects  from  disturbing  the  slutubers  of 
their  occupants,  and  also  from  destroying  the 
furniture.  For  the  latter  reason  the  floors  of 
the  houflcs  arc  not  constructed  of  wood,  but 
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a  kind  of  cement,  which  is  at  once  imper- 
yioos  to  the  white  ant^  and  considerahlj 
cooler  than  wood.  In  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  this  creature  frequently  destroys 
whole  lihraries,  contents  of  chests,  &c.,  and 
besides,  is  extremely  annoying  to  the  per- 
son. 

The  native  servants  attached  to  a  family 
are  not  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  ;  whilst  in 
many  of  the  more  wealthy  they  amount  to 
forty  or  fifty.  The  bungalow  is  always 
swarming,  and  yet  there  is  no  confusion. 
Each  abides  by  his  own  post,  and  attends 
only  to  his  own  work.  So  far  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor  carried,  that 
the  kitmajar^  or  waiter  at  table,  will  not 
wipe  a  stain  from  the  furniture.  That,  he 
asserts,  is  the  work  of  the  sirdar^  or  furni- 
ture-cleaner. The  sirdar,  again,  would 
rather  loso  his  situation,  than  sweep  the 
rooms, — a  menial  office  filled  by  the  motee. 
Whilst  the  motec  would  consider  himself 
insulted  where  he  desired  to  assist  the 
beastee^  or  water-carrier.  Besides  these 
there  arc  bearers,  who  work  the  punkah, 
&0. ;  dirgees,  or  tailors ;  maistreeg,  or  car- 
penters ;  mollees,  or  gardeners,  and  many 
others.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  con- 
summary  or  head-man.  Their  pay  varies 
from  three  to  ten  rupees  a  month  ;  and 
they  provide  themselves  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing. But  this  is  no  difficult  matter,  as  the 
former  consists  almost  exclusively  of  rice  ; 
and  the  latter,  of  little  else  than  a  stripe  of 
cloth  wound  round  the  waist,  and  a  turban. 
The  bearer,  or  Punkah-puller,  sleeps  on  a 
mat  in  the  verandah,  but  all  the  others  find 
a  lodgement  in  houses  erected  in  the  com- 
pound. 

Such  is  the  prejudice  that  exists,  that 
the  natives  will  touch  nothing  that  has 
come  from  the  table  of  a  European.  They 
are,  however,  a  thievish  set,  and  cannot  be 
trusted  with  articles  that  could  readily  be 
removed.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that 
they  are  altogether  destitute  of  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature  ; — that,  treat  them 
how  you  may,  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
gratitude.  We  give  no  credit  to  this  state- 
ment, coming  as  it  does  from  parties  whose 
mode  of  treatment  may  steel  the  heart,  but 
cannot  soften  it.  Were  their  condition 
better,  and  their  treatment  more  humane, 
not  even  their  religion,  which  exerts  its 
baneful  influence  over  every  relationship, 
could  prevent  them,  we  are  well  assured, 
from  cherishing  and  expressing,  too,  the 
feelings  of  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  the   extreme  heat  of 


southern  India,  time  passes  very  pleasantly, 
though,  we  fear,  not  very  profitably.  The 
great  languor  that  prevails  precludes  every- 
thing like  protracted  and  well-sustained 
study ;  and  unless  the  early  morning  is 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  shall  be  attended  to  during  the  day. 
About  five  in  the  morning  coffee  is  served 
and  then  thoFo  who  feel  disposed  take  a 
ramble.  This  is  the  only  hour  in  the  day 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  walk.  It  is  fre- 
quently spent  in  the  compound  ;  and  whero 
this  is  large,  there  is  scope  enough  for  an 
hour^s  healthy  exercise.  Sometimes  the 
time  is  spent  in  rambling  into  the  jungle  ; 
but,  when  practicable,  more  frequently  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  by  the  margin  of  rivers, 
where  you  luxuriate  in  the  refreshing  breeze 
that  comes  softly  over  the  bosom  of  the 
waters.  At  seven  comes  the  cold  bath,  and 
copious  effusions  of  water  on  the  head. 
This  is  a  perfect  luxury  in  this  climate. 
It  is  not,  by  any  moans,  a  rare  thing  for  a 
person  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  bath  read- 
ing; after  which  one  servant  shampooes 
him,  cracking  all  the  joints  in  his  body, 
whilst  another  serves  a  delicious  cup  of  cof- 
fee, or  a  glas§  of  sherbet.  The  interval  till 
nine  is  spent  in  reading  or  writing.  Break- 
fast is  served  at  nine.  At  two,  tiffin,  or 
lunch,  is  taken,  at  which  there  is  plenty  of 
meat.  There  is  out-door  exercise  again  at 
five,  but  not  on  foot ;  it  is  taken  in  vehicles 
of  construction  and  costliness  according  to 
the  position  which  the  occupant  holds'  in 
society.  Dinner  is  at  half-past  seven,  tea 
at  nine,  and  bed  at  ten. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  gardening  is  attended 
to  in  the  morning  and  evening.  This  is  an 
agreeable  exercise,  and  amply  repays  all 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  The  scene 
presented  on  such  occasions  i^  often  strik- 
ing. A  dozen  of  men  may  be  seen  at  work, 
their  only  dress  a  cloth  wound  round  the 
loins,  and  their  long  black  hair  brought 
into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Their 
implements  are  of  the  rudest  construction, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  pickaxe  and  short 
sickle.  In  the  flower  garden  are  the  beau- 
tiful balsams  of  many  colors ;  the  splendid 
coxcombs,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  whose 
flowers  measure  twelve  or  fourteen  inches, 
by  six  or  eight ;  the  varieties  of  the  hy- 
biscas,  with  many  others,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  European  flowers.  The 
borders  are  generally  of  the  sweet-scented 
grass,  which  is  always  covered  with  a  beau- 
tiful small  white  flower.  In  the  vegetable 
garden,  besides  a  large  stock  of  common 
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vegetables,  are  the  pine-apple,  the  plan* 
tain,  the  gnaya,  the  lime,  the  orange,  the 
custard-apple,  and  many  other  trees. 

Bat  delightfdl  as  the  occupation  is,  it 
has  its  drawbacks.  You  are  exposed  to 
ooniinued  annoyance  from  the  numerous 
insects  that  float  or  crawl  about.  Some 
are  loathsome  ;  others  come  in  clouds  about 
the  face  and  head,  while  not  a  few  of  them 
bite  or  sting.  The  sensation  produced  by 
their  puncture  is  by  no  means  agreeable, 
and  the  effects  continue  for  days.  But  in 
all  this  there  is  nothing  serious ;  the  most 
that  is  experienced  is  a  trifling  annojancc. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  reptiles.  As  you 
pass  through  the  compound,  or  stroll  round 
the  garden,  your  attention  is  frequently  ar- 
rested by  the  ugly  head  of  the  deadly  cobra 
do  capcllo,  raised  above  the  grass,  only  a 
few  feet  in  advance.  On  such  occasions, 
its  hood  is  expanded,  its  mouth  open,  and  it 
manifests  every  sign  of  anger.  Another 
stop,  and  you  are  within  its  reach.  Allow 
it  to  spring  ;  let  the  smallest  globule  of  its 
poison  find  its  way  to  your  body,  and  in 
half  an  hour  you  shall  have  ceased  to 
breathe.  There  are  numerous  other  snakes, 
some  venomous,  and  some  not.  It  is  not, 
however,  difficult  to  destroy  them.  A  well- 
aimed  blow  from  a  bamboo  staff  will  do  the 
business.  But  unless  great  expertness  is 
used,  they  will  glide  into  their  holes,  again 
to  come  forth  and  scatter  death  in  your 
path  on  some  future  day.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  rivers,  monstrous  crocodiles  are 
occasionally  observed  waddling  along  to  the 
water-tank  within  the  compound,  for  the 
purpose,  we  suppose,  of  depositing  their 
eggs  there.  But  a  more  revolting  sight  is 
often  witncbsed  in  those  localities  through 
which  pilgrims  pass.  Wearied  with  travel, 
wasted  with  hunger  and  disease,  these  de- 
luded creatures  lay  themselves  down,  in 
Sroat  numbers,  in  the  most  exhausted  con- 
ition,  and,  of  course,  many  never  rise 
again.  Moving  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
compound,  of  a  morning,  it  is  no  rare  thing 
to  meet  with  the  skeleton  of  one  or  more  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures,  stripped  of  its 
flesh  by  the  jackals  that  are  always  prowl- 
ing about,  and  ready  to  fix  on  the  body  as 
soon  as  life  is  extinct. 

In  speaking  of  poisonous  snakes,  we  may 
introduce  a  singular  little  creature,  in  color 
green  and  yellow,  and  in  size  between  a 
ferret  and  a  squirrel.  It  is  called  a  mun- 
goose,  and  has  the  strongest  aversion  to 
those  creaiorea  most  dangerous  to  man,  and 
which  abound)  not  only  in  the  gardens  and 


enclosures,  but  come  in  the  houses.  If  one 
of  these  Ishmaols  be  tamed  and  kept  in  the 
bungalow,  it  will  clear  it  of  every  venomous 
creature.  Indian  mothers  have  them  trained 
to  keep  house,  and  protect  their  children  in 
their  absence ;  and  a  mere  infant,  thus  pro- 
tected, is  perfectly  safe.  Its  instinct,  in 
some  respects,  resembles  that  of  the  dog ; 
for  all  that  the  mother  has  to  do  is,  to  bid 
it  watch  till  her  return,  which  it  does  with 
the  utmost  faithfulness.  In  such  a  case,  who 
can  help  admiring  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  God  of  providence  ? 

When  a  stranger  arrives  at  a  settlement 
or  town,  the  first  day  is  spent  in  putting  his 
affairs  to  rights.  This  done,  he  calls  his 
carriage,  and  pays  a  visit  to  the  chief  person 
in  the  place.  Should  he  have  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  any  one,  he  next  makes  for 
his  abode.  His  new  acquaintance,  in  all 
probability,  will  accompany  him  in  his  fu- 
ture calls,  till  he  has  exhausted  the  list  of 
that  class  with  which  he  seeks  to  associate. 
There  is  little  said  on  the  first  visit,  which 
is  made  by  the  gentleman  alone ;  conse- 
quently, the  stay  is  short.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  custom  is  the  opposite  of 
that  which  prevails  at  home.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  the  resident  families  pay 
back  the  visit,  when  the  lady  accompanies 
her  lord;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
proper  and  free  introduction  is  obtained. 
This  is  followed  by  a  long  list  of  invitations 
to  dinner,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
new-comer  is  thoroughly  initiated,  and 
fairly  launched  upon  society.  Calls  are 
made  only  between  the  hours  of  half-past 
ten  and  one,  at  which  time  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  understood  to  prepare  for  tiffin,  or 
lunch.  Between  this  and  dinner,  she  is  un- 
derstood to  devote  some  time  to  sleep,  and 
to  visit  during  this  part  of  the  day  would 
be  deemed  an  insult. 

Let  us  accompany  a  stranger  to  his  first 
dinner  party.  The  hour  is  half-past  seven. 
In  due  time  the  carriage  is  in  readiness ; 
perhaps  a  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  beautiful 
ponies,  managed  by  a  tawny  coachman  seat- 
ed on  the  box,  who  wears  large  black  mus- 
tachios,  white  calico  tunic  and  trousers, 
with  turban  trimmed  with  some  sort  of 
livery,  and  band  of  the  same  color  round 
the  waist.  A  syce,  orgicom,  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  ponies.  No  sooner  does  the 
carriage  enter  the  compound,  than  a  ser- 
vant runs  in  to  his  master,  and,  pressing 
his  hands  together,  says,  "  a  carriage 
comes."  There  are  no  belk  in  Indian 
honaea ;   the  doors  stand  generaUy  open. 
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On  the  receipt  of  this  information,  ont  is- 
saes  the  sahib  (the  gentleman  of  the  house) 
into  the  verandah.  By  this  time  we  have 
drawn  up  under  the  large  portico,  where 
the  horses  are  protected  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun.  The  lady  is  handed  out ;  the  sa- 
hib offers  his  arm,  and  walks  off.  The  gen- 
tlemen are  left  to  follow  as  they  best  may. 

The  first  room  we  enter  is  the  dining- 
room.  A  long  table,  laid  for  dinner,  stretch- 
es to  its  further  extremity.  The  drawing- 
room  is  beyond,  to  which  we  make  our  way. 
Arrived  there,  we  find  one  side  of  the  room 
occupied  by  the  ladies,  and  the  other  by 
the  gentlemen.  The  scene  is  stiff  and  for- 
mal ;  nor  is  it  much  relieved  by  the  conver- 
sation that  ensues.  A  short  time  after  the 
guests  have  arrived,  an  aged  Indian,  with 
long,  silvery  beard,  dressed  in  white,  enters 
and  announces  dinner.  Then  the  master 
of  the  house  gives  his  arm  to  the  most  im- 
portant lady  present.  The  other  gentlemen 
do  the  same,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
ladies,  beginning  with  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  strictest  attention  is  paid  to  this  form. 
The  latter  does  not  occupy  the  head  of  the 
table,  but  assigns  it  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  led  her  in.  She  occupies  the  seat  on 
his  right.  / 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  India  rela- 
tive to  dinner  parties.  Every  guest  is  at- 
tended by  his  own  kitmajar,  or  waiter. 
The  assemblage  has  a  very  fine  appearance. 
The  ladies  are  all  in  white  dresses  and  short 
sleeves,  and  the  gentlemen  in  white  jackets 
and  trowscrs.  Behind  each  chair  stands  a 
native  servant,  with  long  black  beard  and 
mustacbios,  dressed  in  a  white  tunic  and 
turban,  with  a  colored  sash  wound  several 
times  round  his  waist.  He  appears  there 
without  his  shoes,  as  it  would  be  deemed 
most  disrespectful  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  his  master  with  his  feet  covered.  As 
you  sit  down,  he  unfolds  and  hands  you  the 
napkin  that  was  on  your  plate,  and,  retiring 
a  step,  stands  with  his  arms  crossed  over 
his  chest.  Grace  is  now  said  ;  and  those 
who  like  it  are  helped  to  a  rich  sort  of 
chicken-broth.  After  that,  you  hear  on 
every  side — "  Mrs.  So-and-So,  may  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  you  .^"  "  1 
shall  b '  very  happy."  *^  Which  do  you 
take,  beer  or  wine  r"  "  Thank  you  ;  I  will 
take  a  little  beer,"  &c.,  &c.  In  the  mean- 
time the  dishes  are  being  uncovered  ;  and 

"  At  ihe  top  is  a  pair  of  fine  roast  fowls,  at  the 
bottom  a  pair  of  boiled  ditto.  At  the  sides  fowl 
cutlets,  fowl  patties,  fowl  rissoles,  ttewed  fowls, 
grilled  fowl,  chicken  pie,  Ito.,  ftc     No  bam,  no 


bacon ;  and  little  tiny  potatoes  not  larger  than  a 
cherry,  with  slewed  cucombers,  and  some  sticky 
Indian  ve^tables,  are  banded  round.  But  for  the 
second  course  a  great  treat  is  reserved.  Six  or 
seven  mutton-chops,  each  equal  to  one  mouthful, 
are  brought  in,  and  with  much  ceremony  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  table ;  at  the  other  end  are  slices  of 
potatoes,  fried.  Vour  hostess  tells  you  how  glad 
she  was  that  Mr,  8o-and-So  had  sent  her  the  lotn 
of  a  Patna  sheep ;  she  hoped  we  should  like  it 
Then  comes  curried  fowl  and  rice ;  then  pine-ap* 
pie  pie,  custard,  jelly,  plantain,  oranges,  pine-ap- 
ples, &c.,  &c.  But,  directly  these  sweets  appear, 
there  appear  also,  behind  the  chairs  of  many  of  the 
gentlemen,  servants  carrying  a  little  ba^,  with  a 
neat  fringe  to  it  These  they  place  at  the  back  of 
their  masters's  chairs,  on  the  floor,  and  then  each 
servant  brings  in  a  laige  hookah,  places  it  on  the 
little  carpets  and,  whilst  the  ladies  and  others  are 
eating  the  custards,  pies,  and  fruits,  you  hear  all 
around  you  the  incessant  bubble  from  the  hookah, 
and  smell  the  filthy  smoke  from  an  abominable 
compound  of  tobacco  and  various  noxious  drugs."* 

The  ladies  rarely  sit  for  more  than  one 
glass  of  wine,  when  they  retire,  and  leave 
the  smokers  to  themselves.  Cigars  arc  now 
introduced  for  the  use  of  the  gentlomcn.  • 
The  scene  that  follows  baffles  description. 
There  is  smoking,  and  talking,  and  taking 
of  wine.  Restraint  is  removed,  but  perfect 
good  humor  prevails.  Odoriferous  vapors 
ascend  in  graceful  curls,  till,  intercepted  by 
the  coiling,  they  fall  back  in  heavy  masses, 
and  float  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  room. 
As  the  smokers  ply  their  vocation,  heavier 
grows  the  atmosphere,  and  lower  descends 
the  cloudy  wreaths,  till  they  become  en- 
veloped in  a  deep  haziness,  and  objects 
cease  to  bo  viewed  with  distinctness.  By 
this  time  the  cup  has  been  often,  though 
unconsciously,  drained,  which  has  at  once 
given  a  certain  elevation  to  the  spirits,  and 
volubility  to  the  tongue.  They  then  join 
the  ladies,  when  a  little  general  talk  ensues, 
for  which  the  gentlemen  are  now  admirably 
fitted.  Music  follows,  and  then  cards. 
Leave-taking  comes  at  length,  and  so  home 
to  bed,  but  not  to  pleasant  slumbers.  There 
is  nightmare  during  one's  sleep,  and  a  head- 
ache in  the  morning. 

A  young  lady  is  a  phenomenon  seldom  to 
bo  met  with  in  visiting  parties,  or  at  the 
dinner  table.  The  absence  of  this  class, 
with  all  their  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
and  innocent  gaiety,  gives  a  stiffness  and 
frigidncss  to  society,  which  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  remark.  At  an  early  agj  a 
father  sends  his  daughters  home  to  England 
to  reoeivo  thoir  education.  When  this  is 
finished^  the  young  ladies  return  to  India^ 
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and  spend  a  seaBon  in  Calcutta.     This  is 
the  turning  point  of  their  history.     Now 
matches  are  made — now  the  die  is  cast ! 
Meanidiile  a  gentleman  takes  a  fancy  to 
get    married,   and    forthwith   applies  for 
leave   of  absence  for  a  month.     Perhaps 
Sto  or  six  days  are  consumed  in  travelling 
to  Calcutta ;   the  same  number  must  be  re- 
aerved.  for  journey  in?  back.     Ho  is   thus 
left  with  only  fourteen  or  sixteen  davs  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  visit.     1  o  get 
introduced,  make  one's  self  agreeable,  pro- 
pose, court,  and  marry  all  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  days,  is  a  feat  almost  entirely  un- 
known in  these  colder  regions,  and  cannot 
fail  to  draw  forth   our  admiration.     How 
deztrously  the  most  important  afifair  of  life, 
that   which   in   Britain  demands  so  many 
months,  if  not  years,  to  bring  it  to  an  issue, 
is  managed  in  India !     The  wisdom  of  the 
custom  may  be  fairly  challenged,  and  we 
dare   scarcely  look  at  the  resiiltfl.     A  few 
years  pass  away  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
usual  amount   of  domestic  happiness  Pro- 
vidence  allots  to   hurried  marriages,  and 
then  the  wife  falls  into  bad  health.     She  is 
ordered  home  to  England,  and  receives  the 
half  of  her  husband's  pay.     The  time  fixed 
for  her  return  is,  say,  at  the  close  of  three 
or  four  years.     When  that  period  expires, 
she  r^^mains  unmoved  by  her  husband's  en- 
treaties, suggests  reasons   for  delay,  and 
sometimes  hints  in  language  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood,  that  she  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  her  present  quarters. 

Much  time  is  consumed  in  travelling;  in 
India.  Those  who  fill  the  various  offices 
in  the  civil  service,  in  the  provinces,  move 
over  a  cnrtaiu  district,  at  least  once  in  the 
year.  And  then  numbers  are  always  jour- 
neying to  and  from  Calcutta,  on  leave 
of  absence,  or  going  to  new  stations.  The 
modes  of  travelling  there  are  very  different 
indeed  from  those  that  obtain  in  England 
at  the  present  day.  The  ordinary  mode  is 
by  palanquin.  A  palanquin,  or  palkee,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  a  sort  of  ob- 
long box,  painted  outside,  and  fitted  up  in- 
side with  seat  and  cushions.  It  can  also 
be  UBod  as  a  bed,  which  is  in  fact  often  the 
case,  as  in  the  south,  at  least,  travelling  is 
performed  principally  during  night.  This 
box  is  supported  by  poles,  and  is  borne  by 
four  men,  two  before  and  two  behind.  One 
man  runs  by  its  side,  and  bears  a  torch  ; 
while  other  two  carry  their  boxes  contain- 
ing clothes,  &c.  A  palanquin  accommo- 
dates only  one  person  :  thus  should  a  man 
and  his  wife  have  oooasion  to  travel  toge-  j 


ther,  they  must  occupy  separate  boxes,  and 
can  only  see,  or  converse  with  each  other 
at  the  stages,  where  the  bearers  arc  changed. 

When  the  necessary  preparations  are 
made  for  a  journey,  the  party  start  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  or  about  nine  o'clock. 
Plenty  of  men  are  in  attendance  to  carry 
the  pi^nquins ;  and  should  the  party  be 
connected  with  any  of  the  more  influential 
government  situations,  relays  are  in  readi- 
ness at  each  stage,  with  the  same  punctual- 
ity as  horses  are  supplied  on  a  turnpike 
road  in  England,  so  that  no  time  is  lost. 
In  this  way  they  travel  the  whole  night, 
and  night  after  night  without  intermission, 
till  their  destination  is  reached. 

The  dak-men,  or  carriers,  set  off  in  high 
spirits,  which  are  generally  well  sustained 
during  the  entire  journey.  The  station  is 
soon  left  behind,  and  several  hours  may  pass 
before  the  dwelling  of  a  human  being  is 
reached.  All  this  while  you  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  your  swarthy  bearers ;  but 
as  they  are  a  race  in  which  there  dwells  lit- 
tle deceit,  or  revenge,  or  courage,  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  a  good  staff,  you 
are  perfectly  safe.  The  track  you  follow 
quickly  leads  from  the  limited  district,  over 
which  a  partial  cultivation  has  spread  since 
the  settlement  of  the  British  at  the  station, 
and,  with  many  a  winding,  threads  its 
course  through  a  perfect  jungle.  The  low 
vegetation  forms  such  a  dense  and  unbroken 
cover,  that  all  attempts  to  penetrate  it  are 
vain.  It  is  the  home  of  innumerable  wild 
beasts,  and  can  only  be  traversed  by  them. 
As  we  pass  along  the  narrow  beaten  path, 
each  palanquin  about  one  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  the  other,  the  ear  is  often  sa^ 
luted  by  the  shrill  cry  of  the  jackal,  the 

frinning  snarl  of  the  hyaena;  and,  in  tho 
istance,  the  deep  roar  of  the  tiger  in 
search  of  his  prey.  The  bearers  run  at  a 
sort  of  trot,  and  join  in  a  monotonous  cho- 
rus as  they  proceed.  The  uneasy  motion  of 
the  palanquin,  the  perpetual  gibber  of  the 
natives,  the  glare  of  the  torches,  the  discor- 
dant noises  borne  along  from  the  jungle, 
and  the  wide  desolation  and  lonelinesH  of 
the  whole  scene,  produces  the  opposite  of 
pleasing  sensations  ;  yet,  after  a  little  ex- 
perience, in  the  midst  of  all  this,  one  drops 
asleep  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  jungle  past,  the  path  lies  through  a 
low  marshy  district  For  miles  together 
the  men  run  knee-deep  in  water,  plashing 
along  with  great  indifference,  while  every 
moment  you  fancy  that  your  palkee  shall 
be  inandatedy  Ofy  perchance,  left  to  floaty 
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without  compass  or  rudder,  on  the  waste  of 
waters.  On  they  go !  Louder  and  livelier 
grows  the  song  ;  brighter  blaie  the  torches. 
Terra  Firma  is  reached  again.  They 
sweep  the  plain  like  the  breese  of  evening. 
Now  there  is  a  plunge,  and  anon  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  bearers  shout  ^'  SiJiib,  Sa- 
hib." A  river  has  been  crossed  in  their 
progress,  and  now  the  ddk-house  or  station 
IS  reached.  Here  you  halt  during  the  day, 
ready  to  start  again,  as  the  grateful  coolness 
of  evening  approaches.  The' dak-house  is  a 
rude  building,  destitute  of  furniture,  and 
possessing  none  of  the  advantages  of  an 
English  inn.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  shelter 
from  the  scorijhing  rays  of  a  burning  sun ; 
a  sort  of  caravansary  in  the  desert.  Nothing 
can  be  procured  from  the  poor  people  who 
have  erected  their  huts  in  the  vicinity,  save 
a  few  eggs ;  all  other  provisions  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  travellers  themselves. 

The  pay  of  these  poor  creatures,  treated 
more  like  beasts  of  burden  than  human  be- 
ings, is  a  mockery.  It  is  spoken  of  rather 
as  a  gift  from  their  proud  masters,  than  as 
wages  lawfully  earned,  and  to  which  they 
have  an  indefeasible  claim.  The  sing- 
song chorus  they  chant  whilst  running,  is  I 
generally  an  extempore  effusion,  and  sug- 
gested by  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  parties  travelling.  Thus,  should 
the  occupant  of  the  palanquin  be  a  fat 
man,  the  following  verses,  or  something  like 
them,  will  be  sung : 

**  Oh,  what  a  heavy  bag ! 
No ;  ii's  an  elephant : 
He  is  an  awfal  weight, 
Let's  throw  his  palkee  down, — 
Let's  set  him  in  the  mud, — 
Let's  leave  him  to  his  fete. 
No;  for  he'll  be  angry  then ; 
Aye,  and  he  will  beat  us  then 
With  a  thick  stick. 
Then  let's  make  haste  and  get  along, 
Jump  along  quick.'* 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  is 
sung  to  a  lady.  It  consists  of  three  verses, 
and  is  in  very  different  metre.  The  term 
"  cubbadar'^  means  "  take  care,"  and  "  ba- 
ba,"  pronounced  "  barba,"  means  "  vouns: 
lady."  ^       ^ 

•'  She's  not  heavy,  cubbadar. 
Little  baba,  cubbadar. 
Carry  her  swiftly,  cubbadar. 
Pretty  baba,  cubbadar ! 
Cubbadar!  cubbadar! 

Trim  the  torches,  cubbadar, 
For  the  road's  rough,  cubbadar. 
Here  the  bridge  is,  cubbadar. 
Pass  it  swiftly,  cobhadar  I 
Cubbadar!  cubbadar! 


Carry  her  gently,  cubbadar. 
Liule  baba,  cubbadar. 
Sing  so  cherrily,  cubbadar. 
Pretty  baba, cubbadar! 
Cubbadar!  cubbadar!" 

Sporting  occupies  much  of  the  leisure  of 
the  British  in  India.     Hunting  and  shoot- 
ing parties  are  almost  daily  formed,  and  ex- 
cellent sport  they  generally  have.     When 
an  excursion  of  this  kind  is  planned,  a  num- 
ber of  natives  are  engaged  to  beat  the  jun- 
gle, while  numerous  servants  accompany  the 
sportsmen.     The  method  generally  adopted 
is  to  select  an  open  space,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen station  themselves,  each  accompa- 
nied by  his  servant.      The  beaters,  the 
meanwhilci  have  gone  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more,  and  taking  this  spot  for  the 
centre,  form  themselves  into  a  circle.     At 
a  given  signal  they  march  towards  the  guns, 
yelling  and  howling   in  the  most  frantic 
manner,  and  driving  the  game,   and  wild 
beasts  too,  should  any  chance  to  be  enclos- 
ed, towards  the  party.     Peahens  and  other 
fowls   are   brought   down  in  considerable 
numbers ;    hares   are  sometimes   secured ; 
hyasnas  occasionally  present  their  ugly  faces, 
and  skulk  away  into  the  recesses  of  thejun- 
glo,   generally  followed  by  the   murderous 
bullets  of  the  sportsmen,  which  shatter 'a 
limb  or  prostrate  them  in  death.     But  the 
greatest  excitement  prevails  when  a  tiger 
forces  his  way  through  the  jungle,  growling 
angrily  at  being  driven  from  his  lair.     He 
moves  stealthily  along ;  and  now  the  eye  is 
fixed  upon  him.     Bang  goes  a  gun ;    the 
wounded  animal  is  roused  to  madness  ;  his 
eyes  glance  fire,  and  his  horrid  roar  makes 
the  heart  quake,  as  he  springs  towards  the 
ill-fated  huntsman.      Steady !    Ho  comes. 
Now  !  "  Fire !"     Bang  again  goes  the  gun, 
and  the  monster  rolls  a  lifeless  carcase  on 
the  turf. 

Hunting  the  antelope  is  a  less  manly  and 
more  cruel  exercise.  It  is  altogether  barba- 
rous sport.  These  creatures  make  their  home 
in  the  sandy  deserts,  and  feed  on  the  stunt- 
ed vegetation  thinly  scattered  over  such 
regions.  A  narrow  strip  of  land,  say  be- 
tween a  lake  and  the  sea,  is  selected.  A 
strong  net,  seven  feet  high  and  a  mile  lonor, 
is  stretched  quite  across  the  plain  and  fixed. 
One  hundred  men  are  left  to  watch  outside. 
Five  hundred  take  a  circuit  to  a  spot  seve- 
ral miles  distant.  Then  they  stretch  out  a 
similar  net,  but  considerably  longer  than 
the  first.  Instead  of  fixing  it  they  move 
forwards  in  a  breast,  bearing  the  net  before 
them.     When  they  have  oome  within  a 
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mile  of  the  other,  they  stop.  By  this 
means  there  may  be  fifty  or  sixty  antelopes 
enclosed.  The  sportsmen  then  go  inside 
this  enclosure  and  shoot  them  at  their  lei- 
sure. Numbers,  however,  escape  by  leap- 
ing the  net,  notwithstanding  the  effort 
made  to  prevent  them  by  the  hundreds  of 
natives  that  congregate  on  such  occasions. 

The  following  ludicrous  account  of  a 
wild  boar  hunt  is  taken  from  Aokland's 
India,  and  with  it  we  close  this  article.  It 
should  be  premised  that  the  ''  commis- 
sioner '^  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  stoutest 
men  in  India. 

'  "  The  other  day  Mr.  D..  Lieutenant  H.,  and  the 
Commitftioner,  went  out  hog-hunting.  This  sport 
is  always  performed  on  horse-bsck,  with  Jong 
speara  Tbu  beaters  soon  turned  out  a  magnificent 
boar.  <  A  boar !  a  boar ! '  was  the  shout,  and  up 
galloped  the  Commissioner  and  plunged  the  Fj>ear 
into  the  animal ;  but,  in  consecjuence  of  his  horse 
swerving,  be  was  unable  to  withdraw  the  weapon, 
and  the  boar  ran  off  with  it  sticking  into  his  back. 
Lieutenant  H.  now  came  up;  the  boar  charged 


him,  cut  both  the  fore  legs  of  his  horse  to  the 
bone  with  his  tusks,  and  tumbled  horse  and  man 
over  on  the  ground.  In  the  meantime,  the  Com- 
missioner had  seized  another  spear  from  the  syce, 
when  the  boar  rushed  at  him.  His  horse  swerved 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  making  a  thrust  with 
his  spear,  and  the  poor  Commissioner  rolled  over 
on  the  ground.  Fortunately  the  boar  was  nearly 
exhausted,  too  much  so  to  charge  again ;  but  he 
did  what  perhaps  no  boar  ever  did  before — he  seic- 
ed  the  Commissioner  by  the  coat  tails  as  he  lay  oo 
his  stomach.  Feeling  the  snout  of  the  beast,  heat 
once  expected  to  he  cut,  if  not  killed,  by  its  tie- 
mendous  tusks.  He  sprang  upon  his  feet;  the 
the  boar  kept  hold  of  his  tail.  The  Commissioner 
faced  about;  he  had  neither  pistols  nor  knife,  so 
he  commenced  pommelling  away  at  the  boar's  face 
with  his  fist.  Now,  imagine  the  scene — a  man  of 
his  extraordinary  size,  with  his  coat  tail  held  up 
by  an  enormous  boar ;  the  Commisfiioner  himself 
turned  half  round,  and  having  a  regular  boxing- 
match  with  the  furious  brute.  D.  came  up  as 
quickly  as  he  could  for  laughing,  and  with  one 
good  thrust  of  his  spear  put  an  end  to  the  fight. 
The  charge  of  the  boar  is  fearful ;  he  cuts  right  and 
left  with  his  tusks,  and  inflicts  the  most  dreadful 
wonnds.*' 
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In  tho  year  1821,  a  book  of  songs  was 
published  in  Paris,  which  so  excited  the  ire 
of  the  restored  Bourbon  Government,  that 
tho  writer  was  prosecuted,  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  300  francs,  and  cast  into  the 
prison  of  Saint  Pelagic  for  three  months. 

The  following  year  he  was  again  prosc- 
oated  for  republishing  his  provoking  songs 
— for  they  were  exceedingly  popular,  and 
were  stmg  in  the  streets,  the  work-shops, 
ffinguettes,  everywhere — but  by  some  good 
luck  or  other  he  was  acquitted. 

Again,  in  1828,  he  published  another 
book  of  songs,  for  which  he  was  again  pro- 
secuted by  tho  Government,  and  condemn- 
ed to  be  immured  for  nine  months  in  the 
prison  of  La  Force,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
10,000  francs. 

And  of  what  was  this  song- writer  found 
guilty  1  Of  making  the  people  laugh  and 
ring  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts.  He  had 
touohod  their  tender  feelings  too,  and  drawn 
sweet  tears  from  many  eyes.  But  his  deli- 
cate strokes  of  satire  at  wickedness  and  fol- 
■It  in  high  placei,  at  imbeciles  grinning  in 
the  Mat  of  power — «t  eflUbliehed  eant  pa- 


rading in  demure  faces  and  broad  phylao- 
t cries — this  it  was  which  drew  down  upon 
Berangcr,  for  it  is  of  him  wo  speak,  the 
anger  and  proseeutiona  of  the  Government. 

^'  I  have  never  made  any  pretensions  to 
bo  more  than  a  writer  of  songs,"  says  Be- 
ranger ;  ^^  such  has  been  the  extent  of  my 
humble  mission. '^ 

But  it  is  no  such  humble  mission,  that  of 
the  writer  of  songs.  Ho  who  touches  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  enters  into  their 
homes  and  finds  a  welcome  there,  moves 
their  pity  or  their  indignation  by  turns, 
raises  the  laugh  or  draws  the  tear,  excites 
their  sympathy  with  his  satires  of  folly  and 
his  denunoiations  of  wrong,  is  no  humble 
teacher.  Songs  arc  often  as  powerful  as 
laws,  and  they  are  more  influential  in  rous- 
ing the  feelings  of  an  oppressed  people  than 
even  the  speeches  of  the  greatest  orators. 

The  Bourbon  Government  recognised  this 
extenrive  power  in  their  repeated  prosecu- 
tioiiB  of  Berangcr. 

Song-writers  have  been  called  tho  popu- 
lar priesthood  of  nations.  None  have  so 
Urge  an  audience  aa  they.     How  much 
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even  of  a  nation's  history  is  to  be  read  in 
its  songs  and  ballads,  from  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer to  onr  own.  Although  written  in  a 
comparatively  civilized  and  educated  age, 
these  songs  of  Bcrangcr  contain  perhaps 
the  best  history  of  his  period  in  France. 
They  are  the  reflex  qf  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  aspirations  of  the  living  men  of 
his  time.  The  song-writer  has  here  entered 
into  the  real  life  of  the  people,  depicting  it 
in  the  most  vivid  manner ;  and  what  is  his- 
tory worth,  if  it  exhibits  not  this  r 

"  The  people,"  says  Beranger,  "  that  is 
my  Muse  *  *  When  1  speak  of  the  p'eoplc, 
1  mean  the  crowd — the  mass — the  very  low- 
est, if  you  will.  They  may  not  appreciate 
the  achievements  of  intellect,  or  the  refined 
delicacies  of  taste :  be  it  so  !  But  for  that 
very  reason,  authors  are  obliged  to  conceive 
moro  boldly,  more  grandly,  in  order  to  ar- 
rest their  attention.  Adapt  therefore  to 
their  strong  nature,  both  your  subjects  and 
their  style  of  treatment:  it  is  neither  ab- 
stract ideas  nor  figures  which  they  require 
of  you :  slew  them  the  naked  human  heart , 

•  *  •  ♦  According  to  an  in- 
veterate habit,  wo  still  judge  of  tho  people 
with  exceeding  prejudice.  They  present 
themselves  to  us  as  a  gross  mass,  incapable 
of  elevated,  generous,  or  tender  impressions 
Yet,  if  poetry  has  a  resting-place  in  the 
world,  it  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in  their  ranks 
hat  you  must  go  seek  for  it.  But  to  find 
it,  you  must  first  studtf  this  people      * 

*  Would  that  our  authors  set  themselves 
seriously  to  labor  for  this  crowd,  so  well 
prepared  to  receive,  the  instruction  which 
they  need.  In  sympathizing  with  them 
they  would  help  to  render  thom  more  mo- 
ral, and  the  more  they  added  to  their  in- 
telligence, the  more  would  they  extend  the 
domain  of  genius  and  of  true  glory." 

Such,  in  brief,  are  Ber anger's  ideas  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  has  written,  and 
written  80  well. 

Beranger  has  throughout  life,  stood  by 
his  order — the  poor.  He  has  refused  office 
— ^refused  ease — because  he  had  the  *' hu- 
mor," as  he  says,  of  remaining  indepen- 
dent. "  I  am  low-bom,  low-born,  very," 
he  sings  in  one  of  his  exquisite  songs :  and 
he  still  continues,  in  his  old  age,  among  the 
same  humble  class  from  which  he  sprang. 
'*  The  extent  of  my  ambition,"  he  observes 
in  his  preface  to  his  ^'  new  and  last  songs  " 
(  Chansons  noutelks  et  demiires)  ^'  has  never 
been  more  than  a  morsel  of  bread  for  my 
deolining  years.  It  ia  satisfied,  though  I 
am  not  even  so  mnok  as  aa  deotOTyfrr  Imm 


can  I  ever  hope  ta  have  the  honor  of  being 
elected,  spite  of  the  K evolution  of  July, 
to  which  1  owe  nothing  on  that  account." 

This  popular  song-writer  was  born  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  house  of  a 
tailor,  his  "  poor  and  old  grandfather,"  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  in  his  song — ^"  The 
Tailor  and  the  Fay  '*  {Le  TaiUeur  et  la 
F4e. )  Beranger's  father  and  mother  cut  a 
small  figure  in  his  history,  at  least  as  re- 
gards his  education  and  bringing  up.  The 
old  grandfather  was  both  father  and  mother 
to  him  in  this  respect :  the  father  seems  to 
have  been  what  the  Scotch  call  a  "  neer.do 
weel  ' — a  bustling,  vaporing,  idle  sort  of 
person,  with  ideas  far  above  his  stiition,  and 
never  settling  quietly  down  to  any  industrial 
pursuit.  He  was  a  royalist  too,  and  buzx- 
ed  away  like  a  fly  on  a  wheel,  amid  the 
great  Revolution.  Beranger 's  mother  was 
a  soft  good-natured  woman,  with  none  of 
of  that  spiritual  temperament  which  has 
usually  distinguished  the  mothers  of  great 
men. 

Beranger  lived  for  nine  years  with  the 
old  tailor — running  wild,  without  restraint, 
romping  and  playing  with  whom  he  liked, 
knowing  nothing  of  schools  or  books.  I'hc 
revolution  still  raging  in  its  fury,  he  was 
sent  to  Perronne,  his  father's  native  town, 
there  to  live  with  an  old  grand-aunt,  who 
kept  a  small  public  house,  and  where  for  a 
time  he  officiated  as  pot-boy.  This  old 
woman,  eighty  years  of  age,  although  her- 
self ignorant,  had  the  boy  taught  to  read, 
and  in  course  of  time  ho  could  read  '^  Telc- 
machus,"  ^'  Racine,"  and  the  other  books 
that  her  slender  library  contained.  She 
gave  him  religious  instruction,  too,  after  a 
manner,  and  the  boy  took  the  sacrament 
for  the  first  time  when  he  was  eleven  and  a 
half  years  old.  At  fourteen,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  printer,  and  his  labors  at 
this  trade  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  aid 
his  literary  culture,  though  he  made  but  slow 
progress  in  spelling.  He  attended  also  an 
excellent  primary  school  at  Perronne,  and 
makinff  better  progress  there,  became  par- 
tially instructed  in  the  art  of  literary  com- 
position. Beranger's  exercises  in  course  of 
time  took  high  rank  in  the  school.  Poetic 
influenoes  were  also  operating  upon  him  at 
this  time — his  sensitiveness  was  extreme, 
— and  he  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tears 
the  first  time  that  he  heard  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn  sung. 

When  about  seventeen  years  old,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  work  at  ^'the  case." 
Here  he  wm  in  the  midst  of  %  busy  world 
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— tbe  centre  of  life,  action,  pleasure,  and  i 
din.     The  idea  of  writing  yerses  first  flash- 1 
ed  across  his  mind  about  this  time.     An  at- 
tender  of  the  theatres,  he  dreamt  of  writing ' 
a  eomedj,  and  had  actually  sketched  the' 
outlines  of  one  ;  but  having  read  Moliero 
with  attention,  he  abandoned  his  project  in' 
a  kind  of  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  come 
up  to  this  great  master.     He  cultivated  his' 
style,  and  practised  the  art  of  composition 
with  diligence.     His  next  project  was  an, 
epic  poem  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  glo- ' 
nouB  dreams,  work  failed,  and  the  young  | 
poet  endured   the  bitterest  suffering  and; 
privations.     He  thought  of  going  to  Egypt  ^ 
— to  the  world's  end — anywhere.     But  this ! 
dream   also  passed  ;  and  ho  remained  in 
Parb,  to  suffer,  to  love,  to  study,  and  final-  < 
ly  to  triumph. 

At  twenty-three,  he  had  written  a  great 
quantity  of  verses — meditations,  idyls,  dy- 
thirambics,  &c ,  but  what  was  he  to  do 
with  them  ?  He  could  not  afford  to  print 
them :  he  was  unknown  and  almost  without 
bread.  But  he  made  thorn  up  into  a  pack- 
et, addressed  them  to  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  First  Consul,  and  despatch- 
ed them  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  very 
dignified  and  yet  modest  letter.  Lucien 
was  struck  by  the  merit  they  displayed, 
and  wrote  the  young  poet  a  letter  full  of 
good  advice,  and  suggesting  corrections. 
He  did  more  :  without  even  seeing  him,  he 
presented  the  young  man  with  the  small  pen- 
sion which  he  drew  from  the  French  Institute 
— a  means  of  support  which  Beraoger  en- 
joyed till  the  year  1812.  Up  to  this  time 
he  was  also  occasionally  engaged  in  literary  ■ 
labors,  acting  for  some  tvip  years  as  compi-  { 
ler  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Museum,"  (-^n-;. 
nales  du  Musie)^  and  he  afterwards  obtained 
an  appointment  as  copy-clerk  in  the  Uni- 
versity-office, at  a  small  salary,  which  he 
retained  for  about  twelve  years.  The  Bour- 
bons expelled  him  from  this  post  on  the 
publication  of  his  second  book  of  Songs. 

The  first  collection  was  published  in 
1815 ;  but  it  excited  comparatively  little 
attention.  The  songs  were  full  of  the 
young  animal — gay,  laughing,  jolly,  licen- 
tious, with  here  and  there  some  fine  strokes 
of  satire  and  wit.  An  occasional  vein  of 
poetry  was  touched,  but  not  pierced.  These 
songs  were  thrown  off  at  a  heat — they  were 
the  amusement  of  his  bye-hours — ^'  the 
mere  caprices,"  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
^'  of  a  vagabond  spirit ; "  and  yet,  as  he  also 
added,  ^  these  are  my  most  dearly  cherish- 
ed offspring."    Some  of  these  songs  caught 


the  popular  ear,  and  dwelt  there.  In  the 
refrains  or  burdens  of  his  songs,  he  was  es- 
pecially happy.  The  burden  was  at  once 
the  shadow  and  in  a  great  measure,  the 
substance  of  the  song — reflecting  its  domi- 
nant idea,  and  often  containing  the  idea 
itself — sometimes  it  was  a  little  drama  in  a 
word,  ringing  its  music  and  moaning  in  the 
popular  car. 

Political  events  by  degrees  came  to  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  on  the  mind  of 
Boranger,  and  his  songs  gradually  assumed 
a  more  serious  vein.  This  was  very  appa- 
rent in  his  second  collection,  written  at  va- 
rious periods,  between  1815  and  1821,  in 
which  some  of  his  very  finest  and  most 
powerful  pieces  appear.  In  these,  he  speaks 
comfort  to  the  poor,  the  afilictcd,  the  peo- 
ple. France  was  in  a  melancholy  humor — 
it  was  gay  France  no  longer — under  the 
Bourbons  it  felt  oppressed  as  under  a  night- 
mare. Freedom  sighed,  and  Bcranger's 
songs  were  its  echo.  "  Certain  amateurs," 
said  he,  "have  complained  of  the  serious- 
ness of  these  later  songs  of  mine.  Here  is 
my  reply :  Song  comes  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  Our  epoch  is  serious — 
even  sad :  I  have  only  taken  the  tone  thus 
given  me.  It  is  probable  that  I  had  no 
other  choice." 

Like  all  the  other  young  and  ardent  spi- 
rits of  Franco,  Boranger  was  disappointed 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Not 
that  ho  was  an  out-and-out  admirer  of  Na- 
poleon— ''  not  all  my  admiration  for  his 
genius,"  says  he,  "  could  ever  blind  me  to 
the  crushing  despotism  of  the  Empire." 
But  Boranger  writhed  at  the  sight  of  foreign 
armies  on  French  soil,,  thrusting  the  de- 
posed Bourbons  on  the  French  people  with 
their  bayonets.  Ho  shed  bitter  tears  at  the 
sight  of  the  allied  armies  entering  Paris. 
Then  was  the  period  of  his  bitter  songs,  at 
French  forgetfulness  of  former  glory,  and 
English  and  Prussian  welcomings  in  the 
Tuileries.  My  "  Lord  Vilain-ton  "  came 
in  for  his  share  of  scorching  irony.  Still, 
says  Boranger,  my  opposition  to  the  Bour- 
bons was  not  one  of  hatred,  as  has  boon  al- 
leged against  me.  ^'  I  was  not  hostile  to 
the  restored  monarchy,  though  1  had  the 
firm  conviction  that  they  never  would  con- 
stitutionally govern  France,  nor  would 
France  be  able  to  compel  them  to  adopt 
liberal  principles.  This  conviction,  which 
never  abandoned  me,  I  owed  less  to  the  cal- 
culations of  my  reason  than  to  the  instinct 
of  the  people.  I  have  studied  every  suc- 
oeeding  event  with  a  religious  serioosness, 
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and  I  liaye  almost  always  found  these  sen- 
timents in  such  unison  with  my  own 
thoughts  that  they  have  formed  the  rule  of 
my  conduct  in  the  part  which  I  have  hccn 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  puhlic  move- 
ment; of  my  time.  The  people — that  is 
my  muse.  It  is  this  muse  which  has  made 
me  resist  the  pretended  sages,  whose  coun- 
sels, hascd  on  chimerical  hopes,  many  times 
pursued  mo.  The  two  pubHcations  which 
have  bi  ought  down  upon  me  the  prosecu- 
tions of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  stripped 
me  of  many  of  my  political  friends.  I  ran 
nil  risks  of  this.  The  approbation  of  the 
masses  remained  faithful  to  me,  and  the 
friends  retuuned." 

In  1821,  Beranger^s  friends  induced  him 
to  publish  his  second  collection  of  songs : 
10,000  copies  were  subscribed  for,  and  the 
•inipressir  n  was  immediately  bought  up. 
This  collection  contained  numerous  biting 
political  satires,  and  the  writer  was  imme- 
diatifly  pounced  upon  by  the  Government, 
who  had  long  waited  for  such  an  opportu- 
nity. His  political  songs  had,  until  then, 
been  floating  about  amongst  the  people — 
passed  from  hand  to  hand — sung  in  the 
streets — and  everywhere  exercising  a  great 
influence  among  the  mass*  Still  the  Govern- 
ment could  nut  lay  hold  of  him  until  he  had 
owned  his  paternity  to  the  songs,  which  he 
now  openly  did  by  publishiug  them  in  a 
collected  form.  He  was  accordingly  pounc- 
ed upon,  prosecuted,  and  laid  up  in  prison 
for  three  months. 

A  series  of  political  satires  and  lampoons, 
still  more  stinging  than  the  past,  was  the 
fruTt  of  his  confinement  in  Saint  Pelagie. 
These  were  publibhcd  so  as  to  defy  the 
censorship — they  were  .passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  sung  as  the  former  had  been. 
Charles  X.  and  his  court  became  absolutely 
frantic  under  the  infliction  of  these  satires ; 
and  the  priest  party  publicly  denounced 
him  from  their  altars  as  everything  that  was 
hideous.  But  he  eluded  their  attempts  to 
seize  and  prosecute  him  further,  until  the 
year  1828,  when  his  third  collection  of 
songs  was  published.  One  of  the  pieces  in 
this  collection  that  gave  the  most  grievous 
offence  to  the  Court,  was  that  on  ^^  The  Co- 
ronation of  Charles  the  Simple.'^  Charles, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  had 
been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Count 
of  Paris,  and  after  wandering  through  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  was  replaced  on  his 
throne  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  ]<Vench 
lords  and  the  bishops.    The  applicability  of 


the  satire  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  will  be 
obvious.     Beranger  thus  begins : — 

"  Frenchmen !    In  Rheims  assemble  all. 
On  Montjoy  and  Saint  Denis  call ! 
Repaired  the  holy  phial  see — 
Our  fkthers'  days  again  are  come ; 
Sparrows  in  numerous  flocks  set  tree 
Flutter  about  the  sacred  dome ; 
The  monarch's  brow  with  pleasure  beams, 
For  broken  bonds  here  imag'd  be — 
The  people  cry :  j^r  birds !  dream  not  our  foolish 
dreams — 
Preserve — preserve  your  liberty ! 
«  *  *  «  « 

Bedizened  with  their  fripperies,  made 
From  heavy  imposts — the  parade 
Of  King  and  Courtiers  marches  by 
Courtiers,  who  all  not  long  ago, 
'Neath  rebel  standards  floating  high, 
Bow'd  to  a  grand  usurper,  low ; 
But  millions  are  net  snower'd  in  vain, 
And  faiih  well  recompens'd  should  be ; 
The  people  cry — Poor  birds!  we  dearly  pay  our 
chain, 
Preserve^ — ^presen'C  your  liberty  ! 

Now  gold-laced  prelates  bent  before, 
Charles  utters  his  ayri/Ueor  ; 
They  clothe  him — kiss  him— oil  him — and 
Midst  hymns  divine  that  All  the  air. 
He  on  the  Bible  puts  his  hand ! 
And  his  confessor  bids  him — '  Swear ! 
'  For  Rome — whom  siich  affairs  concern, 
'  Has  pardons  for  such  periury.' 
The  people  cry — Poor  birds!  thus  government  we 
learn, 
Preserve — preserve  your  liberty ! 

So— aping  Charlemagne — ^when  placed 
The  swora-belt  round  his  royal  waist. 
Upon  the  dust  he  flings  him  down, 
Kmg !  says  a  soldier,  rouse  thee,  king ! 
*  No,'  says  the  bishop,  *  thee  I  crown — 
Now  wealth  into  our  coffers  fling. 
What  priests  command,  that  God  records ; 
Long  live — long  live  legitimacy !' 
The  people  cry — our  lord  is  ruled  by  other  lords  I 
Foor  birds !  preserve  your  liberty  I 

This  king  miraculous,  poor  birds ! 
Will  cure  all  scrofulas  with  words ; 
But  you,  the  merriest  things  of  all. 
Had  better  speedily  be  gone ; 
Some  sacrilq^  you  might  let  fall 
In  fluttering  near  this  altar  throne ; 
For  piety  all  meekly  brings 
Murderers  her  senunels  to  be. — 
The  people  cry — Poor  birds!  we  envy  you  your 
wings — 
Preserve— preserve  your  liberty !" 

"  Turlnpin ;  or  Master  Merry  man,"  also 
gave  no  small  offence  to  the  powers  that 
were : — 

"  Come  let  us  go  *  the  King'  to  see- 
Not  I,  he  saio,  I  won't  do  that  I 

Will  he  take  off  his  crown  to  me, 
When  I  to  him  take  off  my  hat  1 
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4   If  I  for  somebody  fluist  Cff, 

Then,  Her^  §x  him  that  makes  my  bteadl 
And  men  will  anawe^,  "  I^I^I— 
Say  what  jut  maater  moryman  hae  saidl " 

Bat  Les  Infanmeni  Pedti,  ou  La  G^ronio- 
crolte— "The  Infinltdj  little;  or,  The 
Greybeard  DyBasty,"  was  the  most  atro- 
eiona  of  all  Beranger'a  aongs  in  the  eyes  of 
his  political  judgea.  The  burden  of  the 
song  if — Maii  le$  Barbons  Regneni  Tou- 
iwf,— "  But  still  the  Greybeards  Reien !" 
The  French  word  for  Grreybeards,  Barbons^ 
80  obviously  meaning  as  well  as  sounding 
Bourbonsi  that  the  wit,  irony,  and  force  of 
the  song,  is  as  it  were,  concentrated  in  the 
refrain.  He  thus  paints  the  dirarfish  lit- 
tleness to  which  France  is  reduced : — 

*"  What  Uttle  things,  scarce  visible  t 
What  little  Jesnits,  AiU  of  bile! 
Biillions  of  little  priests  who  tell 
Their  litde  rosaries  the  while ; 
Beneath  their  blessings  all  decays; 
A  little  cortege  for  the  train, 
Usurps  the  court  of  ancient  6ajn — 
But  still  the  greybeard  Bourbons  reign. 

Tis  petty  all— in  palace,  shop, 
I   Art,  science,  commerce,  petty  all : 
.    And  pretty  liule  famines  slop 
Sapplies  to  little  towns,  which  fall,— 
Ana  led  by  little  drums,  a  host 
Of  little  soldiers  seek  in  vain 
To  guard  the  feeble  fhmtier  coast  ;— 
But  still  the  greybeard  Bourbons  reign." 


Another  song  entitled  La  mart  du  diable 
gave  mortal  offence  to  the  Jesuits ;  and 
poor  Beranger  was  oondemned  to  pay  for 
this  and  the  rest  of  his  sins,  a  further  sum  of 
10,000  francs,  and  to  suffer  nine  months' 
imprisonment  in  La  Force.  The  fine  was 
chiefly  raised  by  the  political  association 
called,  the  Aide-ioi  le  ctelVaidera;  and  the 
deficit  was  supplied  by  tho  generous  trea- 
surer to  the  subscription,  M.  B^rard. 

La  mart  du  diable  (the  death  of  the  de- 
vil) was  denounced  by  the  priest  party  as 
irreligious,  blasphemous,  and  its  author  as 
an  enemv  to  religion.  Beranger  observes  of 
this, — ^'^Some  of  my  songs  have  been  treat- 
ed as  impious,  poor  things !  by  the  Kind's 
attorney-generals  and  their  substitutes,  who 
are  all  very  religious  people  in  their  way. 
I  oan  only  here  repeat  what  has  been  said  a 
hundred  times.  When,  as  in  our  day,  re- 
ligion is  made  a  political  instrument  of, 
its  sacred  character  is  apt  to  be  disallowed. 
For  it  the  most  tolerant  become  intolerant. 
Believers,  whose  fiaith  is  not  in  what  ^  the 
diuroh'  teaehes,  are  sometimes  driven,  out 
of  revenge,  to  attack  it  in  its  sanctuary.  I. 
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who  am  one  of  these  believers,  have  never 
gone  so  far  as  that,  but  have  been  content- 
ed to  make  folks  laugh  at  the  mere  fluidcey 
livery  of  Catholicism.     Is  tkie  impiety  ?" 

The  ffreatest  of  Beranger*s  songs-~those 
in  which  he  rises  into  the  regions  of  true 
poetry— are  those  of  a  more  serious  cast, 
such  as  ^^  The  God  of  the  Good,"  (Zc 
Dieu  dee  Bmmes  Gens).     <^  The  Holy  Al- 
liance of  the  People,"  (La  Sainte  AiHanet 
dei  Feuples).    "  The  Bohemians,"  "  The 
Contrabandists,"    ^^The   Imaginary  Voy- 
age," "  The  Old  Beggar,"  "  The  Rocol- 
lections  (souvenirs)  of  the  People,"  "  Poor 
Jacques,"  and  others  of  the  same  class. 
Beranger  hesitated  much  before  entering 
upon  the  serious  vein — ^he  was  not  so  sure 
of  his  ground  as  in  his  gayer  and  more  im- 
pulsive songs ;  and  it  was  long  before  he 
could  prevail  upon  himself  to  publish  these 
serious  compositions.     Indeed  he  himself 
has  said  of  his  songs,  '^  Each  of  my  publica- 
tions  has  been  the  result  of  a  painful  ef- 
fort;  and  these  last  (the  more  serious) 
have  caused  me  more  pain  than  all  the 
others  put  together."    Sainte-Beauve  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  first  singing 
of  Le  Dieu  des  Bonnee  Cftn$  before  a  party 
of  his  friends.     Like  Tom  Moore,  he  sang 
his  own  compositions  in  an  exquisite  man- 
ner.    At  a  numerous  and  intelligent  party 
at  the  house  of  M.  Etienne,  Beranger,  dur- 
ing the  dessert,  was  called  upon  for  a  song 
according  to  custom.     Unliko  himself,  he 
commenced  this  time  in  a  trembling  voicei 
"  11  est  un  Dieu,  etc ,"  but  the  applause  be- 
came great  as  he  proceeded ;  and  the  poet 
felt,  at  the  instant,  as  he  trembled  with 
emotion,  that  he  could  contentedly  remain 
a  simple  song  writer,  and   aspire  to  no 
higher  honor.     ^^  This  song,"  says  Sainte- 
Beauve,  was    his  great  master-stroke — a 
hymn  of  humanity,  pacific,  unalterable ;  it 
shows  us  how  at  tne  same  time,  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  for  freedom,  the  hori- 
ion  of  Beranger  was  the  same,  as  vast  and 
as  dear  as  it  b  now.     And  around  and 
above  his  grand  pervading  idea  of  humanity ^ 
how  many  others  of  meaning  more  circum- 
scribed,  but   not    less    penetrating — the 
plaint  of  country ;  the  heavy  sadness,  the 
stubborn  hope  of  the  old  army ;  the  lighter 
hope,  the  impatience  and  giddy  flights  of 
youth  ;  sadness  in  pleasure ;  all  illustrated 
with  a  wit  by  turns  piquant,  brilliant,  and 
tender,  such  as  we  have  not  known  since 
the  davs  of  Voltaire  ;  sweetness  and  grace 
dothea  in  art  of  such  antique  purity,  that 
we  arc  reminded  with  delight,  of  Simon- 
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ides,   ^solepiades,   and  the  tender  love 
Bongs  of  the  old  antholoey." 

In  the  "Contrabandists,"  and  "The 
Old  Beggar,"  Beranger  has  done  more  than 
write  beautiful  verses,  he  has  broached 
great  social  questions,  and  sounded  thoir 
depths,  though  with  the  plummet  of  song. 
We  remember  the  former  song  being  quoted 
with  high  approbation  in  the  League  news- 
paper, durine  the  period  of  our  recent 
great  national  agitation  ;  like  the  French 
poet,  the  English  economist  recognised  in 
the  smuggler  and  contraband  dealer  between 
countries,  the  advanced  sentinel,  the  great 
practical  teacher,  amidst  paths  the  most 
arduous,  of  free  and  unfettered  intercourse 
between  nation  and  nation.  In  "  The  Old 
Beggar,"  he  has  dared  boldly  to  look  in  the 
face  the  great  social  question  in  all  its  enor- 
mity— ^a  question  which  mere  political  revo- 
lutions have  not  yet  dealt  with— and  an 
evil  which  mere  political  economy  has 
hitherto  been  powerless  to  remedy.  This 
poem  of  Beranger^s  is  a  much  less  pictures- 
que and  poetical  composition  than  that  of 
Wordsworth  on  a  nmilar  subject ;  but  how 
much  more  true  to  nature  !  It  has  all  the 
stern  truthfulness  of  Crabbe,  and  exhibits 
at  the  same  time,  a  profound  insight  into  a 
great  social  evil,  which  is  peculiarly  Be- 
ranger's  own-*- 

THE  OLD  BEGGAR. 

"  Here,  in  this  ditch  my  bones  Til  lay ; 
yfetii,  wearieil,  old,  the  world  I  leave. 

*  He's  drunk,'  the  passing  crowd  will  say : 

'Tis  well,  for  none  will  need  to  grieve. 
Some  turn  their  scornful  heads  away, 

Some  fling  an  alms  in  hurrying  by ; — 
Haste— 'tis  the  village  holiday  1 

The  aged  beggar  needs  no  help  to  die. 

Tes  1  here,  alone,  of  sheer  old  age 

I  die  j  for  hunger  shys  not  all : 
I  hoped  my  misery's  closing  page 

To  fold  within  some  hospital. 
But  crowded  thick  in  each  retreat. 

Such  numbers  now  in  misery  lie, — 
Alas !  my  cradle  was  the  street ! 

As  he  was  bora  tbe  aged  wretch  must  die. 

In  youth,  of  workmen,  o'er  and  o'er 
I've  asked, '  Instruct  me  in  your  trade  f 

*  Begone— our  business  is  not  more 

Than  keeps  ourselves-^  beg  I'  they  said. 
Te  rich,  who  bade  me  toil  for  bread — 

Of  bones  your  tables  gave  me  store, 
Tour  straw  has  often  nuide  my  bed — 

In  death  I  lay  no  cunei  at  your  door. 

Thus  poor,  I  might  have  turned  to  theft  ^ 

No  1  better  still  for  alms  to  pray  I 
At  most  I've  plucked  tome  appkii  Itft 

TonptnntarthtyiMic  way,  • 


Yet  weeks  and  weeks,  in  dungeons  laid 
In  the  King*s  name,  they  let  me  pine ; 

They  stole  the  only  wealtti  I  had, — 
Though  poor  and  old,  the  sun  at  least  was  mine. 

What  country  hns  the  poor  to  claim  1 

What  boots  to  me  your  corn  and  wine, 
Tour  busy  toil,  your  vaunted  fame, 

■  The  Senate  where  your  speakers  shine  ? 
Ooce,  when  your  homes,  by  war  o'erswept. 

Saw  stransers  battening  on  jour  land. 
Like  any  puling  fool,  I  wept  I 

The  agen  wretch  was  nourished  by  their  hand. 

Mankind  I  why  trod  you  not  the  worm 

The  noxious  thing,  beneath  your  heel  ? 
Ah  I  had  you  taught  me  to  perform 

Due  labor  for  tw  common  weal ! 
Then  sheltered  by  the  adverse  wind. 

The  worm. and  ant  had  learned  to  grow, — 
Ay—then  I  might  have  loved  my  kind : — 

The  aged  beggar  dies  your  bitter  foe  f  '* 

With  the  revelation  of  July,  1830,  the 
mission  of  Beranger,  as  a  song  writer,  was 
accomplished.  The  triumph  of  his  politi- 
cal friends  paved  the  way  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement; and  pension  and  place  were 
now  offered  to  him.  All  siich  offers  were, 
however,  refused :  he  preferred  remaining 
poor  but  independent.  "  Unfortunately," 
says  he,  ^^  I  have  no  love  for  sinecures,  and 
all  forced  labor  has  become  insupportable 
to  me,  unless  perhaps  it  were  that  of  my  old 
occupation  of  copying  clerk.  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  it  said,  that  I  was  the  pension- 
er of  so  and  so,  of  Peter  or  of  Paul,  of 
James  or  of  Philip.  Besides,  I  would  give 
no  man  nor  party,  to  whom  I  might  thus 
place  myself  under  obligations,  the  right  to 
say  to  me — do  this,  or  do  that — go  for- 
wards, but  you  must  only  go  thus  far."  In 
short,  Beranger  was  content  with  his  posi- 
tion and  his  fame  as  the  unpensioned,  un- 
titled poet  of  the  people ;  and  he  would 
not  stoop  to  hire  himself  out,  as  some  of 
our  Engbsh  poets  have  done,  to  write  royal 
odes  to  order,  at  so  many  pounds  sterling 
per  annum.  The  people  had  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  it  was  his  pride  to  re- 
main faithful  to  the  people. 

Beraneer^s  last  collection  of  songs  was 
published  in  1833 ;  and  he  then  avowed  his 
intention  of  writing,  or  at  leasts  publishing 
no  more.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  he 
gracefully  withdrew  from  the  field.  ''  1  re* 
tire  from  the  lists,'^  he  said,  ^^  while  I  have 
still  the  strength  to  leave   it.     Often    to- 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  translation  to  Taii*s 
Magaziiu  for  May,  18J3,  in  which  some  admirable 
translations  form  Beranger  are  given.  The  previous 
translations  in  this  article  are  from  an  article  by 
Colonel  TbomptOA  in  the  WtstminUer  Review  of 
Jaanaij,  1889. 
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wards  tlie  eveninp  of  Tifb  we  allow  onr- 
aeWcs  to  be  surprised  by  sleep  in  tbe  arm- 
«hair,  in  which  wo  are  fixed.  Better  go 
wait  its  visit 'in  bed,  whore  it  is  so  much 
needed.     I  haste  to  betake  me  to  mine. 


Qven  though  it  be  a  rather  hard  one." 

At  the  same  time,  he  avows  his  intention 
of  devi  ting  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
to  the  composition  of  a  kind  of  historical 


his  peacd  and  went  onwards.  This  lighted 
spaHc,  this  pure  spirit,  scarce  come  to  Mght, 
this  cell  in  a  hermctical  babble  of  crystal 
whi^ch  Qaeen  Mab  had  blown,  is  all  his 
song,  it  is  the  reflex  of  it  in  one  word,  the 
brilliant  monadj  if  we  may  use  the  language 
of  philosophy  to  explain  an  r»peratioa  of 
the  mind  which  certainly  yields  to  none 
other  in  profundity.     The  poet  then  set  to 


dictionary,  in  which  ho  intends  to  record '  work  at  such  times  as  ho  found  the  most 
his  recollections  of  ail  the  men  he  has  |  suitable,  to  the  exterior  dressing,  to  tho 
known,  who  have  moved  prominently  in  the  |  rhyme,  to  the  measure  ;  it  mattered  little ; 


eventful  life  of  France  daring  the  last  forty 
years.  *'  Who  knows,"  he  says,  "  but  that 
through  this  work  of  my  old  age,  my  name 
may  yet  survive  me  ?  It  would  be  pleasant 
for  posterity  to  speak  of '  The  judiciousy 
the  ^rare  Beranger ! '     And  why  not } " 

Our  space  is  too  limited  too  allow  us  to 
enter  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the 


he  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  for  two 
months  or  for  two  years,  that  it  might  be  as 
living  as  on  the  first  day  ;  for  yet  again,  as 
he  has  said,  he  held  his  peace." 

Tho  character  of  Beranger  as  a  man  is  no 
less  high  than  his  gent  us  as  a  poet.  His 
sense  of  probity  and  honor  is  of  the  highest. 
In  all  his  writings  the  spirit  of  generosity 


peenliar  qualities  of  Beranger  as  a  song-  is  apparent.  He  has  atta^ed  systems  and 
writer.  His  extraordinary  success  is  proof  individuals  only  as  they  represented  the  mis- 
auffioient  of  his  mastery  of  the  art.  In  chiefs  of  those  systems*  With  all  his  keen 
strength,  dramatic  power,  concentration,  i  power  of  sarcasm,  he  has  avoided  person- 
tact,  great  knowledge  of  the  human  alities.  When  asked  to  couipo!>o  a  satire 
heart,  oomtuand  and  choice  of  felicitous '  against  a  distinguished  political  character 
language,  he  is  quite  unrivalled.  These '  then  in  disgrace,  the  reply  of  the  noble 
qualities  have  made  his  songs  familiar , hearted  bard  was, — "In  good  time,  my 
throughout  all  tho  homes,  workshops,  bar- {friend;  wait  till  he  i$  minister, ^^  He  would 
racks,  and  guinguettes  oi  France*  He  is  not  strike  the  manbecaus;  he  was  down, 
alike  popular  in  the  hall  and  the  cottage — ! Nor, on  tho  other  hand,  his  he  ever  b#n 
thoroughly  popular.  His  songs  are  the  a  flatterer  of  the  rich,  or  of  men  in  pow- 
national  voice :  they  are  the  echo  of  thejer.  His  sturdy  sense  of  independence  pro- 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences  of  his  served  him  from  this.  *^  I  have  flattered 
fellow  citizens.  only  the  unfortunate,"  was  his  own  remark. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  Berangor  acquir-  His  sympathies  were  altogether,  with  the 
ed  his  extraordinary  power  without  labor,  poor  and  tho  down-trodden.  But  the  best 
The  best  t>f  his  songs  cost  him  long  and  character  of  the  man  is  to  be  found  in  his 
intense  study — much  "  painful  effort  "  as  he  songs,  of  which  he  has  said, — '*  My  songs — 
has  himself  expressed  it.  He  was  not  a,  they  arc  myself  {ines  chnnsonSj  c^est  mot)." 
ready  writer,  but  a  very  slow  and  careful       His  conversation  is  said  to  be  of  the  most 


writer  at  all  times.     Hence  the  complete- 
ness and  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  verses,  of 


interesting  kind — quick,   lively,  penetrat- 
ing, discursive.     He  is  well  informed  on  all 


which  no  translation  can  give  any  adequate  subjects,  a  keen  observer,  a  copious  reader, 
idea.     Even  his  apparent  carelessness  and  an  independent  thinker.    Living  in  a  period 


levity,  generally  so  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  his  subjects,  were  carefully  studied. 
His  friend  Saint-Beauve  has  said  that 
Beranger  rarely  produced  a  poem  at  a  heat. 
^'  He  had  the  abstract  subject  in  his  head, 
the  chaotic  and  enveloped  material ;  he 
turned  it  over,  he  studied  it,  he  waited; 
the  wings  of  gold  were  not  yet  given  to  it. 
It  was  after  an  incubation  more  or  less 
long,  that,  often  in  a  moment,  he  scarcely 
kn  iw  how,  mostly  in  the  night,  in  some  short 
dr^am,  a  word  unnoticed  till  then,  took 
fir  9,  and  determined  the  life  of  the  soi^. 
Then,  to  adopt  hii  own  ezprtsuony  he  hdTd 


full  of  incident — a  great  historic  drama 
performing  before  his  eyes — mingling  in  so- 
ciety with  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
— a  contemporary  of  the  Empire,  of  the 
Restoration,  and  of  two  Revolutions,  his 
mind  is  full  of  experiences  of  men  and 
events  of  the  most  interesting  character ; 
which  he  does  well  now  to  record  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  his  successors. 

Beranger  is  now  an  old  man,  close  upon 
three  score  years  and  ten.  He  lives  in  a 
very  humble  style  at  Passy,  a  village  on 
the  Seine,  about  four  miles  from  Paris. 
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HiflhotiM  IS  small  and  hisfriendB  are  seleet. 
He  enjoys  his  ^'  chimney  corner,"  in  peace, 
dieered  by  friendly  interooorse  with  a  few 
gifted  minds,  and  stOl  cberisking  that  ardent 


love  of  liberty  and  of  eonntry  which  has 
distingoished  Jliim   thtenghout  his  entire 


career. 


Proa  Hd'fg's  Wooklf  lattrvcf'or. 

ANIMOSITIES  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 


Thb  literary  wars  of  former  days  were 
frequently  carried  on  with  a  personal  ani- 
mosity which  would  now  be  considered 
disgraceful.  The  accidental  or  ignorant 
mistakes,  and  even  the  personal  defects  of 
an  opponent  were  h^eld  up  to  ridicule,  while 
his  name  was  distorted  or  dismembered, 
that  it  might  become  the  Tehiole  of  some 
ghastly  attempt  at  a  pun.  In  the  contro- 
Tersy  between  the  learned  Augustus  Pfeiffer 
and  Peter  Poiretus,  a  mystical  religionist, 
the  latter  had  stated  that,  the  sun  ot  ortho- 
doxy being  m  dancer  of  an  eclipse,  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  in  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  on  such  an  occasion,  had  sent  forth 
a  drumming  and  trumpeting  array  of  divines 
with  the  great  Pfeifier  (piper)  at  their  head, 
to  frighten  away  the  monster  that  was  de- 
vouring their  sun.  Pfeiffer,  in  reply,  after 
eorreoting  the  spoIHng  and  grammar  of  his 
antagonist,  allnaes  indignantly  to  the  play 
upon  his  name,  and  fiercely  declares  that, 
before  he  has  done  with  him,  he  will  be 
able  to  say,  ^^  I  have  otped  unto  thee,  and 
thou  hast  not  danced.''  Notwithstanding 
his  wrath  at  Poiretus's  trifling  with  his 
name,  however,  he  cannot  conclude  the 
paza(paph  in  which  he  reproves  it  without 
^  pitiful  attempt  to  point  out  the  analogy 
between  Poiretus  9na  poiretie,  a  little  pear, 
of  whidi  the  merit  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
ezeention.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that,  in 
the  classified  index  of  authors  at  the  end  of 
his  works,  while  one  is  pointed  out  aa  His- 
torieus,  and  another  as  Ezeffoticus,  to  poor 
Poiretus's  name  the  terrible  letter  is  affixed 
that  brands  him  as  Fanaticus. 

Another  example  of  extreme  virulence 
was  displayed  in  the  oelebrated  dispute 
between  Milton  and  Moms  named  the 
*^  SalmariuM  controversy,"  from  the  nom  de 
guerre  assumed  by  Moms.  The  oontinental 
writer  attacked  Milton  and  his  principles 
in  a  work  called  ^^  Defensio  Regia  "  (De- 
fence of  Kings),  in  which  he  repmadies  our 
great  poet  as  *^  being  but  a  puny  pieoe  of 
an;  aa hooiiBealas, a  dwarf defmed  of 


the  humaff  figure,  a  bloodless  being,  ochu" 
posed  of  nothing  but  skin  and  bone ;  a 
contemptible  pedagogue,  fit  only  to  floff  his 
boys,"  &c.,  &c.  To  all  this  nonsense  Mil- 
ton thought  it  necessaiy  to  furnish  a  formal 
refutation  ;  and  accordingly,  with  as  mudr 
anxiety  that  he  should  stand  well  with 
posterity  on  account  of  the  comeliness  of 
his  person  as  he  has  displayed  in  doing 
justice  to  his  great  literary  powers,  he  seri- 
ousl V  proceeds  to  remark  that  ^  he  does  not 
think  any  one  ever  considered  him  as  un- 
beautiful ;  that  his  sise  rather  approaches 
mediocrity  than  the  diminutive;  that  his 
face,  far  from  being  pale,  emaciated,  anti 
wrinkled,  was  sufficiently  creditable  to  him  ; 
for  though  he  had  passed  his  fortieth  year, 
he  was  in  all  other  respects  ten  years 
younger ;"  and  very  pathetically  he  adds, 
^'  that  even  my  eyes,  olind  as  they  are,  aire 
unblemiriied  in  their  appearance ;  in  this 
instance  alone,  and  mtich  against  my  incli- 
nation, I  am  a  deceiver  !" 

Moms  next  compares  Milton  to  a  hang- 
man, his  disordered  vision  to  the  blindness 
of  his  soul,  and  vomits  forth  his  venomr 
When  Milton  first  proposed  to  answer  Sal- 
mashis,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  hi9 
eyes,  and  his  physicians  declared  that  if  he 
applied  himseu  to  the  controversy,  the  other 
would  likewise  close  for  ever !  Unhappily,  ^ 
the  prediction  of  his  physicians  took  pJace^ 
Thus  a  learned  man  in  the  occupations  of 
study  falls  blind,  a  circumstance  even  now 
not  read  without  sympathy.  Sahnasiu^ 
considers  it  as  one  from  whicft  he  may  draw 
caustic  ridicule  and  satiric  severity.  Sal- 
masius  glories  that  Milton  lost  his  healtfi 
and  his  eyes  in  answering  his  apology  fbr 
ICing  Charles. 

Impartiality  of  critidsm  obliges  us  to 
confess  that  Milton  was  not  destitute  of 
rancour.  When  he  was  told  that  his  adver* 
sary  boasted  he  had  occasioned  the  loss  of 
his  eyes,  he  answered  with  ferocity,  **  And 
i  shall  eost  him  his  life!"  He  actual^ 
eoBdeMsaMto  enltr  iBlo  ftconespondoBiv 
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in  Hollan4>  in  order  to  obtain  little  scan- 
^hdons  anegdotes  of  his  miserable  adversary 
Moms.*  The  oonolnsion  of  t^is  bitter 
personal  enconnter  is  instmctive.  Milton 
lost  his  eyesight,  and  Moms,  finding  him- 
«elf  neglected  by  a  former  patron,  .who  took 
the  side  of  Milton,  retired  into  obscurity, 
and  died  soon  afterwards,  it  is  supposed,  of 
grief. 

D'Israeli,  in  his  valnable  work,  presents 
many  onrioos  particulars  of  the  manner  in 
wdiioh  some  of  the  early  Reformers  and 
Catholics  conducted  thcjir  disputations. 
^Luther  was  not  destitute  of  ffenius,  of 
learning,  and  of  eloquence  ;  but  his  violence 
disfigured  his  works  with  singularities  of 
abuse.  Hear  him  esroross  himself  on  the 
Catholio  divines:  'The  Papists  are  all 
asses,  and  will  always  remain  asses.  Pat 
them  in  whatever  sauce  you  choose,  boiled, 
roasted,  baked,  fried,  skinned,  beat,  hashed, 
they  are  always  the  same  asses.  .  .  .  What 
a  pleasing  sight  it  would  be  to  see  the  pope 
and  the  eardinals  hanging  on  one  sallows  in 
exact  order,  like  the  seals  which  dangle 
from  the  bulls  of  the  pope  !  What  an  ex- 
oellent  eouncil  they  would  hold  u^dor  the 
gallows ! '  Luther  was  no  respecter  of  kings ; 
ne  was  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  &id 
among  his  antagonists  a  crowned  head. 
Qur  Henry  VIll.  wrote  his  book  against  the 
new  doctrine.  Luther  in  reply  abandons 
his  pen  to  all  kinds  of  railing  and  abuse. 
He  addresses  Henry  VIIJ.  in  the  following 
style :  Mt  is  hard  to  say  if  folly  can  bo 
more  foolish,  or  stupidity  more  stupid,  than 
4S  the  head  of  Henry.  He  has  not  attack- 
ed me  with  the  heart  of  a  king,  but  with 
the  impudence  of  a  knave,  lliis  rotten 
worm  of  the  earth,  having  blasphemed  the 
majesty  of  my  King,  1  have  a  just  right  to 
l>espatter  his  English  majesty  with  his  own 
dirt  and  ordure.  Thi$  Henry  hat  lied  P 
Long  after,  the  eourt  of  Rome  had  not  lost 
the  taste  of  these  ^bitter  herbs  ;'  for  in  the 
bull  of  the  canonisation  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
in  1623,  Luther  is  cailed  monstrum  teter- 
rimum  et  detestalnHs  pestis  P'*  (a  most  hide- 
ouB  monster,  and  most  detestable  of 
phgnes!) 

Of  Calvin  it  is  stated  that  '^  his  adver- 
saries are  never  others  than  knaves,  lunatics, 
dninkards,  and  assassins !  Sometimes 
they  are  eharaeterixed  by  the  familiar  appel* 
lations  of  bulls,  asses,  cats,  and  hogs  !" 

The  fathers  of  the  church  were  proficient 
in  the  art  of  abuse,  and  very  ingeniously 

•Dteaslft  ^'CvloritkiorUtenrafe.'' 


defended  it  St.  Austin  affirms  that  the 
most  caustic  personalitv  may  produoe  a 
wonderful  olTeot  in  opening  a  man's  eyes  to 
his  own  follies.  He  illustrates  his  position 
with  a  story,  given  with  great  simpueity,  of 
his  mother,  St.  Monica,  with  her  maid. 
St.  Monica  eertaiily  would  have  been  a 
confirmed  drunkard  had  not  her  maid  timely 
and  outrageotisly  abused  her.  The  story 
will  amuse :  ^^  My  mother  had,  by  little  and 
little,  aceustomed  herself  to  relish  wine. 
They  used  to  send  her  to  the  cellar,  as 
being  one  of  the  soberest  in  the  family: 
she  first  sipped  from  the  jug  and  tasted  a 
few  drops,  for  she  abhorred  wine,  and  did 
not  care  to  drink.  However,  she  gradually 
accustomed  herself ;  and  from  sipping  it  on 
her  lips  she  swallowed  a  draught.  As  peo^ 
pie  from  the  smallest  faults  insensibly  in* 
crease, -she  at  length  liked  wine,  and  drank 
bumpers.  But  one  day,  being  alone  with 
the  maid  who  usually  attended  her  to  the 
cellar,  they  Quarreled,  and  the  maid  bitter* 
ly  reproached  her  with  being  a  drunkard  ! 
That  single  word  struck  her  so  poignantly 
that  it  opened  her  understanding,  and,  re- 
flecting on  the  deformity  of  the  vice,  she 
desisted  for  ever  from  its  use." 

A  Jesuit  has  collected  ^^  An  Alphabeti- 
cal Catalogue  of  the  Names  of  Beasti  by 
which  the  Fathers  characterised  the  He- 
retics !" 

The  Hebrew  points  have  long  furnished 
a  wide  field  of  disputation,  and  the  acri- 
mony with  which  the  contest  raged  for  se- 
veral generations  is  really  surprising.  The 
anti-punetists  stigmatised  the  adherents  of 
the  opposite  system  as  blinded  bdievers  in 
an  exploded  figment,  while  the  followers  of 
Buxtorf,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  down 
from  the  height  of  their  rabbinical  learning 
with  sovereign  contempt  on  their  pointie9$ 
antagonists.  But  we  introduced  tnis  sub- 
ject principally  for  the  purpose  of  relating 
an  anecdote  of  a  late  worthy  minister  of 
this  city,  distinguished  for  his  rigid  attadi- 
ment  to  the  points.  Being  at  one  time  in 
ill  health,  he  was  assisted  m  his  official  du- 
ties by  a  licentiate  of  the  churdi  to  which 
he  belonged,  who  resided  in  his  house. 
His  young  friend  attempted  in  vain  to  over- 
come his  taciturnity,  or  draw  him  into  con- 
versation ;  and,  happening  one  day  to  meet 
with  a  brother  preacher  in  the  city,  com- 
municated to  him  the  discomforts  of  his 
situation.  ''  Oh !"  said  Mr.  B., ''  I'll  caU 
on  you  to-morrow  forenoon  at  eleven,  and 
show  you  how  to  make  Mr.  A.  talk."  About 
the  time  promised  ho  mooordinglj  made  his 


ftppesronse,  mi  Mr.  A.  after  ealatii^  bic 
returDt^d  to  the  book  on  which  he  ma  en 
ployed,  and  tvok  do  farther  notice  of  h 
presenee.  The  visitor  accordingly  began 
eonverce  with  his  disoonaolatc  Mother,  an 
Kfter  doiajr  so  for  some  time,  gradaaliy  r 
troduoed  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  point 
"  By  the  by,  Mr.  C,  do  you  read  Hebre 
with  or  without  the  points  ?"  "  I  bave  t 
ways  bees  aocustomcd  to  read  wltho 
them,  sir."  "  Well, so  have  I,  a»d  I  thii 
the  Bystem  of  tba  punelistB  a  colleottOB 
useless  absurdities."  "  Great  leettn,''  ea 
the  old  miniater,  in  isdiguation,  throwii 
down  bis  book,  "  how  can  you  do  witho 
the  points :"  and  immediately  launchi 
forth  i»to  a  disquisition  ou  the  antiquit 
authority,  and  necessity  of  the  points  ;  e 
larged  on  larquas  and  pashtaa,  shevaa  at 
saqneph -qua tons  ;  touched  on  the  accent 
distinctive  and  oaajnoctivc  ;  and,  sometin 
in  the  aftemooB,  wound  up  with  a  bitt 
anathema  on  Levitai  Parkhurst,  and  i 
their  followers.  But  whetlier  or  not  tl 
gentleman  for  wbose  benefit  ^e  experimei 
was  performed  ever  ventured  to  repeat  i 
we  cannot  tell. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeeiith  oei 
tnry  a  race  of  st^iolars  arose  who  maintati 
ed  that  the  language  of  the  New  Test: 
ment  was  not  what  it  had  arlwaya  been  004 
sidered  to  be — a  dialect  abounding  wil 
Hebrew  thoughts  and  eipressions — bntpu 
and  classic  Greek.  Georgius,  one  of  tl 
most  furiouB  of  tbomr  averred  that  his  ai 
tagoniat  had  committed  the  nnpardonab 
sin,  and  argued  that  because  the  Old  To 
tament  was  pure  Hebrew,  thertifore  the  Ne 
Testament  was  puro  Greek :  a  piece  ' 
reasoning  wbtcb  reminds  us  of  a  statenxi 
of  Robert  Turner,  who  "  transplanted  ini 
Albyon's  garden  "  Nuyaeracnt'B  treatise  ( 
the  elixir  vitie,  entitled,  "  Sal,  Lumen,  1 
SpiritusMundiPhiloBopbiei."  "Yon see. 
says  Mr.  Turner  in  bis  address  "to  tl 
reader  whose  stndies  are  seasoned  wii 
salt,"  "  our  natural  vulgar  eommon  sa 
will  preserve  dead  flesh  from  putrefactioi 
tehat  then  mil  the  true  prepared  pkiloaopA 
caltahdol" 

In  the  controrersy  Ur  which  we  have  r 
ferred,  the  title-page  of  ooe  book  announo 
"  The  burial  of  the  Hellenists ;"  and  th 
of  another,  tbeir  "  bone-breaking ;"  whi 
a  third,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  dng  t 
their  ashes,  and  oousigned  them  to  ti 
winds  of  heaven.  Passing  to  the  titles 
another  contest,  we  maet  with  "  Somethii 
Good,  or  th«  Roflj  of «  Stadaat  to-JU 


adly  ;"  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  by 
iomething  Better ;"  but  was  finally  sur- 
anted  by  tbe  student  in  bis  "  Best  of 

A  tbe  couiraoir  language  of  formor  gene- 
ions  there  were  many  proverbial,  or  stoch 
iparisone,  that  were  considerably  ob< 
re,  Bucb,  for  example,  as,  "  like  th« 
raa  of  Falkirk,  ye  mind  naethiug  but 
lehief,"  er,  "  like  Macfarlane's  geese, 
ha'e  mair  mind  0'  your  play  than  your 
at:"  but  the  present  age,  above  all 
era,  is  (hat  of  extraordinary  compari- 
iB.  We  have  beard,  for  example,  of  an 
I  gentleman  "sin^ng  like  bricks,"  and 
re  seen  a  vessel  in  full  sail,  which,  ao- 
difig  to  some  one  staading  at  our  side, 
i"  coming  into  harbor  like  a  batter." 
w,  althongh  we  bave  loiK  been  aware 
t  brioks  have  had  an  ear  ^r  music  ever 
Be  the  days  of  Orpheus,  who  turned  the 
jumstanco  to  account  in  bailding  the 
la  of  Thebee,  wo  always  considered  them 
rely  ss  amateurs  in  the  seience,  and 
cr  knew  that  they  had  made  any  pro- 
!iKy  in  Its  practical  dopartraents.  We 
st  oonfess  our  ignoranee,  also,  with  re* 
d  to  the  peculiar  capability  of  rapid  mo* 
s  attributed  to  our  respected  friends  the 
ters  ;  although  we  believe  that  any  one 
)  should  make  free  with  on«  of  tbeir  best 
'is  short  saps  at  sixteen  shillinga  would 
'e  reason  to  entertain  a  very  Ugh  idea 
;heir  locomotive  powers  ever  afterwtfl'ds- 
be  intcDded  to  escape  their  pursuit,  ho 
>)d  require,  to  use  another  usintelligiblo 
tapbor,  to  ''  run  like  the  mischief." 
Ve  resJ  mth  interest  the  minute  oceuT- 
ces  of  former  days,  such  as  are  contain- 
in  the  household  book  of  the  Earls  of- 
rtfanmberland,  and  can  even  be  content 
langh  over  such  humble  details  as  tho 
awing  in  tbe  manason'pt  jonrnal  of  » 
ntry  weaver  for  1716 :  although  we  may 
erve  that,  in  tbe  first  extract,  the  wor- 
writer  seeniB  to  have  given  too  mncb 
pe  to  his  ima^nation  : — 

Tbe  14  night  and  23  day  of  Septr.  terrible  for 
d,  a  great  shaking  on  qt.  was  left;  Hud  blow- 
people's  viciaals  throw  e}v  [other],  and  driv- 
It  over  Ibe  bills  lyk  sheep  \  and  makiDp 
ichas  (all  aff  the  trees,  both  green  and  rolleo. 
I  mooeih  of  Sepir.  for  the  most  pairt,  such  a» 
bnsbsiidinan  would  not  have  had. 
In  the  year  lit,  in  Ibe  summer- lime,  we  made 

• :k.     Wt 

e  of  caprose, 
ck  ink. 
g  t&  year  qt.  coper 
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in  the  box,  and  yr  was  38  crowns  or  little 
■lore,  and  9  ginies  and  a  half. 

**  Of  six  ap.  of  yam  from  William  Jackson  yt 
we  quit  to  ye  mini«ter*8  wife,  I  reckon  she  had  6 
gjTOts  of  it  yt  we  might  have  had.* 

In  the  same  yolnme  from  which  these 
toraps  are  extracted  occurs  a  very  coarse 
*5  satire  on  onr  Soots  nobilitie,  wno  were 


keen  and  active  in  oarryins  on  the  Union.^' 
Almost  the  only  transcrihable  lines  in  it 
inform  ns  that 

"  They  said  the  chmch,  they  said  the  state  and  na- 
tion, 
They  said  their  honor,  name,  and  repataticMi, 
They  said  their  birthrights,  peerages,  and  places, 
For  which  they  now  do  look  with  angrie  races." 


Proa    tbt    BritaBsii. 

DEATH  OF  DONIZETTI. 


Wb  lament  to  announce  the  decease  of 
this  great  Italian  composer,  on  the  8th  inst., 
At  Bergamo,  after  a  long  illness.  Gaetan 
Donizetti  was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1798,  and 
at  an  early  age  proved  bis  proficieticy  in 
mnsio.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  the  famed  Simon 
Mayer,  at  the  conservatory  of  Bologna. 
His  first  essay  in  dramatic  composition  was 
ftt  Venice,  in  1818,  in  an  opera  called  *'  En- 
rico di  Borgogna."  He  wrote  varions  works 
without  producing  any  great  sensation,  up 
to  1828,  when  he  produced  the  ^^  Esule  di 
Roma,''  for  Mile.  Tosi,  Winter,  and  La- 
blaohe.  This  opera  spread  his  fame  through 
Italy,  and  his  compositions  were  eagerly 
Bought  after  by  managers.  In  1830  ho 
composed  an  oratorio  for  Naples,  '^  11  Dilu- 
yio  Universale."  In  1831  his  '^  Anna  Bo- 
lena "  was  written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini, 
and  this  opera  made  his  reputation  Euro- 
pean. In  1832,  for  Pasta,  Grisi,  and  Don- 
lelli,  he  composed  '^  Ugo  Conte  di  Parigi," 
and  in  the  same  year  the  ^^  Elisir  d'Amore," 
a  comic  opera,  for  Debadie.  In  1833  he 
wrote  ''  UFurioso,"  for  Ronconl  and  Salvi ; 
^'  Parisina  "  for  MUo.  Unser  and  Dupres  ; 
and  ^'  Torquato  Tasso  "  for  Ronconi.  In 
1834  appeared  his  ^^  Lucreiia  Borgia  "  and 
^^  Rosmonda  d'Inghilterra  "  for  Mme.  Pcr- 
aiani  and  Duprei.  In  1S35  his  ^'  Marino 
Faliero  "  was  produced  for  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Lablache,  and  Tamburini ;  and  iu  the  same 
year  his  ^'  Lucia  "appeared  forDuprez  and 
Mme.  Persiani.  .  '^  Belisario "  was  his 
next  popular  essay,  and  then  '^Roberto 
Devereuz  "  for  Ronzi  and  Barroilhet.  His 
^*  Fille  du  Regiment "  was  composed  for 
the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  in  1840,  and 
Mile.  Zoja 'caused  its  popularity  in  Italy  by 
her  imj^ersonation  of  Maria,  Mile.  Lind 
and  Miss  Poole  have  made  it  popular  in 
London.    In  this  year  he  also  prodnoed  the 


"  Martyrs  "  and  "  La  Favorita  "  for  the 
Academie  ROyale  in  Paris,  two  five-act 
operas.  In  1841  ^^  Adelia  "  appeared  for 
Salvi  and  Marini ;  and  in  1842  ^'  Maria 
Padilla "  for  Mile.  Lowe,  Ronconi,  and 
Donizetti ;  also  ^'  Linda  "  in  Vienna,  for 
Mme.  Tadolini,  Brambilla,  Moriani,  Varese, 
Derivis,  and  Rovere.  His ^^Don  Pasquale," 
produced  in  Paris,  for  Grisi,  Mario,  Tam- 
burini, and  Lablache,  was  his  next  triumph 
in  1843.  In  June  he  wrote  ^'  Maria  di  Ro- 
han," in  Vienna^  for  Ronconi,  producing  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  Paris,  the  night 
after  he  had  brought  out  ^^  Don  Sebastian" 
at  the  Academic,  a  herculean  feat,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  his  attack  on  the  brain. 
In  1844  ^*'  Catarina  Cornaro,"  his  sixty- 
third  and  last-performed  opera,  was  pro- 
duced in  Naples.  In  1845  he  was  plaoed 
in  a  maison  de  sant6  at  Vitry,  near  Paris, 
was  removed  to  Italy  in  1846,  and  lingered 
till  the  8th  instant,  never  having  recovered 
his  reason.  He  was  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  advocate  in  Rome,  but  she  died 
without  issue  in  1835  of  cholera,  being 
enceinte  at  the  time.  Donizetti  was  the 
successor  of  Zingarolli  in  the  direction  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Naples,  and  after  the 
production  of  '^  Linda,"  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  appointed  him  chapel-master  to 
the  Viennese  court. 

Donizetti  was  a  ready  wit,  and  no  mean 
poet.  He  wrote  many  of  his  own  libretti. 
He  was  an  excellent  pianoforte  accompany- 
ist.  His  faculty  for  composition  was  equal 
to  that  of  Rossini ;  he  has  been  known  to 
score  an  opera  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
his  early  works  he  was  an  imitator  of  Ros- 
sini, but  his  style  became  his  own  after  the 
^^  Esule  di  Roma."  We  subjoin  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  operas,  the  year  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  places  at  wmdi  they  were 
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Irst  performed.     The  list  is  enrions,  as  ex- 1  Nue. 
hibiting  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  fecun- 
dity of  his  genins.     The  instrnmentation  of 
Donizetti  was  far  superior  to  the  general 
mn  of  Italian  oomposers : — 


DOinZETTl^S   OPERAS. 


Nos. 

1 
s 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 


SI 
S3 
S3 
84 
85 
86 

27 
SB 
89 
30 
31 
38 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 

48 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
4» 
49 
50 
51 
58 
63 


Year. 


18 


818 
9-30 

830 

832 
833 
833 
833 

833 
833 
833 
833 
834 
831 

826 

836 

826 
837 
837 

837 

887 
838 
828 
838 
838 
829 
839 

830 
830 
830 
830 
830 


Town. 


Venice 
Venice 

Mantua 

Rome 

Naples 

Naples 

Milan 

Naples 

Naples 

Venice 

Naples 

Rome 

Naples 

yalenno 
Falermo 

Naples 

Rome 

Naples 

Naples 

Naples 

Naples 

Genoa 

Naples 

Naples 

Naples 

Naples 

Naples 
Naples 
Naples 
Naples 
Naples 


1830-31    Milan 


831 
833 
833 
833 
833 

1833 

1833 

1833-34 

[834 

1834 
1834-35 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1839 


Naples 

Milan. 

MiUn 

Naples 

Rome 

Florence 
Rome 
Milan 
Florence 

Naples 

Milan 

Paris 

Naples 

Venice 

Naples 

Naples 

Nai>les 

Venice 

Naples 

Venice 


Tide. 


Enrico  di  Borgogna 
II  Falegnamedi  Liyo 

nia 
Le  Nozze  in  Villa 
Zoraide  di  Granata 
La  Zingara 
La  Lettera  Anonima 
Chiara  e  Seraflna,  o  i 

Pirali 
11  Fortunato  Inganno 
Aristea 
Una  Follia 
Alfredo  il  Grande 
L'Ajo  neir  Imbarazzo 
Emilia  o  TE^mitaggio, 

di  Liverpool 
Alahor  in  Granata 
II  Castello  deffli  InTili- 

di 
Elvida 

Olivo  e  Pasqnale 
II  Borgomistro  di  Saar- 

dam 
Le  Ckmyenienze  Tea- 

trali 
Otto  Mesi  in  Dae  Ore 
L'EsnIe  di  Roma 
La  Rec^na  di  Golconda 
Gianni  da  Calais 
Giovedi  Grasso 
IlParia 
II    Castello   di  Kenil- 

wocth 
II  Diluvio  Universale 

I  Pazzi  per  Prpgetto 
Francesca  di  Foix 
Imelda  de'  Lambertasi 
La  Romanzieia 
Anna  Boiena 

Fausia 

Uf^ContediParigi 
Elisir  d'Amore 
SanciadiCastiglia 
U  Farioso  air  Isola  di 

S.  Domingo 
Parisina 
Torqnato  Tasso 
Lncretia  Borgia 
Rosmonda  crlnghilter- 

ra 
Maria  Staarda 
Gemma  di  Vergj 
Marino  Faliero 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor 
Belisario 

II  Campanello 
Betljr 

L'Assedio  di  Calais 
Pia  de  Tolomei 
Roberto  Devereoz 
Maria  di  Rndeu 
Oianni  di  Farigi 


54 
55 
56 
57 


58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 


Year. 

Town. 

1840 

Paris 

1840 

Paris 

1840 

Paris 

1841 

Rome 

1841-48 

Bfilan 

1848 

Vienna 

1843 

Paris 

1843 

Vienna 

1843 

Paris 

1844 

•  • 

Naples 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Tide. 


La  Fille  da  Regiment 

LesMart3rTs 

La  Favorita 

Adelia  o  la  Figlia  dell' 

Arciere 
Maria  Padilla 
Linda  di  Chamounix 
Don  Pasqnale 
Maria  di  Rohan 
Dom  Sebasitien 
Caterina  Comaro 
Gabriella  di  Wergy— 

not  played 
Le    Due    d' Alba— not 

played 


Russian  Gold  Minks.— Durinff  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1846,  the  total  aaantity  of  fine  gold 
produced  in  the  dominions  of  tne  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  8,387*96  poods,  or  368,06369  British  pounds 
troy,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  rate  of  113-001 
grains  troy  weightper  pound  sterling  will  be  L.18,- 
761, 310.  In  1837,  the  quantity  produced  was 
408*68  poods,  or  17,669*60  British  pounds  troy,  the 
value  of  which  is  L.900,673.  In  1838,  the  quantity 
was44893  txxxls,  or  16,69906  pounds  troy,  aod  its 
value  was  L.1,004,130.  In  18^,  the  quantity  was 
448*61  poods,  or  19.685*00  pounds  troy  and  of  the 
value  of  L.1,003,403.  In  1840,  it  amounted  to 
498'S3  poods,  or  31,875*06  pounds  troy,  of  the  value 
of  L.1,1 15,037.  In  1841,  the  quantity  was  988*66 
poods,  or  ^,830*40  pounds  troy,  and  its  value  was 
Ll,3l6,653.  In  1843,  the  quantity  was  836*58  poods, 
or  36,370  33  pounds  irpy,  and  its  value  was  L.  1,848,- 
80a  In  1843,  the  quantity  amounted  to  1,178*35 
poods,  or  51,781*61  pounds  troy,  and  of  the  value  of 
L.3,635,386.  In  1^44,  the  quantity  was  1,330-84 
poods,  or  53,570-46  pounds  troy,  and  of  the  value  of 
L.3,'730,647.  In  1845,  the  pitKiuce  was  1,848*34 
poods,  or  4L777*l6  ponnds  troy,  of  the  value  of  L.8,- 
793,156  In  1846,  the  quantity  produced  amounted 
to  1,586*55  poods,  or  66,98901  pounds  troy,  and  of 
the  value  of  L.3,414.437.  The  above  return  com- 
prises the  whole  produce  both  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate mines.  The  Russian  government  levy  a  outr 
of  from  18  to  34  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  pri- 
vate mines ;  the  rate  being  subject  to  no  rule,  but 
varying  according  to  localities  and  other  circum- 
stances. During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1846, 
the  return  of  produce  shows — first,  that  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  difierence  in  the  supply  from  the 
Oural  Mountaios ;  secondly,  that  the  produce  of  Si- 
beria has  increased  more  than  tenfold ;  and  thirdly, 
that  there  has  been  an  augmentation  of  nearly  four 
to  one  in  the  total  annual  supply.  It  is  said  that 
new  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  Oural ;  and 
the  fact  of  an  imperial  ukase  having  lately  forbidden 
the  sale  of  public  estates  in  the  region  of  the  aurife- 
rous sands  of  Siberia,  justifies  the  inference  that  the 
government  have  made^  successful  surveys  in  that 
direction,  and  antici^te  a  further  profitable  develop 
ment  of  the  goldUwashings  which  have  been  so  fruit- 
ful during  the  last  four  years.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  an  increase  of 
supply,  of  which,  however,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
estimate  either  the  proportion  or  the  continuance. — 
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Iir  the  middle  of  the  kst  oentury  there 
livedy  in  the  town  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  a  hoaband  and  wife  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  who  lavished  all  their  cares  np- 
on  a  son,  whom  they  destined  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  schoolmaster.  The  boy,  whose 
name  was  Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild,  and 
who  was  bom  at  Frankfort  in  the  year 
1743,  exhibited  such  tokens  of  capacity, 
that  his  parents  made  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education ;  and  with  this  view  he  spent 
some  years  at  Ftirth,  going  through  such  a 
eurriculum  of  study  as  appeared  to  be  pro- 
per. The  youth,  however,  had  a  natural 
bent  towards  the  study  of  antiquities ;  and 
this  led  him  more  especially  to  the  ezami* 
nation  of  ancient  coins,  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  attained  to  considerable  proficien- 
qy.  Here  was  one  step  onwaras  in  the 
world ;  for,  in  after  years,  his  antiquarian 
researches  proved  the  means  of  extending 
and  ramifying  his  connexions  in  society,  as 
well  as  of  opening  out  to  him  a  source  of 
immediate  support.  His  parents,  however, 
who  were  noted  as  pious  and  upright  cha- 
racters, died  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  in  his 
eleventh  year ;  and  on  his  return  to  Frank- 
fort, he  set  himself  to  learn  practically  the 
routine  of  the  counting-house. 

After  this  we  find  him  in  Hanover,  in 
the  employment  of  a  wealthy  banking-house, 
whose  affairs  he  conducted  for  several  years 
with  care  and  fidelity;  and  then  we  see 
opening  out  under  his  auspices,  in  his  na- 
tive city,  the  germ  of  that  mighty  business 
which  was  destined  to  act  so  powerfully  up- 
on the  governments  of  Europe.  Before 
establishing  his  little  banking-house,  Meyer 
Anselm  Rothschild  prepared  himself  for  the 
adventure  by  marrying ;  and  his  prudent 
dioioe,  there  is  no  doubt,  contributed  great- 
ly to  his  eventual  success  in  the  world. 

About  this  time  a  circumstance  is  said 
to  have  occurred,  to  which  the  rise  of  the 
Rothschilds  from  obscurity  is  ascribed  by 
those  who  find  it  necessary  to  trace  sucn 
brilliant  effects  to  romantic  and  wonderful 
causes.  The  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  it 
seems,  in  flying  from  the  approach  of  the 
repnblioan  armies,  desired,  as  he  passed 
through  Frankfort,  to  get  rid  of  a  large 
amount  in  gold  ana  jewels,  in  such  a  way 
as  might  Imvc  him  a  chance  of  its  recovery 
after  the  storm  had  passed  by.    Vfith  this 


view  he  sought  out  the  humble  moiiey- 
diangcr,  who  consented  reluctantly  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasure,  burying  it  in  a  oor- 
ner  of  his  garden  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  republican  troops  entered  the  gates  of 
the  dty.  His  oum  property  he  did  not  con- 
ceal, for  this  womd  have  occasioned  a 
search ;  and  cheerfully  sacrificing  the  less 
for  the  preservation  of  the  greater,  he  re- 
opened his  office  as  soon  as  the  town  was 
quiet  again,  and  recommenced  his  daily 
routine  of  calm  and  steady  industry.  But 
he  knew  too  well  the  value  of  money  to  al- 
low the  gold  to  lie  idle  in  his  garden.  He 
dug  it  forth  from  time  to  time  as  he  could 
use  it  to  advantage.;  and,  in  fine,  made 
such  handsome  profits  upon  his  capital, 
that  on  the  duke's  return  in  1802,  he  offer- 
ed to  refund  the  whole,  with  five  per  cent, 
interest.  This  of  course  was  not  accepted. 
The  money  was  left  to  fructify  for  twenty 
years  longer,  at  the  almost  nominal  interest 
of  two  per  cent. ;  and  the  duke's  influence 
was  used,  besides,  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
in  1814  to  obtain  business  for  ^Hhe  honest 
Jew  "  in  the  way  of  raising  public  loans. 

The  "honest  Jew,"  unfortunately,  died 
two  years  before  this  date,  in  1812  ;  but 
the  whole  story  would  appear  to  be  either 
entirely  a  romance,  or  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  1812,  Rothschild  left  to  the  mighty 
fortunes,  of  which  his  wisdom  had  laid  the 
foundation,  ten  children — five  sons  and  five 
daughters ;  laying  upon  them,  with  his  last 
breath,  the  injunction  of  an  inviolable  union. 
This  is  one  of  the  grand  principles  to  which 
the  success  of  the  family  may  be  traced. 
The  command  was  kept  by  the  sons  with 
religious  fidelity.  The  copartnership  in 
which  they  were  left,  remained  uninterrupt- 
ed ;  and  from  the  moment  of  their  father's 
death,  every  proposal  of  moment  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  joint  discussion,  and  carried 
out  upon  an  agreed  plan,  each  of  the  bro- 
thers sharing  equally  in  the  results. 

We  may  mention  another  circumstance 
which,  on  various  occasions,  must  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  mercantile  success  of 
the  family.  Although  their  real  union  con- 
tinued indissoluble,  their  places  of  residence 
were  far  asunder,  each  member  of  the  house 
domiciling  himself  in  a  different  country. 
At  this  moment,  for  instance,  Anselm,  bom 
in  1773,  resides  at  Frankfort;  Solomon, 
bom  in  1774,  chiefly  at  Vienna ;  Charles i 
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born  in  1778,  at  Naples ;  and  James,  born  in 
1792,  at  Paris.  The  fifth  brother,  Nathan, 
bom  in  1777,  resided  in  London,  and  died 
at  Frankfort  in  1837.  The  house  was  thus 
nbiquitons.  It  was  spread  like  a  network 
oyer  the  nations ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
with  all  other  things  considered,  its  opera- 
tions npon  the  money  market  should  at 
length  have  been  felt  tremblingly  by  every 
cabinet  in  Europe.  Its  wealth  in  the  mean- 
time enabled  it  to  enjoy  those  advantages  of 
separation  without  the  difficulties  of  dis- 
talioe.  Couriers  travelled,  and  still  travel, 
from  brother  to  brother  at  the  highest  speed 
of  the  time ;  and  these  private  envoys  of  com- 
merce very  frequently  outstripped,  and  still 
outstrip,tbe  public  expresses  of  government. 

We  have  no  means  of  giving  anything 
like  the  statistics  of  this  remarkable  busi- 
ness ;  but  it  is  stated  in  the  ^  Conversations 
Lexicon,'  that  in  the  space  of  twelve  years 
from  1813 — the  period,  we  may  remark, 
when  War  had  ruined  all  Europe,  and  when 
governments  were  only  able  to  keep  them- 
selves afloat  by  flinging  the  flnancial  burden 
ttpoti  posterity — between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  florins  {£1 1 0,000,000 
to  iS120,000,000)  were  raised  for  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  through  the  agency  of  this 
house,  partly  as  loans,  and  partly  as  subsi- 
diea  Of  these,  500,000,000  florinti  were 
for  England;  120,000,000  for  Austria; 
100,000,000  for  Prussia ;  200,000,000  for 
Franco;  120,000,000  for  Naples;  60,- 
000,000  for  Russia;  10,000,000  for 
some  of  the  German  courts ;  and  30,000,- 
000  for  Brazil.  And  this,  it  is  added, 
is  exclusive  *^  of  those  sums  for  the  al- 
lied courts  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lions each,  which  were  paid  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  war  to  the  French,  and  likewise  of 
the  manifold  preceding  operations  executed 
by  the  house  as  commissioners  for  dificrent 
governments,  the  total  amount  of  which  far 
exceeded  the  foregoing."  This,  however, 
may  already  be  considered  an  antiquated 
authority ;  for,  in  reality,  the  vast  business 
of  the  firm  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced till  after  the  dozen  years  referred 
to  had  expired.  Since  the  year  1826,  the 
House  of  Rothschild  has  been  the  general 
government  bankers  of  Europe ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  compare  the  two  circles  of 
transactions,  the  former  would  seem  to 
dwindle  into  insignificance. 

In  1815,  the  brothers  were  appointed 
councillors  of  finance  to  the  then  Elector 
of  Hesse;  and  in  1826,  by  the  present  Eleo- 
tor>  privy  couMsllors  of  finanoe.    In  1818| 


they  were  elected  to  the  royal  Prussian 
privy  council  of  commerce.  In  Austria, 
they  received,  in  181 6,  the  privilege  of  being 
hereditary  landholders  ;  and  in  1822,  were 
ennobled  in  the  same  country  with  the  title 
of  baron.  The  brother  established  in  London 
was  appointed  imperial  consul,  and  after- 
wards constil-general ;  and  in  the  same  year 
(1822),  the  same  honor  was  conferred  upon 
the  brother  resident  in  Paris.  The  latter, 
the  Baron  James,  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  kble  financier  in  France  ;  and 
it  IS  mainly  through  his  assistance  and  in- 
fluence with  the  other  capitalists  that  rail- 
ways are  now  intersecting  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Nathan,  the  brother  who  resided  in  Eng- 
land, left  four  sons,  three  of  whom  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  aristocracy  of 
the  British  capital ;  the  fourth,  Nathan, 
residing  in  Paris.  The  eldest,  Lionel  de 
Rothschild,  is  privileged,  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, to  bear  the  title  of  an  Austrian  baron  ; 
his  brothers  being  barons  only  by  courtesy. 
The  second  has  been  recently  created  a 
baronet  of  England,  as  Sir  Anthony  de 
Rothschild ;  and  the  third,  Baron  Meyer, 
is  now  high  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was  invited  by 
the  Reform  Association  to  stand  as  a  can- 
didate with  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  re- 
presentation of  London  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment, and  was  returned  third  on  the  list. 
It  will  have  been  observed  that  a  consul- 
tation was  held  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  this  hereditary  financier, 
before  ministers  ventured  upon  their  late 
celebrated  letter,  authorizing  the  Bank  of 
England  to  extend^its  issues. 

The  traveller  who  from  curiosity  visits 
this  street — a  true  specimen  of  the  times 
when  the  Jews  of  Frankfort,  subjected  to 
the  most  intolerable  vexations ;  were  re- 
stricted to  this  infected  quarter — will  be 
induced  to  stop  before  the  neat  and  simple 
house,  and  perhaps  ask,  ^'  Who  is  that 
venerable  old  lady  seated  in  a  large  arm- 
chair behind  the  little  shining  squares  of 
the  window  on  the  first  storey  1"  This  is 
the  reply  every  citizen  of  Frankfort  will 
make : — '  In  that  house  dwelt  an  Israelite 
merchant,  named  Meyer  Ansclm  Roth- 
schild. He  there  acquired  a  good  name,  a 
great  fortune,  and  a  numerous  ofisprin^ ; 
and  when  he  died,  the  widow  declared  she 
would  never  quit,  except  for  the  tomb,  the 
unpretending  dwelling  which  had  served  as 
a  cradle  to  that  name^  that  fortune,  and 
thoso  children." 


SETtER  THAN   BEAUTY. 


Mr  lore  ]'■  DM  •  beauty 

To  uiber  eyes  than  mine ; 
Her  QmlsBTc  do)  Ibe  (a'inat. 

Her  eTes  are  not  divine; 
Nor  yel' like  rosebuda  purled, 

Her  lip»  of  love  may  he  [ 
Bui  thou'h  sbe's  not  a  beauty, 

She's  dear  aa  one  to  me. 
Her  neck  is  far  from  siran-IUte. 

Her  bosom  unlike  snow; 
Nor  wailfs  she  like  a  deilj 

This  breathing  world  below ; 
Yet  there's  a  light  cir  liappitiess 

Wiibit),  which  all  may  see; 
And  though  she's  not  ■  beauty, 

She's  dear  as  one  (o  me. 
I  voDtd  DoL  give  the  kindness, 

TbB  Knee  thai  dwells  in  irr. 
For  all  that  Curld't  blindness 

In  others  might  prefer; 
1  voold  ilot  ebanp  ktr  sweetnen. 

For  pearls  of  anc  sea  j 
For  better  tar  than  beau^ 

Is  one  kind  haart  to  me. 


THE  SECRET: 


A  brilliant  gem  that  nrraLilei  far 
Within  the  caverns  of  the  deep : 

A  radiant,  yet  myaterions  star. 
And  vhlch  too  fbw  are  apt  to  keep> 


js  the  lustre  of  heret .. 

A  little  trembling,  Autlering  tiling, 

thax  lies  conceal'd  in  virtue's  breast, 
And  often  Fpresds  its  weary  wing. 

Impatient  to  be  all  expressed. 
A  secret  is  a  modest  thing, 

Which  all  apparent  show  doth  shun; 
Deep  in  the  sout  it  bra  its  spring, 

Xai  dies  if  known  to  more  than  one. 
Aiigh  may  prove  its  dwelling  near; 

A  look  may  charm  it  from  the  heart ; 
It  may  lUiune  a  tailing  tear ; 

Ba  ihew  do  not  Uk  thona  iiuMit" 


,.>•  OOO  I^RESERTE  THE  dUEEN." 


How  glorions  is  thy  catliog, 

My  happy  Fatherland, 
While  all  ibe  ihrone*  are  Mling, 

In  righteousness  to  stand  I 
Amid  the  earthquake's  heaving  (Iraa 

To  rest  in  pastures  green — 
Then,  Ood  be  praised  who  belpeth  tia. 

And — Qod  preserve  the  Aneen  t 


How  glori 
Insi- 


is  thy  calling  t 


Tosee  Ibe  ligns  appalling 

or  pt^igies  and  wars- 
Yet  by  thy  grand  example  still 

Fruin  liffl  the  world  to  irean, 
Then  Ood  be  praised  who  guards  tt 

And— .Uod  preserve  the  Uoeen  I 

Within  thy  sacred  border, 

AiQtd  the  aouaiiing  sea*. 
Religion,  Right,  and  Urder 

Securely  dwell  at  ease ; 
And  if  we  lift  this  beacon  bright 


Fair  pastarea  and  still  waten 

Are  ours  withal  to  bless 
The  thronging  sons  and  daughten 

or  exile  and  distress : 
For  who  so  free  as  English  hearts 

Are,  shall  be,  and  have  been  1 
Then,  God  be  thanked  on  our  parts, 

And — God  preserve  the  dueen  I' 

Thoogh  strHe,  and  fear,  aiid  madoesB 

Are  raging  all  around, 
There  still  is  peace  and  gledneat 

On  Britain's  holy  ground. 
Bui  not  Ui  us  the  praise — not  us — 

Onr  glory  is  to  lean 
On  him  whogiveth  freelythns, 

And— Gud  pteserre  the  OueeB  1 

0,  nation  greatly  favoml  I 

If  ever  iBou  would'st  bring 
A  sacrifice  well  savored 

or  praise  lo  God,  the  King ; 
Now,  now,  let  all  thy  children  raise, 

tn  faith  and  love  serene. 
The  Itqrai,  paxriol  hymn  of  praise, 

(X-Ood  (KKm  ilw  aneenl 
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[June,  1848 


I  AM  IN  THE  WORLD  ALONE. 

Little  child  I— I  once  was  fondled  aErtenderlj  as  yoa ! 
My  silken  ringlets  tended,  and  mine  eyes  called 

lovely  blue ; 
And  sweet  old  songs  were  chanted  at  eve  beddemy 

bed, 
Where  angel  gaardjans  hovering  their  blenedinfla- 

ence  shea. 
I  heard  the  sheep-bell  tinkle  around  the  kmely 

sheiling, 
As  the  solemn  shades  of  night  o'er  heather  hilla  were 

stealing: 
The  music  of  the  waterfall,  in  drowsy  murmurs 

flowing, 
Lulled  me  in  half-iraking  dreama-^rigfat  laiitasies 

bestowing.' 

My  nursing  ones  to  heaven  are  gcme— 
"  And  I  am  in  the  world  alone." 

Fair  girl  1—1  had  companions,  and  playmates  kind 
and  good. 

And  on  the  moesy  knoUs  we  played,  where  Ivied 
ruins  stood ; 

The  mountain  aah  adomed  ni  oft,  with  ooral  berries 

rare. 

While  clear  rejoicing  streams  we  songhl,  to  make 
our  tiring  tnere ; 

And  on  the  turret's  mouldering  edge,  as  dames  of 
high  degree, 

We  sat  enthroned  in  mimic  state  of  bygone  chiv- 
alry; 

Or  at  the  mystic  twilight  hoar,  within  those  arches 


tokfej 


We  tokfeach  other  wiki  sad  tales  of  times  long  past 
away. 

My  early  ]daymates  all  are  flown — 
"  And  I  am  in  the  world  alone." 

Gentle  woman !— I  was  deemed  as  beantiftal  as  you : 
My  silken  ringlets  fondled,  and  mine  eyes  callea 

love's  own  blue-; 
And  then  my  stejp  was  bounding,  and  my  Liugh  was 

full  of  mirth, 
Ah !  I  never  thought  of  HtoMm,  for  my  treasure  was 

on  earth: 
Bat  now  my  cheek  is  sunken,  and  mine  eyes  have 

lost  their  light — 
The  sunny  hours  have  laded  in  a  long  and  rayless 

night; 
K9t  rayless    no!— for   angels  still   their  blessed 

influence  shed. 
And  still  the  dreams  of  peace  and  love  revisit  oft  my 

bed 

Of  earthly  treasures  I  have  none — 
«  And  I  am  in  the  world  alone."  • 

O.  A.  M.  TT . 


THE  SOUL'S  PLANET. 

BT  TBOMAS  WADI. 

Oh.  Planet  ever  tranquil,  ever  (kit  1 

Engirded  by  the  slar-doods  of  my  thought, 
Still  art  thou  shining  in  my  brings  air. 

Altho'  clear'st  stranger's  eyes  behold  thee  not. 
Thou  cam'st,  a  light  upon  ay  night  of  mind ; 

Showing  me  lovely  Uiings  unseen  till  then, 
And  have  Life's  common  spell  to  all-unbind 

And  move  enfranchised  from  the  chains  of  men. 
Wild  lightning-lights  and  beams  of  earthly  fire 

Too  oft  have  ilained  between  my  dreams  and  thee 
But  still-racurring  liopes  to  thee  aspire ; 

And  in  all  tranquil  hours  thou  gUildcu'st  me 
With  rays  of  8olaoe»  and  a  MNil-«e&  lUht; 

Without  wUch  mi  aad  dij  am^tal  «m1  BVtf. 


MY  CHILDHOOD'S  TUNE. 

BT  FRANCES  BROWK. 

And  bast  thou  found  my  soul  again, 
Though  many  a  shadowy  year  bath  past 

Across  its  chequered  path  since  when 
I  heard  Uiy  low  notes  lastl 

They  come  with  the  old  pleasant  sound, 
Long  silent,  but  remembered  soon — 

With  all  the  fresh  green  memories  wound 
About  my  childhood's  tune  I 

I  left  thee  Hu'  among  the  powers 
My  hand  shall  seek  as  wealth  no  more — 

The  lost  light  of  those  morning  hours 
No  simrise  can  restore. 

And  life  hath  many  an  early  cloud 
That  darkens  as  it  nears  the  noon — 

But  all  their  broken  rainbows  crowd 
Back  with  my  childhood's  tune ! 

Thou  hast  the  whisper  of  youne  leaves 
That  told  my  heait  of  spring  hegun, 

The  bird's  song  by  our  hamlet  eaves 
Poured  to  the  setting  sun — 

And  voices  heard,  how  long  ago, 
By  winter^  hearth  or  autumn's  moon  !— 

They  have  grown  old  and  altered  now — 
Ail  but  my  childhood's  tune  I 

At  our  last  meeting,  Time  had  much 
To  teach,  and  I  to  )eam ;  for  then 

Mine  was  a  trusting  wisdom — such 
As  will  not  come  again. 

I  had  not  seen  life's  harvest  fade 
Before  me  in  the  days  of  June; 

But  thou— how  hath  the  spring-time  stayed 
With  thee,  my  childhood's  tune  I 

I  had  not  learned  that  love,  which  seemed 
So  priceless,  might  be  poor  and  cold ; 

Nor  found  whom  once  I  angels  deemed 
Of  coarse  and  conmion  mould. 

I  knew  not  that  the  world's  hard  cold 
Could  far  outweigh  the  heart's  best  boon ; 

And  yet  thou  speakest  as  of  old — 
My  childhood's  pleasant  tune  1 

I  met  thee  as  the  dove  that  crossed 
Af  y  path  among  Time's  breaking  wave?. 

With  olive  leaves  of  memory  lost. 
Or  shed,  perchance,  on  graves. 

The  tree  hath  grown  up  wild  and  rank, 

With  blighted  boughs  that  time  may  prune- 
But  blessed  were  the  dews  it  drank 
From  thee— my  childhood's  mne ! 

Where  rose  the  stranger  city's  hum. 
By  many  a  princely  mart  and  dome. 

Thou  comcat— even  as  voices  come 
To  hearts  that  have  no  home. 

A  rimi4e  strain  to  other  ears, 
Aim  lost  amid  the  tumult  soon ; 

But  dreams  of  love,  and  truth,  and  tears, 
CaiM  wlA  my  chiUbood'to  tune  f 


TatCBiira  BuTDBT.— "  WUIe  in  ibe  coantrj','* 
i^H  JeaD-Jacqnea  RcaMCSQ,  "  on  a  visit  lor  tome 
dnjw  U  the  lutoM  of  a  Ud;  who  devoCeil  henrif  to 
tkCBiliKatioD  of  her  children,  I  Itappened  aneinoni- 

SIO  ba  pnaeni  when  the  tator  wbi  giving  a  lenon 
ittoijlo  bereldeit  sou.  MjaOenlion  vupar- 
dcularl^  attracted  at  the  moment  that  he  wu  relat- 
ing to  Him  the  anecdote  of  Alexander  of  Macedou 
and  tila  phyBician  PliiUp.  He  lold  of  Alexander  be- 
ing akk,  and  recdvinr  a  letter  warning  him  that  ii 
iriia  the  intentioD  of  Philip  to  admitiiMer  poison  in 
the  gviae  of  mediclue.  The  reallv  honest,  faithfnl 
phyalcian  approaches  the  monarch  h  couch  with  the 
MUiug  dranghL  AlexaDderpnts  the  waming  into 
his  biJada,  and  «ven  while  Fhilip  reads,  the  king 
dnini  the  cvp.  When  tite  tutor  bad  ended  hia  re- 
cital, be  laoncbad  forth  into  wana  enloginms  of  the 
coinage  and  iDtrepiditf  of  Alexaitdei.  Though  not 
at  all  pleased  with  hia  Temarlci,  while  sharing  bit 
entbnnaam,  on  diSerentgrouids,  lyeiavoided  mak- 
ing anf  oUeetltm  likely  to  depreciate  him  in  the  eati- 
maUra  of  bii  papil.  At  dinner,  the  bo?  did  not  lail 
to  diatta  tuny,  his  parents,  aa  is  osnal  with  parents 
in  Fiaacc,  aUowitig  nim  to  engross  nrarlj  the  whole 
ccuveiaatlon.  With  the  lireliness  nstnral  -  '^■- 
age,  and  encounged  by  the  cettaiaty  that  1 
gmog  bis  aoditots  pleainin!,  he  uttered  a  ihousand 
abntcdities,  not  unmixed,  however,  with  some  happy 
traits  of  arttennen  and  etxxl  sense.  At  length  he 
came  upon  the  storj  of  Philip,  and  Kdd  it  admirably. 
Tite  UBoal  tribute  of  applanae  teqnired  by  Ibe  mo- 
ther's ranity  having  been  paid,  some  discDsdon  anise 
DDon  what  bad  just  been  narrated.  The  majority 
turned  the  nah  imprudence  of  Alexander,  while 
■ante,  like  the  tntor,  were  hmd  in  Ibeir  praisea  uf 
d  courage;  bat  amid  the  dinrent  c 
n  perceived  that  not  ana  siugle  pen 
1  annehaided  in  what  consisted  tlie  i 
)f  the  action.  'For  my  part,' said  I, 
le  that  if  tlwre  be  the  least  courage  in  the 
>q^  to  be  tegarded  aa  a  mere  piece  of 

Emy  one  exclaimed  at  this;  andlwaa 

.  .  _  It  to  answer  laiber  warmly,  when  a  lady  seated 
badde  me,  who  had  hitbeilo  bMn  silent,  bent  lowarda 
me  and  wUapeted, '  Save  joor  bieatb,  Jean-Jacqae^ 
Aef  woaldnotuadentandyoa.'  Ibxdted  at  her  for 
a  mocMBt,  Om  eon viitced  she  waa  right,  I  remained 
*" —  Allet  dinner,  BuspectinK,  from  several  slight 
a,  that  my  yonng  prtSesaor  bad  not  taken 
a  Ida  fhun  the  anecdote  he  bad 
'o  accompany 


loklso 


marfode  Ida  fhun 
wdl,  I  unHed  him  to  ,     , 

ibepaik;  aDillhere,avaiIiDgmyielf  oftheonpcatii- 
Biljr  10  qoaHlon  Um  U  nj  OMe,  1  dlacomca  that  I 


do  yon  think  be  conceived  the  coorage  to  consiiti 
Simply  In  the  Ihct  ot  his  baring  swallowed  a  nause- 
ous draught  at  one  gttlp,  withoat  the  slightcK  h^ 
ta(ioD,'or  a  single  wrrlkce!  The  poor  boy,  who, 
10  his  Infinite  pain  and  griel^  had  been  made  to  lake 
medicine  about  a  fortn  jghl  bpiore,  had  the  taste  of  It 
Mill  in  bis  mouth,  and  the  only  poison  of  which  he 
had  soy  idea  was  a  dose  of  s«ina.  However,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  hrmness  of  the  hero  had 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  young  mind,  and 
he  had  inwardly  resolved  that  the  next  lime  he  had 
to  take  mediduB,  be,  too,  wonld  be  an  Alexander. 
Without  entering  into  any  enlanation,  which  might 
have  served  laiber  to  darkea  than  enlighten  Ua 
mind,  I  confirmed  him  in  his  ItudaUe  reeolutioas; 
uid  I  returned  to  the  house,  laughing  internally  at 
the  wisdom  of  parents  and  lators,  who  iatter  ibam- 
selves  that  Ihey  have  been  leaching  children  histaty. 
Iim«ybe  that  some  of  my  readers,  not  aaliafiedwiui 
the '  Save  your  bieatfa,  Jean-Jaeques,'  are  now  aik- 
ing  what  it  is,  then,  Ihai  I  find  to  admire  sr '-  '~ 


ihis  action  of  Alexander  1  Unhappy  dolls  I  if  yoa 
mnst  needs  be  told,  how  can  vou  tmderstand  when 
lold  t    I  admire  Alexander's  lailb  ii 


human  vinue,  a  failh  upon  which  he  st 
n  life.    Was  there  eva  a  more  noble  profeoaion 
of  tnis  faith— a  more  sublime  iiutance  oTgenerotta, 
implicit  imst  in  anoUtcr,  than  ibis  potion  dtained 
at  one  draught. 

AiT-UinoH  OF  LoHOOX.— The  usual  annual  meet- 
ing  of  Ihis  institution  was  held  yesterday  in  Drnry- 
I^ne  Theatre,  and  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
in  the  moM  tUiAaorj  manner. 

Mr.  Godwin  read  Ibe  lepoct,  which  stated  that  the 
._tal  snm  snbaetibed  during  the  year  was  13,661)., 
being  nearly  6,0001.  leas  than  the  amount  last  jear. 
This  great  diminntion  is  attributed  partly  to  the 
commercial  diaOcea  and  the  exciting  evenia  of  the 
period,  but  principally  to  the  interferenee  of  tha 
Board  of  Tiade,  imdtf  a  clause  of  ibe  RotbI  Cliap- 
ter,  by  which  Ihey  were  incorporated  in  1846. 

STB  woiki  of  An  weic  selecud  1^  Ibepri  Kholden 
of  last  year  and  were  exhibited  in  the  Snfiblk-siiati 
GallMy  bf  the  kind  panniaalon  of  the  Society  rf 
British  Aittsta.  The  colledion  was  open  for  ■ 
montb— a  pait  ot  the  time  during  the  eveninp- 
and  waa'viaued  by  an  immense  number  of  peraoaa. 

The  engraving  lor  the  euireu  year,  "  The  prin- 
nercC  CiUMca,''tir  Mr. F.Bacoi, after  WehiiKt,i( 
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MISCELLANIES. 


[Janei 


at  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  au- 
tumn. Very  oonsMerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  prepiration  ot  the  illustrated  edition  of  VAl' 
Ugro  and  //  Bcwerow^  also  due  to  the  subscribeisof 
this  year,  which  promises  to  be  a  verv  satisfactory  ' 
production.  "  Sabrini,"  engraved  by  Mr.  Liehtlbot, 
after  Mr.  Frost,  A.  R.  A.,  is  nearly  completeof.  It  is 
proposed  to  appropriate  this  plate  to  subscribers  for 
the  next  year,  who  will  also  receive  a' series  of  etch- 
ings or  wood  engravings,  not  yet  decided  on.  MK 
W.  Finden  is  proceeding  with  "The  Crucifixion," 
aller  Hilton. 

For  some  ensuing  year  the  council  have  com- 
missioned the  execution  of  several  plates  on  steel, 
as  an  experiment  to  test  the  advantage  or  otherwise 
of  such  a  course,  instead  of  electrotyping  one  cop- 
per-plate—the  particular  print  to  which  each  sub- 
scriber will  bi  entitled  to  be  decided  by  lot.  The 
following  pictures  arc  already  in  hand : — 

"The  burial  of  Harold,"  by  Mr.F.  R.  Pickcrs- 

S'll,  A.  R.  A. ;  "  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  pardoning 
e  archer,"  &c.,  by  Mr.  John  Cross;  and  "The 
Irish  Piper,"  by  Mr.  F.  Goodall. 

AAer  detailing  the  steps  adopted  by  the  council  for 
the  encouragement  of  luhographyand  mezzotint  en- 

gaving,  and  sta'ing  that  the  statueues,  casts,  and 
onzes  allotted  last  year  are  being  nearly  all  distri- 
buted, the  report  proceeds  to  state  tbat-*- 

"  For  the  current  year  it  is  proposed  to  produce  in 
bronze  a  bust  of  Her  Majesty,  dtueen  Victoria,  in 
commemorition  of  the  ?rani  oi  the  charter.  The 
opinion  of  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  being 
taken,  the  bust  by  Chantrey,  deposited  in  Windsor 
Caatle,  was  adopted  as  the  best,  and  a  cast  having 
been  obtained  lor  the  society,  with  her  Majesty's 
gracious  permi<MioD,  it  was  reduced,  and  Hill  be 
executed  in  bronze  forthwith." 

The  cast  iron  figures  of  Thalia,  and  the  Wren  and 
Flaxman  medals  already  awarded  to  prizeholders, 
have  hitherto  been  delayed  in  their  completion  by 
circumstances  over  which  the  council  appear  to  have 
had  no  control. 

The  reserve  J  fund  now  amounts  to  2,867/ ;  f»,090/. 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  purchase  ot  pictures, 
busts,  and  statuettes ;  and  3,899/.  to  defray  the  cost 
of  engravings  for  the  year. 

The  sum  of  5,835/.,  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art  by  the  prizeholders  themselves,  will  be 
thus  allotted: — 


15  works  of.... £  10 

8  works  of. . . .  £60 

31  15 

6  ...•   ....  70 

18 30 

6  80 

18  25 

4  100 

14  30 

2  150 

14  40 

1  200 

10  50 

1  300 

To  these  are  to  be  added — 30  bronzes  of  "  The 
Glueen;"  50  statuettes  of  "The  Dancing  Girl;" 
90  mflKi^ls  commemorative  of  Hogarth ;  and  300 
lithographs  of  Sc  Cecilia;"  making  in  the  whole 
564  worKsof  art" 

Hood  oh  Gioloot.— The  following  lively  scrap 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  and  is 
published  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  his  new  work  on  Ge- 
ology, which  he  calls  by  this  singular  title,  The 
Mnials  of  Creation.  It  professes  to  be  anticifntory 
of  the  hundredth  edition  of  the  book ;  and  it  speaks 
well  fo^the  Doctor's  good  humor,  that  he  did  not  re- 
aerve  it  to  figure  in  that  problematic  place.  It  is 
entitled:  "  A  Grological  Ezcoision  to  Tilgatb 
FoBBST,  A.  D.  2000."  "  Time  has  been  called  the 
teitof  inUb,aiuiaQiiieQld  feritiMhATe  made  him 


testy  enough.  Scores  of  ancient  authorities  has  he 
exploded  like  Rupert's  drjps,  by  a  blow  upon  their 
tails;  but  at  the  same  time  be  has  bleached  many 
black  looking  stories  into  white  ones,  and  turned 
some  tremendous  bouncers  inio  what  the  French 
call  accompliihed  focti.  Look  at  the  Megatherium 
or  MasioUon,  which  a  century  ago  even  credulity 
would  have  scouted,  and  now  we  hatre  Mantm- 
pieces  of  their  bones !  The  headstrong  fiction  which 
Mrs.  Malaprop  treated  as  a  mere  allegory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  is  now  the  Ignatvdon!  To  ven- 
ture a  prophecy,  there  are  more  ul'such  prodigies  to 
come  true.  Suppose  ii  a  fine  morning,  Anno  Do- 
mini 2000;  and  the  royal  geologists,  with  Von 
Hammer  at  their  head — pioneeis,  excavators,  bor- 
ers, trappists,  grey-wackers,  carlwnari,  field-spar- 
rers,  and  what  not,  are  marching  to  have  a  grand 
field-day  in  Tilgute  Forest  A  good  cover  has  been 
marked  out  for  a  find.  Well !  to  work  they  go ; 
hammer  and  tongs,  mallets  and  threemen  beetles, 
banging,  splitting,  digging,  shovelling;  sighing  like 

Caviors,  blasting  like  minors,  putfing  like  a  smith's 
ellows— hotas  his  forge — dusty  as  millers — muddy 
as  eels — what  with  sandstone  and  grindstone,  and 
pudding-sione,  blue  clay  and  brown,  marl  and  bog- 
earth— now  a  (om-tit — now  a  marble  gooseberry- 
bush — now  a  hap'orth  of  Barcelona  nuts,  geolo- 
gized into  two-pen'orth  of  marbles — now  a  couple  of 
Kentish  cherries,  all  stone,  turned  into  Scotch  peb- 
bles— and  now  a  fossil  red-herring  wiih  a  hard  rmr 
ot  fiint.    But  these  are  geological  bagatelles!    We 
want  the  organic  remains  of  one  ol  Og's  bulU,  or 
Gog's  hogs — that  is,  the  Mastot/on,  or  Magog's  pet 
lizard,  that's  the  Jgv4inodon — or  Polyphemus's  ele- 
phant, ihai*s  the  Mgatherium.    So  in  they  go  again, 
with  a  crash  like  Thor's  Scandinavian  hammer, 
and  a  touch  of  the  earthquake,  and  lo !  another  and 
greater  B^ny/tart  lu  exhume !    Huzza  !  shouts  Field- 
sparrer,  whu  will  spar  with  anyone  and  give  him  a 
stone.    Hold  on,  ciies  one — let  go,  shouts  another — 
here  he  come»,  says  a  third— no,  he  don't,  says  a 
fourth.     Where's  his  head  l — whcre's  his  mouth  1 
Where's  his  caudal  ?     What  fatiguing  work  it  is  only 
to  look  at  him,  he's  so  prudi^ious!    There,  there 
now,  easy  does  it !    Just  noist  a  bit — a  little,  a  little 
more.    Fray,  pray,  pray  take  care  of  his  lumbar 
processes,  they  are  very  friable.    '  Never  you  fear, 
zur — if  he  be  friablk,  I'll  eat  un.'    Bravo!  there*a 
his  cranium— is  thai  brain,  i  wonder,  or  mud  1 — ^no, 
'lis  conglomerate.    Now  for  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
Stop — somebody  iu>lds  his  jaw.     That's  yoar  sort! 
there's  his  scapula.    Now  then,  dig  boys,  dig,  dig 
into  his  ribs.    Work  away,  lads* — you'  shall  have 
oceans  of  strong  beer,  and   mountains  of  bread  and 
cheese,  when  you  get  him  out    We  c;ir/t  oe  above 
a  hundred  yards  trom  his  tail !    Huzza !  there's  bis 
femur !    1  wish  1  could  shout  from  here  to  London. 
There's  his  torsusl  Work  away,  my  good  fallows — 
never  give  up ;  we  shall  all  go  down  to  posterity. 
It's  the  first — the  first— the  first  nobody  knows  what 
—that's  been  discovered  in  the  world.    Here,  lend 
me  a  spade,  and  I'll  help.    So,  I'll  tell  you  what 
vjcW  all  Calumlnites,  every  man  Jack  of  us !  but  I 
can't  dig— ii  bieaks  my  back.    Nevermind;  there 
he  is — and  his  tail  with  a  broad  arrow  at  the  end ! 
It's  a  Hykaaurus !  but  no — that  scapula's  a  wing- 
by  St  George,  it*8  a  flying  dragon.    Huzza  !  shouts 
^niiface,  the  landlord  ot  the  village  Inn,  that  has 
the  St.  Greorge  at:d  the  Dragon  as  his  sign.    Huzza ! 
echoes  every  Knight  of  he  Ganer.    Huzza  !  cries 
each  schoolboy  who  has  read  the  Seven  Champions. 
Huzza !  huzza !  roars  the  illustratur  of  Schiller's 
Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen.    Huzza,  huzza,  huzza ! 
chonis  the  descendants  of  Moor  ot' Moor  Hall  I  The 
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legends  axt  all  true,  then  1  Not  a  bit  of  it !  cries  a 
•tony-hearted  Professor  of  fossil  osteology — Looir  at 
the  tieeih,  they're  ail  molar  I  he's  a  Mylodon !  That 
creature  ate  neither  sheep,  nor  oxen,  nor  children, 
nor  tender  virgins,  noi  hoary  pilgrims,  nor  even 
geese  and  turkeys—he  lived  on— What?  whati 
whati  they  all  exclaim— Why,  on  raw  potatoes  and 
undressed  salads  to  be  sure  I" 

Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mhseum. — Seven 
hundred  and  filly-nine  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  MS.  collection  at  this  institution  since  the  last 
report ;  including  the  volume  ol  miniature  drawings 
bv  Giulio  Clovio,  representing  the  victories  of 
Charles  V.  of  German v  |  a  collection  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  MSS.  m  Persian  and  Hindustani, 
presented  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Major  W.  Yule ; 
four  volumes  of  ethnographical  and  topographical  j 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  Groodall,  the  artist  who  ac-i 
companied  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  in  his  expedition  to 
Guiana  in  1835  39;  a  large  and  important  collec- 
tion of  ancient  Syriac  MSS.  obtained  fwm  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deifara,  in  the  desert  of 
8cete,  forming  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hun- 
dred and  filly  volumes — amongst  these  are  many 
fragments  of  palimpsest  MSS.,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  a  small  quarto  volume  containing,  by 
the  first  hands,  nearly  the  whole  of  St.  Luke's  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel  in  Greek,  and  about  four  thou- 
sand lines  of  the  "  Iliad"  of  Homer,  written  in  a 
fine,  .square,  ancial  letter,  apparently  not  later  than 
the  iGth  century;  three  finely  illuminated  "  Bi:oks ! 
ot  Hours,"  executed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Flan- 
ders; a  volume  of  Persian  poems  by  different  au- 
thors, .superior,  it  is  thought,  for  delicacy  of  orna- 
ment and  calligraphy  to  any  in  the  \iuscum;  a 
small  but  valuable  collection  of  liturgical  MSS.  on 
d.  vellum,  containing  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  ser- 
vices in  Italy,  France,  and  (England  from  the  ele- 
venth to  the  sixteenth  century,  including  a  '*  Book 
of  Hours,"  which  contains  the  autographs  of  Henry ' 
VII.,  Elizabeih  of  York,  his  consult,  Henry  VI II.,  | 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  the  Princess  Mary; 
several  valuable  liturgical  and  theological  MSS.  on  ' 
vellum,  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries; 
a  selection  from  the  Rezzi  collection  of  MSS.  for- 
merly at  Rome ;  a  fine  ( opy  of  the  "  Roman 
d*Ath5nes,'-  by  Alexander  de  Buraay,  written  in  1330, 
on  vellum  ;  many  classical  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifleenth  centuries,  comprising  Caesar,  Horatius,  1 
Sallustius,  Cicero,  Aulus  Gcllius,  PI ini us.  Junior, 
and  others ;  also  a  copy  of  the  *'  Latin  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,"  Jerome  and  Prosser,  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tnry,  and  a  valuable  "Latin  Psalter"  of  the  thir-| 
teenth  century ;  a  stflection  from  the  MSS.  of  the 
Count  Ranuzzi,  of  Bologna,  in  eleven  volumes, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  part  of  the 
eighteenth,  centuries,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
war  of  succession,  which  alone  fills  thirty  volumes: 
the  original  diplomatic  and  private  correspondence 
and  papers  of^  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
and  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  from  1G77  to 
1G96,  from  which  the  two  quarto  volumes  were  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Singer. — Alhenaum. 

PuBLMBiNO,  A  CRNTURY  AQO. — Periodicals  were 
the  fashion  of  the  day ;  they  were  the  means  of 
those  rapid  returns,  of  that  perpetual  interchange  of 
bargain  and  sale,  so  fondly  cared  for  by  the  present 
arbiters  of  literature ;  and  were  now  universally  the 
favorite  channel  of  literary  speculation.  Scarcely 
a  week  passed  in  which  a  new  magazine  or  paper 
did  not  siBit  into  life,  to  die  or  live  as  might  be. 


Even  Fielding,  had  turned  fh)m  his  Jonatkan  WUd 
the  Greatf  to  his  Jacobite  Journal^  True  Patriot^  and 
Champion;  and,  from  his  1\fm  Jtmes  and  Amdia,' 
sought  refuge  in  his  CaverU  Oarden  Journal.  We 
have  the  names  of  fifly-five  papers  of  the  date  of  a 
few  years  before  this,  regularly  published  every 
week.  A  more  important  literary  venture,  in  the 
nature  of  a  review,  and  with  a  title  expressive  of 
the  fate  of  letters,  the  Grub  Street  Journal^  had  been 
brought  to  a  close  in  1737.  Six  years  earlier  than 
that,  for  a  longer  life.  Cave  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine.  Griffiths,  aided  by 
Ralph,  Kippis,  Langhorne,  Grainger,  and  others, 
followed  with  the  earliest  regular  Rificw  which 
can  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  and  in  1749  began, 
on  Whig  principles,  that  publication  of  the  Monthly 
which  lasted  till  our  own  day.  Seven  years  later, 
the  Tories  oppc^ted  it  with  the  Critical;  which,  with 
slight  alteration  of  title,  existed  to  a 'very  recent 
date,  more  strongly  tainted  with  High  Church 
advocacy  and  quasi  Popish  principles,  than  when 
the  first  number,  sent  forth  under  the  editorship  of 
Smollett  in  1756,  was  on  those  very  grounds  assail- 
ed. In  the  May  of  that  year  of  Goldsmith's  life  to 
which  I  have  now  arrived,  another  review,  the 
Universal^  began  a  short  existence  of  three  years ; 
its  principal  contributor  being  Samuel  Johnson,  at 
this  time  wholly  devoted  to  it. — Foittr's  GoUtmilL 

The  Modestv  op  Goldsmith.— Colonel  O'Moore, 
of  Cloghan  Castle  in  Ireland,  told  mc  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  mingled  vanity  and  simplicity  of 
Goldsmith,  which  (though  perhaps  colored  a  little, 
as  anecdotes  too  often  an?)  is  characteristic  at  least 
of  the  opinion  which  hist  best  friends  entertained 
of  Goldsmith.  One  aflernoon,  as  Colonel  O'Moore 
and  Mr.  Burke  were  going  to  dine  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  they  observed  Goldsmith  (also  on  the 
way  to  Sir  Joshua's)  standing  near  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  staring  and  shouting  at  some  foreign 
women  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the  houses  in 
Leicester  Square.  "  Observe  Goldsmith,"  said  Mr. 
Burke  to  O  Moore,  "  and  mark  what  passes  between 
him  and  me  by  and  bv  at  Sir  Joshua's."  They 
passed  on,  and  arrived  before  Goldsmith,  who  came 
soon  after,  and  Mr.  Burke  affected  to  receive  him 
very  coolly.  This  seemed  to  vex  poor  Goldsmith, 
who  begged  Mr.  Burke  would  tell  him  how  he  1  ad 
had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him.  Burke  appeared 
very  reluctant  to  speak,  but  after  a  good  deal  of 
pressing,  said  "  that  he  was  really  ashamed  to  keep 
up  an  intimacy  M^kh  one  who  could  be  guilty  of 
such  monstrous  indisi^rions  as  Goldsmith  had  just 
exhibited  in  the  square."  Goldsmith,  with  great 
earnestness,  protested  'ne  was  unconscious  of  what 
was  meant.  "Why,"  said  Burke,  *'did  you  not 
exclaim,  as  you  were  looking  up  at  those  women, 
what  stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring 
with  sucn  admiration  at  those  painted  Jezebels, 
while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by  unnoticed  1'* 
Goldsmith  was  horror-struck,  and  said,  '*  Surely, 
suiely.  my  dear  friend,  I  did  not  say  so  1"  *'  Nay '' 
replier  Burke,  *'  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should 
I  ha\o  known  it  1 "  *'  That's  true,"  answered  Gold- 
smith, with  great  humility  :  "  I  am  very  frorry— it 
was  verv  foolish.  I  do  recollect  that  something  of 
the  kind  passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not 
think  I  had  uiiered  it,"— Croker*^  DonoeU, 

Thb  Danish  NAvy.^The  following  is  given  as 
the  list  of  the  Danish  men-of-wai  now  in  active  ser- 
vice :~The  Galathea,  2G  guns;  the  Najaden,  SO; 
the  Flora,  SO:  the.Su  Thomas,  25;  the  Merearius, 
86;  the  8LCiroiz,85;  the  GefloD,40;  the  Thetis, 
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4B-,  the  Delphinen  «choonw;  the  Pilen  ■chooner;  Choliu  ihd  iHi'LOiBii^Few  i«cords  of  hu- 

the  Neptune  cnlier;  the  HecU,  aleamer,  BOO  horse  man  power  »re  more  Mrikmg  ih>n  that  prrMHIed 

power,  armed :    the  Skimer  «eamer,    120   horee  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanatory 

power  armed:  Ihe  -Egir  steamer,  80  hone  power,  CommlMioncra.    They  may  be  Mid  to  show  that 

lumed  ■  bejiUw  a  flotilla  of  gun  boaia,  armed  with  thej  have  Ihnee  leniWe  visiants  Cholera  and  Infln- 

Iwo  guns,  GO  snd  40  ponndeni  each.    The  Danish  enza  within  their  grasp,  and  lo  have  reinlcred  both 

GoTernment  has  besides— 6  line-of-baule  (hips  ol  amenable  to  authority.    The  medical  reader  will 

M  to  90  guns,  15  frigates,  S  Hchooners,  3  sWamers,  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to 

and  85  laree  and  small  gun-boais,  which  can  be  pui  Ihe  original  docnmenis  which  thej  quwe ;  it  would 

into  acUve  sen-Ice  from  fourteen  days  to  three  be  out  of  place  here  lo  attempt  scientific  precision, 

weeks.    25  000  mariners  in  all,  in  time  of  war,  and  we  shall  only  endeavor  to  eiplain,  in  popular 


■and  at  the  GoTemment  sorvice.'  '   fashion,  the  kind  of  results  that  the  Cor 

have  attained,  and  what  remains  to  be  done.    With 


KNOWLEOoa  IS 


,                 ...  an  industry  minute  and  comprehensive,  thej  have 

isPowER.— InlhecOTiseorthepaci-  ^011,1^^  evidence  from  all  quartets,  abroad  as  weU 

fication  conference  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  with  the  g,  ^^  ^Q^g    g^j  ^^  results  are  ronst  important. 

KalHra  at  King  William's  Town,  a  voltaic  battery  ^he  (ntimaw  nature  of  the   two  diseases  like  that 

was  fired  on  the  opposile  slope  about  a  quarter  of  a  ^f  ^n  o^ers,  will  probably  be  for  ever  hidden  from 

Sile  distanL    Here  a  waggon  had  baeu  placed  at  j,„j  —reepijon  :  but  the  Commissioners  ha\-e  tstab- 

0  yards'  distance  from  the  baticry,  communicat-  \i^^  ti^  nature  of  the  conditions  which  must  be 

In^  in  the  osnal  manner  by  means  of  wires.     The  combined  in  order  to  the  development  of  the  mala- 

object  of  his  Excellency  was  10  convey  10  the  Kaf-  ^-^^  ^^j  ,|,g  g,i[,  j„f^  important  fact  Ihai  some  of 

fir  mind  an  idea  of  sudden  and  irresistible  power.  ,]jQjp  conditions  are  within  human  control ;  so  that 

Accordingly,    on  a  given  signal    (him  him— the  jf  requisite  authority  be  granted,  it  would  be  quite 

waring  of  a  small   Sa^ — the  dischai^   in^KDtly  possible  in  this  country  lo  forbid  that  combination  ol 

took  place.    The  explosion  shattered  the  carriafre  ol  fausM  and  thus  to  prevent  the  eiiaience  of  either 

the  wap)n,-cantlng  up  the  boJy  of  the  vehicle,  of  ihe  formidable  epidemics. 

•o  that  It  remained  fiied  by  one  end  oa  the  ground,  cholera  is  by  no  means  the  sudden  and  irrcsisii- 

ot  an  angle  of  45  degrees.    The  action  was  so  sud-  ye  disease  which  it  is  supposed  to  be;  to  describe  it 

den  as  scarcely  lo  afford  .time  lo  his  Eliceliency  to  broadly  and  popularly,  it  is  no  more  than  the  com- 

dired  the  attention  of  the  Kaffirs  lo  the  eiperimenl  ,^„  tlisease  diarrhofa  developed  to  a  monstrous 

—but  in  those  who  were  looking  towards  the  spot  fo^^  |^,  ^  peculiar  Male  of  the  atmosphere.— an  ac 

■nd  sawthe  power  exercised  on  a  distant  object  the  cunmlalion  o(  moiS  eihatalions  with  sudden  chan- 

mninse   manifested  was  amusing.     ■'  There,"  ex-  ^g,  of  lempemmre.    In  like  manner.  Influenza  may 

Claimed  bis  Excellency,  "  U  a  lesson  to  you  not  lo  g^  described  as  ordinary  catarrh  or  "  cold,"  devel- 

tneddle  with  wagons;— as  you  now  see  the  power  0-^^  ^y  similar  causes  to  a  latal  epidemic.    In- 

Ipoweis,  should  yon  do  so,  lopanuh  you."- SlUi  flScnza  visits  the  same  spots  as  cholera,  and  has 

4/ricaa  Adnulijer.  precede^,  accompanied,  or  followed  other  great  mor- 
tal epidemica.    Inflneoza  is  more  fatal  than  cboleta. 

Sr^ksfeire'i  RmfovtLTo  LonnoK. — Rowe  says  '>  Towards  the  laltaend  of  November,  influenTa 

that  ^akspeare  removed  to  London,  leaving  his  broke  out,  and  spread  suddenly  to  such  an  extent 

business  and  family  in  Warwickshire;  and  it  is  to  that  it  is  estimated  ibat  within  five  or  six  weeks  it 

be  observed  thai  no  contemporary  evidence  has  been  attacked  in  London  no  less   than  500,000  out  of 

produced  to  show  that  his  family  ever  resided  with  8,000,000  petsons.    Altogether,  the  excess  of  mor- 

mm  in  the  metropolis.    His  daughter,  Susannah,  tality   In  1817  over  the  mortality  of  1845  is49,000; 

was  bum  at  Strallord,  in  May,  13^ ;  and  Hamnel  and  in   the  Metropolis  there  were  within  eleven 

and  Jndith,  twin  childien,  were  bora  in  the  same  weelcs  6,145  deaths  above  tbe  ordinary  number, — an 

town  early  in  1&85,  the  son  dying  at  Stratford,  in  excess  greater  than  ihe  entire  mortality  produced  Inr 

August,  1596.    It  seems  evident  that  the  poet  was  tbe  cholera  in  the  twenty-one  weeks  during  which 

always  intimately  associated  with  his  native  town,  it  prevailed  in  the  year  1^3." 

and  never  made  a  remoral  ttttta  it  of  a  ptrtnanent  The  frighlful  character  of  cholera  is  the  rapidity 

Mr.    The  probabCllly  may  be  in  Ihvor  of  his  with  which  it  destrovs :    another  cr ''  "'  '~*~' 

having  relinqniabed  what  esUUishment  he  influence  is  dtat  it  often  makes  its 

lare  posaetoed  at  Slntford;  and,  if  so,  hia  •idlonsly,  tciihuiii  pain.     But  in  il 


never  be  correctly  aacertained;  but  it  la  fay  no  mmns  that  premonitorr  dlsMse  Aouldnoifor  a  moment 

aaesMarr  to  suppose  that  tbe  depredalton  eommilleid  be  nt^lecied :  diarrhaRiisindMalecholera — cholera 

on  Bir  Thooias  Lner,  and  iU  conaeqnences,  were  in  its  curable  scan. 

iheonlyreasDQsfiarhlsenieriiigMianewprofteaian.  The  predisposing  causes  both  to  cholera  and  in- 
I  have  proved,  m  undeniable  eridenoa,  that  in  fluenza  are  humid  exhalation  and  sudden  alterna- 
Maich  (39lh  Elizabelhl,  1S8T,  Shakspeare's  father  tions  of  temperaCnre.  Even  the  effects  ol  tempera- 
was  In  piiaon;  (or  on  tbe  S9th  day  of  that  month  he  ture  may  be  modlhed  by  human  agency;  but  in 
prodnced  a  writ  of  kabtat  etrptu  In  the  Stralford  most  habitable  spots  the  humid  exhalations  are 
Court  of  BeconL  Previously  to  this  period,  we  greatly  to  be  controlled.  London,  which  has  been 
dkcover  him  in  transactions  which  leave  no  room  so  severely  scourged  by  cholera  and  Influent,  is 
for  donMing  that  he  waa  in  difficulliei,  or  al  least  In  dotted,  intersected,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense 
circumaiances  that  placed  htm  In  a  delicate  l^al  aggtegaie  of  bad  drain*,  <q>en  ditches,  stagnani  pool*, 
pontion.  JointotUathe  ceitainlytliattheMmBitsn  waste  gnmnds,  marih  and  forest  lands— all  active 
would  afieet  his  son,  with  the  ■"*""""  relating  lo  kourm  of  peMllenilal  miasmata :  ail  those  source* 
the  latter,  and  reason  will  he  foanil  quite  aufideni  may  be  abolUied ;  and  what  is  more,  every  improve- 
Ibr  Shakapeare'a  imponaM  «ep  of  joining  theme-  ment  of  that  kind  "paya,"  by  the  imptoraneni  of 
tropoliam  ptoyata.    JMitwiri  l^  ^  Vku^twt.  iha  adghboriiig  tfopttg^-^lweiaiy. 
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LAMARTINE. 
(  7'ranMlated  Jrom,  %he  French  of  M.  1 


r  oooDwrx  babhby. 


"  In  loving,  prajring,  Mngiiig,  kc  my  liTe." 
LuuBTin,  1820. 

"Soei&l  labor  is  Ibe  daily  and  obligatory  irork  of 
erery  ooe  wfao  pankiiWes  in  the  p^ila  and  bene- 
6ls  oTaode^." 

LUUMINE, 

Alphonsb  de  Lauartinb  was  bom  at 
.  Uiocm,  the  21at  of  October,  1790 :  his  fam- 
U7  name  was  De  Prat ;  he  haa  latterly 
.  tueu  the  name  of  hla  maternal  ancle.  Hia 
&ther  was  major  of  a  regiment  ai  cavalry 
onder  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  mother  was 
dmgfater  of  Madame  des  Rois,  nnder-go- 
venuBS  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans.  At- 
tadted  thus  to  the  old  order  (^  thines,  his 
ftmily  was  broken  dovn  by  the  Revolution, 
and  his  moet  early  reoolleotions  carried 
themselves  back  to  a  sombre  jail,  where  ho 
went  to  nslt  his  father.  Those  most  wicked 
days  of  terror  passed  over,  and  M.  de  La- 
martine  retirM  to  an  obscote  estate  at 
Milljr,  where  his  yonng  years  calmly  glided 
ftway.  The  remembranoe  of  the  domestio 
MraiitT  of  his  first  days  has  never  been 
effaoed  from  his  mind,  and  at  many  a,  later 
time  of  his  life,  as  a  traveller  and  as  a 
poet,  he  haa  invoked  the  sweet  images  of 
that  hnmble  tower  of  Milly,  with  its  seven  I 
linden  treei,  hia  aged  jatber,  his  grave  and ' 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  III.  19 


affectionate  mother,  his  sisters  who  were 
nourished  at  the  same  womanly  bosom,  and 
those  grand  trees  fall  of  shade,  thoao  fields, 
those  monntains,  and  those  valleys,  the 
mnte  witocsses  of  the  games  of  a  free  ^d 
happy  childhood- 

"My  mother,"  says  he  somewhere,  "re- 
ceived from  her  mother  on  the  pillow  of 
death,  a  beanti&l  Bible  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  in  which  she  t&nght  me  to  read 
when  I  was  a  little  child.  That  Bible  had 
cngravinga  on  sacred  subjects  in  every 
page.  When  1  had  recited  my  lesson  well, 
and  read  with  few  errors,  the  half  page  of 
Sacred  History,  my  mother  uncovered  the 
engraving,  and  holding  the  book  open  upon 
her  knees,  prompted  me  to  look,  and  ex- 
plained it  to  me  for  my  recompense.  The 
silvery  affectionate  sound,  solemn  and  pas- 
sionftd  of  her  voice,  added  to  all  that  which 
she  said  a  powerful,  charming,  and  love-tike 
aocont,  wluoh  rings  again  at  this  moment  in 
my  ears,  alas!  after  six  vears  of  nilence  !" 
Do  you  not  see  hero  the  beautiful  child  wiA 
large  blue  eyes,  who  was  to  be  Lamartine  ? 
Do  you  not  see  hint  leaning  on  the  knees  of 
his  mother,  listening  to  her  speech,  opening 
his  mind  to  all  the  harmonies  of  oriental 
nature,  and  drawing  from  the  book  of  books 
his  first  instinctB  of  poetry  ? 
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Soon  was  the  child  ohliged  to  quit  his 
paternal  roof ;  thej  sent  him  to  finish  his 
education  at  Bellej,  in  the  college  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Faith.  The  religious  germs 
which  were  sown  by  his  mother,  developed 
themselves  strongly,  in  that  melancholy 
solitude  of  the  cloister :  the  beautiful  epi- 
sode of  Jocclyn  is  full  of  remembrances 
imprinted  by  the  calm  and  austere  life  of 
that  holy  residence. 

After  his  departure  from  college,  M.  de 
Lamartine  passed  some  time  at  Lyons, 
made  a  first  orief  excursion  into  Italy,  and 
came  to  Paris  during  the  last  days  of  the 
empire.  Brought  up  in  the  hatred  of  the 
imperial  regime,  M.  de  Lamartine  made 
his  entry  into  the  world  without  well  know- 
ing to  which  side  he  should  turn  his  steps. 
Far  from  maternal  care,  forgetful  sometimes 
of  those  severe  precepts  inculcated  into  his 
mind,  the  young  man,  they  say,  gave  him- 
self up  a  little  to  the  incitations  of  vice, 
dividing  his  hours  between  study,  and  the 
distractions  incident  to  his  ago,  gadding  off 
to  make  merry  with  Jussieu  in  the  wood  of 
VincenneS)  and  cutting  into  whistles  the 
bark  of  oaks ;  while  dreaming  already  of 
literary,  especially  of  dramatic  glory,  and 
well  received  by  Talma,  who  was  pleased 
to  hear  him  recite,  with  his  vibrating  and 
melancholy  voice,  the  unpublished  frag- 
ments of  a  tragedy  on  Saul. 

In  1813,  the  poet  revisited  Italy :  the 
greater  part  of  his  ^'  Meditations  "  were 
inspired  by  its  beautiful  sky,  and  that  de- 
licious page  of  the  ^'  Harmonies,"  entitled 
"  First  Love,"  was  sounded  forth,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  some  sweet  first  mystery  of  the 
heart  buried  within  a  tomb.  At  the  fall 
of  the  empire  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
ancient  race,  who  had  had  the  blood  and  the 
love  of  his  fathers,  and  was  entered  in  a 
company  of  the  guards. 

After  the  Hundred  Days,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine quitted  the  service.  One  passion  ab- 
Borbed  him  entirely — that  passion  made  his 
glory.  Love  came  and  agitated  the  foun- 
tain of  poesio  which  slumbered  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  It  was  needful  to  open  a  pas- 
sage for  the  gushing  wave.  The  object  of 
that  mysterious  passion,  that  loving  and 
loved  Elvira,  was  snatched  from  his  arms 
by  death.  She  lived  again  iu  his  verses. 
lamartine  sung  to  give  eternity  to  her 
name,  and  France  consecrated  him  her 
poet. 

This  was  in  1820.  The  Mythologic,  de- 
Boriptive,  and  refined  versifiers  of  the  Vol- 
tairian school,  had  so  completely  murdered 


poety,  that  one  wished  for  no  more.  A 
young  man,  scarcely  recovered  from  a  cruel 
illness,  his  visage  paled  by  suffering,  and 
covered  with  a  veil  of  sickness,  on  which 
could  be  read  the  loss  of  a  worshipped  be- 
ing, went  timidly  hawking  about,  from 
bookseller's  to  bookseller's,  a  poor  little 
copy  book  of  verses,  wet  with  tears.  Every- 
where they  politely  shifted  off  the  poetry 
and  the  poet.  At  last  a  bookseller,  less 
prudent,  or  perhaps  engaged  by  the  infinite 
grace  of  the  young  man,  decided  to  accept 
the  MS.  so  often  refused.  The  good-natured 
bookseller  was,  I  believe,  named  Nicollc. 
Thanks  to  you,  M.  Nicolle.  Posterity  owes 
you  a  rememberance.  Who  knows,  but 
that  without  you,  the  discouraged  poet 
would  perhaps  liave  hurled  into  the  flames 
his  precious  treasure,  and  the  world  might 
have  lost  Lamartine. 

The  book  was  printed,  and  thrown,  with- 
out name,  without  interest,  on  that  stormy 
sea,  which  then  as  now,  swallowed  up  so 
many  thousand  volumes.  You  remember 
it  in  its  modest  18mo.,  thrown  perhaps  by 
chance  into  your  hands  when  you  were 
fifteen,  with  a  hopeful  soul  and  a  loving 
heart.  No  name,  no  preface,  nothing  pas- 
toral, nothing  warlike,  nothing  noisy — 
**  Poetic  Meditations"  only.  You  have 
opened  it  carelessly  ;  you  have  glanced  at 
the  first  two  linei 


OAen  on  the  mountain  by  an  ancient  oak-tree  brown, 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun  1  have  lain  me  sadly  down. 

You  have  found  that  it  is  not  very  bad. 
You  have  continued — you  are  arrived  at 
the  last  stanza — 

When  falls  into  the  meadow  the  autumn  forest  leaf, 
The  evening  breeze  uplifts  it,  and  whirls  it  to  the 

vale, 
And  I,  alas,  resemble  that  fading  leaf  of  grief, 
Like  it,  1  am  borne  along  by  the  stormy  northern 

gale. 

Your  soul  is  moved ;  you  have  proceeded 
further,  the  emotion,  has  redoubled ;  you 
have  gone  on  to  the  very  end,  and  then  you 
have  raised  a  long  cry  of  admiration,  yoa 
have  wept,  you  have  hid  up  the  book  under 
your  cushion  that  you  may  re-read  it  again ; 
for  that  chaste  melancholy  and  veiled  love, 
it  was  yours  ;  that  reverie,  soft  and  sweet, 
it  was  yours;  that  fretting  doubt,  it  was 
yours ;  that  thought  sometimes  sin i ling, 
sometimes  funereal,  passing  from  despair  to 
hope,  from  dejection  to  enthusiasm,  from  the 
Creator  to  the  creature  ;  a  thought  vague, 
uncertain,  and  floating,  it  was  your  thought 
—to  youi  to  ns,  to  ally  it  was  the  thought 
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of  the  age,  which  had  been  hived  up  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  and  which  at  last  had 
found  a  language  and  a  form ;  and  what 
form  ?  A  rhythm  of  celestial  molodj,  a 
ringing  verse  full  of  cadence,  and  sound 
which  vibrates  as  sweetly  as  an  Eolian  harp 
trembling  in  the  evening  breeze. 

Every  thing  possible  has  been  said  on 
this  first  work  of  the  poet's.  All  the  world 
knows  by  heart  the  "  Ode  to  Byron,"  the 
*'  Evening,"  the  "  Lake  and  Autumn."  In 
four  yeai-B,  45,000  copies  of  the  '*  Mcdita* 
tions"  were  circulated.  Five  years  after- 
wards the  sublime  voice  of  ^'  Rene"  found 
an  ^harmonious  echo,  and  with  one  bound 
only  M.  de  Lamartine  placed  himself  on 
the  same  pedestal,  by  the  side  of  the  demi- 
gods of  the  epoch,  Chateaubriand,  Goethe, 
and  Byron. 

This  literary  success,  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  age  since  the  Genius  of  Christianity^ 
opened  to  M.  de  Lamartine  the  career  of  a 
diplomatist.  Attached  to  the  embassy  at 
Florence,  he  departed  for  Tuscany,  and 
there  in  its  land  of  inspiration,  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendors  of  an  Italian  festival,  it  is 
said  that  he  heard  a  foreign  voice — a  tender 
and  melodious  voice,  murmuring  in  his  ear, 
these  verses  of  the  *'  Meditations" — 

A  hopeless  return  of  the  bliss  which  has  fiown, 
Perhaps  in  the  future  is  stored  for  me  still, 

And  perhaps  in  the  crowd  a  sweet  spirit  unknown 
Will  answer  me  kindly  and  know  my  soul  well. 

The  soul  of  the  poec  was  known,  he  found  a 
second  Elvira,  and  some  months  after  he 
became  the  happy  husband  of  a  young  and 
rich  English  woman,  entirely  smitten  with 
his  person  and  his  fame. 

From  that  time  to  1S25,  the  poet  resided 
successively  at  Naples,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy,  some  while  in  London  in  the  same 
office,  and  then  returned  to  Tuscany  in  the 
quality  of  a  Charge  d'Affairs.  In  the  inter- 
val his  fortune,  already  considerable  from 
his  marriage, increased  again  through  the  in- 
heritance of  an  opulent  uncle,  but  neither 
diplomacy  nor  the  splendors  of  an  aristo- 
cratic existence  were  able  to  tear  M.  de 
Lamartine  from  the  worship  of  poetry. 

The  ^'  Second  Meditations"  appeared  in 
1823.  There  was  noticed  in  this  new  col- 
lection, a  more  correct,  more  balanced,  more 
precise  versification.  The  poet  had  been 
abroad  in  the  domain  of  the  soul.  Grand 
historic  facts  had  furnished  him  with  noble 
inspirations.  The  "  Ode  to  Bonaparte," 
"  Sappho,"  the  "  Preludes,"  and  the  "  Dy- 
ing Poet"  were  admired.     This  volume  was 


also  well  followed  by  the  "  Poetic  sketch  of 
Socrates,"  and  by  the  last  canto  of  the  "  Pil- 
grimage of  Childo-Harold. "  In  these  verses, 
intended  to  complete  the  epic  of  Byron,  the 
poet  finished  with  an  eloquent  tirade  on  the 
abasement  of  Italy  : — 

Pardon  me,  shade  of  Rome !  for  seek  I  must 
Elsewhere  for  men,  and  not  in  human  dubt. 

This  apostrophe  appeared  offensive  to  Colo- 
nel Pope,  a  Neapolitan  oflicer.  In  the 
name  of  his  country  he  demanded  satisfac- 
tion from  M.  de  Lamartine.  The  poet  de- 
fended his  poetry  with  the  sword,  and 
received  a  severe  wound,  which  for  a  long 
while  put  his  life  in  danger.  When  scarcely 
recovered  he  hastened  to  intercede  with  the 
Grand  Duke  in  favor  of  his  adversary. 

After  having  in  1825  published  the 
"  Song  of  the  Sacred,''  the  poet  returned 
to  France  in  1829,  and  in  the  month  of 
May  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  "  Har- 
monies, Poetic  and  Religious."  In  that 
work,  the  intimate  revelation  of  hi.s  every 
day  thought,  M.  de  Lamartine  puts  every- 
thing into  metre.  Since  that  sweet  hymn 
of  First  Love  to  that  gigantic  invocation  of 
all  human  mischief,  (verba  novissim:i),  the 
poet  had  run  over  that  va:.t  poetical  gamut 
which  flowing  from  reveries,  mouutod  as 
high  as  enthusiasm,  or  descended  as  low  as 
despair.  Less  acces.sible  to  the  vulgar  on 
account  of  thoir  psychologic  intuition,  and 
thrown  besides  into  the  midst  of  a  groat 
political  commotion,  the  '*  Harmonies"  re- 
mained the  book  of  classic  iiouls,  the  book 
which  they  loved  to  looked  over  in  the 
silent  hours  when  they  collected  themselves, 
to  listen  for  the  inward  voice. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  received  at  the 
Academy,  and  when  the  Revolution  of  July 
broke  out,  he  departed  for  Greece  in  the 
character  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Tho 
new  government  offered  to  preserve  him  his 
title.  Ho  refused,  but  remained  to  say 
farewell  to  three  generations  of  kings, 
forced  by  fatality  to  a  new  exile.  Like 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  poet  dreamed 
that  after  the  three  days,  there  would  be 
an  allianc3  of  the  past  and  of  the  future, 
over  the  head  of  a  child.  Destiny  decided 
otherwise.  His  tribute  of  sympathy  once 
paid  to  the  unfortunate  great,  JVI.  de  La- 
martine da.shed  gallantly  into  the  new  road 
opened  to  the  mind  by  the  Revolution  of 
July. 

^^  The  past  is  nothing  more  than  a 
dream,"  said  he,  ^^  we  must  regret  it,  but 
we  ought  not  to  lose  the  day  in  weeping  to 
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no  purpose.  It  is  always  lawful,  always 
honorable,  for  one  to  take  bis  sbare  in  the 
nnbappincss  of  others,  though  he  ought  not 
gratuitously  to  take  his  share  in  a  fault 
which  one  has  not  committed  ♦  ♦  ♦• 
He  should  return  into  the  ranks  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  to 
fight,  with  his  country — the  family  of  fami- 
lies. 

Here  then  commenced  the  revelation  of 
a  tendency  in  M.  de  Lamartine  until  then 
unperceived.  "In  loving,  praying,  sing- 
ing, see  my  life,"  said  the  happy  lover  of 
Elvira,  but  lo !  after  having  led  us  to  the 
threshold  of  the  mysterious  sanctuary  of  the 
heart,  whereof  he  knew  all  the  secrets,  M. 
de  Lamartine,  smitten  with  a  love  for  the 
outward  life,  aspires  to  the  storms  of  the 
tribune,  descends  the  heights  of  the  empy- 
rean to  enter  the  forum,  and  wears  the  parli- 
amentary toga  as  well  as  the  poetic  robe. 
His  first  step  in  this  new  career  was  marked 
by  a  check.  The  electors  of  Toulon  and 
Dunkirk  refused  him  their  suffrages.  They 
had  not  forgotten  the  discourteous  verses 
which  were  addressed  by  him  to  their  vas- 
sal, the  poet  Barthelemy.  The  public 
gained  by  it  an  epistle  sparkling  with  beau- 
ties, in  .which  from  the  neight  of  his  glory 
M .  de  Lamartine  crushed  the  author  of 
*'  Nemesis." 

Some  while  afterward  he  decided  upon 
putting  into  execution  the  project  of  his 
whole  life,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1842, 
he  was  at  Marseilles,  ready  to  embark  for 
Asia. 

After  a  travel  of  six  months,  M.  de 
Lamartine  returned  from  the  East,  with 
grand  ideas,  and  a  beautiful  book,  a  trea- 
sure alas !  right  dearly  bought,  as  he  had 
lost  there  his  only  child,  his  fair  Julia, 
whom  the  noble  heart  of  the  father,  and  of 
the  poet,  wept  for,  like  Rachel  who  would  not 
be  comforted.  The  book  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine had  a  very  confined  success.  It  seems 
as  if  the  critics,  and  the  public  had  taken 
in  earnest  the  modest  lines  of  the  preface, 
in  which  the  author  cheapened  his  work,  but 
although  unsatisfactory  to  the  public,  to 
the  critics,  and  to  M.  do  Lamartine,  those 
pages  do  not  appear  so  negligent  to  us,  as 
they  were  said  or  believed  to  be.  Apart 
from  the  justness,  more  or  less  contestible, 
of  the  political  views,  it  is  certain  that  if 
richness  of  style,  elevation  of  thought,  fresh- 
ness of  imagery,  and  besides  all  that  rapid 
and  varied  succession  of  scenes  the  most 
moving,  constitute  a  beautiful  work,  the 


"  Travels  in  the  East,"  is  a  book  which 
will  not  die. 

Religion,  History,  Philosophy,  Politics, 
each  contribute  to  this  book.  Let  us  try  to 
analyse  it  rapidly.  And  at  first  we  see  a 
man,  rendered  happy  by  glory,  by  opu- 
lence, by  the  heart,  by  sacred  affections  of 
the  domestic  fireside,  by  the  sympathies 
and  admiration  of  the  crowd,  who  bids 
adieu  to  all  which  he  loves,  takes  by  the 
hand  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  equips  a 
vassel  and  entrusts  to  the  waves  those  two 
portions  of  his  heart ;  and  all  this  because 
when  a  child,  he  read  the  Bible  on  his 
mother's  knees,  and  that  a  commanding 
voice  cried  to  him,  without  ceasing, — "  Go, 
weep  upon  the  mountain  where  Christ  wept ; 
go,  sleep  beneath  the  palm  where  Jacob 
slept !"  And  then  when  the  anchor  is 
weighed,  when  the  wind  filled  the  sails,  how 
people  followed  with  anxiety  the  ship  that 
bore  a  noble  woman,  a  gracious  child,  and 
the  poetic  fortune  of  France.  How  they 
read  with  pleasure  all  the  details  of  interior 
arrangements.  How  they  loved  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  husband  and  father, — that  crew 
of  sixteen  men  who  belonged  body  and  soul 
to  the  poet,  that  library  of  five  hundred 
volumes,  that  tent  raised  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  mast,  that  arsenal  of  guns,  of  pistols 
and  of  sabres,  and  those  four  cannon  charged 
with  barrel  shot.  "  I  have  to  defend  two 
lives  which  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own," 
said  M.  de  Lamartine,  with  mingled  solici- 
tude and  fierceness.  In  the  passage  from 
Marseilles  to  Beyruth,  the  voyager  wrote 
his  book  day  by  day,  at  the  back  part  of 
his  cabin,  or  at  evening  on  the  deck  amid 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel.  It  is  a  varied 
mosaic,  confused  but  attractive,  with  moral 
reflections,  with  reliances  looking  backward 
at  the  past,  with  babblings  of  the  present, 
with  thoughts  thrown  towards  the  future ; 
the  whole  intermingled  with  landscapes,  the 
colors  of  which  might  have  been  envied  by 
Claude  Lorraine.  The  poet  notes  as  he 
passes,  the  ship  flies,  the  waves  flow,  and 
meanwhile  valleys,  mountains,  monuments, 
men,  sea,  and  sky,  all  are  seized  and  fixed 
by  the  aid  of  a  goose -quill,  and  described 
with  an  inexpressible  charm.  The  interest 
goes  on  increasing.  The  varied  episodes  of 
maritime  and  oriental  life  accumulate. 
Nothing  is  deficient  in  the  drama — not 
even  the  catastrophe.  For  each  time  that 
the  name  or  image  of  Julia  comes  under  the 
pen  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  they  cause  an  op- 
pression of  the  heart,  and  we  sympathize 
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with  the  passionful  accents  of  a  father,  who ,  and  rivalled  each  other  as  to  who  should 
broods  with  love  over  his  beautiful  child,  find  the  most  harmonious  chaunts  to  oele- 


and  is  pleased  to  paint  her  as  '^  Detached 
from  amid  all  those  harsh  and  masculine 
figureci,  her  locks  unbound  and  falling  on 


brate  the  beauty  of  Lilla.  The  mean  and 
shrill  tongue  of  our  France  entered  into  the 
lists  with  the  supple  and  harmonious  lan- 


her  white  robe,  her  beautiful  rosy  face,  hap-  i  guage  which  Job  and   Antar  spoke,   but 
pj  and  gay,  surmounted  with  a  sailor's  j  thanks  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  France  was 


straw  hat  tied  under  her  chin,  playing  with 
the  white  cat  of  the  captain,  or  with  a  nest 
of  sea  pigeons,  woke  up  as  they  were  sleep- 
ing on  the  carriage  of  a  cannon,  while  she 


not  vaoquished. 

It  is  amid  like  enchantments  that  the 
poet  leads  us  in  his  train,  across  Greece, 
Syria,  Judea,  Turkey   and   Servia.     The 


famished  crumbs  of  bread  to  their  taste."  eye  is  as  if  dazzled  by  all  these  faery  pas> 
Alas  !  now  we  behold  the  coast  of  Asia,  sages,  by  all  these  scenes  of  war,  of  peace, 
we  see  Libanu^  we  see  Beymth,  the  fatal  of  grief,  of  joy,  of  repose,  of  love,  which  it 
town,  the  town  in  which  Julia  was  to  die.  j  sees  on  all  sides  flit  before  it.  The  Itine- 
The  voyager  disembarks.  He  buys  five  rary  of  Chateaubriand  is  at  the  same  time 
houses  for  his  wife  and  daughter.  He !  the  book  of  a  poet,  of  an  historian,  and  of 
leaves  them  to  enjoy  all  the  magnificence :  a  philosopLcr,  in  which  he  examines  the 
of  oriental  life,  and  departs  for  Jerusalem,  ^  ruins  of  centuries,  and  enquires  of  them 
with  his  own  escort  of  twenty  horsemen. !  if  they  possess  the  secret  of  the  times  which 
The  sheiks  of  the  tribes  come  to  meet  him.  I  live  no  more.  That  which  is  prominently 
All  the  towns  open  to  him  their  gates;  aod'in  relief  in  the  book  of  Lamartine,  in  spite 
their  governors  answer  for  his  safety  with .  of  Lamartine  himself,  is  the  poet.  His 
their  heads,  according  to  the  will  of  Ibrahim ,  work  is  pre-eminently  that  of  a  religious  and 
Pacha.  Lady  Stanhope,  that  miniature  passiooate  artist,  exploring  the  beautiful 
Semiramis,  half  sublime,  and  half  foolish, ;  under  all  its  forms,  seeking  in  life  all  its 
predicted  him  marvellous  destinies,  and  I  splendors,  in  art  all  its  promises, 
the  Arabs  delighted  with  the  beautiful  and  \  Soon  the  traveller  thought  of  returning, 
imposing  figure,  tall  in  height,  straight,  and ,  The  Dunkirkers,  had  dispatched  him,  over 
sparkling  with  arms,  of  him  who  passed  at  j  the  sea,  a  legislative  commission.  He  pre- 
a  gallop  with  twenty  horsemen  over  the  pared  himself  for  departure,  sad  and 
desert,  bowed  the  head  to  him  they  called ;  broken  hearted ;  for  the  same  ship  which 
the  Frank  Emir,  the  French  Prince,  or  •  had  borne  his  beloved  Julia  thither,  racing, 
simply  the  Emir,  who  was  that  poor  poet  |  laughing,  and  joyous  on  its  decks,  had  to 
who  had  hitherto  vainly  prayed  the  oil.recross  the  ocean,  carrying  the  poor  child, 
merchants  and  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  cold  and  sleeping  in  a  snroud.  To  save 
from  beet  root,  to  please  to  open  for  him  •  himself  and  the  mother  of  his  daughter  the 
the  doors  of  the  chambers.  ;  grief  of  a  contrast  so  heart-rending,  Lamar- 

We  should  never  finish  if  we  were  to  stay  tine  returned  to  France  in  another  vessel, 
as  we  wish  over  all  these  beautiful  pages,  |  On  the  4th  of  January,  1834,  he  appeared 
each  of  which  is  in  itself  a  picture,  is  {for  the  first  time,  at  the  tribune  in  the  dis- 
there  in  the  world  a  scene  more  gracious,  cussion  on  the  address.  Which  will  he  be : 
more  picturesque,  or  more  novel  than  this  ; '  said  they.  Will  he  be  Legitimist  or  Radi- 
M.  do  Lamartine  is  reclining  upon  the '  cal  ?  Right-centre,  or  left-centre,  third 
odorous  slopes  of  Carmel,  in  the  finest: party,  or  juste-milieu .^  He  preferred  to 
vegetation  in  the  earth,  by  the  side  of  Lilla, ;  be  Lamartine.  Refusing  himself  all  politi- 
'^  that  beautiful  daughter  of  Araby,  whose  '■  cal  classification,  he  spoke  of  justice,  mo- 
long  fair  locks  falling  over  her  naked  bosom,  rality,  of  tolerance,  of  humanity,  in  the 
were  braided  on  her  head  in  a  thousand ;  special  language  which  God  has  given  to 
tresses  which  rested  on  her  bare  shoulders ;  poets.  The  lawyers  of  the  Chamber  judged 
amid  a  confused  minglement  of  flowers,  of  him  a  little  vague,  the  matter-of-fact  men 
golden  sequins,  and  of  scattered  pearls,  "found  him  too  difluse,  tbe  statesmen  de- 
All  at  once  there  came  mounted  on  a  swift  clared  him  impalpable,  but  however  all  the 
charger,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  ofjworl^  heard  him  with  that  emotion  which 
Arabia.  Ho  had  been  apprized  that  he  ever  attends  a  noble  and  harmonious  speech 
should  meet  there  a  western  brother,  and  |  when  it  emanates  from  the  heart  of  a  good 
he  is  oome  to  joust  with  him.  Our  poet  ac-;  man. 

cepts  the  deflance.     The  child  of  Asia,  and       Since  his  entry  to  the  Chamber,  M.  dc 
the  child  of  Enrope,  collected  themselves,  I  Lamartinci  has  not  abandoned  the  worship 
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of  his  first,  of  his  most  glorious  years.  He 
has  attempted  to  march  in  rank,  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  poet,  and  the  duties  of  the 
deputy.  In  1835  he  published,  the  poem 
of  "Jocelyn,"  a  magnificent  picture  of 
passion  sacrificed  to  duty.  For  the  first 
time  he  invoked  the  aid  of  modem  history 
and  dramatic  position,  brilliant  auxiliaries 
which  served  him  with  kindness.    Criticism 


repudiates  not  this  likeness.  He  had 
proclaimed  it  somewhile  before.  "  St. 
Simonism,"  said  he,  '^  has  something  in  it 
of  the  true,  of  the  grand,  and  of  the  fruit- 
ful, the  application  of  Christianism  to  po- 
litical society,  and  the  legislating  in  favor 
of  human  fraternity.  In  this  point  of  view 
I  am  a  Saint  Simonian.  That  which  was 
deficient  in  that  eclipsed  sect,  was  not  the 


has    reproved    him   with   incorrectness   of  idea,  was  not  the  disciples :  it  wanted  only 
style,  and  negligence  in  the  texture  of  this  a'chief,  a  master,  a  regulator.     Theorgani- 


work,  but  the  public  again  found  its  poet, 
whole  as  ever,  in  the  beautiful  pages  which 
reflected  the  rugged  and  savage  nature  of 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny.  After  Joee- 
lyn,  Lamartine  gave  us,  the  ''  F&ll  of  an 
Angel,"  the  second  episode  of  that  vast 
^popcia,  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
east. 

This  was  followed  by  his  poetic  recol- 
lections. These  works  were  not  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  critics,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  latter,  M.  de  Lamartine  professed  to 
despise  mere  poetic  inactivity,  and  to  as- 
pire to  social  labor  for  the  advance  of  so- 
ciety. 

At  the  same  time  that  Lamartine  thus 
met  unaccustomed  repulsions  in  the  literary 
world,  he  grew  greater  at  the  tribune.  The 
Oriental  question  furnished  him  with  an 
occasion  for  developing  his  ideas  on  the 
bases  of  a  new  European  system.  A  warm 
and  eloquent  attack  on  the  punishment  of 
death  ;  some  generous  wordfs  in  favor  of 
foundlings;  a  beautiful  improvisation  in 
which  he  contended  for  classical  studies, 
against  a  rough  jouster,  M.  Arago,  who 
combattcd    for    science 


zers  of  Saint  Simonism  deceived  themselves 
in  declaring  at  once  a  deadly  war,  against 
family,  against  property,  against  religion.  .  . 
They  could  not  conquer  the  world  by  the 
power  of  a  word.  They  converted,  they 
agitated,  they  worked,  and  thoy  changed, 
but  when  an  idea  is  not  practicable  it  is  not 
presentable  to  the  social  world. 

There  remains  to  be  known,  however, 
what  is  the  practical  system  which  M .  La- 
martine presents  to  the  social  world,  that 
system  he  thus  expresses  :  You  say  that  all 
is  dead,  that  there  no  longer  exists  either 
faith  or  belief.  There  is  a  faith, — that  faith 
is  the  general  reason,  the  word  is  its  organ, 
the  press  is  its  apostle ;  it  wishes  to  remake 
in  its  image,  religious  civilizations,  socie- 
ties, and  laws.  It  desires  in  religion,  God 
one  and  perfect  as  the  dogma  :  eternal  mo- 
rality as  the  symbol :  adoration  and  charity 
as  the  worship — in  politics,  humanity  above 
nationalities — in  legislation  man  equal  to 
man,  man  brother  of  man,  Christianity 
made  law."  Such  is  the  political  testa- 
ment of  Lamartine.  That  which  the  poetic 
publicist  desires,  that  is  to  say  universal 

"is 


made   Lamartine  i  fraternity,   and   a   terrestrial    paradise, 
known  in  the  rank  of  a  chief  of  a  column,,  truly  what  all  the  world  wishes  as  well  as 
collected  around  him  a   little  phalanx  of 'himself.     The    question    is,   to   know   by 


choice  men,  and  this  aggregation  was  de- 
corated with  the  name  of  the  Social  Party. 
What  then  is  this  social  party  ?  What 
moreover  is  the  political  idea  of  Lamartine ; 
Placed  outside  the  times,  the  interests,  and 
the  men  of  yesterday,  the  political  system 
of  the  poet  it  is  difficult  to  succinctly  and 
precisely  analyze.  To  the  eyes  of  Lamar- 
tine, in  the  various  commotions  which  had 
agitated  France  since  '89,  there  was  not 
only  a  political  and  local  revolution,  but 
also  a  revolution,  social  and  universal. 
These  partial  overturnings  were  nothing 
but  the  prelude  to  a  general  transforma- 
tion, and  the  world  appeared  to  him  to  be 
soon  called  to  a  complete  renovation  in  its 
ideas,  in  its  manners,  and  its  laws.  Under 
this  point  of  view,  the  doctrine  of  Lamar- 
tine approaches  that  of  St.  Simon.    He 


what  practical  means  the  world  is  to  be 
placed  in  this  position. 

In  that  which  is  connected  with  exterior 
politics,  Lamartine's  thought  is  not  more 
practicable,  but  it  is  more  neat  and  precise. 
It  may  thus  be  reduced  to  its  most  simple 
expression.  «  ♦  •  Europe  is  gorged 
with  inactive  capacities  and  powers,  which 
imperiously  demand  social  employment ; 
but  at  the  same  time  when  the  excess  of 
life  overflows  among  us,  there  is  working  in 
the  East  a  crisis  of  an  inverted  order.  A 
grand  vacuum  offers  itself  there  for  the 
overplus  of  European  faculty  and  popula- 
tion. What  is  to  be  done  then  is  to  turn 
upon  Asia  the  surplus  of  Europe.  How  is 
this  idea  to  be  actualized.^  Lamartine 
says,  that  a  European  congress  should  be 
MBombled)  to  deeree  that  immediately  after 
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the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  (and  he 
sees  it  already  on  the  ground)  each  power 
should  take  possession  of  a  part  of  the  East, 
under  the  title  of  a  protectorate ;  should 
found  on  its  coasts  mode]  towns  destined 
to  relieve  Europe  of  its  exuberant  popula- 
tion ;  should  lead  thither  the  indigent  bj 
the  attraction  of  a  benevolent,  equitable, 
and  regular  organization,  and  should  ap-' 
peal  thus  insensibly  to  Asia  in  the  way  of - 
conversion.     "  In  twenty  years,"  adds  La- 
martine,   ^Hhe   measure  which  I  propose 
would  have  created  prosperous  nations,  and 
millions  of  men  would  be  marching  under 
the  aegis  of  Europe  to  a  new  civilzation."' 
But  remark  that  wis  theory,  presented  here 
in  the  state  of  a  skeleton,  is  adorned  with 
a  magic  of  stylo  so  attractive,  that  the  spirt 
allows  itself  to  be  gently  led  towards  the 
angelic  dream  of  the  candid  soul  of  the 
poet.     We  nearly  forget  that  to  realize  this  \ 
svstem,  which  unrolls  itself  in  twenty  pages, , 
there  would  be  reauired  nothing  less  than  < 
to  change  by  a  stroke  of  a  wand,  minds  and  I 
men,  to  overthrow  empires,  to  make  oonti- 1 
nents  approach  each  other,  and  to  join  by . 
the  bonds  of  mutual  and  durable  sympathy, 
races,  formed  upon  centuries  of  mortal  en- 
mities.    But  M.  Lamartine   accomplishes 
all  these  things  in  twenty  years,  and  with ! 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.    Another  ten  centuries, 
and  perhaps  this  audacious  Utopia  will  be- 
come  a  manorial  right.     Thus  goes  the 
world  !  While  the  crowd  is  painfully  forced 
to  enlarge  the  wheel-rut  deepened  by  the 
generations  passed,  expecting  that  it  will 
leave  to  the  generations  to  come  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  work,  the  poet,  intrepid, 
and  indefatigable  enlightcncv  !  raises  him- '. 
self  to  his  height  above  the  times,  and  cries 
to  the  crowd,  "  Come  to  me."     "  I  have 
not  thy  wings,"  answered  the  crowd.     The 
poet,  uncomprehended  takes  his  flight,  and 
the  crowd  which  could  not  comprehend,  re- 
turns to  its  work. 

In  a  later  analysis,  there  is  in  the  excep- 
tional position  of  Lamartine,  j^mid  the  par- 
ties and  ambitions  which  divide  the  coun- 
try and  the  chamber,  a  character  of  dignity 
i^nd  grandeur  which  well  becomes  the  poet. 
Notwithstanding  his  speech  is  vague,  inde- ' 
cisive,  and  ill  at  ease,  in  the  narrow  andi 
ephemeral  questions,  which  each  session  sees 
born  and  die,  yet  that  speech  enlarges,  for- 1 
tifies,  and  unrolls  itself  harmoniously  color-  j 
ed  and  impDsing,  whenever  it  has  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  intelligence,  or  to  defend 
the  eternal  principles  of  honor,  of  morality, 
and  of  diarity,  on  which  rest  all  human  so- 


dety.  We  recall  that  stormy  day  when  a 
late  minister  had  to  resist  nearly  alone  the 
united  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  orators 
of  the  chamber.  The  minister  succumbed. 
Lamartine  believed  he  saw  in  the  energy  of 
the  attack,  a  spirit  of  systematic  hostility, 
of  covetousness,  or  of  rancor.  His  poet's 
heart  was  indignant ;  he  descended  into  the 
arena,  re-established  the  combat,  and  made 
an  appeal  to  the  country  to  decide  the  vic- 
tory. That  influence  which  Lamartine  some- 
times exorcises  in  the  debates  of  the  cham- 
ber, is  less  due  to  the  eminent  oratorical 
facilities  which  he  possesses,  than  to  the 
morality  of  his  life,  to  the  elevated  instincts 
of  his  nature,  and  above  all  to  the  calm  dis- 
interested, independent,  and  noble  attitude, 
which  he  has  ever  preserved  since  his  entry 
into  the  political  career. 

The  poet  of  Elvira  has  in  hU  general  ap- 
pearance a  something  which  recalls  Bvron. 
There  is  the  same  beauty  of  face  and  look, 
there  are  the  same  habits  of  elegance  and 
dandyism,  the  same  toumurey  a  little  trim- 
med, a  little  English,  perhaps,  but  perfectly 
noble  and  distinguished !  If  you  join  to 
this  to  complete  the  resemblance,  the  train 
of  a  great  lord,  a  sumptuous  hotel,  horses  of 
pure  race,  a  magnificent  chateau,  you  can 
then  conclude  that  since  Tasso  and  Camo- 
ens,  the  times  are  a  little  changed,  and  that 
one  is  permitted  in  our  days  to  bo  a  great 
poet  without  dying  in  an  hospital. 

With  the  late  political  position  of  M.  de 
Lamartine  the  public  is  familiar.  The 
longer  he  has  sate  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties the  more  he  has  seen  cause  to  withdraw 
his  confidence  from  the  King  and  Guizot, 
to  oppose  them,  and  warn  the  country  of 
the  necessity  of  a  fiirm  stand  for  liberty. 
For  this  his  eloquence  has  been  zealously 
and  splendidly  exerted  in  the  Chamber; 
for  this  he  established  the  journal  Bien  Pub- 
lique  ;  but  above  all,  for  this  has  he  written 
his  great  work  the  history  of  the  Girondists, 
which  has  unquestionably  done  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  urge  on  the  era  of  the 
revolution.  During  the  paroxysm  of  this 
great  and  wonderful  change,  Lamartine  has 
maintained  all  expectations  formed  of  him. 
Wise,  firm,  benevolent,  and  disinterested, 
he  resisted  the  rash  claims,  while  he  has 
advocated  the  just  ones  of  the  people.  To 
him,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  of  the 
present  leaders  of  France,  it  is  owing  that 
so  stupendous  a  crisis  has  been  passed  with 
BO  little  outrage,  and  so  much  noble  for- 
bearance.    His  power  upon  the  multitude 
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hi  its  most  agitated  moments  reminds  ns  of 
that  of  Cicero.  From  bis  true  Christian 
faith,  and  the  high  and  generous  principles 
which  he  has  deriyed  from  it,  we  look  for 


[JBly, 

the  introduction  not  only  of  greater  stabi- 
lity into  the  new  government,  but  for  a 
higher  policy '  both  domestic  and  foreign 
than  has  yet  distinguished  state  morality. 


Froa  the  British   Qvftrterly  Eericv. 
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(J  )  "  TV  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning  :  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  for  the  Poison- 
ing  of  Sir  Thomas  Overhwjy  in  the  Tower  of  London^  and  variotis  matters  connected 
therewith^  from  contemporary  MSS.^    By  Andrew  Amos,  Esq.     1847. 

(2)  **  The  Workes  of  the  Most  High  and  Mtghtie  Prince  James j  by  the  Grace  of  Gody 
King  of  Great  Britmn^  France^  and  Ireland^  Blender  of  the  Faith.^^  Published  by 
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(3. )  "  !Z%c  Progresses  of  James  the  First.^^    By  Johk  Nichols. 


"  SmNE,  Titao,  shine, 

Let  thy  sharp  rajrs  be  hurled. 
Not  on  this  UDder  world ; 

For  now,  'tis  none  of  thine. 

No,  no,  'tis  none  of  thine. 

"  But  in  that  sphere, 

Where  wnat  ihine  arms  enfold 
Tarns  all  to  burnished  gold, 
Spend  thy  bright  arrows  there. 

''Of  this  is  he! 

Whose  new  beams  make  onrspriAg. — 
Men  glad,  and  birds  to  sing 
Hymns  of  praise,  joy,  and  glee. — 
Sicg,  ting,  O  this  is  he  V' 

Such  was  one  of  the  least  extravaeant  of 
the  poetic  welcomes,  albeit  ending  with  the 
assertion,  ^^  Earth  has  not  snch  a  king," 
proffered  to  the  '^high  and  mighty  James,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,"  when  he  took 
his  ^'  trinmphant  passage"  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1604,  from  the  Tower,  through  the 
city,  where  Theosophia,  in  '^  a  blue  mantle 
seeded  with  stars ;"  Tamesis,  with  a  crown 
of  sedge  and  reeds ;  Elentheria  in  white ; 
and  Soteria,  ^'  in  carnation,  a  colour  signi- 
fying cheer  and  life  ;"  and  a  host  of  quaint- 
ly dressed  personages,  classical,  legendary, 
and  allegorical,  stood  ready  with  speeches 
in  choice  Latin,  and  most  enphuistical  Eng- 
lish, all  in  honor  of  the  monarch  who  had 
aacceeded  to  the  sceptre  of  the  great  Eliza- 
beth. And  looking  back  on  the  unmatched 
(^ories  of  her  reign,  and  the  disgraceful  rule 
of  her  successor,  we  feel  disgust  at  the  out- 
rageous eulogies  lavished  on  so  worthless  an 
objeati  tad  indignation  at  the  ahortHnghted 


ingratitude  which  turned  so  soon  from  the 
setting  splendors  of  '^  that  bright  occidental 
star,"  to  the  murky  north,  expecting  a  glo- 
rious sunrise. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  dark  pages  of  Stuart  history,  on  which 
we  dwell,  were  a  sealed  book  to  the  men  of 
that  generation — that  the  whole  record  of 
England  in  the  17th  century  was  as  yet  un- 
rolled ;  and  too  heedless  of  the  past,  and 
indulging  in  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  future,  the  nation,  in  its  joyful  welcome 
of  King  James,  gave  but  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  vanity  of  human  expectations. 
But  if,  on  the  day  of  his  triumphant  entry 
into  that  city  which  of  yore  had  welcomed 
her  nobler  Plantagenets,  some  prophet  hand 
could  have  lifted  the  veil,  and  shown  the 
eager  multitudes  the  clouds  and  darkness, 
where  hope  pointed  to  a  sun-burst  of  glory, 
how  deep  and  prolonged  a  wail  would  have 
mingled  with  their  exulting  pteans. 

Althoi^gh  at  the  first  glance  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  general  delight  of 
the  people  at  ^e  accession  of  James  of  Scot- 
land, on  closer  view  wo  shall  perceive  the 
motives  that  swayed  many  minds.  While 
with  some,  the  honors  and  emoluments 
which  a  new  reign  always  offers — while  with 
others,  that  natural  love  of  what  is  new,  pre- 
vailed— ^with  many,  the  accession  of  James 
was  hailed  as  the  advent  of  better  dajrs  for 
religion.  The  hi^h  church  policy  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  councils  ofcElizabcth, 
from  the  death  of  Lord  Burghley,  certainly 
went  far  to  weaken  her  popularity  during 
the  last  yean  of  her  reign.    Now,  from  the 
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king,  who  had  been  brought  np  nnder  the 
tutelage  of  Greorge  Bnchanan,  the  friend 
of  CalTin,  and  Besa,  and  Knox — the  King, 
in  whose  dominions  alone  the  Genevan  dis- 
oq>line  was  established, — snrely  to  him,  be- 
yond all  others,  might  they  confidently  look 
for  relief  from  the  yoke  of  a  rigorous  con- 
formity, and  the  crushing  tyranny  of  the 
ecolesiastical  courts.  And  then,  too,  the 
pupil  of  Buchanan,  the  fierce  denouncer  of 
regal,  no  less  than  priestly  tyranny,  could 
not  but  have  imbibed  principles  more  in 
unison  with  old  English  feeling  jbhan  those 
of  the  haughty  Tudors ;  and,  all  unconscious 
of  the  right  royal  manifestoes  enshrined 
in  his  precious  '^Basilicon  Doron,"  they 
prepared  to  view  in  the  new  monarch  a 
maintainer  of  their  ancient  liberties. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  his  short- 
lived popularity  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  James  of  Scotland  was  the  candidate 
for  the  English  crown,  to  whom  that  idol  of 
the  people,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  proffer- 
ed his  warmest  service,  and  for  whom  he 
suffered  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  queen, 
which  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  The  ex- 
treihe  popularity  of  this,  the  last  and  most 
unfortunate  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  Essex, 
has  scarcely  been  duly  estimated.  We  were 
much  struck  when  lately  turning  over  the 
oollection  of  the  '*  Roxburgh  Ballads,"  to 
find  that,  while  in  the  whole  there  are 
scarcely  a  score  of  ballads  referring  to  poli- 
tical events,  two  are  lamentations  over  the 
untimely  fate  of  our  ^^  jewel,"  the  ''  good 
Earl  of  Essex."  We  need  scarcely  remark 
that  much  mystery  hanss  over  the  circum- 
stances of  his  so  called  treason ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  in  these  ballads  how  earnest- 
ly this  crime  is  disclaimed.  *'*'  Count  him 
not  like  to  Champion,"  says  the  writer  of 
the  one  entitled,  ^^  The  Earl  of  Essex's  last 
good  night :" — 

**  Those  traitorous  men  of  BabingtoD ; 
Nor  like  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Bv  whom  a  number  were  undone ; — 
He,  never  yet,  hurt  mother's  son. 
His  quarrel  still  maintains  the  right, 
For  which  the  tears  my  face  down  run, 
When  I  think  of  his  last  good  night.". 

Now  we  think  in  this  there  is  a  covert  al- 
lusion to  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  recog- 
nition of  James  as  the  queen's  successor. 
Westmoreland  and  Babington's  plots  were 
expressly  to  place  Mary  on  the  throne ;  but 
Efi»ex,  in  his  '^quarrel,"  maintained  the 
right — the  right  of  a  Protestant  prince,  as 
well  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  after  the 


death  of  its  rightful  possessor.  In  the 
other  ballad,  which  laments  that, 

"  Sweet  England's  pxide  is  gone  1 

Welladay,  welladmy, — 
Which  makes  her  sigh  and  moan 

Evermore  still*' — 

after  a  recapitulation  of  his  many  gallant 
services  in  the  Low  Countries,  Ireland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  hints  of  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  he  was  regarded,  the  bal- 
ladist  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  But  all  could  not  prevail, 

Welladay.  welladay, 
His  deedes  aid  not  avail, 

More  was  the  pity. 
He  was  condemned  to  die 

For  treason  certainly, — 
But  God  that  sits  on  high 

Knoweth  all  things." 

And  probably  the  thousands  by  whom 
these  ballads  were  sung  knew  much  more 
than  history  has  handed  down  to  us. 

But  however  highly  the  anticipations  of 
the  people  had  been  originally  raised,  much 
had  been  done  already,  in  the  short  space  of 
eleven  months,  by  the  perverse  self-will  of 
the  monarch  who  arrogated  to  himself  that 
most  inappropriate  of  all  titles,  '^  the  Bri- 
tish Solomon,"  to  disabuse  their  credulity. 
The  *'  mock  conference  at  Hampton  Court,'' 
and  the  elevation  of  Bancroft  to  the  archi- 
cpiscopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  had  proved 
to  the  Puritan  party  the  fallacy  of  their 
hopes ;  while  the  fskvors  lavished  on  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  the  betrayer  of  Essex,  and 
especially  upon  Robert  Cecil,  his  direst  and 
most  inveterate  enemy,  showed  that  grate- 
ful remembrance  had  little  place  in  the 
heart  of  King  James.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
this  ^'  triumphant  passage"  itself  aided  the 
waning  popularity  of  the  monarch  ;  for,  al- 
though on  this  occasion  he  ambled  along  on 
^'a  dainty  white  jennet,"  beneath  a  canopy 
borne  by  eight  splendidly  dressed  attend- 
ants, yet  his  awkward  figure,  rendered  more 
awkward  by  ^^  his  doublets  stuffed  stiletto 
proof,"  his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth, 
his  eyes  large,  and  ever  rolling  about,  and  his 
peculiarly  ungraceful  mode  of  riding,  stoop*- 
ing  almost  as  though  to  clutch  the  mane, 
must  have  rendered  him,  as  to  his  personal 
appearance,  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  po- 
pulace, who  remembered  the  stately  self- 
possession  and  queenly  dignity  of  the  aged 
Elizabeth.  With  greater  penetration  than 
he  evinced  on  more  important  subjects, 
James  soon  discovered  that  he  had  not  the 
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qualities  to  befit  him  for  a  popular  monaroh ; 
so  after  this  procession,  he  kept  himself — 
far  more  than  our  former  kings — from  ap- 
pearing in  public  on  solemn  occasions ;  and 
from  hence  forward  the  outrageous  compli-. 
ments  which  Dekker  and  Beaumont,  and  es- 
pecially Ben  Jonson,  awaited  to  ]ay  at  his 
feet,  were  pronounced  at  Whitehall,  or 
Theobald's,  instead  of  being  chorussed  with 
loud  music  at  Aldgatc  or  Temple  Bar. 

James,  in  withdrawing  thus  from  the  irreve- 
rent gaze  of  his  subjects,  did  not,  however, 
intend  that  he  should  be  forgotten.  On  the 
contrary,  perhaps  no  monardi  ever  took  such 
pains  to  keep  himself  in  the  minds,  though 
certainly  not  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Never, 
from  the  time  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  to 
that  of  the  journey  of  Prince  Charles  into 
Spain,  did  any  reign  present  so  many 
strange  and  mysterious  episodes.  To  one 
of  these — in  its  relation  both  to  the  king 
and  to  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the 
time,  the  most  important  of  all — wo  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer ;  wo  must,  however, 
ere  passing,  take  a  slight  view  of  the  court 
and  court  manners.  Here,  the  state  of 
things  was  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  that  of 
his  grandson  at  the  Restoration.  Just  as 
the  sober  state  of  the  Protectorate  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  license  and  frivolity  of  Charles 
the  Second's  court,  so  the  solemn  magni- 
ficence, the  stately  and  formal  observances 
of  Elizabeth's  court,  gave  way  to  a  license 
of  speech  and  conduct,  a  taste  for  extrava-' 
gance,  and  an  endless  round  of  dissipation, 
at  which  the  learned  queen  and  her  deco- 
rous ladies  in  waiting,  and  her  grave  minis- 
ters of  state,  would  havo  stood  aghast.  The 
chief  agent  in  this  change  was  the  queen,  a 
woman  of  weak  mind  and  strong  will ;  whose 
eager  love  of  dissipation  had  been  whetted 
by  the  privations  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected  in  Scotland,  and  who  seems,  from 
her  inordinate  love  of  expense,  to  have 
really  believed  that  ^'  London  streets  were 
paved  with  gold. "  Unfortunately,  scarcely 
a  nobleman  of  Elizabeth's  days  remained  to 
teach,  by  his  example,  a  better  way.  The 
old  courtiers  of  the  queen  had  almost  all 
grown  old  with  their  aged  mistress,  and 
had  preceded,  or  swiftly  followed  her  to  the 
tomb  ;  while  to  them  had  succeeded  the 
younger  courtiers  of  the  king,  whose  charac- 
ter is  so  minutely  and  truthfully  described 
in  the  well-known  old  ballad  of  '^  The  Old 
and  the  Young  Courtier."  For. the  swift 
and  general  deterioration  of  manner  which 
the  court  of  James  exhibited,  we  think 
we  may  refer  to  the  inflaenoe  of  France, 


— an  influence  which,  from  that  period 
to  the  present  day,  has  ever  been  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  to  our  land.  During 
the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  our 
relations  with  Franco  wore  too  precarious 
to  allow  of  our  young  nobles  making  any 
lengthened  stay  there,  while  the  characters  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  of  the  Guises  pre- 
vented their  cautious  fathers  from  desiring 
it.  With  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, all  danger  seemed  to  have  ceased; 
England  and  France  joined  in  a  steadfast 
league  ;  and  because  popish  machinations, 
and  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  no 
longer  to  be  feared,  even  our  wariest  states- 
men seem  to  have  been  blinded  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  sons  becoming  familiar- 
ized with  the  open  profligacy  of  a  court 
which  still  retained  its  bad  pre-eminence  of 
being  the  most  licentious  in  Europe. 

It  was  from  thence  that  the  greater  free- 
dom of  speech  and  manners,  the  endless 
round  of  frivolous,'  though  expensive  amuse- 
ments, and  the  darker  crimes  of  plots  that 
scrupled  at  no  means  for  their  attainment, 
of  secret  poisonings — most  abhorrent  of  all 
to  true  English  feeling,  came. 

A  court  presided  over  by  a  woman  as 
vain,  as  extravagant,  and  as  eagerly  devoted 
to  pleasure,  as  Anne  of  Denmark,  present- 
ed necessarily  great  attractions  to  the  young 
nobility,  and  afforded  likewise  a  favorable 
arena,  in  which  the  aspirants  for  royal  fa- 
vor could  struggle  into  notice.  Although 
King  James  evinced  but  little  taste  for  the 
masques  and  revels  on  which  Inigo  Jones 
lavisned  so  much  expensive  machinery,  and 
Daniels,  and  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  and 
Bon  Jonson,  so  much  fine  poetry,  he  was 
yet  flattered  by  the  compliments  which  in- 
variably formed  the  conclusion.  He  was 
also  gratified  by  the  opportunities  thus  af- 
forded of  arraying  himself  in  kingly  state, 
and  surrounding  himself  with  a  splendid 
cortege;  in  short,  enacting,  as  his  subservi- 
ent chaplains  declared,  ^'  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,"  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  his 
countrymen,  who  pressed  to  behold  him,  in 
numbers  that  bade  fair  to  create  a  famine 
in  the  land.  Thus  the  queen  continued 
without  restraint  in  her  course  of  dissipa- 
tion ;  while  the  people  cast  many  a  wonder- 
ing gaze  at  a  court,  where  the  noblest  la- 
dies, even  the  queen  herself,  toolc  part  as 
actresses  in  the  masques,  although,  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  no  woman  had  ap- 
peared, even  on  the  public  stage,  and  where 
the  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  gaming 
and  hard  drinking,  while,  to  obtain  Aicans 
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for  their  eztravagant  expenditure,  places 
were  openly  set  np  for  sale,  and  bribes  re- 
ceived almost  as  openly  from  foreign  poWers. 
No  wonder  was  it  that  the  people  soon 
began  to  look  back  with  fond  recollections 
to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth ;  more  especial- 
Ij)  when  the  kiog,  who  certainly  in  his 
policy  more  resembled  Rehoboam  than  his 
wiser  father,  began  to  assume  a  power,  and 
to  advance  his  prerogative,  far  beyond  what- 
ever she  had  attempted.  But  the  popular 
feelinff  mi;st  have  something  to  cling  to^ 
some  hope  of  better  days,  although  as  yet 
far  distant ;  and  this  feding  found  an  ob- 
ject, this  hope  a  stay,  in  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  crown;  Prince  Henry  Frederic,  who, 
although  a  mere  boy,  was  already  distin- 
guished by  no  ordinary  gifts  and  attain- 
ments. The  important  part  which  this  boy 
might  eventually  take  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope seems  to  have  been  early  recognised  by 
the  continental  powers ;  for  even  in  the  year 
1606,  when  he  had  but  just  attained  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  we  find,  in  a  letter  of 
John  Pory,  that  "  the  old  Venetian,  Lieger, 
presented  a  new  Lieger,  called  Justinian, 
to  the  king  and  the  prince ;  1  say  to  the 
prince,  for  they  delivered  a  letter  to  him^ 
from  the  seignory,  as  well  as  to  the  king." 
During  the  same  year,  we  find  the  French 
ambassador,  Borderie,  thus  writing : — 
^^  None  of  his  pleasures  savor  in  the  least  of 
a  child — he  studies  two  hours  in  the  day, 
and  employs  the  rest  of  his  time  in  tossing 
the  pike,  leaping,  shooting  with  the  bow, 
throwing  the  bar,  or  vaulting,  or  some  other 
exercise  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  never  idle." 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  all  these 
athletic  exercises  were  the  favorite  and  time- 
hallowed  sports  of  the  English  people. 
Borderie,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  that  with 
|preat  kindness  to  his  dependents,  he  exhib- 
ited such  zeal  and  energy,  exerting  *'  his 
whole  strength  to  compass  what  ho  desires, 
that  he  is  already  feared  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  appears  greatly  apprehen- 
sive of  the  prince's  ascendancy."  Now, 
when  we  remember  that  this  description  is 
not  the  eulogy  of  an  English  coartier,  anx- 
ious to  gain  the  smiles  of  the  future  mo- 
narch, but  the  confidential  report  of  a  fo- 
reign ambassador,  pledged  by  his  office  to 
five  a  faithful  account  of  the  state  of  things 
ere  ;  when  we  remember,  too,  that  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  then  so  feared  and  honor- 
ed, so  wary  too,  would  scarcely  have  risked 
the  displeasure  of  the  father,  by  compli- 
menting his  heir,  unless  that  heir  were  well 
known  to  be  no  common  character*  we  may 


well  perceive  that  Prince  Henry  was  des- 
tined, had  he  lived,  to  take  a  commanding 
part  in  swaying  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

James  the  First  never  exhibited  any  of 
the  domestic  affections  ;  of  him  it  might  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Madame  Geofrin,  re- 
specting a  French  philosopher,  that  ^'  hea- 
ven had  given  him  a  morsel  of  brains,  but 
not  a  bit  of  heart."  The  "morsel  of 
brains"  which  fell  to  the  British  Solomon's 
share  was  indeed  a  modicum,  but  of  natu- 
ral affection  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
destitute.  No  wonder  was  it,  therefore, 
that  he  soon  began  to  view  his  gifted  son 
with  an  hostility  that  in  a  few  years  deep- 
ened into  hatred.  But  although  love  of 
wife  or  children  could  not  be  charged  upon 
James  the  First,  no  king,  except,  perhaps, 
Edward  the  Second,  ever  became  more  the 
victim  of  favoritism.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  England,  to  the  day  that  he  drew 
his  last  bfeath,  one  royal  favorite  after  an- 
other swayed  him  at  their  will,  and  exhibit- 
ed to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  king  ever 
boasting  of  his  absolute  power,  but,  in  re- 
ality, the  very  servant  of  their  caprices. 

The  first  favorite  was  Sir  Philip  Herbert, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Montgomery,  whose 
claims  on  the  king's  partiality  consisted  of 
"  comeliness  of  person,"  and  "  a  know- 
ledge of  horses  and  dogs  ;"  but  the  star  of 
his  ascendant  soon  waned  before  the  influ- 
ence of  a  young  Scottish  adventurer,  of 
whose  early  life  and  family,  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known.  This  was  Robert  Carr, 
subsequently  that  Earl  of  Somerset,  whose 
participation  in  the  Overbury  murder  led  to 
"  the  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning. "  Even  the 
latest  researches  cannot  determine  the  ex- 
act time  when  Carr  first  appeared  at  court, 
nor  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
first  introduced  to  the  king.  Perhaps  the 
generally  received  story  may  be  correct, 
that  some  time  during  the  year  1606,  while 
engaged  as  page  to  some  Scotch  gentleman, 
at  a  tilting  match,  when  about  to  present 
the  shield  and  device  of  his  master  to  the 
king,  he  fell,  and  broke  his  leg;  that  James, 
moved  at  his  suffering,  and  struck  with  his 
fine  person,  ordered  his  own  surgeons  to  at- 
tend him,  visited  him  daily,  and  took  him 
into  such  high  favor,  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
popular  opinion  could  only  believe  that 
witchcraft  must  have  been  employed.  The 
personal  appearance  of  this  youth  was,  how- 
over,  his  only  claim  on  the  king's  favor. 
He  was  miserably  deficient  in  education, 
and  from  his  after  conduct  he  appears  to 
have  been,  if  not  weak-minded,  certainly 
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possessed  of  a  very  moderate  share  of  ca- 
pacity,  and  of  very  little  energy.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  James  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  tutor  to  his  fa- 
vorite ;  bat  that  he  appointed  a  gentleman 
of  the  court  to  that  duty  is  more  correct ; 
and  that  gentleman  was  ^^  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury." 

Not  the  least  strange  and  melancholy 
view  which  this  period  presents,  is  the  aw- 
ful prostitution  of  fine  talents  and  splendid 
abilities.  No  other  court,  save  that  of 
James  the  First,  could  exhibit  a  Williams 
openly  acknowledging  the  meanest  subservi- 
ency, exultiug  in  the  most  degrading  ser- 
vility, merely  that  he  might  obtain  that  fa- 
vor, which  his  acuteness  aud  shrewd  busi- 
ness talents  would  have  undoubtedly  pro- 
cured him  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
no  other  period  could  have  shown  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  Ba- 
con, supplicating,  in  language  absolutely  re- 
volting, for  the  smiles  and  patronage  of  that 
pedant  king,  whom  he  must  have  loathed 
in  his  inmost  heart.  And  thus  we  find  the 
poets  of  that  day ;  indeed,  almost  all  the 
writers,  although  often  dwelling  on  pure  and 
lofty  themes,  yet  ready  at  the  command  of 
the  king,  or  the  wish  of  his  profligate  cour- 
tiers, to  indite  the  grossest  ribaldry,  or  en- 
shrine in  graceful  numbers  the  most  outrar 
geous  falsehoods.  What  contrasts  do  the 
more  serious  poems  of  these  writers  present, 
not  excepting  Donne,  to  the  shameless  eu- 
logies on  courtly  patrons,  to  the  more 
shameless  intrigues  for  place,  in  which  near- 
ly all  of.  them  were  involved  !  Here  are 
*'  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir  Thomas 
Over  bury,"  the  tenth  edition,  published 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death ; 
and  here  is  his  melancholy,  intellectual  face, 
with  sad,  earnest  eyes,  that  seem  to  ask  our 
pity.  And  what  a  startling  contrast  do  his 
works  present  to  his  character — his  charac- 
ter as  developed  by  later  researches :  the 
accomplished  but  false-hearted  courtier, 
who  ''  exercised,  for  several  years,  the  ex- 
traordinary vocation  of  imparting  ideas  and 
language  to  the  £arl  of  Somerset,  as  to  a 
puppet,  who,  bv  means  of  his  secret  sug- 

festions,  moved  the  inclinations  of  King 
ames  which  way  he  would,  and  fascinated 
the  beauties  of  the  court,"  appears  here  as 
the  exile  from  some  pleasant  country  soli- 
tude, yearning  after  rural  scenes  and  simple 
pleasures  ;  dwelling  fondly  on  reminiscen- 
ces of  country  life — not  idly  "  babbling  of 
green  fields,"  but  sadly  and  longingly  re- 
calling their  freshness  and  beaaty;  eadil 


minute  recollection,  too,  of  the  shady  lanes, 
the  hedffe-row  flowers,  '^  the  scent  of  the 
new-maae  haycock."  And  how  passing 
strange  does  it  seem,  to  find  the  very  writer 
of  the  Earl  of  Somerset's  love-letters  to  that 
profligate  girl,  the  Countess  of  Essex,  fin- 
ishing off  with  such  minute  and  loving 
touches  his  graceful  picture  of  '^  the  fair 
and  happy  milkmaid,"  who,  ^^  though  she 
be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silkworm, 
is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better  wear- 
ing;" who  "fears  no  manner  of  ill,  be- 
cause she  means  none  ;  and  is  never  alone, 
because  still  accompanied  with  old  songs, 
honest  thoughts,  and  prayers. "  How  strange 
and  sad  it  is,  that  a  writer  whose  tenden- 
cies seem  to  have  pointed  so  strongly  to- 
wards the  gentle  and  the  pure,  should  have 
passed  his  days  in  such  society,  and  been 
so  deeply  involved  in  that  ^^  mystery  of 
iniquity"— even  as  yet  not  wholly  fathom- 
ed, for  the  concealment  of  which  his  life 
was  sacrificed  !  Forty  pages  of  eulogistic 
verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  of- 
fered by  as  many  admirers,  lamenting  ^'  the 
untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
poisoned  in  the  Tower,"  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  attest  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  so 
generally  felt  for  his  hard  fate ;  but  little, 
indeed,  did  the  writers  imagine  that  the 
victim  of  the  Countess  of  Essex  was  the  vic- 
tim of  stern  justice.  For  placing  this  point 
in  a  light,  clear  as  evidence  short  of  actual 
demonstration  can  make  it,  our  acknow- 
ledgments are  due  to  Mr.  Amos. 

The  progress  of  the  events  to  which  we 
are  about  to  direct  the  reader's  attention, 
will  be  made  clearer  by  our  again  referring 
to  Prince  Henry.  While  his  royal  father  was 
engaged  in  heaping  wealth  and  honors  on 
the  new  favorite,  in  relieving  the  pressure 
of  the  laws  against  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  increasing  their  severity  against  the 
puritans,  and  in  making  most  marvellous 
speeches  in  the  Star-Chamber  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  thfi  church  and  the  planting  of 
forest  trees,— not  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
but  for  "  our  deer,"  and  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, which,  in  the  speech  in  1609,  is 
coupled  with  the  equally  important  ques- 
tion— a  question  which  alone  would  prove 
to  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  King  James's 
fitness  for  rule— the  preservation  of  his 
partridges,* — while    these,  together   with 

*  This  speech  in  1609,  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  works  of  the  hieh  and  migfhty  king 
James,  is  auite  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  in  the  ear- 
nesbiess  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of  his  par- 
tridge^ it  qoita  paUietic.  **  Ye  know  my  delight  in 
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the  son  vu  iteatfily  advancing  in  the  i 
fections  of  the  people,  and  respect  of  forei 
powers.  Most  Bingularty,  the  son  of  a  < 
tholic  mother,  and  of  a  father  who  bat 
poritaniam  with  a  atedfastness  which 
never  exhibited  in  better  things,  grow  ' 
serious,  strictiv  moral,  and  with  an  eride 
leaning  towards  that  very  ajstem  which  1 
father  so  detested.     Ere  liia  appesranoe 

fablio  life,  the  puritans  ezaltingly  told  h( 
rince  Henry  commanded  the  strict  obaei 
anoe  of  the  Sabbath  by  all  hta  honsehnl 
and  imposed  penalties  on  profane  awearic 
and  declared  with  eager  vehemence  his  d 
testation  of  Spain  and  Catholicism.  In  a 
dition  to  bia  lovo  of  athletic  exercises,  He 
ry  took  great  interest  both  in  engineerii 
and  shipping,  and  openly  expressed  his  d 
termination  to  patronise  men  of  skill  ai 
enterprise.  All  this  endeared  him  to  t! 
people  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  b 
came  an  object  of  increasing  jealousy  ai 
dislike  to  bb  father.  On  tbo  Twelfth  IS'igl: 
1610,  Frinco  Henry  made  bis  first  appea 
ancc  aa  principal  challenger  at  the  Barriei 
and  we  think  the  apeeches  rcoitcd  on  tt 
ocoaaion,  and  which  wcro  fumiabod  by  B< 
Jonson,  strongly  show  the  jealous  f«eUi 
irith  which  the  hero  of  the  day  waa  rcgar 
tid  by  the  court  party.  Throughout  tl 
whole.  Prince  Hcdit  scarcely  receives 
compliment ;  his  warlike  tastes  are  alludi 
to  almost  with  censnre,  while  the  king 
held  np,  in  extravagantly  compUmonta 
straina,  as  the  sole  object  of  imitatio 
The  prince  was  now  sixteen,  and  tbo  tin 
for  his  solemn  inauguration  as  Prince 
Wales  had  arrived.  This  ceremony  w 
performed  with  great  magnificence,  jnst  t 
ter  the  assassination  of  Henry  of  Fran 
had  startled  and  shocked  the  whole  natio 
It  has  been  argued,  from  the  expense  la 
ished  on  this  festival,'and  from  the  gre 

of  yourselves  ■ 
■maly  Tor  prnei 
Jng  the  game  Ihat  bree<ls  in  my  groundB,  eiccp 
eoat  a  tvfi  vnr  aU  ny  grauiui,  or  else  put  vervi 
lo  the  putridge  feet  with  my  aimn  upon  Ibem 
mj  bawka  have,  ocherwlw  I  know  not  bow  ch 
■ball  be  known  lo  be  dw  Ung's" 


respect  paid  to  the  prince,  that  James  was 
not  hostile  to  his  son,  but  anxiooa  to  give 
him  due  honor.  We  mnst,  however,  re- 
member that  Jamea  was  a  perfect  master  of 
dissimulation,  and  that  refusal  of  tiio  usoal 
honors  to  the  heir  apparent — honors  which 
had  not  been  paid  for  more  than  a  hundred 

^eara,  would  have  irritated  the  spirit  of  a 
anghty  youth,  and  of  his  many  admirers, 
and  probably  precipitated  that  open  rap- 
ture, which  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  would  take  place  ere  long.  Daring 
these  splendid  festivals,  Prince  Henry  waa 
"  the  admired  of  all  beholder^  :"  his  skil- 
ful management  of  the  lanoe  and  swcrd, 
his  noble  bearing,  his  admirable  horseman- 
ship— all  fixed  the  attention  of  the  higher 
classes  upon  bim  ;  and  when,  jnst  after,  to 
do  honor  to  that  able  ahipwrigbt,  Fhinaas 
Pette,  on  whom  he  had  already  bestowed 
his  patronage,  he  rode  across  Blackheath, 
in  the  midst  of  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  to  Woolwich,  and  although  the  day 
waa  so  tempestnous,  going  on  board  the 
vcaael  which  he  was  to  name  at  her  launch- 
ing, his  hardy  spirit,  bis  fearlesancss,  gave 
him  cijual  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
oommons.  There  is  something  very  char- 
acteristic in  the  minute  account  Phineag 
Pette  gives  of  this  proud  day  to  him.  How 
bis  highness,  when  the  huge  hull  bad  floated 
into  the  middle  of  the  Channel,  took  tite 
standing  cup,  filled  with  choice  wine,  drank 
to  the  success  of  the  good  ship,  and  then 
dashing  the  remainder  at  the  head,  named 
her  "  The  Prince  Royal."  And  how  "  bis 
highness  went  down  to  the  platform  of  the 
cook-room,  where  the  ship's  beer  stood, 
and  there  finding  an  old  can  without  a  lid, 
went  and  drew  it  full  of  beer  himself,  and 
drank  it  off  to  the  health  of  the  lord  admi- 
ral, and  caused  him,  with  the  rest  of  his 
attendants,  to  do  the  like."  When  bad 
the  high  and  mighty  James  ever  displayed 
the  like  (onAofflie — when  had  ever  his  pam- 
pered minion  Cair  shown  snob  hearty  feel- 
ing > 

That  between  two  youths,  placed  as 
Princo  Henry  and  Carr  were,  feelings  of 
the  bitterest  hoatilitv  should  spring  up,  was 
inevitable.  The  fondneas  which  might  have 
been  gracefully  bestowed  on  a  son,  James 
choae  to  laviah  on  his  voung  favorite  ;  and 
that  young  favorite  well  knew  that  the  very 

Soalitiea  which  had  fascinated  tbo  father, 
ad  excited  the  contempt  of  that  son.  It  is 
tnio,  that  Carr,  by  himself,  as  he  eventnol- 
ly  found,  was  almost  powerless  for  good,  at 
ror  evil ;  bal,  aided  by  his  tutor  Oreibni;,' 
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to  whoso  political  talents  Bacon  bears  tes- 
timony, the  king's  favorite  was  scarcely  to 
be  despised  even  by  the  heir  apparent. 
There  were  others,  too,  in  the  council,  hos- 
tile to  Prince  Henry.  The  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, whom  ho  always  disliked,  was  prime 
minister  ;  and  since  the  death  of  Lord  Dor- 
set, and  the  elevation  of  Salisbury  to  the 
ofl&ce  of  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, a  statesman  grown  grey  in  plots 
and  intrigues, — one  who,  with  true  Machi- 
avellian policy,  scrupled  at  no  measures, 
bad  become  Lord  Privy  Seal.  With  him 
was  associated  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk— a  nobleman  more  thun  suspected  of 
having  received  bribes  from  Spain,  and  it 
was  his  beautiful,  but  mpst  profligate  and 
depraved  eldest  daughter,  who  had  been 
married,  when  a  mere  child,  to  the  young 
Earl  of  Essex,  but  who  was  now,  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  disguise,  the  para- 
mour of  Robert  Carr.  The  story  that  Prince 
Henry  was  in  this  oaso  a  rival  of  the  favor- 
ite, seems  utterly  apocryphal.  The  prince, 
who  so  vehemently  and  constantly  protested 
against  ^^  a  popish  match,"  would  scarcely 
have  looked  with  much  favor  on  a  family 
of  known  popish  principles ;  nor  can  we  be- 
lieve that  a  youth,  always  characterized  by 
the  strictest  attention  to  moral  and  religi- 
ous duties,  would,  of  all  the  beauties  of  his 
father's  court,  have  selected  one,  not  only 
of  most  questionable  conduct,  but  actually 
a  married  woman.  But  the  close  and  fami- 
liar intercourse  of  Carr  with  that  branch  of 
the  Howard  family,  in  consequence  of  this 
intrigue,  must  have  irritated  Prince  Henry 
greatly.  The  political  skill,  of  which  the 
favorite  was  utterly  destitute,  could  now  be 
aided  by  the  threescore  years'  experience 
of  that  wariest  and  most  unscrupulous  of 
statesmen.  Lord  Northampton,  who  now 
joined  with  Overbury  in  the  task  of  ruling 
him,  who  ruled  their  royal  master. 

We  have  gone  over  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars more  minutely,  because  we  think  these 
political  relations  have  been  too  much  over- 
looked by  writers  who  have  taken  up  this 
portion  of  our  history ;  and  thus  a  contest 
in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  favorite  and 
his  associates,  all  was  to  bo  gained,  or  all 
lost,  has  been  viewed  as  a  mere  squabble 
of  two  self-willed  boys.  The  character  of 
the  agents,  too,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
estimated.  ^'  The  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,"  the  writer  of  graceful  prose  and 
Terse,  who,  according  to  the  received  ver- 
sion, was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  revengefal  girl,  and  there 


poisoned,  was  not  the  amiable,  conscien- 
tious friend  of  Carr,  who,  shocked  at  his 
attachment  to  Lady  Essex,  endeavored  to 
show  him  his  guilt.  Overbury  was  the 
main  agent  in  the  intrigue, — writing  in  his 
pupil's  name,  and  with  all  the  skill  and 
grace  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  prac- 
tise, the  very  letters  that  urged  his  suit. 
It  is  very  probable  that  Overbury  was  bri- 
bed to  this  by  Northampton,  whom  Weldon 
represents  as  having  incited  his  niece  to 
seduce  Carr  by  her  blandishments ;  and  that 
during  this  time  Overbury  was  most  sedu- 
lously courted  both  by  Northampton  and 
Suffolk,  we  have  the  testimony  of  their  let- 
ters. 

The  character  of  Prince  Henry,  too,  es- 
pecially in  connexion  with  continental  poli- 
tics has,  we  think,  been  strangely  overlook- 
ed. That  he  was  a  warlike,  energetic, 
haughty  spirit,  we  have  already  seen,  and 
that  his  principles,  tpo,  verged  closely  on 
puritanism.  Now,  if  we  glance  at  the 
state  of  Europe  in  1610,  we  shall  perceive 
that  a  prince  thus  qualified  could  net  but 
be  an  object  of  intense  interest  both  to 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, Spain  was  still  the  ruling  power};  but 
the  Dutch  had  just  achieved  their  indepen- 
dence, and  had  concluded  a  truce  for  twelve 
years.  In  Germany,  the  feeble  sway  jOf 
Rudolph  had  encouraged  the  formation  of 
the  Evangelic  Union,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Catholic  League  on  the  other,  and 
preparations  were  openly  making  for  a  war- 
faro,  which,  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
— an  event  obviously  not  far  distant, — 
would  rage  with  unexampled  bitterness.  In 
the  formation  of  the  Evangelic  Union,  the 
hopes  of  the  protest  ants  had  been  fixed  on 
Henry  of  France, — ^but  the  dagger  of  Raval- 
liac  had  arrested  those  hopes,  and  that  im- 
portant kingdom  was  now  under  the  feeble 
sway  of  a  child  but  nine  years  old.  Thus 
it  was  to  England  alone  that  the  continent- 
al Protestants  could  look, — even  as  fifty 
years  before  they  had  looked,  and  were  not 
disappointed.  And  strangely  providential 
must  it  have  appeared  to  a  marvelling  age, 
that  the  heir  of  England's  crown,  whoso 
mother  was  an  avowed  Catholic,  whose 
father  always  leant  towards  Spain,  and 
whoso  wavering  counsels  were  in  direct  op- 
position to  those  of  the  great  Elizabeth, — 
that  this  prince  should,  from  his  earliest 
years,  have  so  heartily  taken  up  the  cause 
of  Protestantism,  should  have  already  de- 
clared it  his  first  and  most  cherished  wish 
to  fling  down  the  gauntlet  to  hated  Spain, 
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and  stand  forth  the  champion  of  the  re- 
formed faith.  And  then  his  very  name. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  ore  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  France,  how  bravely  had  he 
fought  the  battles  of  Protestantism,  and 
how  had  his  life  but  as  now,  been  sacrificed 
to  Jesuit  revenge  !  But  here  was  another 
Henry,  the  future  King  of  England,  enter- 
ing on  the  stage  of  public  life,  just  as  the 
other  bad  been  snatched  away— endowed 
with  every  gift  that  should  fit  him  for  his 
high  calling, — surely  he  was  to  be  their 
chosen  leader,  surely  all  combined  to  set 
a  seal  upon  him  for  this  very  work  ! 

In  tracing  the  events  of  the  two  following 
years,  wo  shall  find  Prince  Henry  gradually 
but  firmly  extending  his  influence.  As  the 
head  of  an  immense  household,  we  find  him 
ordering  and  arranging  its  affairs,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  "  more 
like  a  grave,  wise,  ancient,  than  a  young 
prince  ;"  and  we  also  find  him  sternly  op- 
posing the  proposals  of  his  father  for  his 
marriage.  The  unexpected  succession  of 
Abbot  to  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  although 
it  seems  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  caprice 
of  James,  gratifii^d  the  young  prince,  as  we 
know,  highly;  but  in  the  spring  of  1611, 
he  must  have  experienced  much  vexation  at 
his  father's  creating  his  worthless  favorite. 
Viscount  Rochester.  Another  act  of  the 
king's,  more  fatal,  we  believe,  to  Prince 
Henry  than  aught  beside,  also  took  place 
this  year,  although  probably  scarcely  noticed 
at  ^the  time; — this  was  the  invitation  of 
Theodore  May  erne,  a  physician  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  French  capital,  to  P^ngland, 
to  bocomo  the  king's  first  physician.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
accompanying  this  invitatipn ;  could  these 
be  ascertained,  we  should  probably  obtain 
an  important  clue  to  the  mysterious  events 
that  followed. 

In  May,  1612,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  died, 
just  while  negotiations  were  going  on  for 
the  marriage  of  the  king's  children ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  advanced  to  the  of- 
fice of  Lord  Treasurer,  while  Viscount 
Rochester  took  the  vacated  place  of  Lord 
Chamberlain.  To  this  he  is  said  to  have 
attempted  to  annex  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State,  but  that  from  incompetence  he 
was  compelled  to  desist.  We  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  influence  of  Prince 
Henry  prevailed  ;  for  James  was  at  this 
time  on  better  terms  with  his  son  than 
usual,  and  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lake  became  joint  secretaries. 
Meanwhile,    the   negotiations  for  Prince 


Henry's  marriage  with  a  French  princess, 
to  which  he  was  very  averse,  and  that  for 
his  sister  with  the  young  Elector  Palatine, 
which  he  eagerly  anticipated,  proceeded. 
Durinff  the  summer,  he  went  on  a  progress 
with  the  King,  and  in  autumn  returned  to 
London,  where  he  welcomed  the  Elector  as 
a  brother,  and  again  openly  expressed  the 
joy  he  should  feel  in  taking  part  in  the 
coming  struggle, — indeed,  according  to  a 
letter  of  Sir  Robert  Naunton's  to  Win- 
wood,  '^  that  he  had  a  design  to  have  gone 
over  with  the  Palsgrave,  and  have  drawn 
Count  Maurice  along  with  him,  and  have 
done  some  exploit."  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  On  the  15th  of  October  he  was  first 
seized  with  illness,  after  dining  at  the  king's 
table.  He  returned  to  his  n^sidence,  at  St. 
James's,  his  illness  not  being  considered 
dangerous  until  the  25th,  when  Dr.  May- 
erne  was  sent  by  the  king  to  attend  him,  in 
addition  to  his  own  physician.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond. Dr.  Aikin,  as  quoted  by  his  daugh- 
ter, in  her  excellent  '^  Memoiri  of  the 
Court  of  James  the  First,"  declares  the 
disease  to  have  been  putrid  fever ;  and 
refers  to  Mayerne's  opinion  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  poison  had 
been  administered.  The  value  of  Mayerne's 
opinion  on  this  subject  will  be  subsequently 
tested  ;  it  seems,  however,  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  caution,  that  although  he  was  se- 
cured by  express  certificate  from  the  king, 
he  should  have  torn  out  of  his  table  book 
every  prescription  relating  to  the  illness  of 
the  heir  apparent,  while,  as  Mr.  Amos 
remarks,  he  carefully  preserved  one  "  for 
the  queen's  black  horse." 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Prince  Henry 
died,  having  not  quite  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year ;  and  seldom  has  popular  grief 
been  deeper  or  more  sincere  than  that  which 
mourned  the  untimely  fate  of  one  who  bade 
fair  to  emulate  the  proudest  of  our  Planta- 
genets,  but  in  a  far  worthier  cause.  The  ex- 
ultation of  the  court  party  was  scarcely  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  com  non  de- 
cency ;  and  widely  did  the  opinion  prevail 
that  Prince  Henry,  like  his  namesake  of 
France,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  papist  in- 
trigues, carried  on  by  those  who  had  the 
chief  management  of  public  affairs.  The 
conduct  of  the  king,  which,  during  his  son's 
illness,  had  been  marked  with  great  insen- 
sibility, was,  immediately,  upon  hb  death, 
rather  singular.  He  received  this  news, 
without  any  expression  of  sorrow,  at  Theo* 
bald's,  to  which,  although  it  was  winter,  he 
had  retired,  when  informed  of  his  son's 
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hopeless  state  ;  but  within  a  few  days  we 
find  him  at  Kensington,  and  soon  after  he 
left  there,  on  the  strange  excuse,  as  record- 
ed in  a  letter  of  one  of  his  attendants,  in 
Nichols  ^'  Progresses,"  that  the  wind  came 
throogh  the  walls,  and  he  could  not  lie 
warm  in  bed."  So  he  next  came  to  White- 
hall. Hero  his  stay  was  very  short,  and  he 
returned  again  to  Theobald's,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Royston  some  time  before  the 
funeral,  which  was  performed  with  great 
magnificence,  on  the  7th  of  December. 
Now,  had  James  been  an  affectionate  fa- 
ther, the  restlessness  of  violent  grief  would 
have  supplied  a  reason  for  this  ceaseless  re- 
moying  from  place  to  place  ;  but  King  James 
was  not.  Did  his  conscience  accuse  him, 
and  suffer  him  not  to  rest  ? 

No  sign  of  sorrow  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
Christmas  festivities.  Mourning  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  although  the  prince  had 
not  been  three  weeks  in  his  grave;  and  al- 
though Jonson  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  provide  a  masque  for 
the  occasion,  still  the  splendid  preparations 
whic'li  were  being  made  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Palsgrave 
might  have  been  the  cause.  This  marriage 
took  place  in  February,  and  the  royal  en- 
tertainments lasted  until  an  empty  exche- 
quer compelled  their  discontinuance.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  young 
couple,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who,  as  the 
'*  oracle  of  direction,"  to  use  Bacon's  em- 
phatic words,  of  the  all-powerful  favorite, 
was  a  person  of  no  mean  importance,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Arbitrary  impri- 
sonment was  one  of  the  most  cherished  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Stuarts.  When,  therefore, 
it  was  reported  that  refusal  to  go  on  an 
embassy  was  the  cause,  little  enquiry  seems 
to  have  been  made.  Overbury's  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  his  late  pupil,  however,  make  no 
mention  of  this,  but  refer  his  imprisonment 
to  the  machinations  of  '^  your  woman,"  of 
whom  he  writes  in  the  most  insulting  terms. 
But  Overbury  himself  must  have  well  known, 
that  however  hated  he  might  be  by  that 
vindictive  girl,  whom  he  had  thwarted  in 
her  design  of  a* divorce,  she  could  have  had 
no  power  to  appoint  his  jailor,  although  he 
was  one  of  her  iniquitous  associates ;  still 
less  to  remove  the  former  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  place  Sir  Gervase  Helwysse  in 
his  stead.  That  Overbury  knew  he  was 
in  possession^  of  important  secrets  is  evi- 
dent in  his  letters.  ^^  Is  this  the  fruit  of  my 
care  and  love  to  you  ?  Be  these  the  fruits 
of  amman  9tcntM  and  cohmou  dangers? 


Drive  me  not  to  extremities,  lest  I  should 
say  something  that  you  and  I  both  repent." 
Such  is  his  threat  in  the  first  letter.  The 
favorite,  even  at  this  time,  seems  to  have 
been  rather  careless  than  hostile,  and  with 
this  he  bitterly  upbraids  him.  In  his  other 
letter,  he  declares  that  he  has  written  the 
whole  story  of  his  wrongs — "  what  hazard  I 
have  run,  whcU  secrets  have  passed  brttoeen 
us;^^  and  this  he  states,  '^  On  Friday  I  sent 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  under  eight  sealsj  and  if 
you  persist  to  use  me  thus,  assure  yourself 
it  shall  be  published."  There  are  no  dates 
to  these  letters,  neither  can  we  ascertain 
what  answers  were  received.  According  to 
one  statement,  Rochester  sent  word  that  if 
Overbury  would  feign  illness,  he  would  en- 
deavor, on  that  plea,  to  obtain  his  enlarge- 
ment. However  that  might  be,  wine  and 
pastry  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Countess  of 
Essex,  but  in  her  paramour's  name,  and 
that  these  were  poisoned  there  is  little 
doubt.  The  unhappy  prisoner  languished 
for  several  months  in  great  pain  and  weak- 
ness, and  at  length,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, died.  Ovorbury's  death  seems  to  have 
excited  little  attention.  His  brother  and 
brother-in-law,  who  were  in  London  endea- 
voring to  procure  his  release,  appear  to  have 
had  no  suspicion,  and  full  two  years  passed 
away  ere  '^  truth  was  brought  to  light  by 
time." 

The  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the  Coun- 
tess of  Essex's  divorce  quickly  succeeded. 
Obedient  to  the  royal  mandate,  grave  di- 
vines took  the  part  of  the  profligate  girl, 
who,  although  not  nineteen,  was  already 
so  old  in  wickedness  ;  and  King  James  s^- 
nalized  the  Christmas  of  1613-14  by  rais- 
ing his  favorite  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  giving  away  the  bride  with  his 
own  royal  hand.  All  this  history  has  re- 
corded, but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Bacon,  with  that  melancholy  servility  which 
marked  his  public  conduct,  expended  two 
thousand  pounds  on  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, presented  by  the  gentlemen  of  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  and  entitled  "  The  Masque  of 
Flowers. "    These  are  the  concluding  lines  : 

*'  Receive  our  flower*  with  gracious  hand, 
As  a  small  wreath  to  your  garland, 
Flowers  of  honor,  flowers  of  beauty, 
Are  your  own,  we,  only  bring 
Flowers  of  affection,  flowers  of  duty." 

Affection  and  duty  to  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess of  Somerset,  and  offered  at  the  com- 
mand of  Bacon ! 
Somerset  had  now  reached  the  oulminat- 
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ing  point  of  his  greatness ;  but  destitute  of 
the  "  promptings"  of  Overbury,  and  soon 
after  bj  the  deatn  of  Ldrd  Northampton  de- 
prived of  his  wise  and  wary  guidance,  he 
ere  long  snnk  in  favor  both  with  the  King 
and  those  aronnd  him.  On  his  progress  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year,  James 
met  at  Apthorpe  that  new  and  more  fortu- 
nate favorite,  George  Villiers,  and  from 
thenee  forward  Somerset  seems  to  have  fore- 
seen his  fall.  The  circumstance  of  his  de- 
manding of  the  king  a  pardon  under  the 
Great  Seal  for  past  offences,  seems  to  cor- 
roborate the  view,  that  there  was  some  se- 
cret which  James  was  anxious,  at  all  haz.- 
ards,  to  keep. 

Two  years  passed,  and  then  a  rumor 
spread  Uiat  an  apothecary's  boy,  at  >Flush- 
ing,  had  confessed  having  given  a  poisoned 
medicine  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  of  which 
he  died.  The  story  became  ere  long  so  ge- 
neral, that  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
was  directed  to  make  inquiries  ;  and  four 
persons,  Helwysse,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tow- 
er, Weston,  the  gaoler,  Franklin,  an  apo- 
thecary, and  Mrs.  Turner,  a  physician's  wi- 
dow, were  taken  up ;  and  soon  after,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  were  con- 
signed to  strict  custody.  There  is  scarcely 
need  to  enter  on  the  particulars  of  the  trial 
of  the  four  subordinate  agents,  except  to 
remark,  that  Mr.  Amos,  in  his  valuable 
work,  has  proved  how  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  reports  in  the  State  Trials, 
since,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  origi- 
nal documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  he 


secrets.^    In  the  fourth  letter,  he  says, 
'^  The  caution  and  discretion  of  the  lieute- 
nant hath    undertaken   Overbury — either 
Overbury  shall  recover,  and  do  good  offices 
between  Lord  Suffolk  and  you,  or  ^e  thai 
he  shall  not  recover  at  all^  which  he  thinks 
the  most  sure  and  happy  change  for  all." 
But  how  was  it  that  the  prisoner  was  not  to 
recover  ?     The  countess  and  her  wretched 
assistant,  Mrs.  Turner,  had  already  mixed 
rose-acre  in  tarts,  and  strewed  mercury  sub- 
limate over  them,  but  their  victim  yet  lived ; 
here,  then,  the  confession  of  the  apotheca- 
ry's boy  comes  in,  and  the  statement  of  one 
Edward  Rider,  who  asserts  that  he  spoke  to 
one  Lobell,  a  French  apothecary,  who  ac- 
knowledged with  great  agitation  that  his  son 
had  sent  an  apprentice  into  France.     But 
in  the  report  in  the  State  Trial  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  medical  man  being  called  in. 
In  the  suppressed  examinations,  we,  how- 
ever, find  Paul  de  Lobell,  the  son  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned,  stating  that  he  attended 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  "  but 
never  ministered  any  physic  to  him,  but 
by  the  advice  of   Monsieur  Mayeme^   for 
which  he  had  his  handy^^  and  he  furtner 
states  he  gave  '^  into  the  hand  of  the  chief 
justice,  twenty-eight  leaves  or  pieces  of 
paper,"  which  contained  the  prescriptions ; 
while,    as  though  more   fully  to   connect 
the  guilty    knowledge    of   the   king  with 
this  murder,  we  have  also  a  short  note  from 
Somerset,  directing  the  Lieutenaut  of  the 
Tower  to  allow  "  the  king's  physician"  to 
visit  the  prisoner  !     On  the  death  of  Over- 
has  shown  that  not  only  are  the  confessions  !  bury,  an  inquest  was  held,  although  not  a 
and  examinations  garbled,  but  that  there   word  of  this  appears  in  the   State  Trials, 


are  many  important  examinations  which  are 


and  when  we  read  the  three  notes  address- 


not  even  referred  to  in  the  printed  account,  ■  ed  by  Lord  Northampton  in  the  course  of 
and  that  these  prove  the  existence  of  a  dou-  the  morning,  respecting  this  event,  we  per- 
ble  plot  to  destroy  Overbury.  j  ceive  that  it  was  looked  forward   to  with 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  great  I  much  anxiety.     Two   of  these  letters,  the 
unlikelihood  that  the  Countess  of  Essex   first  '^  entreating"  that  Lidcott  and  three 


could  have  had  any  influence  in  appointing 
so  important  an  officer  as  the  Lieutenant  of 


entreating' 

or  four  friends  "  may  see  the  body,"  and 
the  other  assuring  "  worthy  Mr.  Lieute- 


tho  Tower.  We  now  find  that  Lord  North-  .'  nant"  that  Lord  Rochester  "  desired  all 
ampton  was  chief  agent  in  appointing  him,  j  honor  to  be  done  to  his  deceased  friend," 
and  that  there  was  continued  communica-  j  are  to  be  found  in  Winwood's  "  Memori- 
tion  between  them.     In  a  letter  of  North-   als ;"  but  the  most  important  letter,  evi- 


ampton's  addressed  to  the  favorite,  he  states, 
'^  I  yesterday  spent  tico  hours  in  prompting 
the  lieutenant,  with  as  great  caution  as  i 
could,  and  find  him  to  be  very  perfect  in  his 
partJ^  Would  an  aged  and  wil^  statesman 
nave  spent  two  hours  merely  to  aid  his  great- 
nieoe  m  a  clumsy  attempt  to  poison  a  man 
whom  she  indeed  hated,  but  who  had  been 
the  depoiitQry  of  the  most  important  state 
Vol.  XIV.  So  III.  20 


dently  first  of  the  series,  has  remained  until 
now  in  the  State  Paper  Office.    This  is  it : 

«•  Noble  Lieutenant.— If  the  knave's  body  be 
foul,  bury  it  presently;  Til  stand  between  you  and 
barai ;  but  if  it  will  abide  the  view,  send  for  Lid- 
cote,  and  let  him  see  it,  to  satisfy  the  damned  crew 
When  you  come  to  me,  bring  me  this  letter  again 
yourself  with  you,  or  else  bura  it. 

«•  NORTIIAMPTOM." 
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The  inquest  was  accordingly  held  before  i 
"Robert  Bright,  Gent.,"  and  a  jury  con- 
sisting of  six  warders,  and  six  others  ;  and 
Lidcott,  Overbury's  brother-in-law,  was 
compelkd  to  allow  that  the  forms  of  law 
had  been  observed.  Now,  wherefore  should 
an  inquest  have  been  held,  save  to  exone- 
rate the  medical  attendants?  and  where- 
fore should  so  wary  a  statesman  as  North- 
ampton have  committed  himself  by  so  in- 
famous a  letter  as  the  one  just  quoted, 
save  that  "  reasons  of  state  "  peremptorily 
required  the  utmost  sccresy.  Northampton 
evidently  hoped  that  the  poison  had  done 
its  work  in  the  usual  manner — turning  the 
body  to  a  mass  of  corruption  ;  but  a  more 
sUlful  poisoner  had  completed  the  work  of 
the  two  wretched  women,  and  thus  the  ex- 
cuse that  the  corpse  was  not  fit  to  be  seen 
could  not  avail.  Of  the  evidence  at  this 
inquest  we  have  no  notes;  doubtless  a 
hasty  survey  and  a  hasty  verdict  were  suffi* 
cient.  But  is  it  not  most  mysterious,  that, 
upon  the  trials  of  the  four  subordinate 
agents  of  the  plot, — as  we  may  call  it  for 
distinction,  of  the  Countess  of  Essex, — 
not  a  word  was  said  about  an  inquest,  not 
a  word  that  an  apothecary — that  even  the 
king's  favorite  physician  had  been  called 
in!  Nor  was  "Robert  Bright,  Gent.,'' 
forthcoming,  nor  Paul  do  Lobell,  nor, 
stranger  than  all,  Dr.  Mayeme.  Would  a 
physician,  considered  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful of  his  day,  and  well  known,  too,  as  re- 
markably conversant  with  chemistry,  have 
quietly  kept  out  of  the  way,  when  the  king 
and  his  council  well  knew  that  he  had 
visited  Overbury,  unless  he  was  conscious 
of  deeds  that  would  not  bear  the  light  ? 
And  would  not  the  king,  too,  had  it  been 
his  honest  wish  to  have  sihed  this  atrocious 
murder  thoroughly,  have  compelled  May- 
eme to  come  forward,  were  it  only  for  the 
important  light  he  could  throw,  from  his 
chemical  knowledge,  upon  a  trial  named 
emphatically  "  the  Great  Oyer  of  Poison- 
ing." 

The  trials  of  the  four  wretched  accesso- 
ries were  hurried  over,  and  their  deaths 
swiftly  followed.  From  the  haste,  there 
seems  great  reason  to  believe  that  James 
feared  further  disclosures.  That  hints  of 
such  were  made,  the  oriainal  depositions, 
now  first  published,  amply  prove.  "  The 
Idas  used  an  outlandish  physician,  and  an 
outlandish  apothecary,  about  him,  and 
about  the  late  prince  deceased  ? "  is  one  of 
the  questions  put  to  Franklin.  "  Therein 
Ueth  a  long  tue/'  is  his  answer.    "  I  think 


next  to  the  gunpowder  treason,  there  never 
was  such  a  plot  as  this  is."  *•*•  I  can  make 
one  discovery  that  should  deserve  my  life," 
is  another  answer.  In  a  letter  addressed 
by  Helwysse,  the  lieutenant  to  the  King, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry,  he  express- 
ly refers  to  Mayeme  being  in  attendance, 
and  also  the  apothecary,  ''  at  the  physi- 
cian's appointment ;  "  and  the  apotheca- 
ry's boy  also  ;  "  but  who  gave  the  bribe, 
who  corrupted  the  servant,  who  told  West- 
on these  things,  or  what  is  become  of  the 
servant,  I  can  give  your  majesty  no  ac- 
count." 

.  The  acute  mind  of  Coke  seems  early 
to  have  perceived  that  the  murder  of  Over- 
bury  was  but  one  link  of,  perhaps,  a  series 
of  crimes.  That  it  had  especial  connexion 
with  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  he  is 
stated  to  have  openly  hinted,  and  we  hero 
find  that  although  in  the  thickest  of  these 
almost  daily  examinations,  he  found  time 
to  make  inquiry  respecting  it.  Mr.  Amos 
has  given  two  depositions,  not  of  much  im- 
portance in  themselves,  but  valuable,  as 
showing  that  the  first  lawyer  of  his  age, 
with  many  sources  of  information  de- 
nied to  us,  held  the  opinion  that  Prince 
Henry  had  been  poisoned.  We  may  here 
remark  that  the  statement  of  Mayerne  on 
the  case  of  the  prince  is  absolutely  worth- 
less, if  he  were  the  poisoner ;  and  that  the 
minute  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
body  is  but  little  to  be  depended  upon, 
since,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic, — 
and  many  of  the  symptoms  strongly  re- 
sembled this, — its  presence  could  not  be 
detected,  save  by  chemical  tests,  which  we 
know  were  not  applied,  and  which,  indeed, 
were  most  probably  not  known  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

When  the  higher  criminals  were  brought 
to  the  bar,  the  same  mystery  which  had 
marked  the  proceedings  all  along  was  even 
more  evident.  James  was  in  anxious  cor- 
respondence with  Coke  and  Bacon,  and,  as 
Mr.  Amos  remarks  in  respect  to  the  latter, 
both  the  king  and  his  attorney-general 
never  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves 
with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prison- 
ers, but  seem  solely  anxious  to  get  up  a 
scene.  That,  on  Sir  Thomas  Mounson's 
trial,  was  indeed  one  ;  and  we  think  there 
is  little  doubt  that  fear  lest  he  "  should 
play  his  master's  prize,"  was  the  reason 
that  bis  trial  was  not  proceeded  with,  but 
that  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower.  The 
various  documents  in  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Amos  go  far  to  confirm  the  8tatem3nt3  of  a 
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writer  generally  considered  as  very  apocry- 
phal, Sir  Antony  Weldon.  The  subse- 
quent details  of  the  trial  of  the  two  prin- 
cipals, the  earl  and  the  countess,  also 
corroborate  the  same  writer's  account.  We 
here  find  James  anxiously  urging  Coke  to 
^^  deal  with  Somerset  to  make  submission 
to  the  king."  Now  what  had  submission 
to  the  King  to  do  in  a  case  of  murder? 
Somerset,  however,  assumed  the  guise  of 
an  innocent  man,  and  '^  requested  to  know 
what  evidence  or  proof  could  be  given 
against  him  1  "  and  James,  instead  of  or- 
dering him  at  onoe  to  be  placed  on  his 
trial,  postpones  it  actually  from  month  to 
month,  and  still  sends  messages  urging  his 
submission  !  That  the  public  mind  was  in- 
tently fixed  on  these  pfoceedings,  wo  find 
many  proofs ;  and  that  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry  was  present  to  their  thoughts,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  court.  We  also 
find,  in  a  contemporary  letter,  a  statement, 
that  '^  one,  Mrs.  Brittaine,  is  committed 
to  the  King's  Bench,  for  some  speeches 
used  of  Prince  Henry's  poisoDing,  which 
she  denies."  It  was  the  connexion  of  the 
Overbury  murder  with  this,  that  gave  such 
commanding  interest  to  the  trial  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  and  kept 
the  people  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement, 
until  they  were  at  length  found  guilty. 
But  what,would  the  people  have  said,  al- 
though the  old  English  spirit  yet  slumbered, 
had  they  known  of  Somerset's  boldly  re- 
fusing to  go  to  his  trial,  and  the  king 
writing  those  three  anxious  letters,  and  the 
lieutenant  setting  off  to  Greenwich  at  mid- 
night, to  communicate  confidentially  with 
the  king,  and  then  his  agitation  all  the 
next  day,  until  the  verdict  was  returned  ; 
surely  they  would  have  detected  the  dark 
secret  that  made  James  quail  before  his 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  eventually  grant 
him  a  pardon,  liberation  from  prison,  and 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year  !  Strange  as 
is  every  part  of  this  wretched  couple's  his- 
tory, not  the  least  singular  is,  that  their 
only  child,  Anne,  became  the  wife  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Russell. 

There  is  much  in  the  episode  we  have 
just  contemplated,  characteristic  of  the  pe- 
riod. While  it  forcibly  illustrates  the  de- 
baaed  state  of  court  morals,  it  also  brings 
before  us  most  vividly,  the  eager  thirst  for 
forbidden  knowledge  which  thon  prevailed. 
Witches,  astrologers,  figure- casters  flour- 
ished during  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
as  thej  never  did  at  any  other  period  ;  and 


singular  is  it,  that  a  monarch  who  signalized 
the  year  of  his  accession  by  a  new  and  more 
stringent  act  respecting  witchcraft,  as  well 
as  by  the  republication  of  his  delectable 
''  Demonologic,"   should  have   been  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  associates  who  open- 
ly patronized  those  wretches  who  pretended 
to  supernatural  knowledge.     When,  at  the 
trial  of  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  '^  a  black 
scarf  full  of  white  crosses,  a  piece  of  hu- 
man skin,   and  a  roll  of  devils'  names," 
wCro  produced,  however  the  common  people 
might  shudder,  there  were  few  court  ladies 
there  but  well  knew  they  had  dealt  in  simi- 
lar charms.     The  details  how  Mrs.  Turner, 
a  physician's   widow,    and    Franklin,    an 
apothecary,  possessed  of  private  property, 
openly  professed  correspondence  with  the 
powers   of ,  darkness,   are  appalling;    and 
how  a  young  girl,  an  earl's  daughter,  could 
go  from  place  to  place,  seeking  charms  and 
■pells,  calling  one  of  the  most  abandoned 
of  his   class,  Dr.    Simon   Forman,    ''  dear 
father,"  and  eagerly  supplicating  his  aid, 
gives  an  awful  picture  of  the  character  of 
the  feniab  aristocracy.     The  visits  to  the 
cunning    fortune-teller,   the    composer    of 
"  draughts  to  procure  favor,"  were  suitable 
preliminaries  to  visits  to  the  more  cautious 
practitioner,  who  dealt  in  "  rose-acre,  mer- 
cury sublimate,  and  white  arsenic."     And 
how  recklessly,  how  wantonly,  as  without 
one   thought  of   its  appalling  wickedness, 
did  these  women   go  about  their   deadly 
purpose  ;  Mrs.  Turner  desiring   PVanklin 
to  buy  *'  some  of  the  strongest  poisons  he 
could  get,"  and  giving  him  four  angels  for 
the  purpose.     And  these  poisons  tried  by 
the  young  and  beautiful  countess  on  a  poor 
dumb  creature,  to   whom,   with   her   own 
white  hand,  she  administered  arsenic  and 
other  poisons,  previously  to  mixing  them  in 
pastry  to  be  sent  to  a  helpless  prisoner! 
^^  My  son  lived  with  a  haberdasher  near 
Temple    Bar,"    says   VTeston,    "  and    he 
brought  the   countess,   feather   fans,    and 
such  like,  and  1  saw  in  his  possession  a  lit- 
tle bottle  full  of  greenish  or  yellowish  water, 
which  he  said  was  poison."     Feather  fans 
and  poison  !  thT3  young  countess  and  the 
apprentice  boy,  partneis  in   such  deadly 
crime  !     In   reading  these  details,  we  feel 
almost  as  though  wo  could  believe  that  the 
great   author  of  evil  actually  put  forth  a 
greater  and  more  direct  power  than  in  the 
present    day ;    and    that    these   wretched 
creatures    believed   this  to  their  death  is 
certain.      Franklin   confessed  he   had   an 
evil  spirit  at  his  command;  and  similar 
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confessions  arc  abundant.     Now,  allowing 
this  to   be  an   hallucination,  wc  must  jet 
perceive  that  none  but  minds  familiar  with 
awful  wickedness  could  adopt  and  maintain 
such  a  fancy.     Still,  that  among  the  num- 
bers, especially  in  the  country,  who  were 
hanged   for  witchcraft   during  this  reign, 
many  were  tender  delusion,  brought  on  by 
sickness  or  poverty,  perhaps  both,  oannot 
be  doubted.     In  the  Roxburgh  Collection, 
there  is  a  curious  old  ballad  respecting  a 
poor  man  in  Essex,  who,  being  in  great 
want,  and  his  children  starving,  goes  to  a 
neighboring  wood  to  gather  acorns.    Here 
he  meets  a  tall  handsome  man,  *'  in  black," 
who   pities  him,   and  gives  him  a  largo 
purse  filled  with  gold.    He  joyfully  hastens 
home,  but  drawing  it  from  his  bosom,  finds 
only  a  bundle  of  dead   oak   leaves.     Ho 
rushes  distractedly  away,  goes  to  the  wood, 
and  meets  ''the  gentleman"   again,  who 
now  scoffs  at  him,  and  bids  him  hang  him- 
self.    The  poor  man  has  just  power  to  offer 
a  short  prayer,  and  to  fiy,  and  he  returns 
home  quite  distracted.    Here  a  good  nei^rh- 
bor   comes   in,    provides  the  family  with 
food,  and  the  ballad  ends  by  telling  us  that 
the  poor  man,  after  a  severe  illness,  re- 
covered.    Now,  what  was  this,   although 
told  as   a  veritable  story  of  Satan — the 
meeting  the  gentleman  in  the  wood,  and 
receiving  the  gold,  but  a  waking  dream, 
induced  by  strong  agitation  of  mind,  in 
which  the  oak  leaves  had  been  picked  up  by 
•  himself,  under  the  delusion  that  they  were 
;rold  coin,     lliis  incident   of   gold   being 
changed  into  dead  leaves  is  of  frequent  oc- 
(.'urrence  in   tales  of   witchcraft,    and  the 
reader  may  probably   have  met   with   it. 
pointing  the  moral  of  some  fairy  talcs. 

The  reign  of  James  was  abundant  in 
schemes  for  the  discovery  of  gold  and  of 
hidden  treasure  by  charms  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  such  belief  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  we  find  that  David  Ramsay, 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  kind's  watch- 
maker, in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  having 
been  told  that  a  large  quantity  of  treasure 
WM  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  begged  permission  o AVilliams,  then 
dean,  to  search  for  it.  Williams,  with  tho 
proviso  that  the  church  should  have  a  share, 
rave  hb  consent.  Now,  David  Ramsay 
did  not  go  to  work  in  a  common  manner, 
bat,  under  the  direction  of  a  omming  man, 
named  John  Scott,  he,  with  ''  several  oth- 
ers," entered  the  cloisters  with  hazel  rods, 
and  '^  played  ihem."  On  the  west  side, 
the  rodb  ^^  turned  thd  one  over  the  other ;" 


so  thinking  that  the  treasure  was  there, 
they  began  to  dig,  but  found  only  a  coffin. 
Again  and  again  they  tried,  but  were  disap- 
pointed ;  until  David  and  his  company, 
with  ''  the  half  quartern  sack,  to  put  the 
treasure  in,"  were  compelled  to  return  no 
richer  than  they  came.  As  John  Scott  had 
prophesied  success,  a  sufficient  excuse  must 
be  found,  so,  as  a  very  "  blustering  wind" 
arose  before  they  had  finished,  tho  demons, 
who  were  unwilling  the  treasure  should  be 
discovered,  determined  their  search  should 
be  in  vain. 

These  cunning  men  who  used  the  hazel 
rod,  and  crystal,  were  most  indignant  at 
being  confounded  with  wizards,  and  '^  such 
slaves  of  the  devil ; "  for  they  pretended  to 
'^  acquaintance  witii  angels."  Such  was 
old  Mr.  William  Hodges,  under  whom  the 
aforesaid  John  Scott  studied.  John  Scott 
at  length  took  his  leave  of  his  master, ''  biaing 
to  return  to  London,"  to  get  married.  Pro- 
bably anxious  to  test  the  skill  of  old  Mr. 
William  Hodges,  he  requested  him  to  show 
him  hb  lady  in  the  crystal.  Hodges  com- 
plied, and  bade  him  say  what  he  saw.  "  A 
ruddy-complexioned  wench,  in  a  red  wabt- 
coat,  drawing  a  can  of  beer,"  is  the  reply. 
*'  She  must  be  your  wife,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  crystal.  "Never,"  replied  Scott; 
'M  am  to  marry  a  tall  gentlewoman  in  the 
Old  Bailey."  "  You  must  marry  the  red 
waistcoat,"  was  the  oracular  decbion. 
Away  went  Scott,  fully  determined  to  take 
his  own  way ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  tho 
Old  Bailey,  he  found  the  tall  gentlewoman 
already  married.  Two  years  passed  ;  and 
then  on  a  journey,  going  into  an  inn  at 
Canterbury,  John  Scott  went  by  mistake 
into  the  kitchen  instead  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  behold  there  was  a  maiden  in  a 
red  wabtcoat  drawing  a  can  of  beer  !  The 
stars  had  certainly  Ted  him  thither — and 
who  in  the  seventeenth  century  could  re- 
sist their  influence  ?  So  John  Scott  "  be- 
came a  suitor "  to  red  wabtcoat,  married 
her,  and  lived  very  happy  ever  after,  as  the 
old  stories  say.  In  this  case,  the  prediction 
undoubtedly  wrought  its  own  fulfilment, 
and  thb  was  often  the  case  when  so  much 
faith  was  joined  to  so  much  credulity. 
The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  crystal  to 
foreshadow  future  events,  was  held,  how- 
ever, by  many  a  grave  divine  at  thb  pe- 
riod. The  bold  and  ambitious  mother  of 
James's  last  favorite  was  believed,  when  a 
mere  humble  dependent  in  a  noble  family, 
to  have  seen  herself  in  thb  magic  mirror, 
blasDg  with  gold  «id  gems,  just  an  she  ap- 
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peared  at  Whitehall,  when  courted  by  the 
proudest  nobles,  and  complimented  by  the 
king  himself. 

How  singularly  connected  with  dark 
marvels  and  mystery  is  every  event  of  this 
reign ;  and  how  much  more  like  a  well  con- 
structad  fiction  than  a  story  of  real  life  more 
especially  with  the  supernatural  accesso- 
ries which  contemporary  superstition  threw 
around  it — does  the  talc  of  George  Villiors 
appear !  The  son  of  the  obscure  Leicester- 
shire knight,  scarcely  heeded,  as  in  childhood 
he  played  on  the  green  slopes  of  Brooksby, 
but  object  of  intensest  interest  to  his  mo- 
ther, who,  while  she  rejoiced  in  the  horo- 
scope that  promised  wealth  and  favor  of 
princes  to  her  new-born  child,  shuddered 
also  at  the  ominous  distich,  muttered  by 
some  old  crone,  as  the  red  and  gusty  morn- 
ing heralded  his  birth — 

"  Red  dawning,  stormy  sky, 
Bloody  death  shalt  thou  die." 

Sent  over  to  France,  but  returning  still  un- 
known and  unpatronized :  and  then  intro- 
duced to  the  king  himself,  just  when  his 
wayward  fancy  was  seeking  a  new  favorite, 
just  when  Archbishop  Abbot  and  the 
queen,  those  antagonist  characters,  and  re- 
presentatives of  principles  as  antagonistic, 
compelled  by  a  common  danger,  joined  in  a 
hollow  reconciliation,  and  agreed  in  recom- 
mending the  handsome  young  page  to  the 
king's  notice  ;  and  then  his  rapid  rise,  his 
unexampled  influence,  his  power  over  all 
men;  insulting  Abbot,  by  whose  aid  he 
had  been  raised;  driving  the  sago  and  pru- 
dent Lord  Keeper  Williams  about  like  a 
mere  spaniel,  passing  contemptuously  by  that 
wisest  and,  alas !  meanest  of  men,  as  he  sat 
i"  in  an  outer  room,  where  trencher-scrapers 
and  lacqueys  attended,  on  an  old  wooden 
box,  with  the  purse  and  the  great  seal  be- 
side him,"  vainly  endeavoring  to  move  that 
upstart  boy's  pity ! — ^becoming  lord  para- 
mount of  the  king,  and  filling  the  palaces 
with  his  relations  and  dependents,  and  a 
miscellaneous  herd  of  serving-men,  waitioff 
gentlemen,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  nurses  and 
children ;  so  that  the  king,  who,  as  Weldon 
remarks,  never  noticed  his  own  children, 
was  now  surrounded  by  nurses  and  babies, 
while  ^Mittlo  children  did  run  up  and  down 
the  king's  lodgings,  like  little  rabbit-starters 
about  their  warrens."  No  wonder  that 
the  people  looked  with  blank  amazement  on 
this  change,  and  firmly  believed  that  the 
beauty  which  had  gained  the  favorite  the 
name  of  Sieenie— -beoaose,  as  the  doting  I 
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kins  declared,  and  James  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  iniquities,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
text,  *'  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel " 
— was  a  gift  from  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Indeed,  the  strange  partiality  of  James,  not 
only  to  the  favorite,  but  to  all  his  family, 
and  especially  to  the  mother,  an  avowed 
papist,  and  a  scarcely  less  openly  avowed 
patroness  of  the  wretched  crew  who  pretended 
to  supernatural  knowledge,  was  astounding. 
And  that  Buckingham  was  guarded  by 
charm  and  spell,  and  aided  by  influences 
not  of  this  world,  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  which  his  bold,  bad,  but  gifted  mother 
was  actually  desirous  to  impress  on  the  po- 
pular mind.  We  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  to  her  directions  that  he 
owed  his  first  rise,  and  to  her  constant  su- 

crintendenoe,  his  continued  advancement ; 

ut  there  seems  little  doubt,  also,  that  she 
actually  believed  in  the  power  of  spell  and 
talisman  to  secure  it ;  and  hbnce  her  cease- 
less applications  to  astrologers  and  figure- 
casters,  and  her  anxiety  to  avail  herself  of 
every  agency  which  should  more  firmly  se- 
cure his  triumphant  good-fortune.  It  was 
this  that  deepened  the  popular  hatred 
more  than  all  the  rapacious  exactions,  the 
crushing  monopolies,  of  the  favorite  and 
his  grasping  relations.  Aldermen  com- 
plained that  wretched  women,  sent  to  beat 
hemp  in  Bridewell,  were  set  free  by  com- 
mand of  '^  my  lord's  mother ;"  and  even  the 
court  intelligencers,  ere  they  hunted  out  a 
Jesuit  or  suspected  foreigner,  were  obliged 
to  "  work  warily,"  lest  they  should  lay 
hands  on  one  of  the  Countess  of  Bucking- 
ham's '^  wizards."  And  strange  were  the 
tales  told  of  the  vain  appliances  sought 
with  so  much  cost  to  secure  the  hated  fa- 
vorite. ^'  Loadstones  to  draw  favor,"  fault- 
less agates  to  secure  it ;  talismans  of  '^  an- 
gel gold,"  inscribed  with  holy  texts,  to 
ward  off  danger ;  and  curiously  graven 
jaspers,  to  guard  azainst  deadly  violence  ; 
for,  victim  of  her  deep  superstition,  that 
rhyme  which  prophesied  *'  bloody  death  *' 
was  ever  present  to  the  anxious  mother. 
But  years  passed;' the  heir  to  the  crown 
bowed  to  the  spell  of  the  all-commanding 
Buckingham,  even  as  his  father.  And  the 
old  king  died,  and  Charles  succeeded  ;  a 
dukedom  graced  the  royal  favorite,  but  still 
dark  whispers  told  how  his  mother,  more 
importunately  stilly  sought  after  forbidden 
aid.  At  length,  one  of  the  wretches  patron- 
ized both  by  mother  and  son.  Dr.  Lamb, 
*'  the  duke's  conjuror,  was  pursued  by  a 
forious  mob  into  the  Windmul  Tavern,  in 
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the  Old  Jewry,  and  there  "  done  to  death." 
And  then  arose  the  second  rhjrme,  carrolled 
ezultint^ly  hj  the  common  people,  heedless 
of  stocks  or  whipping-post : — 

^  he   Charles  and  George  do  what  they  can, 
The  duke  shall  die  like  Doctor  Lamb. 

Little  heeded  the  duke  such  threats ;  he 
had  defied  impeachment  of  the  Commons, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  whole  land ;  hut  two 
months  only  passed,  and  then  ^  the  white- 
handled  knife '  of  John  Felton  avenged 
the  nation,  and  awfully  fulfilkd  the  pro- 
phecy— 

"  Bloody  death  ahalt  thou  die." 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  ititense  and  un- 
questioning faith  in  supernatural  premoni- 
tions that  then  prevailed,  when  we  find 
even  the  course  of  events  thus  singularly 
encouraging  that  helicf. 

The  period  was  fertile,  too,  in  "  signs 
from  heaven."  A  comet  heralded  that  se- 
vere visitation  of  the  plague  in  London,  of 
which  George  Withers  has  left  us  po  curious, 
though  so  unpoetical  a  description.  A 
comet  also  appeared  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Palatine  war ;  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
took  place  in  the  May  preceding  Prince 
Henry^s  death  ;  and  that  most  rare  appear- 
ance, a  beautiful,  well-defined  lunar  rain- 
bow stretched  across  the  palace  of  St. 
James  when  he  there  lay  dying.  With 
ominous  eagerness  was  this  sign  pointed  to 
by  Dr.  Mayorne,  as  an  unquestionable 
proof  that  he  covld  not  recover.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  almanacs  at  this  period 
were  in  general  use.  Indeed,  if  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  age  of  pamphlets,  that 
of  James  the  First  may  be  called  that  of 
almanacs.  We  turned  over,  a  short  time 
•ince,  a  collection  of  these — above  a  score 
— for  the  year  1612  ;  and  truly  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  ^^  vanity  of  such  devices,"  could 
DO  given  than  the  various  and  conflicting 
opinions  of  their  authors,  as  to  coming 
events.  ^'  The  great  eplipse"  of  the  22nd 
of  May  is  duly  noted ;  but  while  one 
learned  doctor  determines  that  ''  by  it  we 
may  foresee  great  robberies  by  the  highways 
and  burglaries,"  because  "  Mercury  is  in  the 
ascendant,"  another  declares  that  while  its 
effects  will  not  take  place  until  '^  between 
the  I2th  of  October  and  the  12th  of  Janua- 
ry," the  result  will  be,  "  jangline  contro- 
versies between  clergymen  and  lawyers." 
When  the  unezpccted  death  of  Prince 
Henry  took  plaoe,  doubtless  men  wondered 


that  it  had  not  been,  if  not  foretold,  at 
least  darkly  alluded  to,  especially  with  the 
marked  prognostic  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ! 
But  the  wily  almanac-makers  doubtless 
looked  wise,  and  talked  of  constructive 
treason,  and  pointed  significantly  to  the 
Star  Chamber.  It  is  in  consequence,  pro- 
bably, of  this  fear  of  being  supposed  to 
meddle  with  "  affairs  of  state,"  that  these 
almanacs  deal  in  no  dark  hints  how  ^^  a  cer- 
tain personage,  high  in  office,  gets,  about 
this  time,  into  trouble  ;"  or  how  "  things 
look  black  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  let 
those  about  court  beware."'  In  the  following 
reign,  amid  the  strife  of  opinion  and  arms, 
almanac-makers  were  more  out-spoken ; 
and  roundhead  and  cavalier,  episcopalian 
and  presbytorian,  even  the  fifth  monarchy- 
man,  thanks  to  Lilly,  Booker,  and  Partridge, 
might  each  have  an  almanac  just  to  his  mind. 

The  almanacs  of  James  the  First's  reign, 
however,  abound  with  gqneral  warnings. 
There  is  in  most  of  them  a  long  list  of 
"  things  to  be  done  in  the  increase  of  the 
moon,"  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  wane. 
They  also  quite  emulate  Murphy  in  their 
exact  prognostics  of  the  weather ;  not  hesi- 
tatingly, like  Francis  Moore,  with  his  "  rain 
more  or  less  about  this  time  ;"  but  boldly, 
as  though  there  were  an  actual  "  clerk  of 
the  weather,"  and  his  most  efficient  servi- 
ces had  been  procured, — declaring  that  the 
21st  shall  be  rainy,  and  the  26th  quite  fair ; 
— with  a  due  intermixture  of  days  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  and  some  with  ^^  a  smart 
shower"  to  finish  with.  But  it  was  to  the 
list  of  "  lucky  and  unlucky  days"  that  our 
forefathers  turned  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Some  of  the  directions  for  conduct  on  these 
days,  in  "  Bretnors"  almanac,  are  very 
curious.  Thus,  on  the  3rd  and  12th  of 
January,  the  word  is,  "  Presse  for  prefer- 
mente  ;"  while  for  the  6th,  it  is  "  Please 
the  old  one."  On  February  20th,  the 
oracle  says,  "  Speake  and  speede  ;"  while 
on  the  25th  of  March,  it  is  '^  Look  about 
you  ;"  and  on  the  2nd  of  April,  *'  Be  bold 
for  it."  The  27th  and  31st  of  December 
give,  "  Presse  on  and  prevaile ;"  while 
December  24th,  Christmas-eve,  too,  most 
ominously  points  to  '^  A  rope  and  a  halter !" 

The  various  information  contained  in 
these  little  "Handbooks  of  the  People," — 
for  such,  indeed,  they  then  were, — ogives  us, 
on  the  whole,  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
general  state  of  information.  All  of  them 
have  a  sort  of  astronomical  lecture  prefixed  ; 
which,  althouffh  certainly  not  Newtonian, 
if  yet  in  aoeoraanoe  with  the  learning  of  the 
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times.  They  have  also  ^'  a  table  of  dis- 
tances of  some  of  the  most  famous  cities  in 
the  world,  from  the  honorable  City  of  Lon- 
don.'' Mexico,  Quinzas  (whatever  city 
that  may  be),  Jenisalem,  and  ^'  Calicut," 
—scarcely  known,  we  should  hare  thought, 
then, — ^the  precursor  of  our  eastern  me- 
tropolis, Calcutta, — and  Nineveh  !  and 
Babylon !  which  is  just  2710  miles  off,  and 
about  forty  others,  figure  in  this  table.  The 
compiler  is,  however,  strangely  out  in  his 
calculations  respecting  cities  nearer  home, 
for  he  makes  Edinburgh  only  286  miles  off. 
We  must,  however,  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  there  is  also  a  table  of  remarkable 
events,  "  from  the  creation  of  the  world." 
In  contemplating  the  general  character  of 
the  people^  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  it 
was  inferior  to  that  in  the  reign  of  Eliza^ 
beth.  The  influence  of  ,so  corrupt,  so 
abandoned  a  court  was  necessarily  widely 
felt ;  and  although  its  worst  characteristics 
were  confined  to  its  immediate  sphere,  still 
greater  profanity,  greater  extravagance,  and 
less  decorous  manners  were  the  result.  The 
love  of  expensive  dress  seems  to  have  in- 
creased so  inordinately,  that  worthy  mayors 
and  aldermen,  after  the  usage  of  the  times, 
had  constantly  to  promulgate  newer  and 
more  stringent  sumptuary  laws,  to  prevent 
women  ''  below  the  rank  of  an  alderman's 
wife''  from  wearing  "  three-piled  velvet," 
and  such  braveries ;  and  to  keep  the  ap- 

Erentices  to  their  old-accustomed  kersey 
ose  and  blue  gowns.  The  dramatists  of 
the  day  afford  us  many  traits  of  the  almost 
unimagined  luxury  and  state  of  the  '^  city 
madams,"  who  were  determined,  as  far  as 
they  could,  to  imitate  the  pomp  and  show 
of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Nor  have  we 
reason  to  think  that  these  descriptions 
are  exaggerated,  when  wo  remember  the 
modest  request  of  Lady  Compton,  for 
^^  twenty  gowns,  6000/.  to  buy  me  jewels, 
and  4000/.  for  a  pearl  chain  ;"  or  the  royal 
state  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who 
went  to  the  chapel  at  Ely  House — "  three 
gentlemen-ushers,  in  velvet  gowns  and  gold 
chains,  going  before  with  wands  ;  six  ladies 
followiug,  and  two  to  hold  up  her  train." 

The  ^' pride  of  place"  was  stoutly  main- 
tained at  this  period  by  all  who  had  claim 
to  precedence  of  any  kind.  And  this,  suffi- 
ciently ridiculous  in  the  court  ladies,  and 
source  of  endless  squabbles,  was  emulated 
by  the  civic  dames :  nor  when  the  daughter 
who  has  married  a  knight,  iu  that  amusing 
picture  of  London  manners,  '^  Eastward 
Hoc,"  tellf  her  mother,  with  no  little  prida, 


'^  and  my  coach-horses,  mother,  must  take 
the  wall  of  yours,"  did  the  remark  appear 
so  very  laughable  to  them  as  to  us. 

From  the  pictures  of  manners  in  the  con- 
temporary drama,  so  much  frivolity  and  ex- 
travagance, so  much  destitution  of  high  and 
noble  feeling  appear,  that  we  marvel  from 
whence  the  next  generation  derived  their 
lofty  views  and  stem  principles.  It  could 
not  be  the  mere  reflection  of  the  dramatist's 
(mm  mind  that  bodied  forth  the  fine  charac- 
ters of  the  Elizabethan  school,  and  then  the 
reckless,  mean-spirited,  or  else  Quixotic  per- 
sonages of  the  succeeding.  No,  it  was  the 
earnest  religious  spirit  of  the  earlier  period 
that  gave  even  to  the  drama  its  elevated 
character ;  and  its  deficiency  was  the  cause 
of  the  deterioration,  not  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture alone,  but  of  national  manners. 

With  many  who  take  their  estimate  of 
King  James  from  the  servile  dedication  still 
prefixed  to  the  Bible,  the  age  that  witness- 
ed its  new  translation,  made  with  so  much 
care,  and  under  the  especial  auspices  of  the 
monarch,  must  appear  religious.  And  so,  if 
^^  forms  and  ceremonies  "  are  the  all  in  all, 
it  certainly  was.  No  prelate,  indeed,  up- 
lifted his  voice  amid  all  the  crying  iniqui- 
ties of  the  court,  but  many  fought  velie- 
mently  for  "  the  divine  right  of  episcopa- 
cy;" and  all  inculcated  the  duty  of  church- 
going,  and  of  adherence  in  the  minutest 
points  to  the  rubric  and  canons.  Moreover, 
the  churches  were  adorned  with  splendid 
altar-plate,  and  the  king's  choristers  minis- 
tered in  rich  copes.  And  with  much  unc- 
tion do  the  compilers  of  '^  Hierurgia  Angli- 
cana "  detail  the  '^  decent  and  orderly " 
array  of  church  ornaments  in  Bishop  An- 
drews' private  chapel.  The  two  candle- 
sticks with  tapers,  the  bason  for  oblations, 
the  canister  for  the  wafer s^  *'  silver  gilt, 
like  a  wicker  basket,  and  lined  with  cam- 
bric laced !"  the  flagon,  the  chalice  covered 
with  a  napkin  embroidered  in  colored  silks ; 
the  tricanale  *'*'  with  screw  cover,  and  three 
pipes  for  the  water  of  mixture ;"  and  the 
silver  censer,  ^'  wherein  the  clerk  putteth 
frankincense  at  the  reading  of  the  first  les- 
son ;  and  the  navicula,  out  of  which  the 
frankincense  is  poured !"  Can  we  won- 
der that  the  Puritans  of  Kiug  James's  days 
were  intractable  as  they  had l>een  in  Eliza- 
beth's, and  that  many  preferred  exile  to 
ministering  at  altars  thus  decked .' 

Happily  for  religion,  in  many  of  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  land,  some  of 
these  confessors  found  a  secure  asylum,  and 
there  kept  alive  the  flame  of  religion,  which 
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but  for  their  efforts  would  have  died  out. 
And  despite  of  strict  and  severe  search, 
many  continued  in  London,  sheltered  as 
chaplains  or  tutors  in  the  households  of 
some  ^^  worshipful  merchant,"  whose  oppor- 
tune loan  to  some  nobleman  purchased  him 
court  protection.  The  next  generation, 
and  even  ourselves,  separated  by  seven,  owe 
no  common  debt  to  those  worthy  lajrmen 
who  sheltered  and  patronized  the  persecuted 
ministers  of  that  day.  It  is  delightful, 
turning  from  the  disgusting  details  of  court 
profligacy,  to  contemplate  these  worthies. 
Master  John  Temple,  of  Stowe,  who  had 
always  some  ^'  grave  and  learned  silenced 
minister"  in  his  house,  and  who  so  in- 
structed his  son-in-law.  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele,  in  ^^  church  matters,"  that  he  stood 
nobly  forth  to  bear  his  ^*  testimony  "  in  the 
following  reign, — and  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
of  the  Graces,  whose  mansion  was  a  secure 
asylum  to  the  persecuted  Puritans,  and 
whose  worthy  lady,  with  her  sisters.  Mistress 
Helen  Bacon  and  Mistress  Gurdon,  are  so 
heartily  praised  by  that  '^  powerful  preach- 
er "  of  that  day,  Master  John  Rogers,  of 
Dodbam, — and  Robert  Bruen,  Esquire,  of 
Staplcford,  too,  ''  who  caused  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose ;"  bringing  the  light  of 
the  gospel  into  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
Cheshire,  and  proving  to  the  country  round 
that  the  best  Christian  will  also  be  the 
truest  gentleman.  VVc  had  frcqaently  seen 
the  account  of  this  worthy  in  compilations 
of  religious  biography,  but  were  never  much 
interested,  until  we  took  up  the  original 
memoir.  Here  we  see  him  to  the  life ; — the 
true  old  English  gentleman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century—exercising  a  power,  and  an 
influence  far  beyond  aught  in  the  present 
day,  but  using  them — 

"  As  ever  in  his  great  taskmaster's  eye :" — 
adopting  the  stately  and  formal  usages  of  a 


almost  at  the  same  time,  endured  a  far 
sterner  captivity,  almost  deprived  of  air 
and  light — Anarew  Melville.  But  his 
buoyant  spirit,  his  heavenward  hope,  dwelt 
with  him  there,  and  the  Master  whom  he 
served  enlightened  the  darkness,  and  he  be- 
guiled the  long,  but  not  weary  hours,  by 
writing  graceful  Latin  verse  on  the  walls  of 
his  cell.  It  was  with  a  refinement  of  cruel- 
ty that  James  consigned  his  illustrious 
countryman  to  the  Tower.  Had  Melville 
been  sent  to  the  Counter,  the  Marshalsea, 
or  Newgate,  there  were  numberless  ^*  pious 
citizens"  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
visited  and  soothed  him.  In  the  before- 
mentioned  play,  "  Eastward  Hoe,"  two  pro- 
fligate young  men  are  sent  to  prison ;  they 
become  penitent,  and  display  their  peni- 
tence by  psalm  singing.  '^They  will  sit 
you  up  all  night,  singing  of  psalms,  and 
edifying  the  whole  prison,"  says  the  jailer, 
*'  so  that  the  neighbors  cannot  rest  for  them, 
but  come  every  morning  to  ask  what  godly 
prisoners  we  have."  How  characteristic  is 
this  of  a  time  of  persecution,  and  the 
brotherly  love  that  always  prevailed : — 
the  inquiry  after  the  **  godly  prisoners," 
— strange  term  to  us — and  the  sjrmpathy, 
and  the  gatherings,  and  the  visits  of  the 
kind-hearted  women,  upon  whom  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  prisoners  mostly  devolved, 
and  the  interchange  of  good  wishes,  and 
prayers.  There  was  much  quiet  heroism  in 
the  religion  of  those  times,  which  we,  in 
our  days  of  platforms  and  speeches,  have 
lost  si^t  of.  And  then  there  were  the  ex- 
iled brethren,  towards  whom,  those  who  re- 
mained at  home  cast  many  an  anxious  look, 
and  on  these  did  the  government  also  cast 
an  anxious  look,  as  though  conscious  of  the 
distinguished  talents  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  wide  influence  their  principles  would 
eventually  command.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  often  these,  although  under  the 


time  when  even  the  internal  regulations  of  general  name  of  '^  puritan,"  are  referred  to 


a  household  were  marshalled  with  the  strict 
etiquette  of  the  Herald's  College;  but 
looked  up  to  with  affectionate  reverence  by 
his  dependents,  for  the  gentle  and  consider- 
ate care  that  kept  watch  over  their  inte- 
rests, as  though  tney  were  his  own. 

And  delightful  is  it,  too,  to  contemplate 
those  confessors,  who,  although  not  called 
upon  to  endure  the  piHory,  and  the  brand- 
ing-iron of  the  next  reign,  "  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,"  and  sustained 
long  and  severe  imprisonment.  In  the  same 
Tower  of  London  whore  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  languished  and  died,  a  noble  prisoner, 


in  the  writings  of  this  time.  The  Brown- 
ists,  indeed,  must  have  been  still  rather 
numerous  in  England,  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  Donne,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  Ben  Jonson.* 

•  All  the  puritans  whom  he  holds  up  to  con- 
tempt in  his  plays,  are  Brownists.  In  his  "  Alche- 
mist/'  written  about  1610,  Ananias  is  represented 
expressly  as  "one  of  the  holy  brethren  oi  Amster- 
dain ;"  and  Tribulation  is  the  pastor,  deputed  by  the 
brethren  abroad  to  visit  the  brethren  at  home.  In 
like  manner,  Zeal  of  the  Land  Busy,  in  "  Bar- 
tholomew Fair "  is  represented  as  a  baker  of 
Banbury,  who  has  left  his  oven  to  turn  preacher, 
and  been  "  chosen  by  the  brethren."  His  hostess  is 
an  *'wmMng  ilster  of  the  deacons,"    and   the 
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The  reign  of  James  die  First  is,  indeed, 
a  dark  period  in  onr  history, — darker  still 
from  sncoeediog  the  "  golden  days"  of  Ell- 
labeth.  Bat  darkness,  no  less  than  the 
light,  has  its  appointed  nse,  and  the  period 
jnst  contemplated  formed  port  of  the  need- 
tul  diseipline  through  irhiob  the  nation  had 
to  pass.  Thus,  the  nltimate  effects  of  James 
the  First's  reign  irero  beneGdal  to  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  prentige  of  a  conrt  was  no 
longer  influential,  vhen  men  vere  compelled 
to  behold  what  wretches  were  tha  honored 
and  oonrted  ones  there  ;  the  old  nobility 
Gonld  no  lonser  maintain  their  ancient  ho- 
nors when  a  Northampton,  a^Somerset,  a 
Bnokingham  claimed  them  ;  and  monarchy 
itself  came  to  be  regarded  with  widely  diffe- 
rent views  than  in  the  reign  of  Eliaabetb, 
after  James  had  played  his  "  fantastic 
tricks."  "  The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  s 
king"  had  long  ceased  to  awe  the  people, 
ere  King  and  commons  met  on  the  battle- 
field. And  each  disgraceful  event  of  this 
reign  exercised  the  minds  of  the  people, 
while  the  strong  efforts  to  put  down  all  free 
speaking  ohafedthat  proud  spirit,  which  bnl 
required  a  stimolns  to  arouse  it.  And  then, 
an  ago  cradled  in  warlike  feelings  could  ill 
brook  the  state  of  inglorious  repose  in  wliich 
"  Jacobus  Pacidcus"  delighted.  Thus, 
when  the  Palatine  war  broke  ont,  many  a 
gallant  spirit  set  forth  to  aid  in  the  strug- 
gle for  religious  freedom,  unconscious  that 
within  twenty  years  a  nobler  struggle  would 
await  him  at  home.  Much  dous  England 
owe  to  those  "free  companies,  who  set 
forth 

"  To  fight  Tor  the  gospel,  and  the  good  kieg  of  Swe- 

The  lessons  of  warfare  taught  by  the  illos- 
ttious  Gustavus,  ihey  in  turn  taught  the  par- 
liament soldier,  and  a  more  important  les- 
son still ; — to  view  inevitable  war  as  no 
mere  game  of  pride  or  ambition,  but  as  a 
last  appeal,  a  solemn  self- sacrifice,  to  be 
hallowed  by  psalm  and  prayer. 

"  woman,"  who  inquires  at  iha  Slaple  of  News  for 
intelligence,  asks  lor  news  o(  "  the  brethren  of  the 
Kpiralion."  Thai  all  these  chaiaclen  shoald  be 
eKhibited  in  disgnslingcancBtare  might  be  expected, 
batiliscurioosto  otnervetheuncoesciDUstesiiiiiony 
JooKin  bears  )□  Iheir  talenls  and  learning.  The 
Banbury  baker,  while  be  eKhevs  Latin,  mainiains 
■he  pre-eminence  of  Hebrew,  and  manhaU  his 
ar^ments  in  a  scbotaeiic  form.  Even  the  "  she 
Brownists"  expren  interest  in  questions  which 
would  hare  bees  unintelligible  to  mofl  woman  of 
that  day.  We  seldom  aitnck  what  we  do  ncl  lear, — 
•nrely  JoaaaomnM  have  deemed  the  BrowniMs  do 
common  foemen,  in  ihese  often  repealed  noticea. 
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James  the  First  died  in  his  bed,  surround- 
ed by  all  that  belongs  to  kingly  state,  and 
was  duly  interred  with  solemn  obaeqnioB, 
Land  declaring  "  that  his  rest  was  undoubt- 
edly in  Abraham's  bosom  ;"  and  ^yilliamfl, 
that  to  him  this  text  might  undoubtedly  be 
applied — "  The  seal  of  tby  house  hath  eat- 
en me  up!"  Popular  opinion,  however, 
whispered  that  his  end  was  not  peaoe  ;  and 
that  "  the  noiaoned  challoe"  had  been  held 
to  his  own  lip.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  this  was  the  case,  although  the  mo- 
ther of  fiuckingham  kept  constant  watch 
over  him  with  diet  drink  of  her  own  sup- 
ply. That  the  wretched  king  feared  it, 
aeema  probable,  from  bis  earnest  supplica- 
tion to  Lord  Montgomcryihitifirst  fuvorite, 
"  for  God's  sake  look  that  Ihave  fair  play  !" 
This  we  believe  ho  had  ;  for  Providence 
dae«  not  always  in  this  life  pursue  crime 
with  open  punishment ;  but  when  the  trou- 
bles of  his  son  came  on,  when  his  grandson 
was  exiled,  those  who  could  not  consider 
Jamea  the  First  a«  guiltless  in  the  mysteri- 
ous cases  to  which  wc  have  directed  the  rea- 
der's attention,  remembered  the  solemn 
threatening  which  pointed  "  even  nnto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation." 


Land  jimd  Assessed  Taxes  ti*  EsaLiMD  and 
ScoTLtNt), — The  land  and  anessed  (axes  levied  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  the  year  1847,  yielded  to 
thclfational  Eichequcr  £4,5&.1,8K),  viz. :  England, 
«,2M,(W8;  Scotland,  £2^7,771.  The  English  re- 
venue  is  thus  made  up:  land  tai,  £1,11!),B7H;  win- 
dowtai.  £1.544,3561  servants,  £193,919;  carriages, 
£100,457 ;  hoives  for  riding,  £-iil330A:  other  hotaea 
and  mule?,  £67,379;  dogs,  £137,757;  horee  dealera, 
£9,368;  hair  powder,  £3.669;  annorial  bearings, 
£65,441 ;  game  duties,  £l43,56I ;  composition  ditto, 
£19,466 ;  addiliooal  10  per  cenL  £309,844 ;  penal- 
ties, £171. 

Stamp  Dtn^is  in  Eholakd  and  Scotlamo. — The 
net  revenae  derivable  in  England  from  stamp  dalles 
in  the  year  1647  was  £G,50S.88S.  viz.  Deeds,  £1,- 
703,043;  probalea  of  wills  and  letters  ofadministra- 
lion,  £902,380 ;  bills  of  exchange,  £436,559 ;  bank- 
era'  notes,  £9,696 ;  composition  for  the  dnties  on 
bills  and  notes  on  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  coun- 
try bankers,  £31,361;  receipts,  £141,315;  mariae 
inaorances,  £139,119;  licenses  and  certificates, 
£1T7,1S9  ;  newspaper*  and  supplements,  and  papers 
for  advertisements,  £!84,338;  medicine,  £S9,e60; 
l^ades,  £l,l67,4S6  ;  Are  insorance,  £9!i6,939;  gold 
snd  Bilvw  plale,  £68,353;  cards,  £8,533;  diee,  £94- 
[>00;  adrettisemeniB,  £133,5(i7;  siage-coachcs, 
£I75,SiO:  hackney-coaches,  £46,095:  railways, 
£79,956.  The  stamp  duties  In  Scotland,  within  the 
lame  period,  yielded  £576,544. 
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PICTURES    OF   DR.  CHALMERS,  FROM  THE  MEMORY  OF  ONE  WHO 

LOVED  HIM. 


It  is  an  afternoon  of  Jane,  1839,  in  the 
ffranite  city  of  the  North.  A  great  church 
18  full  of  people  assembled  to  hear  a  man, 
who,  for  years,  has  been  in  the  list  of  those 
accounted  the  conspicuous  few  in  the  Brit- 
ish Island.  His  home  is  Scotland's  capital ; 
but  he  is  now  on  an  errand  of  philanthropy 
through  the  shires  of  the  land,  and  in  what- 
eyer  town  he  rests  for  a  day  or  two  to  stir 
up  the  people  by  his  eloquence,  thousands 
that  have  yet  only  heard  his  name,  flock 
with  eager  curiosity  to  see  his  person.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  the  granite  city  of  the 
North,  the  meeting  in  their  great  new  church 
that  summer  afternoon  is  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost. 

The  nature  of  the  errand  on  which  their 
distinguished  visitor  has  come,  is  already 
partially  known  to  them.  The  population 
of  the  island,  he  and  others  have  found,  has 
&r  outgrown  the  means  provided  for  its  re- 
ligious education.  In  every  large  city,  it 
has  been  found,  there  is  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  whom  it  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  affirmed,  that  habitually  they 
"  attend  no  place  of  worship."  Allowing 
for  a  few  peculiar  exceptions,  the  part  of  the 
community  included  in  this  description, 
comprises  precisely  those  whose  moral  and 
social  condition  renders  their  subjection  to 
ecclesiastical  influences  the  more  necessary. 
It  is  respectability  that  has  seized  on  the 
churches  ;  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  cri- 
minal aie  left  to  themselves.  So  true  is 
this,  so  distinctly  in  all  general  cases  is  the 
habit  of  chureh-going  an  evidence  of  condi- 
tion superior  to  the  lowest,  that,  even  by  the 
mere  social  observer,  a  simultaneous  increase 
of  this  habit  over  all  parts  of  the  country  would 
in  the  present  state  of  thing8,be  accepted  as  a 
decisive  evidence  that  some  thorough  social 
amelioration  was  secretly  going  on. 

That  the  people  must  be  educated — that 
only  by  education  can  the  sunken  masses  be 
lifted  up  ;  as  to  this,  all  are  agreed.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  the  great  existing  institute, 
called  ^^  the  Church,"  that  most  men  natu- 
rally look  for  immediate  and  direct  activity 
in  this  work  of  popular  education.  A  body 
of  doctrines  brought  home  by  exposition, 
thereby  at  least  stimulating  the  intellect ; 
a  code  of  noble  moral  rules  set  up  and  en- 
forced; reverence  implanted  by  the  habit 


of  worship  in  common  ;  orderliness  and  self- 
control  secured  by  voluntary  submission  to 
certain  articles  of  communion — these  are 
things  which  the  Church  promises:  and 
whatever  differences  may  exist  as  to  which 
form  of  the  Church  discharges  its  prombes 
best,  or  as  to  the  universal  sufficiency  of  the 
education  supplied  by  the  Church  in  any  of 
its  forms,  to,  all  surely  it  would  seem  an  im- 
mense point  gained,  if,  in  the  midst  of  every 
polluted  little  mass  of  city  life,  one  of  these 
miniature  institutes,  such  as  it  is,  were  ac- 
tively at  work.  Imagine,  as  some  may,  va- 
rious ideal  schemes  of  culture  for  the  human 
being  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  surely,  in  the 
meantime,  even  to  such  persons,  this  exist- 
ing instrumentality  of  a  Church  offers  some 
hope  ;  one  may  raise  stones  without  a  silver 
lever.  As  things  are,  what  statesman  is 
there,  what  philanthropist,  what  sceptical 
student  of  society,  even,  but  would  think 
it  a  good  thing  that  the  groat  mass  of  the 
nation  be  thoroughly  subjected  to  ecclesias- 
tical influences,  individual  liberty,  and  the 
power  of  supplemental  personal  culture  be- 
ing allowed  ?  But  this,  again,  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  assertion,  that  the  whole  com- 
munity having  been  divided  intt>  masses  of 
convenient  size,  there  ought  to  be  within 
each  of  these  a  sufficient  ecclesiastical  ap- 
paratus ;  for  by  no  other  than  this  paro- 
chial system  can  the  community  be  tho- 
roughly overtaken  and  gone  into.  Whether 
the  ecclesiastical  apparatus  should  consist 
of  a  church,  a  chapel,  a  meeting-house,  or 
of  several  chapels  and  meeting-houses  toge- 
ther, is,  so  far  as  the  abstract  political  view 
of  the  question  is  concerned,  immaterial. 
Only,  seeing  that  to  ensure  the  national 
efficacy  of  the  apparatus,  the  Legislature, 
or  the  old  prepossessions  of  the  nation,  have 
selected  one  special  form  of  worship,  and 
established  it,  this  form,  in  regard  to  ex- 
tent of  machinery,  ought  to  be  in  thorough 
possession  of  the  country ;  that  is,  ought  to 
be  represented  as  fully  in  every  parish,  as  if 
all  the  ecclesiastical  activity  necessary  in 
that  parish  devolved  upon  it.  In  short,  in 
every  parish  of  England  there  ought  to  be 
a  Church  of  England — and  in  every  pa- 
rish of  Scotland  there  ought  to  bo  a  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  parishes  ought  to  be 
unifomly  of  that  siie,  in  respect  to  popu- 
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lation  and  extent  of  snrfaoe  combined,  that 
if  the  single  chnrch  thus  established  in  each 
had  to  do  all  the  work,  it  might  be  able  to 
do  it. 

Such  are  the  views  on  which  many  a 
philanthropist  and  political  thinker  would 
take  his  stand.  In  all  this,  too,  our  man  of 
genius  agrees.  Philanthropist  and  politi- 
cal thinker,  he  demands  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical machinery  of  the  country  be  extended 
to  the  utmost ;  in  effect,  that  matters  be  so 
arranged,  that  for  every  2000  individuals 
reckoned  in  the  census,  there  be  a  ohurch, 
a  clergyman,  and  all  the  established  accom- 

Saniments.  The  whole  island  rigidly 
ivided  into  small  territories,  containing 
not  more  than  2000  individuals  each ;  and 
in  each  territory  a  sufficient  ecclesiastical 
apparatus  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
-^-such,  under  the  name  of  ^'  the  Parochial 
system,"  is  his  ideal  of  a  true  organization 
for  social  order,  anything  short  of  which  he 
declares  to  be  imperfect.  This  scheme  he 
has  realized  to  himself  in  every  possible 
way ;  he  has  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings  : 
as  a  patriot  and  political  thinker,  he  is,  of 
all  those  who  call  themselves  Britons,  the 
warmest  in  its  behoof. 

But  there  is  that  in  this  man  which  at 
once  modifies  this  general  form  of  his  con- 
ception, and  lifts  his  advocacy  of  it  into 
Pythic  grandeur  and  earnestness.  These 
sunken  masses  are  not  in  his  eyes  mere  co- 
agulations of  diseased  social  matter,  which, 
for  its  own  safety,  the  Commonwealth  would 
do  well  to  agitate  and  render  fluent ;  they 
are  outcast  human  souls  perishing  for  lack 
of  knowledge.  Poor,  ignorant,  and  social- 
ly wretched  as  these  are,  these  myriads  are 
capable  of  the  noblest  calling  ;  not  a  soul 
among  them  all,  but  the  word  6f  salvation, 
entering  it  may  act  with  reforming  and 
transforming  power,  ennobling  even  tempo- 
rally the  whole  gait  of  the  man,  and  making 
the  sinner  meet  for  a  higher  inheritance. 
To  bring  the  gospel  of  a  crucified  Savior 
home  to  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of 
tiie  forlorn,  this  is  a  mission  sacred  in  merits 
tDf  its  own  ;  and  to  which  heedless  the  while 
of  his  own  Economics,  our  philanthropist  is 
borne  on  by  his  christian  yearnings,  and 
the  force  of  a  noble  pity.  Entering  the 
lanes  and  hovels  of  the  poor,  he  maintains 
that  Christianity  must  not  only  diffuse  its 
ffeneral  influences  of  culture,  but  must  also 
rolfil  a  special  mission  to  individuals — 
must  seek  out  stony  hearts  to  be  broken, 
and  send  bleeding  victims  up  to  God. 
The  power  to  do  this,  the  personal  earnest- 


ness which  works,  and  the  unction  from  on 
high  which  blesses^  society  cannot  com- 
mand ;  but  the  mechanical  frame-work 
which  facilitates,  it  is  within  its  power  to 
undertake.  And  thus,  that  completeness  of 
ecclesiastical  apparatus  which  as  a  patriot 
he  would  demand,  in  his  higher  attitude  as 
a  Christian  and  a  man  of  God  he  will  also 
call  for.  A  clergyman  for  every  2000 
souls ;  this,  he  says,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  social  efficacy  of  the  Church ;  and 
this,  also,  is  the  ideal  of  an  organization 
for  brinring  Christianity  within  acting-dis» 
tanoe  of  the  individual  soul.  Without  the 
spirit,  the  form  is  indeed  a  mockery  ;  but  a 
permanent  organization  is  always  better 
than  a  blind  acting  here  and  there  accord- 
ing to  impulse.  Only  in  this  function  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  indiyidoal 
soul,  more  is  necessary  than  that  foiur-fold 
action  on  human  character  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  for  the  Church  its  title 
to  be  considered  as  the  best  existing  typeof 
an  Educational  Institute.  There  might  be 
a  Pagan  Church  of  this  type  fulfilling  the 
conditions  in  question.  fi)r  the  true  spirit- 
ual function  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the 
individual,  it  is  essential  that  the  creed 
which  it  professes  be  the  truth,  the  pure, 
living  word  of  God.  Now,  in  this  island, 
he  admits,  there  are  many  ecclesiastical 
bodies  besides  that  to  which  he  belongs,  all 
of  which  answer  this  description,  and  work 
diversely  toward  the  same  end.  But  that 
which  is  established,  it  is  easiest  to  extend. 
That  therefore  England  and  Scotland  be 
mapped  out  into  parishes,  no  parish  con- 
taining a  population  of  more  than  2000 ; 
and  that  in  every  parish  in  England  there  be 
a  Church  of  England,  and  in  every  parish 
in  Scotland  a  Church  of  Scotland  :  this  is 
still  his  ideal. 

Now,  in  all  the  island  there  breathes  not 
a  man  of  such  energy  as  he  ;  one  who  can 
render  an  idea  so  audible,  who  can  pro- 
claim it  over  so  large  a  space  at  once. 
Whatever  conception  his  mind  takes  up  is 
instantaneously  diffused,  and,  as  it  were, 
flooded  over  all  that  surrounds  him.  His 
soul  is  cast  in  Nature's  express  mould  for 
the  orator.  That  high  degree  of  interest 
which  ordinary  persons  feel  only  in  their 
private  affairs,  he  feels  in  the  larger  con- 
cerns of  masses  and  nations.  The  failure 
of  a  measure  which  he  has  advocated  will 
affect  him  as  deeply  as  a  severe  personal 
bereavement.  His  views  are  not  mere  in- 
tellectual castle-buildings,  which  he  piles 
up  to-day,  and  lots  fall  to-morrow;  they 
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are  purposes  of  bis  whole  life,  rooted  in  the 
forgotten  speculations  of  his  youth,  and  be- 
come organic  in  the  strengths  of  his  ma- 
turer  being.  To  him  it  happened  more 
early,  and  perhaps  more  easily,  than  to 
other  men,  to  find  out  the  track  in  which 
he  could  go,  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
that  in  following  it  he  was  fulfilling  the  in- 
tention of  Nature.  No  doubt,  no  misgiv- 
ing now  assails  him,  as  to  his  way  of  life ; 
no  longing  look  does  he  cast  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left;  onwards  he  moves  in  a 
dear  and  congenial  path,  giving  full  rein 
to  his  personality,  like  one  wbo  has  exam- 
ined his  commission.  To  this,  the  inner 
structure  of  the  orator,  add  the  outward 
gift  of  speech.  No  man  living  ever  swayed 
a  mass  beneath  him  by  his  voice  as  this 
uncouth-tongued  Scotchman,  in  whom,  un- 
tutored, and  with  breath  as  Fifeshire  gave 
it,  the  features  are  but  made  Scottish  of 
hjm 

Whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
From  Macedon  to  Artaxerxes'  throne. 

It  is  this,  and  the  general  greatness  of  that 
intellect  to  which  he  has  not  denied  litera- 
ry expression,  that  have  raised  him  highi 
among  the  notables,  first  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood and  community,  and  then  of  the 
whole  land.  Opposed,  criticised,  Scotch-, 
man,  and  Presbyterian  as  he  is,  he  is  yet  a 
man  to  be  listened  to  by  the  whole  country 
on  whatever  subject  he  chooses  to  deliver 
an  opinion.  One  such  opinion  he  has  de- 
livered in  his  proposal  of  Church-Exten- 
sion. To  Legislature  first  he  has  made  his 
application,  forwarding  his  representations 
through  the  various  channels  open  to  such 
a  man.  And  now,  having  '^  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Legislature  in  vain,"  he  will 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  people.  Scotland 
is  his  native  country ;  of  it,  especially,  he 
will  take  charge ;  over  its  length  and  breadth 
he  will  travel  ^'  an  itinerant  mendicant," 
assembling  the  people  in  crowds,  and  lend- 
ing the  persuasion  of  his  matchless  elo- 
quence in  favor  of  the  great  .cause.  That 
tne  Christian  people  of  Scotland  may  be 
aroused  to  the  condition  of  the  heathen 
within  their  borders,  and  that,  with  their 
own  money  they  may  build  new  churches 
in  destitute  localities,  and  so  extend  the 
ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  country  to 
some  proportion  with  its  needs — this  is  the 
object  of  his  present  peregrinations.  Other 
Scottish  cities  have  been  visited  by  him  on 


this  errand,  and  now  the  granite  city  of  the 
north  has  hiin  in  its  turn. 

The  audience  assembled  to  hear  him  is 
a  mixed  one.  There  are  the  men  of  busi- 
ness, the  shrewd,  large-headed,  not  parti- 
cularly generous  specimens  of  the  Scottish 
race,  for  which  this  part  of  the  east  coast  is 
famous.  A  little  activity  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  being  not  less  congenial  to  them  than 
to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they  show 
considerable  zeal  on  sueh  occasions  as  the 
present.  There  also  are  the  women,  more 
susceptible  than  their  husbands  and  bro- 
thers, and  more  genial  when  they  listen. 
There  also  are  men  with  preconceptions 
against  the  speaker  and  his  cause  ;  the  one, 
as  their  saying  is,  a  man  of  brilliant  ima- 
gination but  questionable  judgment,  the 
other,  a  scheme  of  clerical  ambition.  Scat- 
tered through  the  audience  these  men  sit 
negative  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  meeting. 
The  appearance  of  the  great  Doctor,  they 
anxiously  hope,  will  be  poorer  than  his 
friends  expect.  Precisely  opposite  in  spirit 
to  those  arc  another  few,  chiefly  young 
men,  also  sprinkled  through  the  audience. 

Caught  and  mastered  hy  that  nameless 
spirit  of  a  new  age,  which,  abroad  for  years 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  island,  has 
at  length  blown  weakly  over  this  bleak  dis- 
trict of  the  far  north,  there  are  in  the  gra- 
nite city  a  few  young  men  all  alert  for  what 
they  call  ideas.  In  vague  and  confused 
elements  of  theological  wrangling,  meta- 
physical, common-place,  and  miscellaneous 
reading,  they  have  in  vain  been  seeking  in- 
tellectual satisfaction.  The  help  afforded 
by  veneration  for  some  great  name  in  the 
world  of  thought  is  all  but  denied  them. 
Kant,  Coleridge,  Bentham,  and  other  men 
of  mark,  under  whose  diverse  discipleship 
inquiring  spirits  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  ranging  themselves,  are  here  utter 
strangers  ;  nor  in  a  town  where,  except  the 
young  ladies  at  school,  almost  none  pre- 
tends to  French,  and  certainly  not  five  liv- 
ing souls  to  German,*  needs  one  be  aston- 
ished if  French  literature  is  a  sealed  foun- 
tain and  the  name  of  Goethe  unpronounce- 
able. Even  as  regards  native  British  lite- 
rature the  place  is  in  arrears.  Of  later 
names  than  Byron  and  Scott  there  is  little 
evidence  even  in  the  windows  of  the  book- 
sellers. In  many  a  little  town  of  Germany 
there  is  a  higher  and  deeper  appreciation 
of  Shakspeare  than  in  this,  the  third  of 
Scottish  cities ;  he  is  read,  certainly,  and 

*  The  year  1830  is  referred  to;  things  are  chang- 
ednow. 
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SO  is  Milton,  but  in  a  calm  rational  way,  on 
no  compulsion  of  public  opinion,  but  sim- 
ply if  one  chooses.  Rich  and  gpnial,  in- 
deed— for,  after  all,  there  is  a  genuine,  and 
healthy  feeline  for  the  antique  in  these 
Scotchmen  of  tne  granite  district — has  been 
the  stimulus  of  the  Wavcrley  Novels ;  and 
thi»  stimulus  has  not  yet  quite  spent  itself. 
Nor  is  humor  or  the  desire  of  information 
wanting,  as  the  circulation  of  variDUs  peri- 
odicals, lighter  and  heavier,  may  testify. 
The  poetry  of  Bums,  too,  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  is  na- 
tive here  as  in  its  own  Ayrshire.  Tho  fa- 
ther of  Burns,  it  is  remembered,  eame  from 
the  east  coast. 

Altogether,  in  faculty,  in  strong,  hardy, 
willing  intelligence,  even   in   appetite  for 
books,  the  place  needs  yield  to  none.    Only 
there  remains  a  kind  of  stubborn  obsolete- 
ness in  the  mental  method  of  the  natives. 
The  country  round  was  never  so  thoroughly 
purged  as  the  rest  of  Lowland  Scotland 
from  the  old  Popish  leaven,  but  lagged  be- 
hind in  Episcopacy  while  the  more  fervid 
south  advanced  into  Presbytery ;  and  the 
town  itself  was  the  only  place  of  importance 
in   Scotland   that  refused  to  join  in  the 
Covenant.     This  characteristic  of  sullen- 
ness  towards  tho  new,  of  bluff,  hearty,  even 
humorous,  persistence  in  tho  old,  still  con- 
tinues— an  element  of  that  spirit  of  '^  ultra- 
Moderatism,"  for  which,  along  with  Dum- 
fries, this  county  is  celebrated  over  Scotland. 
In  the  city  itself,  however,  a  peculiar  influ- 
ence   has    slowly    effected    a   revolution. 
Some  fprty  years  before  there  had  come  to 
settle  in  it  as  clergyman  of  a  Chapel  of 
Ease  an  Irishman,  born  in  Ulster,  and  who, 
after  having  seen  various  fortunes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  had  received  a  call  to 
this   remote  Scottish    town.      Eccentric, 
irascible  altogether  tyrannical  in  manner, 
but  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  goodness, 
and  a  moral  energy  and  power  unparalleled, 
he  had  seized  the  hearts   of  the  people 
among  whom  he  came  ;  lived  down  clamors 
and  calumnies  ;  and,  by  a  long  course  of  no- 
ble activity  in  pulpit,  parish,  and  generally 
in  the  whole  neighborhood,  so  established 
himself  in  the  civic  imagination,  that  the 
very  children,  when  they  saw  his  weU-known 
stately  figure  at  a  distance  on  tho  pavement, 
would  run  to  stand  in  his  way  and  receive 
his  blessing.    To  the  influence  of  this  man, 
direct  and  indirect,  it  is  chiefly  owing  that 
the  city  of  his  abode  has  been  extricated 
eodesiastieally  from  the  rest  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  made  to  relish  the  ''  evangeli- 1 


cal  "  manner.  It  is  upwards  of  four  years 
now  since  he  was  struck  by  a  sudden  death 
in  the  streets,  and  a  sorrowing  community 
followed  bim  to  the  grave ;  still,  however, 
his  memory  is  fresh  ;  his  strong  sayings 
and  eccentric  doines  live  in  affectionate 
semi-humorous  tradition  ;  and,  of  all  the 
people  assembled  that  day  in  the  new 
church  to  hear  Scotland's  Chalmers,  there 
are  perhaps  none  so  eager,  or  so  qualified 
to  appreciate,  as  those  whose  lot  it  had 
been  to  sit  under  old  Irish  Dr.  Kidd. 

Of  these,  it  has  been  said,  some  are 
young  men  touched  with  the  new  spirit  of 
intellectual  inquiry,  and  vainly  beating  th^ 
winds  for  certain  things  they  call  ^'  ideas.' 
Their  efforts  have  been  strangely  directed 
Amid  their  theological  wranglings,  musty 
metaphysics,  and  miscellaneous  rea'flings^ 
tho  only  special  tendencies  that  have  spon- 
taneously presented  themselves  have  been 
towards  mathematics.     To  attack  ''  New- 
ton's Principia,"  this  is  a  specific  labor,  a 
known  difficulty,  which  the  forlorn  Hercules, 
impelled  to  work  at  something,  may  volun- 
tarily prescribe  to  himself  rather  than  be 
idle,   and  in  partially  overcoming  which 
there  is  real  sweat   and  exercise.     But,  if 
any  individual  in  this  dose  neighborhood 
shall  seek  for  general  enlargement,  shall  pant 
after  an  undefined  spiritual  course,  whence 
shall  direction  come  ?    By  reading,  doubt- 
less, such  as  is  afforded  ;  by  contact  with 
life,  rich  and  manifold,  even  under  such 
local  restrictions  ;  by  lonely  ponderings  on 
river-bank  and  along  the  sea-sands  ;  by  in- 
timacy and  friendship  ;  by  mere  growth  and 
perseverance  anyhow  ;  nay,  possibly  out  of 
old  metaphysics  themselves,   enlargement 
may  arrive.     But  this  is  like  striking  the 
flint,  kindling  the   tinder,  applying    the 
match,  and  then  finally  lighting  tho  candle. 
What  if  some  torch  already  lit  were  to  be 
carried  past  within  reach,  at  whose  flame 
the  operation  of  lighting  might  be  instan- 
taneous!    For  our  imaginary  inquirer  in 
that  barren  environment  such  an  acddent 
were  desirable.    This  arrival  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, could  it  mean  anything  from  such  an 
one  !     It  is  far  from  unlikely.     Nay,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  certain  that  the  ad- 
vent in  the  granite  dty  of  the  massy  Scotch- 
man, an  occasion  of  bustle  and  excitement 
as  it  is,  must  have  a  biographic  import  for 
many  a  soul  there  lodged — must  to,  as  it 
were,    a    scattering    of  fortuitous    seeds. 
That  in  some  life,  nis  advent,  to  himself  a 
mere  insignificant  episode  and  occasion  of 
petty  trouble,  might  even  beoome  a  real 
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epoch,  is  sufficiently  probable.  The  very 
fact  that  his  greatness  is  popular  and  Scot- 
tish— that,  in  hl«i  intellectual  mode,  there  is 
nothing  to  shock — that  he  makes  no  protest 
again>rt  the  faiths  of  the  place,  but  only 
honorably  illustrates  them  in  the  propor- 
tions of  a  spirit  more  colossal  than  that  of 
common  men ;  all  this  facilitates  such  a 
result.  The  arrival  of  a  Coleridge  might 
be  a  failure  ;  his  will  not.  With  a  presen- 
timent that  it  will  not,  many  are  the  young 
men  who  have  eagerly  been  looking  forward 
to  it.  True,  his  errand  is  specifio^Church- 
Extension  ;  but  it  is  the  sight  of  the  man, 
and  the  general  sensation  of  his  presence, 
that  they  covet  more  than  his  views  on  this 
or  any  other  point. 

One  of  these  auditors  let  us  single  out. 
Sixteen  years  of  age  wo  may  imagine  him  ; 
seated  in  a  crowded  pew  in  the  gallery  to 
the  left  of  the  pulpit.  The  church  is  full 
in  every  part,  save  some  vacant  seats  reserv- 
ed around  the  pulpit.  At  these,  and 
towards  the  vestry-door  behind  them,  the 
younp:  man  often  directs  his  eye  ;  sometimes 
also  glancing  at  the  stained-glass  windows 
opposite,  through  which  the  light  is  plea- 
santly streaming.  All  is  tiptoe  in  the  pews 
and  whispering  expectancy. 

At  length  those  who  are  waited  for  enter. 
Pouring  into  the  church  from  the  hidden 
vestry,  a  number  of  men  dressed  in  black 
hastily  fill  the  latern  and  the  adjacent 
reserved  pews  under  the  pulpit.  They  are 
the  c-ity-clergy,  the  elders  of  some  congrega- 
tions ;  in  short,  all  those  who  would  natu- 
rally on  such  an  occasion  form  a  body-guard 
to  Dr.  Chalmers.  It  is  known  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  himself  must  be  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Which  can  bo  he  ?  Happy  are 
those  whose  familiarity  with  all  the  other 
faces  enables  them  at  once  to  determine. 
Soon,  however,  there  is  a  general  convic- 
tion that  that  large  white  head,  conspicu- 
ous among  the  others  in  the  latern,  must 
be  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  looks  about  him, 
and  examines  the  church  like  a  stranger. 
For  a  little  while,  indeed,  the  doubt  must 
remain  not  entirely  dissipated  ;  for  he,  the 
well  knosm  clergyman  of  the  church  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held,  forthwith  ascends 
the  pulpit,  and,  in  a  clear,  familiar  voice, 
begins  the  preliminary  services  of  praise  and 
prayer.  These  over,  there  follows,  as  is 
proper,  a  short  address,  in  which  the  illus- 
trious visitor  is  introduced  to  his  audience. 
Here,  we  are  told,  is  Dr.  Chalmers,  '^  a  man 
of  more  than  European  fame,"  who  has 
come  thus  fiur  north  to  advocate  a  oause  in 


which  other  parts  of  the  land  have  already 
successfully  been  stirred.  We  are  not  par- 
ticularly cultured,  we  northerns ;  such  is 
not  the  report  of  us,  at  least,  in  other 
places ;  nevertheless,  when  Dr.  Chalmers 
shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak  of 
this  his  first  visit  to  the  granite  city  of  the 
north,  may  he  be  able  to  say^  as  St.  Paul  said 
of  the  people  of  Malta,  ^^  The  barbarians 
showed  us  no  small  kindness."  Goodhu- 
moredly  the  barbarians  acknowledge  the 
compliment ;  and  now  for  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 

It  is  the  large  white  head.  Rising  slowly 
and  heavily,  the  figure  which  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  latern  moves  into  the  empty 
precentor's  desk,  whence,  it  appears,  and 
not  from  the  pulpit,  he  is  to  address  the 
assembly.  A  large,  broad-chested,  old  man 
of  middle  stature  he  seems  ;  sixty  years  of 
age  probably.  Something  specially  there 
is  about  the  nock  and  head  which  attracts 
attention.  The  neck  thick  and  powerful, 
assuming  towards  the  chin  and  mouth  that 
massive  contour  seen  in  the  portraits  and 
busts  of  Luther  and  Benjamin  Franklin  , 
the  head  turning  on  it  slowlv  as  on  a  pivot. 
The  features  large,  rough-newn,  elephan- 
tine, yet  forming  a  whole  of  the  noblest 
beauty,  and  white  as  sculptured  marble. 
The  forehead  white  and  expansive ;  the 
eyes  small  and  far  apart ;  the  mouth  close 
and  linear,  as  if  the  upper  lip  were  drawn 
forcibly  down  over  the  upper  teeth.  No 
appearance  of  baldness ;  but  thin  white 
hair  parted  from  the  crown,  and  clustering 
about  the  ears.  A  noble  Scottish  patri- 
archal head,  compared  by  more  than  one 
who  has  seen  it,  to  that  of  the  aged  father 
in  "  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"— 

*'  The  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare." 

Nervously,  meanwhile,  and  as  if  there 
were  something  he  were  looking  for,  but 
had  forgotten  to  bring  with  him,  the  object 
of  so  much  attention  is  arranging  pieces  of 
paper  on  the  desk  before  him,  removing  his 
spectacles  from  their  case,  sitting  down, 
putting  them  on,  shuffling  his  papers,  rising 
up  again. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  reading 
from  his  papers  or  not.  To  few  present  can 
it  be  known  that  it  is  his  uniform  habit  to 
have  the  entire  tenor  of  his  discourse  and 
all  the  express  passages  committed  verbatim 
to  paper  either  in  short  hand  or  long ;  and 
that  only  here  and  there,  as  something 
strikes  him,  does  he  interpolate,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  a  homely  expository 
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paragraph,  or  ^ve  inBtant  explosion  to 
some  emotion,  generated  as  he  speaks. 
Such,  however,  is  l^ia  habit  ;  and  hence 
two  varieties  in  his  oratory — the  roll  and 
swell,  and  mighty  cadence  of  his  written 
sentences,  borne  forth  by  his  voice  as  ex- 
citedly at  each  repetition,  as  if  then  first 
created ;  and  the  short,  abrupt,  extempo- 
raneons  passages,  coming  difficultly  amid 
much  gesticulation,  but  often  rising  into 
phrenxy  in  the  fervor  of  an  inspiration. 

Strange,  uncouth,  like  some  rich  thing 
being  crushed,  are  the  first  articulations. 
The  words  rtcA,  crushed^  or  even  speech 
itself,  convey  exactly  the  impression  made 
on  the  ear  by  the  voice  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
issuing  first  into  a  still  church.  Nay,  six 
sentences  have  not  been  uttered  before  it 
may  be  discovered  that  the  sound  of  sh,  ch, 
and  its  cognates  predominates  in  his  ora- 
tory. Rooted  in  some  inner  harmony  of 
his  being,  of  which  his  fondness  for  words 
of  Latin  termination  is  doubtless  also  an 
evidence,  is  this  vocal  peculiarity.  That 
very  compression  of  the  upper  lip  along  the 
upper  row  of  teeth  looks  like  an  express 
formation  to  facilitate  a  more  forcible  emis- 
sion of  the  favorite  sound.  Whether  this 
peculiarity  distinguished  him  in  yonth^  or 
whether  it  is  a  compensation  of  old  age, 
those  who  remember  his  youth  may  tell. 

The  first  general  impression  over,  and  as 
the  artioulations  begin  to  reach  the  ear  one 
by  one,  the  next  observation  is  on  the  rude- 
ness, the  perfect  barbarism  of  the  pronunci- 
ation. Parish^  habit  Kdamy  hl6p  (hope),  and 
fifty  other  ruthlessn esses,  all  on  the  tympa- 
num within  the  same  minute.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, the  granite  city  is  not  the  school  to 
which  English  speakers  go  for  a  correct 
enunciation ;  not  even  is  its  Scotch  quite 
classic ;  still  even  here  there  are  limits  to 
toleration,  and  some  conformity  to  a  stand- 
ard is  affected.  This  dialect  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers seems  Gothic  It  is  the  dialect,  they 
are  told,  of  his  native  Fifeshire.  Yet  there 
are  hundreds  of  the  men  of  Fife  scattered 
through  Scotland ;  not  one  of  whom,  prob- 
ably, not  even  Sir  David  Wilkie,  retains  so 
pertinaciously  this  broad  vernacular.  What 
a  picture  this  suggests — the  young  Chalmers 
of  Anster  village,  him  the  destined  orator 
of  the  British  island,  speaking  like  the 
faimers  and  fishers  among  whom  he  is 
moving,  a  divinity  student,  m  that  summer 
of  1796,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  the  poet  Bums  is  lying  on  his  death- 
bed ; — not  taking  lessons  he  from  masters 
in  eloeationi  that  the  SeottioismB  may  be 


rooted  out  of  him  ;  not  oorreoting  himself 
even  by  private  reference  to  pronouncing 
dictionaries,  but  working  on  in  a  great 
broad  way,  a  powerful  instrument  amid 
facts  and  thoughts.  No  chamber  under 
ground  in  which  to  practice  speaking,  nor, 
though  close  on  the  sea-shore,  any  pebbles 
for  the  mouth  of  this  young  Demosthenes  ! 
Neither,  however,  was  Fifeshire  Attica ! 
Strange,  too,  as  it  may  seem,  he  probably 
fares  oetter  now  for  this  regardlessncss  of 
utterance.  Whether  it  be  that  between  the 
structure  of  his  mind  and  his  method  of 
articulation  there  is  a  secret  harmony ; 
that  absolutely  some  of  the  Scottish  enun- 
ciations have  a  more  powerful  oratorical  ef- 
fect than  the  corresponding  English  ones  ; 
or  finally,  that,  by  his  meaning  and  fervor, 
he  blinds  one  to  his  peculiarities  of  dialect — 
certain  it  is  that  ere  he  has  spoken  ten 
minutes,  these  are  totally  forgotten  and 
unheard.  Early  in  the  day  the  elocutionists 
have  been  stunned  into  acquiescence  ;  the 
genuine  auditor  is  hurried  on  glowing  with 
enthusiasm.  Canning,  Robert  Hall,  and 
sweet-lipped  countesses  of  England,  have 
listened  with  delight  to  this  rude  man  of 
Fifeshire.  Surely  then  he  may  please  the 
Vandals. 

But  about  what  is  he  speaking  all  the 
while  ?  Oh,  or  to  that,  one  would  require 
to  have  been  there,  in  the  position  of  those 
young  ^'  seekers''  among  the  Vandals,  to 
have  appreciated  all  the  richness  and  novelty 
of  that  discourse.  It  is  not  merely  the  mat- 
ter of  the  discourse  that  impresses  them ; 
the  appalling  pictures  given  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  land.  It  is  not  the  elo- 
quence, either,  surpassing  though  it  does 
all  preconception,  and  to  which,  ever  and 
anon,  as  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  rushing 
and  broken  at  first,  gathers  itself  into  fuller 
volume,  the  nerves  of  his  hearers  thrill 
electric  answer.  It  is  the  general  hearti- 
ness, the  intellectual  breadth,  the  large 
fresh  nature  of  the  man,  that  makes  his 
visit  angelic  in  these  parts.  Here  is  not 
dexterity,  cant,  commonplace,  but  man- 
hood, genius,  originality.  Not  in  degree 
of  faculty  merely  does  he  seem  to  excel 
ordinary  able  men,  but  in  kind  and  style 
of  being  he  differs  from  them.  In  the  first 
place,  as  to  form :  here  is  not  wiry  ratioci- 
nation, as  if  it  were  the  chief  end  of  speech 
to  show  how  long  and  thin  one  could  draw  a 
thread  without  breaking  it ;  nor  a  series  of 
clever  remarks,  expository  or  caustic,  hung 
at  intervals  on  a  line  of  nothing ;  but  mas- 
sive, propositional^  unity,  dear  method. 
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object,  and  shape.  Then,  in  manner  what 
passion,  what  vehemence !  how  thoroughly 
the  man  is  in  earnest  I  In  mood,  too, 
what  variety !  Broad  hnmor,  pathos,  pro- 
test, solemn  appeal,  scowling  indignation — 
into  all  he  is  carried  by  turns.  His  sym- 
pathies are  whole  and  healthy;  ho  is  a 
large-hearted  old  man^ 

What  strikes,  however,  as  above  all 
characteristic  of  him  is  the  breadth  Of  his 
intellectual  manner,  the  sweep  and  gene- 
rality of  his  scientific  expression.  His  very 
style,  the  matter  of  which  his  sentences  arc 
compact,  is  a  rich  detritus  of  thoughts  dis- 
integrated from  the  various  sciences,  each 
sentence  at  the  same  time  vital  with  a 
specific  meaning.  His  mode  of  represent- 
ing what  he  means  to  the  imagination  ip  so 
vivid  !  *'  The  outfield  population,"  "  Ex- 
cavate the  heathen,"  such  expressions  in 
the  luminous  felicity  with  which  they  con- 
vey the  ideas  intended,  have  an  indescrib- 
able charm  for  the  young  listeners.  One 
seems,  by  means  of  one  such  expression,  to 
be  let  into  a  secret  in  the  art  of  thinking 
clearly ! 

On  the  whole,  that  in  Dr.  Chalmers, 
which,  in  subordination  to  the  effect  of  the 
mere  spectacle  of  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  U 
perhaps  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
salutary  effects  on  those  who  regard  his 
visit  with  an  eye  to  their  own  culture,  is 
this  strenuous  scientific  method.  If  he  eould 
leave  thib  seed  in  the  granite  city,  it  would 
be  well.  If,  catching  from  him  his  ex- 
ample this  determination  intellectually  to- 
wards specific  propositions,  this  resolute 
habit  of  producing  vague  thought  to  some 
massy  verbal  shape,  a  young  man  were 
never  again  to  see  him,  but  were  to  go  on 
afterwards  in  his  own  strength,  Etill  the 
benefit  received  would  have  been  immense. 
Better  far  such  a  gift  of  method  than  any 
sarfaoe-Iayer  of  actual  doctrine  laid  on  by 
a  Coleridge,  or  other  founder  of  a  school. 
For,  with  this  determination  towards  clear- 
ness and  strength  once  acquired,  one  may 
advance  according  to  one's  own  bent ;  and 
in  no  human  being — analyst,  poet,  or  mys- 
tic—can this,  as  a  fundamental  tendency  be 
misplaced. 

It  is,  indeed,  as  examples  of  clearness  and 
strength  attained  in  the  expression  of  any- 
thing whatever,  and  not  as  radical  maxims 
of  any  philosophy  which  he  wishes  to  set  up, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers's  propositions  are  re- 
markable. It  is  not  a  speculator  announe- 
inff  in  an  abstract  manner  the  ideas  arrived 
at  by  any  previous  critic  of  aU  tniih|  that 


Dr.  Chalmers  appears  to  the  liearer ;  but  as 
a  great,  broad  mind  grappling  practically 
at   any  moment  with  whatever  object  of 
thought  is  presented   to  it,  and  heaving 
forth     suitable     generalizations     in     the 
struggle.     The  intellectual  wealth  within 
him  has  not  been  reduced  to  ultimate  doc- 
trines like  the  thousand-pound  notes  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  other  intellectual  firms ; 
but  exists  in  the  form  of  general  strength, 
like  so  much  bullion,  coinable  as  needed. 
And  thus,  although  his  generalizations  may 
not  bo  qualified  to  serve,  like  those  bank- 
notes, in  certain  large  transactions  of  the 
schools  j    yet,  possibly  when   many  such 
notes  are  worn  out,  his  good  guineas  will 
be  serviceable.     In  this  very  discourse,  for 
instance,  is  there  not  a  perennial  value  in 
the  proposition  pervading  it,  that  in  the 
Christianization  of  society  the  aggressive 
principle  is  more  powerful  than  the  attrac- 
tive.    How  this  antithesis  is  reiterated; 
how  the  truth  is  illustrated  ;  how  quaintly 
at  last  it  is  expressed  by  the  help  of  mathe- 
matical language  !     In  a  destitute  locality, 
he  says,  where  a  new  church  was  set  up, 
the  attractive  principle,  that  is  the  mere 
power  of  the  church-bell  ringing  regularly 
to  allure  the  people  in,  only  brought  a  con- 
gregation  of  some  -47  persons ;  while  in  a 
case  as  nearly  similar  as  possible,  the  ag- 
gressive principle,  that  is  the  outgoing  of 
the  clergyman  like  a  missionary  upon  the 
people  in  household  visitations,  was  reward- 
ed with  a  congregation  of  about  480.     If 
this  were  a  decisive  experiment,  then  the 
power  of  the  aggressive  system  over  that 
of  the  attractive  might  be  stated  to  be  as 
480  to  47. 

In  such  a  proposition,  in  respect  of  its 
mere  form,  and  apart  altogether  from  the 
noble  assertion  which  it  m&es  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Church,  there  is  an  indescrib- 
able charm  for  our  young  Neo-Northerns. 
Here  is  strength,  clearness,  novel  and  pic- 
turesque effect ;  a  firmer  and  more  efficient 
handling  than  one  has  been  accustomed  to, 
of  the  matter  of  one's  conceptions.  So 
at  least  it  appears  to  them.  True,  tha 
whole  thing  does  not  amount  to  much ;  and 
among  those  present,  there  are  doubtless 
many  who  receive  the  felicity  with  no  such 
sensation  of  freshness.  To  these,  however, 
the  whole  occasion  is  tame ;  not  so  to 
the  others. 


Who  finished  is,  is  scarce  worth  looking  after, 
The  growing  one  will  always  thankful  be. 

At  length  the  discourse  is  ended,  an^ 
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the  people  disperse.     Two  other  opportuni- 1  here  to  have  so  many  historical  facts  and 
ties  are  afforded  for  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers  incidents  visihly  hoaied  forth !     Rizzio's 


ere  he  takes  his  departure.  Of  these  onr 
young  Neo-Northerns  likewise  avail  them- 
selves, confirming  and  enlarging  their  im- 
pression of  the  man.  Altogether  it  is  a 
week  of  hustle.  He  is  gone  at  last ;  and 
his  visit  is  a  thing  of  rememhrance  talked 

over  among  friends. 

•       •       •      '  •       •       •       • 

November,  1839,  in  the  Southern  City  of 
the  Hills,  the  Athens  of  Scotland,  and 
Queen  of  beautiful  Cities : — The  young 
Neo-Northcm  whom  we  saw  six  months 
ago,  seated  in  the  gallery  of  the  new  church 
in  the  granite  city,  circumstances  and  an 
east-coast  steamer  have  brought  hither.  Of 
the  interval  what  need  of  record  ?  A  sum- 
mer journey  by  coach  farther  north  than 
the  granite  city ;  residence  in  village  of 
Speyside  ;  walks  by  romantic  Craigellachie 
and  wooded  Amdilly;  pedestrian  circuit 
thence  eastward  across  the  country,  in  a 
day  of  drenching  rain,  to  a  warm  and 
friendly  manse,  reached  foot-sore  late  one 
evening ;  pleasant  hours  there,  and  back  to 
the  granite  city  again — all  this  is  but  wi- 
thered episode  in  one  poor  life.  Suffice  it 
that,  still  enthusiastic  with  recollections  of 
the  white-haired  old  man,  our  young  Nor- 
thern is  at  length,  as  winter  begins,  whisked 
away  from  the  granite  city  to  the  Scottish 
capital ;  and  this  in  circumstances  which 
render  it  certain  that  he  will  there  come  into 
frequent  personal  contact  with  bim,  whom,  of 
all  its  citizens,  he  has  most  tried  to  figure 
walking  its  unknown  streets.  Old  associa- 
tions are  parted  with,  and  a  new  life  is  begun. 

Edinburgh,  to  a  young  Northern,  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time  !  O  the  complex 
strangeness  of  the  impression !  The  reekier 
atmosphere  ;  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
whole  built  mass  against  the  sky ;  the 
heights  and  hollows ;  the  free-stone  houses ; 
the  different  aspect  of  the  shops  ;  the  dia- 
lect so  new  one  hears  from  the  children  in 
the  streets  ;  the  impression  of  all  this  is  in- 
describable. Everything  is  strange;  the 
very  dust  seems  to  be  blown  by  the  wind  in 
a  new  and  mystic  manner.  And  then,  when 
the  town  is  taken  in  detail  I  The  Calton 
Hill ;  Arthur  Seat  5  the  High  Street  with 
its  closes  ;  the  Castle  with  Mens  Meg  and 
the  Regalia ;  John  Knox's  House ;  Holy- 
rood  Palace ;  Princes'  Street,  along  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  limped ;  the  whole  of  the 
Wew  Town,  and  the  great  black  chasm  lamp- 


blood,  the  Martyr's  Grave,  the  spot  where 
Mitchell  shot  at  Archbishop  Sharpe ;  one 
can  go  and  see  it  all.  Surely  to  be  bom  in 
this  city  is  a  privilege ;  to  have  lived  in  it, 
and  not  to  love  it,  is  for  a  Scotchman  im- 
possible. "  City  of  my  choice,"  one  might 
say  with  Richter,  "  to  which  I  would  belong 
on  this  side  the  grave  !" 

With  wandering,  exploring  footsteps,  our 
visitor  spends  several  days  accustoming  his 
eye  to  the  new  aspects  of  street  and  build- 
ing. In  the  nature  of  the  purpose  which  has 
brought  him  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  it  is 
already  secured  that  in  a  few  days  he  shall 
see  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  commence  a  course 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  Pro- 
vided, however,  with  a  letter  which  is  pre- 
viously to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Chalmers  at 
his  address.  No.  7  Inverleith  Row,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  special  business  to  attract  him 
to  one  part  of  the  town  more  than  to  another, 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  stroll  out  in  that 
direction  in  which  his  letter  guides  him.  It 
is  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  having  made 
his  way  to  the  foot  of  Pitt  Street,  he  passes 
the  toll-bar  at  which  the  steep  northern  ac- 
clivity of  the  town  declines  into  the  fine 
level  suburb  stretching  towards  the  Forth. 

This  part  of  the  town  is  now  altered.  In 
1839,  there  stood  over  the  Water  of  Leith, 
after  it  passes  the  Canonmills,  and  joining 
Brandon  Street  with  Howard  Place,  an  old, 
narrow,  and  crooked  bridge,  which  has  since 
been  replaced  by  one  straighter,  broader, 
and  more  convenient  for  the  vehicles  which 
ply  to  and  fro  from  Granton  Pier.  •  There 
was  a  quaint  air  about  the  old  bridge.  It 
rose  high  in  the  middle  of  the  arch,  and  one 
had,  as  it  were,  first  to  mount  and  then  de- 
scend in  going  over  it* 

Towards  this  bridge,  looking  at  the  enclo- 
sure on  the  right,  and  the  round  towers  of^ 
Canonmills,  yet  to  be  made  famous,  on  the 
left ;  sensible,  too,  of  the  sea  air  from  the 
Firth,  the  young  stranger  approaches.  He 
has  to  cross  it,  he  is  told,  in  order  to  reach 
Inverleith  Row.  Crossing  it,  accordingly, 
he  is,  when  from  the  opposite  side  there 
heaves  in  sight  the  large  solitary  figure  of 
an  old  man  advancing  towards  the  bridge, 
and  looking  about  him  leisurely  and  good- 
humoredly,  as  if  he  had  plenty  of  time.  The 
mein,  tjie  gait,  the  black  dress,  especially 
the  two  streaming  ends  of  a  loosely-tied 
white  neckcloth,  proclaim  him  some  well- 
studded  at  night  which  separates  it  from  tike  known  dersyman ;  and  there  is  something 
old — all  80  poetio,  00  novel !  And  then,  so  bland  ana  venerable  in  his  appearance, 
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that,  even  if  one  did  not  know  him,  one 
would  regard  him  with  interest.  To  oar 
young  Northern,  however,  the  figure  reveals 
himself  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  as  that 
of  the  white-haired  Dr.  Chalmers,  seen  six 
months  heforo  in  the  city  far  away.  A  thrill 
of  pleasure  accompanies  the  recognition. 
The  two  figures  meet  on  the  hridge,  the 
young  man  reverently  scanning  the  person 
of  the  patriarch,  and  he  in  turn  hestowing 
a  kindly  glance  on  his  unknown  admirer. 
Thus  they  pass  each  other,  the  one  prolong- 
ing his  walk  into  Inverleith  Row,  with  its 
walls  and  garden  spaces,  attentively  observ- 
ing No.  7,  a  square,  plain  mansion  on  tho 
left ;  the  other  walking  slowly  on  towards 
town.  Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  a 
young  stranger  to  a  new  part  of  the  town. 
That  vision  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  old 
bridge  will  never  be  forgotten.  Other  asso- 
ciations may,  possibly,  make  the  same  spot 
yet  more  familiar  to  him  ! 

The  scene  is  the  vestry  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
lilass-room,  in  the  Theological  comer  of 
Edinburgh  College.  There,  in  hurried, 
confused  manner.  Dr.  Chalmers  enrols  the 
name  of  the  young  stranger  among  those  of 
others,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  in  all, 
collected  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, to  attend  the  theological  lectures  dur- 
ing the  session  1839-40. 

The  history  of  that  and  the  two  following 
sessions,  so  rich  in  recollections  of  Chalmers, 


the  first  sensation  of  the  three  Professors  ; 
their  appearance   as  they  came   severally 
on  the  portico ;  their  entrance  into  the  class- 
rooms ;  their  manner  !     Nor  here,  though 
the  speech  is  of  Chalmers,  let  him  be  forgot- 
ten, the  younger  and  weaker  in  body,  whom 
death  snatched  first  away.     Distinct  to  us 
yet  as  when  we  first  saw  and  learned  to  re- 
spect him,  the  spare  figure  of  classic  Welsh ; 
his  narrow,  severe  visage,  which  yet  could 
smile  so  well ;  his  thin,  fair  hair,  his  high 
and  learned  forehead  ;  heard  still  in  recol- 
lection the  hard  voice  laboring  too  deep 
from  the  weak  chest,  hesitating  and  dry  as 
it  spoke  casually,  sharp  and  animated,  as 
the  keen  wit  wrinkled  round  the  grey  eye, 
showing  the  coming  repartee,  but  sounding 
and  strong  from  a  true  heart  when  some  hot 
thing  was  to  be  told,  as  how  brave  Luther 
stood  alone  at   Worms,   how  poor  Hugh 
M'Kail  welcomed  a  Scottish  death,  or  how 
on  cold  Alpine  heights  the  Lord's  saints 
were  slain  by  bloody  Piedmontese.     Man 
of  fine  brain  and  warm  heart,  thou  wcrt 
a  blessing  too ;  nor,  while  life  lasts,  shalt 
thou  ever  be  forgotten,   nor  the  lessons 
which  thou  gavest  from  the  noble  past ! 
Fitting,  surely,  it  was,  that  thou  who  didst 
so  read  History  shouldst  have  a  historical 
position  thyself;  and  that,  even  'as  thou 
wouldst  tell  of  men  who  in  old  days  did 
thin^  of  ecclesiastical  note  in  the  land,  so 
it  might  be  told  of  thee  in  after  times  that, 
when  th/  Church,  aggrieved  in  conscience, 
who  shall  relate  ?     Well-remembered  by  would  speak  a  bold  wdrd  to  scarlet  autho- 


the  young  Northern,  and  by  others  with 
him,  that  Theological  comer  of  the  College 
quadrangle — the  dark  stair  by  which  the 
ascent  was  made  ;  tho  pillar-reared  portico 
where  the  students  used  to  gather,  walking 
about  in  twos  and  threes,  or  leaning  list- 
lessly   against    the    stone-breasting ;    the 
swinging  library-door  leading  into  the  cold 
and  sounding  hall  called  the  reading-room  ; 
Dr.  Chalmer's  private  door  with  the  narrow 
passage  into  his  vestry;  and,  lastly,  the 
great  door  admitting  to  the  Divinity  Hall, 
and,  the  labyrinth  penetrated  a  little  far- 
ther, to  the  Chiurch  History  class-room — ^so 
called  always,  notwithstanding  that  Hebrew 
was  also  taqght  there  ;  as  if,  somehow,  the 
Church  History  qualification  swamped  all 
thoughts  of  the  Hebrew.     How  strange  all 
this  seemed  at  first !     Crowds  of  youths, 
for  the  most  part  quite  unknown  to  each  other 
— diverse  physiognomies,  diverse  statures, 
diverse   dresses — all  commingled,  waiting 
for  the  hour,  and  hastily,  as  it  struck,  rush- 
ing in  to  fill  the  class-room !    And  then, 


rity,  thou  wert  the  man  on  whom  it  fell  to 
speak  it  ! 

By  and  bye  the  aspect  of  the  place  and 
of  each  other  becomes  familiar  to  all.  Lit- 
tle knots  of  acquaintances  begin  to  be 
formed  among  the  students.  Like  finds 
out  like ;  and  surname  calls  unto  surname. 
Anything,  however,  like  a  thorough  amal- 
gamation never  takes  place.  Of  the  hun- 
dred and  more  names  that  are  daily  called 
over,  some  of  them  so  odd  to  the  ear  at 
first  that  one  almost  laughs,  how  few  are 
identified  in  the  general  eye  of  all  with  the 
I  faces  to  which  they  correspond ! 

To  Dr.  Chalmers  himself,  only  a  small 
proportion  ever  became  personaliy  known. 
This  was  not  because  his  intercourse  with 
them  individually  was  stinted.  On  the 
contrary,  no  Professor  was  known  so  cour- 
teous, or  who  did  so  much  by  Saturday 
morning  hospitality,  and  other  devices,  to 
pass  the  students  individually  through  his 
finders,  so  as,  if  not  to  phrenologize  them, 
air  least  to  partienlarise  them  somehow  to 
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his  own  mind.  How,  over  coffee,  and  while 
pressing  a  stranger  student  to  partake  of 
^'  the  solids/^  as  he  would  term  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  Scottish  hreakfast,  he  would 
interrogate  him  as  to  the  part  of  the 
country  he  came  from,  and  if  fortunately 
he  was  himself  acquainted  with  it,  discuss 
its  aspects,  its  scenery — this  hill,  that  loch, 
the  panorama  from  such  and  such  a  point ! 
In  scenery  and  topography.  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  a  perfect  enthusiast.  What  the  phre- 
nologists call  the  organs  of  Form  and  Lo- 
cality, must  have  been  inordinately  large 
in  him ;  sometimes  he  would  talk  of  some 
particular  part  of  the  cpuntry  for  a  whole 
half-hour  like  a  professed  tourist.  Of  this 
peculiarity  he  seemed  to  be  aware  himself. 
^^  I  like,"  he  said  once,  '^  to  find  out  new 
spots  in  places  I  am  familiar  with.  The 
other  day  1  had  some  time  to  spare  ;  so  I 
tried  if  I  could  not  extemporize  a  new 
route  between  Comely  Bank  and  Inverleith 
Row.  I  sauntered,  rather  dubious,  I  con- 
fess, up  a  sort  of  cart-lane ;  and  before  I 
was  aware,  I  was  involved  in  the  accesso- 
ries of  a  farm-house.  There  I  was  set  upon 
by  a  mastiff;  so  I  was  obliged  to  turn 
back. "  His  relish  for  the  aspects  of  Scot- 
tish nature  was  extraordinary  ;  his  style  of 
describing  them  was  peculiar,  and  did  not 
so  much  paint  the  bare  objects  themselves, 
as  involve  their  appearance  in  an  analysis 
of  their  aesthetic  effects.  '^  Expatiate," 
was  a  favorite  word  of  his,  and  seemed  to 
convey  a  certain  largeness  and  free  scope 
of  feeling  afforded  to  him  by  the  view  of  a 
broad  open  expanse,  such  as  the  sea-shore. 
^'  Quiet  hills  "  was  his  fine  rendering  of  the 
sensation  of  heights  like  the  Pentlands  in 
the  evening  horizon.  *'  Is  there  not  some- 
thing fine.  Sir,  in  seeing  an  ulterior  through 
an  opening  ^ "  was  his  somewhat  startling 
address  to  a  matter-of-fact  companion  in  a 
country  walk,  when,  through  an  unexpected 
gap  in  a  hedge,  an  extent  of  green  meadow- 
land  beyond  suddenly  presented  itself. 

By  some  such  instincts  of  form  and  lo- 
cality as  manifested  themselves  in  his  pe- 
culiar manner  of  observing  and  describing 
scenery,  he  seemed  also  to  succeed  best  in 
particularizing  his  students.  Their  form, 
their  stature,  their  features  were  easily  im- 

Sressed  upon  him ;  it  was  very  difficult  for 
im,  however,  to  recollect  their  names.  ^'  I 
ought  to  know  this  face,"  he  would  some- 
times frankly  say  to  an  old  student,  who 
miffht  even  have  been  tolerably  well  know^ 
to  nim,  bat  whom  he  had  not  chanced  to 
see  for  somc(  months.    Or,  knowing  that 


the  object  of  such  a  salutation  would  be  a 
little  chagrined,  he  would  sometimes  cun- 
ningly extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma 
thus.  The  old  student  is  approaching ; 
Dr.  Chalmers  sees  him,  recognises  his  face, 
but  docs  not  recollect  his  name.  Some 
other  student,  however,  better  known  to 
him,  chances  to  be  near  at  the  moment. 
To  him,  hastily  taking  him  aside.  Dr. 
Chalmers  whispers,  '^  Do  you  know  that 
gentleman's  name  .^  "     "  Mr.  — . — ,"  is  the 

reply.     '*  O,  Mr. ,  how  do  you  do  ? " 

says  Dr.  Chalmers,  cordially  shaking  hands 
with  the  new  comer.  Two  students  some- 
what, alike  in  figure  or  stature  were  very 
liable  to  be  mistaken  by  him  for  each 
other. 

These,  however,  were  but  his  manipula- 
tions of  the  students  individually  during 
the  progress  of  the  session.  Of  the  daily 
meetings  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  where  they 
were  subjected  in  the  mass  to  the  infiuenoe 
of  his  presence  and  his  eloquence,  what 
memorable  things  might  be  told  ! 

First,  the  appearance  of  the  hall  itself, 
like  some  dingy,  dusty  little  church  ;  the 
pulpit  almost  on  a  level  with  the  gallery,  ' 
and  high  above  the  ground-seats,  where, 
their  papers,  &c.,  uncomfortably  placed  on 
the  narrow  sand-glazed  benches  (even 
theological  students  will  cut  their  names 
on  unprotected  wood),  sit  the  mass  of  the 
students,  some  in  the  more  lightsome  front 
seats,  others,  of  melancholy  temperament, 
in  the  obscure  space  under  the  gallery.  In 
the  gallery  itself  there  is  additional  accom- 
modation when  required ;  conspicuous  here 
are  several  retired  military  officers  who 
regularly  attend  the  lectures.  Here,  also, 
strangers  and  casual  visitors  are  sometimes 
seen ;  once  or  twice,  although  this  was 
against  rule,  even  a  lady.  ^^  Yesterday  I 
was  abashed  by  a  bonnet  immediately  in 
front  of  me,"  was  Dr.  Chalmers's  private 
remark  afterwards  on  one  such  occurrence. 

Advancing  in  a  hurried  manner  from  his 
vestry,  his  gown  and  bands  on,  and  the 
great  dimensions  of  his  head  lengthwise 
from  front  to  back,  particularly  manifest 
on  such  occasions,  Dr.  Chalmers  would  as- 
cend the  pulpit  stair  a  minute  or  two  after 
the  hour.  A  short,  appropriate  prayer, 
sometimes  written,  and  ending  always  with 
the  unvarying  formula,  ^^  Be  with  us  now 
and  ever,"  opened  the  meeting.  After  this 
and  the  calling  of  the  catalogue,  the  leo- 
ture  was  begun.  During  these  prelimina- 
ries stragglers  would  drop  in,  some  of  whom, 
to  prevent  noise,  would  avail  themselves  of 
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the  passage  through  the  vestry,  having  an 
opportunity  there,  if  they  chose,  to  mea- 
sure heads  with  Dr.  Chalmers  by  trying  on 
his  hat,  which  usually  lay  on  the  table. 
Here  also  might  be  seen  a  stray  volume  of 
Leibnitz,  in  which  (and  it  seemed  to  serve 
no  other  purpose)  he  used  to  deposit  his 
bands  when  he  took  them  off.  These  bands 
were  an  annoyance  to  him.  Often  disar- 
ranged by  the  energy  of  his  speaking,  they 
would  move  round  to  the  side,  making  it 
necessary  for  him  to  recall  them  with  his 
hands. 

Dr.  Chalmers^  Tnanner  as  a  lecturer  was 
not,  allowance  being  made  for  the  smallness 
of  the  place  spoken  in,  much  different  from 
his  manner  as  a  preacher.  Written  pas- 
sages read  sitting,  interrupted  frequently 
by  extemporaneous  expositions  and  bursts, 
during  which  he  would  usually  stand  up- 
right or  lean  over  the  pulpit — such  was  the 
usual  form  of  his  prelections.  There  was 
no  reduction  of  energy  in  his  manner  for 
his  students  as  compared  with  his  manner 
for  the  public  ;  and  it  is  probably  question- 
able if  any  of  his  exhibitions  of  physical 
excitement  in  the  largest  church  or  on  the 
most  express  public  occasion  even  surpassed 
some  to  which  that  dingy  little  mock-chapel 
was  witness.  His  susceptibility  of  high  emo- 
tional manifestation  seemed  to  depend  very 
much  on  his  bodily  state.  Passages  in  point 
from  his  published  works  would  often  recur 
in  his  lectures ;  and  the  same  passage  which, 
read  once,  told  powerfully,  might,  read  at 
some  other  time,  seem  tamer,  and  might 
yet,  the  third  time,  agitate  him  so  that  he 
would  do  it  justice.  He  was  dependent, 
also,  on  the  appearance  of  attention  afforded 
by  his  hearers.  Two  students  whispering 
under  his  eye  would  disturb  him ;  and  he 
seemed  sometimes  to  single  out  some  one 
attentive  student  to  work  upon  as  he  spoke. 
His  aspect  while  lecturing  was  perfectly 
beautiful ;  one  never  became  tired  of  look- 
ing at  him. 

As  a  theological  teacher  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  a  singular  phenomenon.  His  course, 
not  being  completed  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, was  not  then  a  progressive  series  of 
dissertations  on  a  certain  routine  of  points, 
but  rather  a  rich  succession  of  thoughts  and 
generalizations  on  many  subjects.  No  man 
ever  so  thoroughly  produced  his  whole  mind 
in  a  course  of  lectures.  All  the  views  that 
ever  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  found 
occasion  to  develope,  his  students  were  sure 
in  time  to  have  expounded  or  hinted  to 
them.    Ai  he  never  spoke  unless  some  id* 


entific  proposition  were  at  the  bottom  of  his 
conceptions,  and  as  whatever  he  had  once 
done  in  the  way  of  thought  remained  port- 
able with  him  in  a  masRy  verbal  shape,  in 
his  lectures  one  always  discerned  recurring 
generalizations.  The  ideas  of  his  volumes 
on  Natural  Theology,  those  of  his  *'  Chris- 
tian Evidences,^'  those  of  his  miscellaneous 
volumes  of  sermons,  those  of  his  ^^  Essays 
•  on  Moral  Philosophy,"  nay  even  those  of 
his  "  Treatises  on  Political  Economy," 
were  all  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  theological  course.  Not  that 
there  was  not  a  distinct  tenor  of  express 
theological  matter,  but  that  his  ideas  on  all 
subjects  had  taken  so  firm  a  hold  of  him 
that,  on  the  least  opportunity,  he  would 
rush  off  his  track  to  visit  some  favorite  gene-^ 
ralization  which  he  remembered  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  never  thinking  the  time  lost. 
In  this  manner  all  his  students  were  indoc- 
trinated in  his  favorite  views,  even  in  those 
of  a  social  character. 

Of  his  habit  of  iteration  much  has  been 
said  and  written.  He  was  himself  aware 
of  it,  and  in  some  of  his  later  writings  he 
seems  to  have  endeavored  after  a  more 
dense  and  compressed  manner.  He  would 
rather  nauseate  the  few,  he  used  to  say, 
than  fail  in  impressing  the  many.  This 
habit  of  repetition  may  in  part  have  been 
self-imposed  in  early  life ;  in  reality,  how- 
ever, it  was  founded  in  the  native  structure 
of  his  mind.  The  truth  is,  he  seemed  to 
rate  the  standard  of  general  intelligence 
very  low.  He  never  seemed  to  believe  that 
you  could  possibly  thoroughly  understand 
him  ;  and  hence,  to  one  of  his  students, 
met  privately,  ho  would  reiterate  his  views, 
as  if  they  were  no  more  familiar  to  that 
student  than  to  a  stranger.  His  dealings, 
in  short,  with  the  intellectual  world  were 
almost  wholly  preceptorial — from  within 
outward,  lo  issue  his  own  matured  thoughts 
upon  the  community  at  large  was  his  sclf- 
recogniscd  function.  The  reverse  exercise 
of  admitting  into  his  mind  what  was  alrea- 
dy intellectually  complete  in  the  minds  of 
others,  he  practised  much  less.  It  was  ex- 
cessively difficult  to  explain  anything  to 
him  orally  ;  he  either  seemed  absent,  or  ho 
took  up  a  miseonception  of  what  you  wore 
saying,  with  which  he  blocked  his  mind 
against  your  real  meaning.  The  intellec- 
tual world  without  presented  itself  to  him 
rather  as  a  resisting  medium  through  which 
he  must  forcibly  disseminate  his  own  ideas, 
than  as  an  element  from  which  he  was  to 
absorb  personal  nourishment.    Ho  liv.  i  to 
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give  raiher  than  to  receive  ;  to  teach  rather 
than  to  learn.  Of  learning,  in  the  ordina- 
ry sense  of  the  word,  he  had  little  ;  and  he 
confessed  it.  Sagacious  and  experienced  in 
the  practical  world,  his  constitutional  ag- 
gressiveness in  behalf  of  his  own  ideas  kept 
him  ignorant  of  much  that  other  men,  his 
speculative  contemporaries^  were  doing ; 
like  some  merchant  too  busy  selling  to  pur- 
chase anything  for  himself,  or  even  to  know 
what  other  wares  were  in  the  market.  To 
this,  however,  there  wero  exceptions;  of 
which  kis  last  years  furnished,  perhaps,  the  | 
most  striking.  That  in  the  world  of  other 
men's  thou^ts  with  which  he  did  become 
acquainted,  was  chiefly  what  illustrated, 
corroborated,  or  was  flatly  contradictory  of 
his  own  opinions.  In  the  great  sea  of  other 
men's  thoughts  he  fished,  as  it  were,  with 
a  few  hooks.  Only  in  the  cases  of  Bishop 
Butler,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  one  or  two 
others,  did  he  seem  to  value  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  student,  the  completed  results  of 
other  men's  efforts.  That  at  some  period 
of  his  life  he  must  have  submitted  himself 
in  the  attitude  of  a  pupil  to  certain  intel- 
lectual masters  is  clear.  Malthus's  ''  Trea- 
tise on  Population,"  read,  we  believe,  in 
1800,  he  used  to  mention  as  having  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  whole  mode  of  think- 
ing. The  doctrine  of  Mai  thus,  .received 
and  thoroughly  grasped  by  him  as  a  pro- 
position unassailable  and  fundamental  in 
all  economical  speculations,  Adam  Smith's 
''Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  one  or  twoj 
other  books,  furnished  him  with  all  the  con- 
struction in  Political  Economy  he  ever  had. 
And  so  it  Was  in  other  subjects.  The  main 
elements  once  received,  books  were  thrown 
aside,  and  order,  method,  and  expansion, 
came  from  the  play  of  his  own  mind. 

It  was  a  feature  of  his  intellectual  ag- 
cpressiveness,  that  what  delighted  him  par- 
ticularly in  the  writings  or  discourses  of 
others,  was  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  his  own 
opinions.  For  this  ho  would  appreciate  a 
paper  beyond  its  value  in  other  respects. 
He  was  always  open,  however,  to  an  origi- 
nal or  pointed  saying.  Talking  of  a  dis- 
tinguished English  divine,  a  clerical  visitor 
ot  his  table  once  remarked,  in  reply  to, 
r-omething  which  he  had  been  saying,  to  the  j 
effect  that  this  divine  yielded  too  much  in  a 
ctnrtain  discussion  to  his  opponents,  '^  Yes, , 

Dr. is  plagued  with  a  sort  of  morbid 

'  andor."  *>  Ah,  morbid  candor — morbid  can- , 

•or,"  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  muttering  the  ex-j 

ression  over  to  himself  in  his  absent  way. 


as  if  to  fix  it  in  his  memory ;  and  within 
two  days  he  made  use  of  it  in  his  class. 

All  this  was  noble,  to  the  students,  in 
their  old  teacher.  Not  a  formal  commen- 
tator, he,  on  Dutch  divines ;  not  a  hunts- 
man of  Greek  particleis  ;  not  even,  although 
this  might  have  seemed  more  necessary,  an 
antiquarian  in  the  controversies  of  other 
centuries.  All  this,  in  fact,  although  he 
did  not  say  it,  he  seemed  to  regard  as  mere 
chopped  straw.  There  was  something  al- 
most like  glee  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
used  to  tell  of  his  own  old  Theological  Pro- 
fessor. *'  He  began  his  course  of  Theology, 
good  old  man,  and  though  it  lasted  all  nis 
life,  he  never  finished  it.  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  vacation,  he  took 
Poole's  Synopsis  Criticorum  with  him  for 
light  reading ;  and'  I  remember  he  spent  a 
fortnight  upon  the  ark  of  Shittim-wood." 
For  Biblical  Criticism,  also,  he  had  more 
lurking  contempt  than  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  own.  It  was,  he  used  to  say,  quoting  a 
favorite  citation  of  Dugald  Stewart  from 
Condorcet's  Life  of  Turgot,  "  like  Achil- 
les's  spear,  which  healed  the  wounds  itself 
had  made."  Yet  he  should  be  glad,  he 
always  said  in  conclusion,  if  a  few  of  his 
students  were  to  become  learned  in  this  de- 
partment. There  was  diversity  of  gifts,  he 
said,  and  if  the  Church  were  to  be  attacked 
on  the  ground  of  a  verbal  Philology,  it  was 
right  that  there  should  be  within  her  cham- 
pions able  to  ride  forth  panoplied  even  in 
this  knowledge  to  do  battle  for.  the  faith. 
Let  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  also,  be  suffi- 
ciently learned  to  constitute  a  public  for  the 
eminent  scholars  in  their  own  body.  Of 
learned  Theologians  Horsley  seemed  to  be 
his  favorite. 

That  the  plain  Word  of  God,  as  delivered 
in  the  authorised  version,  subject  to  such 
emendations  as  any  clergyman,  with  a  good 
Commentary  at  hand,  could  make,  should 
be  brought  earnestly  to  bear  on  the  popular 
understanding  and  conscience ;  this  was  his 
constant  maxim.  The  popular  understand- 
ing was  to  him  venerable. 

Metaphysics  in  Theology  were  distasteful 
to  him.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  a  priori  argu- 
ment, in  which  the  existence  of  a  deity  is 
arrived  at  over  the  conceptions  of  space 
and  time  as  stepping-stones,  was  to  him,  he 
said,  mere  verbiage.  To  metaphysical  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  revealed  mysteries  with 
the  eternal  nature  of  things  he  was  vehe- 
mently repugnnnt.  To  prop  up,  for  in- 
stance, the  doctrine  of   the  Trinity,  by 
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mystic  analogies  of  a  three-fold  action  per- 
vading nature,  seemed   hideoas  to  him  ; 
not  even  as  a  song  of  numbers  would  he 
tolerate  such  poetic  fooling.     The  Baconian 
Philosophy  was  his  scientific  creed ;    Sir 
Isaac  Newton  its  finest  human  illustration. 
"  For  ought  we  know,"  was  one  of  his  stere- 
otyped phrases.     He  used  to  tell  of  an  in- 
terview ho  had  with  Coleridge.     "  He  en- 
tertained me,"  he  said,  ^^  with  a  monologue 
of  two  hours.     When  I  was  coming  away  1 
said  to  him,  "  Weil,  Mr.  Coleridge,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lucid  intervals,  1 
have  not  understood  a  word  you  have  been 
saying."    "  I  like,"  he  saia,   "  to  see  a 
bright   idea  looming  through  the  mist." 
"  Well,  I  don't,"  1  said,  "  I  Uke  to  get 
round  about  it,  and  round  about  it,  and 
round  about  it"    This  was  perfectly  true. 
Intellectually  he  confined  himself  always  to 
the  known  and  the  positive ;    his  whole 
scheme  of  thought  was  upheaved  from  be- 
neath :  only  in  imagination  did  he  surmount 
the  builded  dome  of  experience  and  dare 
into  the  sky  above  it.     Yet  who  does  not 
see  that  in  the  soul  of  him,  Baconian  and 
positive  as  he  was,  that  wrote  the  '*  Astro- 
nomical Discourses,"  there  must  have  been 
the  same  ever-mystic  hum  from  an  outer 
universe  that  sung  through  the  soul  of  a 
Plato  ?   True,  they  that  walk  nightly  round 
the  walls  of  a  city  may  feel  oftoner  the  sense 
how  little  its  lit  space  is,  apd  may  drink 
'more  awe  from  the  blackness  whidi  girds 
it ;  but  even  to  him,  the  chance-walker  in 
the  silent  streets,  are  there  not  the  stars 
overhead  }    ''  This  garden  in  which  I  am 
told  you  spend  all  your  time  is  exceedingly 
narrow,"  said  a  surprised  visitor   to  the 
Homoeopathist  Hahnemann.     '^  Ja !"  was 
the  reply  of  the  sage,^'  aber  er  ist  unendlich 
hoch." 

The  peculiarities,  as  they  have  been  de- 
scribed, of  Dr.  Chalmers'  intellectual  struc- 
ture made  him  the  best  of  teachers  to  be 
under.  That  so  necessary  tendency  to 
deamess  and  strength,  one  inevitably  ac- 
quired in  some  degree  under  the  influences 
of  his  example.  Accustomed  to  his  massy 
propositions,  one's  language  became  in- 
fected ;  would  rather  be  viscid  with  ill- 
dissolved  meaning  than  contain  nothing- 
Thought,  thought  became  the  demand  of 
the  young  souls  who  heard  him  ;  in  every- 
thing, in  order  to  satisfy  them,  there  must 
be  thought.  The  propositions  which  he 
gave  them,  too,  were  in  themselves  valua- 
ble ;  luminous  generalisations,  whidi  went 
a  great  way  at  the  time,  and  were  highly 


instrumental  afterwards.  Add  to  all  this 
the  aspect  of  the  man,  his  energy,  his  Di« 
vine  enthusiasm,  his  honored  grey  hairs. 
Never,  never  to  be  forgotten  that  face,  that 
foriQ  gazed  on  so  long  1  Cold  now  he  lies 
by  dusky  Arthur  Seat ;  and  abroad  over  the 
Scottish  earth  walk  those  who  listened  to 
his  words,  and  who,  when  they,  too,  are  old, 
and  move  heavily  amid  the  village  children, 
will  look  back,  back  through  the  mist  of 
years  fondly  towards  him  and  the  distant 
time.  Ah,  and  is  this  young  Chalmers  of 
Anster  Village  ;  his  life  all  gone,  his  being 
among  earth's  things  past,  done,  and  over  f 
So  it  is ;  so  it  is !  One  generation  cometh 
and  another  goeth  ;  and  there  is  a  time  ap- 
pointed unto  all.  Sixteen  years  old,  a 
manly,  hopeful,  boisterous  youth,  was  the 
Chalmers  of  Anster  village  when  Burns  died. 
That  youth  lived  on,  grew  old,  did  much, 
is  dead  now  ;  and  him  and  all  that  he  was, 
engulphing  Time  hath  over-rolled. 


Statistics  op  thb  French  Nattonil  Aj^sembly. 
— The  Corsaire- Satan  gives  the  following  statistical 
account  of  the  new  National  Assembly :— r"  It  con- 
sists of  192  deputies,  or  old  deputies,  almost  all  law- 
yers ;  87  new  lawyers,  exercising  their  professior. : 
62  magistrates  or  u-magistratcs ;  36  proprieiors;  W 
commissioners  or  sub-commissioners  of  ine  Govern- 
ment; 33  military  men  of  all  ranks;  29  medical 
men;  26  operatives;  21  cultivators;  seven  public 
writers ;  83  of  various  professions,  including  mer- 
chants, notaries,  manufacturers,  teachers,  and  eni- 
plcyes;  and  217  representatives  whose  profession  is 
in  nowise  indicated.  The  number  of  ecclesiatics 
is  from  10  to  15.*' 

There  are  now  no  less  than  three  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  in  the  National  Assembly.  Be- 
sides JLuden  Murat,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  King 
of  Naples,  who  has  been  elected  for  one  of  the  de- 

Eartmeiits  in  the  south,  Pierre  Bonaparte,  the  son  ot 
.ucien,  and  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  son  ot 
Jerome,  have  been  elected  representatives  for  Cor- 
sica. 


Pompeii,  A  Railway  Station! — Amongst  the 
new  enterprises  which  are  encouraged  by  the  Romai. 
Pontiff,  is  the  building  of  railroads  through  the 
principal  travelling  routes  in  the  Italian  States,  anc 
the  modem  tourist  is  now  expedited  in  his  wander 
ing  way  over  some  of  the  most  attractive  places  uc 
the  old  world  bv  the  aid  of  steam  and  iron  ribbons. 
The  Rev.  Freaerick  Hedge,  of  Bangor,  in  a  late 
letter  from  Naples,  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the. 
Christian  Register,  says,  that  he  arrived  at  Fompeilj 
by  a  method  never  dreamed  of  by  its  former  inhabi'> 
tants,  to-wit— a  railway. 
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LITERARY  STATISTICS  OF  FRANCE  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 


The  condition  and  character  of  French  lite- 
rature has  for  many  years  past  been  an  inte- 
resting subject  of  inquiry,  even  for  those  who 
are  not  much  in  the  habit  of.  looking  to  it 
for  any  considerable  portion  of  their  men- 
tal aliment.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  arc 
some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
literature  of  the  present  day  so  strikingly 
exhibited ;  nowhere  else  is  the  connexion 
between  the  literature  and  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion so  close  and  intimate ;  in  no  other  lite- 
rature is  '^  the  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its 
form  and  pressure,"  so  vividly  reflected ;  no- 
where else  does  the  written  word  so  soon 
become  incarnate  in  deed  as  in  the  capital 
of  France.  The  direct  and  most  powerful 
influence  of  the  press  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion,  is  a  fact  everywhere  obvious 
enough,  but  becomes  a  snbjeet  of  more 
anxious  observation  there,  from  the  tenden- 
cy of  opinion  to  explode  instantaneously 
into  action ;  "there,  too,  not  merely  news- 
papers, but  almost  every  publication  that 
issues  from  the  press,  grave  or  gay,  heavy  or 
light,  is  more  or  less  strongly  imbued  with 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  passing  hour,  and 
is  representative  of  some  theory  that  has 
taken  possession,  for  the  time,  of  thepopu- 
lar  mind.  The  history  of  literature  in  France 
is,  therefore,  even  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  indispensable  to  the  history  of  so- 
ciety. 

Since  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of 
social  existence  have  been  broken  up,  and 
the  profoundest  questions  of  government 
and  human  life  have  been  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  made  the  subjects  of  general 
and  daily  discussion,  the  literature  of 
France,  if  it  have  lost  something  in  refine- 
ment, has  gained  much  in  passionate  ear- 
nestness, compass,  and  strength  of  tone. 
Her  writers  do  not  aspire  to  dwell  apart  in 
a  "  privacy  of  glorious  light,"  or  look  to 
the  distant  reward  of  future  fame:  they 
take  their  subjects  from  the  events  of  the 
passing  day,  throw  themselves  headlong  in- 
to the  arena,  where  the  most  agitating  con- 
flicts arc  carried  on,  and  catch  tho  fervid 
breath  of  enthusiasm  as  it  rises  warm  from 
the  passions  of  the  multitude. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  find  that  the  import- 
ance of  any  branch  of  literature,  estimated 
in  its  effect  on  the  public  mind,  may  be  ta- 
ken at  nearly  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  biblio- 


graphical dignity ;  and  in  taking,  under 
the  guidance  of  M.  Louandre,  a  glance  at 
some  facts  concerning  the  intellectual  pro- 
duction of  France  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
we  pass  over  the  department  of  theology 
and  abstruse  philosophy,  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  because  it  would  lead  us  into  re- 
gions too  high  and  difficult  of  access  for  our 
present  purpose. 

Passing  these,  we  come  next  to  where  the 
prospect  is,  in  many  respects  highly  satis- 
factory— to  those  departments  of  literature 
whose  business  it  is  to  assist  and  record  the 
triumphs  of  physical  science.  In  Natural 
History,  we  find,  that  though  production 
has  been  very  active,  the  writers,  far  from 
sharing  in  the  inordinately  eager  money- 
getting  spirit,  so  painfully  conspicuous  in 
many  cases,  have  often  imposed  on  them- 
selves heavy  sacrifices,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  pursuit  with  disinterested 
passion. 

In  Geography,  we  have  abundance  of 
great  works,  relations  of  voyages,  under- 
taken at  the  expense  of  the^  state,  for  the 
observation  of  astronomical  phenomena, 
and  the  advancement  of  science  and  civili- 
zation, to  which  France  has  made,  or  en- 
deavored to  make,  even  her  military  con- 
quests subservient ;  and  the  efforts  of 
individuals  have  been  joined  to  those  of 
govertiment.  Travels,  economical,  politi- 
cal, archaeological,  &c.,  have  increased  to 
an  unparalleled  extent;  and  the  light 
troops  of  "  Residences,''  "  Recollections," 
and  "  Impressions  de  Voyage,"  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  eighty  works  a  year,  have 
helped  to  dilute  the  less  wholesome  ingre- 
dients of  the  circulating  libraries.  Sacred 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  the  lives  of  saints, 
the  histories  of  religious  orders,  of  popes 
and  councils,  reach  a  higher  figure  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  year 
1845  they  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  works,  besides  a  very 
large  number  of  religious  books  of  smaller 
bulk,  in  the  publication  of  which  the  con- 
vents and  rclijnous  associations  have  enter- 
ed  into  active  competition  with ''  the  trade." 

Of  Historical  works  we  find  an  imposing 
mass,  some  even  which  were  begun  under 
the  old  monarchy,  and  which — interrupted 
by  the  revolution  of  1793 — have  since  1830 
been  recommenced.      One  of  these,   the 
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'^  Recneil  des*  Ordonnanccs,^'  was  under-  pears  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  fallen  to 


taken  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  Besides 
great  collections  of  historical  papers,  such 
as  the  '^  Collection  des  Documens  in^dits 
relatifs  a  I'Histoire  de  France,"  published 
under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of 
government,  we  have  historical  works  by 
Messrs.  Guizot,  Thierry,  Salvandy,  Mignet, 
&c.,  and  other  less  celebrated  names. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  these  and 
of  various  compilations  (amount  which  the 
"  Tableaux  Synoptiques  de  PHistoire  de 
France,"  sold  fifty  thousand  copies  in  a  few 
months),  has  attracted  the  attention  of  spe- 
culators, in  whose  calculations  the  interests 
of  literature  and  science  had  very  little 
share.  Workshops  have  been  organized  for 
the  fabrication  of  histories,  general  and 
special,  the  work  being,  in  the  first  instance, 
undertaken  by  some  man  of  note,  or  per- 
haps in  an  official  position,  who  was  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  amount  per  sheet,  and  who 
then  immediately  engaged  a  subordinate  to 
perform   the   duty  for  about   sixty  francs 


a-sheet  less.     There  arc  instances  even  of  sis,  about  five  hundred,  of  which  a  large 


decay;  seldom  manifesting  itself  of  lato, 
except  as  an  epidemic  among  ancient  la- 
dies, concerning  whom  what  is  most  note- 
worthy is,  that  they  have  all  received,  but 
disdained,  the  homage  of  the  Emperors 
Napoleon  or  Alexander.  Biographies  have 
issued  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  a-year,  of  which  many  have  been 
pamphlets,  and  some  '^  Biographies  Univer- 
selles ;"  no  longer,  however,  the  fruit  of  the 
long,  patient  toil  of  a  single  man,  but  by 
a  variety  of  hands  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  and  of  every  shade  of  political  and 
religious  opinion.  Their  subjects  are  often 
infinitesimally  small,  descending  even  to 
notorious  robbers  and  precocious  children. 
Periodical  literature  would  of  course 
open  too  wide  a  field  to  be  entered  on  here, 
we  may  therefore  merely  mention,  that  the 
total  number  of  regular  newspapers  occu- 
pying themselves  with  politics,  science, 
literature,  manufacturing  industry,  and 
scandal,  is,  or  was  previous  to  the  late  cri- 


the  latter  acting  as  middle-man,  and  sub- 
letting his  job,  at,  of  course,  a  still  further 
reduction  of  payment.  How  the  work  was 
done  on  such  a  system  as  ibis  may  easily 
be  imagined. 

Under  the  ancient  monarchy,  most  of  the 
provinces  had  their  historians,  usually  Be- 


proportion  was  fiercely  republican ;  but  of 
late  the  word  republic  had  •been  replaced 
by  that  of  democracy.  During  the  first 
years  that  followed  the  July  revolution,  the 
agitations  of  party  spirit,  the  passions  rais- 
ed in  the  struggle,  the  consciousness  that 
the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  them,  all 


nedictine  monks,  who  wrote  vast  books,  helped  to  sustain  the  tone  of  the  French 
bristling  with  names   and   dates,   and  of>journals,  and  gave  them  great  interests, 


which  the  affairs  of  the  church,  of  course, 
occupied  the  largest  portion.  These  had 
been  long  discontinued,  but  in  1832  a  pro- 
vincial history,  entitled  ''  L'Ancien  Bour- 
bonnais,"  was  begun  by  M.  Charles  Allier, 
at  Moulins ;  and  this  gave  the  signal  for 
the  appearance  of  various  works  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 


and  important  principles  to  discuss.  But 
subsequently,  politics  gave  way  to  conside- 
rations of  trade ;  they  no  longer  addressed 
themselves  to  the  convictions,  but  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  and  exerted  them- 
selves successfully  to  gain  from  the  idle 
classes  a  large  addition  to  their  subscribers, 
by  the  deplorable  introduction  of  the  /eu- 


dom,  which,  it  is  said,  rival,  in  point  ohilleton  romance,  to  which  we  shall  again 
material  execution,  some  of  the  finest  pro-  have  occasion  to  allude. 


ductions  of  the  Parisian  press. 

Paris,  however,  could  not  neglect  to  work 
what  proved  so  profitable  a  vein  as  that  of 
picturesque  illustration;  and  at  one  time 
no  less  than  three  '^  Brittanies  Illustrated  " 
were  in  the  market.    But  the  most  remark- 


taken  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  the  world, 
is  the  ^^  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Artistique 
dans  PAncicnne  Franco,"  which,  when  it 
shall  be  finished,  should  that  day  ever  ar- 
rive, will  cost  each  subscriber,  or  his  heir, 
no  less  a  sum  than  thirty-three  thousand 
francs  (iS  1,320). 

Memoir-writing,  a  branch  of  literature 
belonging  almost  ezolnaively  to  France,  ap- 


Theso  regular  newspapers  have  been  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  flanked  by  a  nu- 
merous corps  of  small  papers,  whose  attacks 
have  not  been  always  less  formidable  for 
being  made  with  light  weapons,  and  which 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  newspaper. 


able  production  of  this  kind  ever  under-  that  the  vaudeville  does  to  the  regular  high 


comedv.  There  are  also  a  few  reviews  and 
magazines  on  the  English  plan,  and  another 
importation  from  our  side  of  the  Channel, 
the  illustrated  papers,  which  hold  a  piomi- 
nent  place  in  what  M.  Louandre  aptly  calls 
"  the  literature  of  grown  children."  Pic- 
tures, it  has  been  said,  are  the  books  of  the 
ignorant.  Besides  these,  there  are  periodi- 
QM  specially  addressed  to  various  classes, 
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ages,  and  sexes, — Children's  Journals,  Boys 
and  6irla\  Ladies'  and  Bachelors'  ditto ; 
and  others  for  lawyers,  musijians,  soldiers, 
sailors,  national  guards,  priests,  tradesmen 
in  general,  and  upholsterers  in  particular, 
not  to  mention  theatrical  journals,  and  so 
forth,  whose  editors  are  more  numerous 
than  their  subscribers. 

Educational  books  appear  to  have  been 
exclusively  produced  by  the  members  of 
the  educating  body,  and  production  in  this 
department  has  been  so  active,  that  we  find 
in  a  single  year  (1840)  no  less  a  number 
than  five  hundred  and  one  works  on  these 
subjects  presented  to  the  university.  Gram* 
mars  have  multiplied  from  day  to  day,  but 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  barbarisms 
and  solecisms,  from  which  even  their  titles 
are  often  not  free.  Not  a  few  unnatural 
professors  of  languages  have  shown  a  dis- 
position to  attack  the  syntax  on  which  they 
have  been  nurtured  ;  other  innovators  have 
wished  to  abolish  orthography  (perhaps  to 
save  the  trouble  of  learning  it) ;  but,  in 
abandoning  regular  government,  it  appears 
they  fell  into  anarchy,  and  having  split  into 
two  hostile  factions,  one  of  which  insisted 
on  writing  mai  with  an  i,  another  with  an  a 
— moa — the  system  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Ancient  literature,  against  which,  towards 
1830,  there  was  a  strong  reaction,  has  more 
recently  recovered  some  favor ;  extensive 
collections  of  classical  authors,  Latin  and 
Greek,  have  been  well  received,  and  the 
character  of  translations  has  been  greatly 
improved. 

In  foreign  literature,  the  Parisians  have 
made  great  progress.  Scarcely  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  admire  the  chef 
(Vmuvres  of  other  nations  ;  they  applied  to 
intellectual  productions  the  prohibitive 
system  in  all  its  rigor.  They  have  now 
proclaimed  free  trade,  ^'  having  at  length 
understood  that  a  nation  without  intel- 
lectual commerce,  is  a  link  broken  from  the 
great  chain."  This  branch  of  literature 
divides  itself  into  two;  the  one  erudite 
and  historical,  comprising  the  works  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  the  other  those  of  modern 
Europe.  The  former  works  have  issued 
first  from  the  royal  presses,  and  their 
editors,  besides  filling  that  ofiice,  have,  by 
translations,  made  their  countrymen  ac- 
quainted with  the  poetry  of  China,  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Hindostan,  and  have,  it  is  said^ 
studied  in  their  minutest  details  the  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  sciences,  arts,  and  man- 
ners of  those  joations.     ^^  Let  what  may  be 


said  of  German  erudition,"  says  M.  Lou- 
andre,  ''  that  of  France  has  shown  itself  no 
less  exact,  patient,  and  inventive.  Silvestre 
de  Sacy  and  Abel  Kemusat  have  shown 
themselves  true  enoyclopssdists ;  M.  Bur- 
nouf  has  reconstructed  languages,  as  Cuvier 
reconstructed  a  world." 

Whilst  Oriental  scholars  have  been  tra- 
versing Asia,  others  have  been  no  less  busy 
with  their  European  neighbors.  The  wri- 
ters, ancient  and  modem,  of  Italy,  have 
long  been  cordially  welcomed  ;  of  Dante, 
there  have  been  published  in  Paris  nine 
Italian  editions,  and  ten  French  translations. 
The  literature  of  Spain  has  also  recently 
attracted  attention,  and  not  only  have  the 
heroes  of  Castile  and  Andalusia  furnished 
subjects  for  Parisian  dramatists,  and  her 
lyrical  writers  been  inspired  by  the  ro- 
manceroj  but  works  previously  known  in 
France  only  by  imitations  more  or  less  un- 
faithful, have  been  familiarized  to  general 
readers  by  accurate  translations. 

German  literature  has  been  also  the  ob- 
ject of  copious  criticism  and  translation, 
and  these  peaceful  conquests  beyond  the 
Rhine  have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
intellectual  progress  of  France. 

Of  all  foreign  literature,  however,  the 
English  makes  the  most  important  figure 
in  the  catalogue.  In  fifteen  years  there 
have  been  published  in  Paris,  seven  edi- 
tions of  the  complete  works  of  Byron,  and 
ten  of  French  translations  of  them  ;  Mil- 
ton has  been  reprinted  four  times  in  six 
years.  As  for  the  novelists,  the  appetite 
of  the  Parisians  for  this  kind  of  fodder  is, 
it  appears,  so  insatiable,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  incessant  activity  of  their  native  pro- 
duction, th^y  have  stilly  within  the  period 
under  consideration,  devoured  of  Cooper, 
thirty-one  English,  and  forty-two  Frenoh 
editions  ;  of  Bulwer,  fifty-nine  French  and 
English;  and  of  Hoffman,  Cervantes, 
Fielding,  Stern,  Richardson,  ^uan/tim  suff.; 
as  to  VValter  Scott,  people  have  left  off 
counting. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  sub- 
sist entirely  on  the  translation  of  foreign 
novels;  and  of  these  benefactors  to  their 
country,  one  lately  dead,  a  M.  de  Faucon- 
pret,  had  translated  no  less  than  800 
volumes. 

Next  to  England  in  the  novel  market, 
comes  America,  then  Germany,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, and  lastly,  Holland  and  Sweden. 
Spain  stands  on  about  the  same  footing  as 
China,  each  of  them  having  furnished  four 
or  five  romances  in  fifteen  years. 
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The  poetical  harvest  in  France,  during 
the  eleven  years  from  1830  to  1841,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  enormous.  Four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-three  vol- 
umes, or  pamphlets  of  poetry,  made  their 
appearance,  of  course  without  counting 
fugitive  verses  scattered  through  news- 
papers, &c. 

Most  of  the  literary  men  of  Paris,  have, 
it  seems,  made  their  dibut  by  poetry,  more 
or  less  successful,  but  the  majority  have 
subsequently  found  their  way  to  prose  ;  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  youthful  verses  often 
form  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  prose  of 
more  mature  age.  Thus  the  first  perform- 
ance of  M.  Berryer,  was  a  sort  of  epitha- 
lamium  on  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  and 
Maria  Louisa  into  Paris,  which  terminates 
with — 

"  Vivez,  prince  I  vivez.  pour  faire  des  heureux 
Tige  en  h^ros  feconae,  arbre  majestueox, 
Deployez  vos  rameaux,  et  croissant  d*age  en  age, 
Prot6gez  Tunivers  sous  votre  angoste  ombrage.'* 

Oh   Phoebus  Apollo!  you   have  much  to 
answer  for. 

To  M.  Louis  Blanc  the  world,  it  seems, 
is  indebted  for  verses  on  the  Hospital  of  the 
Invalides,  and  for  a  poem  on  Mirabeau,  in 
four  hundred  and  twenty  vers  libres ;  to 
M.  Orlolan,  professor,  now  at  the  School 
of  Law,  for  a  collection  of  poems  entitled 
"  Les  Enfantines."  M.  Fulchiron  has  been 
found  guilty  of  several  tragedies  and  poems, 
"  Saul,"  "  The  Siege  of  Paris,"  "  Argil- 
Ion,"  *'  Pizarro,"  &a  M.  Guerard,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  representatives  of 
French  erudition,  obtained  admission  to 
the  Academy  by  a  poem  called  "  La  Mort 
de  Bayard ;  "  M.  Genoud,  a  political  alle- 
gory called  "  The  Delivrance  d'  Israel ;" 
M.  I'Abbe  de  Veypiere,  by  a  volume  of 
sentimental  poetry,  ^^  that  might  have  been 
written  by  one  of  the  elegant  abbes  of  the 
seventeenth  century."  But  while  the  prose 
writers  have  thus  mostly  tried  the  ascent 
of  Parnassus  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
the  poets  who  have  gained  for  themselves  a 
permanent  settlement  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  have  scarcely  established  them- 
selves there  before  they  (upire  to  descend, 
and  trace  their  furrow  on  the  humbler  fields 
of  prose. 

Among  the  above-pamed  poetical  pro- 
ductions we  find  usually  every  year  three  or 
four  epics,  whose  authors,  however,  show 
themselves  rather  erudite  than  inventive, 
and  deal  more  with  the  facts  of  history  than 
with  the  oreatioBS  of  the  imagiiiatioii.   Di- 


dactic poetry  yields  annually  six  or  eight 
volumes  ;  idyls,  allegories,  and  .heroic  po- 
ems, and  the  grand  odes,  once  so  much 
admired,  '^  beginning  with  an  invocation, 
and  ending  with  enthusiasm,"  have  depart- 
ed this  life,  and  are  no  more  seen,  even 
at  the  Academy.  In  many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  branches  of  poetical  manufacture, 
also,  such  as  the  epics  aforesaid,  the  pro- 
ducers are  supposed  to  be  more  numerous 
than  the  consumers,  and  the  former  may, 
we  are  told,  esteem  themselves  fortunate  if 
they  sell  a  dozen  copies,  after  having  print- 
ed and  published  at  their  own  expense. 
Verily  great  must  be  the  faith  of  thest» 
martyrs  in  what  they  sometimes  call  their 
mission.  Of  political  poems,  such  as  the 
"  Epitre  a  Sidi  Mahmoud,"  and  the  "  Vil- 
leliade,"  eighty  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  in  three  years.  Personal  and  violent 
satires  have  also  been  very  successful ;  some 
ot  these  were  secretly  printed,  and  dated 
from  Marathon  J  the  first  year  of  the  re- 
pubKc. 

Most  of  the  trades  have  in  Franco  their 

Soetical  representatives.  For  the  hair- 
ressers,  for  instance,  there  are  MM.  Jas- 
min Daveau  and  Corsal ;  and  carpenters 
and  the  cabinet-makers,  bakers  and  shoe- 
makers, gardeners  and  omnibus- owners, 
masons  and  embroiderers,  all  send  deputies 
to  the  poetical  assembly. 

The  quality  and  the  aspects  presented  by 
this  poetry  have  been,  of  course,  very  vari- 
ous, and  ideas  and  views  the  most  opposite 
and  inconsistent  have  come  into  continual 
collision.  The  horizon  changes  every 
moment,  and  the  reader  is  carried,  as  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  through  antiquity, 
the  midiile  ages,  and  the  renaissance^  to  the 
present  day.  When  the  revolution  of  1830 
broke  out,  the  revolution  in  literature  was 
already  at  its  height,  and  in  1834  there  was 
perfect  anarchy.  Each  day  brought  forth 
new  theories  and  verses  transgressing  all 
known  rules.  All  kinds  of  whims,  extrava- 
gances, and  barbarisms  were  by  turns  erect- 
ed into  systems,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
all  sorts  of  literary  deformities,  as  by  the 
ancients  to  all  the  vices.  The  once-worship- 
ped names  of  the  past  were  torn  down 
without  mercy,  and  others,  hitherto  un- 
known, resuscitated  to  receive  their  apo- 
theosis, and  ^'  As  it  happens  in  aUime\ites^ 
people  who  desired  only  tcise^  enlightenedy 
necesHarg  reforms^  could  not  make  themselves 
heard»^^  The  old  classics,  we  are  told, 
looked  down  on  the  hosts  of  innovators  with 
a  terror  like  that  of  the  old  emigrants  of 
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'92  lobking  down  from  the  heights  of 
Coblentz  on  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
revolution,  and  proclaimed  the  chiefs  of  the 
new  school  to  be  literary  Antichrists,  whose 
coming  foretold  the  last  day.  Four  or 
five  years  later,  however,  for  things  move 
quickly  in  France,  the  partizans  of  the 
ancient  regime  had  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure reconciled  to  the  revolutionists,  and 
they  on  their  parts  had  lightened  their 
vessel  of  extravagances  that  might  have 
caused  it  to  founder. 

As  for  the  poets  themselves,  in  1835, 
they  were  melancholy  and  Byronian;  in 
1830,  political,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  ambitious  of  ruling  the  world, 
and  comparing  themselves  to  the  pillar  of 
fire  that  guided  the  Israelites  across  the 
Desert;  in  1834,  they  sung  despair  and 
death ;  in  1838  they  sought  refuge  in  '^  the 
ancient  faith ;"  in  1844  both  despair  and 
religious  consolation  were  forgotten,  and 
they  chanted  the  seductive  diarms  of  life, 
"  of  the  world,  the  flebh,  and  the  devil." 

From  the  poets,  following  the  biblio- 
graphical arrangement,  we  come  to  roman- 
cbts.  These  rorm  a  group  of  about  a 
hundred  writers,  of  whom  about  fifteen  are 
women.  The  average  number  of  their  pro- 
ductions, as  stated  by  M.  Louandre,  falls 
short  of  what,  from  their  known  fertility, 
might  have  been  anticipated.  But  the  two 
hundred  and  ten  new  novels  published  every 
year  would  be  enormously  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  almost  countless  host  of 
fetnlleton  novels.  Their  abundance  is  ex- 
plained by  the  nature  of  the  demand,  and 
the  character  of  the  readers  addressed. 
Every  day  something  new  is  required  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  those  who  read 
with  the  intention  of  never  troubling  them- 
selves to  think,  if  they  can  help  it,  and  the 
firm  resolution  of  learning  nothing.  The 
idle  class,  which  desires  only  to  be  amused, 
always  numerous  in  France,  is  especially  so 
in  Paris,  where  there  are  n^any  who  esteem 
themselves  rich  enough  to  do  nothing,  yet 
who  are  too  poor  to  take  part  in  expensive 
pleasures,  and  who  have  no  other  resource 
against  ennui  than  the  promenade,  the  cafi^ 
and  novel-reading. 

Frenoh  historical  novels  have,  of  course, 
beeji  mostly  imitations  of  Walter  Scott ; 
but  the  writers  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
to  revive  in  fiction  the  realities  of  history, 
it  is  at  least  necessary  to  know  the  past, — 
and  this  is  precisely  what  was  wanting  to 
the  disciples  of  the  author  of  ^'  Ivanhoc  ;" 
who,  when  they  ought  to  have  seized  the 


spirit  of  past  agesv  contented  themselves 
with  copying  their  outward  forms ;  and, 
aecordingly,  very  few  of  these  productions 
— "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  "  Cinq  Mars," 
and  a  few  others,  have  taken  permanent 
rank. 

By  the  side  of  the  historical  we  find  the 
maritime  novel,  also,  of  course  imitated 
from  the  English ;  the  republican  novel, 
bom  in  1831  and  defunct  in  1835  ;  the 
philanthropical,  the  religious-legitimist,  the 
Catholic,  the  anti-Catholic  novel,  in  which 
the  Jesuits  play  the  part  of  the  devil  in  the 
old  mysteries.  And  there  is  also  the  ro- 
mance military,  the  romance  communist, 
the  romance  conjugal — in  which,  as  it 
proceeds  from  a  masculine  or  feminine  pen, 
a  husband  is  the  victim  of  his  wife,  or  a 
wife  the  victim  of  her  husband.  French 
novelists  have  given  up  apparently  the 
study  of  character  for  tne  study  of  vices ; 
they  have  descended  to  the  very  lowest 
steps  of  the  social  scale  ;  they  have  mingled 
with  the  degraded,  the  dangerous,  the  ut- 
terly fallen;  they  have  thrown  a  kind  of 
glittering  gauze  over  their  rags  ;  they  have 
lent  these  miserable  beings  arguments  to 
justify  their  fall,  or  they  have  created 
imaginary  and  impossible  Fleurs-de-Maries, 
as  in  other  classes  of  society  they  have  pro- 
duced femmes  incomprises  and  inmariables. 
Rogues,  bullies,  sharpers,  thieves,  assa  s!ns^ 
have  been  described,  idealized,  and  defend- 
ed against  society,  so  that  while  philan- 
thropists and  economists  werp  occupied 
with  the  reform  of  prisons,  the  novel-writers 
were  doing  their  best  to  people  them. 
Other  productions  there  are  whose  mere 
titles  are  sufficient  "  Une  Pecheresse," 
"  Une  Seduction,"  ''  Un  Flagrant  Dfelit," 
"  Ce  que  Vierge  ne  doit  lire,'  &c. ;  but  of 
this  mournful  and  scilndalous  department 
of  literature  little  more  need  be  said,  as  a 

fcneral  protest  has  arisen  against  it.  M. 
touandre  mentions  a  species  of  this  genus, 
which  he  calls  the  physiologiccUj  a  revival 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  '^  worthy 
of  its  audacious  predecessors."  What  is 
most,  remarkable,  he  says,  in  these  produo- 
tions  is,  that  notwithstanding  their  defiance 
of  decency,  the  writers  would  fain  take  on 
'themselves  the  character  of  social  reformers. 
From  the  physiology  of  individuals,  the 
same  writers  have  passed  to  that  of  cities, 
and  obliged  the  world  with  ^'  Paris  at 
Night,"  *' Paris  at  Table,"  "Paris  on 
Horseback,"  "  Literary  Paris,"  "  Married 
Paris,"  &c.;  and  thence  to  that  of  nations, 
with  "  The  English  painted  by  themselves^" 
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and  so  on  ;  and,  lastly,  '^  ThePhyaology  of 
Physiologists. "  Passing  these,  we  oome  upon 
a  crowd  of  ambignoos  productions, — pictores 
of  manners,  and  books  of  the  rose-colored 
order, — keepsakes  and  tales,  interlaced 
^th  verses,  and  illostrated  with  vignettes, 
and  others  to  which  the  ''  Livre  de  Cent  et 
nn  "  has  served  as  a  model. 

But  there  was  yet  another  branch  of  the 
manufacture  which  it  was  thought  might  be 
more  worked  to  greater  profit.  The  literature 
of  the  nursery  might  be  turned  to  better  ac- 
count than  heretofore,  and  no  sooner  was  this 
discovery  made  than  there  sprung  up  a  great 
crop  of  little  books  '^  destined  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  childhood  andyouth. " 
Fashionable  novelists,  and  writers  of  oati- 
demllesy  even  Messrs.  De  Balzac^  Janin,  and 
Dumas,  did  not  disdain  to  address  an  infan- 
tine audience,  and  the  book-trade  speculat- 
ed on  the  small  public  as  it  had  done  on  the 
great  one.  Juvenile  Keepsakes,  and  gaily 
decorated  works,  in  which  illustration  over- 
flowed and  almost  swallowed  up  the  text — 
these  descended  in  a  golden  shower.  The 
so-called  religious  houses  of  education  have 
entered  into  competition  with  lay-writers  in 
this  department,  and  have  sent  forth  a 
crowd  of  Hisiorietiesy  published  under  epis- 
copal authority.  They  have  even  admitted 
into  their  '^  Little  Catholic  Libraries,'' 
writers  pitilessly  proscribed  some  years 
ago,  and  expurgated^  for  this  purpose,  not 
only  Walter  Scott,  but,  what  is  rather  a 
more  difficult  matter,  Gil  Bias !  M.  I'Abbe 
Pinard,  wHo  has  performed  many  of  those 
literary  exorcisms,  has  even  presented  his 
countrymen  with  an  **  Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainments,"  in  which  the  Sultana  Sche- 
hezerade  is  transformed  into  a  teacher  of 
a  ladies'  boarding-school. 

The  literati  of  Paris  have  seized  on  the 
principles  of  association  and  co-operation, 
which  have  been  rightly  extolled  as  so  ad- 
vantageous in  industrial  undertakings  con- 
nected with  the  labor  of  the  hands,  and  ap- 
plied them  also  to  those  of  the  mind.  Com- 
panies have  been  formed  among  men  and 
women  of  letters,  for  the  production  of 
works  in  which  the  gentlemen  charged  them- 
selves with  the  terrible  passions,  and  the  la- 
dies with  the  subtle  observations  and  delicate 
emotions  of  the  heart ;  and  these  companies 
have  taken  into  their  service  editorial 
clerks,  who  have  been  allowed  a  share  in 
the  concern.  One  writer  (M.  Alexandre 
Dumas),  has  sometimes  employed  no  less 
than  63  journeymen  or  collaborators,  as 
they  are  politely  called ;  so  that  the  bib- 


liographers have  been  at  their  wits'  end  to 
know  to  whom  a  work  was  to  be  attributed, 
^nd  publishers  have  sometimes  stipulated 
that  the  whole  of  a  manuscript  should  be  in 
the  author's  own  hand- writing. 

In  1836,  the  novel-writers  made  their 
great  irruption  into  the  newspapers,  an  in- 
vasion which  has  crc'ated  a  disastrous  epoch 
in  the  literary  history  of  France;  disas- 
trous, first  to  those  who  adopted  the  sys- 
tem, as  imposing  on  them  ruinous  expenses 
to  securo  the  co-operation  of  this  or  that 
writer  most  in  fashion  at  the  moment ;  dis- 
astrous in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  serious  criticism  ;  disaa- 
trous,  also,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  for 
the /ettt//«/on-romanoe  has  attacked  and  de- 
graaed  all  that  is  worthy  of  respect — the  fa- 
mily, women,  religious  faith — it  has  calum- 
niated human  nature,  and  cast  on  society 
the  responsibility  of  the  perversity  and 
vices  of  the  individual ;  disastrous  to  the 
national  honor  of  the  French,  for  it  has  re- 
presented them  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a 
demoralized,  enervated  people,  sincere  in  no 
worship  but  that  of  pleasure  or  gold,  and 
with  no  activity  but  in  evil-doing,  and  fatal 
also  to  the  dignity  of  letters,  for  tLe/ewV/e- 
/on-romance  has  mostly  one  object,  that  of 
realizing  as  speedily  as  possible  a  largo  pe- 
cuniary profit. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
enormous  gains,  the  interests  of  art  should 
have  been  forgotten  ?  "  But  art  avenges 
herself,"  says  M.  Louandre ;  "  for  the  mer- 
cantile period  in  an  author's  life  is  marked 
by  an  evident  cessation  of  growth  in  his  ta- 
lents, and,  not  unfrequently,  by  a  rapid  de- 
cay, so  that,  singularly  enough,  we  must 
seek  generally  in  the. commencement  of  an 
author's  career  for  his  best  productions." 

We  have  scarcely  time  to  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  statement  of  facts  connected 
with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  period 
in  question,  but  a  few  figures  will  give  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  its  condition. 

Theregister  of  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Au- 
thors presents,  it  seems,  460  names,  but  the 
number  of  actually  living  writers,  whoso 
names  figure  from  time  to  time  upon  the  play- 
bills, amounts  to  nearly  900  ;  and,  if  we  in- 
clude in  the  list  the  authors  of  tragedies,  co- 
medies, and  vaudevilles,  which  have  never 
been  acted,  it  will  appear  that  this  branch 
of  industry  has  never  been  more  active.  In 
the  dramatic  workshops,  also,  the  principles 
of  co-operation  and  division  of  labor,  so 
useful  in  all  manufactures,  has  been  exten- 
sively put  in  practice.     Slight  little  come- 
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dies  and  yaudeyilles  have  two  or  three  names 
appended  to  them,  as  for  instance,  ^^  Scribe 
—  &  Co.,"  or  the  names  of  the  less  import-, 
ant  junior  partners  are  sunk  altogether,  and 
a  piece  on  which  he  has  really  bestowed 
only  a  few  finishing  touches,  comes  forth 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  head  of  the 
firm.  Not  fame,  bat  lucrative  success,  is 
the  great  object  aimed  at.  The  number  of 
new  pieces  produced  in  fifteen  years,  exclu- 
sive  of  150  played  only  in  the  provinces,  are 
stated  at  3,789,  of  which  the  greater  part, 
of  course,  are  of  a  slight  and  easy  kind. 
Among  dramatists  and  novel-writers  we  find 
the  same  pretension  to  touch  on  every  pos- 
sible subject — history,  politics,  socialism — 
and  here,  as  before,  exaggeration,  disorder, 
contempt  of  study,  and  often  of  decency ; 
the  same  use  and  abuse  of  the  terrible,  the 
criminal,  and  the  odious. 

The  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  authors 
of  these  reckless  compositions  needs  no  com- 


ment. In  large  cities  there  must  be,  or  at  all 
events,  there  always  have  been,  large  classe9 
to  whom  such  recreations  are  as  attractive 
and  as  poisonous  as  the  liquid  fire  of  a  gin- 
palace  ;  but  nowhere  can  they  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  among  the  excitable  and  highly 
imitative  population  of  Paris.  Fortunately, 
there  have  been  symptoms  observable  of  the 
authors  in  question  having  become  con- 
scious of,  and  regretting,  the  mischief  they 
have  been  doing.  From  this,  one  would 
hope  the  distance  would  not  be  great  to- 
wards amendment ;  but  now  that  society 
and  literature  are  once  more  plunged  into 
the  fiery  crater  of  revolution,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  foresee  what  precise  form  either  is 
next  to  assume,  or  what  kind  of  products 
will  issue  from  that  seething  cauldron.  But 
whatever  strange  shapes  we  may  behold, 
there  will,  probably,  be  few  or  none  which 
have  not  been  seen  before,  as  shadows  in  the 
magic  glass  of  the  imagination. 


From  the  North   Dritith   Roview. 

RECENT  FRENCH  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY— ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

1.  Etudes  8ur  les  Riformateurs  Contemporains,     Par  Louis  Reybaud.     Paris,  1840. 

2.  Organization  du  Travail.     Par  Louis  Blanc.     Paris,  1&39.     Cinquiime  Edition j 
Augmentie,  1848. 

3.  Letters  an  Peuple.     Par  George  Sand.     Paris,  1848. 

4.  The  National — F)rench  Newspaper.     March,  1848. 

5.  Louis  BlQnc  on  the  Working  Classes ,  with  a  Refutation  of  his  destructive  Plan.     By 
James  Ward.     London,  1846. 


That  the  set  of  opinions  brought  forth  into 
action  by  the  recent  Revolution  in  France 
is  something  totally  different  from  the  now 
common-place  Republicanism  with  which 
the  Revolution  of  1789  deluged  Europe, 
nmst  already  be  sufficiei^tly  clear  to  all  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  accounts 
that  have  been  reaching  us  from  Paris  for 
the  last  two  months. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  any  well-instructed 

f^ierson  will  have  been  prepared  to  expect, 
t  has  never  yet  been  seen  that  any  great 
social  crisis,  was  a  mere  repetition  of  that 
which  preceded  it.  Always,  in  every  crisis, 
there  are  involved  new  principles,  new 
germs,  accumulated  in  the  mind  of  society 
since  the  last  epoch  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
which,  seising  the  current  opportunity — if 
indeed  they  have  not  created  it — spring 
forth  into  expanded  activity,  dominate  over 
the  crisis,  and  give  it  its  special  significance 


and  character.  If,  then,  this  new  Revolu- 
tion in  France  be,  as  the  fears  of  some,  the 
hopes  of  others,  and  the  anxieties  of  all  be- 
speak it — nay,  as  its  train  of  already 
achieved  consequences  proves  it  to  be — a 
real  crisis,  for  all  Europe ;  it  follows,  ac- 
cording to  all  analogy,  that  it  contains  new 
seeds,  and  that  the  condition  of  society 
which  it  will  ultimately  evolve,  will  be  un- 
like any  yet  known. 

What  then  are  the  new  seeds  contained 
in  this  thirdj  or  as  it  is  now  customary,  in 
contempt  of  the  transactions  of  July  1830, 
to  say,  this  second  French  Revolution }  A 
mighty  question,  which  the  future  alone  can 
fully  answer,  but  in  connexion  with  which 
one  or  two  things  may  even  now  be  said^! 
It  is  always  possible  to  infer  something  re- 
garding the  direction  which  a  political 
moyement  will  assume,  by  observing  what 
are  the  speculations  abroad  in  society  at 
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the  time,  and  which,  possessing  the  leading 
minds,  are  likely,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
to  be  embodied  in  the  new  system  of  things. 
What,  then,  are  the  ideas  at  present  most 
powerfal  in  the  mind  of  the  French  nation  ? 
the  ideas,  that  is,  which  engage  in  a  special 
manner  its  most  active  intellects,  and  are 
by  tbcm  most  sedalonsly  diffused  among  the 

gcople  ?  To  this  question  a  partial  answer 
as  already  been  furnished  in  the  frequent, 
but  somewhat  blind  allusions  in  our  news- 
papers to  ^'  Communism,"  '^  Communist 
Doctrines,"  &c.,  as  being  now  very  preva- 
lent in  French  society,  and  as  having  disci- 
ples among  the  very  men  who  have  acted 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution. 
On  examining  more  closely,  it  is  found  that 
in  these  newspaper  allusions  the  word 
^^  Communism"  is  used  as  a  vague  designa- 
tion for  a  variety  of  political  and  social 
theories  now  abroad  in  France,  all  of  them 
characterized,  it  would  appear,  by  a  vehe- 
ment repugnance,  in  some  cases  intellec- 
tual, in  others  sentimental,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Mtilthus,  and  all  of 
them  aiming  at  a  grand  result,  which  they 
term  ^^  the  Re-organization  of  Labor,"  and 
sometimes  also,  more  generally,  *'  The  Re- 
organization of  Society."  To  expound  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  theories,  and  to 
collect  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  how 
far  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  course  of 
events  in  France,  arc  the  objects  of  the 
present  article. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since 
Claude-Henri,  Comte  de  Saint-Simon,  be- 
gan to  promulgate  in  Franco  those  views 
which  have  since  become  so  famous  under 
the  name  of  Saini'Simonianism.  Bom  at 
Paris,  the  17th  October,  1760,  of  a  family 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old 
French  noblesse,  andwhich  traced  its  descent 
toCharlemagne,  through  the  Counts  de  Ver- 
mandois,  Saint-Simon  inherited,  as  much 
as  any  man  of  his  generation,  those  quali- 
ties, which  high  pedigree  confers.  His 
grandfather,  the  Duo  de  Saint-Simon,  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  those  aristocratic 
figures  that  moved  sa  gracefully  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  His  father,  however, 
having  lost  the  ducal  title  and  property, 
Saint-Simon  began  life  from  a  somewhat 
lower  elevation  than  that  to  which  his 
name  entitled.  After  having  received  a 
general  education  under  D.'Alembert,  and 
other  masters,  he  followed  the  course  usual 
at  that  time  for  young  Frenchmen  of  family, 
and  in  the  year  1777  joined  the  army  whidi 


was  sent  by  Louis  XVI.  to  assist  the  Amer- 
icafo  insurgents  against  the  British  crown. 

Inheriting  in  large  degree  a  certain  rest- 
lessness and  eccentricity  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  family,  Saint-Simon,  even  in 
early  youth,  was  buoyed  up  by  a  persuasion 
that  he  was  to  plav  agreat  part  in  the  world. 
When  he  was  in  nis  17th  year  his  servant 
was  instructed  to  awake  him  every  morning 
with  these  words — "  Levez-vous,  Monsieur 
le  Compte,  vous  avcz  do  grandcs  choses  a 
faire."  For  a  young  Frenchman  bent  on 
"grandes  choses,"  America  was  scarcely 
the  field ;  and  after  having  served  under 
Washington  and  Bouille,  as  well  as  tra- 
velled in  a  private  capacity  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent,  especially  in  Mexico, 
whore  he  attempted  to  interest  the  Viceroy 
in  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  two  oceans  by 
rendering  navigable  # the  river  Partido,  he 
was  glad  to  return  to  France.  Here,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rank  of  Colonel,  which 
was  at  that  time  conferred  on  young  noble- 
men as  an  honorary  sinecure,  he  continued  to 
live  at  oourt  without  seeking  any  opportu- 
nity of  active  service.  "  My  vocation,"  he 
says,  '^  was  not  to  be  a  soldier  ;  I  was  in- 
clined to  a  mode  of  activity  quite  different, 
and,  I  may  say,  opposite.  To  study  the 
march  of  the  human  spirit,  in  order,  eventu- 
ally, to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation ;  such  was  the  end  which  I  proposed 
to  myself." 

In  17S5,  having  been  left  his  own  master 
by  his  father's  death  two  years  before,  he 
visited  Holland :  and  in  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Spain.  Availing  himself  there 
of  the  influence  which  his  position  afforded, 
he  pressed  on  public  notice  various  projects 
of  a  practical  character.  One  of  these, 
concerted  between  him  and  Cabarrus,  then 
director  of  the  bank  of  St.  Charles,  after- 
wards Minister  of  Finance,  was  a  project 
for  uniting  Madrid  with  the  sea,  by  means 
of  a  canal.  This  sAieme  failed  for  want  of 
encouragement  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ;  in  another  scheme,  however,  for  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  stage-coaches  in  An- 
dalusia— the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in 
Spain — ^he  was  more  successful.  In  these 
attempts  at  improvement  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, one  sees  that  passion  for  rectification 
at  all  times  and  places  which  is  the  genuine 
characteristic  of  those  whom  the  world  call 
reformers.  What  Saint-Simon  attempted 
on  a  small  scale  in  Spain,  the  celebrated 
Count  Rumford  accomplished  on  a  much 
larger,  in  Bavaria.    Both  were  men  of  the 
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same  stamp.  In  Saint-Simon,  however,  as 
was  proved  bj  his  sabsequent  career,  the 
passion  for  reotifioation  was  infinitely  deeper 
and  more  frantio  than  in  Count  Rnmford. 


was  condensed  and  formnlized.  True,  he 
is  no  longer  yonnff ;  '*his  brain  has  lost  its 
malleability ;"  stfll,  as  being  rich  and  reso- 
lute, he  possesses  advantages  on  the  other 


Beginning  with  proposals  for  construjctlng  side ;  nor  in  the  mind  of  an  old  pupil  of 
canals,  and  establishing  systems  of  dili-  D'Alembert  could  the  necessary  elementary 
gences  for  the  benefit  of  provincial  traffic,  notions  be  entirely  wanting.  Accordingly, 
it  was  to  go  on  increasing  by  exercise,  and .  taking  up  his  residence  near  the  Ecole  Po^ 


becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  it- 
self, until  at  length  it  was  to  grapple  e^- 
pressly,  daringly,  and  even  ostentatiously 
with  the  wrongs  of  humanity  itself. 

Saint-Simon  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  1789,  immediately  before^  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Revolution.  Ho  took 
no  part,  he  says^  in  the  stirring  events 
which  followed,  but  stood  by  as  a  mere 
spectator.  Nobleman  as  he  was,  his  sym- 
pathies were  probably  more  with  the  Re- 
publicans than  with  the  Royalists  in  the 
struggle.     At  all  events,  bent  on  schemes 


lytechnique,  and  cultivating,  on  purpose, 
the  intimate  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
Professors,  he  devoted  his  whole  attention 
for  three  years,  according  to  his  own  me- 
thods and  convenience,  and  with  all  the 
appliance^  that  money  could  purchase,  to 
the  study  of  the  physical  sciences — mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  general  physics,  and 
chemistry.  Satisfied  with  his  progress  in 
these,  he  removed  in  1801  to  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  the  Ecole  de  Midicine^  in  order, 
in  a  similar  manner,  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
ideas  regarding  inorganic  nature,  all  the 


of  his  own,  his  interest  in  whidi  was  strong-  j^eneral  notions  that  were  attainable  regard- 
or  than  any  aristocratic  regrets  of  the  hour,  ing  organized  bodies.     Here,  accordingly. 


he  did  not  hesitate,  in  partnership  with 
a  Prussian  nobleman,  Count  de  Redcm, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Spain, 
to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  the  confis- 
cated national  lands  from  the  Revolutionary 
Government.     The  funds  were  to  bo  em- 
ployed on  his  part  in  founding  '^  a  great 
scientific  school,  and  a  great  industrial  es- 
tablishment;" but  when,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  the  property  was  at  length  re- 
alized, this  project  was  frustrated  by  a  quar- 
rel between   mm  and  his  partner,  which 
ended  in  his  accepting  from  the  latter  the 
net  sum  of  144,000  livres  (^£6800)  in  lieu 
of  all  his  daams.   This  took  place  in  1797. 
"  Pecuniarily,"   said    Saint-Simon,    com- 
menting on  the  transaction  afterwards,  ^'  I 
was  the  dupe  of  Redem." 

Upon  this  little  fortune  of  £6800  as  a 
basis,  Saint-Simon,  now  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  was  to  build  a  vast  life !  His  passion 
for  a  career  had  begun  to  assume  a  more 
definite  shape.  To  lead  mankind  into  a 
new  path  of  activity,  the  nature  of  which, 
however,  he  could  as  yet  only  faintly  indi- 
cate to  himself  by  the  descriptive  adjective 


in  the  company  of  eminent  intellects,  he 
traversed  the  whole  field  of  physiological 
science. 

Having  thus  imbibed  and  made  his  own 
all  the  contemporary  scientific  thought  of 
France,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  according 
to  his  plan,  to  visit  England  and  Germany, 
lest,  in  either  country,  any  ideas  should  be 
lurking,   of  decided  European  value,   al* 
though  France  had  not  recognised  them. 
He  was  disappointed.     "  From  England,*' 
he  says,  ^^1  brought  back  the  certainty, 
that  its  inhabitants  were  not  directing  their 
scientific  labors  to  any  general  end,  and  had 
at  that  time  no  new  capital  idea  on  hand." 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ^^  sur- 
prised in  the  midst  of  their  mystical  philo- 
sophy— the  true  infant-stage  of  all  general 
science."    Thus,  seeing  that  the  two  great 
Teutonic  eountries  coiud  furnish  him  with 
no  idea  out  of  the  circle  of  fundamental 
scientific  principles,  which  had   been  ao- 
cessible  to  him  in  France,  he  considered 
himself  justified  in  concluding  that,  in  hav- 
ing made  those  principles  fully  his  own,  he 
had  taken  in  the  entire  essence  of  all  the 


of  '^  physico-political,"  applied  to  it  by  contemporary  thought  of  the  world. 


anticipation — this    seemed    an  enterprise 
worthy  of  his  toil. 

But,  first,  he  must  qualify  himself  for 
his  great  task  by  a  course  of  universal  edu- 
cation. Of  this  education  the  first  part 
most  be  technical  and  theoretical ;  that  is, 
he  must  first  thoroughly  acquire  and  master 
all  those  contemporary  scientific  generalities 
in,  which  the  entire  Imowledge  of  the  race 


To  the  mass  of  formal  or  theoretical 
knowledge  which  Saint-Simon  had  acquired 
bv  his  method  of  systematic  contact  with 
all  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  made 
thinking  or  generalization  their  profession, 
it  behoved  him,  according  to  his  prescribed 
plan,  to  add  something  else  before  he  could 
regard  his  training  as  complete.  This  was 
Experience,  properly  so  oalled ;  that  is,  tb 
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actual  realization  in  his  own  person  of  the 
whole  range  of  human  idiosyncrasies  and 
emotions.  Now  as  the  former  portion  of 
his  education  had  been  compassed  by  study, 
so  this  could  only  be  compassed  by  experi^ 
mentation;  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  as- 
sumption, for  scientific  purposes^  of  all  those 
situations  in  which  any  new  set  of  feelings 
could  be  obtained.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  lead  for  several  years  a  life  of  systematic 
experimentation,  in  order  that,  as  by  his 
previous  course  of  universal  study  he  had 
digested  the  whole  mass  of  known  scientific 
truths,  and  as  it  were  placed  himself  at  the 
point  of  highest  theoretic  generality  attain- 
ed by  the  race,  so  now,  by  this  other  me- 
thod, he  might  break  down  the  limitations 
which  circled  him  in  as  a  nobleman  and  a 
Frenchman,  fraternize  emotionally  with  all 
sorts  of  men,  and  be  able  at  last  to  come 
forth  a  genuine  epitome  of  all  human  sen- 
sation. 

His  first  experiment — confessed  by  him- 
self to  have  been  such,  was  that  of  mar- 
riage. The  lady  he  chose  for  his  wife  was 
Mademoiselle  do  Champgrand,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  companions  in  arms  during 
the  American  War.  '*  I  wished  to  use  mar- 
riage," he  says,  ''  as  a  means  for  studying 
the  savants ;  a  thing  which  appeared  to  me 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  my  enter- 
prise ;  for,  in  order  to  improve  the  organi- 
zation of  the  scientific  system,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient merely  to  know  well  the  situation  of 
human  knowledge  ;  it  is  necessary  also,  to 
seize  the  effect  which  the  cultivation  of  sci- 
ence produces  on  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  it ;  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  influence  which  this  occupation  exer- 
cises over  their  passions,  over  their  spirit, 
over  the  ensemble  of  their  moral  constitu- 
•tion,  and  over  its  separate  parts."  The 
matrimonial  relation  seems,  in  the  ca^e  of 
Saint-Simon,  to  have  resented  the  indigni- 
ty thus  put  upon  it.  After  a  few  years  ho 
and  his  wife  were  separated  by  a  divorce 
procured  by  tautual  consent.  Childless  by 
the  first  marriage,  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
soon  afterwards  contracted  a  second. 

Both  during  and  after  his  marriage,  Saint- 
Simon  continued  to  pursue,  in  the  most  in- 
defatigable manner,  nis  prescribed  career  of 
experimentation.  Balls,  dinners,  and  ex- 
perimental evening-parties  followed  each 
other,  says  his  biographer,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  every  new  situation  that  money  could 
ereate  was  devised  and  prepared ;  good  and 


cnce   of  years  was  crushed   into  a  short 
space  ;  even  old  age  was  artificially  realized 
by  medicaments ;  and,  that  the  loathsome 
might  not  be  wanting,  this  enthusiast  for 
the  universal,  would  inoculate  himself  with 
prevalent  contagious  diseases.     It  was  pro- 
bably when   theorizing   retrospectively  on 
this  period  of  his  life  that  Saint-Simon  af- 
terwards drew  up  the  following;  scheme  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  model  human  ex- 
istence : — "  Firsts  To  spend  one's  vigorous 
youth  in  a  manner  the  most  original  and 
active  possible  ;  2dly,  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  all  human  theories  and  practices  ;  3dly, 
To  mingle  with  all  classes  of  society,  plac- 
ing one's  self  in  all  possible  situations,  and 
even  creating  situations  that  do  not  exist ; 
and,  4thly,  To  spend  one's  old  age  in  re- 
suming one's  observations  and  in  establish- 
ing principles."    With  regard  to  the  viola- 
tion of  established  rules  of  morality  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  reckless  experimenta- 
tion prescribed  by  thi?  scheme,  he  observes 
characteristically,  'Mf  I  see  a  man  who  is 
not  launched  on  the  career  of  general  sci- 
ence frequenting  houses  of  play  and  debauch, 
and  not  shunning  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  the  society  of  persons  of  notorious  im- 
morality, I  say,  Behold  a  man  going  to  per- 
dition ;  he  is  born  under  an  evil  star ;  the 
habits  which  he  is  contracting  will  debase 
him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  will,  consequent- 
ly, render  him  supremely  despicable.     But 
if  this  man  is  under  the  direction  of  theo- 
retical philosophy  ;  if  the  object  of  his  re- 
searches is  to  lay  down  the  true  line  of  de- 
marcation which  ought  to  separate  actions, 
and  class  them  into  good  and  bad ;  if  he  is 
compelling  himself  to  discover  the  means 
for  curing  those  maladies  of  the  human  in- 
telligence which  cause  us  to  follow  paths 
that  lead  us  away  from  happiness ;  then  I 
say.  This  man  runs  the  career  of  vice  in  a 
direction  which  will  conduct  him  necessa- 
rily to  the  highest  virtue." 

if  comment  were  necessary  on  this  sweep- 
ing doctrine,  one  might  point  out  the  vi- 
cious confusion,  characteristic  of  the  Utili- 
tarian Philosophy,  which  it  involves,  of  the 
two  distinct  categories  of  the  Quid  est  and 
the  Quid  oportet :  the  latter,  through  the 
transitionary  equivalent  of  the  Quid  pro- 
destj  being  reduced  to  a  mere  department 
of  the  former,  and  so  made  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  scientific  induction  ; 
a  method,  according  to  which,  the  univer- 
sal moral  law  would  be  a  mere  gcneraliza- 


evil  were  confounded ;  play,  disoussion,  de^  tion  from  the  mass  of  the  accumulated  pa^t 
baaoh,  were  alike  gone  into;  the  ezperi-.  experience  of  our  raoe — European,  Asiatic, 
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African,  and  American.  ^'  Do  the  law, 
and  thou  shalt  know  the  doctrine,"  is  the 
maxim  directly  antagonistic.  Besides,  what 
becomes  of  the  so-called  poetic  facidty,  if 
thus,  in  order  to  know  a  thing,  we  mast 
actually  go  into  the  midst  of  it,  with  hands, 
eyes,  and  feet  ?  If  this  poetic  faculty  is 
not  a  hallucination,  what  is  it  but  that 
Shakespearian  something  implanted  in  a 
man,  by  which,  living  strongly  his  own 
simple  course,  chalked  out  for  him  by  his 
native  impulses  and  his  felt  duties,  he  can 
yet  keep  company  with  kings,  knaves,  he- 
roes, and  dead  men,  and  walk  wind-like 
all-licensed  over  the  whole  earth  ? 

The  prescribed  course  of  experimenta- 
tion enaed  about  the  year  1807,  when,^ 
having  spent  all  his  money,  Saint-Simon 
found  himself,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
a  condition  of  abject  poverty.  This,  too, 
however,  was  experience ;  and,  in  order  to 
earn  his  bread,  the  grandson  of  the  proud- 
est courtier  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  refuse 
the  post  of  clerk  in  a  Moni  de  Piiiij  or 
Government  Pawnbroking  Establishment, 
whidi,  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs  (i&40) 
a  year,  was  offered  him  in  1808  by  the 
Comte  de  S6gur,  to  whom  he  had  applied 
for  some  situation.  In  this  post  he  con- 
tinued for  about  six  months,  after  which  he 
was  indebted  for  lodging  and  subsistence  to 
the  charity  of  a  former  acquaintance  named 
Diard.  On  Diard's  death,  in  1812,  he  was 
again  thrown  adrift  upon  Paris.  Living  in 
the  most  miserable  manner,  often  without 
fire,  and  with  bread  and  water  for  his  only 
fare,  he  was  yet  upheld,  he  says,  '^  by  his 
passion  for  science,  and  his  desire  peace- 
ably to  terminate  the  terrible  crisis  in 
which  European  society  is  involved." 
Strange  spectacle  in  modem  times,  a  man 
living  on,  solitary  and  poor,  in  a  wretched 
metropolitan  lodging — not  maturing  a  spe- 
dfio  scientific  discovery,  perfecting  a  me- 
chanical invention,  or  completing  a  literary 
work,  for  any  of  which  there  were  not 
wanting  precedents ;  but  nourishing  within 
him,  under  the  form  of  a  French  egotism, 
an  almost  Oriental  belief  that  somehow  or 
other  he  was  about  to  accomplish  a  direct 
social  mission  !  A  belief  similar  to  this  is, 
indeed,  usually  generated  in  eminent  men 
by  the  heat  and  fever  of  incessant  action 
among  their  fellows ;  but  rarely,  as  in 
Saint-Simon,  has  it  been  seen  existing  as  a 
purely  intuitive  egotism,  antecedent  to  all 
activity,  and  demanding  explicitly  its  own 
verification. 
Meanwhile^  if  Saint-Simon  was  to  ao- 
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complish  a  mission,  it  was  certainly  time 
that  he  should  be  setting  about  it.  Al- 
ready in  his  fiftv-second  year,  he  had  sure- 
ly entered  on  that  staee  of  life  in  which, 
according  to  his  own  s^eme,  he  should  be 
resuming  his  observations.  Accordingly, 
in  1812,  precisely  at  the  period  when  his 
circumstances  were  most  wretched,  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  first  publication,  under 
the  title  of  ''Letters  from  an  inhabitant 
of  Geneva  to  his  contemporaries."  The 
theme  of  the  first  of  these  letters  was  the 
sodal  condition  of  men  who,  like  himself, 
belonged  to  the  intelligential,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  industrial  class.  ''  Open," 
he  said, ''  a  subscription  before  the  tomb  of 
Newton;  subscribe  all  indiscriminately, 
each  whatever  sum  he  pleases.  Let  each 
subscriber  name  three  mathematicians,  three 
mechanical  philosophers,  three  chemists, 
three  physiologists,  three  literary  men, 
three  painters,  three  musicians,  &c.  Re- 
new the  subscription  every  year,  and  divide 
the  sum  raised  among  the  three  mathema- 
ticians, the  three  mechanical  philosophers, 
the  three  chemists,  the  three  physiologists, 
the  three  litei^ry  men,  the  three  painters, 
the  three  musicians,  &c.,  who  have  obtained 
most  votes ;  and,  by  this  means,  men  of 
genius  will  enjoy  a  recompense  worthy  of 
themselves,  and  of  you."  In  these  letters, 
more  valuable,  it  will  be  perceived,  for  the 
general  modes  of  conception  which  they 
threw  abroad  than  for  any  practical  recom- 
mendations which  they  contained,  Saint- 
Simon  first  announced  that  peculiar  dis- 
tinction between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
orders  which  pervades  his  whole  social  phi- 
losophy. "The  spiritual  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  savaru ;  the  temporal  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  property ;  the 
power  of  naming  the  individuals  called  to 
perform  the  functions  of  leaders,  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses;  for  salary  to  the 
governing  class,  the  consideration  which 
they  receive."  Such  was  the  compendium 
of  the  Saint-Simonian  politics. 

After  the  "  Letters  from  Geneva,"  the 
next  work  of  Saint-Simon  was  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Scientific  Labors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  written  in  the  form 
of  an  answer  to  Napoleon's  famous  question 
addressed  to  the  Institute — "  Give  me  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  science  since 
1789  ;  tell  me  its  present  state,  and  what 
are  the  means  to  be  employed  for  its  ad- 
vancement." In  this  work  Saint-Simon 
criticizes  the  existing  state  of  science,  do- 
nonnoes  the  intelleetual  anarchy  prevalent. 
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and  indicates  the  coarse  by  which  he  thinks 
clearness  and  order  may  be  evolved. 

The  Restoration,  favorable  as  it  was  on 
the  whole  to  Frenchmen  of  old  families, 
brought'  no    increase   of   prosperity  to   a 
dreamer    like    Saint-Simon.     About    this 
time,  however,  it  was,  that  there  began  to 
gather  round  him  as  pupils,  those  men  of 
general  views  and  ardent    temperament, 
most  of  them  then  mere  youths,  in  whom 
his   spirit  and  influence  were  to  survive. 
His  first,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  his  most 
constant  disciple,  was  M.  Olindo  Rodrigues, 
a  young  student  of  Jewish  extraction.     To 
him  succeeded  twQ  men  destined  to  a  still 
greater  celebrity,  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  and 
M.  Auguste  Comto.     The   interchange   of 
his  ideas  with  these  pupils  in  private  dis- 
course, seems  to  have  assisted  Saint-Simon 
greatly  in  the  task  of  digesting  his  system 
and  shaping  it  for  practical  purposes.    The 
pupils,  too,  were  no  ordinary  men,  and 
contributed  their  labors,  each  according  to 
his  taste  and  faculty.     It  was  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  Thierry  that  Saint-Simon  pre- 
pared his  third  work  of  any  consequence, 
which  appeared  under  the  following  title  : 
'^  The  Reorganization  of  European  Socie- 
ty ;  or  on  the  necessity  and  the  means  of 
uniting  the  Peoples  of  Europe  into  one 
body-politic,   preserving  to  each  its  own 
nationality ;  by  Henri  Saint-Simon,   and 
Augustin  Thierry,  his  pupil.    Paris,  1814." 
It  was,  however,  in  the  year  1819,  that 
Saint-Simon  first  gave  forth,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  pamphlet,  or  racher  squib,  entitled, 
*'  Parabolo,"  those  conceptions  regarding 
the  place  of  the  industrial  classes  in  society 
on  which  his  title,  to  intellectual  originality 
principally  rests.     Of  this  striking  brochure 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  France  suddenly  loses  her 
nfty  best  mechanical  pbiloaopbers,  her  fifty  best 
<:hemi8ts,  her  fifty  best  physiologists,  ber  fifty  best 
mathematicians,  her  fifty  best  poets,  her  fifty  best 
painters,  her  fifty  best  sculptors,  her  fifty  best  musi- 
cians, ber  fifty  first  literary  men,  her  fifty  best  me- 
chanicians, her  fifty  best  civil  and  military  engineers, 
her  fifty  best  artillerymen,  her  fifty  best  architects, 
her  fifty  best  physicians,  her  fifty  best  surgeons,  ber 
fifty  best  druggists,  her  fifty  best  seamen,  her  fifty 
best  watchmakers,  her  fifty  best  bankers,  her  two 


instant  it  lost  them ;  it  would  instantly  fall  beneath 
the  nations  that  are  its  rivals,  and  it  would  remain 
subaltern  to  them  until  it  had  repaired  its  loss,  re- 
gained its  brain.  It  would  take  France  at  least  a 
generation  to  make  good  such  a  misfortune ;  for 
men  who  distinguish  themselves  in  labors  of  posi- 
tive utility  are  real  anomalies,  and  nature  is  not 
prodigal  of  anomalies,  especially  those  of  this  kind. 

**  Let  us  pass  to  another  supposition.  Let  us 
imagine  that  France  retains  all  the  above,  but  has 
the  misfortune  to  lose,  on  one  day.  Monsieur,  the 
King's  brother,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  d*Angou- 
leme  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Berry,  Mon- 
seigneur the  Duke  d'Orl^ans,  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  Madame  the  Duchess  D*Angou- 
leme,  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  Madame  the 
Duchess  de  Orleans,  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Bour- 
bon, and  Mademoiselle  de  Conde;  at  the  same 
time  also,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  all 
the  ministers  of  State,  all  the  counsellors  of  State, 
all  the  masters  of  requests,  all  the  marshals,  all 
the  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  grand-vicars, 
and  canons,  all  the  prefects,  and  sub-prefects,  all 
the  employis  in  the  government-offices,  all  the 
judges,  and,  with  them,  the  10,000  richest  propri- 
etors of  those  who  live  sumptuously. 

*'  This  accident  would  certainly  grieve  the 
French,  because  they  are  a  good  people,  and  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  with  indifference  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  so  great  a  number  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  But  this  loss  of  30,000  indi- 
viduals, reputed  the  most  important  in  the  State, 
would  cause  chagrin  only  in  a  point  of  view  purely 
sentimental ;  for  there  would  not  result  therefrom 
any  political  evil.  It  would  be  easy  to  replace  the 
persons  missing.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Frenchmen  in  a  condition  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  king's  brother;  many  ca- 
pable of  filling  the  rank  of  princes  as  suitably  as 
Monseigneur  the  Duke  D*Angouleme,  Mon- 
seigneur the  Duke  de  Berry,  &c.  Then  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  Chdteau  are  full  of  courtiers 
ready  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  great  Crown-of- 
ficers; the  army  possesses  hundreds  of  military 
men,  as  good  captains  as  our  present  marshals. 
HoMf  many  clerks  there  are  worth  our  ministers  of 
State !  men  of  business  fitter  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  departments  than  the  prefects  and  sub-pre- 
fects now  in  office !  advocates  as  good  jurisconsults 
as  our  judges !  curis  as  capable  as  our  cardinal s» 
archbishops,  bishops,  grand- vicars,  and  canons ! 
As  for  the  ten  thousand  proprietors,  living  sump- 
tuously, their  heirs  would  not  require  much  ap- 
prenticeship to  enable  them  to  perform  the  honors 
of  their  salons  as  well  as  themselves." 

Paragraphs  so  pungent  as  the  above,  with 
the  conclusion  appended  to  them,  that  soci- 


hundred  first  merchants,  her  six  hundred  first  agri-   ety  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and  re- 


oulturists,  her  fifty  best  smiths,  &c.,  &c.,  &c,  in  all 
:he  3000  first  savants,  artists,  and  artisans  of  France. 
*(  As  these  men  are  really  the  most  productive 
Frenchmen,  they  are  the  flower  of  French  so- 
ciety; they  are,  of  all  Frenchmen,  the  most  useful 
to  their  country,  those  who  gain  it  most  glory,  and 
who  most  advance  its  civilization  and  prosperity. 
The  nation  would  become  an  ipanimaia  body  the 


quired  reorganization,  ^[laturally  gave  of- 
fence in  hi^  quarters ;  and  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  the  author,  which, 
however,  terminated  in  an  acquittal.  The 
peculiar  value  of  a  pamphlet  so  slight  as  the 
FaraboU^  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
Saint^mon  is,  that  in  it  he  first  asserted 
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in  language  level  to  the  popular  apprehen- 
Bion,  the  superiority  of  the  inaustrial 
classed  in  society,  and  his  idea  that  their 
interests  should  he  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
political  system. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Parabole  were  more 
fully  developed  and  more  methodically  ex- 
pounded in  subsequent  works  ;  particularly 
in  one  entitled  ^'  Cat^chisme  dos  Industri- 
els."     In  this  work,  he  takes  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  course  of  French  history, 
dividing  it  into  several  epochs,  and  showing 
what  interests  were  predominant  in  each. 
Then,  having  established  those  two  propo- 
sitions— 1st,   That    the  industrial   classes 
(including  in  that  designation  all  who  live 
by  labor  of  any  kind)  are  the  most  useful 
to  society ;  and,  2d,  That  the  proportion  of 
these  classes  to  the  rest  of  society  has  been 
continually  increasing  with  the  advance  of 
civilization ;    he   proceeds  to  predict   the 
downfall  of  the  existing  militarv  and  feudal 
rigimcy  and  the  establishment  m  its  stead 
of  a  new  or  industrial  rigime  ;  that  is,  of  a 
political  system  in  which  not  only  shall  the 
predominant  interests  be  those  of  industry, 
but  the  administration  itself  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  industtial  class.     It  was  also 
announced  by  Saint-Simon  in  this  Cati- 
ckitmej  that  there  was    in  preparation  a 
work  in  which  its  views  were  to  bo  fortified 
and  completed — an  exposition,  namely,  of 
''.  the  scientific  system  and  the  system  of 
education,^'  that  were  to  correspond  with 
the  new  or  industrial  era.     *^  This  work," 
he  says,  '^  of  which  we  have  laid  down  the 
basis,  and  of  which  we  have  entrusted  the 
execution  to  our  pupil  Auguste  Comte,  will 
exj^ound    the  industrial  system  d  priori^ 
while  hero  we   expound  it  d  posteriori'^ ^ 
The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  came  out  at 
length  in  M.  Comte's  ''  Systeme  de  Poli- 
tique Positive,"  a  work  with  which  Saint- 
Simon,  however,  was  only  partially  satisfied. 
It  expounded  the  generalities  of  his  system, 
he  said,  only  as  they  appeared  from  the 
Aristotelian  point  of  view ;  the  relinous 
and  sentimental  aspect  being  overlooked. 
Nevertheless,  snch  as  it  was,  the  work,  he 
said,  was  the  best  that  had  been  written  on 
general  politics.     How  thoroughly,  at  all 
evehts,  M.  Comte  had  imbibed  his  master's 
notion  regarding  the  avenir  of  the  industrial 
classes,  may  be  perceived  from  the  large 
space  which  this  notion  occupies  in  that  pitft 
of  hifl  ffreat  independent  work,  the  '^  Cours 
de  PhiUMophie  Positive,"  which  is  devoted 
to  sooidlcffy. 

SaintFSmonB'a  sacoess  with  the  pablio. 


meanwhile,  was  very  disproportionate  to 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  preached  his 
views.  Some  new  pupils  had,  indeed,  been 
added  to  his  little  college,  of  whom  the 
most  distinguished  were  MM.  Bazard  and 
Enfantin  ;  but  beyond  this  intimate  circle 
of  sanguine  young  men,  all  society  was 
sluggish  and  indifierent.  Poor,  obscwe,  and 
neglected,  usually,  he  says,  he  bore  up  well; 
''his  esteem  for  himself  idways  increasing  In 
proportion  to  the  injury  he  did  to  his  repu- 
tation.'' Once,  however,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1823,  his  resolution  gave  way,  and 
he  fired  a  pistol  at  his  own  head.  The 
wound  was  not  fatal ;  and,  with  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  Saint-Simon  returned  to  the  world, 
to  live  yet  a  little  longer  in  it. 

And  now  came  the  closing  stage  of  his 
extraordinary  career.     Resuming  ill  his  ge- 
neral ideas  in  science  and  politics,  and  im- 
pregnating the  whole  mass  with  a  higher  and 
warmer  element  than  he  had  yet  been  mas- 
ter of,  he,  the  one-eyed  and  disfigured  vale* 
tudinarian,  was  to  bequeath  to  the  world 
as  the  total  result  of  his  life  and  labors,  a 
New  Religion !     This  he  did  in  his  ''  Nou- 
veau  Christianisme,"  whidi  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  summary  of  Saint-Simonianism 
by  Saint-Simon  himself.     In  this  work  the 
ruling  idea  is  that  Christianity  is  a  great 
progressive  system,  rolling,  as  it  were,  over 
the  ages,  acting  at  all  times  on  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  men,  but  continually  imbib- 
ing in  return  fresh  power  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  race,  and  retaining  only  as  its  eternal 
and  immutable  germ  this  one  adage, ''  Love 
one  another."     Of  this  great  progress  in 
Christianity,  the  first  stage,  according  to 
Saint-Simon,  had  been  the  Catholic  system, 
which  had  rendered  great  services  to  huma- 
nity, especially  by  its  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers,  but  which  had  also  failed  in  essen- 
tial respects.     After  it,  came  the  Protest- 
antism of  Luther,  which,  doing  less  for  hu- 
manity, had  failed  still  more  grossly.     Lu- 
ther, St.  Simon  said,  was  a  heretic,  against 
whom  this  charge  might  be  alleged — that, 
havinff  Europe  as  a  itwula  rasa  before  him, 
he  did  not  make  a  good  use  of  his  splendid 
opportunity,  but  uirew  down  among  the 
hungry  nations  a  mass  of  low  and  prosaic 
sentiments.     Lastly,  he  himself,  Saint-Si- 
mon, was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  tri- 
umphant stage — the  Saint-Sim  onian  phase 
of  Christianity.  Of  this  Saint-Simonianiam 
the  fundamental  peculiarity  was  to  consist 
in  an  expansion  or  modification  of  the  per* 
manent  maxim  of  Christianity  into  the  fol- 
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lowing  fonnula : — ^'  Religion  ought  to  di- 
rect society  towards  the  great  end  of  the 
most  rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical 
and  moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the 
most  nnmerons  and  poor."  No  longer  was 
there  any  necessity  for  keeping  np  uie  dis- 
tinction between  the  religions  and  the  so- 
cial, the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  sonl  and  the  interests 
of  the  mass ;  the  two  were  to  be  united ; 
and  religion  was  to  consist,  expressly  and 
definitively,  in  the  reorganization  of  society 
according  to  the  foregoing  formula. 

What  then,  more  closeTy  considered,  was 
the  Saint-Simonian  reliffion  practically  to 
consist  in  ?  Plainly  in  this — the  raising  of 
the  sunken  industrial  classes,  and  their 
thorough  and  equable  diffusion  through  the 
entire  mass  of  society,  so  that  the  whole 
might  move  freely  within  itself.  Were  thb 
all,  however,  the  result  would  be  mere 
chaos  and  bewilderment.  A  principle  of 
order,  of  government,  must  be  introduced. 
This,  accordingly,  was  supplied  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Saint-Simonian  hierarchy,  as- 
serted by  Saint-Simon  himself,  and  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Tiis  followers  : — "  To  each  man 
a  vocation  according  to  his  capacity ;  to 
each  capacity  a  recompense  according  to  its 
works."  In  this,  the  second  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Saint-Simonian  system, 
there  is,  it  will  be  perceived,  a  direct  de- 
nial of  the  theory  of  absolute  equality.  It 
asserts  the  radical,  inexplicable  fact  of  the 
difference  of  capacities  and  dispositions  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  and  even  deifies  this 
fact  so  as  to  make  it  furnish  the  supreme 
principle  of  social  order.  All  privileges  of 
oirth  Deins  abolished,  and  each  generation 
being  thus  left  an  independent  aggregation 
of  freely  moving  social  atoms,  there  is  to  re- 
sult in  each  a  spontaneous  government  by 
a  hierarchy  of  functionaries  designated  by 
nature  herself.  These  functionaries  again 
are  to  be  animated  by  the  fundamental 
Saint-Simonian  principle  of  administration, 
that  of  *'  the  most  rapid  possible  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most 
numerous  and  poor ;"  and  thus  on  these  two 
principles  the  world  is  to  revolve,  moving 
forward  in  majestic  harmony,  towards  its 
unseen  consummation. 

Reconstructed  according  to  the  two  fun- 
damental Saint-Simonian  principles,  socie- 
ty would  assume  the  form  of  a  ohurch-uni« 
versal.  Men  of  industry,  employed  in 
material  occupations ;  »avan$  employed^  in 
scientific  speralation ;  and  priests,  uniting 
both  capaalieiH-4h]0  would  be  aU  •odtty ; 


chiefs  of  industiy,  chiefs  of  savans,  chiefs 
of  priests — this  would  be  all  government. 
And  thi|0  from  the  supreme  pope  or  pontiff 
of  the  race  as  the  apex,  down  through  an 
infinite  number  of  sections  towards  the 
base,  eadi  generation  of  mankind  would 
constitute  an  independent  self-formed  tri- 
angular solid,  of  which  priests,  thinkers, 
and  laborers  would  be  the  atoms. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1825,  did  this  singular 
and  egotistic  Frenchman  compile  the  gen- 
eralisations of  his  life,  and  give  them  to 
the  world  as  a  New  Christianity.  The 
divinity  of  the  former  Christianity  he  ad- 
mitted, but  he  also,  he  was  convinced,  had 
a  divine  mission  to  supersede  it.  He  had 
even  had  French  supernatural  intimations  to 
that  effect.  ^'  In  the  prison  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg," he  said,  ^'  I  saw  a  vision.  My  ances- 
tor Charlemagne  appeared  to  me,  and  said, 
*•  Since  the  world  was,  no  family  has  had  the 
honor  to  produce  a  hero  and  a  philosopher 
both  of  the  first  rank.  This  honor  is  reserved 
for  my  house .  My  son,  thy  successes  as  a  phi- 
losopher ^ill  equal  mine  as  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman.' " 

To  promulgate  his  views  now  completed, 
Saint-Simon,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupils, 
founded  a  journal,  to  be  called,  ''  Le  Fro- 
ducteur."  The  project  of  this  paper  may 
be  said  to  have  been  formed  on  his  death- 
bed. Having  already  suffered  much  from 
pain  and  ill-health,  he  breathed  his  last  on 
the  19th  of  May  1825,  in  the  presence  of 
his  favorite  disciples,  Comte,  Thiem*, 
Rodrigues,  Basard,  and  £nfantin.  To 
them  his  last  words  were  addressed : — '<  It 
has  been  imagined,"  he  said,  speaking  in 
an  especial  manner  to  Rodrigues,  although 
with  a  prophetic  reference,  one  might  thiiLK, 
to  Comte,  ''  that  all  Religion  whatever 
ought  to  disappear,  because 'we  have  suo- 
ceeded  in  proving  the  decrepitude  of  that 
which  exists.  But  Religion  cannot  disap- 
pear from  the  world ;  it  can  only  change  its 
form.  Do  not  forget  this,  Rodrigues,  and 
remember  that,  in  order  to  do  great  things, 
one  must  be  enthusiastic,  ( pour  faire  de  gran- 
des  choses  il  faut  etre  passionn6. )  My  whole 
life  sums  itself  up  in  a  sinele  thought : — 
*  To  assure  to  all  mankind  Uie  freest  possi- 
ble development  of  their  faculties.' "  *  * 
"  The  future  is  ours,"  he  said,  after  apause ; 
and  laying  his  hand  to  his  head,  died. 

On  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues,  as  the  earliest 
disdple  and  special  legatee  of  his  master,  it 
devolved  to  conduct  the  Produciewj  and 
generally  to  superintend  the  diffuaion  of 
thtt   BuuM  of  mifloellaneous  notions,  for 
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the  most  part  merely  critical  and  destrac- 
tive,  but  in  part,  also,  organic  and  positive, 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  world. 
His  associates  were  MM.  Baiard,  En^antin, 
Cerdet,  Buchez,  and  one  or  two  others,  who 
had  recently  joined  the  little  College.  M. 
Gomte  seems  already  to  have  schemed  for 
himself  that  path  which  was  to  carry  him, 
like  a  solitary  luminary,  out  of  the  Saint- 
Simonian  cluster. 

The  position  of  public  affairs  in  the  year 
1825,  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble by  the  Associates  not  to  attempt  a 
wholesale  promulgation  of  the  Saint-Simon- 
ian  faith,  out  to  confine  themselves  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian  doctrines 
regarding  the  Reorganisation  of  Industry, 
the  coming  Industrial  Rigime^  &c.  Tins 
restriction  had  its  advantages ;  for  it  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  many  men  of 
liberal  tendencies,  who,  at  that  period  of 
reaction  towards  absolutism,  were  willing 
to  use  such  an  organ  as  the  Producteutj 
although  they  had  no  affection  for  the  more 
esoteric  Saint-Simonian  theories.  Accor- 
dingly, the  Producteur  reckoned  among  its 
contributors  Armand  Carrel,  and  other 
young  chiefs  of  the  growing  Republicanism. 
For  pecuniary  reasons,  however,  the  publi- 
cation was  ultimately  abandoned. 
-  It  was  now  imagined  by  some  that  Saint- 
Simonian  Ism  was  defunct.  This,  however, 
was  a  mistake.  Ardent  spirits  throughout 
'  France  had  been  seised  with  enthusiasm ; 
correspondences  Jiad  been  carried  on  ;  and 
individual  disciples,  debarred  the  utterance 
of  their  special  opinions  in  the  Producteur  j 
had  found  a  voice  for  them  in  occasiooal 
independent  publications.  Suddenly  a  new 
outburst  took  place  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Hazard.  Advertising  a  course  of  lec- 
tures which  were  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Rue  Taranne,  and  were  to  contain  '^  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
faith,"  he  rallied  round  him  the  scattered 
Saint-Simonians.  Associated  with  him  as 
colleagues,  were  MM.  Rodrigues  and  En- 
fantin  ;  and  to  this  triumvirate  many  new 
men  of  ability  and  education  attached 
themselves,  among  whom  may  be  mention- 
ed MM.  Hypolite  Carnot,  Michel  Chevalier, 
Fourncl,  Barrault,  Dugied,  Charles  Duvey- 
rier,  and  Talabot. 

As  in  the  Producteur  the  Associates  had 
been  obliged  by  considerations  of  prudence 
to  restrict  themselves  to  the  exposition  of 
certain  doctrines  of  immediate  consequence, 
so  now  they  revelled  at  pleasure  in  all  the 
higher  speculations  of  Saint-Simonianism. 


Now  for  the  first  time  was  the  Saint- 
Simonian  creed  filled  out  and  formuliaed. 
'^  God,"  said  the  Assodates,  '^  is  all  that 
is ;  all  is  in  Him ;  all  communicate  through 
Him."  He  manifests  Himself  in  two  sets 
of  aspects ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  spirit,  in- 
telligence, wisdom ;  on  the  other,  as  matter, 
force,  beauty.  The  true  action  of  this 
Pan  or  Deity  upon  the  human  race  has  been 
through  eifted  numan  spirits  bom  at  inter- 
vals. Moses,  Numa,  Orpheus,  these  men, 
representing,  as  it  were,  that  aspect  of  the 
Divinity  whose  type  is  matter,  force,  beau- 
ty, had  organizea  the  maieriai  efforts  of  the 
raoe,  they  were  chiefs  of  Worship ;  the 
founders  of  Christianity,  representing  the 
Divine  Spirit,  intelligence,  wisdom,  had 
organized  the  spiritual  efforts  of  the  raoe, 
and  were  chie»  of  Doctrine ;  for  Saint- 
Simon  it  had  been  reserved  to  unite  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  organize  the  re- 
Kgious  efforts  of  the  race — ^he  was  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  The  systems  of  Moses,  Or- 
pheus, and  Numa  had  been  systems  of  na- 
tional ceremonial;  Christianity  seized  on 
the  individual  soul ;  the  system  of  Saint- 
Simon  pointed  to  a  theocratic  association 
of  all  under  the  highest  savans  and  the 
highest  chiefs  of  industry;  whose  admin- 
istration was  to  be  regulated  by  the  two  fun- 
damental principles — "  L'Am'elioration," 
&c.,  and  ^'A  chacun,"  &c  Hitherto  all 
societies  had  been  presided  over  by  merely 
dead  laws ;  that  is,  by  the  letter  of  laws 
established  at  some  point  of  the  past  time 
by  the  legislator  whose  name  they  bore — as 
the  Mosaic  law  by  Moses,  the  laws  of  Numa 
by  Numa,  and  so  on.  The  law  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  constitution  of  society, 
however,  was  to  be  a  living  law ;  that  is,  it 
was  to  consist  in  a  perpetual  succession  of 
commands  issued  on  occasion  by  a  perpetual 
series  of  living  men.  Or,  in  the  words  em- 
ployed by  M.  Bazard  himself,  '^  In  the  fu- 
ture all  the  law  that  shall  exist  will  consist 
in  the  declaration  by  which  he  who  presides 
over  an  office  shall  make  known  his  will  to 
his  inferiors,  sanctioning  his  prescriptions 
with  punishments  and  rewards.  "*   Cohering 

*  As  little  as  possible  have  we  intermpted  our 
exposition  with  comments  of  our  own ;  at  tnis  point, 
however,  we  would  bid  our  readers  again  observe 
that  implied  annihilation,  in  the  Saint-Simonian 
system,  of  the  moral  sense  as  an  ultimate  thing  in 
man,  which  we  formerly  remarked  in  the  language 
of  Saint-Simon  himself  Right  and  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saint-Simonians,  are  but  generalizations 
like  the  laws  of  astronomy;  and  as  it  belongs  to  the 
savans  of  one  class  to  decree  what  the  mora  igno- 
rant of  the  race  are  to  believe  concerning  the  moon 
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in  rirtue  of  this  law,  society  will  move  on 
nnder  one  impulse  towards  one  goal ;  there 
will  be  a  million  of  arms  bat  only  one  head ; 
arranged  in  a  descending  hierarchy,  and 
paid  according  to  a  tariff  of  salaries,  all  the 
men  of  each  generation  will  depend  upon 
him  who  for  the  time  shall  occupy  the 
place  of  supreme  king  or  pontiff  of  the 
globe,  the  strongest,  the  most  sympathetic, 
the  most  generalizing  (le  plus  g^neralisa- 
teur)  of  liviDg  beings.  Such  in  gamboge 
and  ycrmillion,  is  the  Saint-Simonian  mil- 
lennium.    I 

While  revelling  for  their  own  private 
gratification  in  these  apocalyptic  antici- 
pations, the  Associates  were  not  neglecting 
the  humbler  task  of  disseminating  ideas 
critical  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  An 
immediate  corollary  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
system  which  they  occupied  themselves 
with  asserting  to  the  public,  was  the  neces- 
sity of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  inheri- 
tance. Maintaining,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
natural  inequality  of  men  in  point  of  ca- 
pacity, the  Saint-Simonians  nevertheless 
were  adherents  of  the  political  equality  pro- 
claimed in  1789,  and  the  full  development 
of  which,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  "  ^^11 
consist  in  the  obliteration  of  all  the  politi- 
cal inequalities  founded  on  the  right  of 
birth."  That  a  man  should  inherit  proper- 
ty from  his  father  they  considered  one  of 
these  inequalities.  Therefore,  in  the  Saint- 
Simonian  constitution  of  society,  the  pro- 
perty of  deceased  persons  should  return  im- 
mediately to  the  State.  All  children  would 
be  taken  care  of  and  educated  by  a  Su- 
preme college  in  a  congenial  professional 
direction ;  furnished  with  whatever  was  ne- 
cessary, and  then  launched  on  life  to  fare  ac- 
cording to  their  own  merits 

As  an  organ  for  the  promulgation  of  this 
and  other  Saint-Simonian  doctrines,  the 
Associates,  in  1830,  founded  a  weekly 
Journal,  called  '^  L'Organisateur."  About 
the  same  time,  also,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
nucleus,  as  it  were,  round  which  the  Saint- 
Simonian  crystallization  of  society  might 
commence,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
family  living  in  common  in  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Monsigny.  Of  this  establishment 
MM.  Hazard  and  Enfantin  assumed  the 
co-ordinate  supremacy.  Of  these  two  men 
M.  Louis  Rcybaud  presents  an  elaborate 
contrast.     Bazard,  he  says,  who  before  his 

and  the  stars,  so  it  belongs  to  the  savans  of  another 
class  to  decree  the  duly  of  man.  If  we  mistake  Dot 
M.  Comte,  in  his  "  Ck)urs/le  Philosophic  Positive," 
expressly  affirms  this. 


adhesion  to  Saint-Simonianism  had  taken 
an  active  interest  in  revolutionary  politics, 
was  still  apt  to  assume  the  profane  point  of 
view,  and  accommodate  his  expositions  to 
circumstances ;  he  was  a  man  of  logic,  and 
delighted  in  details ;  Enfantin,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  enthusiast,  continually 
forging  ideas  in  the  laboratory  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  seeking  points  of  contact 
with  the  world  only  in  the  Saint-Simonian 
future.  Together  they  complemented  each 
other — Enfantin  urging  on  his  colleague, 
whose  disposition  it  was  to  look  round  at 
every  step,  so  as  to  ascertain  his  environ- 
ment, lift  to  himself,  the  chances  were 
that  Enfantin  would  bring  on  a  crash  by 
his  too  hardy  experimentation ;  in  similar 
circumstances  Bazard  would  probably  hesi- 
tate, abdicate  his  dictatorship,  and  sink  in- 
to an  ordinary  philosophe. 

Scarcely  had  the  establishment  of  the 
Rue  Monsigny  been  formed,  when  Paris 
was  shaken,  and  the  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try changed  by  the  Revolution  of  July. 
The  Associates  seized  the  opportuuity  to 
make  a  demonstration;  and  for  several 
days  all  Paris  was  laughing  at  a  strange 
placard  signed  '^  Bazar d-Enfan tin,"  which 
was  seen  posted  on  the  walls  beside  the 
proclamations  of  Lafayette.  After  the  re- 
storation of  order,  and  the  accession  of 
Louis-Philippe,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  Saint-Simonian  de- 
monstration ;  and  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties MM.  Dupin  and  Mjiuguin  denounced 
the  Associates  as  a  sect  preaching  doctrines 
subversive  of  order,  viz.,  the  Community  of 
Property  and  the  Community  of  Women. 
This  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Bazard  and 
Enfantin,  dated  the  iBt  of  October  1830,  in 
which  both  imputations  were  denied.  As 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Community  of  Pro- 
pert]^,  they  declared  that  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  maxim  of  their 
system — that  every  man  should  be  placed 
according  to  his  capacity,  and  recompensed 
according  to  his  works.  Nevertheless,  they 
admitted  that  they  desired  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  inheritance.  On  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  women,  they  professed  that 
what  they  aimed  at  was  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  sex,  so  that  woman 
might  reveal  her  powers,  whatever  they  are, 
to  the  utmost,  and  perform  her  full  part  in 
the  social  evolution.  The  law  of  marriage, 
however,  by  which  one  man  was  conjoined 
with  one  woman,  so  as  to  form  a  social  unit, 
thejr  regarded  as  holy  ;  and  all  the  modifi- 
oaUon  they  would  make  of  it  would  be  for 
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tho  facilitation,  in  certain  cases,  of  di- 
vorce. 

Never  was  Saint-Simonianism  more  pros- 
perous than  in  1830  .and  1831.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  year  especially^  the 
Confederates  were  able  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  a  special  piece  of  good 
fortune — the  accession,  namely,  of  M.  Pierre 
Leronx,  a  man  of  the  highest  character, 
who  had  raised  himself  from  the  situation 
of  a  common  printer  to  tho  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  profound  of  French 
thinkers  and  writers.  M.  Leroux  brought 
with  him  into  the  service  of  Saint-Simoni- 
anism  the  Globe  daily  newspaper,  of  which 
at  that  time  he  was  editor.  On  the  18th 
of  January  1831,  this  paper  appeared,  for 
the  first  time,  as  a  professed  journal  of 
Saint-Simonian  opinions.  The  proselytism 
which  followed  was  past  belief.  Dreamers, 
thinkers,  artists,  poets,  all  caught  the  con- 
tagion. Among  the  more  prominent  con- 
verts were  MAI.  Raynaud  Heart,  Emile 
Pereire,  Mesdames  Bazard  and  St.  Hilairo, 
MM.  Lambert,  Saint  Cheron,  Gneroult, 
Chartbn,  Cazeauz,  Dugueit,  and  .Flachat- 


was  torn  by  a  schism.  The  seeds  of  dis- 
union had  already  long  existed  in  the  dif- 
ferent tendencies  of  the  two  leaders — ^Bazarc 
and  Enfantin.  Bazard,  the  man  of  lode, 
who  wished  to  convince  his  hearers ;  £n^ 
fantin,  who  would  always  appeal  to  the 
heart,  holding  that  '*  the  most  prompt,  the 
most  decisive,  the  most  triumpnant  way  of 
acting  on  the  human  organization  is  infatu- 
ation." The  two  questions  on  which  they 
had  come  to  differ  were  those  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  working  classes  and  the 
emancipation  of  women :  with  regard  to 
each  Enfantin  went  far  beyond  Bazard. 
On  the  second  question  especially  his  opin- 
ions were  extreme.  "  Christianity,"  said 
Enfantin, ''  had  declared  the  emancipation 
of  women ;  but  still,  in  European  society, 
she  occupied  a  subaltern  position,  and  it 
was  the  part  of  Saint-Simonianism  to  raise 
her  to  complete  equality,  in  all  social  re- 
spects, with  man.  Every  man,"  ha  said, 
^^  who  pretends  to  impose  a  law  on  women, 
is  not  a  Saint-Simonian.  The  only  posi- 
tion of  the  true  Saint-Simonian  with  re- 
gard to  woman,  is  to  declare  his  incompe- 


Mony.  The  establishment  in  the  Rue '  tence  to  judge  her.  The  woman  must  reveal 
Monsigny  was  enlarged,  and  to  prevent  the  .  to  us  for  herself  all  that  she  thinks,  all  that 
too  rapid  influx  of  new  members,  two  pro-  she  desires,  all  that  she  wishes  for  the  fu- 
bationary    schools    were    instituted,   fromlture." 

which  it  was  to  be  recruited.  Meanwhile,  |  These  differences,  which  Bazard  did  not 
all  the  Associates  were  active,  each  accord-  long  survive,  led  to  a  disruption  of  tho 


ing  to  his  peculiar  tastes ;  some,  as  Camot 
and  Dagied,  in  popularizing  tho  Saint- 
Simonian  doctrines  by  means  of  lectures ; 
others,  as  Leroux,  in  methodizing  the  meta- 
physics of  their  creed  ;  and  others,  as  Che- 
valier and  Barrault,  in  more  immediate 
literary  and  social  applications.  Enfantin, 
too,  striking  hard  blows  at  the  existing 
economy  of  society,  came  forth  with  a  modi- 
fication adapted  for  temporary  use,  of  the 
general  Saint-Simonian  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  privileges  of  birth — a  pro- 
posal, namely,  for  the  abolition,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  law  of  collateral  succession. 
^^  Abolish  collateral  succession,"  he  said, 
^'  and  thus  not  only  will  ^he  Novelist  be 
deprived  of  his  standing  device  of  rich  un- 
des  dying  in  the  Indies,  but  the  State  will 
gain  possession  of  an  annual  income  for 
useful  purposes."  Preaching  such  doctrines 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  the 
G/o6e  produced  powerful  effects.  At  Tou- 
louse, Montpelier,  Lyons,  Metz,  and  Dijon, 
there  arose  branch  establishments,  con- 
nected with  the  Saint-Simonian  Church  of 
the  metropolis. 
Soon,  however,  the  Saint-Simonian  Church 


Saint-Simonian  camp  ;   and  at  a  general 
meeting  on  the  19th  of  November  1841, 
Leroux,  Raynaud,  Cazcaux,  Pereire,  and 
others  seceded,  leaving  Enfantin  to  orga- 
nize the  remainder,  with  Rodrigues  as  his 
subordinate.     Enfantin  continued  to  carry 
on  the  Society.     As  might  be  expected,  his 
favorite  topics  now  were  those  on  which  the 
schism   had  taken   place.     Acting  on  his 
own  maxim-^that  it  was  incompetent  for 
the  man  to  legislate  for  the  woman — and 
yet  at  the  same  time  maintaining,  that  un- 
til the  new  feminine  code  should  be  given, 
the  work  of  social  regeneration  coiud  be 
considered  as  only  attempted  in  half,  he 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  speculations 
as  to  the  advent  of  some  woman  of  genius, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  supply  what 
was  wanted.     To  this  ''  coming  woman" 
alone  it  belonged  to  indicate  the  avenir  of 
her;sex.     Might  she  not  even  then  be  on 
earth  ?     What  if  she  were  in  Paris !     In 
that  case  possibly  she  might  be  discovered, 
and  even  illuminated  as  to  the  fact  of -her 
own  mission  !     In  a  perpetual  succession  of 
balls, /<^/e9,  and  riunionsy  therefore,  let  her 
be  sought  for  !     Let  all  Paris  be  invited ; 
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the  f^ddj  pretty  ones  will  slip  througli  the 
meshes,  the  golden  fish  will  remain  in  the 
net. 

Hundreds  of  fair  PatisienneSj  says  M. 
Louis  Reyhand,  attended  the '  brilliant 
Saint-Simonian  reunions  of  the  winter  of 
1832.  They  danoed,  laughed,  and  enjoy- 
ed themselves — still  the  expected  woman 
came  not.  Money  began  to  fail  the  Asso- 
ciates ;  and  at  length  their  establishment 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  them  by  the  legal 
authorities.  Enfantin  and  Rodrigues  had 
also  begun  to  quarrel  on  the  old  question  ; 
Rodrigues  demurring  from  certain  opinions 
of  Enfantin  of  an  extreme  nature  regarding 
the  law  of  Saint-Simonian  marriaee.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Family  of  the  Rue  Monsigny 
was  dissolved,  and  the  publication  of  the 
Globe  abandoned. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  general  associa- 
tion, Enfantin,  who  possessed  a  h6use  with 
large  grounds  at  Menilmontant,  near  Paris, 
removed  thither  with  about  forty  of  his 
adherents,  of  whom  the  chief  were  MM. 
Barrault,  Michel  Chevalier,  Lambert, 
Eichtall,  Foumel,  Charles  Duveyrier,  and 
Talabot.  Here  they  constituted  a  sort  of 
Saint-Simonian  monastery  on  Communist 
principles;  dividing  their  time  between 
manual  labor  and  intellectual  speculations. 
They  all  wore  a  dress  of  the  same  fashion  : 
^'  a  blue  close  coat  with  short  flaps,  a  Belt 
of  varnished  leather,  a  red  cap,  white  trow- 
sers,  a  handkerchief  round  the  neck,  hair 
thrown  back  and  glossy  behind,  mousta- 
chios  and  beard  d  Porientale.'*^  All  ac- 
knowledged Enfantin  as  their  Father  and 
Superior. 

The  lucubrations  of  the  Associates  at 
Menilmontant  assumed  a  higher  and  more 
mystic  form  than  the  Saint-Simonians  had 
yet  pretended  to.  "  Le  Livre  Nouveau," 
as  they  called  the  manuscript  in  which  they 
entered  their  meditations,  is  described  as 
having  contained  a  sort  of  rhythmical 
metaphysics,  or,  as  M.  Reybaud  terms  it, 
'^  an  aleebra  of  Religion,"  expressed  in 
Biblical  language.  In  August  1832,  how- 
ever, this  new  phase  of  Saint-Simonianism 
was  also  brought  to  a  dose.  To  defend  a 
second  action  which  had  been  brought 
against  them,  the  Associates  appeared,  on 
the  27th  of  that  month,  before  the  Cotir^ 
eP  Assises.  Enfantin,  Duveyrier,  and 
Chevalier  were  condemned;  and  the  first 
subjected  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion  ;  the 
more  enthusiastie    disciples  exiled  them- 


selves from  France ;  the  remainder,  laying 
aside  the  special  badge  of  their  scot,  and 
only  retaining,  more  or  less  diluted,  the 
general  ideas  of  the  school,  diffused  them- 
selves through  society. 

Precisely  at  the  time  when  Saint-Simon- 
ianism, as  an  established  faith,  was  thus 
suppressed  in  France,  another  system,  re- 
sembling it  in  certain  respects,  and  upon 
the  whole  still  more  curious,  if  not  so  power- 
ful, began  to  attract  public  attention.  This 
was  the  system  of  Fourierisnij  as  it  was 
called,  after  the  founder,  Fourier. 

Fransois-Charles-Marie  Fourier  was 
bom  at  Besan^OD,  the  7th  April  1768, 
seven  years  and  a  half  after  Saint-Simon. 
His  father  was  a  small  woollen-draper  ;  and 
Fourier,  whose  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
the  shop,  was  destined  for  a  similar  mer- 
cantile employment.  A  dreamy,  singular, 
awkward  youth,  with  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  all  kinds  of  information,  and  a  great 
difficulty  of  expressing  himself — he  seems 
all  the  while  that  he  was  earning  his  bread 
by  labors  in  the  shop  and  the  counting- 
house,  to  have  lived  intellectually  in  a  world 
of  his  own.  That  he  must  have  been  an 
assiduous  student  in  private  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  and  indeed 
of  all  descriptions  of  knowledge  whatever, 
is  clear  from  the  enormous  mass  of  miscel- 
laneous notions  which  ho  has  left  heaped 
up  in  his  writings.  The  direction  of  his 
labors,  however,  came  from  within  ;  for 
some  singular  superfctation  or  mal-organi- 
zation  of  spirit,  which  made  him  different 
from  other  men,  rendered  him  independent 
of  their  opinions  or  society,  and  placed  him 
out  of  rapport  as  it  were  with  surrounding 
things,  so  that  between  what  ho  saw  exist- 
ing, and  what  ho  schemed  within  himself, 
there  was  perpetual  discord.  In  short, 
he  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  as  the  phrase  is ; 
one  of  those  men,  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
Poet  in  their  constitution,  who,  instead  of 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  explore 
her  with  a  lamp.  How  strong  and  intense 
in  Fourier  was  this  innate  conception  of 
things  which  he  had  brought  into  the  world 
with  him,  is  illustrated  by  an  account  he 
gives  of  two  circumstances  which,  he  says, 
made  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  him  in 
his  earlv  years.  The  one  was,  that  when  a 
boy  of  nve  he  had  been  reprimanded  iu  his 
father's  shop  for  contradicting  some  one 
who  had  told  a  lie  in  his  presence  ;  the 
other,  that,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
had  assiatedy  in  his  capacity  as  a  merchant's 
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clerk,  at  a  Bubmeraion  of  corn  with  a  view 
to  keep  ap  higli  prioes.  In  the  one  he 
receiyed  his  first  experience  of  the  fact  that 
fiklsehood  is  tolerated ;  in  the  other  he  was 
present  at  one  of  the  results  of  monopoly. 

Possibly,  from  the  yery  fact  that  his  dis- 
cord with  the  world  about  him  was  so  tho- 
fougfa  and  radical,  Fourier,  up  to  a  compa- 
ratively late  period,  lived  a  life  of  calm  ob- 
servation, amounting,  in  appearance,  to  ac- 
quiescence. That  society,  as  it  existed, 
was  one  complex  system  of  fallacy  and  suf- 
fering seems  to  have  become  in  his  mind  a 
settled  fact,  which  one  must  just  accept  as 
such,  and  endure.  All  that  one  could  do 
was  to  exhibit  to  the  World  a  model,  con- 
structed out  of  one's  own  thoughts,  of  a  new 
and  perfect  system  'of  society ;  if  such  a 
model  were  duly  set  forth,  the  world  would 
doubtless  strive  towards  conformity  with  it, 
and  in  process  of  years  would  attain  to  it. 
One  need  be  in  no  hurry,  however ;  it  was 
more  essential  to  build  up  the  scheme  com- 
pletely in  one's  mind  so  as  ultimately  to 
place  a  finished  and  perfect  model  on  the 
table,  than  to  come  forth  immediately  as  a 
mere  critic,  indeed,  the  evil  of  the  exist- 
ing system  was  so  great,  that  to  strike  a 
blow  or  indicate  a  change  here  and  there 
would  not  do ;  the  entire  edifice  must  be  pull- 
ed down  and  rebuilt,  and  one's  best  occupa- 
tion, therefore,  were  leisurely,  and,  apart 
firom  all  ephemeral  politics,  to  prepare  the 
new  plan. 

Full  of  such  strange  thoughts  regarding 
the  world  about  him,  the  eccentric  and  taci- 
turn merchant's  clerk  was  slowly  building 
up  in  his  own  head  a  mass  of  uncouth  forms 
of  language,  descriptive  to  himself  of  his 
ideal  system  of  society.  He  was  one  of  those 
minds,  apparently,  who  accept  the  mere  con- 
ceptions that  arise  arbitrarily  in  the  under- 
standing itself,  as  of  equal  value,  as  regards 
truth,  with  those  revelations  concerning  the 
external  world,  which  come  through  expe- 
rience. That  he  was  by  no  means  destitute 
of  the  power  of  observation  is  clear,  from 
the  allusions  in  his  writings  to  existing 
^  wrongs  and  defects ;  and  that  he  did  not 
undervalue  those  general  ideas  in  which 
thinkers  have  summed  up,  as  it  were,  in 
literary  forms  the  past  experience  of  the 
race,  is  proved  bv  his  fondness  for  study. 
But  the  views  and  ideas  thus  derived  from 
contact  with  the  world,  and  with  other  in- 
tellects, he  seemed  to  flood  and  drench  with 
others  that  welled  up  in  his  mind  from  some 
internal  source.  Half  the  mesmeric-seer,  and 
half  the  scientific  analist  in  his  constitution, 


he  seemed,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  live 
intellectuidly  in  an  apartment  of  which  one 
window  fronted  the  actual  world,  while  the 
other  looked  back  into  the  region  of  super- 
natural conditions,  out  of  which  all  things 
have  sprung.  Seated  at  this  back  window, 
he  woidd  woo  out  of  the  darkness  all  sorts 
of  conceptions  regarding  God,  the  Creation, 
and  other  transcendental  matters,  about 
which  no  man  can  possibly  know  anything 
by  his  own  strength  ;  then,  removing  to  the 
other  window,  he  would  derive  from  the  bus- 
tle without,  accurate  conceptions  regarding 
the  actual  world  ;  and  finally  mingling  the 
two  heaps  of  notions  together,  he  woulcT pro- 
ceed to  organise  the  mass  as  if  it  were  ho- 
mogeneous. 

That  this  is  a  correct  representation  of 
Fourier's  mind  and  habits,  will  appear  when 
we  describe  the  nature  of  his  system,  as  de- 
veloped in  his  ^^  Thfeorie  des  Quatre  Mou- 
vements,  et  des  Destinies  G6n6rales,"  pub- 
lished anonymously  at  Lyons  in  1808,  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  an  article  on 
the  state  of  European  politics  published  five 
years  before  in  a  newspaper  of  the  same 
town,  was,  it  is  believea,  his  first  attempt 
to  communicate  with  the  world  through  the 
press.  In  this  bizarre  and  singular  work — 
all  the  more  singular  as  being  the  produc- 
tion of  an  obscure  clerk  who  had  attained 
his  thirty-eighth  year  without  doing  any- 
thing to  reveal  himself  out  of  the  counting- 
house — are  contained  the  germs  of  all  that 
Fourier  ever  wrote.  Hero,  therefore,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  present  a  general  outline 
of  bis  entire  system,  as  first  promulgated  in 
1808,  and  afterwards,  only  filled  out  and 
expounded. 

In  religion  Fourier  was  a  Pantheist ;  in 
other  words,  God,  the  world,  and  iftan,  were 
all  blended  and  confused  in  his  idea  of  ex- 
istence as  a  whole.  Using  formal  languaj^e, 
however,  he  viewed  the  world  as  an  evolution 
of  three  eternal  co-existing  principles — God, 
matter,  and  justice,  or  mathematical  truth. 
God  or  will  is  the  cause  of  the  destinies  of 
things  ;  justice  is  the  reason  of  them.  The 
univer^  will  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  law  of  universal  attraction,  by  which  all 
that  exists  is  regulated.  This  universal  at- 
traction distinguishes  itself  into  five  species, 
or,  as  Fourier  called  them,  movements — Ist* 
material  attrtiction,  which  was  discovered 
by  Newton ;  2d^  organic  attraction,  pervad- 
ing the  inner  constitution  of  bodies ;  3<2, 
aromal  attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  im- 
ponderables ;  4thy  instinctual  attraction, 
or  the  attraction  of  instincts  and  passions ; 
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5thj  social  attraction,  or  the  attraction  of 
man  to  his  future  destinies.  Of  these  five 
movements  only  four  were  announced,  as 
appears  from  the  title  in  Fourier's  first 
work ;  the  aromal  attraction  was  afterwards 
added.  Pervaded  by  this  universal  law  of 
attraction,  all  nature  was  full  of  analogies, 
and  in  every  part  one  might  discern  the 
rhythm  of  the  whole.  Friendship,  for  in- 
stance, was  symbolically  represented  in  the. 
circle  ;  love  in  the  ellipse. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  world,  as  it  now 
is,will  be  80,000  vears ;  half  will  be  a  period  of 
ascendence  and  half  of  descendence.  The 
world,  as  yet,  is  only  in  its  7000th  year;  conse- 
quently young  and  foolish,  and  far  from  being 
what  it  will  be.  God  peopled  the  world  origin- 
ally with  sixteen  distinct  races  of  men,  nine 
of  which  were  placed  in  the  Old,  and  seven 
in  the  American  hemisphere.  All  these, 
however,  were  made  with  the  same  funda- 
mental dispositions ;  and  hence  their  min- 
gled progeny  forms  but  one  species.  God 
has  also  reserved  for  himself  the  power  of 
eighteen  supplementary  creations  of  men. 
In  the  act  of  creation  there  is  a  conjunction 
of  Austral  and  Boreal  Fluids  ;  hence,  as  the 
supplementary  creations  come  to  take  place, 
the  earth  will  gradually  become  a  beautiful 
garden ;  the  masses  of  polar  ice  will  be  melt- 
ed away,  the  whole  sea  will  become  naviga- 
ble, and,  the  salt  having  been  disengaged, 
will  at  length  consist  of  excellent  fresh  wa- 
ter, which  sailors  may  drink. 

The  soul  of  man  is  immortal;  and  is 
subject  to  reproduction  in  new  forms — not, 
however,  as  the  Hindoos  say,  in  forms 
either  nobler  or  viler,  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  always  in  forms  nobler  than 
those  already  passed  through.  For  each 
soul  there  will  be  one  hundred  and  ten 
transmigrations  in  all.  The  various  pla- 
nets, also,  will,  at  the  periods  when  respec- 
tively they  have  attained  their  full  develop- 
ments, exchange  their  spiritual  burthens — 
each  planet,  as  it  were,  emptying  itself  into 
the  one  immediately  above  it  m  the  scale 
of  importance. 

Human  nature  is  a  compound  of  twelve 
distinct  passions : — five  sensitive,  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  desire  of  individual 
enjoyment ;  four  affective  (love,  friendship, 
ambition,  and  family  feeling)  ^  which  lead 
to  the  formation  of  groups ;  and  three  go- 
verning or  distributive  (the  caboHstCj  or 
love  of  intrigue,  the  altemantej  or  craving 
for  variety,  and  the  composite^  or  inspira- 
tion of  art),  which  produce  series.  As 
group  is  the  association  of  individuals,  so  I 


series  is  the  association  of  groups.  The 
ultimate  tendency  of  series,  again,  is  to- 
wards unity ;  and  thus  the  passion  for  unity 
expresses  the  aim  and  longing  of  the  whole 
human  being,  and  is  the  result  of  the  free 
play  of  all  the  twelve  component  passions, 
as  light  is  the  result  of  all  the  prismatic 
tints.  Conformity^  therefore,  to  this  pas- 
sion for  unity,  or  in  other. words,  submis- 
sion to  the  law  of  passional  attraction  (at- 
traction pas8ioDn6e),  is  the  true  theory  of 
conduct.  Duty  is  entirely  a  human  idea ; 
attraction  only — i.  e.  physical  tendency, 
comes  from  God.  The  distinction  between 
certain  passions  as  good,  and  others  as  bad, 
is  a  fallacious  mode  of  speaking;  all  arc 
good ;  it  is  impious  to  resist  any  of  them ; 
and  true  wisdom  consists  in  entire  abandon- 
ment to  their  impulses.  .  What  we  call  eM 
or  wrongy  has  no  real  existence  ;  all  misery 
has  its  origin  in  misconception.  The  pas- 
sions are  not  to  be  denounced  or  struggled 
against ;  they  are  to  be  utilized.  If  the 
medium  in  which  the  passions  act,  ofifers 
resistance  to  their  free  play,  then  that  me-r 
dium  must  be  modified. 

The  present  medium,  that  is,  society  as 
it  now  exists,  does  offer  resiistance  to  the 
free  play  of  the  passions.  All  is  confusion, 
irregularity,  <!om pulsion,  misconception. 
'^  Between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
there  have  been  five  thousand  years  of  mis- 
understanding." How  shall  this  condition 
of  things  be  remedied  ?  How  shall  the 
present  confused  medium,  in  which  the 
passions  are  restrained,  be  made  to  evolve 
a  new  medium  in  which  they  shall  be  able 
to  act  freely  ?  By  what  means  shall  riches 
be  made  to  succeed  tp  poverty,  truth  to 
deceit,  mutual  respect  to  oppression  and 
revolt,  happiness  to  misery  ?  Philanthro- 
pists had  renounced  and  attempted  various 
schemes  having  this  object  in  view.  All 
had  failed.  The  scheme  which  he  propos- 
ed, however,  could  not  fail,  being  accordant 
with  the  eternal  mechanism  of  nature. 
This  was  a  system  for  the  association  of 
mankind  in  industrial  bodies,  on  the  prin* 
ciple  that  each  individual,  while  forming  a 
part  of  a  whole,  should  yet  be  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  tendencies  and  inclinations. 
"  The  disease  which  devours  industry  is  in- 
dustrial anarchy  or  incoherence."  The 
cure,  therefore,  must  consist  in  organisa- 
tion, association,  harmonious  co-operation. 
But  this  can  only  be  secured  by  allowing, 
in  the  first  place,  perfect  individual  free- 
dom. Labor  is  not  of  itself  naturally  re- 
pugnant to  man ;  nay,  man  b  so  eonstitated 
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as  to  find  his  only  true  happiness  in  labor ; 
bat  the  happiness  to  be  fonnd  must  actual- 
ly lie  in  the  labor  in  which  it  is  sought ;  in 
other  words,  the  labor  in  which  a  man  is  call- 
ed to  engage  ought  to  be  of  the  kind  which 
is  of  itself  agreeable  to  him.  This  ide^  of 
labor,  pleasurable  for  its  own  sake  (travail 
attrayant),  was  one  on  which  Fourier  laid 
immense  stress.  As  the  English  squire  toils 
bard  in  a  fox-chase,  and  yet  likes  the  la- 
bor ;  so,  if  the  world  were  as  it  should  be, 
all  human  beings  would  do  as  they  felt  in- 
clined, and  in  so  doing,  would  enjoy  the 
toil. 

In  order  to  realise  this  picture  of  a  world 
busy  and  at  the  same  time  happy,  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  mankind  over  the  globe, 
in  cities,  towns,  villages,  hordes,  and  ham- 
lets, must  be  entirely  abandoned ;  and  man- 
kind must  associate  themselves  anew  in  lit- 
tle masses  called  pAa/anxe^.  A  group,  that 
is,  the  little  association  formed  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sensitive  and  affective  pas- 
sions, would  number  usually  from  seven  to 
nine  persons ;  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
two  groups,  associated  by  the  play  of  the 
distributive  passions,  would  constitute  a 
series ;  and,  lastly,  an  association  of  seve- 
ral such  series,  representing  in  itself  the 
supreme  tendency  to  unity,  would  form  a 
phalanx.  A  phalanx,  therefore,  would  con- 
sist of  about  1800  persons  of  both  sexes, 
'  associated  together  for  all  the  purposes  of 
life,  and  forming  in  effect  a  complete  little 
community.  Each  phalanx  would  occupy 
a  vast  barracks  or  system  of  buildings  call- 
ed a  JPhalangstirCy  which  would  include 
within  itself  a  church,  a  theatre,  dining- 
rooms,  picture  galleries,  an  observatory,  a 
library,  work-rooms,  sleeping  apartments, 
and,  in  short,  every  possible  accommodation 
that  comfort  would  require  or  taste  suggest. 
Every  phalangstere  would  stand  in  the 
midst  of  its  own  gardens  and  grounds. 
How  cheaply  even  splendor  might  be  at- 
tained in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  pha- 
langstere — in  the  architecture,  in  the  style 
of  furnishing,  and  also  in  the  cuisine^  the 
success  of  the  modem  system  of  clubs 
might  show— of  the  principle  of  which  the 
Phalanx-system  would  in  some  respects  be 
but  an  extension.  In  the  life  of  the  pha- 
langstere  all  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
their  own  bent — to  work,  or  be  idle;  to 
work  at  one  trade  or  at  several;  to  be  so- 
dable  or  retiring  in  their  habits.  The  wo- 
men would  naturally,  according  to  the  af- 
fective instincts  of  their  sex,  dominate  in 
the  relations  of  family,  fee,  while  the  men 


would  pursue  the  career  of  ambition ;  never- 
theless, no  restraint  would  be  put  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  women  exceptional  in  their 
tastes  and  inclined  to  follow  a  profession — 
that  of  medicine,  for  instance.  As  for  the 
children ;  for  them,  too,  the  system  would 
be  one  of  attraction.  They  would  be  al- 
lowed to  sing,  romp,  read,  or  even  gour- 
mandize ;  only  all  these  manifestation  would 
be  carefully  watched,  and  the  passiotis, 
which  they  indicated,  utilized.  From  all 
this  life  of  freedom,  some  might  say,  no- 
thing but  x^onfusion  would  result  The 
contrary,  however,  would  be  the  case.  La- 
bor, ceasing  to  be  repugnant,  would  orga- 
nize itself  beautifully ;  there  would  be  the 
most  admirable  classification  and  subdivi- 
sion of  employments ;  all  sorts  of  machines 
for  abridging  labor  would  be  introduced, 
and  their  invention  encouraged ;  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  phalangstire  there 
would  operate  the  most  wholesome  emula- 
tion. Every  member  would  be  secured  a 
minimum  of  income,  sufficient  to  supply  his 
ordinary  wants ;  and  over  and  above  this 
there  would  be  a  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus profits  among  the  efficient  members, 
according  to  the  three  categories  of  Labor, 
Capital,  and  Talent.  Of  these.  Labor 
would  have  the  preference,  its  share  beinff 
as  five,  while  the  shares  of  Capital  and 
Talent  would  be  respectively  as  four  and 
three — that  of  Talent,  therefore,  being 
lowest. 

The  Phalanx-system  would  naturally  first 
be  iuitroduced  into  the  field  of  agricultural 
labor.  There,  gradually  and  simply,  with- 
out disturbing  a  single  established  relation, 
it  would  succeed  by  its  own  merits.  Radi- 
ating thence  into  all  trades  and  professions, 
it  would  ultimately  prevail  over  the  whole 
globe.  Then  would  arise  a  new  set  of  re- 
lations, associating  the  separate  phalanxes 
on9  with  another,  according  to  the  most 
beautiful  series.  In  all  there  would  pro- 
bably be  about  500,000  phalanxes  on  the 
earth.  The  governor  of  a  single  phalanx 
would  be  called  a  Unarch  ;  the  governor  of 
four  phalanxes  a  Duarch  ;  the  governor  of 
twelve  phalanxes  a  Tetrarch ;  the  governor 
of  forty-eight  phalanxes  a  Douzarch ;  and 
so  on,  up  to  the  governor  of  the  whole 
world,  or  Omniarch.  This  association  of 
the  phalanxes  by  scries  would  supersede 
the  present  arrangements  into  provinces, 
nations,  &c.,  performing  all  that  is  good  in 
the  functions  of  such  arrangements.  Cer- 
tain phalanxes  would  stand  related  to  one 
designated  as  the  capital  of  their  oommoii 
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district ;  and  the  associated  districts  again 
would  recognise  in  one  established  sj^ot  the 
central  phuanz  of  the  nation,  finally, 
there  would  be  one  golden-domed  phalang-. 
store,  towards  which,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  world,  all  the  railways  and  all  the  tele- 
graphic wires  would  conyerge ;  and  here  re- 
ceiying  the  letters  of  all  nations,  and  issu- 
ing his  despatches — east,  north,  south,  and 
west,  would  sit  the  Omniarch  with  his 
derks.  This  phalangstere  should  be  some- 
where on  the  Bosphorus.  All  general  plan- 
etary business  would  be  transacted  in  the 
office  of  the  Omniarch.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  great  discovery  in  the  arts,  such  as 
that  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt,  or  of  the 
publication  of  a  book  descrying  a  place 
among  the  world's  classics,  the  Omniarch 
would  decree  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  upon  all  the  phalangst^res.  A  tax 
of  fiye  francs  each  on  all  the  phalangsteres 
would  haye  secured  to  James  Watt  j^l 00,000 
for  his  steam-en^ne.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  a  sudden  physical  calamity  in  any  part 
of  the  worla,  as,  for  example,  an  earth- 
quake or  inundation,  the  Omniarch  would 
instantly  despatch  an  industrial  army  to 
the  spot  to  repair  the  damage. 

Such,  described  as  literally' as  we  haye 
been  able  from  our  authorities,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary system  which  Fourier  gaye  to 
the  world.  Expounded  first  in  his  ^'  The- 
orie  des  Quatre  Mouyements,"  published 
in  1808,  it  was  enlarged  and  completed  in 
his  "  Traite  de  I'Association  Domestique- 
Agricole,"  published  at  Paris  in  1822 ;  in 
his  '^  Nouyeau  Monde  Industriel  et  Socie- 
taire,"  published  in  1829  ;  and  in  a  work 
which  he  published  in  1835,  entitled 
"  False  Inaustry,  Fragmentary,  Repug- 
nant, Deceitful ;  and  the  Antidote,  Natural 
Industry,.  Combined,  Attraotiye,  Truthful, 
giying  Quadruple  Profit."  All  these  works 
are  in  form  the  reyerse  of  methodical  or 
artistic ;  and  they  abound  in  uncouth  words 
and  phrases,  inyented  by  the  author  to  ex- 
press his  meaning.  Fourier  was  incapable 
himself  of  the  task  of  popular  exposition  ; 
this  he  left  to  his  followers.  In  another 
respect  he  was  peculiar.  Most  men  of  bb 
class  haye  been  contented  with  giying  to 
the  world  a  few  pregnant  aphorisms  con- 
taining the  gist  of  their  system  ;  in  his  wri- 
tings there  is  a  perfect  deluge  of  the  most 
rigidly  reasoned  and  ingenious  details. 

The  sincerity  of  Fourier  has  neyer  been 
questioned.  He  always  talked  of  his  own 
theory,  says  M.  Reybaud,  as  of  a  fact  do- 
minant in  the  world.    Litisg  in  a  state  of 


isolation,  and  dealing  only  with  the  sym- 
bols which  in  his  mind  had  come  to  stand 
for  things  themselyes,  he  had  solyed,  as  he 
fancied,  a  gigantic  equation ;  and  the  solu- 
tion must  mtunately  be  accepted.  In  short, 
as  we  haye  already  said,  his  mind  was,  in 
some  respect  or  other,  abnormal  in  its  struc- 
ture, so  as  to  be  out  of  connexion  with 
eyerythmg  about  it.  Such  dogmas,  for  in- 
stance, as  those  which  we  haye  described, 
relating  to  the  creation  and  duration  of  the 
world,  indicate  a  total  breaking  down  in 
the  mind  which  produced  them,  of  all  se- 
paration between  the  organs  of  conception 
and  belief.  According  to  the  same  method 
one  has  only  to  think  anything  whateyer, 
like  a  Hindoo  poet ;  and  then  assert  it  to 
be  true.  One  might  assert,  for  instanoe, 
that  there  was  a  ball  of  fresh  butter  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if 
the  assertion  were  erayely  made,  there 
would  be  little  probability  that  it  would  be 
contradicted.  Now,  there  are  many  minds, 
Scotch  and  English,  into  which  such  an 
odd  fancy  might  enter ;  but  the  difierenoe 
between  them  and  Fourier  is,  that  when- 
oyer  he  conceiyed  such  a  thing,  he  ran  a 
great  risk  of  belieying  it.  Hence  the  grayi- 
ty  with  which  he  could  talk  of  the  aualoffy 
between  loye  and  the  ellipse,  of  the  eigh- 
teen supplementary  creatures,  of  the  aus- 
tral and  boreal  fluids,  of  the  future  omni- 
arch of  the  globe,  &c — conceptions  which 
in  other  minds  only  serye  as  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual snuff,  to  tickle  the  faculties  and 
keep  ^them  awake.  He  himself  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  some  such  difference  between 
himself  and  other  men.  ^'  My  three  sys- 
tems, oosmology,  psychology,  and  analo- 
gy," he  said,  ^'  are  one  thing ;  another 
thing  is  my  fourth,  that  of  passional  at- 
traction. While  you  examine  it,  leaye  the 
others  alone.  If  in  them  I  haye  been  ex- 
trayagant,  Newton  also  has  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse. " 

It  will  haye  been  observed,  that  between 
the  publication  of  Fourier's  first  work  and 
that  of  his  second,  there  was  an  interyal  of 
fourteen  years.  During  this  interyal,  or 
from  1808  to  1822,  the  author  remained  in 
the  same  obscure  position  that  he  had  pre- 
viously held.  His  "  Theory  of  the  Four 
Moyements"  fell  dead  upon  the  public; 
probably  not  twenty  persons  read  it.  It 
was  exactly  at  this  time,  as  wo  have  seen, 
that  Saint-Simon,  with  considerably  great- 
er success,  was  maturing  his  yiews.  In 
eyery  country,  howeyer,  there  are  minds 
magnetioally  responsiye    to    each    other 
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ibnmgh  their  Terr  singularities;  and  as 
Saint-Simon  found  converts  in  ardent  young 
men  sudi  as  Comte,  Rodrigues,  and  Thier- 
ry; so  in  1814,  Fourier,  narrower  and 
more  repulsiye  as  his  system  was,  found  an 
adherent  in  a  person  named  M.  Just  Muiron. 
It  was  only,  however,  after  the  adhesion  to 
Fourier  of  M.  Victor  Consid6rant,  a  young 
man  of  energy  and  high  scientific  acquire- 
ments, who  had  been  educated  at  the 
'^Ecole  Poly  technique,''  that  his  system 
Iflgan  decidedly  to  make  way.  Seizing  on 
the  social  philosophy  of  Fourier,  to  the 
n^leet  of  his  cabalistic  science,  M.  Con- 
aicmant  devoted  himself,  with  far  happier 
talents  for  ezposition^than  his  master  pos- 
Mssed,  to  the  task  of  diffusing  the  Fourier- 
iflt  ideas  of  ''  Pleasurable  Labor,"  '^  Indus- 
trial Co-operation,"  &c.  Between  1820 
and  1830,  Fourier's  own  works  also^his 
^' Traits  de  1' Association,"  &c.  and  his 
^^  Novcau  Monde  "  were  making  his  system 
better  known.  Before  this  time  Fourier 
had  come  to  live  in  Paris,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  clerk  in  an  American  mercantile  house ; 
and  here,  accordingly,  about  the  year  1829, 
he  might  be  seen,  a  little  thin  man  of  sixty, 
with  a  profound,  severe,  and  sad  old  face, 
plodding  along  the  streets,  nobody  speak- 
ine  to  him. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
precisely  when  Saint-Siinonianism  was  on 
the  decline,  that  Fouriorism  burst  on  pub- 
lic notice.  Some  members  of  the  Saint^ 
Simonian  school  attached  themselves  to 
Fourier,  among  whom  were  MM.  Jules  Le- 
ohevalier  and  Abel  Transon;  he  likewise 
gained  a  very  efficient  advocate  in  a  lady, 
Madame  Clarisse  Vigoreux.  Bythe  instru- 
mentality of  thb  lac^,  assisted  by  M.  Con- 
viderant  and  others,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  exemplify  the  system  in  a  model  Phalang- 
Btere  and  agricultural  colony,  to  be  founded 
at  Cond^-sur-Vesgrcs.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, failed ;  and  the  Confederates  were 
obliged  t9  content  themselves  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  views  through  the  press. 
In  1836,  they  founded  a  journal  called 
^^  La  Phalilnge,"  the  success  of  which  was 
such  that  Fourier,  before  his  death,  in  Oc- 
tober 1837,  was  able  to  count  a  number  of 
disciples  in  whom  he  could  be  sure  that  his 
views  would  survive.  Since  that  period, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  M.  Considerant, 
who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  chieftainship 
of  the  sect,  Fourierism,  or  at  least  the  so- 
cial philosophy  of  Fourier,  has  continued 
to  make  progress. 

The  promulgation  in  France  almost  con- 


temporaneously of  two  such  social  systems 
as  those  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  could 
not  fail  to  produce  immense  effects.     These 
effects,  began,  as  we  have  seen,  to  manifest 
themselves  most    decidedly  between    the 
years  1830  and  1840.     The  Saint-Simoni- 
ans,  indeed,  cohering  chiefly  in  virtue  of  a 
common  enthusiasm  for  progress,  and  a 
common  attachment  to   a  few  very  large 
general  ideas,  had  been  destroyed  as  a  sect ; 
but  only  to  be  dispersed  through  society  as 
separate  missionaries,  each  in  his  own  way, 
of  doctrines  in  which  they  had  been  too 
well  trained  ever  to  forget  them.     Among 
the  highest  names  in  French  literature,  be- 
tween 1830  and  1840,  were  men  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  Saint-Simonian  school. 
M.  Comte,  early  as  his  separation  from  the 
Saint-Simonians  had  been,  even  yet,  in  his 
self-selected  positions  as  the  champion  of  a 
powerful    Atheistic    philosophy,    retained 
many  of  the  spedfio  ideas  of  his  old  master. 
Uniting  more  of  piety  and  sentiment  with 
the  Saint-Simonian  creed,  M.  Pierre   Le- 
roux  founded  the  sect  of  ''  the  Humanita- 
rians."   From  him  as  her  speculative  mas- 
ter, the  celebrated  authoress,  George  Sand, 
derived  the  propositions  which  constitute 
the   diadactio  ingredient    in    her    novels. 
Duveyrier,  Camot,  and  Chevalier,  entered 
the  lists  as  political  and  economical  writers. 
Lastly,  gathering  round  him  the  relics  of 
the  party,  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues  continued, 
in  an  humble  way,  to  defend  the  memory 
and  publish  the  opinions  of  his  master. 
Thus  of  the  Saint-Simonian  school  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  disintegrated,  only  to 
be  dissolved   the  better  through  society. 
Fourierism,  on  the  other  hand,  more  pre- 
cise in  its  scheme,  and  demanding  in  its 
disciples  a  more  narrow  conformation  of 
mind,  has  maintained  its  nominal  existence 
and  organization.     With  M.  Considerant 
as  its  head,  it  now  commands  the  services  of 
a  number  of  inferior  expositors  who  ao- 
knowledge  themselves  to  be  Phalangsteri- 
ans ;  it  also   possesses  various  periodical 
organs  of  greater  or  less  note.     Meanwhile, 
its  doctrines,  thus  difiused,  and  mingling 
with  those  which  were  more  purely  Saint- 
Simonian,  have  descended  into  all  classes 
of  society,  have  seized  all  descriptions  of 
minds,  and  have  been  varied,  modified,  and 
expanded  into  all  conceivable  forms,  from 
the  most  rank  and  thorouffh-going  Com- 
munism, to  the  mildest  advoeacy  of  the 
extension  of  the  co-operative  principle. 

Upon  a  whole,  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  may  be  summed 
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ap  in  this,  that  their  systems  deposited  in 
the  mind  of  the  French  nation  two  great 
ideas,  which  were  not  there  before — the 
firstj  that  European  society  was  approach- 
ing a  crisis  the  peculiarity  of  which,  as  com- 
pared with  former  ones,  would  consist  in 
this,  that  it  would  be  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion— in  other  words,  a  revolution  by  which 
not  only  would  industrial  interests  come  to 
predominate  in  politics,  but  the  industrial 
mind  itself  would  be  admitted  to  the  mas- 
tery in  the  administration  ;  the  secondy  that 
the  instrument  in  this  change,  or  at  least  its 
accompaniment,  would  be  an  organization 
of  the  laboring  classes  into  compact  bodies 
on  the  principle  of  co-operation  and  com- 
mon responsibilitv.  The  first  of  these  ideas 
is  more  peculiarly  Saint-Simonian ;  it  is 
the  summary  expression  of  Saint-Silnon's 
two  fundamental  principles,  "  L' Ameliora- 
tion," &c.,  and  "  A  Chacun,"  &a  The 
other  is  more  peculiarly  Fourierist,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  all  that  is  general,  and  possi- 
bly all  that  is  valuable,  in  Fourier's  be-^ 
wildering  system  of  Phalanxes.  In  neither 
idea,  simply  expressed  and  divested  of  liie 
lubbish  attached  to  it,  is  there  anything 
absolutely  repugnant  to  good  sense,  or  irre- 
concilable with  Christian  belief.  Indeed, 
by  some  influential  men  in  our  own  country 
both  ideas  have  already  been  accepted — so 
far,  at  least,  as  to  form  subjects  of  incessant 
meditation.  In  Mr.  Cobden,  for  instance, 
we  see  the  first  idea,  or  at  least  a  fraction  of 
it  developed  almost  to  the  pitch  of  bigotry ; 
hence  his  laughter  at  the  Duke's  Letter, 
and  his  denunciation  of  the  ships  in  the 
Tagus. 

Both  ideas,  however,  must  rest  for  cre- 
dence upon  their  own  proofs  and  merits. 
Whether  it  be  true  that  society  is  approach- 
ing a  crisis  in  which  the  industrial  classes 
shall  assume  a  higher  position  than  they 
have  yet  held,  and  if  so,  by  what  means  the 
transition  is  to  be  most  easily  and  peace- 
fully effected — are  questions,  to  answer 
which  one  must  diligently  observe  the  cur- 
rent of  the  times.  Whether,  again,  the 
oo-operative  principle  be  safe,  practicable, 
or  advantaceous  in  the  mangement  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  so,  what  form  or  modification 
of  it  is  the  best — are  questions  to  yield  an 
answer  to  which  experiment  must  assist  re- 
fleotion.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  France  that 
we  must  look  for  onr  arguments  and  illus- 
trations. There  first  have  the  questions 
been  formally  asked ;  and  there  first  have 
they  been  put  to  the  rough  issue  of  events. 
It  is  our  part  io  watch  and  profit  by  what 


we  see.  Let  us  attempt  accordingly  to 
present  here  in  a  condensed  and  collected 
form  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  on 
what  precise  footing  the  questions  of  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  industrial  classes,  and 
the  organization  of  labor  through  the  co- 
operative principle,  now  stand,  in  France. 
And  first  we  shall  allude  to  a  very  interest- 
ing ex!periment  made  some  years  ago  by  a 
private  individual,  and  which,  although 
undertaken  for  purely  private  ends,  and  on 
a  very  small  scale,  has  already  acquired 
historical  importance. 

There  is  in  Paris,  now  or  lately  occupy- 
ing the  house,  11,  Rue  Saint  Georges,  a 
master  house-paintier,  named  Lcclairc.  On 
an  average  M.  Ledaire  employs  two  hun- 
dred wor&men.  For  some  time  after  com- 
mencing business,  he  proceeded  on  the  same 
system  witb  regard  to  his  workmen  which 
ho  saw  others  practising — "  a  system  which 
consists,"  to  use  his  own  language,  ^^  in 
paying  the  workman  as  little  as  possible, 
and  in  dismissing  him  frequently  for  the 
smallest  fault."  Finding  this  system  un- 
satisfactory, he  altered  it ;  adopted  a  more 
liberal  scale  of  wages  ;  and  endeavored,  by 
retaining  good  and  tried  workmen  perma- 
nently in  his  sciTice,  to  produce  some  sta- 
bility in  the  arrangements  of  his  establish- 
ment. The  result  was  encouraging;  but 
still,  from  causes  which  were  inevitable — 
among  which  he  specifics  the  listlessness 
of  even  the  best  workmen,  and  the  waste  of 
material  occasioned  by  their  carelessness — 
his  profits  by  no  means  answered  his  ex- 
pectations ;  while  his  position  as  a  master 
was  one  of  continual  anxiety  and  discom- 
fort. He  resolved,  therefore,  on  a  total 
change  of  system.  A  reading  and  intelli- 
gent man — he  had  heard  of  the  speculations 
regarding  the  applicability  of  the  co-opera- 
tive principle  to  business ;  a  firm  and  en- 
terprising man — he  was  willing  to  try  the 
experiment  at  his  own  risk.  Accordingly, 
having  made  certain  necessary  preparations, 
he  announced  to  his  workmen,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1842,  that,  during  that 
year  he  was  to  conduct  his  establishment 
on  the  principle  in  question ;  in  oth^r 
words,  he  was  to  assume  them  all,  for  that 
year,  into  partnership  with  himself,  and 
form  of  his  establishment  a  little  industrial 
association,  of  which  ho  should  be  chief. 

The  details  of  his  scheme  were  as  Sol- 
lows  : — 'All  the  emphvis  of  the  establish- 
ment—M.  Leclaire  nimself  included — 
were  to  be  allowed  regular  wages  as  in 
other  establishments,  eadi  aooording  to  his 
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rank  and  position — M.  Ledaire  a  salary 
for  the  year  of  6000  francs  (£240),  which 
was  about  the  sum-  to  which  ho  considered 
himself  entitled  by  his  services ;  his  jour- 
neymen the  ordinary  wages  of  about  four 
francs  a-day  (a  pound  a-week)  in  summer, 
and  three  francs  a-day  (fifteen  shillings 
a-week)  in  winter ;  the  foremen  and  clerks 
proportionably  more ;  the  apprentices  pro- 
portionably  less.  These  fixed  allowances 
were  to  bo  totally  independent  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment;  as  regarded  his 
men,  M.  Lcclaire  guaranteed  their  payment. 
But  if  the  experiment  should  succeed,  then, 
after  the  sum-total  thus  expended  in  wages 
had  been  deducted,  and  after  all  the  other 
expenses  of  the  establishment  had  been 
paid — such  as  rent,  taxes,  material,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested,  there 
would  still  remain  some  surplus  of  clear 
profit.  Now  this  surplus,  whatever  it  was, 
M.  Leclaire  undertook  to  distribute  faith- 
fully among  all  the  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment, each  sharing  in  the  ratio  of  his 
fiaied  allowance — that  is,  receiving  exactly 
that  proportion  of  the  profits  that  he  re- 
ceived of  the  total  wages  expenses.  Thus, 
supposing  the  business  of  the  year  to  yield 
in  all  J&4i200  ;  supposing  the  total  wages- 
expenses  to  be  JS2000,  and  the  outlay  in 
rent,  taxes,  material,  interest,  bad  debts, 
&c.,  to  be  ^2000  more  ;  then  there  would 
remain  £200  of  surplus  profits,  to  be  di- 
vided among  all  concerned.  Of  this  sum 
each  would  receive  that  proportion  which 
he  received  of  the  wages-expenses ;  conse- 
quently, M.  Leclaire's  own  share  (£2000 : 
£200::  £240:  £24)  would  bo  £24.  In 
the  same  way  the  share  of  a  journeyman, 
whose  total  amount  of  wages  during  the 
year  had  been  £40,  would  be  £4 ;  of  a 
clerk  or  foreman,  whose  wages  had  been 
£60,  the  share  would  be  £6 ;  of  an  ap- 
prentice, whose  wages  had  been  £4,  the 
share  would  bo  8s.  Even  those  workmen 
who  should  have  been  but  a  few  weeks  in 
the  establishment  were  to  receive  in  the 
same  equitable  proportion ;  the  value  of 
every  man's  services,  and  consequently  his 
title  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  being  always 
nueasured.  by  the  amount  he  had  earned  in 
wi^es. 

These  arrangements  having  been  agreed 
to,  and  some  other  stipulations  having  been 
made,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  M.  Le- 
daire wab  still  to  retain  the  usual  rights 
which  belong  to  a  master — was,  for  instance, 
to  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  purchase 
of  materials,  the  undertaking  of  oommis- 


sions,  &o.,  the  experiment  was  fairly  and 
faithfully  tried.  The  result  was  most  satis- 
factory. "  Not  one  of  his  journeymen,"  we 
are  told,  ^'  that  had  worked  as  much  as 
three  hundred  days  obtained  less  1500 
francs  (£60)  and  some  considerably  more." 
According  to  a  table  now  before  us,  the 
average  wages  per  day  of  a  journeyman 
house-painter  in  Paris  is  3  1-2  francs  ;  for 
300  days  at  this  rate  the  return  would  be 
1050  francs  (£42) ;  therefore  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  steady  journeyman  in  M.  Le- 
claire's  establishment  earned  that  year  about 
450  francs,  or  £18,  more  than  his  brethren 
in  other  establishments.  On  the  suppo- 
sition, which  also  seems  the  correct  one,  that 
M.  Leclaire  paid  his  workmen,  in  respect  of 
their  fixed  wages,  at  the  usual  rate,  this 
sum  of  £18  would  represent  exactly  what 
the  workmen  gained  by  the  change  of  sys- 
tem. For  M.  Lcclaire,  himself,  the  gain 
was  of  course  proportionate.  To  the  £240 
which  he  had  aUowed  himself  as  his  per- 
sonal salary,  he  would  add  about  £100  as 
his  proportion  of  the  profits  ;  besides  which, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  drew  the  inter- 
est of  his  invested  capital.  Even  as  a  pri- 
vate speculation,  therefore,  the  experiment 
was  successful — a  success  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  superior  zeal  and  care- 
fulness produced  among  the  workmen 
by  the  sense  of  common  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility, or,  as  the  French  express  it, 
solidariU.  Every  boy,  for  instance,  who 
emptied  a  pot  of  paint  into  the  kennel,  in- 
jured himself  and  his  comrades ;  and  al- 
though he  might  not  care  for  his  own  loss, 
his  comrades  would  take  him  to  task  for 
theirs ;  hence  an  advantage  in  the  system 
not  possessed  by  that  of  piece-work.  Mo- 
rally, also,  the  effects  of  the  experiment 
were  admirable ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  so 
decided  was  the  success,  that  M.  Ledaire 
continued  the  system  on  trial  during  the 
following  year,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  kept  it  up  ever  since.* 

While  private  individuals  were  thus  put- 
ting in  practice  in  their  own  affairs,  ideas 
derived  from  the  mass  of  Utopian  opinions 
that  had  been  set  forth  by  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier,  it  was  impossible  but  that  some  of 
these  opinions  should  begin  also  to  find  ac- 
ceptance with  those  public  men  whose  po- 
sition as  leaders  of  wnat  was  called  the  ub- 
eral  party  rendered  them  open  to  all  new 

•  A  ftiller  account  of  M.  Leclaire's  experiment 
than  we  have  had  room  for  here  is  given  in  Cham- 
lm^%  BdiMtwrgk  JmmaL    New  Series.    No.  91. 
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ideas  of  a  political  tenor.    Precisely  aj>  the 
Whig  and  Radical  parties  in  this  country 
have  derived  many  of  their  working-propo- 
sitions from  Bentham,  withont  accepting  his 
yiews  in  the  mass,  so  the  Republican  party, 
which  has  now  attained  to  power  in  France, 
has  derived  much  of  its  vital  sap  from  the 
speculations  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier. 
Even  so  early  as  1833,  there  was  a  section 
of  the   Republican  party  which  had   ex- 
pressly embraced  many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Saini-Simonians ;  as  if  the  suppression  of 
the  Saint-Simonian  sect  in  1832  had  not 
really  destroyed  its  vitality,  but  only  occa- 
sioned its  metempsychosis  into  the  world  of 
politics.     At  the  head  of  thb  body  of  ex- 
treme Republicans  was  M.  Cavaignao — the 
brother  of  the  M.  Cavaignac  whom  the 
present  Provisional  Government  appointed 
Governor-General  of    Algeria.      Forming 
themselves  into  an  assoiiiation,  and  entering 
into  correspondence  with  the  discontented 
among  the  laboring  classes,  they  became 
objects  of  fear  and  suspicion  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.    One  of  their  overt 
acts  was  the  publication  of  a  manifesto,  in 
which,   indicating  rather    than    declaring 
their  opinions,  they  reprinted  a  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Many  which  had  been  writ- 
ten by  Robespierre,  and  proposed  by  him  to 
the  National  Convention,  but  rejected  by 
that  body  as  subversive  of  admitted  prin- 
ciples.    In  this  document  of  Robespierre, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  clause  was  a 
definition  of  property  which  it  contained. 
"  Property,"   said  Robespierre,  "  is  that 
portion  of  goods  which  is  secured  to  a  man 
by  the  laws."     To  this  definition  of  pro- 
perty, all  the  more  startling  from  its  clear- 
ness and  Demosthenic  precision,  the  Asso- 
ciates expressed  their  adhesion.     It  tallied 
exactly  with  a  certain  portion  of  their  creed 
as  Saint-Simonians — that,  namely,  which 
proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Rights  of  In- 
neritance.    According  to  Robespierre's  de- 
finition, property  varied  as  the  law  ;  that  is, 
as  the  general  sense  of  the  community  in- 
vestigating its  own  wants  ;  and  if  the  law 
chose  to  decree,  for  instance,  that  no  man 
should  be  entitled  to  bequeath  upwards  of 
jSlO^OOO,  or  even  that  no  man  should  be 
entitled  to  dispose  of  his  possessions  at  all 
after  his  death,  then  society  would  conform 
to  those  conditions,  and  new  ideas  of  pro- 
perty would  arise.    In  these  views,  auda- 
cious and  destructive  as  Ihey  are,  one  sees 
only  an  immense  extension  of  the  principle 
of  the  Roman  Agrarian  law. 
The  promulgraon  of  saoh  viewi  by  Car 


vaignac  and  his  associates  produced  a  schism 
— ^if  a  friendly  private  controversy  can  be 
called  such — between  them  and  the  more 
moderate  and  practical  Republicans,  of 
whom  Armand  Carrel  was  the  chief  and  re- 
presentative. Carrel,  who,  although  spe- 
culatively he  believed  much  that  the  Asso- 
ciates had  set  forth  in  their  manifesto,  was 
yet  led  by  his  instincts  as  a  man  of  action, 
to  select  the  immediate  and  practicable  in 
preference  to  the  remote  and  Utopian,  had 
a  difficult  part  to  act.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  had  to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  men 
whom  he  respected ;  on^  the  other,  he  had 
to  clear  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
He  effected  both  with  grei^t  skill ;  and,  af- 
ter the  attempt  of  Fieschi,  in  1835,  had 
brought  down  'on  the  Republican  party  the 
crushing  hand  of  the  Government,  in  the 
shape  of  individual  prosecutions  for  treason, 
and  the  famous  September  laws  against  the 
Press,  he  was  able  to  retain  his  position  as 
editor  of  the  National^  while  Cavaignac  and 
his  associates  were  either  silenced  in  prison 
or  driven  into  exile.* 

It  was  now  thought  that  Republicanism 
was  at  an  end  in  France.  Even  Carrel,  still 
clinging  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  sorrow  to 
his  Republican  opinions,  believed  the  cause 
to  be  hopeless  ;  for  to  him,  says  his  biogra- 
pher, M.  Nisard,  ''  a  cause  deferred  was  a 
cause  lost."  In  this  belief  he  continued 
till  his  death,  in  a  duel,  by  the  pistol-shot 
of  M.  Girardin.  He  died  without  hope — 
his  party  ruined,  France  abject,  and  Louis 
Philippe  still  on  the  throne. 

Carrel,  however,  was  mistaken.  Repub- 
licanism was  to  revive  in  France ;  and  this 
not  in  that  moderate  form  in  which  he  had 
advocated  it,  but  rather  in  the  extreme  and 
Utopian  form  from  which  he  had  dissented. 
Precisely  at  the  period  when  its  prospects 
were  gloomiest,  it  received  an  adherent  in 
a  young  man  of  literary  talent — M.  Louis 
Blanc.  Bom  in  Spain,  of  a  Corsican  mo- 
ther, and  described  as  being  of  extremely 
small  stature,  and  very  juvenile  appearance, 
he  threw  himself,  with  precocious  ardor, 
into  the  element  of  revolutionary  politics. 
The  result  was  his  "  History  of  the  Ten 
Years,"  a  work  which  had  made  him  tole^ 
rably  well  known  in  this  country,  even  be- 
fore the  thirty  houia  of  February  had  ele- 

•  As  some  of  the  facts  here  given  are  even  yet 
not  generally  known,  ii  is  right  to  state  that  we  are 
indebted  for  them  to  the  author  of  the  article  on  Ar- 
mand Carrel  in  J(o.  XI.  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Review— who  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  at 
Paris,  and  so  circumstanced  as  to  become  intimatelv 
aoquainted  wlih  the  affiur.  "^atctjr 
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rated  him  to  so^sonspieaoni  a  place  as  that 
which  he  now  oooopies  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  nation  and  of  Europe.  It  is  only 
now,  howeyer,  that  another  work  of  his — a 
little  yolnme  on  the  '^  Organiiation  of  La- 
bor*'— beffins  to  attract  attention  amons  as 
insular  folks.  In  this  yolame,  published 
originally  in  1839,  he  ezpoutids  a  scheme 
of  his  own  for  Industrial  Ref  »rm,  in  which, 
hasty  and  crude  as  it  is,  one  sees  the  amiable 
enthusiasm  of  a  youth  who,  having  master- 
ed the  prevailing  generalities  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians  and  of  Fourier,  undertakes  to 
oast  these  into  a  form  which  shall  take  ef- 
fect in  the  world  in  spite  of  Adam  Smith. 

"  Wherever,"  says  M.  Louis  Blano,  *'  the 
oertainty  of  being  able  to  live  by  labor  does 
not  result  from  the  very  essence  of  the  estab- 
lished social  institutions,  there  iniquity 
reigns."  This  is  his  fundamental  maxim 
as  a  Revolutionist;  the  end  at  which  he 
aims  as  a  Reformer  is  expressed  in  language 
partly  Saint-Simonian,  and  partly  Fourier- 
ist,  as  follows : — ''  The  moral  and  material 
amelioration  of  the  oondition  of  all,  by 
means  of  the  free  concurrence  of  all,  and 
their  fraternal  association."  More  espe- 
oially,  that  which  he  attacks  in  the  existing 
constitution  of  society,  is  the  system  of  com- 
petition, or,  as  he  sometimes  names  it,  of 
individualism — that  *^  atrocious  mercantile 
spirit,"  as  he  considers  it,  by  which,  re- 
morselessly and  selfishly  using  his  own  means 
and  opportunities,  every  man  in  business 
tries  to  grow  richer  than  his  neighbor.  For 
the  mass  of  the  people,  he  says,  this  system 
of  competition  is  a  system  of  extermination ; 
for  the  middle  classes  it  is  an  incessant 
cause  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ;  in  England, 
which  is  its  hotbed  and  peculiar  seat,  it  has 
produced  disaster  and  apoplexy;  if  it  is 
persisted  in,  war  between  England  and 
France  is  inevitable  ; — therefore,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  for  the  good  of  man,  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  let  it  be  done  away.  The 
means  by  which  this  great  end  is  to  be 
achieved  he  thus  expounds : — 

**  Let  Government  be  conitidered  as  the  rapreme 
regulator  of  production,  and,  as  such,  invested 
with  the  necessary  powers.  Its  task  will  then 
consist  in  making  use  of  the  weapon  of  competi- 
tion, in  order  to  destroy  competition. 

<■  Let  Government  raise  a  loan  of  which  the 
product  shall  be  employed  in  the  creation  of  social 
workshops,  in  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
national  industry.  This  creation  requiring  a  con 
siderable  expenditure,  the  number  of  such  work- 
shops shall  at  first  be  limited ;  in  virtue  of  tneir 
very  nature  the^  will  possess  an  expansive  power. 
Government  being  considered  as  the  sole  founder  of 
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the  sodai  workshops,  wjll  have  the  r^t  to  dmw 

op  the  rules  and  regulations,  which  shall,  accord- 
ingly, possess  the  Totce  of  law.  Into  the  social 
works  ops  shall  be  admitted, as  faras  the  capital  col* 
lected  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  tools  will 
go,  allwoikmen  wto  shall  oficr  certificates  of  good 
conduct.  Notwithstanding  that  the  false  and  anti- 
social education  given  to  the  present  generation 
renders  it  difficult  to  find  any  other  motive  of 
emulation  than  an  increase  of  pay,  the  salaries 
will  be  equal;  as  a  totally  new  education  wiU 
necessarily  change  ideas  and  manners.  For  the 
first  year  Government  will  regulate  the  hierarchy 
of  functions.  After  the  first  year  it  shall  no 
longer  be  so.  The  workmen  having  had  time  to 
appreciate  one  another,  and  all  being  equally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  association,  tlie 
hierarchy  shall  be  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
election.  Every  year  there  shall  be  rendered  an 
account  of  the  net  profit,  of  which  a  partition  shall 
he  made  into  three  parts ; — the  first  to  be  divided 
in  equal  portions  among  the  members  of  the 
association  ;  the  second  to  be  employed.  Is/,  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  ; 
2dly,  in  the  mitigation  of  such  distresses  as  may 
fall  on  other  trades;  all  trades  owing  such  help  to 
each  other;  and  the  third,  to  furnish  tools  to  such 
new  members  as  choose  to  join  the  association. 
Into  each  association  formed  for  trades  carried  on 
by  laige  numbers  together,  may  be  admitted  also 
j)er8ons  belonging  to  tradeA  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  must  be  scattered  and  confimd  to  separate 
spots ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  each  social  workshop 
may  consist  of  different  professions,  group^ 
around  one  great  trade,  as  m  many  parts  of  one 
whole,  obeying  the  same  laws,  and  {mriaking  of 
the  f^ame  advantages.  Kvery  member  of  the 
social  workshop  should  have  the  t'i^Ui  to  dispose 
of  his  income  at  bis  own  pleasure,  but  the  evident 
economy  and  inconiesluble  excellence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  life  in  comnion,  would  not  fail  to  produce 
out  of  the  association  of  labors,  the  voluntary 
association  also  cf  wants  and  pleasures.  Capital- 
ists could  be  invited  to  join  the  association,  and 
would  draw  the  interest  of  the  capital  they  had 
embarked  in  it,  which  interest  would  be  guaranteed 
to  them  on  the  budget ;  but  they  should  not  par- 
take of  the  profits  except  in  the  quality  of  work- 
men. 

**The  social  workshop  once  set  a-going  on 
these  principles,  one  may  see  what  would  be  the 
result.  In  every  important  branch  of  trade,  that 
of  machine>making  for  example,  or  that  of  silk- 
manufacture,  or  cotton -manufacture,  or  that  of 
printing,  there  would  be  a  social  workshop  com- 
peting with  the  private  trade.  Would  the  struggle 
be  long  ?  No;  because  the  social  workshop  would 
have  over  every  private  workshop  the  advantage 
that  results  from  the  superior  economy  of  me 
system  of  life  in  common,  and  fiom  a  mode  of 
oixanization  in  which  the  laborers  without 
exception  are  interested  in  producing  fast  and  well. 
Wouid  the  struggle  be  subversive  ?  No ;  because 
the  Government  would  always  have  it  in  its 
power  to  deaden  its  effects  by  hindering  the  pro- 
duce of  its  own  workshops  from  reaching  too  low 
a  level.'' 
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Now,  althongli  these  views  were  the  pri- 
yate  speculations  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and 
were  even  contravened  by  some  of  the  most 
liberal  politicians  and  economists  of  France 
— as,  for  instance,  bj  M.  Lamartine,  and 
most  powerfully  of  all,  by  the  former  Saint- 
Simonian,  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  from  the 
year  1840,  such  views  of  an  indefinite  indus- 
trial reform  to  be  achieved  through  the  co- 
operative principle,  have,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  tinged  all  the  thinking  and  all  the 
writing  of  the  high  French  Republicans.  It 
was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  doubtless, 
and  the  knowledge  also  how  deeply  Com- 
munist ideas  had  taken  root  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
France,  that  enabled  Louis  Blanc,  when  re- 
publishing his  '^  Organization  du  Travail," 
a  few  months  ago,  to  make  a  most  striking 
prediction.    ^^  We  are  called  Utopians,''  he 
said,  ^^  by  practical  men,  because  in  the  midst 
of  a  rigime  so  corrupt  as  the  present,  we 
indulge  in  such  dreams  of  industrial  reform. 
But  what  would  have  been  said  of  i^  man 
who,  during  the  last  years  of  I/Ouis  XV., 
had  enumerated  the  changes  that  were  actu- 
ally to  take  place  within  a  few  years  ?  Well, 
the  partisans  of  the  new  social  order  are  this 
day  precisely  in  the  position  of  such  a  man. 
And,  assuredly,  between  the  existing  re- 
gime, and  the  application  of  our  ideas,  the 
distanoe  is  infinitely  less  than  was  that  be- 
tween the  condition  of  society  that  subsist- 
ed on  the  eve  of  1789,  and  that  which  sub- 
sisted on  the  morrow." 

In  all  respects,  the  Revolution  of  Febru- 
ary last  was  an  industrial  Revolution— a  Re- 
volution in  the  name  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  in  behalf  of  their  interests  as. under- 
stood or  misunderstood  by  themselves.  This 
is  its  peculiarity.  This  also  is  what  it  pro- 
fesses and  asserts  itself  to  be.  Not  only 
has  it  conferred  on  every  living  Frenchman 
a  vote,  and  on  every  Frendiman  above 
twenty-five  a  riffht  to  be  elected  into  the  Le- 
gislature ;  but  it  has  proclaimed  its  deter- 
mination that  a  larffe  proportion  of  the  fu- 
ture legislators  of  France  shall  be  workmen. 
^^  Elect  workmen  largely,"  said  the  Na- 
tional; '^  the  education  of  the  college  is  not 
favorable,  nor  that  of  the  workshop  unfavor- 
able, for  the  produce  of  the  eminent  function 
of  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  To 
use  a  figure,  the .  admitted  ideas  obtained 
by  the  common  course  of  education  are  a 
paper  money  which  has  no  longer  any  value 
on  the  political  bourse.  Old  pouticai  know- 
ledge eonsisis  of  mere  prejuioes  acquired 


under  former  rigimfi,^^  They  err  greatly 
who  consider  these  official  declarations  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Provisional  Government  as 
originating  in  mere  vulgar  contempt  for 
knowledge.  To  this  the  fact,  that  while  de- 
manding the  return  of  workmen  as  Deputies 
they  have  also  largely  encouraged  the  eleo- 
tion  of  artists  and  men  of  philosophic  repu- 
tation, above  all  social  philosophers,  is  a 
sufficient  contradiotipn.  Daring  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Provisional  Government  with 
regard  to  the  elections  has  been,  and  mis- 
chievous as  may  be  its  effects,  it  is  delibe- 
berate,  and  proceeds  on  a  deep  principle. 
The  new  rigimey  they  say,  is  to  be  an  in- 
dustrial one ;  it  is  necessary,  above  all,  then, 
that  the  industrial  classes  be  allowed  to  re- 
veal themselves  and  all  that  is  in  them, 
even  though  for  months  the  revelation  should 
consist  in  mere  clamor  and  vociferation. 
The  transition  must  be  made,  they  say,  some 
time  or  other;  as  well  have  it  now. 

A^in,  with  regard  to  that  modified  Com- 
munism which  builds  itself  on  the  co-open^ 
tive  principle,  the  Revolution  has  in  a  man- 
ner adopted  it.  Scarcely  were  the  three 
days  of  February  over,  when  two  important 
companies,  viz.,  the  proprietors  of  the  Ptease 
newspaper,  and  the  directors  of  the  North- 
em  KaUway,  announced  their  intention  to 
conduct  the  businesses  over  which  they  res- 
pectively presided  on  the  Ledaire  system. 
Various  other  private  companies,  we  believe, 
have  followed  their  example ;  in  one  case, 
that  of  an  establishment  at  Havre,  the  opera- 
tives are  said  to  have  demanded  the  privilege 
of  partnership.  Nor  has  Government  been 
idle.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sanguine 
Louis  Blanc,  four  great  social  workshops 
have  been  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  to  which 
barracks  are  to  be  attached  when  the  scheme 
is  complete,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
operatives  and  their  families.  And,  lastly, 
in  order  as  it  were  to  sow  the  whole  soil  of 
France  with  so  many  Communist  centres, 
from  which  the  change  may  spread  over  so- 
ciety, the  intention  is  to  empower  Go- 
vernment to  undertake,  or  as  it  were  buy 
up,  by  the  device  of  a  sinking-fund,  bank- 


rupt concerns,  which  it  shaU  stock  with 
workmen  associated  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  By  the  competition  of  these 
State  workshops  with  the  private  ones, 
l/ouis  Blanc  expects  that  the  system  will 
extend  itself.  Meanwhile,  fortunately,  the 
other  side  is  not  unrepresented.  M.  Mi- 
chel Chevalier,  m  particular,  has  again 
come  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
I  scbemeiof  M.  Louis  Blane,  and  a  defender  of 
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the  interutB  which  be  attaeks.  Thi 
pes  of  Buoh  a  mma,  an  mrdeot  deroh 
ia  of  pocul  Mnelioration,  Bud  yet 
tant  as  lie  ia  by  hit  long  aod  intim 
qnaintanoe  with  politioal  economy, 
pou  what  is  Utopian  in  Aeoo  gpeci 
of  the  Communists,  cannot  fail  to  I 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  howav 
Louis  Blane  himself,  and  his  anoc 
the  more  violent  section  of  the  Pro 
Government,  MM.  Ledrn  Rollin, 
and  Flooon,  ooonpy  an  almost  «oiis< 
poiition,  as  compared  with  certain  ] 
leadeis  not  in  the  Government, 
head  of  the  Commnniste,  speeially 
ed,  who  carry  the  ideas  of  life  in  t 
and^oality  of  conditions,  to  their 
lengths,  are  two  men  of  great  inflnen 
the  working  classes,  MM.  Cabet  an 
qui ;  and  even  as  we  write,  these  lea< 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Pre 
Government,  and  force  on  iko  Revo) 
■twD  farther. 

To  what  crashes  these  uperimei 
lead  no  one  oan  tell.  Dreamy  entl 
is  destined,  we  fear,  to  be  cmelly 
pointed.  Capital  will  hasten  awaj 
a  country  where  the  natnral  lam  b; 
it  seems  to  expand  itself  are  violati 
the  vuD  endeavor  to  share  eqna 
among  the  prodnoers  the  proSts  ( 
labor,  Uie  stimulus  to  production  will 
where  ho  lessened — in  some  qnarti 
altogether  be  destroyed.  In  ridding 
of  the  tyranny  of  his  employer,  tt 
laborer  will  rid  himself  also  of  the  d 
his  employment.  Nor  oan  any  State 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  grand 
capitalists  by  whom  the  inaust^ 
oonntry  has  been  hitherto  Bostaini 
does  HO  at  eztrem est  peril.  We  shot 
oomparatively  little,  if  all  tiiat  thi 
periments  were  to  end  in  waa  a  simi 
appointment;  if,  after  havii^  tn< 
failed,  industry  cheerfully  letornec 
old  idwnnels ;  but  what  if  the  failoi 
eome  amid  the  criea  of  a  famishing  ] 
tion — what  if  crime  shall  follow  qi 
the  wake  of  want — and  what  if  thi 
chagrin  of  the  needyehall  oryforvei 
on  the  heads  of  their  rulers  who  n 
make  ^od  what  they  promised^an 
if  their  mlera  shall  try  to  turn  0 
themselves  the  vengeance  by  openin) 
it  the  vent  of  war  ^  What  if  disor 
tion  at  home,  and  bloodshed  abroai 
be  the  frnit  of  their  Utopian  and  nnd 
attempts  to  re-organiie  ?  We  wait 
theissnes — in  fear,  we  acknowledge 
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ope ;  but,  meanwhile,  let  us  lo(A 
le  ready  to  appropriate  the  lessons 
ris  shall  be  teaching  us.     If  ont  of 

ohaos  which  its  vehement  mid  sns- 
inhabitants  are  preparing,  almost 
,  for  their  conntf^,  any  idea  good 
tical,  with  proofs  and  oorrobora- 
,ched  to  it,  shall  emerge,  let  ns 
i  once  dne  welcome,  nor  qnarrel 
icanse  of  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
And  snrely,  oven  already,  there  is 
n  clearly  enongh  written  ont  in  the 
this  great  onthreak.  Let  ns  tej 
iie  more  earnestly,  through  the  ne- 
inltitndes  of  the  lower  elasa  among 
,  to  spread  the  spirit  of  an  intelli- 
[  healthful  Christianity ;  for  had 
lirit  pervaded,  to  any  extent,  the 
in  of  Paris,  it  had  been  saved  all 
rs  of  the  past   and  of  the  future. 

of  the  neglected  children  of  toil 
i  better  and  more  satisfying  oh- 
rest  upon,  and  their  sense  of  in- 

made  other  and  more  legitimate 


irr  or  Fajtaca— In  Ranee  the  Universitr 
imple(e]7  remodelled,  ai  least  in  iu  law 
1  l&e  name  of  tbe  FteDch  people  Ihe  Pro- 
:>Ttmiiient  has  decreed,  In  order  to  give 
id  administTatlve  loRcDctiOD  the  develop. 
■aiy  for  the  RepabliiL  that  there  abaJl  be 
^rtdcMonbivaeMatJJdked  in  the  College  of 
ider  the  IbllowiDg  denominatloni : — 1, 
Irical  law  aod  general  voUtfeal  law  com. 
Intenatknial  law  and  iV  hlMorj  ot  Hea- 
w*  Klstiag  toprivaie  pK/pettj.  4.  Crim- 
fi.  General  econ<«ir  and  staiistica  c^lhe 
6.  Oeneni  economy  and  atatlMiet  of 
.  7.  General  economy  and  rtaliMie*  oC 
res,  arts,  and  manulactnrei.  6.  Qeneral 
[id  Uaiiatka  of  pnbUe  worio.  9.  General 
idilaii*tic«of  nDinceandrommerce.  10. 
live  law.  11.  Hiuory  of  French  and 
linistmHre  insdiatloni.  Several  pn^a- 
[Mded  as  nnoeceHary,  in  conseqnence  of 
beiiiKadtMwise  provided  for^  have  been 
1i  to  a  sisiiifieaDt  enonih  cirenmitance 
aj  of  the  ProvMoiuU  GovenimeDi  have 
w  nominated  to  thMc  new  chairs— La- 
Jial  of  InieniatioDal  law ;  Gamier  Pases 
naneeandCoomieicei  Armand  Marrasi, 
individoal  and  social ;  sod  Ledra  RdUu 
^ench  and  Foreien  Administrative  loKl- 
is  necassar;  perbaps  to  explain  that  tbe 
of  France,  at vii%  the  COTtjM  of  the  whole 
location  thronghontthe  kingdom,  consists 
■ven  academies.  The  Academy  of  Paris 
Ive  Faenlites—Sdenees,  Letters,  Tbeoto. 
ad  Medkine;    The  frM  three  are  eitab- 
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POPULAR  LECTURERS^NO.  II.— GEORGE  DAWSON,  A.  M. 


BT   OEOROS   OILFILLAN. 


Since  writing  our  laat  paper,  we  hayo  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Emerson  the 
lecturer,  as  well  as  of  meeting  Emerson  the 
man.  In  answer  to  yarioos  inquiries,  which 
haye  reached  us  from  highly  respectable 
parties  who  haye  not  been  equally  fayored, 
we  shall  bcffin  our  present  paper  by  a  few 
jottings  on 'him.  Of  Emerson  the  priyate 
indiyidual,  it  were  indelicate  to  say  much ; 
suffice  it  that  he  has  neither  tail  nor  doyen 
foot,  has  indeed  nothing  yery  remarkable 
or  peculiar  about  him,  but  is  simply  a  mild 
and  intelligent  gentleman,  with  who  n  you 
might  be  hours  and  days  in  company,  with- 
out suspecting  him  to  be  a  Philosopher  or 
a  Poet.  Hb  manners  are  those  of  one  who 
has  studied  the  graces  in  the  woods,  un- 
wittingly learned  his  bow  from  the  bend  of 
the  pine,  and  his  air  and  attitudes  from 
those  into  which  the  seryiceable  wind  ad- 
justs the  forest  trees,  as  it  sweeps  across 
them.  Hb  oonyersation  is  at  times  a 
sweet  rich  dropping,  like  honey  from  the 
ro(^.  He  b  a  great  man,  gracefully  dis- 
gubed  under  sincere  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  character,  is  totally  free  from  those  go 
a-head  crotdiets  and  cants  which  disgust 
you  in  many  Americans,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  most  prejudiced  to  be  in  his 
society,  and  not  be  impressed  with  respect 
for  the  innocence  of  his  life,  and  regard  for 
the  unaffected  sincerity  of  hb  manners. 
Plain  and  homely  he  may  be  as  a  wooden 
bowl,  but  not  the  less  rich  and  etherial  is 
the  nectar  of  thought  by  which  he  b  filled. 
A  lecturer,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  he  b  not ;  call  him  rather  a  public 
monologist,  talking  rather  to  himself  than 
to  hb  audience — and  what  a  quiet,  calm, 
commanding  oonyersation  it  b  I  It  b  not 
the  seraph,  or  burning  one  that  you  see  in 
the  midst  of  his  wings  of  fire — it  is  the 
naked  dierubic  reason  thinking  aloud  be- 
ftire  you.  He  reads  his  lectures  without 
excitement^  without  energy,  scarcely  eyen 
with  emphasb,  as  if  to  try  what  can  be  ef- 
fected by  the  pure,  unaided  momentum  of 
thought.  It  b  soul  totally  unsheathed  that 
you  haye  to  do  with ;  and  you  ask,  is  thb 
a  spirit's  tongofi  that  is  sounding  on  its 
way  ?  BO  solitary- and  seyere  seems  its  har- 
mony.   There  if  no  betrayal  of  emotion, 


except  now  and  then  when  a  slight  tremble 
in  his  yoice  proclaims  that  he  has  arrived 
at  some  spot  of  thought  to  him  peculiarly 
sacred  or  dear,  eyen  as  our  fellow-traveller 
along  a  road  sometimes  starts  and  looks 
round,  arrived  at  some  land-mark  of  pas- 
sion and  memory,  which  to  us  has  no  in- 
terest ;  or  as  an  earthly  steed  might  be 
coDceiyed  to  shiyer  under  the  advent  of  a 
supernal  horseman — so  hb  voice  must  falter 
here  and  there  below  the  glorious  burden  it 
has  to  bear.  There  is  no  emphasis,  ofteUi 
but  what  is  given  by  the  eye,  and  thb  b  felt 
only  by  those  who  see  him  on  the  side 
view ;  neither  standing  behind.nor  before  can 
we  form  any  conception  of  the  rapt  living 
flesh  which  breaks  forth  athwart  the  specta- 
tor. Hb  eloquence  b  thus  of  that  highest 
kind  which  produces  great  effects  at  small 
expenditure  of  means,  and  without  any  ef- 
fort or  turbulence ;  still  and  strong  as  gra- 
vitation, it  fixes,  subdues,  and  turns  us 
around.  To.be  more  popular  than  it  is,  it 
requires  only  two  elements — ^first,  a  more 
artbtic  accommodation  to  the  tastes  and 
understandings  of  the  audience  ;  and,  se- 
condly, greater  power  of  personal  passion^ 
in  which  Emerson's  head  as  well  as  his  na- 
ture seems  deficient.  Could  but  some  fiery 
breath  of  political  leal  or  religious  enthu- 
siasm be  let  loose  upon  him,  to  create  a 
more  rapid  and  energetic  movement  in  his 
style  and  manner,  he  would  stir  and  inflame 
the  world. 

His  lectures,  as  to  their  substance,  are 
portable  essences  of  the  subject  or  character 
to  which  they  refer.  In  small  compass 
masses  of  thought,  results  of  long  processes, 
lie  compact  and  firm ;  as  240  pence  are 
calmly  enclosed  in  one  bright  round  sover- 
eign, so  do  volumes  manifold  go  to  compose 
some  of  Emerson's  short  and  Sibylline  sen- 
tences. In  hb  lecture  on  Napoleon,  he 
reduces  him  and  the  hbtory  of  his  empire 
to  a  strong  ielly.  Eloquence,  that  ample 
theme,  in  like  manner  he  condenses  into 
the  hollow  of  one  lecture — a  lecture  for 
once  which  proved  as  popular  as  it  was  pro- 
found. Hb  intellectual  tactics  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  Napoleon.  As  ho  aimed 
at,  and  broke  the  heart  of  opposing  armies, 
Eaflrsoii  loves  to  grasp  and  teur  out  the 
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trembling  oore  of  a  snbjeot,  and  show  it  to 
his  hearers.  In  both  of  these  lectures  we 
admired  his  selection  of  instances  and  anec- 
dotes ;  each  stood  for  a  distinct  part  of  the 
subject,  and  rendered  it  at  once  intelligible 
and  memorable.  An  anecdote  thus  severely 
selected  answers  the  end  of  a  bone  in  the 
hand  of  an  anatomical  lecturer :  it  appeals 
to  sense  as  well  as  soul.  We  like,  too,  his 
reading  of  a  passage  from  the  Odyssey,  de- 
soriptiye  of  the  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  It 
was  translated  into  prose — the  prose  of  his 
better  essaysr— by  nimself,  and  was  read 
with  a  calm  classical  power  and  dignity, 
which  made  a  thousand  hearts  still  as  the 
graye.  For  five  minutes  there  seemed  but 
two  things  in  the  world  :  the  silence,  and 
the  voice  which  was  passing  through  it. 

If  men,  we  have  often  exclaimed,  would 
but  listen  as  attentively  to  sermons,  as  they 
do  to  the  intimatianB  at  the  end !  Emerson 
generally  commands  such  attention  ;  espe- 
cially, wo  are  told,  that  during  his  first 
lecture  in  Edinburgh  on  Natural  Aristo- 
cracy, it  was  fine  to  see  him,  by  his  very  bash- 
fulness,  driven  not  out  of,  but  tn/o  himself, 
and  speaking  as  if  in  the  forest  alone  with 
Ood  and  his  own  soul.  This  was  true  self- 
possession.  The  audience,  too,  were  made 
to  feel  themselves  as  much  alone  as  their 
orator.  To  give  a  curdling  sense  of  solitude 
in  society,  is  a  much  higher  achievement 
than  to  give  a  sense  of  society  in  soli- 
tude. It  is  among  the  mightiest  acts  of 
spiritual  power,  thus  to  insulate  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  conscience  of  man,  and  sug- 
gest afar  off  the  proceedings  of  that  tre- 
mendous day,  when  in  the  companv  of  a 
universe  each  man  will  feel  himself  alone. 

In  the  three  lectures  we  heard  from  Mr. 
Emerson,  there  did  not  occur  a  single  ob- 
jectionable sentence.  But  there  was  un- 
questionably a  blank  in  all,  most  melan- 
choly to  contemplate.  We  have  no  sym- 
I .  ^y  with  the  attempts  which  h^ve  been 
made  to  poison  the  popular  mind,  and 
to  rouse  the  popular  passions  against  this 
gentleman,  whether  by  misrepresenting  his 
opinions  or  by  blackening  his  motives.  He 
doea  not  believe  himself— whatever  an  ig- 
norant and  conceited  scribbler  in  the 
"  United  Presbyterian  Magazine "  may 
say — to  be  God.  He  is  the  least  in  the 
world  of  a  proselytiser.  He  has  visited 
this  country  solely  as  a  literary  man,  in- 
vited to  give  literary  lectures.  Whatever 
bo  his  creed,  he  has  not,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  protruded  it ;  and  even  if  he  had,  it 
would  have  done  little  harm  ;  for  as  easily 


transfer  and  circulate  Emerson^s  brain  as 
his  belief.  But,  when  we  think  of  such 
a  mind  ownins  a  faith  seemingly  so  cold, 
and  vague,  and  shadowy ;  and  when,  in  his 
lectures,  we  find  moral  and  spiritual  truths 
of  such  importance  robbed  of  tbeir  awful 
sanctions,  separated  like  rays  cut  off  from 
the  sun — ^from  their  parent  system  and 
source — swung  from  off  their  moorings  up- 
on the  Rock  of  Ages — ^the  Infinite  and  the 


Eternal — and  supported  upon  his  own  au- 
thority alone— when,  in  short,  the  Moon  of 
geniua  comes  between  us  and  the  Sun  of 
God,  we  feel  a  dreariness  and  desolation 
of  spirit  inexpressible ;  and,  much  as  we 
admire  the  author  and  love  the  man,  we 
are  tempted  to  regret  the  hour  when  he  first 
landed  upon  our  shores.  Our  best  wishes, 
and  those  of  thousands,  go  with  him  on  his 
homeward  way ;  but  coupled  with  a  strong 
desire  that  a  better,  clearer,  and  more  defi- 
nite light  may  dawn  upon  his  soul,  and 
create  around  nim  a  true  ''  Forest  Sanctu- 
ary." Lonff  has  he  been  like  Jacob,  dream- 
ing in  the  desert ;  surely  the  ladder  cannot 
be  far  off. 

The  office  of  an  interpreter,  if  not  of  the 
highest  order,  is  certainly  very  useful,  hon- 
orable, and,  at  certain  periods,  particularly 
necessary.  There  are  times  when  the  angle 
at  which  the  highest  minds  of  the  ase 
stand  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  is 
exceedingly  awkward  and  uncertain.  Their 
names  and  their  pretensions  are  well  known ; 
even  a  glimmer  of  their  doctrine  has  got 
abroad ;  some  even  of  their  books  are  read 
with  a  maximum  of  avidity,  and  a  minimum 
of  understanding ;  but  a  fuller  reflection  of 
their  merits  and  their  views — a  farther 
circulation  of  their  spirit,  and  a  more 
complete  discharge  of  their  electric  influ- 
ences, are  still  needed.  For  these  pur- 
poses, unless  the  men  will  condescend  to 
interpret  themselves,  we  must  have  a  sepa- 
rate class  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  such  a 
class  will  be  created  by  the  circumstances. 
As  each  morning  we  see  a  grand  process  of 
interpretation,  when  the  living  light  leaps 
downwards  from  heaven  to  the  mountain 
summits,  and  from  these  to  the  low- lying 
hills,  and  fiDm  these  to  the  deep  ^lens — 
each  mountain  and  hill  taking  up  m  turn 
its  part  in  the  great  translation,  till  the 
landscape  is  one  volume  of  glory — so  mind 
after  mmd,  in  succession,  and  in  the  order 
of  their  intellectual  stature,  must  catch 
and  reflect  the  empyrean  fire  of  truth. 

Chief  among  the  interpreters  of  our  time 
stands  Thomas  Carlyle.    He  has  not  added 
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any  now  truth  to  the  world's  stock,  nor  any 
artistic  work  to  the  world's  literatnre,  nor 
is  he  now  likely  to  do  so  ;  but  he  has  stood 
between  the  British  mind  and  the  great 
German  orbs,  and  flnng  down  on  ns  their 
light,  with  a  kind  of  contemptoons  profii- 
sion,  colored,  too,  nndoabtedly,  by  the 
strange  ragged  idiosyncrasy  on  which  it  has 
been  reflected.  This  liffht,  howeyer,  has 
fallen  short  of  the  middle-class,  not  to 
speak  of  the  masses  of  the  community.  This 
translation  must  itself  be  translated.  For 
some  time  it  might  have  been  adyertised  in 
the  newspapers — ''  Wanted,  an  interpreter 
for  Sartor  Resartus."  Without  the  in- 
duoement  of  any  such  adyertisement,  but 
as  a  volunteer,  has  Mr.  George  Dawson 
stepped  forward,  and  has  now  for  two  years 
been  plying  his  profession,  with  much  en- 
ergy, and  Tcry  considerable  success. 

It  were  not  praise — it  were  not  even  flat- 
tery— it  were  simply  insuU  and  irony,  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  cleyer,  a  yery  deyer,  translator, 
or,  if  he  will,  interpreter,  of  a  greater  trans- 
lator and  interpreter  than  himself.  In*all 
the  lectures  we  haye  either  heard  or  read 
of,  his  eyery  thoiu^ht  and  shade  of  thought 
was  Carlyle's.  The  matter  of  the  feast 
was,  first  course,  Carlyle ;  second,  do. ; 
dessert,  do. ; — toujours  Carlyle :  the  dishes, 
dressing,  and  sauce  only,  were  his  own. 
Nor  do  we  at  all  quarrel  with  him  for  this. 
Since  the  public  are  so  highly  satisfied,  and 
since  Carlyle  himself  is  making  no  com- 
plaint, and  instituting  no  hue  and  cry,  it  is 
all  yery  well.  It  is  really,  too,  a  delight- 
ful hachis  he  does  cook,  full  of  pepper  and 
spice,  and  highly  palatable  to  the  majority. 
Our  only  proper  ground  of  quarrel  would 
be,  if  he  were  claiming  any  independent 
merit  in  the  thought,  apart  from  the  illus- 
trations, the  wit,,  and  the  easy  vigorous 
talk  of  the  exhibition.  We  have  amn 
and  again  been  on  the  point  of  exclaimmg, 
when  compelled  to  contrast  description 
with  reality — We  shall  henceforth  belieye 
nothing  till  we  have  seen  it  with  our  eyes, 
and  heard  it  with  our  ears.  The  most  of 
the  pictures  we  see  drawn  of  celebrated 
people  seem,  after  we  have  met  with  the 
originals,  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
blind.  One  has  to  hand  them  aside,  like 
letters  mis-directed.  So  yeir  many  deter- 
minedly praise  a  man  for  qualities  which  he 
has  not — if  a  man  is  tall,  they  make  him 
short ;  if  dark,  they  give  him  »ir  hair  :  if 
his  brow  be  moderate  in  dimensions,  they 
call  it  a  great  mass  of  placid  marble ;  if  he 


be  an  easy,  fluent  speaker,  they  dignify 
him  with  the  name,  orator ;  if  his  eye  kin- 
dle with  the  proffress  of  his  theme,  they 
tell  us  that  his  ntoe  gets  phosphorescent, 
and  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  Hence  the 
mortifying  disappointments  which  are  so 
common— disappointments  produced  less 
by  the  inferiority  than  by  the  unHkenesa  of 
the  reality  to  the  descriptiout  A  distin- 
guished .painter  who  visited  Coleridge  was 
chagrined  to  find  his  forehead,  of  ^ich  he 
had  read  ravings  innumerable,  of  quite  an 
ordinary  size.  We  watched  Emerson's 
face  yery  narrowly,  but  could  not,  for  our 
life,  perceive  any  glow  mounting  up  its  pale 
and  pensive  lines.  We  had  heard  much  of 
Dawson's  eloquence,  but  found  that  while 
there  was  much  fluency,  there  was  little 
fire,  and  no  enthusiasm.  Distance  and 
dunces  together  had  metamorphosed  him, 
even  as  a  nobler  cause  .of  deception  some- 
times changes  a  village  steeple  into  a  tower 
of  rubies — and  plates  a  copse  with  gold. 

To  call  this  gentleman  a  cockney,  Carlyle 
a  transcendental  bagman,  were  to  be  too  se- 
vere ;  to  call  him  a  combination  of  Cobbett 
and  Carlyle,  were  to  be  too  complimentary. 
But  while  there  is  much  in  the  matter  which 
reminds  you  of  Carlyle,  as  the  reflection  re- 
minds you  of  the  reality,  there  is  much  in 
his  style  and  manner  which  recalls  William 
Cobbett.  Could  we  conceive  Cobbett  by 
any  possibility  forswearing  bis  own  nature, 
converted  to  Germanism,  and  proclaiming 
it  in  his  own  way, we  should  have  had  Greorge 
Dawson  anticipated,  and  forestalled.  The 
Saxon  style ;  the  homely  illustrations  ;  the 
conversational  air ;  the  frequent  appeals  to 
common  sense ;  the  broad  Anglicanisms ; 
and  the  perfect  self-possession — are  common 
to  both,  with  some  important  differences, 
indeed ;  since  Dawson  is  much  terser  and 
pointed,  since  his  humor  is  dry,  not  rich ; 
and  since  he  is,  as  to  substance,  rather  an 
echo  than  a  native,  though  rude  voice. 

To  such  qualities  as  we  have  now  indi- 
rectly enumerated,  we  are  to  attribute  the 
sway  he  has  acquired  over  popular,  and  es- 
pecially over  English  audiences.  They  are 
not,  while  hearing  him,  called  profoundly 
either  to  think  or  feel.  They  are  not  pain- 
fully reminded  that  they  have  not  read. 
Enthusiastic  appeal  never  warms  their  blood. 
A  noble  self-oontempt  and  forgetfulnesa  is 
never  inculcated.  Of  reverence  for  the  an- 
cient, the  past,  and  the  mysterious,  there  is 
little  or  none.  They  are  never  excited 
even  to  any  fervor  of  destructive  zeal.  A 
itrongy  somewhat  rough  Toioe  is  heard  pour- 
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in^  oat  an  6T6b,  oalm,  yet  swift  torrent  of 
mingled  paradoxes  and  tmisms,  smart  epi- 
grammatic sentences,  short,  cold,  harrying 
sarcasms,  deliberate  yalgarisms  of  expres- 
sion, qnotations  from  Sartor  Resartns  and 
Soriptare,  ami  from  no  other  book — heyer 
growing,  and  never  diminishing  in  interest 
—never  saggestinff  an  end  as  near,  nor  re- 
minding as  of  a  roffinning  as  past— every 
one  eager  to  listen,  bat  no  one  sorry  when 
it  is  done  ;  the  pnrpose  of  the  whole  being 
to  shake,  we  think  too  maoh,  respect  for 
formalas,  creeds,  and  constitated  aathori- 
ties ;  to  inculcate,  we  think  too  strongly,  a 
sense,  of  independence  and  individaalism, 
apd  to  give  to  the  futare,  we  think,  an  an- 
dae  preponderance  over  the  past. 

mr,  George  Dawson  has  read  with  consi- 
derable care  and  accaracy  the  signs  of  his 
time.  He  has  Watched  the  direction  and  the 
rate  of  the  popnlar  tide,  and  has  cast  him- 
self on  it  with  an  air  of  martyrdom.  His 
has  been  the  desperate  determination  at  all 
Jiasards  to  sail  with  the  stream.  He  sees, 
what  only  the  blind  do  not,  that  a  new  era 
is  began,  in  which,  as  Napoleon  said, 
^'  there  shall  be  no  Alps,'^  when  they  threat- 
ened to  impede  his  march  ;  oar  yoang  mind 
has  in  like  manner  sworn  there  shall  be  no 
past,  no  history,  no  Bible,  no  God  oven,  if 
sach  things  venture  to  stand  across  our  way, 
and  oarb  our  principle  of  progress,  and  is 
rashing  on  heroically  with  this  daring  mnl- 
titade.  One  is  amused  at  the  cry  of  perse- 
cation  which  he  raises  on  his  way.  The 
term,  to  us,  in  such  cases  as  his,  sounds  su- 
premely ludicrous.  What,  in  general,  does 
persecution  for  conscience-sake  now  mean  ? 
It  means,  if  the  subject  be  a  clergyman,  the 
treblinff  of  his  audience  and  the  doubling 
of  his  income ;  if  an  author,  the  tenfold 
sale  of  his  works  ;  if  a  man  in  business,  three 
customers  instead  of  one — not  to  speak  of 
the  pleasures  of  notoriety,  lecturing  engage- 
ments, gold  watches,  and  pieces  of  plate. 
Pleasant  and  profitable  persecution  !  even 
when  it  is  diversified  by  a  little  newspaper 
abase— the  powerless  hatred  of  the  deserted 
party — and  some  strictures,  such  as  oors, 
in  the  magazines !  What  comparison  be- 
tween this  species  of  persecution  and  the 
treatment  which  a  Wordsworth  or  a  Shel- 
ley received  ?  or  what  comparison  between 
it  and  the  neglect,  contempt,  and  poverty 
which  now  befal  many  a  worthy  and  consci- 
entious sitpporter  of  the  Old  ?  We  knew 
an  elderly  neglected  clergyman,  who  came 
to  a  brother  minister  and  said,  ^'  I  wish  you 
would  preaeli  against  me ;  it  might  bring 


me  into  notice."  Mr.  Dawson  has  been 
preached,  placarded,  and  prayed  into  notice 
notice  in  whfch  he  has  expanded .  and 


bourgeoned  like  a  peach  tree  m  the  son- 
shine,  and  yet  of  which  he  thinks  proper  to 
complain  as  persecution !  Pretty  exchan^ ! 
an  elegant  pulpic  for  a  barrel  of  burning 
coals — fifteen  hundred  admiring  auditors  for 
a  thousand  exulting  foes — the  '^  Church" 
instead  of  the  ''  Cross"  of  the  Saviour. 
We  really  cannot,  in  this  world  of  wo,  find 
in  our  hearts  one  particle  of  pity  to  spare 
for  Mr.  Dawson,  nor  for  any  such  melli- 
fluous martyrs.  * 

No  eagle  soaring  and  screaming  in  the 
teeth  of  the  storm — no  thunder-cloud  mov- 
ing up  the  wind,  do  we  deem  our  hero ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  a  most  complacent  and 
beautiful  peacock's  feather,  sailing  adown 
the  breeie,  yet  with  an  air,  as  if  it  had  cre- 
ated and  could  turn  it  if  he  chose  ;  or,  shall 
we  say,  a  fine  large  bubble  descending  with 
dignity,  as  if  it  were  the  cataract  ?  or,  shall 
we  try  it  once  more  ?  a  straw,  imagining 
that  because  it  shows  the  direction,  it  is  di- 
recting the  wind.  If  these  figures  do  not 
give  satisfaction,  we  have  fifty  more  at  the 
service  of  Mr.  Dawson^s  admirers;  for, 
after  all,  we  must  blame  his  admirers 
and  his  enemies  more  than  himself.  He 
has  much  about  him  that  is  frank,  open, 
and  amiable.  A  clever  young  man,  enaow- 
ed  with  a  rare  talent  for  talk,  he  began  to 
talk  in  a  manner  that  offended  his  party. 
Many,  on  the  other  hand,  of  no  party,  were 
struck  with  surprise  at  hearing  such  bold 
and  liberal  sentiments  uttered  from  such  a 
quarter.  Pure,  unmixed  Carlylism  coming 
from  a  Baptist  pulpit  sounded  in  their  ears 
sweet  and  strange,  asa^'  voice  from  a  loftier 
climate."  The  rest  mi^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected. Between  the  dislike  of  his  foes,  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  his  friends,  the  ill-cal- 
culated pounce  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  real,  though  borrowed  merit  of  many  of 
his  sentiments,  and  the  real  native  force  of 
his  speech — he  found  himself  all  at  once  on 
a  giddy  eminence  which  might  have  turned 
str^ngex  heads ;  for  here  was  the  rarunma 
avis  of  a  liberal  Baptist — a  Carlylistic  cler- 
gyman, a  juvenile  sage,  and  a  transcenden- 
talist  talking  English — there  was  no  bird 
in  all. Knowesley  Park  that  could  be  named 
in  comparison.  Here,  besides,  was  posi- 
tively the  first  Dawson  (except  Peel's  friend) 
that  had,  as  an  intellectual  man,  been 
known  beyond  his  own  doorway.  Such  oir- 
camstsnces,  besides  a  felt  want  in  the  pub- 
lic mind|  which  he  professed  to  supply,  ao- 
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oouDt  for  the  rapid  rise  of  one  who  had 
written  and  done  nothing,  except  a  few  lec- 
tures and  sermons,  to  the  summit  of  no- 
toriety. 

So  far  as  Dawson  is  a  faithfnl  renderer  or 
doer  into  English  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  sen- 
timents, we  have,  we  repeat,  no  quarrel 
with  him.  But  in  some  points  we  dislike 
his  mode  of  expounding  and  illustrating 
these,  or  if  he  he  in  all  things  an  accurate 
expounder  of  his  principal,  why,  then,  we 
must  just  venture  to  question  his  principal's 
infallibility. 

Mr.  Dawson,  for  instance,  sets  himself 
with  all  his  might  to  inculcate  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  clergy,  as  teachers  of  truth,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  lecturing  class,  or  pro- 
phets, as  he  modestly  calls  them.  Samuel, 
he  told  us,  was  a  much  greater  personage 
than  the  priests,  of  his  day.  We  do  not,  in 
all  points,  '^^'standup  for  our  order.*'  We 
are  far  from  thinking  that  the  clergy,  as  a 
whole,  are  awake  to  the  necessities  of  the 
age,  or  fully  alive  to  all  its  tendencies.  We 
know  that  Dr.  Tholuck,  when  in  this  coun- 
try, was  grieved  at  the  want  of  learning  he 
found  in  some  of  oar  greatest  men,  and  es- 
pecially at  their  ignorance  of  the  £tate  of 
matters  in  Germany.  We  know  that  he 
advised  two  eminent  Doctors  of  different  de- 
nominations to  read  Strauss's  life  of  Christ ; 
and  that,  while  one  of  them  declined,  in 
very  strong  language,  the  other,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers (how  like  him!)  said,  ^'  Well  I  will 
read  it,  Dr.  Tholuck;  UU  a  big  hookV^ 
StrauKs,  of  course,  he  recommended,  not 
from  sympathy  with  its  theory,  but  because 
it  is  a  book  as  necessary  to  be  read  now  by 
the  defenders  of  Christianity  as  was  Gib- 
bon's history  fifty  years  ago.  But  while 
granting  much  to  Mr.  Dawson,  we  are  far 
from  granting  all.  Ministers  do  not-pro- 
fess  to  be  prophets,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  declarers — nffwf^xat — of  the  divine  will, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  or  as  they 
may  be  endowed  with  that  deep  vision  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  is  now,  by  courtesy, 
called  prophetic  sight.  But  who  are  pro- 
phets, pray,  in  any  other  sense  ?  Who  can 
now  pretend  to  stand  to  ministers  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  that  Samuel,  who  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  awakened  by  the  voice  of  God, 
and  who,  in  his  manhood,  had,  by  his  call, 
aroused  the  slumbering  thunder,  and  dark- 
ened the  heavens  by  the  waving  of  his  hand, 
stood  to  the  priesthood  of  Israel.'  Not 
surely  George  Dawson,  Esq.  A.  M.,  nor  yet 
Thomas  Carlyle — no,  nor  Fiohte  nor  Goe- 
the themaelTes.    Alaa !  may  we  not  now, 


all  of  us,  take  up  the  complaint  of  the  Psal- 
mist ? — 

"  Oar  signs  we  do  not  dow  behold, 
There  is  not  us  among 
A  Prophet  more,  nor  any  one 
That  IcQOWs  the  time  how' long." 

It  is,  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  Saul's  guilty 
and  inglorious  reign,  when  God  refused  to 
answer  by  dreams,  by  Urim,  or  by  pro- 
phets ;  and  when,  in  defect  of  the  true  vi- 
sion, he  went  to  consult  with  wizards  and 
quack  salvers.  We  are,  indeed,  rather  more 
tavored — we  have  still  among  us  wise  and 
gifted  men ;  but  if  we  would  find  prophets,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,we  must  just  go 
back  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  awful  Bards 
of  Israel — those  legislators  of  the  future — 
whose  words  are  ftul  of  eyes,  and  the  depth 
of  whose  insight  communicates  with  the 
omniscience  of  God.  As  poets,  as  seers,  as 
teachers,  as  truthful  and  earnest  men,  not 
to  speak  merely  of  their  august  supernatu- 
ral pretensions,  they  still  tower  alone  un- 
surmounted  and  unapproaohed,  the  Him- 
malayan  mountains  of  mankind. 

It  is  easy  for  a  popular  lecturer,  primed 
and  ready  with  his  three  or  his  six  polished 
and  labored  efforts,  to  sneer  at  the  minis- 
ters of  Jesus.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  one 
of  thb  now.  calumniated  class,  to  keep 
up  for  long  years  a  succession  of  effective 
appeals  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  heart, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  through  good 
report  and  through  bad  report.  And  it  is 
not  particularly  kind  or  graceful  in  a  gen- 
tleman, who  must  have  experienced  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  of  the  order  to  which  he 
still  belongs,  to  turn  again  and  rend  them  ; 
enjoying,  as  he  does,  even  yet,  some  of  the 
immunities  of  the  dass,  it  is  mean  in  him 
to  shirk  its  responsibilities,  and,  meaner 
still,  to  try  to  shake  its  credit  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  countrymen. 

He  draws,  to  be  sure,  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  preacher  and  a  man  preaching,  a 
distinction  as  obvious  nearly  as  that  be- 
tween a  fiddling  man  and  a  man  fiddling, 
a  barking  puppy  and  a  puppy  barking. 
He  is  not  a  preaching  man,  but  a  man 
preaching.  What  a  miserable  quibble! 
Who  means  by  a  preacher  anything  else 
than  a  man  who  has  voluntarily  assumed 
the  task  of  deolaring  the  truth  of  God  to 
his  fellows .'  Does  one  necessarily  cease  to 
be  a  man  in  becoming  a  preacher }  Or  does 
one  neoessarily  become  a  man  by  ceasing  to 
be,  or  wishing  it  to  be  thought  that  he  has 
oeaied  to  be,  a  prtaoher  ?  Nay,  verily.   In 
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fact,  a  oonsidorable  share  of  Mr.  Dawson's 
popularity,  with  a  certain  class  at  least, 
springs  from    the    preacher  air   and  the 

Sreacher-phrapes,  which  still  cling  to  his 
eliTery  and  style.  He  is  little  else  than  a 
oleyer  lecturer,  made  out  of  the  elements  or 
minfl  of  a  s  *cond-rate  preacher. 

In  Mr.  Dawson's  lectures  we  find  no  va- 
riety of  thouffht.  Two  or  three  ideas,  im- 
ported into  his  mind,  are  rattled  like  peas 
oyer  and  over,  into  a  thousand  different 
sounds  or  discords.  The  same  terms,  too, 
such  as  subjective  and  objective,  dynami- 
cal and  mechanical,  are  perpetually  repeat- 
ed, with  a  parrot-like  iteration..  There  is 
in  some  minds,  and  in  some  styles,  a  gigan- 
tic monotony,  as  in  the  ocean  surges,  or  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  But  there  is  also  a 
small  mannerism  arising  from  the. mimicry 
of  a  modelr— itself,  in  part,  a  copy,  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  endured  for  a  few 
nights,  and  for  no  more. 

Of  course,  he  proclaims  warfare  against 
conventionalisms  of  speech  and  of  thought : 
to  call  in  prayer,  a  woman  a  handmaiden, 
the  sea  the  great  deep,  &c.,  is  with  him  a 
grave  offence.  Words  are  things.  Things 
ought  to  be  called  by  their  right  names.  A 
spade  should  be  a  spade ;  and  not,  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  ''  broad,  semi-wooden,  se- 
mi-iron, instrument  for  tearing  the  bosom 
of  terra  firma^  the  pioneer  of  the  advenient 
seed."  Shade  of  Dr.  Johnson  !  then,  art 
thou  not  provoked  to  ask,  ^^  what,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  George  Dawson,  art  thou  ? 
what  call^st  thou  thyself?  Art  thou  infi- 
del, pagan,  or  Christian,  or  anything  more 
than  a  man  preaching  1  I  know  not  how  to 
entitle  thee,  positively;  but,  negatively, 
depend  on  it,  /  shall  never  call  thee^  by 
any  accident,  '^  a  sreat  deep." 

Too  often  in  Air  Dawson^s  prelections 
what  is  new  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true  is 
is  not  new.  In  proclaiming  the  stem  truth 
that  there  is  something  higher  than  happi- 
ness— namely,  blessedness — ^he  only  repeat- 
ed the  finest  sentence  in  that  abysmal  vo- 
lume, Sartor  Rcsartus.  But  who  instruct- 
ed him  for  once  to  go  beyond  his  master, 
and  ridicule  the  phrase,  *'*'  luxury  of  doing 
good  ?  "  Because  duty  can  play  its  high 
part  at  times,  without  public  fee  or  reward, 
has  it  not  always,  in  its  own  exercise,  ^'  a 
joy  beyond  the  name  of  pleasure  ?  "  Does 
not  Scripture  often  appeal  to  the  desire  and 
to  the  prospect  of  happiness  as  stimulants 
to  duty  >  Has  not  the  Divine  Being  an- 
nexed even  to  sacrifice  and  to  martyrdom 
a  feeling  which  we  may  appropriately  term 


^'  luxury,"  if  luxury  mean  something  at 
once  delicious  and  rare  ?  ^^  To  be  flood, 
for  good's  sake,"  is  the  noblest  reach  of 
man;  but  what  does  good  imply  in  its 
very  conception  ?  Surely  some  severe  but 
real  delight,  partly  in  present  feeling,  and 
partly  in  future  prospect  We  know,  rij^t 
well,  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Dawson's  sneer — 
it  is  an  attempt  to  scoff  out  the  golden 
candlestick  of  celestial  blessedness,  as  the 
reward  of  the  good;  although,  as  well 
might  he  seek  to  puff  away  to-morrow's 
sun. 

We  notice  in  connexion  with  all  his  al- 
lusions to  reliffion,  a  want  of  moral  rever- 
ence for  the  sdbject.  Suppose  it  were  truOi 
what  he  so  often  intimates,  that  God  haa 
abandoned  our  present  forms  of  worship,  in 
what  spirit  should  he  tread  the  deserted 
shrine  ?      In   what    spirit    did  (we    beg 
pardon  for  the  reference)  the  Son  of  Man 
walk  in  the  desecrated  and  doomed  temple 
of  Jerusalem  i    It  was  not,  certainly,  with 
contemptuous   disregard,  any  more   than 
with  the  cry  on  his  lips,  Raie,  rase  it  to 
its  foundation?    It  was,   doubtless,   with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  remembered,  *^  Here 
God  once  dwelt."    With  what  coolness, 
with  what  propensity  to  sneer,  with  what 
ill-suppressed  joy,   at  these  long  desola- 
tions, do  some  now  walk  through  what  they 
call  a  ruin,  as  forsaken  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Palatinus.     Shame  to  thee,  George 
Dawson,  if  this  be  thy  feeling,  as  we  fear  it 
is !     This  is  not,  rely  on  it,  the  feeling  of 
thy  Master,  though  he  never  took  the  vows 
of  the  ministry  upon  his  soul.     If  we  have 
not  totally   misconstrued  the    nature    of 
Thomas   Carlyle,  he  passes  through  the 
sanctuary,  which  he  deems  now  forsaken, 
nay,  a  den   of  thieves^  with  emotions  of 
profoundest   sorrow,   because  the  broken 
arches,  the  mouldering  inscriptions,  and 
the  extinct  fire,  seem  to  him  but  too  plainly 
to  testify  that  the  Great  Inhabitant    is 
gone. 

Mr.  Dawson's /orfe  lies,  unquestionaUy, 
in  his  lively  and  amusing  illustrations.  His 
is  a  species  of  proverbial  philosophy.  He 
abounds  both  in  '^  old  saws  and  modem 
instances."  He  accommodates  the  results 
of  philosophy  to  every-day  life,  and  trans- 
lates its  technicalities  into  the  loose  conver- 
sation, almost  into  the  slang,  of  every-day 
language.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  in 
this  he  does  men  much  service ;  for  in  the 
first  place,  in  such  a  process  a  great  deal 
that  is  most  valuable  necessarily  escapea. 
There  are  thoughts  in  every  high  philosophy 
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which  wQl  not  bear  tranBlation  into  ordi- 1  who  have  read  Carlyle^s  Miscellanies  and 
nary  speech.  Our  English  Temacolar  will <  other  works,  he  tells  nothing  new;  and 
only  look  Indiorons  as  it  attempts  to  girth  those  who  have  not,  are  in  general  more 
their  greatness;  and  these  thoughts  are,  amnsedbythenoyel  andyivid  illustrations, 
of  course,  the  deepest  and  noblest.  Se-  than  impressed  and  subdued  by  what  to 
oondly,  apart  from  tnis  aboriginal  difficulty,  them  ought  to  be  the  startling  truths.  The 
the  translator,  when  also  a  popular  lectu-  enthusiast  alone  can  teach,  because  he  alone 
rer,  is  under  strong  temptation  to  dilute ;  can  feel  up  to  that  point  where  feeling 
what  truth  he  does  tell  too  much,  and  to '  oyerflows,  burning,  ana  sometimes  scalding 
give  his  babes,  instead  of  milk,  milk,  and  into  other  minds.  Mr.  Dawson  maybe,  we 
water.  And,  thirdly,  those  babes  will  be  trust  is,  at  heart  a  sincere  man,  but  he  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  fancy,  after  a  few  such  not  an  enthusiast ;  he  has  no  self-forgotfdl- 
diluted  preparations,  that  they  have  sud- '  ness,  no  rapt  emotion  of  any  kind  ;  he  ma- 
denly  shot  up  into  men  of  full  age.  In  the '  na^es  his  instrument  but  too  dexterously, 
^hort  space  of  four  or  live  amusing  hours ;  and  too  consciously  well.  We  have  no 
they  are  quite  qualified  to  chatter  Carlyl- 1  conception  what  he  can  have  made  of  Swit- 
ese — to  dogmatize  on  the  characteristics  and  lerland,  what  shape  its  rocks,  torrents, 
tendencies  of  the  age ;  and  to  look  with  sove-  and  glaciers,  have  assumed  in  his  mind — 
reign  contempt  on  ministers,  and  on  all  who  what  gingeriread  east  of  the  Alps  he  has 
are  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  them,  contrived  to  form,  or  how  his  essentially 
We  met  last  summer,  in  a  London  omnibus,  cold  and  clever  style  has  managed  to  rise  to 
a  good-natured,  amusing,  old  lady,  at  whom  i  cope  with  the  magnificent  field.  Were  there 
we  inquired  if  she  had  ever  been  in  Edin-  any  barn-fowl  flutterings,  any  ghastly  con- 


burgh.  She  answered,  ^^  no  ;  but  I  saw  a 
panoramar  of  it,  which  save  me  a  very 
good  hidear  of  it.''  Sudi  a  satisfactory 
panoramoric  hidear  does  Mr.  Dawson  give 
his  auditors  of  the  German  phDosophy,  and 
of  Plato. 


tortious  of  ima^ative  penury  and  weak- 
ness ?  or  did  he,  as  we  rather  suspect,  with 
his  wonted  tact,  avoid  the  grander  features 
of  his  subject,  and  turn  aside  into  paths 
equally  pleasing,  less  hackneyed,  and  for 
him  less  dangerous.'     Let  our  Glasgoi^ 


When  I  hear  such  a  preacher,  said  one,  I  friends,  who  heard  him  on  this  subject,  an- 
I  go  home  well  pleased  with  him ;  when  1 1  swer  the  question.     Altogether,  Mr.  Daw- . 
hear  such  another,  I  go  home  ill-pleased! son's  mission  seems  to  us  exceedingly  un-*" 
with  myself.  Mr.  Dawson  sends  home  most!  certain,  both  as  to  its  purpose  and  its  pro- 
of his  audience  well-pleased  with  him  and  bable  results.     We  do  not  see  any  distinct 


with  themselves,  and  thinking  more  of  him 
and  of  themselves  than  of  his  theme.    They 


reason  or  call  why  he  should  have  separated 
himself  to  that  gospel  of  negations  which 


carry  away  no  stings. with  them,  none  of  j  he  preaches.     We  have  asked  him  already, 

that  fine  humility,  of  that  divine  despair,     '    *  "   '     ^  *  ' '  i    .  i^  -  —--t^ 

which  contemplation  of  nature's  vastness, 

and  of  man's  littleness,  inevitably  produces  ; 

and  yet  which  never  fails  afterwards  to  excite 

genuine  aspiration.  From  hearing  Professor  ratcy?'  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  with  some 


what  is  he  ?  we  ask  him  now  what  he  wishes 
us  to  be  ?  A  man  who  has  started  from  the 
ranks,  who  has  done  so  as  if  in  obedience 
to  a  voice,  ^'  Come  out,  and  be  thou  sepa- 


Nichol,  you  come  home  with  but  one  thought, 
the  grandeur  of  his  subject ;  in  whioh  almost 
the  thouffht  of  the  lecturer  has  been  lost,  to 
which  he  has  but  served  meekly  to  point  like 
the  rod  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  In  hearing 
Samuel  Brown  you  have  a  similar  feeling, 
blended,  however,  with  more  of  a  personal 
interest,  more  admiration  for  the  enthusi- 
asm and  genius  of  the  man,  who  at  such 


explicitness  what  he  would  give  us  in  ex- 
change for  what  we  are  in  effect  required 
to  resign.  But  '*  story,"  like  the  xnife- 
grinder,  ^^  he  has  none  to  tell,  sir."  He 
offers,  it  is  true,  relief  to  doubters — nay, 
builds  a  chapel  for  them,  and  calls  it  by 
the  unpretending  name,  the  "  Church  of 
the  Savior ; "  but  in  truth  bis  teaching  only 
adds  fire  to  fever,  and  seoms  to  us  a  master- 


an  a^e,  seems  conversant  with  mysteries  so  j  ly  machinery  for   creating  or    confirming 

Srofound,  as  if  he  had  commenced  hb  stu- 1  doubt.     We  grant  him  readily  that  doubt- 
ies  in  an  anti-natal  state  of  being.    The  I  ers — the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the 
masterly  ease,    self-possession,  clearness,  j  most  numerous  of  classes  of  men  in  the  pre- 


rather  a  talkmr  than  a  taaoher.    To  those  and  the  hnmUe — ^including,  especially,  so 
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many  of  the  young  and  rising  spirits  of  the 
time — are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the 
daily  ministrations.  Their  feelings  are 
not  respected)  their  questions  are  not  fairly 
answered,  their  motives  and  characters  are 
misrepresented,  their  douhts  are  flung  hack 
unresoWed,  contemptuously,  in  their  face  ; 
and  henoe,  many  of  them  are  carrying  their 

2uestions  to  other  oracles,  and  getting  their 
fordian  knots  cut  by  other  swords  than 
that  of  the  Spirit. 

But  let  those  who  have  done,  repair  the 
injury.  Let  the  various  churches  of  the 
oountry  set  to  work  with  greater  zeal,  with 
greater  unanimity,  and,  above  all,  with 
greater  intelligence,  and  greater  charity,  io 
attend  to  this  most  important  and  neglect- 
ed class.  Let  them  not  dream  that  merely 
to  abuse  Germanism  is  to  answer  it.  Let 
them  no  longer  waste  their  strength  and 
breath  in  ciuling  Carlyle  or  Emerson  by 
hard  names.  Let ,  them  demonstrate  that 
their  charges  against  Christianity  as  dead, 
are  untrue,  by  showing  that  its  anoient 
spirit  is  still  alive.  Let  them  remember  that 
the  front  of  sceptical  battle  is  chanced 
since  the  days  of  Voltaire  and  Volney — that 
the  character  of  the  leaders  is  changed  too 
— and  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  tacties  of  Christian  defenders. 
Such  books  as  Paley,  Watson,  Hall  on  Mo- 
%  dem  Infidelity,  or  Olinthus  Gregory — the 
leviathan  of  German  scepticism  takes  up 
but  as  straw  or  rotten  wood.  They  split 
upon  his  adamantine  scales.  The  onset  of 
Paine  and  of  Volney  was  from  below — from 
the  hell  of  mean  passions,  politics,  and  low 
conceptions  of  man ;  the  onset  of  the  Ger- 
man philosophers  is  from  above—from  the 
heieht  of  transcendental  thought.  From  a 
hiffher  eminence  ought  their  onset  to  be  re- 
plied. Dr.  Chalmers,  from  that  lofty 
watch-tower  which  he  occupied,  and  round 
which,  alas!  the  shades  of  evening  were 
gathering  fast,  saw  the  big  bulking  danger 
—and  it  was  his  all  but  last  act  to  set  the 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  blow  an  alarm 
to  the  Christian  world.  Would  it  had 
been  more  widely  echoed  and  obeyed! 
Such  a  tender,  general,  and  enlightened  at- 
tention to  the  doubting  Thomases  of  the 
day,  would  produce  numerous  good  conse- 
quenoes.  It  would  show  religion  in  her 
moat  amiable  aspect — having  compassion 
upon  the  ignorant,  and  upon  those  that  aire 
out  of  the  way.  It  would  arrest  the  doubts 
of  many,  ere  they  were  hardened  into  a 
fierce  and  aggressive  infidelity.  It  would 
ehange  evevj  ehurdi  into  a  refuge  for  those 


who  are  tossed  with  tempest,  aiid  not  com- 
forted— a  true  *^  Church  of  the  Savior ; " 
and  it  would  proclaim  to  those  officious 
"  flatterers,"  who  would  rid  men  of  their 
burdens  elsewhere  than  at  the  Cross  and 
the  Sepulchre,  that  their  occupation  was 
gone.  We  are  not,  however,  at  all  sanguine 
of  such  results  as  near.  Our  wretched  di- 
visions and  party-isms — the  bigoted  battle 
we  are  still  disposed  to  do  for  the  smallest 
minutiso  of  our  different  creeds,  while  its 
main  pillars  are  so  powerfully  assailed— 
our  general  deadness  and  coldness,  seem  to 
augur  that  some  mighty  regenerating  pro- 
cess is  needed  by  all  churches  ere  they  can 
fully  meet  wants  which  are  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  imperious.  ^'  Good  religi- 
ous people,"  writes  to  us  one  of  the  most 
eminent  evangelical  ministers  in  a  sister 
country,  '^  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and 
some  of  them  will  never  learn  anythins. 
They  are  unconscious  of  the  new  world 
in  which  they  live.  They  do  not  know 
what  a  different  thing  the  pulpit  is,  and 
how  different  the  preacher  ought  to  be, 
since  the  new  and  mighty  preacher  in  the 
form  of  the  Press  has  risen  up,  and  occu- 
pied so  much  of  the  preacher's  old  ground. 
The  Press  and  the  Pulpit  might,  and  ought 
to  understand  each  other  better  than  they 
do."  Coinciding  in  such  views,  we  do  not, 
however,  expect  that  Mr.  Dawson's  pulpit 
will  do  much  to  promote  the  reconciliation 
of  those  two  rival  powers^  He  is  verily 
not  a  preacher,  but  a  man  preaching  maga- 
line  articles,  sprinkled  with  Scripture  texts. 
He  belones  to  an  amphibious  order  of  be- 
ings, neither  in  nor  out  of  the  church.  We 
cannot  conceive  himself  long  to  remain  at 
ease  in  such  an  ambiguous  position,  nor 
that  the  public  can  continue  to  place  much 
confidence  in  him  as  a  clergyman.  It  is 
whispered  already  that  he  is  sinking  as  ra- 
pidly as  he  rose.  We  are  not  afraid  that 
he  will  ever  be  totally  overlooked.  He  is 
young,  ready,  fluent,  ambitious,  with  much 
power  of  mental  assimilation,  a  fertile, 
teeming  brain,  and  a  tongue  and  pair  of 
lungs  perfectly  first-rate.  Such  qiuJities 
in  bustling  times  can  never  fail  of  tneir  re- 
ward, although  we  should  imagine  that  the 
lecture-room,  instead  of  the  chapel,  will 
bv-and-bye  become  the  favorite  field  for 
their  exhibition. 

We  venture  to  conclude  this  from  the 
perusal  of  his  sermon — the  opening  one  of 
Lis  new  chapels-entitled.  The  Demands  of 
the  Age  upon  the  Church.  If  this  be  an 
average  specimen  of  Mr.  Dawson^s  writing 
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or  preaohiBg  powers,  we  most  warn  the  pub- 
lic that  they  are  not  to  expect  him  to  be- 
come a  Hall  in  the  pnlpit,  or  a  Foster  at 
the  desk.  As  a  composition,  it  is  loose, 
careless,  eren  vnlgar.  lliink  of  an  ezpres- 
0ion  like  this,  oocnrring  in  a  disoonrse  on 
snch  a  solemn  occasion :  ^'  We  do  not  unite 
on  the  slyy  The  style  is  an  odd  compound 
of  Carlylisms  and  Pickwickisms.  The  bond 
of  union  it  proposes  is  no  bond  at  all.  A 
union  of  common  doubts  and  disbeliefs  may 
form  a  yast  moral  infirmary,  but  not  a 
church.  We  forewarn  him,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult now  as  of  old  to  make  bricks  without 
Btraw,  and  build  a  house  without  cement. 
That  the  doubters  deserve  special  tending, 
he  proves  satisfactorily.  He  does  not  prove 
the  adaptation  of  his  chapel  to  their  case. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  he  would  divorce 
from  its  eternal  principles  and  facts — an 
attempt  as  hopeless  as  to  separate  the  life 
of  a  tree  from  its  leaves,  branches,  and 
trunk.  The  only  part  of  the  discourse  at 
all  valuable  is  its  statement  of  the  admitted 
fact,  that  vital  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb ;  but 
even  this  he  exaggerates,  and  his  notion, 
that  it  has  passed  over  to  the  free-thinkers, 
is  simply  not  true.  We  would  just  beg  the 
public  to  compare  this  specimen  of  the  new 
style  of  preaching  with  some  of  Dr.  Croly's 
recently-published  sermons,  where  they  will 
Snd  vast  and  varied  erudition,  burning  ge- 
nius, an  eloquence  severe,  classical  and 
grand,  Scriptural  sentiment-— all  the  quali- 
ties, in  short,  which  Dawson ^s  writing  has 
not— in  order  to  learn  what  exchange  they 
are  required  to  make,  and  to  be  convinced 
that  although  his  Church  be  called  the 
Church  of  the  Savior,  he  is  not  destined 
to  be  the  savior  of  the  Church. 

We  know  full  well  that  such  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  our  sentiments  will,  as  did  re- 
cently our  strictures  on  Macaulay  and  Bums, 
create  against  us  a  number  of  opponents. 
We  are  perfectly  indifferent.  Whenever 
the  trigger  of  the  gun,  Truth,  is  drawn,  by 
however  feeble  a  hand,  and  a  report  fol- 
lows, multitudes  of  timorous  or  stupid  crea- 
tures Kfe  sure  to  be  alarmed  or  enraged, 
and  to  rend  the  air  with  their  screams.  It 
will  be  said  that  we  are  actuated  by  some 
antmtit  asainst  Mr.  Dawson,  just  as  a  few 
blockheads  accused  us  of  hating  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  for  half  a  century,  and  whose 

gmius  we  had  taken  fifty  opportunities  of 
uding  in  terms  little  short  of  downright 
idolatry.  We  must  simply  disown  any 
such  feelinff.  We  gave  Mr.  Dawson  con- 
itant  attenoftBce  and  earnest  attention.  We 


were  occasionally  delighted,  and  testified  it 
by  no  feeble  or  niggardly  applause.  We 
saw  much  about  him  in  private  that  was 
pleasing.  But  a  sense  of  duty,  coupled, 
we  grant,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion «t  the  undue  prominence  which  is  part- 
ly riven  him,  and  which  in  part  he  assumes, 
and  to  which  no  man  possessed  merely  of 
mechanic: I  gifts,  however  extraordinary,  is 
entitled,  have  urged  us  to  write  as  we  have 
written.  "  It  is  intolerable,"  said  one,  "  to 
think  of  the  literary  coteries  of  London 
being  over-crowed  in  the  accent  of  an  Ec- 
defechan  carter."  This  may  be,  and  is, 
and  ought  to  be  borne,  when  that  accent 
stirs,  warbles,  and  inflatnes,  under  the 
words  of  ffenius.  But  it  is  intolerable,  that 
a  glib  and  flowing  tongue,  conveying  bor- 
rowed sentiments,  in  the  language  of  the 
Pickwick  papers,  should  be  listened  to  as 
if  behind  it  were  flashing  the  eye  of  a 
Bums,  or  towering  the  brow  of  a  Shak- 
speare.  And  it  is  still  more  intolerable, 
that  a  man  without  depth,  learning,  origi- 
nality, or  enthusiasm,  should  be  swaying 
opinion,  or  shaking  the  faith  of  any  in  the 
great  Inspirations  of  the  Past. 

If  Isaiah,  Esekiel,  and  Daniel  are  to  be 
blotted  out,  let  the  blank  be  filled  up  with 
names  of  a  somewhat  higher  calibre — and 
mighty  to  start  a  nobler  spirit — than  that 
of  George  Dawson. 

Our  faith  in  popular  lecturing  has  never 
been  great,  and  has  been  lessened  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past  winter.  In  the 
course  of  it,  we  have  heard  five  or  six  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  class,  and 
have  not  only  listened  carefully  to  them, 
but  have  watched  the  effects  of  their  pre- 
lections on  their  audiences.  So  far  as  the 
lecturers  are  concerned,  our  expectations 
have  been  exceeded  rather  than  the  reverse. 
All,  in  different  styles,  were  excellent.  All, 
through  very  different  avenues,  found  their 
way  to  the  attention  and  to  th^  applause  of 
their  hearers.  One,  by  a  rich  anecdotage, 
and  the  clear  and  copious  d^ail  of  facts, 
nailed  the  ears  of  his  audience  to  his  lips. 
Another  gathered  them  around  him,  talk- 
ing though  he  was  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
through  the  cloudy  grandeur  of  his  specu- 
lation. Another  took  them  captive  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  shone  in  his  face  and  qui- 
vered on  his  lips.  Another  passed  across 
them,  like  a  rapid  snow-drift,  showering  on 
their  passive  spirits  a  thick  succession  of 
clear  cold  sentences.  All  exerted  power, 
all  gave  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure.  Did 
any  much  more?     Was  any  permanent 
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elevation  giteHy  or  Usting  effect  produced  ? 
Had  Scotland,  England,  and  America,  been 
ransacked  for  their  choicest  spirits,  only  to 
produce  a  certain  tickling  gratification,  at 
most  amounting  to  a  high  intellectual  treat  ? 
We  do  not  wisn  to  speak  dogmatically  on 
the  point,  but  it  is  our  distinct  impression 
that  in  a  spiritual,  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
the  cost  outwent  the  profit.  The  great 
ends  of  teaching  were  not,  and  in  the  space, 
and  in  the  circumstances,  could  hardly  have 
been  answered.      Multitudes,  unprepared 


by  preyions  reading ,  and  training,  were 
brought  out  by  curiosity,  or  ii)  some  cases 
by  a  netter  principle,  to  hear  acme  of  the 
first  men  of  the  age,  listened  with  most 
exemplary  attention,  were  thrilled  or 
tickled,  but  we  fear  not  }td.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  steady  attendance  upon  one 
plain  sinsle  month's  course  on  geology,  or 
modem  history,  would  have  done  more  ffood 
than  whole  years  spent  in  hearing  such  bril* 
liant  birds  of  passage. 
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Tht  lAft  and  Adveniwret  of  Oliver  Gohkmith.    A  Biography.     In  Four  Books.     By 

John  Forster.    London,  1848. 


This  book  accomplishes  a  retribution 
which  the  world  has  waited  for  through 
seventy  and  odd  years.  Welcome  at  any 
rate  by  its  purpose,  it  is  trebly  welcome  by 
its  execution,  to  all  hearts  that  linger  indul- 
gently over  the  frailties  of  a  national  favo- 
rite once  wickedly  exaggerated-^  to  all 
hearts  that  brood  indignantly  over  the 
powers  of  that  favorite  once  maliciously 
undervalued. 

A  man  of  original  genius,  shown  to  us  as 
revolving  through  the  leisurely  stages  of  a 
biographical  memoir,  lays  open,  to  readers 
prepared  for  sympathy,  two  separate  thea- 
tres of  interest ;  one  in  his  personal  career ; 
the  other  in  his  works  and  his  intellectual 
development.  Both  unfold  together ;  and 
each  borrows  a  secondary  interest  from  the 
other  :  the  life  from  the  recollection  of  the 
works — the  works  from  the  joy  and  sorrow 
of  the  life.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
authors  whose  great  creations,  severely  pre- 
oonceived  in  a  region  of  thought  transcen- 
dent to  all  impulses  of  earth,  would  have 
been  pretty  nearly  what  they  are  under  any 
possible  changes  in  the  dramatic  arrange- 
ment of  their  lives.  Happy  or  not  happy 
. — gay  or  sad — these  authors  would  equally 
have  fulfilled  a  mission  too  solemn  and  too 
stern  in  its  obligations  to  suffer  any  warp- 
ing from  chance,  or  to  bend  before  the 
accidents  of  life,  whether  dressed  in  sun- 
ahine  or  in, wintry  gloom.  But  generally 
this  IB  otherwise.  Children  of  Paradise, 
like  the  MiUons  of  our  planet,  have  the 
privilege  of -alani^  ^*  dwell  apart. "    But 


the  children  of  flesh,  whose  pulses  beat  too 
sympathetically  with  the  agitations  of 
mother-earth,  cannot  sequester  themselves 
in  that  way.  They  walk  in  no  such  alti- 
tudes, but  at  elevations  easily  reached  by 
sround-winds  of  humble  calamity.  And 
from  that  cup  of  sorrow,  which  upon  all  lips 
is  pressed  in  some  proportion,  they  must 
submit,  by  the  very  tenure  on  which  they 
hold  their  gifts,  to  drink,  if  not  more  pro- 
foundly than  others,  yet  always  with  more 
peril  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  earth- 
ly mission. 

Amongst  this  household  of  children  too 
tremulously  associated  to  the  fluctuations  of 
earth,  stands  forward  conspicuously  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  And  there  is  a  belief  current 
— that  he  was  conspicuous,  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  constitutionally  flexible  to 
the  impressions  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  in 
case  they  had  happened  to  occur,  but  also 
that  he  really  had  more  than  his  ^are  of 
those  afflictions.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  this  was  not  so.  Our  trust  is,  that 
Goldsmith  lived  upon  the  whole  a  life  which, 
though  troubled,  was  one  of  average  enjoy- 
ment. Unquestionably,-  when  reading  at 
midnight,  and  in  the  middle  watch  of  a 
cen^tury  which  he  never  reached,  this  record 
of  one  so  amiable,  so  guileless,  so  upright, 
or  seeming  to  be  otherwise  for  a  moment 
only  in  the  eyes  of ^  those  who  did  not  know 
his  difficulties,  nor  could  have  understood 
them  ;  when  recurring  also  to  his  admirable 
genius,  to  the  sweet  natural  gaiety  of  his 
oftentimes  pathetio  hnmmr)   and   to  IIm 
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varied  aocomplishments  from  taleot  or  erti^ 
dition,  by  wnich  he  gave  effect  to  endow- 
ments so  fascinating— -one  cannot  but 
sorrow  over  the  strife  which  ho  snstained, 
and  over  the  wrong  by  which  he  suffered. 
A  few  natural  tears  one  sheds  at  the  re- 
hearsal of  so  much  contumely  from  fools, 
which  he  stood  under  unresistingly  as  one 
bareheaded  under  a  hail  storm  ;*  and  worse 
to  bear  than  the  scorn  of  fools,  was  the  im- 
perfect sympathy  and  jealous  self  distrust- 
ing esteem  which  he  received  to  the  last 
from  friends.  Doubtless  he  suffered  much 
wrong ;  but  so,  in  one  way  or  other,  do 
most  men :  he  suffered  also  this  special 
wrong,  that  in  his  life-time  he  never  was 
fully  appreciated  by  any  one  friend — some- 
thing of  a  counter-movement  ever  mingled 
with  praise  for  him — he  never  saw  himself 
enthroned  in  the  heart  of  any  young  and 
fervent  admirer,  and  ho  was  always  over- 
shadowed by  men  less  deeply  genial,  though 
more  showy  than  himself : — but  these  thines 
happen,  and  have  happened  to  myriads 
amongst  the  benefactors  of  earth.  Their 
names  ascend  in  songs  of  thankful  commemo- 
ration, but  not  until  the  ears  are  deaf 
that  would  have  thrilled  to  the  music.  And 
these  were  the  heaviest  of  Goldsmith's  afflic- 
tioBS :  what  are  likely  to  be  thought  such, 
vis.,  the  battles  which  he  fought  for  his 
daily  bread,  we  do  not  number  amongst 
them.  To  struggle  is  not  to  suffer.  Hea- 
ven grants  to  few  of  us  a  life  of  untroubled 
prosperity,  and  grants  it  least  of  all  to  its 
favorites.  Charles  I.  carried,  as  it  was 
thought  by  a  keen  Italian  judge  of  physio- 

fDomy,  a  predestination  to  misery  written  in 
is  features.  And  it  is  probable  that  if  any 
Cornelius  Agrippa  had  then  been  living,  to 
show  him  in  early  life  the  strife,  the  blood- 
shed, the  triumphs  of  enemies,  the  treach- 
eries of  friends,  the  separation  for  ever  from 
the  familiar  faces  of  his  hearth,  which 
darkened  the  years  from  1642  to  1649,  he 
would  have  said — *^  Prophet  of  wo !  if  I  bear 
to  live  through  this  vista  of  seven  years,  it  is 
because  at  the  further  end  of  it  thou  showest 
me  the  oonsolation  of  a  scaffold."  And  yet 
our  persuasion  is, '  that  in  the  midst  of  its 

*  We  do  not  allude  chiefly  to  his  experience  in 
childhood,  when  he  is  reported  to  have  been  a  gene- 
ral butt  of  mockery  for  his  nglineas  and  his  supposed 
stupidity;  since,  as  regarded  the  latter  repn^ch,  he 
could  not  have  suffered  very  long,  having  already  at 
a  childish  age  vindicated  his  intdlectoal  place  by  the 
verses  which  opened  to  him  an  academic  destination. 
We  allude  to  his  mature  life,  and  the  supercilious 
condescension  with  which  even  his  reputed  friends 
Med  out  tfadr  pfaiiis  to  Im. 


deadly  agitations  and  its  torments  of  bub- 
pense,  probably  enough  by  the  energies    of 
hope,  or  even  of  anxiety  which  exalted  it,  that 
period  of  bitter  conflict  was  fouud  by  the  king 
a  more  ennobling  life  than  he  would  have 
found  in  the  torpor  of  a  prosperity  too  pro- 
found.    To    be    cloyed    perpetually    is    a 
worse     fate     than     sometimes    to     stand 
within  the  vestibule  of  starvation  ;  and  we 
need  go  no  farther  than  the  confidential 
letters    of   the   court  ladies  of  this    and 
other  countries  to    satisfy  ourselves    how 
much  worse  in  its  effects  upon  happiness 
than  any  condition   of  alarm    and    peril, 
is    the    lethargic    repose    of   luxury    too 
monotonous,  and  of  security  too  absolute. 
If,  therefore.  Goldsmith's  life  had  been  one 
of  continual  struggle,  it  would  not  follow 
that  it  had  thererore  sunk  below  the  stand- 
ard of  ordinary  happiness.     But  the  life- 
struggle  of  Golosmith,  though  severe  enough 
(after  all  allowanees)  to  challenge  a  feeling 
of  tender  compassion,  was  not  in  such  a  de- 
gree severe  as  has  been  represented.*     He 
enjoyed  two  great  immunities  from  sofier- 
ing  that  have  been  much  overlooked ;  and 
tuch  immunities  that,  in  our  opinion,  four 
in  five  of  all  the  people  ever  connected  with 
Goldsmith's  works,  as  publishers,  printers, 
compositors    (that  is,  men  taken  at  ran- 
dom), have  very  probably  suffered  more, 
upon  the  whole,  than  he.    The  immunities 
were  these : — !»(,  From  any  bodily  taint  of 
low  spirits.   He  had  a  constitutional  gaiety 
of  heart ;  an  elastic  hilarity ;  and,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  ''  a  knack  of  hop- 
ing"—-whidi  knack  could  not  be  bougnt 
with  Ormns  and  with  Ind,  nor  hired  for  a 
day  with  the  peacock-throne  of  Delhi.    How 
easy  was  it  to  bear  the  brutal  affront  of  be- 
ing to  his  face  described  as  '^  Doctor  minor^^^ 
when  one  hour  or  less  would  dismiss  the 
Doctor  major ^  so  invidiously  contradistin- 
guished from  himself,  to  a  struggle  with 
scrofulous  melancholy ;  whilst  Ae,  if  return- 
ing to  solitude  and  a  garret,  was  returning 
also  to  habitual   cheerfulness.     7%ere  lay 
one  immunity,  beyond  all  price,  from  a 
mode  of  strife  to  which  others,  by  a  larse 
majority,  are  doomed — strife  with  boduy 
wretchedness.     Another  immunity  he  had 
of  almost  equal  value,  and  yet  almost  equal- 

•  We  point  this  remark  not  at  Mr.  Forster,  who* 
upon  the  whole,  shares  our  opinion  as  to  the  tolet' 
aue  comfort  of  Gtoldsmith's  lOe ;  he  speaks  indeed 
elsewhere  of  (Goldsmith's  depressions;  Imt  tha 
question  still  remains— were  they  of  frequent  recur* 
rence,  and  had  they  any  ^^^nt^^'itfonil  aettlenM9it| 
We  aie  indined  to  say  !••  in  both  cases. 
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It  forgotten  by  his  biographers,  til,  from 
the  responsibilities  of  a  family.  Wife  and 
children  he  had  not.  They  it  is  that,  be- 
ing a  man's  chief  blessings,  create  also  for 
him  the  deadliest  of  his  anxieties,  that  stuff 
his  jpillow  with  thorns,  that  surround  hb 
daily  path  with  snares.  Suppose  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  helpless  dependants  of 
this  class  upon  himself  summoned  to  face 
some  sudden  failure  of  his  resources :  how 
shattering  to  the  power  of  exertion,  stnd, 
aboTC  all,  of  exertion  by  an  organ  so  deli- 
cate as  the  creatiye  intellect,  dealing  with 
subjects  so  coy  as  those  of  imaginative  sen- 
sibility, to  know  that  instant  ruin  attends 
his  failure.  Success  in  such  paths  of  lite- 
rature might  at  the  best  be  doubtiful ;  but 
success  is  impossible,  with  any  powers  what- 
eyer,  unless  m  a  genial  state  of  those  pow- 
ers ;  and  this  geniality  is  to  be  sustained 
in  the  case  supposed,  whilst  the  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  most  frightful  of  abysses 

awning  beneath  his  feet.  He  is  to  win 
i  inspiration  for  poetry  or  romance  from 
the  prelusiye  cries  of  infants  damoriug  for 
daily  bread.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  an  extremity  equally  sudden 
aliffhting  on  the  bead  of  a  man  in  Gold- 
smith's position,  haying  no  burthen  to  sup- 
port but  the  trivial  one  of  his  own  personal 
needs,  the  resources  are  endless  for  gain- 
ing time  enough  to  look  around.  Suppose 
him  ejected  from  his  lodgings:  let  him 
walk  into  the  country,  with  a  pencil  and  a 
sheet  of  paper ;  there  sitting  under  a  hay- 
stack for  one  morning,  he  may  produce 
what  will  pay  his  expenses  for  a  week :  a 
day's  labor  will  carry  the  sustenance  of 
ten  days.  Poor  may  be  the  trade  of  author- 
ship, but  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  a  slave  in 
Brazil,  whose  one  hour's  work  will  defray 
the  twenty-four  hours'  living.  As  a  reader, 
or  corrector  of  proofs,  a  good  Latin  and 
French  scholar  (like  Goldsmith)  would  al- 
ways have  enjoyed  a  preference,  we  pre- 
sume, at  any  eminent  printing-office.  This 
again  would  have  given  him  time  for  look- 
ing round ;  or,  he  might  perhaps  have  ob- 
tained the  same  advantaffc  for  aeliberation 
from  some  confidential  fnend's  hospitality. 
In  short,  Goldsmith  enjoyed  the  two  privi- 
leges, one  subjective — the  other  objective — 
wuch,  when  uniting  in  the  same  man, 
would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  all  dif- 
ficulties that  cofild  arise  in  a  literary  career 
to  him  who  was  at  once  a  man  of  senius  so 
popular,  of  talents  so  versatile,  of  reading 
00  variona,  aad  of  opportunities  so  laige 
for  still  more  axtendaa  reading.    The  sub- 


jective  privilege  lay  in  his  buoyancy  of  an- 
imal spirits  ;  the  objective  in  his  freedom 
from  responsibilities.  Goldsmith  wanted 
very  little  more  than  Diogenes :  now  Dio- 
genes could  only  have  been  robbed  of  his 
tub  :*  which  perhaps  was  about  as  big  as 
most  of  poor  Goldsmith's  sitting-rooms, 
and  far  better  ventilated.  So  that  the  lia- 
bility of  these  two  men,  cynic  and  non- 
<^ic,  to. the  kicks  of  fortune,  was  pretty 
much  on  a  par  ;  whilst  Goldsmith  had  the 
advantage  of  a  better  temper  for  bearing 
them,  though  certainty  Diogenes  had  the 
better  climate  for  sootning  his  temper. 

But  it  may  be  imagined,  that  if  Gold- 
smith were  thus  fortunately  equipped  for 
authorship,  on  the  other  hand  ihe  position 
of  literature,  as  a  money-making  resource, 
was  in  Goldsmith's  days  less  advantageous 
than  in  ours.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion ; 
and  the  representation  by  which  Mr.  Forster 
endeavors  to  sustain  it  seems  to  us  a 
showy,  but  untenable  refinement.  The 
outline  of  his  argument  is,  that  the  aris- 
tocratic patron  had,  in  Goldsmith's  day, 
by  the  progress  of  society,  disappeared; 
he  belongedr  to  the  past — that  the  merce- 
nary publisher  had  taken  his  place — he 
represented  the  u^ly  present — but  that  the 
great  reading  public  (that  true  and  equi- 
table patron,  as  some  fancy)  had  not  yet 
matured  its  means  of  effectual  action  upon 
literature:  this  reading  public  virtually, 
perhaps,  belonged  to  the  future.  All  this 
we  steadfastly  resist.  No  doubt  the  old 
full-blown  patron,  en  grand  costume  with 
his  heraldic  bearings  emblazoned  at  the 
head  of  the  Dedication,  was  dyine  out,  like 
the  golden  pippin.  But  he  stUl  lingered  in 
sheltered  situations.  And  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  patronage  had  ever  moved, 
viz.,  using  influence  for  <H>taining  subsorip- 

•  Which  tub  the  reader  may  ihiicy  to  have  been 
cmly  an  old  tar-barrel :  if  8o,  he  is  wrong.  Isaac 
CasauboD,  after  severe  researches  into  the  oature  of 
that  tab,  ascertained  to  the  generai  satisfaction  of 
Christendom  that  it  was  not  of  wood,  or  within  the 
restorative  powers  of  a  cooper,  but  of  earthen  ware, 
and  once  shattered  by  a  horse's  )cick,  quite  past  re- 
pair. In  &ct,  it  was  a  large  oil-iar,  such  as  the 
remnant  of  the  forty  thieves  lurked  in,  when  wait- 
ing ibr  their  captain's  signal  from  Alt  Baba's  house ; 
and  hk  Attica  it  must  have  cost  fifteen  shillings, 
supposing  that  the  philosopher  did  not  steal  it 
Consequendy  a  weets  loss  of  house-room  and 
credit  to  OUver  Goldsmith,  at  the  rate  of  living  then 
prevalent  in  Grub  Street,  was  pretty  much  the  same 
Qiing  in  money  value  as  the  loss  to  Diogenes  of  his 
crockery  house  fay  burglary,  or  in  any  nocturnal 
lark  of  voung  Attic  wine-bibbers.  The  underwriten 
would  uvedone  an  insurance  upon  either  man  at 
pretty  much  the  same  pcemhun.  ^ 
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tions,  wu  still  in  capital  working  order- 
a  fact  which  we  Vnow  from  Goldsmith  him 
aelf  (sec  the  Enifuiry)  ;  for  he  tella  ub  tba 
a  popular  mode  of  publication  amongst  ha 
anthers,  and  oertainlj  it  needed  no  pnblisb 
er's  countersign,  was  by  means  of  enbsorip 
tion  papers :  upon  whioh,  as  we  believe, 
considerable  instalment  was  ninall;  pai 
down  when,  as  yet,  the  book  existed  onl 
bj  way  of  title-page,  sappoeing  that  th 
whole  sam  were  not  even  paid  up.  The; 
as  to  the  pablisber  (a  noisance,  we  dar 
■ay,  in  all  stages  of  his  Natural  History) 
hi  could  not  have  been  a  weed  first  sprinB 
ing  up  in  Goldsmith's  time,  but  must  al 
ways  nave  been  an  indispensable  broker  o 
middleman  between  the  author  and  tfai 
world.  In  the  days  even  of  Horace  am 
Martial  the*  bo-ik-telUr  (bihliopola)  olearl; 
acted  as  book-|>u&/ijAer.  Amongst  othe 
passages  proving  this,  and  showing  undeni 
*bly  that  Martial,  at  least,  had  sold  tb< 
oopyright  of  his  work  to  hit  pnhllaher,  i 
one  arguing  pretty  certainly  that  the  prio 
of  a  gay  drawing-room  copy  must  havi 
been  hard  upon  £1,  Hi    ~'     '■' 
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1  hear  the  like  ?  A  New  York  newS' 
naper  would  have  been  too  happy  to  piratt 
the  whole  of  Martial  had  he  been  threi 
times  as  big,  and  would  have  engaged  t< 
drivo  the  bankrupt  publisher  into  a  mad' 
honse  for  twopence.  Now,  it  cannot  bi 
supposed  that  Martial,  a  gay  light-hearted 
feUow,  willing  to  let  the  public  hare  hii 
book  for  a  ihifling,  or  perhaps  for  love,  hac 
been  the  person  to  put  that  ridiculons  price 
upon  it.  We  may  oonclnde  that  it  was  the 
publisher.  As  to  the  publia,  that  respect- 
able character  must  always  have  presided 
over  the  true  and  final  court  of  appeal,  si- 
lently defying  alike  the  prestige  of  patron- 
i^S  and  the  intriguing  mysteries  of  pub- 
lishing. Lordly  patronage  mighi  fill  the 
sails  of  ono  edition,  and  masterly  publish- 
ing of  three.  But  the  books  that  ran  con- 
tagionsly  through  the  educated  circles,  oi 
that  lingered  amongst  them  for  a  genera- 
ti  >n,  must  have  owed  their  success  to  the 
unbiassed  feeling  of  the  reader — not  over- 
awed by  authority,  not  mystified  by  arti- 
fice. Varying,  however,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion as  to  power,  the  three  possible  par- 
ties to  an  aot  of  publioation  will  always  be 
leen  inter mittin^ly  at  work — the  volap- 
tuons  self-indolgiog  public,  and  the  insidi- 
ous publisher,  of  courw ;  but  even  the 
1»ow-beating  patron  still  ezista  in  a  new 
•volar.  Formerly  he  made  his  descent  np- 
on  earth  in  the  ilutpe  of  DedicttM  i  ud  it 


is  true  that  tbif  angost  being,  t)  whom 
dedications  burned  incense  upon  an  altar, 
withdrew  into  sunset  and  twilight  during 
Goldsmith's  period ;  but  he  still  revisits  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  iu  the  shape  of  au- 
thor. When  the  aiiclorifai  of  a  peer  coold 
no  longer  sell  a  book  by  standing  at  ths 
head  of  a  dedication,  it  lost  none  of  its 
power  when  standing  on  a  title-page  as  the 
author.  Vast  catalogues  might  De  cona- 
posed  of  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
owed  a  transient  success  to  do  other  canae 
on  earth  than  the  sonorous  title,  or  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  those  who  wrote 
them.  Ceasing  to  patronise  other  people's 
books,  the  grandee  has  still  power  to  pa- 
tronise his  own.  All  celebrities  have  this 
form  of  patronage.  And,  for  iustaoce,  tad 
the  boy  Jones*  (otherwise  called  Inigo 
Jones)  possi'Ssed' enoogh  of  book-making 
skill  to  forge  a  plausible  curtain-lecture,  as 
overheard  by  himself  when  concealed  in 
Her  Majesty's  bed-room,  ton  steam-presses 
working  day  and  night  would  not  have  snp- 
olied  the  public  demand;  and  even  Her 
Majesty  must  herself  have  sent  for  a  large- 
paper  copy,  were  it  only  to  keep  herself  ok 
nourant  of  English  literature.  In  short, 
Erst,  the  eztrinsio  patronage  of  books ; 
Kcondly,  the  self- patronage  of  books  ia 
right  of  their  merita ;  and  thirdly,  the  arti- 
Scial  machineries  for  difTusiag  the  know- 
ledge of  their  existcDOG,  are  three  fircea  in 
lurrent  literature  that  ever  have  existed 
tnd  most  exist  in  somo  im  >erfect  degree, 
tloraoe  recognises  them  in  his 

'  Non  Di,  non  hominei,  ppa  coDcnaere  colamnc." 

rhe  Di  are  the  paramount  public,  arbitrat- 
Dg  finally  on  the  fates  of  books,  and  geno- 
aily  on  some  just  ground  of  judgment, 
hough  it  may  be  fearfully  exaggerated  oa 
ibe  scale  of  importance.  The  hoinitut  are 
<be  publishers  ;  and  a  sad  Aomo  the  pub- 
isher  sometimes  is,  particularly  when  he 
lommits  insolvency.  But  the  eolumna  are 
hose  pillars  of  state,  the  grandees  of  onr 
iwn  age,  or  any  other  patrons,  that  support 
he  golden  canopy  of  our  transitory  pomps, 

•  It  may  be  Deeesnry  to  explain,  for  the  sake  of 
be  many  penont  who  bavg  come  amongst  the 
radiflg  public  linee  the  period  of  ihe  incident  rfr- 
irred  to,  that  thi>  wai  a  boj  culled  Janet,  who 
raseoDdnualiyepiering  BuekingliamPnlnceciai)- 
Mtinel;,  waa  ai  nguUriy  ejert«t  by  the  police, 
ut  with  Tsqwatabie  peillnacily  conilantly  re- 
jraed,  and  oo  one  occaiiun  tflecled  a  lo<lgment  in 
le  royal  bed-chamber.  Some  hippy  ivii,  in  just 
dmiratioD  aC  auch  mneveranee  and  impodene*. 
UtlMMd  kin,  &-^  Jbm. 
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and  thus  sbed  an  alien  glory  of  colored  light 
from  above  upon  the  hooks  falling  within 
that  privileged  area. 

We  are  not  therefore  of  Mr.  Foster's 
opinion,  that  Goldsmith  fell  npon  an  age 
less  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  literary 
powers,  or  to  the  attainment  of  literary  dis- 
tinction, than  any  other.  The  patron 
might  be  tradition — bnt  the  public  was  not 
Aerefore  a  prophecy.  My  lord's  trumpets 
had  ceased  to  sound,  but  the  vox  populi 
was  not  therefore  muffled.  The  means  in- 
deed of  diffusive  advertisement  and  of  rapid 
cireaUtion,  the  combinations  of  readers 
into  reading  societies,  and  of  roads  into 
iron  net-works,  were  as  yet  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. These  gave  a  potent  stimulus  to 
periodic  literature.  And  a  still  more  ope- 
rative difference  between  ourselves  and 
them  is — that  a  new  class  of  people  has 
since  then  entered  our  reading  public,  viz. 
— the  class  of  artisans  and  of  fill  below  the 
gentry,  which  (taken  generally)  was  in 
Goldnnith's  day  a  cipher  as  regarded  any 
real  encouragement  to  literature.  In  our 
days,  if  The  Vxcar  of  Wakefield  had  been 
published  as  a  Christmas  tale,  it  would 
have  produced  a  fortune  to  the  writer.  In 
Goldsmith's  time,  few  below  the  gentry 
were  readers  on  any  large  scale.  So  far  there 
really  was  a  disadvantage.  But  it  was  a 
disadvantage  which  applied  chiefly  to  no- 
vels. ^The  new  influx  of  readers  in  our 
times,  the  collateral  affluents  into  the  main 
stream  from  the  mechanic  and  provincial 
sections  of  our  population,  which  have  cen- 
tupled the  volume  of  the  original  current, 
cannot  be  held  as  telling  favorably  upon 
literature,  or  telling  at  all,  except  in  the  de- 
partments of  popularised  science)  of  reli- 
gion, of  fictitious  tales,  and  of  journalism. 
To  be  a  reader,  is  no  longer,  a8i)nce  it  was, 
to  be  of  a  meditative  turn.  To  be  a  very 
popular  author  is  no  longer  that  honorary 
distinction  whiqh  once  it  might  have  been 
amongst  a  more  elevated,  because  more  se- 
lect body  of  readers.  We  do  not  say  this 
invidiously,  or  with  any  special  reference. 
But  it  is  evident  that  writers  and  readers 
must  often  act  and  react  for  reciprocal  de- 
firadation.  A  writer  of  this  day,  either  in 
France  in  England,  to  be  very  popular, 
must  be  a  story-teller ;  which  is  a  function 
of  literature  neither  very  noble  in  itself, 
nor,  secondly,  tending  to  permanence.  All 
novels  whatever,  the  best  equally  with  the 
worst,  have  faded  almost  with  the  genera- 
tion that  produced  them.  This  is  a  curse 
written  as  a  Mffiorioription  above  the  whole 
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class.  The  modes  of  combining  characters^ 
the  particular  objects  selected  for  sym- 
pathy, the  diction,  and  often  the  manners,* 
hold  up  an  imperfect  mirror  to  any  genera- 
tion that  Ls  not  their  own.  And  the  read- 
er of  novels  belonging  to  an  obsolete  era, 
whilst  acknowledging  the  skill  of  the  group- 
ings, or  the  beauty  of  the  situations,  misses 
the  echo  to  that  particular  revelation  of 
human  nature  which  has  met  him  in  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  his  own  day  ;  or  too  often 
ho  is  perplexed  by  an  expression  which, 
having  dropt  into  a  lower  use,  disturbs  the 
janity  of  the  impression,  or  is  revolted  by  a 
coarse  sentiment,  which  increasing  refine- 
ment has  made  unsuitable  to  the  sex  or  to 
the  rank  of  the  character.  How  bestial 
and  degrading  at  this  day  seem  many  of 
the  scenes  in  Smollett!  How  coarse  are 
the  ideals  of  Fielding  ! — his  odious  Squire 
Western,  his  odious  Tom  Jones.  What  a 
gallery  of  histrionic  masqueraders  is  thrown 
open  in  the  novels  of  Richardson,  powerful 
as  they  were  once  found  by  the  two  leading 
nations  of  the  earth.  A  popular  writer, 
therefore,  who,  in  order  to  be  popular,  must 
speak  through  novels,  speaks  to  what  is 
least  permanent  in  human  sensibilities. 
That  is  already  to  be  self-degraded.  6>- 
condly^  because  the  novel-reading  class  is 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive  one,  and  be- 
ing, such,  must  count  as  a  large  majority 
amongst  its  members  those  who  are  poor 
in  capacities  of  thinking,  and  arc  pasbively 
resigned  to  the  instinct  of  immediate  plea- 
sure— to  these  the  writer  must  chiefly 
humble  himself ;  he  must  study  their  sym- 
pathies, must  assume  them,  must  give  them 
back.  In  our  days,  he  must  give  them 
back  even  their  own  street  slang ;  so  servile 

•  Ofteo  but  not  so  uniformly  (the  reader  will 
think)  as  the  diction,  because  the  manners  are 
sometimes  not  those  of  the  writer's  own  age,  being 
ingenious  adaptations  to  meet  the  modem  writer's 
conjecti^til  ideas  of  ancient  manners.  The^e,  how- 
ever, (ev«n  in  Sir  Walter  Scott),  arc  precisely  the 
most  mouldering  parts  in  the  entire  architecture, 
being  always  (as,  lor  instance,  in  Jvanhoe)  fantas- 
tic, caricaturod,  and  betraving  the  true  modem 
ground  gleaming  through  the  artificial  tarnish  of 
antiquity.  All  novels,  in  every  language,  are  hur- 
rying to  decay :  and  hurrying  by  tntcnui/  changes 
—were  those  all ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  ever- 
lasting life  and  fertility  of  the  human  mind  is  for 
ever  accelerating  this  hurry  by  tuperHdif^  them, 
t.  e.,  by  an  external  change.  Old  forms,  fading  from 
the  interest,  or  even  from  the  apprehension,  have  no 
chance  at  all  as  against  new  forms  embodying  the 
same  passions.  It  is  only  in  the  grander  passions  of 
poetry,  allying  themselves  with  forms  more  abstract 
and  permanent,  that  such  a  conflict  of  the  old  with 
the  new  is  possible. 
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IB  the  modern  Dorelut^s  de]>endenoe  on  bis 
ronatV/eofanandiencc.  In  Franee,  amongst 
the  Sacs,  &e.,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  give  back  even  the  closest  portraits  of 
obscene  atrocities  that  shun  the  light,  and 
burrow  only  in  the  charnel-houses  of  vast 
manufacturing  towns.     Finally,   the  very 
principle  of  commanding  attention  only  by 
the  interest  of  a  tale,  which  means  the  inte- 
rest of  a  momentary  curiosity  that  is  to 
vanish  for  ever  in  a  sense  of  satiation,  and 
of  a  momentary  suspense  that,  having  once 
<x>llapsed,  can  never  be  rekindled,  is  in  it- 
self a  confession  of  reliance  upon  the  mean- 
'iT  offices  of  the  mind.     The  result  from  all 
which  is — that  to  be  popular  in  the  most 
extensive  walk  of  popularity,  that  is,  as  a 
novelist,  a  writer  must  generally  be  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  self-degraded  by 
sycophancy  to  the  lowest  order  of  minds, 
and    cannot   (except   for  mercenary  pur- 
poses) think  himself  advantageously  placed. 
To  have  missed,  therefore,  this  enormous 
'Expansion  of  the  reading  public,  however 
unfortunate  for  Goldsmith's  purse,  was  a 
;^eat   escape  for  his  intellectual  purity. 
Every  man  has  two-edged  tendencies  lurk- 
ing within  himself,  pointing  in  one  direc- 
tion to  what  will  expand  the  elevating  prin- 
ciples of  his  nature,  pointing  in  another  to 
what  will  tempt  him  to  its  degradation.    A 
mob  is  a  dreadful  audience  for  chafing  and  I 
irritating  the  latent  vulgarisms  of  the  hu- 
man heart.     Exaggeration  and  caricature, 
before  such  a  tribunal,  become  inevitable, 
and  sometimes  almost  a  duty.     The  genial 
but  not  very  delicate  humor  of  Goldsmith 
would  in  such  circumstances  have  slipped, 
by  the  most  natural  of  transitions,  into 
buffoonery  ;  the  unaffected  pathos  of  Gold- 
smith would,  by  a  monster  audience,  have 
been  debauched  into  theatrical  sentimenta- 
lity.    All  the  motions  of  Goldsmith's  na- 
ture moved  in  the  direction  of  the  true, 
the  natural,  the  sweet,  the  gentle.     In  the 
•(uiet  times,  politically  speaking,  through 
which  his  course  of  life  travelled,  he  found 
a  musical  echo  to  the  teu)r  of  his  own 
original  sensibilities — in  the  architecture  of 
European  history,  as  it  unfolded  its  pro- 
portions along  the  line  of  his  own  particular 
o.xpericnoe,  there  was  a  symmetry  with  the 

Sroportions  of  his  own  unpretending  mind, 
lur  revolutionary  age  would  have  unsettled 
his  brain.  The  colossal  movements  of  na- 
tions, from  within  and  from  without ;  the  sor- 
row of  the  times,  which  searches  so  deeply ; 
the  grandeur  of  the  times,  which  aspires  so 
loftily ;  these  forcesi  acting  for  the  last  fifty 


years  by  secret  sympathy  upon  our  foun- 
tains of  thinking  and  impassioned  speciila- 
tion,  have  raised  them  from  depths  never 
visited  by  our  fathers,  into  altitudes  too 
dizxy  for  their  contemplating.  This  gene- 
ration and  the  last,  with  their  dreadful 
records,  would  have  untuned  Goldsmith  for 
writing  in  the  key  that  suited  him  ;  and  tc« 
they  would  have  untuned  for  understandin|^ 
his  music,  had  we  not  learned  to  understand 
it  in  childhood,  before  the  muttering  hurri- 
canes in  the  upper  air  had  begun  to  reach 
our  young  ears,  and  forced  them  away  to 
the  thundering  overhead,  from  the  carolling 
of  birds  amongst  earthly  bowers. 

Goldsmith,  therefore,  as  regards  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  his  own  times,  was  for- 
tunately placed ;  a  thrush  or  a  nightingale 
is  hushed  by  the  thunderings  which   are 
awakening  to  Jove's  eagle.     But  an  author 
stands  in  relation  to  other  influences  than 
political ;  and  some  of  these  are  described 
by  Mr.  Forster  as  peculiarly  unfavorable  to 
comfort  and  respectability  at  the  en  of 
Goldsmith's  novitiate  in  literature.     Will 
Mr.  Forster  excuse  ns  for  quarrelling  with 
his  whole   doctrine  upon  this  subject — a 
subject  and  a  doctrine  continually  forced 
upon  our  attention  in  these  days,  by  the 
extending  lines  of  our  own  literary  order, 
and   continually  refreshed   in  warmth   of 
coloring  by  the  contrast  as  regards  social 
consideration,   between   our  literary^  body 
and  the   corresponding   order  in  France. 
The  questions  arising  have  really  a  general 
interest,  as  well  as  a  special  one,  in  con- 
nexion with  Goldsmith  ;  and  therefore  we 
shall  stir  them  a  little,  not  with  any  view 
of  exhausting  the  philosophy  that  is  appli- 
cable to  the  case,  but  simply  of  amusing 
some   readers,    (since   Pliny's  remark   on 
history  is  mi^ch  more  true  of  literature  or 
literary  gossip,  viz.,  that  *'*' quoquo  modo 
scripta  delectat  ;'*)  and  with  the  more  am- 
bitious purpose   of   recalling   some  other 
readers  ^om  precipitate  conclusions  upon  a 
subject  where  nearly  all  that  is  most  plau- 
sible happens  to  be  most  untrue. 

Mr.  Forster,  in  his  views  upon  the  social 
rights  of  literature,  is  rowing  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  boat  as  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his 
views  upon  the  rights  of  labor.  Each  de- 
nounces, or  by  implication  denounces,  as 
an  oppression  and  a  nuisance,  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  necessity  inalienable  from  the 
economy  and  structure  of  our  society.  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Carlyle  offended  us  all  (or 
all  of  us  that  were  interested  in  social  phi- 
losophy) bj  enlarging  on  a  social  affliction, 
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which  few  indeed  needed  to  see  exposed, 
but  most  men  would  have  rejoiced  to  see 
remedied^  if  it  were  but  on  paper,  and  by 
way  of  tentative  snggestion.  Precisely  at 
that  point,  however,  where  his  aid  was  in- 
voked, Mr.  Carlyle  halted.  So  does  Mr. 
Forster  with  regard  to  his  grievance;  he 
states  it,  and  we  partly  understand  him — 
as  ancient  Pistol  says — '^  we  hear  him  with 
ears  ;'^  and  when  we  wait  for  him  to  go  on, 
saying — "  well,  here's  a  sort  of  evil  in  life, 
how  would  you  redress  it  ?  you've  shown, 
or  you've  made  another  hole  in  the  tin- 
kettle  of  society ;  how  do  you  propose  to 
tinker  it  ?" — behold  !  he  is  suddenly  almost 
silent.  But  this  cannot  be  allowed.  The 
right  to  insist  upon  a  well  known  grievance 
cannot  be  granted  to  that  man  (Mr.  Curlyle, 
for  instance,  or  Mr.  Forster)  who  x^s  it  as 
matter  of  blame  and  denunciation,  unless 
at  the  same  time  ho  points  out  the  methods 
by  which  it  could  have  been  prevented. 
He  that  simply  bemoans  an  evil  has  a  right 
iwto  his  moan,  though  he  should  make  no 
pretensions  to  a  remedy ;  but  he  that  crimi- 
nates— that  imputes  the  evil  as  a  fault — 
that  charges  the  evil  upon  selfishness  or 
neglect  lurking  in  some  alterable  arrange- 
ments of  society,  has  no  right  to  do  so,  un- 
less he  can  instantly  sketch  the  remedy ;  for 
the  very  first  step  by  which  he  could  have 
learned  that  the  evil  involved  a  blame,  the 
first  step  that  could  have  entitled  him  to 
denounce  it  as  a  wrong,  must  have  been 
that  step  which  brought  him  within  the 
knowledge  (wanting  to  everybody  else)  that 
it  admitted  of  a  cure.  A  wrong  it  could 
not  have  been  oven  in  his  eyes,  so  long  as 
it  was  a  necessity,  nor  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint until  the  cure  appeared  to  him  a 
possibility.  And  the  over-riding  motto 
ror  these  parallel  speculations  of  Messrs. 
Carlyle  and  Forster,  in  relation  to  the  frail- 
ties of  our  social  system,  ought  to  have 
been — ^^  Sonabilibus  isgrotamus  malis.^^ 
Unless  with  this  watchword  they  had  no 
right  to  commence  their  crusading  march. 
Curable  evils  justify  clamorous  complaints ; 
the  incurable  justify  only  prayers. 

Why  it  was  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  particu- 
lar, baited  so  steadily  at  the  point  where  his 
work  of  love  was  first  beginning,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess.  As  the  ^^  Statutes  at 
large"  have  not  one  word  against  the  liber- 
ty of  unlicensed  hypothesis,  it  is  conceivable 
that  Mr.  C.  might  have  indulged  a  little  in 
that  agreeable  pastime :  but  this,  he  was 
well  aware,  would  have  brought  him  in  one 
moment  under  tbeiiro  of  Political  Econo* 


nomy,  from  the  whole  vast  line  of  its  mo- 
dem b&tteries.  These  gentlemen,  the  eco- 
nomists, would  have  torn  to  ribbons,  within 
fifteen  minutes,  any  positive  speculation  for 
amending  the  evil.  It  was  better,  there- 
fore, to  keep  within  the  trenches  of  the 
blank  negative,  pointing '  to  everything 
as  tcron^ — ^horribly  wrong,  but  never  hint- 
ing at  the  mysterious  right :  which,  to  this 
day,  we  grieve  to-  say,  remains  as  mysteri-* 
ous  as  ever.* 

Passing  to  Mr.  Forster,  who  (bciog  ca- 
pable of  a  splendor  so  original)  disappoints 
us  most  when  he  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
by  the  most  disagreeable  of  that  gentle- 
man's phraseologi^  forms ;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  a  speculation  twin-sister  to  the 
economic  one  just  noticed — we  beg  to  pre- 
mise, that  in  anything  here  said,  it  is  far 
from  our  wish  to  express  disaffection  to  the 
cause  of  our  literary  brothers.  We  grudge 
them  nothing  that  they  are  ever  likely  to 
get.  We  wish  even  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  see  cause  for  creating  majorais 
in  behalf  of  us  all ;  only  whispering  m  the 
ear  of  that  honorable  House  to  appoint  a 
Benjamin's  portion  to  ourselves — as  the 
parties  who  suggested  the  idea.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  benevolently  bequeathing  larks 
for  dinner  to  all  literary  men,  in  all  time 
coming,  if  the  sky  roust  fall  before  they  can 
bag  our  bequest  ?  We  shall  discuss  Mr. 
Forster's  views,  not  perhaps  according  to 
any  arrangement  of  his,  but  according  to 

*  It  oaght,  by  this  time,  to  be  known  equally 
amongst  governments  and  philosophers— 'that  f^  the 
State  to  promise  with  sincerity  tne  absorption  of 
a  surplus  labor,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  cannot  be 
postulated  as  a  duty  until  it  can  first  be  demonstrated 
as  a  possibility.  This  was  forgotten,  however,  by 
Mr.  C.,  whose  vehement  complaints,  that  the  arable 
field,  without  a  ploughman,  should  be  in  one  county, 
whilst  m  anotner  county  was  the  stout  plougn- 
man  without  a  field ;  axxl  sometimes  (which  was 
worse  still),  that  the  surplus  ploughmen  should  far 
outnumber  the  surplus  fields^  certainly  proceeded  on. 
the  secret  assumption  that  all  this  was  within  the 
remedial  powers  of  the  State.  The  same  doctrine 
was  more  openly  avowed  by  various  sections  of  our 
radicals,  who  (in  their  occasionally  insolent  petitions 
to  Parliament)  many  times  asserted  that  one  main 
use  and  flmction  of  a  government  was — to  find  work 
for  everybody.  At  length  [Februarv  and  March, 
1848],  we  see  this  doctrine  solemnljr  adopted  by  a 
French  body  of  rulers,  self-appointed,  indeed,  or  per- 
haps appointed  by  their  wives,  and  so  far  sure,  in  a 
few  weeks,  to  be  answerable  for  nothing ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  lulopting  it  as  a  practical  niiderlaking^ 
in  the  lawyer's  sens&  and  by  no  means  as  a  mere 
gaiety  of  rhetoric.  Meantime,  they  themselves  will 
be  "  broken"  before  they  will  have  had  time  for  be- 
ing reproached  with  broken  promises ;  though  nci- 
thft  IVacture  is  likely  to  require  much  above  the 
length  of  a  quarantine. 
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tho  order  in  which  they  oome  baek  to  our 
own  remembrance. 

Goldsmith^s  period,  Mr.  F.  thinks,  was 
bad — not  merely  by  the  transitional  misfor- 
tune (before  notioed)  of  coming  too  late  for 
the  patron,  and  too  soon  for  the  public, 
(which  is  Uie  compound  ill-luck  of  being  a 
day  after  one  fair,  and  a  month  too  soon  for 
the  next) — but  also  by  some  co-operation 
in  this  evil  destiny  through  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  authors  themselves  (p.  70). 
Not  ^'  the  circumstances"  only  of  authors 
were  damaged,  but  tho  '^  literary  character" 
itself.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that.  But,  ^ 
long  as  they  did  not  commit  murder,  we 
have  a  great  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of 
authors.  If  ever  the  "  benefit  of  clergy" 
could  be  fairly  pleaded,  it  might  have  been 
by  Grub  Street  for  petty  larceny.  The 
^*  clergy"  they  surely  could  have  pleaded  ; 
and  the  call  for  larceny  was  so  audible  in 
their  condition,  that  in  them  it  might  be 
'  called  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
surely  was  not  implanted  in  man  to  be  dis- 
obeyed. One  word  allow  us  to  say  on  these 
three  topics :  1 .  The  condition  of  the  literary 
body  in  its  hard-working  section  at  the  time 
when  Goldsmith  belonged  to  it.  2.  Upon 
the  condition  of  that  body  in  England  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
body  in  France.  3.  Upon  the  conaition  of 
the  body  in  relation  to  patronage  purely 
pohticaL 

1.  The  pauperized  (or  Grub  Street)  sec- 
tion of  the  literary  body,  at  the  date  of 
Goldsmith's  taking  service  amongst  it,  was 
(in  Mr.  Forster's  estimate)  at  its  very  low- 
est point  of  depression.  And  one  comic 
presumption  in  nivor  of  that  notion  we  our- 
selves remember ;  viz. ,  that  Smart,  the  prose 
translator  of  Horace,  and  a  well-built  scho- 
lar, actually  let  himself  out  to  a  monthly 
journal  on  a  regular  lease  of  ninety-nine 
years.*  What  could  move  the  rapacious 
publisher  to  draw  the  lease  for  this  mon- 
strous term  of  years,  we  cannot  conjecture. 
Surely  the  villain  might  have  been  content 
with  threescore  years  and  ten.  But  think, 
reader,  of  noor  Smart  two  years  after,  upon 
another  publisher's  applying  to  him  vainly 
for  contributions,  and  angrily  demanding 
what  possible  obieotion  could  be  made  to 
offers  so  liberal,  beinff  reduced  to  answer — 
*^  no  objection,  sir,  whatever,  except  an  un- 
expired term  of  ninety-seven  yean  yet  to 


*  When  wridng  this  paiiage,  we  werenot  aware, 
(as  we  now  are)  that  Mr.  Fdrrter  had  himself  noticed 
thecase. 


run."  The  bookseller  saw  that  he  must  not 
apply  again  in  that  century ;  and,  in  fact, 
Smart  could  no  longer  let  himself,  but  must 
be  sublet  (if  let  at  all)  by  the  original  les- 
see. Query  now — was  Smart  entitled  to 
vote  as  a  freeholder,  and  Smart's  children 
(if  any  were  bom  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease)  would  they  be  serfs,  and  a^scripti 
prelo  ?  Goldsmith's  own  terms  of  self-con- 
veyance to  Griffiths — the  terms  we  mean  on 
which  he  "  conveyed''  his  person  and  ^free 
agency  to  the  uses  of  the  said  Griffiths  (or 
his  assigns  ?) — do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  dignified  than  Smart's  in  the 
quality  of  the  conditions j  though  considera- 
bly so  in  the  duration  of  the  term  ;  Gold- 
smith's lease  being  only  for  one  year,  and 
not  for  ninety-nine,  so  that  he  had  (as  the 
readw  perceives)  a  dear  ninety-eight  years 
at  his  own  disposal.  We  suspect  that  poor 
Oliver,  in  his  guileless  heart,  never  congrata- 
lated  himself  on  having  made  a  more  felici- 
tous bargain.  Indeed,  it  was  not  so  bad, 
if  everything  be  considered  ;  Goldsmith's 
situation  at  tho  time  was  bad ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  lease  (otherwise  monstrous) 
was  not  bad.  He  was  to  have  lodging,  boardf, 
and  '^  a  small  salary,"  very  small,  we  suspect ; 
and  in  return  for  all  these  blessings,  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  sit  at  a  table,  to  work 
hard  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until 
2  p.  M.  (at  which  elegant  hour  we  presume 
that  the  parenthesis  of  dinner  occurred), 
but  also — which,  not  being  an  article  in  the 
lease,  might  have  been  set  aside,  on  a  mo- 
tion before  the  King's  Bench — to  endure 
without  mutiny  the  correction  and  revisal 
of  all  his  MSS.  by  Mrs.  Griffiths,  wife  to  Dr. 
G.  the  lessee.  This  affliction  of  Mrs.  Dr.  G. 
surmounting  his  shoulders,  and  controllinff 
his  pen,  seems  to  us  not  at  all  less  dreadfm 
than  that  of  Sinbad  when  indorsed  with  the 
old  man  of  the  sea  ;  and  we,  in  Goldsmith's 
place,  should  certainly  have  tried  how  far 
Sinbad's  method  of  abating  the  nuisance 
had  lost  its  efficacy  by  time,  viz.,  the  tempt- 
ing our  oppressor  to  get  drunk  once  or  twice 
a  day,  and  then  suddenly  throwing  Mrs.  Dr. 
G.  off  her  perch.  From  that  ^^  bad  emi- 
nence," which  she  had  audaciously  usurped, 
what  harm  could  there  be  in  thus  dismount- 
ing this  ''  old  woman  of  the  sea  .^"  And 
as  to  an  occasional  thump  or  so  on  the  head, 
which  Mrs.  Dr*  G.  might  have  caught  in 
tumbling,  that  was  her  look-out ;  and  might 
besides  have  improved  her  style.  For  really 
now,  if  the  candid  reader  will  belipvc  us, 
we  know  Jt  ease,  odd  certainly,  but  very 
trM)  where  a  young  man,  an  author  by 
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trade/  wbo  wrote  pretty  well,  happening  to 
tumble  oat  of  a  mret-floor  in  London,  was 
afterwards  observed  to  grow  very  perplexed 
and  almost  nnintelligible  in  bis  style  ;  until 
some  years  later,  baving  tbe  good  fortune 
(like  Wallenstein  at  Vienna)  to  tumble  out 
of  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window,  be  sligbtly 
fractured  bis  skull,  but  on  tbe  other  band, 
recovered  tbe  brilliancy  of  bis  long  fractur- 
ed style*  Some  people  there  are  of  our  ac- 
quaintance wbo  would  need  to  tumble  out 
of  the  attic  story  before  they  could  seriously 
improve  their  style. 

Certainly  these  conditions — the  bard 
work,  tbe  being  diained  by  tbe  leg  to  the 
writing-table,  and  above  all,  the  havii^ 
one's  pen  chained  to  that  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Grii^ 
fiths,  do  seem  to  countenance  Mr.  F.'s  idea, 
that  Goldsmith's  period  was  the  purgatory 
of  authors.  And  we  freely  confess — that  ex- 
cepting Smart's  ninety-nine  years'  lease,  or 
the  contract  between  the  Devil  and  Dr. 
Faustus,  we  never  heard  of  a  harder  bar- 

?dn  driven  with  any  literary  man.  Smart, 
austus,  and  Goldsmith,  were  clearly  over- 
reached. Yet,  after  all,  was  this  treatment 
in  any  important  point  (excepting  as  re- 
gards Dr.  Faustus)  worse  than  that  given 
to  the  whole  college  of  Grub  Street,  in  tbe 
days  of  Popel  The  first  edition  of  tbe 
Dunciad  dates  from  1727;  Goldsmith's 
matriculation  in  Grub  Street  dates  from  1757 
-^just  thirty  years  later ;  which  is  one  ge- 
neration. And  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Goldsmith,  at  this  time  in  bis  twenty- 
ninth  year,  was  simply  an  usher  at  an  ob- 
scure boarding-school ;  bad  never  practised 
writing  for  the  press ;  and  bad  not  even 
himself  any  faith  at  all  in  his  own  capacity 
for  wiiting.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  we 
have  on  Goldsmith's  own  authority,  that 
until  bis  thirtieth  year  (that  is,  the  year 
spent  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths)  it  never 
entered  into  his  bead  that  literature  was  bis 
natural  vocation.  That  vanity,  which  has 
been  so  uncandidlv  and  sometimes  so  falsely 
attributed  to  Goldsmith,  was  compatible, 
we  see,  if  at  all  it  existed,  with  the  humblest 
estimate  of  himself.  Still,  however  much 
this  deepens  our  regard  for  a  man  of  so 
much  genius  united  with  so  much  simplicity 
and  unassumingness — ^humility  would  not 
be  likely  to  raise  bis  salary ;  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  bis  own  want  of  self-esteem 
would  reasonably  operate  on  tbe  terms  of- 

*  His  name  began  with  A,  and  ended  with  N ; 
there  are  bat  tfaiee  more  letters  in  the  name,  and  if 
donbc  ariaet  upon  oorttory,  in  the  public  mind,  we 
■hall  puWsh  tbem. 


fered  by  Crriffiths.  A  man,who  regarded  him- 
self as  little  more  than  an  amanuensis,  could 
not  expect  much  better  wages  than  an  under- 
gardener,  which  perhaps  be  had.  And, 
weighing  all  this,  we  see  little  to  have  altera 
ed  in  tbe  lease — that  was  fair  enough  ;  only 
as  regarded  tbe  execution  of  the  lease,  we 
really  must  have  protested,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, against  Mrs.  Doctor  Griffiths. 
That  woman  would  have  broken  tbe  back 
of  a  camel,  which  must  be  supposed  tougher 
than  the  heart  of  an  usher.  There  we  should 
have  made  a  ferocious  stand ;  and  should 
have  struck  for  much  higher  wages,  before 
we  could  have  brought  our  mind  to  think  of 
a  capitulation.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  this  year  of  bumble  servitude  was  not 
only  (or,  as  if  by  accident)  tbe  epoch  of 
GoldsmiUi's  intellectual  development,  but 
abo  the  occasion  of  it.  Nay,  if  all  were 
known,  perhaps  it  mtty  have  been  to  Mni. 
Doctor  Griffiths  in  particular,  that  wo  owe 
that  revolution  in  his  self-estimation  which 
made  Goldsmith  an  author  by  deliberate 
choice.  Haff-ridden  every  day,  be  must 
have  plunged  and  kicked  violently  to  break 
loose  from  this  harness ;  but,  not  impossi- 
bly, tbe  very  effort  of  contending  with  tbe 
hag,  when  brought  into  collision  with  his 
natural  desire  to  soothe  the  bag,  and  the 
inevitable  counter-impulse  in  any  continued 
practice  of  composition,  toward  the  satisfao- 
tion  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  reason  and 
taste,  must  have  furnished  a  most  salutary 
paiattra  for  the  education  of  bis  literary 
powers.  When  one  lives  at  Rome,  one 
must  do  as  they  do  at  Rome ;  when  one 
lives  with  a  hag,  one  must  accommodate 
one's  self  to  haggish  caprices ;  besides,  that 
once  in  a  month  the  hag  might  bo  right ; 
or,  if  not,  and  supposing  her  always  in  the 
wrong,  which  perbaj>s  is  too  mudi  to  assume 
even  of  Mrs.  Dr.  G.,  that  would  but  mul- 
tiply the  difficulties  of  reconciling  ker  de* 
mands  with  tbe  demands  of  the  general 
reader  and  of  Goldsmith's  own  judgment. 
And  in  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties 
would  lie  the  very  value  of  this  rough  Spar- 
tan education.  Rope-dancing  cannot  be 
very  agreeable  in  its  elementary  lessons; 
but  it  must  be  a  capital  process  for  calling 
out  the  agilities  that  slumber  in  a  man's 
legs. 

Still,  though  these  hardships  turned  out 
10  beneficiaUv  to  Goldsmith's  intellectual 
interests,  and  consequently  so  much  to  the 
advantage  of  all  wbo  have  since  delighted 
in  his  works,  not  the  less  on  that  account 
they  were  Juurdsbips,  and  hardships  that 
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imposed  heavy  degradation.  So  far,  there- 
fore, they  would  seem  to  justify  Mr.  For- 
ster's  characterisation  of  Groldsmith's  pe- 
riod by  comparison  with  Addison's  period* 
on  the  one  side,  and  our  own  on  the  other. 
But,  on  better  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  theory  is  sustained  only  by  an  un- 
fair selection  of  the  antithetic  objects  in 
the  comparison.  Compare  Addison's  age 
generally  with  Goldsmith'fr-^-authors,  pros- 
perous or  unprosperous,  in  ea<^  age  taken 
indiscriminately — and  the  two  ages  will  be 
found  to  offer  '^  much  of  a  muchness."  But, 
if  you  take  the  paupers  of  one  generation 
to  contrast  with  the  grandees  of  another, 
how  is  there  any  justice  in  the  result  ? 
Goldsmith  at  starting  was  a  penniless  man. 
Except  by  random  accidents  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  a  rope,  in  case  he 
had  fancied  himself  in  want  of  such  a  thing. 
Addison,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  son  of  a 
tolerably  rich  man ;  lived  gaily  at  a  most 
aristocratic  college  (Magdalen),  in  a  most 
aristocratic  university;  formed  early  and 
brilliant  connexions  with  the  political  party 
that  were  magnificently  preponderant  until 
the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne ;  travel- 
led on  the  Continent,  not  as  a  pedestrian 
mendicant,  housing  with  owls,  and  thank- 
ful for  the  bounties  of  a  village  fair,  but 
with  the  appointments  and  introductions  of 
a  young  nobleman ;  and  became  a  secretary 
of  state  not  by  means  of  his  ''  delicate  hu- 
mor," as  Mr.  Forster  chooses  to  suppose, 
but  through  splendid  patronage,  and  (speak- 
ing Hibemici)  through  a  *'*'  strong  back." 
His  bad  verses,  his  Blenheim,  his  Cato,  in 
later  days,  and  other  rubbish,  had  been  the 
only  part  of  his  works  that  aided  his  rise ; 
and  even  these  would  have  availed  him  lit- 
tle, had  he  not  originally  possessed  a  locut 
standiy  from  which  he  could  serve  his  artil- 
leries of  personal  flattery  with  commanding 
effect,  and  could  profit  by  his  successes.  As 
to  the  really  exquisite  part  of  his  writings, 
that  did  him  no  yeoman's  service  at  all, 
nor  could  have  done  ;  for  he  was  a  made 
man,  and  had  almost  received  notice  to 
quit  this  world  of  prosperous  whiggery  be- 
fore he  had  finished  those  exquisite  prose 
miscellanies.  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Prior,  &o., 
all  owed  their  social  positions  to  early  ac- 
cidents of  good  connexions  and  sometimes 

*  If  Addison  !died  (as  we  think  he  did)  in  1717, 
then,  becaoae  Gk)]dsmith  commenced  authorship  in 
1757,  tliere  would  be  forty  years  between  the  two 
periods.  Bat,  as  it  would  be  fhirer  to  measare  from 
the  centre  of  Addison's  literary  career,  f.  «.,  ftom 
1707,  the  difierence  woold  be  joic  half  a  century. 


of  luck,  which  would  not  indeed  have  sup- 
plied the  place  of  personal  merit,  but  which 
gave  lustre  and  effect  to  merit  where  it  ex- 
isted in  strength.  There  were  authors,  quite 
as  poor  as  Goldsmith  in  the  Addisonian 
age ;  there  were  authors  quite  as  rich  as 
Pope,  Steele,  &c.,  in  Goldsmith's  age,  and 
having  the  same  social  standing.  Gold- 
rmith  struggled  with  so  much  distress,  not 
because  his  period  was  more  inauspicioua, 
but  because  his  connexions  and  starting  ad- 
vantages were  incomparably  less  important. 
His  profits  were  so  trivial  because  his  capi- 
tal was  next  to  none. 

So  far,   as  regards  the  comparison  be- 
tween Goldsmith's  age  and  the  one  imme- 
diately before  it.     But  now,  as  regards  the 
comparison  with  our  own,  removed  by  two 
generations—can  it  be  said  truly  that  the 
literary  profession  has  risen  in  estimation, 
or  is  rising  ?     There  is  a  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing such  an  appraisement ;  and  from  dif- 
ferent minds  there  would  proceed  very  dif- 
ferent appraisements;  and  even  from  the 
same  mind,  surveying  the  case  at  different 
stations.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  a  greater 
breadth  of  social  respectability  catches  the 
eye  on  looking  carelesslv  over  the  body  of 
our  modem  literati,  which  may  be  owing 
chiefly  to  the  large  increase  of  gentlemen 
that  in  our  day  have  entered  the  field  of 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hacks 
and  handicraftsmen  whom  the  shallow  edu- 
cation of  newspaper  journalism  has  intro- 
duced to  the  press,  and  whom  poverty  com- 
pels to  labora  not  meriting  the  name  of 
literature,  are  correspondingly   expanding 
their  files.     There  is,  however,  one  reason 
from  analogy,  which  may  incline  us  to  sup- 
pose that  a  higher  consideration  is  now  ge- 
nerally conceded  to  the  purposes  of  litera- 
ture, and  consequently,  a  juster  estimate 
made  of  the  persons  who  minister  to  those 
purposes.      Literature — provided    we   use 
that  word  not  for  the  mere  literature  of 
knowledge,  but  for  the  literature  of  power — 
using  it  for  literature  as  it  speaks  to  what 
is  genial  in  mati,  viz. — to  the  human  spirit^ 
and  not  for  literature  (falsely  so  called), 
as  it  speaks  to  the  meagre  understanding — 
is  a  fine  art ;  and  not  onlv  so,  it  is  the  su- 
preme of  the  fine  arts ;  nobler,  for  instance, 
potentially,  than  painting,  or  sculpture,  or 
architecture.    Now,  all  the  fine  arts,  that 
popularly  are  called  auchj  have  risen  in  es- 
teem within  the  last  generation.    The  most 
aristocratic  of  men  will  now  ask  into  his 
own  society  an  artist,  whom  fifty  years  ago 
he  would  nave  transferred  to  the  house- 
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steward's  table.  And  why  ?  Not  simply 
because  more  attention  having  been  direct- 
ed to  the  arts,  more  notoriety  has  gathered 
about  the  artist ;  for  that  sort  of  eclat  would 
not  work  any  durable-  change ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  interest  in  the  arts  having  gradu- 
ally become  much  more  of  an  enlightened 
interest,  the  public  has  been  slowly  trained 
to  fix  its  attention  upon  the  intellect  which 
is  pre-supposed  in  the  arts,  rather  than 
upon  the  offices  of  pleasure  to  which  they 
minister.  The  fine  arts  have  now  come  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  powers  that  are  to 
mould,  than  as  luxuries  that  are  to  embel- 
lish. And  it  has  followed  that  artists  are 
valued  more  by  the  elaborate  agencies 
which  they  guide,  than  by  the  fugitive  sen- 
sations of  wonder  or  sympathy  which  they 
evoke. 

Now  this  is  a  change  honorable  to  both 
sides.     The.  public  has  altered  its  estimate 
of  certain  men  ;  and  yet  has  not  been  able 
to  do  so,  without  previouslv  enlarging  its 
idea  of  the   means  through  which   those 
men  operate.    It  could  not  elevate  the  men, 
without  previously  elevating  itself.     But,  if 
so,  then,  in  correcting  their  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts,  the  public  must  simultaneously 
have  corrected  their  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture :  because,  whether  men  hi^ve  or  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  litera- 
ture as  a  fine  art,  this  they  must  have  felt, 
vis.,  that  literature  in  its  more  genial  func- 
tions, works  by  the  very  same  organs  as  the 
liberal  arts,  speaks  to  the  same  heart,  ope- 
rates through  the  same  compound  nature, 
and   educates  the   same   deep  sympathies 
with  mysterious  ideals  of  beauty.     There 
lies   the   province  of  the  arts  usually  ac- 
knowledged as  fine  or  liberal :  there  lies  the 
province  of  fine  or  liberal  literature.     And 
with  justifiable  pride  a  Httirateur  may  say 
— that  his  fine  art  wields  a  sceptre  more  po- 
tent than  any  other  ;  literature  is  more  po- 
tent than  other  fine  arts,  because  deeper  in 
its  impressions  according  to  the  usual  tenor 
of  human  sensibilities ;  because  more  ex- 
tensivCj  in  the  degree  that  books  are  more 
diffused  than  pictures  or  statues  ;  because 
more  dttfabky  in  the  degree  that  language  is 
durable  beyond  marble  or  canvass,  and  in 
the  d^ree  that  vicarious  powers  are  opened 
to  books  for  renewing  their  phoenix  im- 
mortality through  unlimited  translations ; 
powers  denied  to  painting  except  through 
copies  that  are  feeble,  and  denied  to  sculp- 
ture exoept  through  casts  that  are  costly. 

We  infer  that,  as  the  fine  arts  have  been 
rising,  litermliire  (on  tbe  secret  feeling  that 


essentially  it  moves  by  the  same  powers) 
must  also  have  been  rising ;  that,  as  the 
arts  will  continue  to  rise,  literature  will 
continue  to  rise  ;  and  that  in  both  cases  the 
men,  the  ministers,  must  ascend  in  social 
consideration  as  the  things,  the  ministra- 
tions ascend.  But  there  is  another  form  in 
which  the  same  result  offers  itself  to  our 
notice;  and  this  should  naturally  be  the 
last  paragraph  in  this  section  1 ;  but,  as  we 
have  little  room  to  spare,  it  may  do  equally 
well  as  the  first  paragraph  in  section  2, 
viz.,  on  the  condition  of  our  own  literary 
body  by  comparison  with  the  same  body  in 
France. 

2.  Who  were  the  people  amongst   our- 
selves that  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury chiefly  came  forward  as  undervaluers 
of  literature  ?     They  belonged  to  two  very 
different  classes — the  aristocracy  and  the 
commercial  body,  who  agreed  in  the  thing, 
but  on  very  diffsrent  impulses.     To  the 
mercantile  man  the  author  was  an  object  of 
ridicdle,  from  natural  poverty ;  natural,  be- 
cause there  was  no  regular  connexion  be- 
tween literature  and  any  mode  of  money- 
making.     By  accident  the  author  might  not 
be  poor,  but  professionally  or  according  to 
amy  obvious  opening  for  an  income  he  was. 
Poverty  was  the   badge  of  all  his  tribe. 
Amongst  the  aristocracy  the  instinct  of  con- 
tempt or  at  least  of  slight  regard  towards 
literature  was  supported  by  the  irrelation 
of  literature  to  the  state.     Aristocracy  itself 
was  the  flower  and  fruitage  of  the  state  ;  a 
nobility  was  possible  only  in  the  ratio  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence   developed  for 
social  results  ;  so  that  a  poor  and  unpopu- 
lous  [nation  cannot  create  a  great  aristo* 
cracy ;  the  flower  and  foliation  must  be  in 
relation  to  the  stem  and  the  radix  out  of 
which  they  germinate.     Inevitably,  there- 
fore, a  nobility  so  great  as  the  English — 
that  not  in  pride  but  in  the  mere  logic  of 
its  political  relations,  felt  its  order  to  be  a 
sort  of  heraldic  shield,  charged  with   the 
trophies  and  ancestral  glories  of  the  nation 
— could  not  but  in  its  public  scale  of  appre- 
ciation estimate  every  profession  and  rank 
of  men  by  the  mode  of  their  natural  con- 
nexion with  the  state.     Law  and  arms,  for 
instance,  were  honored,  not  because  'any 
capricious  precedent  had  been  established 
of  a  title  to  public  honor  in  favor  of  those 
professions,  but  because  through  their  es- 
sential functions  they  opened  for  themselves 
a  permanent  necessity  of  introsusception 
into  the  organism  of  the  state.     A  great 
law-oflioer,  a  great  military  leader,  a  popu- 
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lar  admiral,  U  already,  by  virtue  of  his 
fanctioDs,  a  noble  in  men's  account,  whether 
you  gave  or  refused  him  a  title;  and  in 
sach  cases  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
an  aristocratic  state  to  confer,  or  even  im- 
pose, the  title,  lest  the  disjunction  of  the 
virtual  nobility  from  the  titular  should 
gradually  disturb  the  estimate  of  the  latter. 
But  literature,  by  its  very  grandeur,  is  de- 
graded socially;  for  its  relations  are  es- 
sentially cosmopolitan,  or,  speaking  more 
strictly,  not  cosmopolitan,  which  might 
mean  to  all  other  peoples  considered  as  na- 
tional states,  whereas  literature  has  no  re- 
lation to  any  sections  or  social  schisms 
amongst  men — its  relations  are  to  the  race. 
In  proportion  as  any  literary  work  rises  in 
its  pretensions ;  for  instance,  if  it  works  by 
the  highest  forms  of  passion,  its  fdsus — its 
natural  effort — ^is  to  address  the  race,  and 
not  any  individual  nation.  That  it  found  a 
bar  to  this  nistUy  in  a  limited  language,  was 
but  an  accident :  the  essential  relations  of 
every  great  intellectual  work  are  to  those 
capacities  in  man  by  which  he  tends  to 
brotherhood,  and  not  to  those  by  wnich  he 
tends  to  alienation.  Man  is  ever  coming 
nearer  to  agreement,  ever  narrowing  his 
differences,  notwithstanding  that  the  inter- 
space may  cost  an  eternity  to  traverse. 
Where  the  agreement  is,  not  where  the  dif- 
ference is,  in  the  centre  of  man's  affinities, 
not  of  his  repulsions,  ikereYicBthe  magnetic 
centre  towards  which  all  poetry  that  is  po- 
tent, and  all  philosophy  that  is  faithful,  are 
eternally  travelling  by  natural  tendency. 
Consequently,  if  indirectly  literature  may 
hold  a  patriotic  value  as  a  gay  plumage  in 
the  cap  of  a  nation,  directly,  and  by  a  far 
deeper  tendency,  literature  is  essentially 
alien.  A  poet,  a  book,  a  system  of  reli- 
gion, belongs  to  the  nation  best  qualified 
for  appreciating  their  powers  and  not  to  the 
nation  that,  perhaps  by  accident,  cave  them 
birth.  How,  then,  is  it  wonderful  that  an 
intense  organ  of  the  social  principle  in  a 
nation,  vi«.,  a  nobility,  should  fail,  in  their 
professional  diaracter,  to  ra  e  highly,  or 
even  to  recognise  as  having  any  proper  ex- 
istence, a  fine  art  which  is  by  tendency  anti- 
social (anti-social  in  this  sense,  that  what  it 
seeks,  it  seeks  by  transcending  all  social 
barriers  and  separations)  ^  Yet  it  u  re- 
markable that  in  England,  where  the  aris- 
tocracy for  three  centuries  (16th,  17th, 
18th)  paid  so  little  honor,  in  their  puUio  or 
corporate  capacity,  to  literature,  privately 
they  honored  it  with  a  rare  courtesy.  That 
same  grandee,  who  would  have  looked  upon 


Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  Selden,  or  Hobbes, 
as  an  audacious  intruder,  if  occupying  any 
prominent  station  at  a  State  festival,  would 
have  received  him  with  a  kind  of  filial  reve- 
rence in  his  own  mansion  ;  for  in  this  place, 
as  having  no  national  reference,  as  saored 
to  hospitality,  which  regards  the  human  tie, 
and  not  the  civic  tie,  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  regard  the  man  of  letters  in  his  cosmo- 
politan character.  And  on  the  same  in- 
stinct, a  prince  in  the  very  meanest  State 
would,  in  a  State-pageant  commemorating 
the  national  honors,  assign  a  distinguished 

Elace  to  the  national  high-admiral,  though 
e  were  the  most  stupid  of  men,  and  womd 
utterly  neglect  the  stranger  Columbus.  But 
in  his  own  palace,  and  at  his  own  table,  he 
would  perhaps  invert  this  order  of  pre- 
cedency, and  would  place  Columbus  at  his 
own  right  hand. 

Some  such  principle,  as  is  here  explained, 
did  certainly  prevail  in  the  practice  (whether 
eonsdously  perceived  or  not  in  the  philo- 
sophy) of  that  England  which  extended 
througb  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies.    First  in  the  eighteenth  century  all 
honor  to  literature  under  any  relation  be- 
gan to  give  way.     And  why  ?     Because  ex- 
panding politics,  expanding  partisanship, 
and  expanding  journalism,  then  first  called 
into  the  field  of  literature  an  inferior  class 
of  laborers.     Then  first  it  was  that,  from 
the  noblest  of  professions,  literature  became 
a  trade.     Literature  it  was  that  gave  the 
first  wound  to  literature  ;  the  hack  scribbler 
it  was  that  first  degraded  the  lofty  literary 
artist.     For  a  century  and  a  half  we  have 
lived  under  the  shade  of  this  fatal  Revolu- 
tion.    But,  however  painful  such  a  state  of 
things  may  be  to  the  keen  sensibilities  of 
men  pursuing  the  finest  of  vocations — car- 
rying forward  as  inheritors  from  past  gene- 
rations the  eternal  chase  after  truth,  and 
power,  and  beauty — still  we  must  hold  that 
the  dishonor  to  literature  has  issued  from 
internal  sources  proper  to  herself,  and  not 
from  without.  The  nobility  of  England  have 
for  three  and  a  half  centuries  personally 
practised  literature  as  an  elevated  accom- 
plishment :  our  r'oyal  and  nobler  authors  aro 
numerous  ;  and  they  would  have  continued 
the  same  cordial  attentions  to  the  literary 
body,  had  that  body  maintained  the  same 
honorable  composition.     But  a  litterateur 
simply  a$  sudi,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  dis- 
tinguish with  favor  ^  once,  but  not  now,  he 
was  liable  to  no  misjudgment.    Once  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  man  of  some  genius   or 
at  the  least,  of  unusual  scholarship.     Now' 
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on  the  contrary,  a  mob  of  traitors  \kKYe 
mingled  with  true  men ;  and  ^e  loyal 
perish  with  the  disloyal,  because  it  is  im- 
possible in  a  mob,  so  rast  and  fluctuating, 
for  the  artillory  of  avenging  scorn  to  select 
its  yiotims 

All  this,  bitter  in  itself,  has  become  more 
bitter  from  the  contrast  furnished  by  France. 
We  know  that  literature  has  long  been  mis- 
appreciated  amongst  ourselves.  In  France 
it  has  long  been  otherwise  appreciated — 
-more  advantageously  appreciated.  And  we 
infer  that  therefore  it  is  in  France  more 
wisely  appreciated.  But  this  does  not  follolr. 
We  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  valu- 
ation of  literature  in  P  ranee,  or  at  least  of 
current  literature,  and  as  it  shows  itself  in 
the  treatment  of  literary  men,  is  unsound, 
extravagant,  and  that  it  rests  upon  a  basis 
originally  false.  Simply  to  have  been  the 
translator  from  the  English  of  some  prose 
book,  a  history,  or  a  memoir,  neither  requir- 
ing nor  admitting  any  display  of  mastery 
over  the  resources  of  language,  conferred, 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  so  ad- 
vantageous a  position  in  society  upon  one 
whom  we  English  should  view  as  a  literary 
scrub  or  meonanic  drudge,  that  we  really 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  laws  of  France 
and  the  court  ceremonies  to  reflect  this 
feature  of  public  manners.  Naturally,  for 
instance,  any  man  honored  so  preposte- 
rously ought  in  law  to  have  eujoyed,  in 
right  of  his  book,  the  jus  triwm  liber  arum  j 
and  perpetual  immunity  from  taxes.  Or 
again,  as  regards  ceremonial  honors,  on  any 
fair  scale  of  proportions,  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  that  to  any  man  who  had  gone 
into  a  fourth  edition,  the  royal  sentinels 
should  present  arms;  that  to  the  author 
of  a  successful  tragedy,  the  guard  should 
everywhere  turn  out ;  and  that  an  epic  poet, 
if  ever  such  a  difficult  birth  should  make  its 
epiphany  in  Paris,  must  look  to  have  his 
approach  towards  a  eoir^  announced  by  a 
salvo  of  a  hundred  and  one  guns. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
the  illustrative  details  of  this  monstrous 
anomaly  in  French  society.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  its  cause — as  sufficiently  ex- 
plaining why  it  is  that  no  imitation  of  such 
absmrditics  can  or  ought  to  prosper  in  Eng- 
land. The  same  state  of  things  under  a 
different  modification,  takes  place  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  from  the  very  same  cause.  Is 
it  not  monstrous,  or  was  it  not  until  within 
recent  days,  to  find  every  German  city 
drawing  the  pedantic  materials,  and  the 
pedantic  interest  of  its  staple  eonversation 


from  the  systems  and  the  conflicts  of  a  few 
rival  academic  professors }  Generally  these 
paramount  lords  of  German  conversation, 
that  swayed  its  movements  this  way  or  that, 
as  a  lively  bteese  sways  a  corn-field,  were 
metaphysicians ;  Fichte,  for  instance,  and 
Hegel.  These  were  the  arid  sands  that 
bibulously  absorbed  all  the  perennial  gush- 
ings  of  German  enthusiasm.  France  of  the 
last  century  and  the  modem  Germany  were 
as  to  this  point  on  the  same  level  of  foolish- 
ness, fiut  France  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  liberality.  For  seneral 
literature  furnishes  topics  a  thousand  times 
more  mceful  and  fitted  to  blend  with  so- 
cial pleasure  than  the  sapless  problems  of 
ontological  systems  meant  only  for  scholaa- 
tic  use. 

But  what  then  was  the  cause  of  this  sodal 
deformitv  ?  Whv  was  literature  allowed 
eventually  to  disngure  itself  by  disturbing 
the  natural  currents  of  conversation,  to  make 
itself  odious  by  usurpation,  and  thus  virtu- 
ally to  operate  as  a  mode  of  pedantry  ?  It 
was  because  in  neither  land  had  the  people 
any  power  of  free  discussion.  It  was  be- 
cause every  question  growing  out  of  religion, 
or  connecting  itself  with  laws,  or  with  go 
vemment,  or  with  governors,  with  political 
interests  or  politi^  machineries,  or  with 
judicial  courts,  was  an  interdicted  theme. 
The  mind  sought  in  despair  for  some  free 
area  wide  enough  to  allow  of  boundless 
openings  for  individualities  of  sentiment — 
human  enough  to  sustain  the  interests  of 
festive  discussion.  That  open  area,  was 
found  in  books.  In  Paris  to  talk  of  politics 
was  to  talk  of  the  king ;  VUat  c^est  moi  ; 
to  talk  of  the  king  in  any  spirit  of  discus- 
sion, to  talk  of  that  Jupiter  optimut  moacimti^, 
from  whom  all  fountains  flowed  of  good  and 
evil  things,  before  whom  stood  the  two 
golden  umiP,  one  filled  with  kttres  de  cachet 
— the  other  with  crosses,  pensions,  offices, 
what  was  it  but  to  dance  on  the  margin  of 
a  volcano,  or  to  swim  cotillions  in  the  suo- 
tion  of  a  maelstrom  ?  Hence  it  was  that 
literature  became  the  only  safe  colloquial 
subject  of  a  general  nature  in  old  France ; 
hence  it  was  that  literature  furnbhed^  the 
only  ^'  open  questions ;"  and  hence  it  ii 
that  the  mode  and  the  expression  of  honor 
to  literature  in  France  has  continued  to  this 
hour  tainted  with  false  and  histrionic  feel- 
ing, because  originally  it  grew  up  from  spu- 
rious roots,  prospered  unnaturally  upon 
deep  abuses  in  the  system,  and  at  this  day 
(so  far  as  it  still  lingers)  memorializes  the 
politieal  bondage  of  the  nation.    Cleanse 
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therefore — ^ifl  our  prayer — cleanse,  oh,  un- 
known Hercules,  this  Augean  stable  of  our 
English  current  literature,  rich  in  dunghills, 
rich  therefore  in  precipitate  mushroom  and 
fraudulent  fungus,  yet  rich  also  (if  we  may 
utter  our  real  thoughts) — ^rich  pre-emi- 
nently at  this  hour  in  seed-plots  of  immortal 
growths,  and  in  secret  yegetations  of  Tolca- 
nic  strength ; — cleanse  it  (ok  coming  man !) 
but  not  by  turning  through  it  any  river  of 
Lethe,  such  as  for  two  centuries  swept  over 
the  literature  of  France.  Purifying  waters 
were  these  in  one  sense  ;  they  banished  the 
accumulated  depositions  of  barbarism;  they 
banished  Gothic  tastes ;  yes,  but  they  did 
this  by  laying  asleep  the  nobler  activities  of 
a  great  people,  and  reconciling  them  to 
forgetfulness  of  all  which  commanded  them 
as  duties,  or  whispered  to  them  as  rights. 

If,  therefore,  the  fake  homage  of  France 
towards  titerature^still  survives,  it  i«  no  ob- 
jtf\<st  for  imitation  amongst  us;  since  it 
arose  upon  a  vicious  element  in  the  social 
composition  of  that  people.  Partially  it 
does  survive,  as  we  all  know  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which 
authors,  and  as  authors,  (not  like  Mirabeau 
or  Talleyrand  in  spite  of  authorship),  have 
been  transferred  from  libraries  to  senates 
and  privy  councils.  This  has  done  no  ser- 
vice to  literature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
degraded  it  by  seducing  the  children  of 
literature  from  their  proper  ambition.  It 
is  the  glory  of  literature  to  rise  as  if  on 
wings  into  an  atmosphere  nobler  than  that 
of  political  intrigue.  And  the  whole  result 
to  French  literature  has  been — that  some 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  leading  literati  have 
been  tempted  away  by  bribes  from  their  ap- 

Cpriate  duties,  whilst  some  5000  have 
n  made  envious  and  discontented. 
At  this  point,  when  warned  suddenly 
that  the  hourglass  is  running  out,  which 
measures  our  residuum  of  flying  minutes,  we 
first  perceive  on  looking  round,  that  we 
have  actually  been  skirmishins  with  Mr. 
Forster,  from  the  beginning  of  our  paper 
to  this  very  line ;  and  thus  we  have  left 
ourselves  but  a  comer  for  the  main  purpose 
(to  which  our  other  purpose  of  ^'  arglebar- 
gling"  was  altogether  subordinate)  of  ex- 
pressing emphatically  our  thanks  to  him 
for  this  successful  labor  of  love  in  restoring 
a  half-subverted  statue  to  its  upright  posi- 
tion. We  are  satisfied  that  many  thousands 
of  readers  will  utter  the  same  thanks  to 
him,  with  equal  fervor  and  with  the  same 
sincerity.  Admiration  for  the  versatile 
ability  with  which  he  has  pvaiied  his  ob- 


ject is  swallowed  up  for  the  moment  in 
gratitude  for  his  perfect  success.     It  might 
have  been  imagined,  that  exquisite  truth  of 
household  pathos,  and  of  humor,  with  hap- 
py graces  of  style  plastic  as  the  air  or  the 
surface  of  a  lake  to  the  pure  impulses  of 
nature  sweeping  them  by  the  motions  of 
her  eternal  breath,  were  qualities  author- 
ised to  justify  themselves  before  the  hearts 
of  men,  in  defiance  of  all  that  sickly  soom 
or  the  condescension  of  masquerading  envy 
could  avail  for  their  disturbance.     And  so 
they  are :  and  left  to  plead  for  themselves 
at  such  a  bar  as  unbiassed  human  hearts, 
they  could  not  have  their  natural  inflnenoes 
intercepted.    But  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith, 
literary  traditions  have  not  left  these  quali- 
ties to  their  natural  influences.    It  is  a  fact 
that  up  to  this  hour  the  contemporary  false- 
hoods at  Goldsmith's  expense,  and  (worse 
perhaps  than  those  falsehoods),  the  mali- 
cious constructions  of  incidents  partly  true, 
having  wings  lent  to  them  by  the  levity  and 
amusing  gossip  of  Boswell,  continue  to  ob- 
struct the  full  ratification  of  Goldsmith's 
pretensions.     To  this  hour  the  scorn  from 
many  of  his  own  age,  runs  side  by  side 
with  the  misgiving  sense  of  his  real  natire 
power.    A  feeling  still  survives,  originally 
derived  from  his  own  sge,  that  the  ^^  in- 
spired idiot,"  wherever  be  succeeded,  ought 
not  to  have  succeeded — having  owed  his 
success  to  accident,  or  even  to  some  inex- 
plicable perverseness  in  running  couuter  to 
his  own  nature.     It  was  by  shooting  awry 
that  he  had  hit  the  mark ;  and,  when  most 
he  came  near  to  the  bull's  eye,  most  of  all 
*'*'  by  rights  "  he  ought  to  have  missed  it. 
He  had  blundered  into  the  Traveller,  into 
Mr.  Croaker,  into  Tony  Lumkin :  and  not 
satisfied  with   such  dreadful   blunders   as 
these,  he  had  consummated  his  guilt  by 
blundering  into  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  the  Deserted  Village ;  atrocities  over 
which  in  effect  we  are  requested  to  drop 
the  veil  of  human  charity ;  since  the  more 
gem-like  we  may   choose  to   think   these 
works,  the  more  unnatural,  audacious,  and 
indeed  treasonable,  it  was  in  an  idiot  to 
produce  them. 

In  this  condition  of  Goldsmith's  tradi- 
ditionary  character,  so  injuriously  disturb- 
ing to  the  natural  effect  his  inimitable 
works  (for  in  its  own  class  each  of  his  best 
works  u  inimitable),  Mr.  Forster  steps  for- 
ward with  a  three-fold  exposure  of  the  false- 
hood inherent  in  the  anecdotes  upon  which 
this  traditional  character  has  arisen.  Some 
of  these  anecdotes  he  challenges  as  Hie- 
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rally  false ;  others  as  virtuallj  so ;  they  are 
true  perhaps,  but  nnder  such  a  version  of 
their  ciroumstances  as  would  altogether 
take  out  the  sting  of  their  offenaive  inter- 
pretation. For  others  again,  and  this  is 
a  profounder  seryiee,  he  furnishes  a  most 
just  and  philosophic  explanation,  that 
Drings  them  at  once  within  the  reader's  to- 
leration, najy  sometimes  within  a  deep  re- 
action of  pity.  As  a  case,  for  instance, 
of  downright  falsehood,  we  may  cite  the 
well-known  story  told  by  Boswell — that, 
.when  Goldsmith  travelled  in  France  with 
F  some  beautiful  young  English  women  ( mean- 

ing the  Miss  Homecks),  he  was  seriously 
uneasy  at  the  attentions  which  they  received 
from  the  gallantry  of  Frenchmen,  as  in- 
truding upon  his  own  claims.  Now  this 
story,  in  logical  phrase,  proves  too  much. 
For  the  man  who  could  have  expressed  such 
feelings  in  fuch  a  situation,  must. have  been 
ripe  for  Bedlam.  Coleridge  mentions  a  man 
who  entertained  so  exalted  an  opinion  of 
himself,  and  of  his  own  right  to  apotheosis, 
that  he  never  uttered  that  great  pronoun 
'^  /,"  without  solemnly  taking  off  his  hat. 
Even  to  the  oblique  case  ''  me,"  which  no 
compositor  even  nonors  with  a  capital  3f, 
and  to  the  possessive  pronoun  my  and  minej 
he  held  it  a  duty  to  kiss  his  hand.  Yet 
this  bedlamite  would  not  have  been  a  com- 
petitor with  a  lady  for  the  attentions  paid 
to  her  in  right  of  her  sex.  In  Goldsmith's 
case,  the  whole  allegation  was  dissipated  in 
the  most  decisive  way.  Some  years  after 
Goldsmith's  death,  one  of  the  sisters  per- 
sonally concerned  in  the  case,  was  unaffect- 
edly shocked  at  the  printed  story  when 
coming  to  her  knowledge,  as  a  gross  calum- 
ny; her  sorrow  made  it  evident  that  the 
whole  had  been  a  malicious  distortion  of 
some  light-hearted  gaiety  uttered  by  Gold- 
smith. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  story 
of  the  bloom-colored  coat,  and  of  the  pup- 
pet-show, rose  on  a  similar  basis — the  ca- 
lumnious perversion  of  a  jest. 

But  in  other  cases,  where  there  really  may 
have  been  some  fretful  expression  of  self- 
esteem,  Mr.  Forster's  explanation  transfers 
the  foible  to  a  truer  and  a  more  pathetic 
station.  Goldsmith's  own  precipitancy,  his 
overmastering  defect  in  proper  reserve,  in 
self-control,  and  in  presence  of  mind,  fall- 
ing in  with  the  habitual  under-valuation  of 
many  amongst  his  associates,  placed  him  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  animated  conversa- 
tion. His  very  truthfulness,  his  simplicity, 
his  frankne98|  his  hurry  of  feeling,  all  told 
against  lunu    They  betrayed  him  into  in- 


considerate e:rpressions  that  lent  a  color  of 
plausibility  to  the  malicious  ridicule  of 
those  who  disliked  him  the  more,  from  be- 
iuff  compelled,  after  all,  to  respect  him. 
His  own  understanding  oftentimes  sided 
with  his  disparagers.  He  saw  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong ;  whilst  secretly  he  felt 
that  his  meaning — if  properly  explained— 
had  been  right.  Defrauded  in  this  way, 
and  by  his  own  co-operation,  of  distinctions 
that  naturally  belonged  to  him,  he  was 
driven  unconsciously  to  attempt  some  resto- 
ration of  the  balance,  by  claiming  for  a 
moment  distinctions  to  which  he  had  no 
real  pretensions.  The  whole  was  a  trick  bf 
sorrow,  and  of  sorrowing  perplexity:  he 
felt  that  no  justice  had  been  done  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  himself  made  an  opening 
for  the  wifing :  the  result,  he  saw,  but  the 
process  he  could  not  disentangle ;  and,  in 
the  confusion  of  his  distress,  natural  irrita- 
tion threw  him  upon  blind  efforts  to  recover 
his  ground  by  unfounded  claims,  wheu 
claims  so  well  founded  had  been  malicious- 
ly disallowed. 

But  a  day  of  acoountipg  comes  at  last— 
a  day  of  rehearing  for  the  cause,  and  of  re- 
vision for  the  judgment.  The  longer  this 
review  has  been  delayed,  the  more  impress 
sive  it  becomes  in  the  changes  which  it 
works.  Welcome  is  the  spectacle  when, 
after  three-fourths  of  a  century  have  passed 
away,  a  writer— Qualified  for  such  a  task, 
by  ample  knowledge  of  things  and  persons, 
by  great  powers  for  a  comprehensive  esti- 
mate of  the  case,  and  for  a  splendid  expo- 
sition of  its  results,  with  deep  sensibility 
to  the  merits  of  the  man  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  issue,  enthusiastic,  but  without  parti- 
sanship— comes  forward  to  unsettle  false 
verdicts,  to  reoQmbine  misarranged  circum- 
stances, and  to  explain  anew  misinterpreted 
facts.  Such  a  man  wields  the  authority  of 
heraldic  marshals.  Like  the  Otho  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  he  has  power  to  raise  or 
to  degrade — to  give  or  to  take  away  prece- 
dency. But,  like  this  Otho,  he  has  so 
much  power,  because  he  exercises  it  on 
known  principles,  and  without  caprice.  To 
the  man  of  true  genius,  like  Goldsmith, 
when  seating  himself  in  humility  on  the 
lowest  bench,  he  says — "  Go  thou  up  to  a 
higher  place.  Seat  thyself  above  those 
proud  men.  that  once  trampled  thee  in  the 
dust.  Be  tny  memorial  upon  earth — not  (as 
of  some  who  scorned  thee)  '  the  whistling 
of  a  name.'  Be  thou  remembered  amongst 
men  by  tears  of  tenderness,  by  happy 
laughter,  untainted  with  malice,  and  by  ttie 
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benedietioiM « of  those  tlimt,  revereneing 
sah's  nrntoro,  see  gUdl  j  its  frmiltiet  brought 
vithin  the  ffracioiis  snule  of  human  ehmritj, 
•ad  its  nobilities  levelled  io  the  mpprehen- 
rion  of  simpliettj  and  innoeenee." 

Over  erery  grave,  even  thoodh  tenanted 
hj  guilt  and  sluune,  the  hnman&art,  when 
etfcnmstmntially  made  acquainted  with  its 
mient  records  of  suffering  or  temptation, 
jeams  in  lore  or  in  forgiTeness  to  breathe 
n  solemn  jRegaaeacitf/  how  much  more,  then, 
over  the  grave  of  a  bene^Mtor  to  the  hn- 
man  race  !  But  it  is  a  natural  feeling,  with 
respect  to  such  a  praver,  that,  however  fer- 
^rent  and  sincere,  it  has  no  perfect  futh  in 
its  own  validity  so  long  as  anj  unsettled 
feud  from  ancient  calumny  hangs  over  the 
buried  person.  The  unredressed  wrong 
aeems  to  haunt  the  sepulchre  iB  the  shape 
of  a  perpetual  disturbuiee  to  its  rest.  First 
of  all,  when  this  wrong  has  been  adjudi- 
eaied  and  e^iated,  is  the  JRegfuteseol  ut- 


tered with  a  perfect  feith  in  itsel£.  By  n 
natural  confnnon  we  then  transfer  our  ovm 
feelings  to  the  occupant  of  the  grave.  TW 
tranquilliation  to  our  own  wounded  ^iBmm 
of  justice  seems  like  an  atonement  to  Ats; 
the  peace  far  us  transforms  itoelf  under  n 
fiction  of  tendemesB  into  a  peace  for  hum: 
the  reconciliation  between  the  world  tkni 
did  the  wrong  and  the  mve  that  seemed  to 
suffer  it,  is  accomplished  ;  the  reconciler  in 
sudi  a  case,  whoever  he  may  be,  aeeaas  a 
double  benefect<n* — to  kim  that  endured  tka 
injury — to  us  that  resented  it ;  mnd  in  the 
particular  case  now  before  the  pnblicy  we 
shall  all  be  ready  to  agree  that  this  reeos- 
dling  friend,  who  mi^t  have  entitled  his 
work  Fisdicue  OtmruuM^  baa,  by  the  piety 
of  his  service  to  a  man  of  exquisite  geninSi 
so  long  and  so  fouUy  misrepreaented,  earned 
a  right  to  interweave  for  ever  his  own  cipher 
and  cogninnce  in  filial  union  with  thoee  of 
OuvEE  Goldsmith. 
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THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD 


BT  roonsson  cueast. 


Thost  few  battles  of  which  a  coctiaiy  eveat  wovld  havt 
in  an  its  wWcyeat  scenety— Hallah. 


tiaUy  vaned  tho  diania  of  the  world 


ICa  y.^THE  BATTLE  OF  TOUKS. 


Thk  hroad  tract  of  champaign  country  whidi 
faitervenes  between  the  cities  of  Poictiers  and 
Tours,  is  principally  composed  of  a  sncoeaaon 
of  ridi  pasture-lanu^wfaidi  are  traversed  and 
faiilised  by  the  Cher,  the  Creuse,  the  Vi- 
enne,  the  Claine,  the  lndre,and  other  trihu- 
tariea  of  the  river  Loire  Here  and  there 
the  ground  swells  into  picturesque  eou- 
nences;  and  occasionally  a  belt  of  fcroet  land, 
a  brown  heiJh,  or  a  dusteriag  series  of  vine- 
jirds  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  wide- 
«ead  meadows;  but  the  general  chancier 
of  the  land  is  that  of  a  gra^  plain,  and  it 
geems  naturally  adapted  for  the  evolutions 
of  numeroua  armies,  especially  of  those  vast 
todies  of  cavalry,  which  principally  decided 
As  fete  of  natiotts  during  the  cortunes  that 
fbUowed  the  dowu&ll  of  Ro«e,  and  preced- 
od  the  consolidation  of  the  modem  Euro- 


This  r^on  has  been  «W>«^.)? 
than  one  memorable  connat ;  busub 


eipally  interesting  to  the  historian  by  har- 
ing  been  thescene  of  the  great  victory  won 
by  Charles  Martel  oxet  the  Saracens,  a.  i>. 
732,  whidi  gave  a  decisive  chech  to  the  ca- 
reer of  Arab  conuuest  in  Western  flnrope, 
rescued  Christendom  from  lalam,  presermd 
the  relics  of  ancient,  and  the  germs  of  mo- 
dem cirilization,  and  re-established  the  old 
superiority  of  the  Indo-European  OTer  the 
Soutic  faouly  of  mankind. 

Sismondi  and  Michelet  have  undemied 
the  enduring  interest  of  this  great  Appeml 
of  Battle  between  the  champions  of  the  C 
seent  and  the  Cross.     But,  if  French 

ers  have  alighted  the  exploits  of  their 

tional  hero,  the  Saracenic  trophies  of  Charh 
Martd  have  had  fuU  justice  done  to  tht 

by  Engli^  and  CSerman  historians.      

bon  drrotes  several  pages  of  his  great  work^ 

tkitif  th* 
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to  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Tpan,  and 
to  the  coneideration  of  the  oonsequenoes 
which  probably  would  have  resulted  if  Ab- 
derrahman's  enterprise  had  not  been  crush- 
ed by  the  Prankish  chief.  Schlegel*  speaks 
of  this  ^'  miffhty  viotory"  in  terms  of  fer- 
vent gratitude  ;  and  tells  how  ^^  the  arm  of 
Charles  Martel  saved  and  delivered  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West  from  the 
deadly  grasp  of  all  destroying  Islam  ;"  and 
Ranket  points  out  as  '^  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  ; 
when  on  the  one  side  Mahommedanism 
threatened  to  overspread  Italy  and  Gaul, 
and  on  the  other  the  ancient  idolatry  of 
Saxony  and  Friesland  once  more  forced  its 
way  across  the  Rhine.  In  this  peril  of 
Christian  institutions^  a  youthful  prince  of 
Germanic  race,  Karl  Martel,  arose  as  their 
champion ;  maintained  them  with  all  the 
energy  which  the  necessity  for  self-defence 
calls  forth,  and  finally  extended  them  into 
new  regions." 

Arnold;];  ranks  the  victory  of  Charles 
Martel  Qven  higher  than  the  victory  of  Ar- 
minius  ''  among  those  signal  deliverances 
which  have  affected  for  centuries  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind."  But  by  no  writer  has 
the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Tours  been 
more  emphatically  or  more  eloquently  re- 
cognised than  by  Hallam.  I  quote  with 
peculiar  gratitude  that  great  historian's  ex- 
pressions, \>ecause  it  was  by  them  that  I 
was  first  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  subject,  and  first  induced  to  apply 
to  the  great  crisis  of  military  events  the 
test  of  the  Media  Scientia  of  the  school- 
men, which  deals  not  only  with  the  actual 
results  of  specific  facts,  but  also  with  the 
probable  consequences  of  an  imagined 
change  of  antecedent  occurrences. 

Hallam's  words  are,§  '^  The  victory  qf 
Charles  Martel  has  immortaliied  his  name, 
and  may  justly  be  reckoned  Kmongihotefew 
baitltSy  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have 
eisentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subseauent  scenes ;  with  Marathon, 
Arbela,'the  Aletaum8,ChaJons,  andLeipsie." 

Those  who  have  honored  with  perusal  the 

would  now  be  taught  in  the  tchoolt  of  Oxford,  and 
her  pulpits  might  demt  nstnte  to  a  circumcited 
Mople  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelationB  of 
Hanomet,"  has  almost  an  air  of  regret 

*  Philosophy  of  History,  p.  331. 

t  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  vol.  L 
p.  5. 

t  Historr  of  the  late  Roman   Commonwealth, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  317. 
I  Middle  Agai,  VOL  i ,  p.  8,  iMir. 


preceding  numbers  of  this  series  of  papers, 
will  observe  that  its  list  of  decisive  battles 
of  the  world  differs  in  two  instances  from 
that  of  Hallam 's,  so  far  as  regards  ancient 
and  medisQval  history.  Nor  will  the  great 
battle  of  modern  times,  with  which  this 
series  will  conclude,  be  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
I  hope  at  another  time  and  place,  when 
these*  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  public 
in  a  collected  and  ampler  form,  to  explain 
fully  the  negative  tests  which  have  led  me 
to  reject  Arbela,  Chalons,  Leipsic,  and 
many  other  great  battles,  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  of  paramount  importance,  but 
which,  when  maturely  considered,  appeared 
to  be  of  secondary  interest;  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  were  merely  confirmatonr  of 
an  already  existing  bias  ;  while  the  efifocts 
of  others  were  limited  to  particular  nations 
or  particular  periods ;  ana  of  others,  again, 
we  may  safely  predicate  that,  had  they 
terminated  differently,  only  temporary 
checks  would  have  been  given  to  an  inevi- 
table current  of  events. 

But,  the  more  we  test  the  importance  of 
the  battle,  which  is  our  present  subject  of 
consideration,  the  higher  we  shall  be  led  to 
estimate  it ;  and,  though  all  authentic  de- 
tails which  we  possess  of  its  circumstances 
and  its  heroes  are  but  meagre,  we  can  trace 
enough  of  its  general  character  to  make  us 
watch  with  deep  interest  this  encounter  be- 
tween the  rival  conquerors  of  the  decaying 
Roman  Empire.  That  old  classic  world, 
the  history  of  which  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  early  studies,  lay,  in  the 
eighth  century  of  our  era,  utterly  exanimate 
and  overthrown.  On  the  north  the  German, 
on  the  south  the  Arab  was  rending  away  its 
provinces.  At  last  the  spoilers  encountered 
one  another,  each  stoiving  for  the  full  mas- 
tery of  the  prey.  Their  conflict  brinss 
back  upon  the  memory  the  old  Homenc 
simile,  wherie  the  strife  of  Hector  and  Pa- 
troolus  over  the  dead  body  of  Cebriones  is 
compared  to  the  combat  of  two  lions,  that 
in  their  hate  and  hunger  fight  together  on 
the  mountain-tops  over  the  carcass  of  a 
slaughtered  stag ;  and  the  reluctant  yield- 
ing of  the  Saracen  power  to  the  superior 
might  of  the  Northern  warriors  may  not 
inaptly  recal  those  other  lines  of  the  same 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  downfall  of 
Patrodus  beneath  Hector  is  likened  to  the 
forced  yielding  of  the  panting  and  exhaust- 
ed wild  boar,  that  had  long  and  furiously 
fought  with  a  superior  beast  of  prey  for  the 
possession  of  the  scanty  fountain  among 
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'Sift  -UfSjianic    finuTiEms    if  v 

~  locusr  srssB^  3a  ssleii  raosm.   y^tng-     TTkj  j.I5C  mmamhac  ie 

SKiaa  if  "^fte  Tinms  ^3iss  iisi  ine  itetiqui. 

30    liiiiiJijiiXT'  if  Iaacia«r^  ir  aacma--  jiui  'aKiniar   if  ai2   iniiLss    ■mtjitii*    if 

Jem  araniiwiiTfi  izL  "aii  nimBy  ac  ae  sue  :zilie.  loii  IiS7>s  ^isr  3iicir^ 

vaea  <ZTuit*£9  JCv^aL  "vis  aiTt??t  ra.  a  r?Ege£  rrvrmr  TnTi"*"*  Jib  hl  :at2  It^ 

•iie    3u»nf7ng  ^A!    if   :^anrtFTTfi!  innaua  ^riTHit.    T^bsr  ws*  sn^'sr^i  ii 

iiBL  '±e  Sima.     GxbiL  wis  -saz  t^c  J^xuol  ion.  icA.  xnd  2IE7»  to 

&E  -jnc  IS  iiL  »acr  irir^acss  jf  r^  ^jmaa  snen.  -if 

Eaaii^  if  "aus  ^i«^  "Sii    iiimmuiYL  if  "Sis  ^^v?  imfo.  ±LAasd.  in.  ^be  yT^a»  if  "iiis  m- 

*  '    '  '  .7  a*  se  30IC  Til '  T"  t  -if  "ais  mcriDL  i^  1.  sL^r^aiUiip' 

mil  wnarfe  jczuriams  ami  ygua^MUiwiL  i»  ^be  jiipjl  I  if 

laii  immscij  iraea  la  aa  hl  ^arsu  sl  -aBoaL  sbzjes  if  1: 

if  'iut  ^mian   itiv>z.     Bus  !&▼  if  tmikzEiiu 

'last  vrr  usaaoisairr.  md  aane   if      Boc  ittainrgi 

'^faflu  muaiLiaceti  ^ae  ras.  Tr  sij  snmiddr-  aniniaiees    m«9cnztL   ju'^Hrlifij    ~in*nL 

aois  smnflisr  if  ab>  ?>!9C  inci  lue  suuss^ac  *j»ajLuaa  3l  ^siL  ibuc  n'mimrL  ~Iia  5~ 
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'a   m-^.  if  x^imanuBCfi  C«*ir?.   if  x  tGalEc  IiaDi!«i  a 

^at. .  ThiMSL  nad  liio^  xd  miier  ae  immzfr-  miiiiiepiis  if  as  11 

baa  t£  zseb  Cjemcs,  and  lati  usiiiiittL  -si-  lis  snbiiiEr«i  jtML'ii*>^?^'g, ^ 

jiilii      'wixh,  3a   &Iaac  incoBiin.  if  ^timi  ^maaiias*L  a  aaos  if  uti^nniiimMi  aiii£  ^itxi^ 

auwuL    ae   laaomi^.  ait  lixKiacars.   :iie  imr  -HprpHnm     T!ba  rBcrr  icxures  jr  "ais 


ami    die    sTdxzadinL    if    r  jrimi     rroimcaa. 

mil  fominaas  ms*  thhh  a  "nrs  aciLiiEC  mer  jt^msEs  if  ^trir*  jinsK. 
s*d  IF  dvrlC  ae  'a^saiau  ''tcaYEs :  sine  ifssauned  Tf  ae  -i'*Mi— m  jgh«5— jbtititx:  if 
^7  lil  :iie  miie  .niiBgtaiiaiis  ae  Fank  aunanrr :  imi  lae  a^ 
if  diairTC3Bixi9>s  3BrbniiaL  ^saDOCBer:  losaL  'les  if  aisn.  aaii  immt  uX 
mibaktfL  aoft  iiBBSiineii  jy-  ae  noess  ami  "liMwf  a  ae  lOiiaHE  a  xen±ziti  ae 

if  ae  •fiaiiiiir.  1  ami.  jxECBmaiB  if   if  ae  ^inif  acazmc  ae  lairBi    Jv;rai3zx&> 
life.     Jir  X  L5  "31   ae  vnae  a  'wim«rrr«T5a3«»aac^ir^«r  uid.r*ixii5r  "aear 
aac  ae  HiimsL  Zmmze  a.  t^  'Vise  man  jl  ae  aaoils  if  ae  -munzT-^* 
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Pyrenees  to  the  Ozas,  the  name  of  Mo- 
hammed was  inyoked  in  prayer,  and  the 
Koran  revered  as  the  hook  of  the  law. 

It  was  under  one  of  their  ablest  and  modt 
renowned  commanders,  with  a  veteran  army, 
and  with  every  apparent  advantage  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  that  the  Arabs 
made  their  great  effort  at  the  conquest  of 
Europe  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  victo- 
rious Moslem  soldiery  in  Spain, 

"  A  countless  multitude ; 
Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 
Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tartar,  in  one  bond 
Of  erring  faith  conjoined — strong  in  the  vouth 
And  heat  of  zeal — a  dreadful  brotherhood/' 

were  eager  for  the  plunder  of  more  Chrisr 
tian  cities  and  shrines,  and  full  of  fanatic 
confidence  in  the  invincibility  of  their  arms. 

"  Nor  were  the  chiefe 
Of  victory  less  assured,  by  long  success 
Elate,  and  proud  of  that  o'erwhelmine  streneth 
Which,  surely  thev  believed,  as  it  had  rolled 
Thus  far  uncneck  d,  would  roll  victorious  on, 
Till,  like  the  Orient,  the  subjected  West 
Should  bow  in  reverence  at  Mahommed's  name ; 
And  pilgrims  from  remotest  Arctic  shores 
Trtaa  with  religious  feet  the  burning  sands 
Of  Araby  and  Mecca's  stony  soil." 

Southxy's  Roderick, 

It  is  not  only  by  the  modem  Christian 
poet,  but  by  the  old  Arabian  chroniclers 
also^  that  these  feelings  of  ambition  and 
arrogance  are  attributed  to  the  Moslems 
who  had  overthrown  the  Visigoth  power  in 
Spain.  And  their  eager  expectations  of 
new  wars  were  excited  to  the  utmost  on  the 
re-appointment  by  the  caliph  of  Abderrah- 
man  Ibn  Abdillah  Alghafeki,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  a.d.  729,  which  re- 
stored them  a  general  who  had  signalized 
his  skill  and  prowess  during  the  conquests 
of  Africa  and  Spain,  whose  ready  valor  and 
generosity  had  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
troops,  who  had  already  been  engaged  in 
several  expeditions  into  Graul,  so  as  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  national  character 
and  tactics  of  the  Franks,  and  who  was 
known  to  thirst,  like  a  good  Moslem,  for 
revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  some  detach- 
ments of  the  True  Believers,  which  had 
been  cut  off  on  the  north  of  the  Pvrenees. 

In  addition  to  his  cardinal  military  vir- 
tuosi Abderrahman  is  described  by  the 
Arab  writers  as  a  model  of  integrity  and 
jusfcioe.  The  first  two  years  of  his  second 
administration  in  Spain  were  occupied  in 
severe  reforms  of  the  abuses  which  under 
his  predeceiMn  had  crept  into  the  system 


of  government,  and  in  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  his  intended  conquest  of  Gaul. 
Besides  the  troops  which  he  collected  from 
his  province,  he  obtained  from  Africa  a 
large  body  of  chosen  Berber  cavalry,  officered 
by  Arabs  of  proved  skill  and  valor ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  732,  he  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees at  the  head  of  an  army  which  some 
Arab  writers  rate  at  eighty  thousand  strong, 
while  some  of  the  Christian  chroniclers  swell 
its  numbers  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
more.  Prohably  the  Arab  account  dimi- 
nishes, but  of  the  two  keeps  nearest  to  the 
'  truth.  It  was  from  this  formidable  host, 
after  Eudcs,  the  Count  of  Acquitaine,  had 
vainly  striven  to  check  it,  after  many 
strong  cities  had  fallen  before  it,  and  half 
the  land  been  overrun,  that  Gaul  and 
Christendom  were  at  last  rescued  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Prince  Charles,  who  acquired 
a  surname,*  like  that  of  the  war-god  of  his 
forefathers'  creed,  from  the  might  with  which 
he  broke  and  shattered  his  enemies  in  the 
battle. 

The  Merovingian  kings  had  sunk  into 
absolute  insignificance,  and  had  become 
mere  puppets  of  royalty  before  the  eighth 
century.  Charles  Martel,  like  hb  father, 
Pepin  Heristal,  was  Duke  of  the  Austrasian 
Franks,  the  bravest  and  most  thoroughly 
Germanic  part  of  the  nation,  and  exercised, 
in  the  name  of  the  titular  king,  what  little 
paramount  authority  the  turbulent  minor 
rulers  of  districts  and  towns  could  be  per- 
suaded or  compelled  to  acknowledge.  En- 
gaged with  his  national  competitors  in 
perpetual  conflicts  for  power,  and  in  more 
serious  struggles  for  safety  a^instt  he  fierce 
tribes  of  the  unconverted  Frisians,  Bava- 
rians, Saxons,  and  Thuringians,  who  at  that 
epoch  assailed  with  peculiar  ferocity  the 
Christianized  Germans  on  the  left  buik  of 
the  Rhine,  Charles  Martel  added  expe- 
rienced skill  to  his  natural  courage,  and  he 
had  also  formed  a  militia  of  veterans  among 
the  Franks.  Hallam  has  thrown  out  a 
doubt  whether,  in  our  admiration  of  his 
victory  at  Tours,  we  do  not  judse  a  little 
too  much  by  the  event,  and  whether  there 
was  not  rashness  in  his  risking  the  fate  of 
France  on  the  result  of  a  general  battle 
with  the  invaders.  But,  when  we  remember 
that  Charies  had  no  standing  army,  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Frank  warriors 
who  followed  his  standard,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
adopt  the  cautious  policy  of  watching  the 

*  Martel— The  Hammer.    See  the  Scandinavian 
Sagat  for  an  account  of  ^e  favorite  weapon  of  Thor. 
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invaders,  and  wearing  out  their  strength  by 
delay.  So  dreadful  and  so  wide^spread 
were  the  ravages  of  the  Saracenic  light 
cavalry  throughout  Gaul,  that  it  must  have 
been  impossible  to  restrain  for  any  length  of 
time  the  indignant  ardor  of  the  Franks. 
And,  even  if  Charles  could  have  persuaded 
his  men  to  look  tamely  on  while  the  Arabs 
stormed  more  towns  and  desolated  more 
districts,  he  could  not  have  kept  an  army 
together  when  the  usual  period  of  a  military 
expedition  had  expirea.  If,  indeed,  the 
Arab  account  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
Moslem  forces  be  correct,  the  battle  was  as 
well-timed  on  the  part  of  Charles,  as  it 
was,  beyond  all  question,  well-fought. 

The  monkish  onroniclers,  from  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  glean  a  narrative  of  this  me- 
morable campaign,  bear  full  evidence  to  the 
terror  which  the  Saracen  invasion  inspired, 
and  to  the  agony  of  that  great  struggle. 
The  Saracens,  say  they,  and  their  King, 
who  was  called  Abdirames,  came  out  of 
Spain,  with  all  their  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  substance,  in  such  great 
multitudes  that  no  man  could  reckon  or 
estimate  them.  They  brought  with  them 
all  their  armour,  and  whatever  they  had,  as 
if  they  were  thenceforth  always  to  dwell  in 
France.* 

^^Then  Abderrahman,  seeing  the  land 
filled  with  the  multitude  of  his  army,  pierces 
through  the  mountains,  tramples  over  rough 
and  level  ground,  plunders  far  intof  the  coun- 
try of  the  Franks,  and  smites  all  with  the 
sword,  insomuch  that  when  Eudo  came  to 
battle  with  him  at  the  river  Garonne,  and 
fled  before  him,  God  alone  knows  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain.  Then  Abderrahman  pur- 
sued after  Count  Eudo,  and  while  he  strives 
to  spoil  and  bum  the  holy  shrine  at  Tours, 
he  encounters  the  chief  of  the  Austrasian 
Franks,  Charles,  a  man  of  war  from  his 

?outh  up,  to  whom  Eudo  had  sent  warning. 
*here  for  nearly  seven  days  they  strive  in- 
tensely and  at  last  they  set  themselves  in 
battle  array,  and  the  nations  of  the  north 
standing  firm  as  a  wall,  and  impenetrable 
as  a  zone  of  ice,  utterly  slay  the  Arabs  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword.^f 

*  "  Lon  isaiient  d'£spai£ne  li  Sarraziiit,  et  un 
lenr  Roi  qui  avoit  nom  Abdinmet,  et  ont  leur  fa- 
met  et  leur  enfiuit  et  toute  leur  tuhttance  en  «i 
grand  plente  que  nui  le  pievoit  nombrer  ne  esti- 
mer :  tout  leur  faamoit  et  qnanqnet  il  aVoient  ame- 
nement  avec  entz,  ansa  comme  n  iitdensiant  tou- 
joan  met  habiter  en  Fiance." 

t  Tunc  Abdinahman  multitndine  tui  exercitut 
fspletam  protpicieai  tenam,  ke.  ScHfi,  €ML 
frmtkc  p.78& 


The  European  writers  all  concur  in  speak- 
ing of  the  fall  of  Abderrahman  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs ; 
who,  according  to  one  writer,  after  finding 
that  their  leader  was  slain,  dispersed  in  the 
night,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  expected  the  next  morning  to 
see  them  issue  from  their  tents,  and  renew  the 
combat.  One  monkish  chronicler  puts  the 
loss  of  the  Arabs  at  375,000  men,  while  he 
says  that  only  1 ,007  Christians  fell : — a  dis- 
parity of  loss  which  he  feels  bound  to  account 
for  by  a  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. I  have  translated  above  some  of  the 
most  spirited  passages  of  these  writers ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  collect  from  them  any- 
thing like  a  full  or  authentic  description  of 
the  great  battle  itself,  or  of  the  operations 
which  preceded  and  followed  it. 

Though,  however,  we  may  have  cause  to 
regret  the  meagemess  and  doubtful  charac- 
ter of  these  narratives,  we  have  the  ii^at 
advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  the  ac- 
counts given  of  Abderrahman's  expedition 
by  the  national  writers  of  each  side.     This 
is  a  benefit  which  the  inquirer  into  anti- 
quity so  seldom  can  obtain,  that  the  fact  of 
possessing  it  in  the  case  of  the  battle  of 
Tours  makes  us  think  the  historical  testi- 
mony respecting  that  great  event  more  cer-' 
tain  and  satisfactory  than  is  the   case  in 
many   other  instances,   where  wo  possess 
abundant  details  respecting  military  exploits 
but  where  those  details  come  to  us  from 
the  annalists  of  one  nation  only,  and  we  have 
consequently,  no  safeguard  against  the  ex- 
aggerations,  the   distortions,  and  the  fic- 
tions which  national  vanity  has  so  often  put 
forth  in  the  garb  and  under  the  title  of  his- 
tory.    The  Arabian  writers,  who  recorded 
the  conquests  and  wars  of  their  countrymen 
in  Spain,  have  narrated  also  the  expedition 
into  Gaul  of  their  great  Emir,  and  his  de- 
feat and  death  near  Tours,  in  battle  with 
the  hosts  of  the  Franks  under  King  Caldus, 
the  name  into  which  they  metamorphose 
Charles  Martel.* 

They  tell  us  how  there  was  war  between 
the  count  of  the  Frankish  frontier  and  the 
Moslems,  and  how  the  count  gathered  to* 
gether  all  his  people,  and  fought  for  a  time 

*  The  Arabian  Chroniclea  were  compiled  and 
trantlated  into  Spanith  by  Don  Jose  Antonio  Con-  » 
de,  in  fait**  Hittoriade  la  Dominacion  des  lot  Ara- 
bot  en  £tpana,"  published  at  Madrid  in  1820.  Con- 
de't  plan,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  follow,  was 
to  preterre  both  the  ttyle  and  spirit  of  hit  oriental 
autboritiet,  to  that  we  find  in  his  pages  a  genuine 
Saracenic  narrative  of  the  wars  in  Western  Europe 
between  the  Mahonetant  and  the  Chiittiant. 
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with  doubtful  eaoeesfl.  '^  But,"  say  the 
Arabian  chroniclers,  *'  Abderrahman  drove 
them  back  ;  and  the  men  of  Abderrahman 
were  puffed  up  in  Bpirit  by  their  repeated 
Bucoesaes,  and  they  were  full  of  trust  in  the 
valor  and  the  practice  in  war  of  their  Emir. 
So  the  Moslems  smote  their  enemies,  and 
passed  the  river  Garonne,  and  laid  waste 
the  country,  and  took  captives  without  num- 
ber. And  that  atmj  went  through  all  places 
like  a  desolating  storm.  Prosperity  made 
those  warriors  insatiable.  At  the  passage 
of  the  river,  Abderrahman  overthrew  the 
count,  and  the  count  retired  into  his  strong- 
hold, but  the  Moslems  fought  against  it,  and 
entered  it  by  force,  and  slew  the  count,  for 
everything  gave  way  to  their  scymetars, 
which  were  the  robbers  of  lives.  All  the 
nations  of  the  Franks  trembled  at  that  ter- 
rible army,  and  they  betook  them  to  their 
King  Caldus,  and  told  him  of  ^he  havock 
made  by  the  Moslem  horsemen,  and  how 
they  rode  at  their  will  through  all  the  land 
of  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  and  Bourdcaux, 
and  they  told  the  KingoJF  the  death  of  their 
count.  Then  the  King  bade  them  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  offered  to  aid  them.  And 
in  the  114th  year*  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  he  took  with  him  a  host  that 
could  not  bo  numbered,  and  went  against 
the  Moslems.  And  he  came  upon  them  at 
the  great  city  of  Tours.  And  Abderrahman 
and  other  prudent  cavaliers  saw  the  disor- 
der of  the  Moslem  troops,  who  were  loaded 
with  spoil ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
please the  soldiers  by  ordering  them  to 
abandon  everything  except  their  arms  and 
war-horses.  And  Abderrahman  trusted  in 
the  valor  of  his  soldiers,  and  in  the  good 
fortune  which  had  ever  attended  him.  But 
(the  Arab  writer  remarks)  such  defect  of 
discipline  always  is  fatal  to  armies.  So  Ab- 
derrahman and  his  host  attacked  Tours  to 
gain  still  more  spoil,  and  they  fought  against 
it  so  fiercely  that  they  stormed  the  city  almost 
before  the  eyes  of  the  army  that  came  to 
save  it ;  and  the  fury  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
Moslems  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
was  like  the  fury  and  cruelty  of  raging  ti- 
gers. It  was  manifest,  adds  the  Arab,  that 
God's  chastisement  was  sure  to  follow  such 
excesses ;  and  fortune  thereupon  turned 
her  back  upon  the  Moslems. 

**  Near  the  river  Owarf  the  two  great  hosts 
of  tho  two  languages  and  the  two  creeds 
were  set  io  array  against  each  other.  The 
hearts  of  Abderrahman,  his  captains,  and 

*  Of  the  Hagiia.       t  Piobably  the  Loiie. 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  HI.  25 


his  men  were  filled  with  wrath  and  pride, 
and  they  were  the  first  to  begin  the  fight. 
The  Moslem  horsemen  dashed  fierce  and  fre- 
quent forward  against  the  battalions  of  the 
Franks,  who  resisted  manfully,  and  many 
fell  dead  on  either  side  until  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  Night  parted  the  two  armies ; 
but  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  the  Mos- 
lems returned  to  the  battle.  Their  cava- 
liers had  soon  hewn  Ihcir  way  into  the  cen- 
tre of  thj  Christian  host.  But  many  of 
the  Moslems  were  fearful  for  the  safety  of 
the  spoil  which  they  had  stored  in  their 
tents,  and  a  false  cry  arose  in  their  ranka 
that  some  of  the  enomy  were  plundering  the 
camp :  whereupon  several  squadrons  of  the 
Moslem  horsemen  rode  off  to  protect  their 
tents.  But  it  seemed  as  if  they  fled ;  and 
all  the  host  was  troubled.  And  while  Ab- 
derrahman strove  to  check  their  tumult, 
and  to  lead  them  back  to  battle,  the  war- 
riors of  the  Franks  came  round  him,  and 
he  was  pierceii  through  with  many  spears, 
so  that  he  died.  Then  all  the  host  fled 
before  the  enomy,  and  many  died  in  the 
flight.  This  deadly  defeat  of  the  Moslems, 
and  the  loss  of  the  great  leader  and  good 
cavalier  Abderrahman,  took  place  in  the 
hundred  and  iittocnth  year." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  expect  from  an 
adversary  a  more  explicit  confession  of  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly  vanquished,  than  the  . 
Arabs  here  accord  to  the  Europeans.  The 
points  on  which  their  narrative  differs  from 
those  of  tho  Christians, — as  to  how  many 
days  the  conilict  lasted,  whether  the  as- 
sailed city  was  actually  rescued  or  not,  and 
the  like, — are  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  admitted  great  fact  that  there  was 
a  decisive  trial  of  strength  between  Frank 
and  Saracen,  in  whi;;h  the  former  con- 
quered. The  enduring  importance  of  the  ' 
battle  of  Tours  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems, 
is  attested  not  only  by  the  expressions  of 
*'  the  deadly  battle  "  and  "  the  disgraceful 
overthrow,'*  which  their  writers  constantly 
employ  when  refarring  to  it,  but  also  by  the 
fact,  that  no  more  serious  attempts  at  con- 
quest beyond  the  Pyrenees  were  made  by 
the  Saracens.  Charles  Martcl,  and  his 
son  and  grand-son,  were  left  at  leisure  to 
consolidate  and  extend  their  power.  The 
new  Christian  Roman  Empire  of  the  West, 
which  the  genius  of  Charlemagne  founded, 
and  throughout  which  hij  iron  will  imposed 
peace  on  the  old  anarchy  of  creeds  and 
races,  did  not  indeed  retain  its  integrity  ' 
after  Its  great  ruler's  death.  Fresh  trou- 
bles came  over  Europe ;  but  Christendom, 
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though  disunited,  was  safe.  The  progress 
of  oivilizatioD,  and  the  development  of  the 
nationalities  and  governments  of  Modem 


Europe,  from  that  time  forth,  went  forward 
in  not  uninterrupted,  but,  ultioaatelyy  cer- 
tain career. 


From   Howitt'i  fonrn^^. 


GERMAN  STUDENT-LIFE,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  POPULAR 

MOVEMENT. 

By  William  Howitt. 


At  a  time  when  the  continental  students 
have  once  more  shown  themselvei^  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  van  of  the  recent  great 
revolutionary  movements,  it  can  not  but 
be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the. causes  of  the  con- 
stant appearance  of  this  class  of  youths  on 
all  such  occasions.  These  causes  prevail 
more  or  less  all  over  the  continent,  and 
produce  a  spirit  amongst  the  students  there 
as  opposite  to  that  of  our  English  univer- 
sities as  possible.  Our  students  springing, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  aristocratic  class, 
and  seeking  only  aristocratic  favor  and  ad- 
vantages, arc  distinguished  for  nothing  so 
much  as  their  opposition  to  all  popular  re- 
form and  advance.  They  are  the  unflipeh- 
ing,  unhesitating,  and  we  might  almost  say 
unreflecting  champions  of  Church  and  State. 
They  are  ready  to  assault  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  lecturer,  break  the  benches  of  his  au- 
dience, and  chase  him  from  the  city ;  to 
petition  against  any  admission  of  Catholics 
or  Jews  to  the  merest  civil  rights,  or  to 
clamor  against  the  smallest  reform  in  the 

frofitable  trade  of  the  established  church, 
'or  the  rest,  boat  racings  and  guzzlings, 
running  into  debt,  and  threatening  the 
creditors,  if  they  press  for  payment,  to.  ruin 
them — are  the  chief  features  of  our  English 
student-life. 

On  the  contrary,  on  the  continent,  whe- 
ther the  students  are  of  aristocratic  or  ple- 
beian origin,  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty 
has,  from  times  almost  immemorial,  or  at 
least  from  the  very  first  establishment  of 
such  schools,  been,  the  grand  characteristic 
of  the  foreign  high  schools. 

In  order  to  encourage  learning  in  times 
semi-barbarous,  the  Princes  who  founded 
universities,  granted  them  certain  privi- 
leges—a certain  constitution  of  their  own. 
They  were  allowed  their  own  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  laws  which  regulated  and  de- 
fended   their    privilegefl  wore  ultimately 


formed  into  a  code.     On  this  code  grew 
the   spirit   of  what  is  called   Academical 
Freedom.      For  this    every    academician, 
whether  teacher  or  scholar,  naturally  be- 
came a  zealous  advocate.     In  time,  owing 
to  I  aggressions  and  contests  with  encroach- 
ing rulers,  this  freedom  came  to  possess  also 
a  political  character,  and  tho  universities, 
especially  among   the  youthful  members, 
became  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  national 
liberty.     The  young  men  came  to  regard 
with  pride  this  sacred  deposit  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  cele- 
brated it  in  their  songs,  and  paraded  it  in 
their  customs.     It  was  a  spirit  peculiarly 
fascinating  to  the  spirit  of  youth.     At  the 
time  of  life  when  every  noble  and  generous 
emotion  is,  if  ever,  predominant,  when  the 
inspiring  sentiments  of  the  patriots,  poets, 
and  historians  of  the  greatest  nations  of  an- 
tiquity— Greece    and     Rome — republican 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  the  peculiar  study 
of  these  young  men,  it  was  natural  that 
such  sentiments  sanctioned  and  invigorated 
by  the  very  charters  and  customs  of  the 
schools,  should  acquire  extraordinary  pow- 
er.    In  fact  this  Academical  Freedom  on 
the  continent  has  grown  into  a  singular  pre- 
eminence and  has  produced   the  most  im- 
portant na,tional  effects. 

The  student-life  of  Germany  has  often 
been  referred  to  in  this  country  for  its  sin- 
gular features.  Those  features,  however 
which  have  been  most  noticed  are  tho  cus- 
toms of  drinking  and  duel  fighting.  These 
have  been  given  an  undue  prominence  and 
the  German  students  have  been  represented 
as  a  wild,  lawless,  drunken,  fighting  and 
hectoring  class,  something  more  than  half- 
savage.  If  this  were  their  real  character  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances m  the  worid  that  out  of  these 
wild  and  kwless  youths  are  made  the  most- 
sober  officers,  the  most  domestic  clero^  ^iTl 
most  refined  poets,  and  the  mort  pr^Jima 
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philosophers  in  the  world.  Having  lived ,  tinue  to  gild  all  his  after  existence^  whe- 
ourselves  for  some  years  in  the  mid^t  of  ther  it  shall  he  passed  in  the  dbtanfe  soli- 
thcse  students,  admitted  them  freely  to  our  \  tude  of  some  rural  official  post,  or  in  the 


house,  and  studied  their  characters  and  cus- 
toms, we  were  at  some  pains  to  make  our 
countrymen  cognizant  of  the  fact.* 

What  these  facts  are  we  will  now  endea- 
vor to  show  in  as  smi^  a  space  as  possible, 
and  bein^;  once  in  possession  of  them  our 
countrymen  will  not  be  so  likely  as  they 
have  been  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  igno- 


obscure  village,  ^mid  the  storms  of  misfor- 
tune or  the  shoals  of  poverty.  Everywhere 
in  the  works  of  poets  and  philosophers  do 
we  find  traces  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  regard  their  student  years.  ^'  How 
shall  I  call  thee,"  says  Hauff,  ^'  thou  high, 
thou  rough,  thou  noble,  thou  barbaric, 
thou  loveable,  unharmonious,  song-full,  re- 


rant   mistakes  of  mere  passing  travellers,  i  pelling,  yet  refreshing  life  of  the  Burschen 
One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  is  that  of,  years  }   How  shall  I  describe  you,  ye  golden 


confounding  the  university  students  with 
the  journeymen  artisans.  Into  this  mistake 
Mr.  Laing  fell  when  he  assured  his  readers 


hours,  ye  choral  songs  of  brotherly  love  ? 
What  tone  shall  I  give  to  you  to  make  my- 
self understood  ?     I   shall   describe  thee  ? 


that  he  saw  students  begging  on  the  German  |  Never  !  Thy  ludicrous  outside  lies  open ; 
highways.  The  same  mistake  Sergeant  Tal-  the  layman  can  see  that,  one  can  describe 
fourd  fell  into  when  passing  up  the  Rhine  \  that  to  him,  but  thy  inner  and  lovely  ore, 
to  Switzerland,  and  unable  to  speak  either  1  the  miner  only  knows  who  goes  singing  into 
French  or  German,  he  still  thought  fit  to  the  deep  shaft    ♦     ♦     *    •     ♦     Old  grand- 


write  a  book,  and  assured  us  that  he  did  not 


father,  now  I  know  what  thou  undertook 


find  the  students  quite  such  gentlemanly  i  when  thou  held  thy  annual  solitary,  inter- 
fellows  as  Howitt  had  represented  them.  ,callary  days.  Thou  too  hadst  thy  compa- 
It  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  wonderful ;  nions  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  the  wa- 
that  Mr.  Talfourd,  who  only  sailed  up  the  <  tor  stood  in  thy  grey  eyelashes  when  thou 
Rhine  in  a  steamboat  utterly  ignorant  of  f  mocked  me  in  thy  stambook  as  instruct- 
the  language  of  the  country,  should  be  able  od." 

immediately  to  correct  one  who  had  resided  The  youth  in  Germany  then  looks  forward 
three  years  in  it,  and  made  its  life  and  ha- 1  to  the  days  of  his  University  life,  as  to  the 
bits  a  study.  I  however  was  all  the  timoi  very  heart  and  flower  of  his  juvenescence.  Jt 
talking  of  students  in  my  work,  and  poor  i  is  &  period  not  merely  of  dry  study,  it  is  a 
Talfourd  was  talking  of  the  travelling  arti- ;  season  in  which  he  is  to  meet  with  the  youth 
sans  and  imi^ined  them  students !  When  of  all  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  which 
either  he  or  Mr.  Laing  meets  with  a  Grerman  lone  common  bond  of  customs,  one  corn- 
student  begging  on  the  highway,  he  may  be '  ii^on  enjoyment  of  a  peculiar  social  life,  is 
quite  sure  of  being  able  to  meet  with  Ox- '  to  open  up  to  him  everything  which  earth 
fbrd  and  Cambridge  students  doing  the  same  can  ofifer  of  friendship,  of  the  community  of 
in  England.  ■  sentiment,  and  aspiration,  of  music,  song, 

Not  less  are  the  mistakes  as  to  the  great  frolic,  whim,  excursions  into  the  loveliest 
objects  and  spirit  of  continental  student- 1  scenery,  and  compacts  for  the  advancement 
life.  This  life  is  regarded  not  only  as  aiof  the  liberties  of  the  great  Fatherland, 
season  of  study  but  of  enjoyment.  To  it'  The  time  arrives;  he  quits  the  paterual 
every  youth  looks  forward  as  to  that  period  home  with  a  beating  heart,  he  enters  the 
in  his  existence  in  which,  whatever  may  be :  university  town,  often  a  small  one,  seated 
the  despotism  of  the  country  at  large,  he  amid  mountains  and  forests,  and  what  does 
shall  by  charter  and  precedent  enjoy  the  he  first  observe  ?  Troops  of  those  who  are 
fullest  ^eedom,  combined  with  all  the  social  to  be  his  fellow  students — of  those  with 
pleasures  of  youthful  brotherhood.  When  whom  he  is  to  form  the  closest  intercourse, 
song,  music,  social  parties,  new  friendships,  with  whom  he  is  to  fight,  to  carouse,  to 
and  perhaps  loves,  and  the  mutual  excite-  study,  to  pledge  eternal  friendship,  and  to 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  pass  through  a  score  of  ceremonies  and  pro- 
shall  throw  over  life  an  enchantment  the  cessions  in  the  cause  of  Freedom.  They  are 
feeling  and  the  memory  of  which  shall  con-  a  strange  generation  to  look  on.     They  af- 

I  feet  a  quaint  and  somewhat  antique  costume. 
•  See  the  Student  Life  of  Germany,  by  William  None  of  your  gowns  with  hanging  sleeves, 
S^^^A^f*?*^^  ^'?PH.^*"*^f.MS.  of  D^^  and  tile  caps,   but    surtouts    of  singular 


lias,  containing  nearly  forty  of  the  most  famous  stu 
dent  songs,  with  the  original  music,  &c.  I^ng 
man's,  1841. 


cut,  often  belted,  spurs  frequently  on  the 
heely  on  the  head  little  oaps  of  shapes  and 
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TBI   UX  DKCtttTB  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


[Jnly, 


benedictions  *^  of  those  that,  reyerencing 
man's  nature,  see  gladly  its  frailties  brought 
within  the  ^oions  sinile  of  human  oharity, 
and  its  nobilities  levelled  io  the  apprehen- 
sion of  simplicity  and  innocence." 

Over  every  grave,  even  thonch  tenanted  | 
bv  gnilt  and  shame,  the  human  beart,  when 
circumstantiaUy  made  acquainted  with  its 
silent  records  of  suffering  or  temptation, 
yearns  in  love  or  in  forgiveness  to  breathe 
a  solemn  Reqmescai!  how  much  more,  then, 
over  the  grave  of  a  benefactor  to  the  hu- 
man race  !  But  it  is  a  natural  feeling,  with 
respect  to  such  a  prayer,  that,  however  fer- 
yent  and  sincere,  it  has  no  perfect  faith  in 
its  own  validity  so  long  as  any  unsettled 
feud  from  ancient  calumny  hangs  over  the 
buried  person.  The  unredressed  wrong 
seems  to  haunt  the  sepulchre  iB  the  shape 
of  a  perpetual  disturbance  to  its  rest«  First 
of  all,  when  this  wrong  has  been  adjudi- 
cated and  expiated,  is  the  lUquittcai  ut- 


tered with  a  perfect  faith  in  itself.  By  a 
natural  conftision  we  then  transfer  our  own 
feelings  to  the  occupant  of  the  grave.  The 
tranquillization  to  our  own  wounded  sense 
of  justice  seems  like  an  atonement  to  his ; 
the  peace  for  va  transforms  itself  under  a 
fiction  of  tenderness  into  a  peace  for  him  .* 
the  reconciliation  between  the  world  that 
did  the  wrong  and  the  grave  that  seemed  to 
suffer  it,  is  accomplished  ;  the  recoDciler  in 
such  a  case,  whoever  he  may  be,  seems  a 
double  benefactor — to  him  that  endured  the 
injury — to  us  that  resented  it ;  and  in  the 
particular  case  now  before  the  public,  we 
shall  all  be  ready  to  agree  that  this  recon- 
ciling friend,  who  mi^t  have  entitled  his 
work  VindicuB  Oliveriana^  has,  by  the  piety 
of  his  service  to  a  man  of  exquisite  genius, 
so  long  and  so  foully  misrepresented,  earned 
a  right  to  interweave  for  ever  his  own  cipher 
and  cognisance  in  filial  union  with  those  of 
OuvER  Goldsmith. 


From  Bt'atUy'i   Mli««ll»aj. 

THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OP  THE  WORLD 


BY   PROFESSOR   CREASY. 


Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world 
in  all  its  sabseqoent  scenes.-^HALLAif . 

jfa  v.— THE  BATTLE  OF  TOURS. 


The  broad  tract  of  champaign  country  which 
intervenes  between  the  cities  of  Poictiers  and 
Tours,  is  principally  composed  of  a  succession 
of  rich  pasture-land8,which  are  traversed  and 
fertilized  by  the  Cher,  the  Creuse,  the  Vi- 
enne,  the  Claine,  the  Indre,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  river  Loire.  Here  and  there 
the  ground  swells  into  picturesque  emi- 
nences; and  occasionally  a  belt  of  feroist  land, 
a  brown  heath,  or  a  clustering  series  of  vine- 
yards breaks  the  monotony  of  the  wide- 
spread meadows ;  but  the  general  character 
of  the  land  is  that  of  a  grassy  plain,  and  it 
seems  naturally  adapted  for  the  evolutions 
of  numerous  armies,  especially  of  those  vast 
bodies  of  cavalry,  which  principally  decided 
the  fate  of  nations  during  the  centuries  that 
followed  the  downfall  of  Rome,  and  preced- 
ed the  consolidation  of  the  modem  Euro- 
pean powers. 

This  region  has  been  signalised  b^  more 
than  one  memorable  oonflioi ;  but  it  is  prin- 


cipally interesting  to  the  historian  by  hay- 
ing been  thescenc  of  the  great  victory  won 
by  Charles  Martel  over  the  Saracens,  a.  d. 
732,  which  gave  a  decisive  check  to  the  ca- 
reer of  Arab  conquest  in  Western  Europe, 
rescued  Christendom  from  Islam,  preserved 
the  relics  of  ancient,  and  the  germs  of  mo- 
dem civilization,  and  re-established  the  old 
superiority  of  the  Indo-European  over  the 
Semitic  family  of  mankind. 

Sismondi  and  Michelet  have  underrated 
the  enduring  interest  of  this  great  Appeal 
of  Battle  between  the  champions  of  the  Cre- 
scent and  the  Cross.  But,  if  French  writ- 
ers have  slighted  the  exploits  of  their  na- 
tional hero,  the  Saracenic  trophies  of  Charles 
Martel  have  had  full  justice  done  to  them 
by  English  and  German  historians.  Gib- 
bon devotes  several  pages  of  his  great  work* 

*  Vol.  vii.JP*  17,  d  teq.  Gibbon's  sneering  remark, 
)  that  if  the  Saracen  conqnestf  had  not  then  been 
I  checked,  "  PeihirpB  Um  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
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to  the  narratiye  of  the  battle  of  Tpnra,  and 
to  the  coDBideration  of  the  consequenoes 
which  probably  would  have  resulted  if  Ab- 
derrahman's  enterprise  had  not  been  crush- 
ed by  the  Prankish  chief.  Schlegel*  speaks 
of  this  *'  mighty  yictory"  in  terms  of  fer- 
Tent  gratitude  :  and  tells  how  ^^  the  arm  of 
Charles  Martel  saved  and  delivered  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West  from  the 
deadly  grasp  of  all  destroying  Islam  ;"  and 
Ranket  points  Out  as  ^^  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  ; 
when  on  the  one  side  Manommedanism 
threatened  to  overspread  Italy  and  Gaul, 
and  on  the  other  the  ancient  idolatry  of 
Saxony  and  Friesland  onoe  more  forced  its 
way  across  the  Rhino.  In  this  peril  of 
Christian  institutions,  a  youthful  prince  of 
Germanic  race,  Karl  Martel,  arose  as  their 
champion ;  maintained  them  with  all  the 
energy  which  the  necessity  for  self-defence 
calls  forth,  and  finally  extended  them  into 
new  regions." 

Arnold  I  rtfnks  the  victory  of  Charles 
Martel  even  higher  than  the  victory  of  Ar- 
minius  ^^  among  those  signal  deliverances 
which  have  affected  for  centuries  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind."  But  by  no  writer  has 
the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Tours  been 
more  emphatically  or  more  eloquently  re- 
cognised than  by  Hallam.  I  quote  with 
peculiar  gratitude  that  great  historian's  ex- 
pressions, Ibecause  it  was  by  them  that  I 
was  first  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  subject,  and  first  induced  to  apply 
to  the  ffreat  crisis  of  military  events  the 
test  of  the  Media  Scientia  of  the  school- 
men, which  deals  not  only  with  the  actual 
results  of  specific  facts,  but  also  with  the 
probable  consequences  of  an  imagined 
change  of  antecedent  occurrences. 

Hallam's  words  are,§  ^^  The  victory  qf 
Charles  Martel  has  immortalised  his  name, 
and  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  those  few 
battlesy  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subseauent  scenes;  with  Marathon, 
Arbela,'the  Metauru8,ChaJons,  andLeipsie." 

Those  who  have  honored  with  perusal  the 

would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Ozlbrd,  and 
hCT  pulfiits  might  deirn  nstiate  to  a  circumcised 
people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revslations  of 
sflahomet,"  has  almost  an  air  of  regret 

*  Philosophy  of  History,  p.  331. 

t  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  vol.  1. 
p.  5. 

i  ffistorr  of  the  late  Roman  Commonwealth, 
vol.  il.,  p.  317. 

I  H^idlo  Afsi,  vol  i ,  p.  a,  iMle. 


preceding  numbers  of  this  series  of  papers, 
will  observe  that  its  list  of  derisive  battles 
of  the  world  differs  in  two  instances  from 
that  of  Hallam's,  so  far  as  regards  ancient 
and  medisDval  history.  Nor  will  the  great 
battle  of  modern  times,  with  which  this 
series  will  conclude,  be  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
I  hope  at  another  time  and  place,  when 
these*  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  public 
in  a  collected  and  ampler  form,  to  explain 
fully  the  negative  tests  which  have  led  me 
to  reject  Arbela,  Chalons,  Leipsic,  and 
many  other  great  battles,  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  of  paramount  importance,  but 
which,  when  maturely  considered,  appeared 
to  be  of  secondary  interest;  inasmuch  mb 
some  of  them  were  merely  confirtnatonr  of 
an  already  existing  bias  ;  while  the  efrocts 
of  others  were  limited  to  particular  nations 
or  particular  periods ;  and  of  others,  again, 
we  may  safely  predicate  that,  had  they 
terminated  differently,  only  temporary 
checks  would  have  been  given  to  an  inevi- 
table carrent  of  events. 

But,  the  more  we  test  the  importance  of 
the  battle,  which  is  our  present  subject  of 
consideration,  the  higher  we  shall  be  led  to 
estiinate  it ;  and,  though  all  authentic  de- 
tails which  we  possess  of  its  circumstances 
and  its  heroes  are  but  meagre,  we  can  trace 
enough  of  its  general  character  to  make  us 
watch  with  deep  interest  this  encounter  be- 
tween the  rival  conquerors  of  the  decaying 
Roman  Empire.  That  old  classic  world, 
the  history  of  which  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  early  studies,  lay,  in  the 
eighth  century  of  our  era,  utterly  exanimate 
and  overthrown.  On  the  north  the  German, 
on  the  south  the  Arab  was  rending  away  its 
provinces.  At  last  the  spoilers  encountered 
one  another,  each  striving  for  the  full  mas- 
tery of  the  prey.  Their  conflict  brings 
back  upon  the  memory  the  old  Homeno 
simile,  where  the  strife  of  Hector  and  Pa- 
troclus  over  the  dead  body  of  Cebriones  is 
compared  to  the  combat  of  two  lions,  that 
in  their  hate  and  hunger  fight  together  on 
the  mountain-tops  over  the  carcass  of  a 
slaughtered  stag ;  and  the  reluctant  yield- 
inff  of  the  Saracen  power  to  the  superior 
might  of  the  Northern  warriors  may  not 
inaptly  recal  those  other  lines  of  the  same 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  downfall  of 
Patrodus  beneath  Hector  is  likened  to  the 
forced  yielding  of  the  panting  and  exhaust- 
ed wild  boar,  that  had  long  and  furiously 
fought  with  a  superior  beast  of  prey  for  the 
possession  of  the  scanty  fountain  among 
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The  Leader, 

There  comes  a  postilion ; 
There  comes  a  postilidn ; 
There  comes  a  leathem-a  postilion, 

Si,  sa,  postilidn, 
There  comes  a  postilidn. 

TTu  Chore. 

What  brings  the  postilidn  ? 

(etc.  as  above.) 

TheLeadtr, 
He  bringeth  us  a  Fox : — (etc.) 

The  Foxes  sing. 

Good  evening,  gentlemen ; 
Good  evening,  gentlemen ; 
Good  evening,  noble  gentlemen  j 
Good  evening,  gentlemen. 

Tke  Chore.^ 

What  dorh  ihe  Herr  Papa  ? 
What  doth  the  Herr  Papa  ? 
What  doth  the  leathem-a  Herr  Papa  f 

Si,  sa,  Herr  Papa — 
What  doth  the  Herr  Papa  1 

T%ef\Kces. 

He  reads  in  Kikero ; 
He  reads  in  Kikero ; 
He  reads  in  leathem-a  Kikero: 

Si,  sa,  Kikero — 
He  reads  in  Kikero.* 

This  goes  on  with  enquiries  after  the 
mother,  the  sister,  and  the  hrother — and  j 
the  answers  are  equally  ludicrons — that  the 
mother  mends  the  father's  stockings,  the 
sister  makes  his  hasty-pudding,  and  the 
hrother  oxes,  or  labors  prodigiously  at  his 
studies,  in  order  to  get  to  the  university. 
At  the  close  of  the  song  the  pipe  of  friend- 
ship is  handed  to  each  of  the  foxes,  and 
other  ceremonies  follow,  such  as  making 
Burnt-foxes  by  pursuing  them  with  lighte 


quits  before  the  Tacation,  he  is  accompanied 
a  part  of  the  way  on  horseback,  and  in 
carriages,  and  they  part  with  a  feast.  This 
is  a  Commitat, 

We  have  presented  a  view  of  the  Commitat 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Student's  Depart- 
ure," at  the  head  of  our  article.  We  may 
now  give  a  pleasant  burlesque  of  it — two 
students  accompanying  a  friend  who  has 
run  through  his  finances,  and  is  conveying, 
in  a  dilapidated  wheelbarrow,  all  his  effects 
from  the  Student's  Heaven,  or  University 
life,  into  Philistria,  or  the  World. 

It  would  demand  too  much  of  our  space 
to  follow  them  through  all  these  customs. 
Their  Commerses,  however,  are  too  striking 
to  be  altogetlier  passed  over.  These  take 
place  at  the  opening  and  close  of  each 
Semester  or  term.  A  General  Commers 
consists  of  the  assembled  Chores,  and  is 
opened  with  the  singing  of  certain  songs, 
and  is  closed  with  that  of  the  Land'sfather, 
during  the  singipg  of  which  they  run  their 
«words  through  each  other's  caps.  The 
hole  that  is  bored  in  the  cap  is  at  once  a 
symbol  of  the  death  of  the  Fatherland,  and 
a  memorial  of  Commers  pleasures  enjoyed 
in  companionship  with  those  of  many  names 
and  places.     In  conclusion  all  sing — 

Rest  thee  from  the  Barschen  feast  rites 

Now,  ihou  dcdicatctl  brand, 
And  be  each  one's  high  endeavor 

Freedom  for  his  Fatherland  ! 
Hail  to  hin\  who  still  is  haunted 

With  his  father's  lame  in  field ; 

And  the  sword  may  no  one  wield 
But  the  noble  and  undaunted. 

The  Special  Commers  is  the  feast  of  the 
particular  Chore,  and  is  held  at  the  «)m- 
mencement  and  close  of  each  college  terra. 


spills,  and  the  like,  apd   the  whole  con- 'These  Commerses  are  generally  held  out  in 


olndes  by  singing  in  chorus  a  song — most 
commonly  that  of  •'  Free  is  the  Bursche  !  " 
touching  their  glasses  at  the  end  of  each 
strophe. 

From  this  day  forward  the.  life  of  the 


the  country.  We  see  a  jocund  train  issu- 
ing forth  from  one  of  the  city  gates.  A 
troop  goes  before  .on  horseback,  who,  in 
earlier  times  were  still  more  distinguished 
by  their  peculiar  style,  but  who  still  may 


Chore  rolls  on  through  all  its  movements, '  sometimes  be  seen  in  full  costume,  that  is, 
and  its  more  solemn  exercises.  It  meets !  I>uck8kin8  and  huge  jack-boots,  Polonaise 
every  evening  at  its  kneip-house  for  singing  frocks;  on  their  heads  their  Ccrevis  or 
and  festivity.  It  has  its  Commerses  or  Chore  caps  ;  over  their  breasts,  wearing  the 
Feasts;  its  combats;  if  a  student  dies  it  inroad  Chore-band,  while  they  carry  in  their 
celebrates  with  all  the  rest  of  the  chores, '  "fT^*  hands  their  naked  swords.  The  rest 
his  funeral  With  impressive  ceremonies:  if | follow  them  in  cartiages  drawn  by  two  or 
a  professor  or  a  stranger  of  distinction  is  ' 
to  be  honored,  it  joins  in  the  torch-train. 


four  horses  ;  or  the  Senior  precedes  in  a  four 
or  six  horse  equipage,  and  the  rest  follow  in 

the  great  mark  of  respect.  If  a  student  j^^o  borse  ones.  In  their  customary  negli- 
gent student  dresa,  they  lounge  at  thoir 
ease  in  their  earriages,  smoking  their  long 


*  Cicero,  humorously  thus  pronounced,  because  a 
party  amongst  the  classics  insist  that  it  was  ancient- 
ly so  pronounced. 


pipef.  The  foxes  show  themselves  especial- 
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\j  oonsequentialy  since  it  is  the  first  time 
that  they  haye  been  privileged  to  present 
themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the   astonished 
world  in  such  a  procession.     The  Pawk- 
doctor,  that  is,  the  surgeon  who  regularly 
attends  them  at  their  duels,  is  invited  to 
this  festivity,  and  frequently   honors   the 
Chore  with  his  presence ;  and  thoy  have 
generally  some  devoted  and  often  eccentric 
follower  like  the  Red  Fisherman  at  Heidel- 
berg, who,  arrayed  in  the  oddest  style,  is 
posted  as  servant  behind  the  last  carriage. 
Be  sure   that  the  jocund  students  are 
bound  to  the  most  delightful  spot  in  the 
neighborhood,  there  to  enjoy   themselves. 
From  Heidelberg,  where  we  have  so  often 
witnessed  these  extraordinary  processions, 
they   ascend  the   beautiful  valley  of  the 
Neckar  for  about  six  miles  to  Neckarstci- 
nach,  a  village  situated  in  a  most  lovely 
scene  with  the  ruins  of  several  castles  peep- 
ing from  the  hill-tops.     If  the  reader  were 
on  such  a  day  already  at  Neckarsteinach, 
so  might  he,  from  the  little  pavilion  in  the 
garden  of  the  Harp  Inn,  right  commodious- 
iy  observe  the  approach  of  such  a  train,  as 
it  emerges  from  the  windings  of  the  road 
which  follows  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
Neckar,  and  permits  him  even  from  afar,  to 
seethe  flashing  of  the  drawn  swords,  and  the 
shimmering  of  the  colored  caps  and  chore- 
bands.     Or  he   sees   the   new  guests  ap- 
proaching in  a  large  barge  which  they  have 
mounted  at  Ncckargemund,  the  next  village 
where  they  cross  the  Neckar  by  the  ferry ; 
and  where  they  have  left  their  horses  and 
carriages.   The  barge  is  hung  with  garlands 
and  festoons,   pennons    stream   from    the 
mast ;  the  sons  of  the  Muses,  as  the  stu- 
dents term    themselves,   in    their    many- 
colored  costume,  are  picturesquely  grouped, 
and  some  of  them  are  singing  in  the  over- 
flowing  of   their  spirits  to  the  sound  of 
jocund  music ! 

The  inhabitants  see  gladly  these  guests 
arrive  in  the  place,  as  the  Burschen  in  one 
day  make  a  greater  expenditure,  or  in  com- 
mon parlance,  moult  more  feathers  than  as 
many  humble  inhabitants  of  the  little  place 
do  in  a  year.  On  this  account  their  ap- 
proach is  first  announced  by  the  firing  of 
small  cannon  from  Diclsberg,  a  hamlet  op- 
posite, situated  on  a  lofty  conical  hill,  and 
showing,  with  its  old  high  enclosing  wall 
and  antique  towers,  like  some  city  of  an- 
cient Palestine  in  old  Bible  pictures.  The 
barge  comes  up,  and  the  garden  of  the  inn 
and  banks  now  swarm  with  the  lively  Bur- 


schen, who  here  play  off  all  sorts  of  pranks 
and  whims. 

But  within,  the  whole  house  is  in  a  bustle. 
Servants  and  waiters  run  to  and  fro.  Above, 
in  the  great  hall  is  a  long  table  covered. 
The  windows  aro  all  adorned  with  green  and 
flowery  garlands  and  festoons,  and  at  that 
end  of  the  hall  where  the  seat  of  honor  is 
placed,  there  is  emblazoned  on  the  wall  the 
great  painted  coat  of  arms  of  the  Verbind- 
ung^  or  Chore,  embellished  with  ribbons 
and  flowers.  The  musicians  now  take  their 
places  in  the  orchestra  above ;  the  sons  of 
the  Muses  appear  in  the  hall,  and  the  feast 
is  opened.  After  the  cloth  is  drawn,  the 
proceedings  at  table  are  such  as  wo  have 
described  in  the  General  Commers,  except 
that  at  this  Commers  no  beer  is  drunk,  but 
wine,  and  you  soon  hear  the  report  of  out- 
flying  champagne  corks  as  the  toasts  of  the 
Chore  are  given,  or  the  health  of  the  land- 
Prince,  when  the  feast  is  held  on  his  birth- 
day. 

As  they  do  not  return  from  such  a  Com* 
mors,  at  the  earliest,  till  the  noon  or  evening 
of  the  next  day,  all  kinds  of  mad-cap  frolics 
and  playfulness  are  resorted  to  to  make  the 
time  pass  merrily,  lliey  act  and  sing  the 
Prince  of  Fools ;  and  the  next  day  they 
sally  forth  and  engage  in  all  kinds  of  youth- 
ful merriment  amongst  the  hills  and  valleys 
round,  and  their  songs  resound  over  the 
whole  country.  Their  gambols  and  out- 
breaks of  youthful  spirits,  full  of  life, 
strength,  and  enjoyment,  and  ready  to  over- 
leap all  bounds  in  the  excitement  of  leaving 
behind  for  a  day  or  so  all  study,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  fine  weather  and  beau- 
tiful scenery,  have  always  characterized  the 
students,  and  an  old  ballad  of  1650,  shows 
us  that  they  were  the  same  then,  with  far 
less  refinement  than  at  the  present  time. 

Ctueer  chaps  are  these  atudeDls,  say  folks  every- 
where, 
AlthoQgh  you  should  hare  them  but  once  in  the  year ; 
They  make  in  the  village  such  riot  and  reek 
There's  nought  else  lett  tor  us  but  plague  for  a  week. 

Their  frolics  being  ended,  the  songs  sung, 
and  thus  the  Commers  concluded,  they  ge- 
nerally, if  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  return 
to  the  city  by  a  boat.  If  this  is  in  the 
evening  the  barge  is  illuminated,  and  when 
they  approach  the  city  fireworks  arc  played 
off.  As  they  land  they  proceed  to  their 
kncip,  and  so  wind  up  the  feast. 

As  we  have  said,  the  students  march  in 
long  processions,  bearing  each  a  torch  to  do 
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honor  to  their  professors  on  some  popnlar 
ocoasioD,  orio  distinguished  strangers.  On 
New  Year's  Eve  they  go  round  with  torches, 
and  guns  which  they  fire  off,  and  shout  vivasj 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  favorite  pro- 
fessors. Now  and  then  they  are  Called  up- 
on to  engage  in  a  great  "  Marching  Forth," 
but  this  can  be  only  rare — and  the  departure 
of  some  of  their  comrades  gives  Opportunity 
for  a  farewell  procossibo  or  Commitat ;  but 
by  far  the  most  poetical  and  impressive  of 
their  ceremonies  is  the  celebration  of  the 
funeral  bf  one  of  thoir  number.  We  more 
than  once  saw  this  in  Heidelberg. 

A  numerous  band  of  music  came  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  lighted  by  torch- 
bearers,  for  these  funerals  always  take  place 
in  the  evening.  Then  folkwed  the  funeral 
car,  cavcrcd  with  black  cloth  and  drawn  by 
black  horses.  Upon  the  car  lay  the  Chore- 
band,  the  Chore-Clips  of  the  deceased,  and 
two  crossed  swords,  all  covered  witfi  mourn- 
ing crape,  and  surrounded  with  mourning 
wreaths.  We  remarked  also  one  smaller 
garland  ;  it  was  formed  of  white  roses,  and 
was,  we  were  told,  from  the  sorrowing  hand 
of  some  unknown  fair  one. 

Immediately  before  the  car  went  two  of 
the  beadles  carrying  fasces  wreathed  with 
crape.  On  each  side  and  behind  the  car, 
walked  the  companions  of  the  Chore,  all 
in  simple  bla<;k  mourning  with  hats.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  Chore  walked  two  cler- 
gymen in  black  costume.  This  whole  group 
was  surrounded  by  torch-bearers.  Then 
oamo  all  the  other  students  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  deceased.  Before  them 
marched  the  leader  of  the  procession  with 
two  attendants  or  marshals.  The  leader 
was  clad  in  the  buckskins  and  great  jack 
boots — the  large  storm  or  two- cocked  hat, 
bordered  with  black  and  white  crape,  with 
sweeping  feathers — the  great  leathern 
gauntlets — the  sword  trailing  in  its  sheath ; 
and  his  two  attendants  were  similarly  at- 
tired, but  without  the  storm^hat.  Then 
followed  the  students,  two  and  two,  in  di- 
visions according  to  their  Chores,  amount- 
ing to  some  six  or  seven  hundred,  each 
bearing  a  torch.  In  two  lines  they  advanc- 
ed slowly  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  observed  an  officer 
marching  between  these  lines,  distinguished 
by  his  senior's  cap  and  ribbon,  while  he 
carried  in  his  hand  his  sword,  its  colors  all 
veiled  in  crape,  and  its  sheftth  hanging  from 
his  left  side. 

Thus    moved    slowly    the    procession 
through  the  streets  to  the  ohurohyard  where 


the  body  was  interred.  There  the  students 
assembled  round  the  grave,  the  clergyman 
stepped  forth,  pronounced  his  address,  and 
closed  it  with  a  benediction.  Then  ad- 
vanced one  of  the  young  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  pronounced  an  oration,  calling 
to  the  remembrance  the  true  friendship  of 
the  departed,  his  manly  worth,  and  genuine 
German  mind.  A  few  stanzas  were  sung 
from  the  beautiful  hymn — "  From  high 
Olympus,"  in  which  he  had  so  often  joined 
them.  The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave,  and  every  student  pressed  forward  in 
turn  to  fling  a  handful  of  earth  into  the 
grave.  Lastly,  the  lowered  swords  were 
crossed  over  the  grave,  and  their  clash  was 
the  signal  for  returning. 

Then  no  longer  solemnly  and  silently 
trod  back  the  throng;  as  in  the  case  of 
soldiers,  they  marched  briskly  away  to  live- 
ly airs.  In  going  they  had  mourned  the 
friend  and  fellow-mortal  cut  off  in  the  early 
hopes  of  youth — wOio,  they  rejoiced  only  in 
his  advent  to  a  second  and  more  glorious 
life.  This  rejoicing  music  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  immortality  of  man. 

Arrived  in  one* of  the  large  squares,  the 
train  marched  round  it,  and  turning  towards 
the  centre,  at  a  given  signal,  lot  their  torch- 
es fly  up  into  the  air,  aud  fall  on  a  heap  in 
the  midst.  They  whirled  up,  describing 
many  a  fiery  circle  and  convolution  ere  they 
reached  the  flaming  pile ;  and  now,  while 
this  one  hilge  pyre  lit  up  all  around  with  a 
daSBzling  radiance,  and  the  dark  and  giant 
clouds  of  smoke  rolling  up,  mixed  with  the 
many-colored  flames,  spread  themselves  to 
the  heavens,  the  voices  of  the  assembled 
students  burst  forth  in  a  startling  and  most 
solemn  chorus  of   the  music-accompanied 


song  of 


Gaudiamus  igitur 
Javenes  ducn  sumas. 


Finally,  the  torch-pile  having  nearly  con- 
sumed itself  in  its  splendid  light — the  se- 
nior stood  forth,  and  wielded  his  sword  as 
in  defiance.  The  rest  rushed  together,  and 
with  wild  cries  clashing  their  swords  above 
their  heads,  there  was  a  sliout — "  Quench 
the  fire !"  and  the  whole  of  the  students  at 
once  dispersed.  The  crowd  then  closed  in ; 
water  was  thrown  on  the  flames  ;  the  dense 
black  column  of  smoke  changed  into  a 
white  one,  and  ail  was  over. 

Such  is  the  Student's  Life.  Full  of 
gaiety,  frolic,  and  romance,  kindling  a  vivid 
sentiment  of  friendship,  and  by  that  strong 
union,  preparing  its  actors  for  an  exalted 
devotion  to  liberty  and  country,  which  on 
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all  occasions  is  ready  to  show  itself.  One 
of  its  most  beautifal  features  is,  that  it  is 
a  system  of  "  Liberty — Equality — Fra- 
ternity !'*  l'>ery  one  is  held  to  be  equal, 
be  he  princo  or  peasant-^and  they  unite 
into  what  they  call  "  Dt*  bruderscha/i  P^ 
Thou-brotherhood,  in  which  they  address 
each  other,  both  then  and  at  any  future 
period  of  life  with  thouy  and  many  are  the 
instances  in  which  these  friendships  between 
those  of  very  dissimilar  stations  in  life  have, 
in  years  long  after,  shown  themselves  most 
nobly  unshaken. 

The  most  objectionable  parts  of  their 
system  are  their  drinking  and  duelling-^yct 
it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  these  features 
have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  the  blame 
laid  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  The  drinking 
is  really  that  of  small  beer.  The  duelling, 
again,  is  merely  fencing  under  another 
name.  The  youths  might  be  better  em- 
ployed, that  is  certain,  but  they  are  so  de- 
fended with  a  sort  of  leathern  armor,  that 
they  rarely  can  be  hurt,  except  they  get  a 
cut  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  their  folly. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  death  is  rarely  known. 
More  Englishmen,  and  men  of  mature 
years,  and  with  families  too,  shoot  one  an- 
other with  pistols  in  any  one  year  than 
there  are  German  students  killed  in  their 
duelling  in  any  one  century. 

But  who,  in  fact,  are  really  to  blame  for 
the  continuance  of  these  customs  ?  It  is  a 
black  fact  in  the  history  of  the  governments 
of  the  different  German  states — that  it  is 
their  act  and  work.  The  students  have  re- 
peatedly endeavored  to  clear  their  club-life 
of  these  practices,  and  the  governments 
have  in  every  instance  prevented  it.  The 
students  have  desired  to  set  up  reading- 
rooms  instead,  but  the  governments  have 
forbidden  them,  and  forced  them  back  on 
their  drinking,  singing,  and  duelling,  lest 
they  should  read  themselves  into  politics. 

But  amid  all  the  outward  show  of  stu- 
dent life,  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  burned 
inwardly  as  its  genuine  principle.  On  all 
occasions  and  in  all  ages  the  German  stu- 
dents have  stood  for  liberty.  They  stood 
by  John  Huss ;  they  stood  by  Luther. 
They  stood  by  the  Protestant  cause  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  death.  When 
the  whole  land  was  an  amphitheatre  of  matr 
tyrdom,  when  the  horrible  bigot  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  crushed  out  the  people's  lives 
by  his  troops,  the  people  fought,  and  often 
conquered,  but  in  vain.  Then  issued  forth 
that  strangd  apparition — the  Unknown  Stu- 
dent !     Whki  »  singular  episode  is  his  ad- 


vent in  the  history  of  this  war !  His  real 
name  and  origin  were  unknown,  and  will 
remain  so  for  ever.  He  had  all  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  the  student,  the  zeal  of  the 
hero,  or  the  saint ;  and  the  eloquence  which 
tingles  in  the  ears  of  wronged  men,  and 
runs  through  the  quick  veins  like  fire.  So- 
lemn and  mysterious,  he  stood  forth  in  the 
hour  of  need,  like  a  spirit  from  heaven. 
The  wondering  people  gathered  round  him, 
listened,  and  followed  with  shouts  to  victo- 
ry. They  stood  on  the  field  of  Gmunden, 
in  the  face  of  the  magnificent  Saltzburg 
Alps.  The  Unknown  Student  was  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  and  pointing  to  the  lakes, 
the  forests,  the  hills,  and  the  glittering  Al- 
pine summits  above  and  around  them,  he 
asked  if  they  would  not  fight  for  so  glori- 
ous a  land,  and  for  the  simple  and  true 
hearts  in  those  rocky  fortresses  ?  In  the 
camp  of  the  Austrian  General,  Pappen- 
heim,  could  be  heard  the  fiery  words  of  his 
harangue.  They  •  heard  the  vows  which 
burst  forth,  like  the  voice. of  the  sea,  in 
reply,  and  the  hymn  of  faith  which  follow- 
ed. From  rock,  ravine,  and  forest,  rushed 
I  forth  the  impetuous  peasant  thousands,  and 
even  the  victorious  army  of  Pappenheim 
could  not  sustain  the  shock.  The  right 
wing  scattered  and  fled ;  the  peasant  army, 
with  the  Unknown  Student  at  their  head, 
pursuing  and  hewing  them  down.  There 
was  a  wild  flight  to  the  very  gates  of  Gmun- 
den. Then  came  back  the  fiery  Unknown 
with  his  flushed  thousands.  He  threw  him- 
self on  the  left  wing  of  Pappenheim  with 
the  fury  of  a  lion.  There  was  a  desperate 
struggle ;  the  troops  of  Pappenheim  wa- 
vered ;  victory  hung  on  the  uplifted  sword 
of  the  Unknown  Student,  when  a  ball  struck 
him  and  his  role  was  played  out.  His 
head,  hoisted  on  a  spear,  was  the  sign  of 
shivering  dismay  to  his  followers.  They 
fled,  leaving  on  Xhe  field  four  thousand  of 
their  follows  dead ;  Pappenheim  and  exter- 
mination in  the  rear. 

True  to  their  ancient  spirit,  the  students 
stood  by  their  country  in  the  expulsion  of 
Napoleon  and  the  French.  Were  it  not 
for  the  youthful  cflfervcscence  of  their  spirit 
of  freedom,  freedom  itself  would  long  ago 
in  that  country  have  ceased  to  exist;  to 
have  lost  its  only  living  evidence  of  ever 
having  existed.  In  the  last  War  of  Libe- 
ration, in  the  last  grand  rising  to  expel  the 
enemy  from  their  native  land,  they  were 
amongst  the  most  ardent  and  beautiful  of 
the  deliverers.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Na- 
tions before  Leipdo,  they  fought  like  lioito, 
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and  in  tho  front.  On  the  ^eat  march  after 
the  retreating  foe,  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion seemed  to  pour  itself  out  after  it,  there 
were  none  so  fleet,  so  alert,  so  joyous,  and 
so  gallant,  as  the  students.  They  proved 
then  that  all  their  songs  and  toasts  to  li- 
berty were  not  the  mere  noise  and  foam  of 
idle  and  boasting  hours.  They  did  deeds 
worthy  of  the  heroes  of  the  most  heroic 
ages.  They  fought  and  fell  as  freely,  and 
as  ezultingly,  as  they  had  sung  the  song  of 
the  Fatherland.  Far  a-head  of  millions, 
hanging  on  the  closest  rear  of  the  hated 
enemy,  was  seen  one  brave  and  devoted 
band — it  was  the  gymnastic  troop  of  the 
dauntless,  the  patriotic  Jahn.  Long  be- 
fore, long  ere  the  spirit  of  Germany  was 
roused,  when  the  proud  foot  of  Napoleon 
stood  on  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  on 
the  very  necks  of  the  fallen  princes,  where 
he  picked  out  with  searching  eye,  every 
prominent  patriot  for  disgrace  or  death, — 
then  had  Jahn,  preached  from  his  school- 
chair  resistance  to  tho  tyrant,  and  freedom 
or  death  to  the  empire.  He  had  gathered 
into  his'  school  every  brave  beating  heart  of 
the  youth  around  him.  He  had  told  them 
that  if  ever  they  meant  to  achieve  the  free- 
dom of  Germany,  and  retrieve  its  lost  honor, 
they  must  arouse  themselves  from  sloth  and 
effeminacy.  They  must  practice  tempe- 
rance, moral  purity,  and  physical  ezercbcs, 
to  endow  them  with  vigor  and  activity.  He 
had  erected  his  gymnastic  school;  and 
while  he  gave  to  their  freaks  pliancy  and 
hardihood,  he  breathed  into  their  spirits 
the  most  imperishable  love  of  liberty,  of 
honor,  and  of  native  land.  By  his  "  Teut- 
sches  Volksthum,"  ho  sounded  abroad, from 
end  to  end  of  Germany,  tho  same  groat 
and  indomitable  spirit.  The  flame  caught 
and  spread — it  kindled  in  every  German 
University ;  and  morals,  religion,  patriot- 
ism, and  gymnastics,  became  everywhere 
the  sacred  practice  of  the  youth,  founded 
on  their  ardent  hope  of  working  out  the 
salvation  of  their  country. 

Tho  great  day  of  opportunity  came.  The 
battle  of  Leipsic  was  fought.  There  was 
a  loud  call  from  the  Princes  to  arms.  Glo- 
riously did  tho  students  answer  to  tho  cry. 
They  were  promised  by  all  the  Princes,  as 
tho  price  of  victory  over  their  foe — a  liberty 
— a  constitutional  liberty  worthy  of  Ger- 
many and  Christianity.  From  every  uni- 
versity poured  forth  the  youth  in  glowing 
enthusiasm — far  a-head  of  them  went  Jahn 
and  his  band.  The  armies  returned  to  Gei^ 
many  with  shoutfl  and  the  pealing  muBio  of 


trumpets.  The  band  of  Jahn  had  shrunk 
into  a  mere  shadow — into  a  little,  very  lit- 
tle troop — it  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  its 
daring  onslaughts  on  tho  foe.  The  groater 
portion  of  the  young  heroes,  of  the  inspired 
bays  of  Jahn,  had  fallen  in  the  field ;  and 
yet  happy  indeed  were  they,  compared 
with  those  who  returned.  These  returned 
to  the  bitterest  fate.  They  came  back 
with  hearts  burning  with  the  victories 
achieved,  and  the  reward  of  liberty  to  come. 
But  it  never  did  come  !  The  traitor  Princes 
who  promised,  never  performed.  They  had 
got  rid  of  one  tyrant,  and  now  resolved  to 
erect  themselves  into  a  legion.  They  re- 
fused all  demands  for  constitutional  rights. 
They  even  trampled  on  the  very  hearts  of 
their  rescuers.  They  flung  cold  water  on 
the  flames  of  patriotism,  which  had  con- 
sumed their  oppressors.  Everywhere  the 
noblest  spirits  were  treated  as  tho  worst 
of  men.  Instead  of  freedom,  they  were 
provided  with  chains  and  dungeons  as  their 
reward. 

Never,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  did  a 
more  beautiful  and  Christian  spirit  animate 
the  whole  student  youth  of  a  nation.  They 
maintained  everywhere  their  gymnastic 
schools ;  they  practised  the  strictest  morali- 
ty ;  they  formed  associations  to  put  down 
all  duelling  and  drinking ;  they  breathed 
the  most  religious  spirit.  But  their  grand 
institution  was  that  of  tho  Bnrschenschaft, 
a  union  of  the  youths  of  all  tho  Universi- 
ties of  Germany  to  restore  the  unity  and 
freedom  of  the  German  empire ;  and  they 
adopted  as  their  colors  those  of  the  old 
empire — black,  red,  and  gold.  This  union, 
which  was  founded  at  Jena  in  1815,  was 
persecuted  with  the  utmost  bitterness  by 
the  Princes.  It  was  made  a  capital  offence 
to  wear  these  colors.  Tho  very  words 
printed  in  thoir  Commers,  or  Student  Song 
Books,  caused  them  to  bo  seized — blanks 
were  left,  and  may  yet  be  seen  in  plenty  of 
these  books.  Yet  these  arc  the  colors  which 
tho  King  of  Prussia  the  other  day  paraded 
in  the  bloody  streets  of  Berlin.  If  he  had 
a  conscience,  how  it  must  have  smitten  him 
at  tho  thought  of  all  the  persecutions  which 
these  colors  had  brought  on  the  patriotic 
youth  of  Germany.  Did  the  memory  of 
the  Wartburg,  of  Tubingen,  Frankfort,  and 
the  Castle  of  Hambach  never  for  a  moment 
flit  across  his  soul  ? 

The  songs  sung  by  the  Burschenschaft 
are  not  more  distinguished  for  their  great 
poetical  power,  and  their  ardent  spirit  of 
patriotiam,  than  for   their   fine  religious 
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fkith.  Id  their  "  Great  Song" — DuGrowej 
Lied — they  exclaim — 

Yet  I  libertj  in  love 
Shall  ye>  be  tctorified; 
Ftiixh  «haJI  approve  itaeir 
In  fctorious  deeds : 
At  Oie  fiet  cloud  frem  ocean  riia 
HtaiUMity^iali  from  Vapaiple  rise; 
Where  right  and  liberty  prevail, 
Id  human  nalore  the  divine  unfold. 
Fret  Tranaiatioa  hy  Mn  PcOen 

When  these  plad  hopes  were  crushed 
the  perjured  prioccs,  they  diflsolvcd  th 
Bnrschenachsft  irilh  the  same  Cfaristi 
Bpirit.  The;  say,  alluding  to  this  union 
and  singing  this  song  on  tbo  oooasion — 


Whal  Ood  laid  upon  us  wbi  misunderelood; 
Oar  unity  excited  miHrasl  k'wi  in  Ibe  good. 
Onr  ribbon  is  severed  of  h)ack,  red,  and  gold, 
Yet  God  has  it  permiDed,  who  can  his  will  nnfol 
Then  let  the  house  perish  I  what  matlen  iti  fall ' 
The  son!  vei  lives  within  ns,  and  God's  ibe  stieiij 
ofallT 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  forceiro 
Princea  was  as  dc8pii>able  as  tb.it  of  t 
yontb  was  noble.  They  put  down  t 
schools  of  gymnnetii!3,  seized  the  very  m 
diincry,  even  that  of  Jahn  himself,  irbo  h. 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  drar 
of  their  liberation,  and  never  allowed  hi 
a  penny  for  it.  They  imprisoned  and  pt 
secoted  him.  They  have  done  it  to  tl 
very  day,  when  the  old  man,  mined  by  tl 
government,  is,  if  living,  maintained  by 
subscription  amongst  the  better  spirits 
his  country.  But  they  persecuted  not  hi 
alone,  but  the  whole  host  of  patriots  wl 
had  aided  them  to  drive  oat  the  Frenc 
These  were  pursued  &om  city  to  cit 
wherover  they  took  refuge,  by  the  orders 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  They  fli 
to  Switzerland,  to  France — nowhere  we 
they  safe.  Some  e.scaped  lo  America,  son 
to  England,  and  other  conntrics.  What 
constellation  of  noble  spirits  was  thus  di 
persed  by  the  breath  of  despotism  into 
scattered  remnant  of  unhappy  fugitives 
Amdt,  the  Follens,  Borne,  Forster,  etc 
etc.  Many  wore  crushed  into  indigent  ii 
difTerence — many  were  swallowed  up  by  i 


And  the  land  a  grave  for  men  \ 
When  tyrannic  power  presses 
I         Like  a  nightman  on  (he  land, 
Then  no  little  bird  can  sing 
His  beartsome  freedom-song. 
When  (he  streams  are  chanfced  to  marshes. 
And  when  all  the  hills  and  fountains 
Send  forth  only  poisonoas  vapory 
And  the  merry  fishes  die. 
And  the  toads  and  verrniD  fatten, — 
Then,  Uu  tigUningi muat  iexend 
And  lie  angry  tanptsU  roar, 
Utal  Biaitkind  mail  rite  from  tiadimt, 
TluU  Vie  day  msy  damtfram  *ieU  I 

Tbb  Gbs*t  Soko. 

And  behold  !  the  day  is  oome.  All  that 
the  Burscheneohaft  planned,  all  that  the 
patriotic  students  of  Germany  lon^rcd  for, 
prayed  for,  lived  and  suffered  for — is  come  ! 
The  traitor  Princes  are  fallen — the  rcpre- 
scntativcs  of  the  great  German  people  are 
met  in  Frankfort, — met  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  Burschonsohaft  met  in  1831 — to 
carry  into  effect  the  sacred  object  of  their 
most  sacred  desirca — the  Union  aud  Li< 
BERTv  OF  THE  Fatmerland  ! 

So  heaven  concedes  in  its  own  time  the 
long  deferred  yet  righteous  pmpose  !  So  it 
teaches  ns  to  trust,  and  work  on  in  certain 
faith  !  Arndt,  long  an  ezilo  for  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  Burschcnaehaft,  has  lived  to 
ace  the  day  of  tbo  desired  freedom.  Ho. 
stood,  the  octogenarian  veteran  of  liberty, 
the  other  day  at  Cologne,  beneath  the  great 
Germanic  Banner  of  blaek,  red,  and  gold 
—so  long  proscribed,  jet  now  flaunted 
ibroad  by  the  very  princes  who  proscribed 
it  as  the  symbol  of  popular  union  and 
power.  The  author  of  the  celebrated  na- 
Lional  song,  "  What  is  the  German  Faiber- 
land  ?  "  and  of  many  another  stirring  lyric 
irritten  in  days  of  despotism  to  quicken  tha 
alood  of  his  nation — thero  he  stood  and 
law  not  only  his  own  hopes  fulfilled,  but 
.hose  of  thousands  of  bis  Qontemporaries 
Tbo  arc  passed  away. 

When  the  German  students,  then,  in 
Berlin,  led  the  bloody  fight,  whoa  in  every 
tart  of  the  country  they  were  at  the  head 
if  the  people,  proclaiming  the  revolution 
accomplished— -we  may  comprehend,  after 
rhat  IS  hero  written,  what  was  passing  in 
heir  hearts.  Those  hearts  have  been  fed 
ind  strengthened  on  tbc  memory  of  past 
;lories,  aspirations,  and  martyrdoms,  and 
ly  their  perpetual  songs,  the  compositions 


crct  dungeons,  such   as  those  of  Austria, -of  the  (irst  poets  of  their  nation,  Luthi 
i^hioh  Silvio  Pellico  has  described.  jSobiiler,  Goethe,  Burgen,    Leasing,  Vossi 

'ChamisBO,  Herder,  Korner,  Arndt,  Uhland, 
and  of  younger    and   not   less   illustrious 

Inunea.     Never,  on   any  former  ocoasioa, 


When  tha  o*ks  and  flowers  wither 
In  the  woMing,  parching  sun. 
When  tha  pt^de  are  but  shadows, 
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baTO  they  been  more  entitled,  than  on  this 
last,  to  sing  their  noble  lyrio. 


wo  MUTH  UND  CRAFT. 

Are  German  hearts  with  strength   and  courage 
beating  1 
There  to  the  clang  of  breakers  gleams  the  sword, 
And  true  and  steadfast  in  our  place  of  meeting, 
We  peal  along  in  song  the  ncry  word  I 
Though  rocks  and  oak  trees  shi\rer, 
We,  we  will  tremble  never ! 
Strong  like  the  tempest,  see  the  youths  go  by 
For  Fatherland  to  combat  and  to  die ! 

Red,  red  as  true  love  be  the  brother-token, 
And  pure  like  gold  the  soul  within  imprest, 

And  that  in  death  our  spirits  be  not  broken, 
Black  be  the  ribbon  bound  about  the  breast. 
♦       •       •       Though  rocks,  &c. 

And  now,  since  fate  may  tear  us  from  each  other, 
Let  each  man  grasp  of  each  the  brother-hand, 
And  swear  once  more,— O,  every  German  brother. 
Truth  to  the  bond,  truth  to  the  Fatherland ! 
Though  rocks  and  oak-trees  shiver, 
We,  ue  will  tremble  never ! 
Strong  like  the  tempest,  see  the  youths  go  by 
For  Fatherland  to  combat  and  to  die  I 

However  differing  in  other  respects,  the 
students  of  nearly  the  whole  continent,  and 
especially  France  and  Italy  arc  equally  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  true 
patriotism,  and  they  have  accerdingly  won 
the  highest  distinction  in  the  late  glorious 
victories  of  the  people,  as  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Milan,  while  they  fell  bravely  the  other 
day,  resisting  the  Danish  invader  of  Hoi- 
stein,  and  arc  equally  active  at  this  moment 
in  Poland. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  melandholy  morti- 
fication, that,  turning  home,  we  ask  where 
are  the  patriotic  laurels  of  our  students  ? 
On  what  occasion  did  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
Westminster  or  Eton  youths  stand  forth 
for  the  common  liberties  against  the  op- 
pressor ?  Alas !  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  old  obstructive  system.  They  live 
only  to  gather  the  golden  fruits  of  the  great 
aristocratic  tree.  They  are  moulded  from 
the  cradle  into  props  of  old  abuse,  con- 
servators of  the  profitable  church  and  state 
machinery.  From  them  the  nation  hopes 
for  no  regeneration,  no  bursts  of  noble 
patriotism,  no  trophies  of  aahieved  pro- 
gress. They  are  bom,  merely  to  eat  up  the 
com,  and  to  be  swept  away  with  the  rest  of 
the  antiquated  lumber  of  feudality  in  the 
appointed  hour  when  .God  shall  behold 
their  measure  full  and  their  places — empty. 
That  fulness  and  that  emptiness  are  of 
deep  significance  to  this  nation.  It  is  of 
the  highest  import  that  the  enormous  wealth 
of  its  academic  endowments,  shall  oease  to 


be  expended  in  the  production  of  moral 
death  and  despotism,  and  be  converted  in- 
to the  sources  of  national  life,  onward  and 
upward  zeal — zeal  for  the  land,  for  the 
people,  and  for  liberty — a  teeming  fountain 
of  all  those  great  Christian  and  social 
truths  which  are  becoming  the  government- 
al laws,  and  the  constitutional  life's  blood 
of  the  nations  around  us. 


Visit  to  Lord  Rosse's  Telescope — Dr.  Robinson 
lately  gave  an  interesting  account,  to  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Academy,  of  the  present  condition  of  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope.    The  figure  of  the  speculum  not  being 
quite  perfect,  it  was  resolved  to  repeat  the  polishing 
process,  which  requires  to  be  performed  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  !>5°,  whilst  the  artificial  heat,  by  means  of 
which  this  has  to  be  effected,  in  winter  occasions  a 
dryness  in  the  'air   in  consequence  of  which  the 
polishing  material  will  not  remain  on  the  speculum. 
This  difficulty  was  ingeniously  obviated  by  a  jet  of 
steam.    The  result  was  admirable.    The  telescope 
is  to  receive  a  movement  in  right  ascension  from 
the  ground,  connected  with  clock-work;  an  eye- 
piece of  large  field,  but  capable  of  being  replaced  by 
the  usual  one  in  an  instant,  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
of  finding  objects ;  and  a  peculiar  micrometer  of 
parallel  glass  with  a  position  circle  attached.    Unfa- 
vorable weather  had  prevented  much  being  done 
with  the  telescope.    But  in  one  good  night  Dr. 
Robinson  observed  in  the  moon  the  Targe  flat  bottom 
of  the  crater  covered  with  fragments^  and  became 
satisfied  that  one  of  the  bright  stripes  so  often  discus- 
sed had  no  visible  elevation  above  the  general  sur- 
face.   In  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  streaks  like  those  of 
Pyrrhus'  cloud  were  seen,  evidently  through  a  con- 
siderable and  imperfectly  transparent  atmosphere. 
The  nebula  of  Orion,  even  with  the  imperfect  mirror 
and  in  bad  nights,  was  seen  to  be  composed  of  stars 
in  that  part  which  presents  the  strange  flocculent  ap- 
pearance described  by  Sir  John  Herschel.     But  m 
addition  to  the  two  stars  of  the  trapezium  discovered 
by  the  telescopes  of  Dorpat  and  Kensington,  the  six 
feet  showed  other  two  at  the  first  glance  after  its  pol- 
ish was  completed.    The  planetary  nebula  situated 
in  the  splendid  cluster  Messier  was  seen  to  be  a  di^c 
of  small  stars  uniformly  distributed  and  surrounded 
by   the   larger.    The   most   remarkable    nebular 
arrangement  which  the  instrument  has  revealed  i» 
that  where  the  stars  are  grouped  in  spirals,  one  of 
which  Lord  Rosse  described  in  1845.    Dr.  Rubinson 
has  now  discovered  others — h.  601,  seen  by  Herschel 
as  a  bicentral  nebula — Messier  99,   in  which   the 
centre  is  a  cluster  of  stars — Messier  97  looking  with 
the  finding  eye-piece  like  a  figure  ol  8,  but  shown 
by  the  higher  powers  to  be  star  spirals,  related  to  two 
centrcSj  appearing  like  stars  with  dark  spaces  around 
them.    Slruve,  in  computing  the  limit  of  the  milky- 
way,  assumcsii  in  its  greatest  extent  "  unfalhoniabie 
by  the  telescope."    Dr.  Robinson  isceitain  that  its 
remotest  stars  are  very  far  within  the  limit  of  the  G- 
feeL  and  yery  much  larger  than  those  of  the  nebula 
of  Orion. 

New  Translation  op  the  Dibi.e. — The  Nether-, 
lands   Bible  Society   intend    sending   a    profound 
orientalist,  Mr.  MaUhes,  to  Macassar  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  with  a  view  to    translating  ilic 
BiUe  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Celebes. 
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LITERARY  IMITATIONS  AND  SIMILARITIES,  &c. 


"  One  of  the  most  elo^nt  of  literary-'  re- 
creations," says  D'lsraeli,  "  is  tbat  of  trac- 
ing poetical  or  prose  imitations  and  simi- 
larities. ....  There  are  few  men  of 
letters  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
marking  parallel  passages,  or  tracing  imi- 
tation in  the  thousand  shapes  it  assumes  ; 
it  forms,  it  cultivates,  it  delights  taste  to 
observe  by  what  dexterity  and  variation 
'genius  conceals,  or  modifies,  an  original 
thought  or  image,  and  to  view  the  same 
sentiment  or  expression,  borrowed  with  art, 
or  heightened  by  embellishment."* 

Writing  on  the  same  snbject,  the  same 
author,  after  observing  that  *'  resemblance, 
or  coincidence,  or  similarity,  may  often  oc- 
cur, even  peculiar  expression^  may  catch 
the  eye,  when  no  real  imitation  exists," 
beautifully  adds  (1  know  not  whether  the 
passage  exists  in  print),  ^'  However,  at  all 
events,  the  labor  will  always  please  which 
puts  in  juxtaposition  the  same  thought  or 
expression.  One  delights  to  discover  the 
fine  variations  of  congenial  minds,  as  one 
does  the  melting  hues  of  the  rainbow ;  they 
show  the  secrets  of  genius,  and  serve  as  the 
exercises  of  tasted" 

Sheltered  by  so  high  an  authority,  I  am 
''  free  to  confess," — not  indeed  that  I  am 
"  a  man  of  letters,"  which  were  a  some- 
what presumptuous  stylo  of  confession,  but 
— that  1  '^  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mark- 
ing parallel  passages,  or  tracing  imita- 
tion." Widely,  indeed,  do  I  differ  from 
the  great  literary  veteran  whose  words  I 
have  borrowed,  t^  to  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rials on  which  I  have  exercised  myself,  and 
the  skill  apd  judgment  wherewith  I  have 
worked  them  up ;  but  I  can  at  least  most 
truly  profess,  like  him,  that  such  notices  as 
I  may  set  forth  in  print  from  my  little  col- 
lection of  '^  Literary  Imitations  and  Simi- 
larities, &c."  "  are  not  given  witl^  the  petty 
malignant  delight  of  detecting  the  unac- 
knowledged imitations  of  our  best  writers." 
I  have  no  ambition  for  the  office  of  a  mere 
poliocman  on  Parnassus,  peeping  after  stray 
goods,  and  apprehonding  suspicious  charac- 
ters. I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  like- 
ly to  be  counted  as  one  of  those  of  whom 
Coleridge  asserts,  that  '*  verily,  there  be 
amongst  us  a  set  of  critics  who  seem  to 

*  Poetical  Imitations  and  Similarities :  Curiosities 
of  Literatim^  p.  S09.    EleveiUb  edition. 


hold  that  every  possible  thought  and  image 
is  traditional ;  who  have  no  notion  that 
there  are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the 
world,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  who 
would  therefore  charitably  derive  every  rill 
they  behold  flowing  from  a  perforation 
made  in  some  other  man's  tank."* 

iVill  not  dilate  into  an  E$say  what  is 
simply  meant  as  a  brief  introduction,  which 
may  give  the  reader  some  notice  of  what  he 
is  to  expect  in  the  miscellaneous  scraps  that 
follow,  and  some  intimation  of  the  spirit  in 
which  I  have  made  and  in  which  1  would 
wish  him  to  read  my  collections. 

I. 

•*  As  precious  gums  are  not  for  lasting  fire. 
They  bat  pename  the  temple  and  expirer:  ^ 
So  was  she  soon  exhaled^  and  vanished  hence, 
A  short  sweet  odor,  of  a  vast  expense. 
She  yanish'd,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died;       | 
Fur  but  a  luns  did  heaven  and  earth  divide." 

Dryden.    Eleonora* 

Drydei)  \fas  so  fond  of  this  quaint  dis-  « 
tinction  between  "  dying  "  and  being  "  ex- 
haled," &e.  that  he  has  introduced  it  in 
connexion  with  another  simile  • — 

"  Thus  then  he  disappear'd,  was  rarified  \ 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  died : 
He  was  exhaled;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew.*' 

On  tAe  Death  of  a  very  young  gentleman. 

This  latter  passage  seems  to  have  furnish- 
ed Young  with  his  conceit — (full  is  he  of 
conceits,  though  generally  far  from  '^  mise- 
rable conceits  ") — respecting  Narcissa : — 

'<  Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,  was  exhakd^  and  went  to  heaven." 

Night  Thoughts,  h,  Y. 

Had  Wordsworth  in  view  the  labors  of 
his  poetic  predecessors  when  writing  the 
charming  lines  to  H.  C..^  If  he  had,  they 
*'  come  mended  from  his"  pen: — 

'*  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrpwi 
Or  the  injuries  of  the  n^orrow  1  [forth, 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  mom  brings 
III  fitted  to  sustain  npkindly  shocks, 
Or  to  be  trail'd  along  the  soiling  earth; 
A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives, 
And  np  forewarning  gives ; 
But  at  the  touch  of  wrong  without  a  strife, 
Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life." 

To  H.  a  six  years  old,  I802.t 

♦  duoted  from  Note  in  Vol.  II.  of  Tales,  by  Lord 
Byron.    Murray,  1837. 

t  Compare  Dickens:  '*  In  shady  spots  the  momiog 
dew  sparkled  on  each  yoong  leaf  and  blade  ol  gnm ; 
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It  were,  perhaps,  too  ludicrons  to  inquire 
whether  the  idea  of  "  exhalation  "  is  de- 
rived from  ancient  Pistol's  rant — 

**  The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near, 
Therefore  exhale" — K.  Hen,  V,  Act  il  sc.  1. 

On  which  I  have  read  the  following  com- 
ment: ^^  Exhale,  perhaps,  here  signifies 
drawy  or,  in  PistoPs  language,  haie  or  lug 
out ;  hut  more  prohahlj  it  means,  there- 
fore breathe  your  last,  or  die;  a  threat 
common  enough  amon^  dramatic  heroes  of 
a  higher  rank  than  Pistol,  who  only  ex- 
presses this  idea  in  the  fantastic  language 
peculiar  to  his  character."  It  may  be  added 
that  Scott,  in  the  last  chapter  of  ^^  Kenil- 
worth,"  makes  Vamey  sneeringly  report 
the  death  of  Alasco  with  the  phrase,  "  Our 
friend  has  exhaled.'*'* 

And,  once  again,  let  me  add  an  example 
of  the  word  under  notice  (which  I  chanced 
to  observe  after  arranging  the  preceding 
quotations),  from  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  (1651),  **  How  we  were  af- 
fected here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  *  deli- 
ciae  hamani  generis,'  Prince  Henrie's  pre- 
mature death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends' 
lives  had  exhaled  with  his !"— p.  237,  16th 
edition. 

IL 

•*  To-day  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English ;  and,  to-morrow,  they 
Made  Britain,  India :  every  man,  that  stood. 
Show'd  like  a  mine."— iC  Hen,  VllL  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

"  What  a  rich  mine  of  jewels  above  ground,  all 
so  brave,  so  costly !" — [at  a  court  masque.] — Pidler; 
Holy  State.    IV.  13. 

**  The  whole  a  labored  quarry  above  ground.*' 

Pope,  Morid  Essays.    Ep.  iv. 

The  resemblance  (imitation  or  not)  be- 
tween Shakspere  and  Fuller  is  obvious. 
Had  Pope  in  view  Fuller's  addition, 
"above  ground,"  when  he  converted  a 
kindred  image  to  the  purposes  of  satire } 

ni. 

*'  That  strain  again ! — ^it  had  a  dying  fall : 
O,  it  came  o'er  ray  ear,  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor." 

Twe^  NigH,  Act  i.  sc  1. 

Contrast — 

'<  These  words,  like  south  winds  through  a  fence 
Of  Kerzrah  flowers,  came  fiU'd  with  pestilence." 

Moors,  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan, 

and  where  the  sun  was  shining,  some  diamond 
drops  yet  glistened  brightly,  as  in  unwillingness  to 
leave  so  fair  a  world,  and  have  such  brief  exist» 
ence."— J7arfio6y  Rudjge,  chap.  zxiz. 


IV. 

"  The  accusing  spirit  who  flow  up  to  Hea- 
ven's Chancery  with  Uncle  Toby's  oath," 
&o.  is  a  serio-ludicrous  bit  of  Sterne,  well 
known  to  most  readers  who  have  read  even 
a  book  of  elegant  extracts.  A  kindred 
image  to  that  of  "  Heaven's  Chancery  " 
seems  yet  more  quaint  in  the  devotional 
poetry  of  the  saintly  Herbert : — 

"  How  happy  were  my  part. 
If  some  Kind  man  would  thrust  his  heart 
Into  these  lines;  till  in  Heaven's  Court  of  Rolls 

They  were  by  winged  souls 
Enter'd  for  both,  far  above  their  desert !" 

Obedience. 

And  in  the  "  Meditations  and  Vowes'*  of 
Jos.  Hall  (1621),  "  1  acknowledge  no  JMisu- 
ter  of  Requests  in  Heaven,  but  one  ;  Christ 
my  Mediator."  And  Cowley,  as  he  often 
does,  runs  into  perfect  burlesque  when  he 
says  that 

"  Bacon  at  last,  a  mighty  man,  arose. 
(Whom  a  wise  king,  and  Nature  cnose 
Lord  Chancellor  of  bttth  their  Lavs) 
And  boldly  undertook  the  injured  pupil's^  cause.'' 

.    To  the  Royal  Society. 

V. 

*I^od,  mtotn&v  \(c<rtrai  <r  oS\  cS  narep. 

"Beholdi  this  boy  silently  supplicates  thee,  O 
Father  1" 
Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis^  1140. 

"  Speak  thou,  boy. 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons." — ConoUmuSy  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

VI. 

"  Second  Citizen,  Consider  you  what  serviceji 
he  has  done  for  his  country  1 

*'  Pirst  Citizen.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  con- 
tent to  give  him  good  report  for  it,  but  that  he  pays 
hineselfwithheitig  proud." — CorioUinvs^  Act  i  sc.  1. 

"  There  are  manv  good  things  which  are 
wholly  spoiled  if  they  do  but  touch  the  tongue ;  .  .  . 
the  doing  favor,  and  acts  of  kindness.  H  you  speak 
of  them,  you  pay  yourself^  and  lose  your  kindness.*' — 
Jeb.  Taylor,  Serm,  on  the  Good  and  Evil  Tongue. 

"  To  John  I  owed  great  obligation ; 
But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation  : 
Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit." — Prior. 
"  Fame       ••♦•♦# 

'Tis  the  world's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree ; 
But  iiyentpay  yourself ^  the  world  is  free." 

Young,  SaJUrc  IV, 

A  kindred  subject  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated in  the  following  passages  : — 

"  It  was  an  ill  sign  when  he  (Jehu)  said  to  Jona- 
dab. '  Gome  with  me  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord.' 
Baa  inciting  guesti  to  ijsed  their  eyes  on  our  good- 
ness.   But  hypocrites  rather  than  they  will  lose  a 

*  The  **Mndaor  .  .  .  c^itived  philosophy." 
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drop  of  praise  will  lick  it  op  with  their  own  tongue." 
Fuller,  Ballf  and  Profane  SUUe,  V.  9. 

'*  Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce  enough  for 
the  lady's  sated  palate :  so,  like  a  true  gluuon  of 

£  raise,  she  began  to  help  herself  with  the  soup  la- 
le."— Scott,  fi».  Rananfs  WeU. 

Another  yariation  by  Scott,  on  the  same 
theme,  rans  thus : — • 

'*  I  think  I  make  no  habit  of  feeding  on  praise, 
and  despise  those  whom  I  see  greedy  for  it,  as  much 
as  I  should  an  under-bred  fellow  who,  ailer  eating  a 
cherry  tart,  proceeded  to  lick  the  plate."-— Dm;-y, 
1896. 

VU. 

»*  We  see  many  children  fairly  planted,  whose  parts 
of  nature  wei-e  never  dressed  by  art,  nor  called  from 
the  furrows  of  their  first  possibilities  by  discipline 
and  institution,  and  they  dwelt  for  ever  iii  ignorance, 
and  converse  with  beasts ;  and  yet,  if  they  had  been 
dressed  and  exercised,  might  have  stood  at  the  chairs 
of  princes,  or  spoken  parables  amongst  the  rulers  of 
cities."-^jRR.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  ill  6. 

Compare  this  pocftry,  for  splendid  poetry 
it  is,  with  the  (intentionally  or  not)  similar 
passage  in  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard :" — 

''  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul." 

VIII. 

"  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume  :   The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite." 

Romeo  and  Jtdict^  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

"  Joy  has  her  tears,  and  Transport  has  her  death." 

YouNO,  Night  VIL 

**  All  now  was  sober  certainty ;  the  joy 
That  no  strong  passions  swell  till  they  destroy : 
For  they,  like  wine,  our  pleasures  raise  so  high. 
That  they  subdue  our  strength,  and  then  they  die.*' 
Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall,  The  DruOurt. 

IX. 

**  Thou  seer  t  the  world,  Volumnins,  how  it  goes; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  pusb  us." 

Mills  CasoTj  Act  v.  ac  5. 

When  Cowper's  flock  of  sheep,  in  "  The 
Needless  Alarm,"  are  huddled  about  the 
pit  (not  a  metaphorical  one),  listening  in 
nuffe  consternation  to  the  huntsman's  horn, 
ana  all  the  music  of  ^'  ruthless  joy  "  atten- 
dant on  Hie  uiBeen  chase,  a  ram  sums  up 
an  harangue  to  the  woolly  assembly  with 


"  I  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit.". 

This  sentiment,  however,  though  not  in 
this  case  the  dictate  of  utter  despair,  is 
stoutly  and  successfully  controyei^ted  by 

"  his  loving  mate  and  true. 
But  more  discreet  than  hie,  a  Cambrian  ewe." 

Assuredly  "  no  "  such  "  orator  as  Brutus 
is,"  she  answers — 

**  How  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  ? 
Ti  save  our  life,  leap  all  into  the  grave  1 

Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  Earth  or  Hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last" 

X. 

•*'  Unskilled  and  yourg,  yet  something  still  I  writ, 
Of  Ca'endish  beauty  join'd  to  Cecil's  wit." 
Peior,  7o  the  CounUss  of  Exeter  playing  on  the 
Lute, 

"  A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Co'sack  wit." 

Btrom,  Age  of  Bronze. 

XL 

"  Here,"  (at  Glefinnan,)  "  Charles  Edward,  as  a 
conquered  fugitive,  lookea  for  the  last  time  upon  his 
native  country  and  hereditary  kingdom,  before  he 
re-embarked  to  leave  it  for  ever.  They  were  bitter 
tears  shed  by  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  near,  this  very 
spot,  when,  surrounded  by  more  than  a  hundrecl 
Highland  gentlemen  whom  his  enterprise  had  ru- 
ined, he  drew  his  sword  with  princely  dignity  to  be- 
gin an  animating  speech,  but  on  turning  to  Ue 
brave  men  following  him  to  banishment,  he  wa«» 
struck  to  the  heart  with  grief,  suddenly  sheathed  it, 
and  wept  in  silence." — Miss  Sinclair,  Scotland 
and  the  Scotch,  p.  181,  Second  Thousand, 

<<  Behold  the  picture !  Is  it  '^  not 
'*  like ''  .  .  .  this — descriptive  of  an  inci- 
dent in  a  widely  different  career  from  that 
of  "  the  young  Chevalier  V* 

"  The  Spanish  commander  there  dismounted  from 
his  jaded  steed,  and  sitting  down  on  the  steps  or  an 
Indian  temple/gazed  mournfully  on  the  broKen  files 
as  they  passed  before  him.  What  a  spectacle  did 
they  present!  The  cavalry,  most  of  them  dis- 
mounted, were  mingled  with  the  infantry,  who 
dragged  their  feeble  limbs  along  with  dimcultv; 
their  shattered  mail  and  tattered  garments,  with  the 
salt  ooze,  showing  through  their  rents  many  a 
bruise  and  ghastly  wound ;  their  bright  arms  soiled, 
their  proud  crests  and  banners  gone,  the  baggage, 
artUlery,  all,  in  short,  that  constitutes  tne  proudpano- 
nly  of  glorious  war,  for  ever  lost.  Cortes,  as  he 
looked  wistfully  on  their  thinned  and  disordered 
ranks,  sought  in  vain  for  many  a  familiar  face,  and 
missed  more  than  one  dear  companion  who  had 
stood  side  by  side  with  him  through  all  the  perils  of 
the  conquest.  Though  accustomed  to  control  his 
emotions,  or,  at  least^  conceal  them,  the  sight  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  the  tears  which  trickled  down  revealcMl 
too  plainly  the  anguish  of  his  soul." — W.H.Pres- 
cotfs  History  of  the  Conqtiest  of  Mexico,  b.  v.  ch.  3. 

Any  one  conversant  with  the  ''  Paradise 
Lost"  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded, 
when  reading  either  of  the  above  anecdotes, 
of  the  beautiful 
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**  H€  DOW  prepared 
To  Rpeak :  whervai  their  double  ranki  tliej  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  roand, 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mote, 
Thrice  he  es^ny'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep^  bnrst  forth:  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  fnand  out  their  way." 

Paradiu  Lost,  b.  i 


That  Time,  an  wrinkled  grtndsire. 
From  his  smoothly  gliding  wingsw" 

TV  Gleaner.    \SuggesiedSjf  a  PidureJ) 

XII. 


The  heart  of  many  a  reader  of  ''  M armi- 
on''  has  throbbed  when, in  the  course  of  that 
awful  Bcene  of  judgment  and  condemnation 
Ovid  does  not  allow  his  gods  to  weep : —  in  the  convent  canto, 


"  Neque  enim  ooclestia  tingi 
Ora  decet  lacrymis."  Metam,  vii.  313. 

Moore  speaks  of 

*' Tears 
Pure  as  they  weep,  t/ angels  weep  in  heaven !" 

Veiled  Prophet  o/Kkorassan. 

Shak^pcare,  no  less  than  Milton,  has  at- 
tributed tears  to  angels  : — 

''Man,  proud  man, 

*  m  m  m  0 

Plays  sach  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep," 

Measure  far  Measure,  Apt  ii.  sc.  2. 

On  which  passage  Theobald's  annotation 
18,  that  '*  the  notion  of  angels  weeping  for 
the  sins  of  men  is  rabbinical:  *■  Ob  pecca- 
tum  flentes  angelos  inducunt  Hcbraeo- 
rum  magistri.' — Grot,  ad  6.  Lucam.  But 
Shakspcarc  probably  knew  and  thought 
right  little  of  the  ^'masters  of  the  He- 
brows."  Milton,  who  both  knew  and 
thought  far  more  of  such  matters,  has  not, 
however,  it  should  seem,  represented  the 
angelic  host  as  weeping  over  ^^  man's  first 
disobedience :" — 

^<  Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages,*  yet  mixed 
With  pity  violated  not  their  blis8."t 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  x.  2. 

A  description   thus  rendered   bj  Words- 
worth : — 

"  Thus,  af^r  Man  had  fallen 

'  I 

•         •         •         •         • 

Throngs  of  celestial  visages 
Darkening  like  water  in  the  breeze, 
A  holy  sadness  shared." 

Introductory  Sonnets,  xxi. 

Compare  also  with  the  elder  bard's  lan- 
guage this  of  Wordsworth : — 

'*  I  saw,  and  Fancy  sped 
To  scenes  Arcadian  *       •       • 
•         *         «        *         » 

Where  pity,  to  Ihe  mind  convey'd 
In  pleasure,  is  the  darkest  shade 

*  Is  this  a  translation  of  Ovid's  <*  coclestia  ora  7"* 
t  It  may  be  added,  that  Milton,  in  his  Ode  npon 
the  Circumcision,  addressing  the  *'  flaming  powers 
and  winged  warriors  bright,"  supposes  it  probable 
that  their  "  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear :"  with 
an  allusion  to  the  (supposed)  Hebrew  etymology  of 
the  name  "  seraph,"  ^,  «•  to  ^wn-** 


"  The  blind  old  Abbot  rose 
To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose 
Alive  within  the  tomb;** 

giving  at  last  that  fearful  exemplification  of 
jtho  "  snaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re,'' 
I  contained  in  those  words  of   fate,   words 

'*  smoother  than  oil," 


**  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease, 
Sinlol  brother,  part  in  peace  1 


n 


"The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  suggested 
that  those  awful  words  which  were  the  sig- 
nal for  immuring  the  criminal,"  (see  Scott^s 
note),  **  is  *  Vade  in  pacem^'* — not  ^part  in 
peacey'*  but  ^  go  into  peace  or  into  eternal 
rest,  a  pretty  intelligible  mittimus  to  an- 
other world."* 

The  ■'  Hebraeorum  magistri,"  alluded  to 
in  the  last  article,  had  a  curious  sup^rsti* 
tion  connected  with  the  formula,  <^  Go  in 
[or  to]  peace !"  In  Bartolocci's  "  Biblio- 
theca  Rabbinica,"  vol.  i.  p.  419,  we  find 
recorded  this  singular  rabbinical  distinc- 
tion : — 

"R.  Levi,  the  son  of  Chitha,  said.  Let  him  who 
departs  from  a  dead  person  say  not,  *  Go  to  peace  V 

(\yhth)  ^«  *Go  in  peace,'  (oiStS^^)  And  when 
any  one  departs  from  a  living  person,  let  him  say 
not  *t3oi»  peace,*  but  *Gro  to  peace!*  This  dis- 
tinction he  supppris  by  the  texts,  '  And  thou  shalt  go 
to  thy  fathers  in  peace,*  Gen.  xv.  15;  David  said  to 
Absalom,  *  Go  in  Peace,'  2  Sam.  xv.  9 ;  he  went 
and  perished :  Jethro  said  to  Moses,  '  Go  to  peace  •' 
he  went  and  prospered."  * 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  would  probably 
have  been  somewhat  amused  with  this  rab- 
binical illuibtration. 

XIII. 

"The  party,  consisting  of  the  Antiquary,  his 
nephew,  and  the  old  beggar,  now  took  the  sands  to- 
wards Musselcrag,^the  former  in  the  very  highest 
mood  of  communicating  information,  and  the  othersL 
under  a  sense  of  former  obligation,  and  some  hope 
for  future  favors,  decently  attentive  u  receive  iL 
The  uncle  and  nephew  walked  together,  the  men- 
dicant about  a  step  and  a  half  behind,  just  near 
enough  for  his  patron  to  speak  to  him  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  neck,  and  without  the  trouble  of 

•  For  the  substance  of  this  paragraph,  I  am  in- 
debted to  an  editoral  note  in  an  edition  of  ScoU's 
poetical  worki^  183d. 
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turning  round.*  Petrie,  in  bis  Essay  on  <3ood- 
breeding,  dedicated  to  tbe  magistrates  or  Edinburgh, 
recommends,  opon  his  own  experience,  as  tutor  in 
a  family  of  distinction,  this  attitude  to  alt  led  cap- 
tains, totors,  dependants,  and  bottle-holders  of  evtry 
description.*' — Scott.     T%e  Antiquary, 

Corionslv  enough,  a  most  yeneraUe  anti- 
qoitj  may  be  found  for  the  lesson  of  good- 


breeding  so  judicionslj  delWered  by  Petrie 
Boxtor^  in  his  Talmudical  Lexicon    (p. 
1887),  has  recorded  some  rabbinical  direo- 
tions  bearing  on  this  subject : — 

"  He  who  walks  rieht  beside  his  rabbi  is  a.clown 
he  who  walks  behind  his  rabbi  is  a  blockhead : 
ought  to  walk  partly  beside,  partly  behind  him." 


from  Frsser's  M«c«iiB«> 


A  CHARMING  FRENCHWOMAN. 


At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  in- 
yentive  faculty  seems  as  if  its  general  ste* 
rility  were  only  yaried  by  monstrous  abor- 
tions, and  when,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
noyelists  and  romanoe-writers  of  the  day 
haye  lost  their  hold  upon  readers  by  los- 
ing their  hold  upon  truth  and  re^ity, 
it  may  be  well  if  the  wearied  reader  turn 
his  attention  to  some  of  the  romances  of 
real  life  contained  in  the  French  Memoirn 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  of  which  a 
oheap,  compact,  liandsomely-printed,  well- 
edited  selection  is  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  Messrs.  Didot  and  Co.f 

We  merely  throw  out  the  hint  to  readers 
desirous  of  amusement  and  instruction. 
They  will  find  the  Memoirs  certainly  as 
amusing,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  yolumes 
sent  them  from  the  library  ;  for  they  hayo 
the  variety  and  incident  of  romances,  with 
qualities  to  which  romances  make  very 
slender  pretensions.  Whore,  for  instance, 
are  we  to  seek  for  better  elements  of  a  noyel 
than  in  those  pages,  wherein  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay,  otherwise  called  Madame  de 
Sta&l,  has  unrolled  before  us  the  panorama 
of  her  strange  existence?  It  has  all  the 
charm  of  a  noyel,  the  piquancy  of  a  biogra- 
phy, and  the  utility  of  a  picture  of  the 
epoch.     With  its  literary  merits,  all  well- 

*  In  the  memorable  scene  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Caroline  and  Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  *<  BesLTt  of 
Mid-Lochian,"  Scott  makes  Lady  Sufiblk  obscnre 
the  same  rule : — 

**  Jeanie  saw  persons  approaching  them.  They 
were  two  ladies;  one  oi  whom  walked  a  little  be- 
hind the  other,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  her 
from  hearing  and  replying  to  whatever  observation 
was  addressed  to  her  by  ine  lady  who  walked  fore- 
most, and  that  without  her  having  the  trouble  to  mm 
her  person.** 

t  BibUoth^ue  des  M6moires  relatifs  h  I'Histoire 
de  Prance  jMDdant  le  18»«Sidcle:  avec  Avant- 
propoe  et  KoMoei^  par  M.  F.  BanMre.  London, 
18l6-4a    DIdot 
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read  persons  are  sufficiently  familiar  \  but 
if  any  one  wishes — and  the  point  is  not 
without  interest — to  see  how  incomparably 
superior  it  is  to  ordinary  romance,  he  need 
only  compare  it  with  the  ChevaHer  d^Har- 
mental  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  charao- 
ters  painted  by  Mademoiselle  de  Launay 
are  introduced  by  Dumas  into  his  romanee, 
which  is  founded  on  that  celebrated  piece 
of  political  buffoonery,  the  Conspiracy  of 
Cellamare,  '^  eette  Catilinade  dont  M. 
d'ArgeuEon  fut  le  Ciceron^"  in  which  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Launay  was  inyolyed.  Now 
Dumas  is.not  a  bungling  writer  ;  his  pen  is 
not  leaden  ;  his  power  of  pictorial  presen- 
tation,  and  of  enohainiag  the  interest,  is 
not  by  any  means,  contemptible  ;  and  one 
mf^y,  without  exaggeration,  look  upon  him 
as  the  facile  princeps  of  contemporary  ro- 
mance. Having  Mademoiselle  de  Launay 'a 
book  before  him,  what  has  he  done  with  it  ? 
With  the  characters,  incidents,  and  honmotM 
ready  to  hand,  he  has  made  use  of  the  ro- 
mancist^s  license  to  pervert  facts  and  jirai- 
ble  incidents  together  ;  but  he  has,  never- 
theless, fallen  miserably  short  of  his  original 
We  do  not  speak  of  literary  or  historical 
inferiority  ;  we  speak  simply  of  the  effec- 
tiveness, clearness,  and  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  even  in  that  respect  we  say  Uiat 
Dumas  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  charmiio^ 
memoir-writer. 

How  should  it  be  otherwise  r  Mademoi- 
seUe  de  Launay  is  describing  her  experi- 
ance ;  Dumas  is  worrying  his  imagination  to 
titillate  that  of  his  exhausted  reader.  The 
one  gives  us  the  truth  ;  true,  at  least,  as  far 
as  her  impressions  go,  the  other  only  sedcs 
to  excite  our  astonishment  and  suspense. 

There  is  one  distinction,  however,  whiok 
must  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  when  we  0001- 
pare  noyels  with  memoirs ;  and  it  is,  tkat 
in  noyels  the  writer's  imagination  sopplies 
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all  the  details  for  tbe  reader,  leaving  him 
thus  a  passive  recipient — the  mere  instru- 
ment upon  which  the  writer  tries  his  skill ; 
in  memoirs,  on  the  contrary,  mnch  is  left  to 
the  imagination  to  fill  up  for  itself;  the 
outline  is  given,  the  situation  indicated, 
and  the  reader  must  actively  co-operate,  or 
the  effect  will  be  comparatively  meagre. 
This  demand  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  will  rebut  the  mere  novel- 
reader  ;  we  cannot  help  it ;  we  are  address- 
ing anothqr  class,  and  hope  that  such  a  pe- 
culiarity will  be  properly  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  not  intellectual  sloths. 

Bring  only  a  willing  imagination,  and 
you  will  find  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Staal  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
you  can  place  your  hand  upon  in  a  day's 
search.     In  the  singular  existence  of  that 
woman,  whom,  by  a  bizarre  privilege,  his- 
tory designates  by  fiiree  names, — Made- 
moiselle Cordier,  Mademoiselle  de  Launay, 
and  Madame  de  Staal, — the  names  of  her 
father,  mother,  and  husband,  to  whom  she 
was  almost  equally  a  stranger, — ^in  her  ex- 
istence we  find  all  the  incidents,  characters, 
Eassions,  and  piquant  contrasts  which  can 
e  demanded  in  a  novel. 
On  the  threshold  we  are  met  with  one 
little  bit  of  historical  scepticism  which  may 
materially  interfere  with  the  romance  of  the 
memoir,  and  that  is  nothing  less  than  the 
question  of  the  writer's  age.     Was  she  born 
in   1693  or  in  .1684  ?     A  most  ungallant 
question  ;   but,  like  many  other  ungallan- 
tries,  not  without  its  utility.     EveHna  Bur- 
ney,  for  instance,  was  suddenly  shorn  of  the 
marvellous  nimbus  which  surrounded  her, 
when  Mr.  Croker,  prying  into  parish  regis- 
ters, was  ungallant  enough  to  expose  the 
fabrication  which  had  for  so  long  gulled 
the  gullible  world  respecting  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  authoress  of  that  remarkable 
work.     In  some  such  over- curious  spirit  has 
ungallantry  in  the  gallantest  nation  of  Eu- 
rope ventured  to  record  a  discrepancy  of 
ten   years  between    registers    and    narra- 
tives, and   to  destroy  the  perfume  which 
hovered  around  Mademoiselle  de  Launay 's 
love  affairs.     If  Mademoiselle  de  Launay 
was  born  in  1693,  she  was  only  fourteen  or 
fifteen  when  she  first  saw  and  loved  the 
Marquis  de  Silly,  eighteen  when  she  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Duchess  de  Maine, 
twenty-six  when  she  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille  and  there  loved  the  Chevalier  de 
Menil,  forty-two  when  she  married    the 
complaisant  Baron  de  Staal.     If  we  throw 
on  an  additional  ten  yeara,  and  make  theae 


figures  twenty-four, 
six,  and  fifty-two,  we 
the  romance :  all  the 
youth— ^that  loveliest 
disappear;    all   the 
vanishes.     We  have 
clever  woman  before 
with  Voltaire : — 


twenty-eight,  thirty- 
make  sad  havoc  with 
grace  and  charm  of 
of  lovely  things  ! — 
marvel  of  precocity 
nothing  but  a  very 
us,  and  we  exolaim 


"  On  court,  hSlas,  aprds  la  verity. 
Ah  I  croyez  moi,  Uerreur  ason  meriU .'" 

Sturdy  believers  will  look  with  suspicion 
on  all  such  insolent  application  of  dates. 
Truly,  dates  are  desperate  things  !  With 
what  remorseless  cruelty  they  scatter  our 
pretty  hypotheses  and  prettier  romances ; 
— so  pedantic,  too ! 

This  much  of  comfort  remains ; — there 
is  a  certain  obscurity  about  the  birth  of  our 
charming  heroine,  which  all  readers  will  do 
well  to  wrest  to  their  advantage.  We  have 
no  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  the  right 
of  M.  Cordier  to  be  considered  her  father. 
He  was  in  England,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
sons ;  his  wife,  obeying  the  advice  of  her 
confessor,  crossed  the  Channel  to  join  him. 
'^  Mais,''  it  is  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  who 
speaks,  ^^  s'etant*  bientot  deplue  dans  un 
ciimat  Stranger,  elle  revint  en  France  grosse 
de  moi,  dont  elle  accoucha  a  Paris."  There 
is  a  mythic  air  about  this  narrative.  The 
affectionate  wife  crossing  the  Channel  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  driven  back  again  by 
our  climate,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  very  suspi- 
cious in  itself ;  but  when  to  it  is  added  uie 
fact  that  Madame  Cordier  did  not  give  her 
child  her  husband's  name,  we  confess  to  a 
little  suspicion.  It  was  not  for  a  daughter 
to  pry  critically  into  such  narratives,  but 
does  not  the  truth  peer  through  her  vague 
and  rapid  phrase  ?  Among  the  many 
charming  mots  which  are  constantly  cited 
from  her  Memoirs  is  this :  '^  Je  ne  me  pe- 
indrai  qu'en  buste."  It  would  seem  as  if 
her  mother's  portrait  needed  still  greater 
reserve. 

Her  mother.scems  to  have  availed  herself 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  place  the  burden 
of  the  child's  existence  on  other  shoulders ; 
and  our  little  orphan  was  received  by  Mes- 
dames  de  Grieu  in  the  convent  of  St.  Louis 
at  Rouen,  as  if  she  had  been  their  own  re- 
lation. They  had,  indeed,  early  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  the  sprishtly  child,  and  pot- 
ted her  as  women  will  pot  childr  n  itmy 
fancy.  One  trait  of  her  humor  will  render 
this  intelligible.  When  little  u.otq  than 
two  years  old  she  lived  with  the  old  Abbess 
of  St  Savior's — ^Madame  de  la  Uochefou- 
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cauld,  the  mad  sister  of  the  maxim-writer 
— who,  among  other  eccentricities,  had  a 
sort  of  hospital  for  sick  and  disabled  dogs ! 
Misfortune  in  the  canine  shape  always 
touched  her,  and  her  rooms  were  filled  with 
yelping,  one-eyed,  limpine,  mangy  cars; 
the  healthy  and  pretty  found*  no  hospitality 
in  her  house.  The  little  child  toddled 
about  among  her  mangy  companions,  and 
one  day  happened  to  tread  on  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  incurables,  who  set  up  a  howl, 
which  made  the.  abbess  look  so  angry  that 
the  child  was  advised^  in  an  under  tone,  to 
"beg  pardon."  With  the  natural  logic  of 
childhood  she  supposed  that  as  the  dog  was 
the  offended  party,  to  the  dog  she  was  to 
beg  for  pardon ;  accordingly,  toddling  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  she  knelt  befotrc 
the  injured  animal,  and  made  her  excuses. 
This  so  charmed  the  abbess  that  it  disarmed 
her. 

Liying  among  grown-up  people,  the  child 
naturally  acquired  a  certain  sedatenoss  of 
manner  and  quickness  of  judgment  which 
precociously  deyeloped  her ;  and,  being  ac- 
companied by  great  yiyacity,  petulance,  and 
deyerness,  these  ^^  old-fashioned  manners" 
were  inexpressibly  chapming.  She  was  the 
pet  of  the  conyent ;  and  was  spoiHed  by  all 
the  nuns  yery  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
parrot  in  Gresset's  delightful  Verr  Vert,  Of 
course  she  was  the  tyrant  of  that  little 
kingdom,  and  ruled  oyer  willing  slayes. 
But  although  despotic  in  her  use  of  power, 
she  did  not,  like  other  spoiled  children, 
shun  the  drudgery  of  education.  On  the 
contrary,  her  quick  intelligence  was  fortified 
by  great  study ;  somewhat  miscellaneous, 
it  ,is  true,  but,  on  the  whole,  yigorous 
enough.  Before  reaching  her  eighth  year, 
80  advanced  was  her  religious  instruction 
that  she  was  admitted  "  a  la  participation 
des  plus  saints  mysteres."  She  deyoured 
the  works  contained  in  the  conyent  library, 
and  when  not  reading,  passed  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  prayers  and  meditations. 
Ver-Vert  himself  was  not  more  deyout. 
Her  passion  for  study  alarmed  her  friends, 
and  they  endeavored  to  repress  it ;  the  con- 
sequence, of  course,  was,  that  restraint  only 
increased  her  ardor.  So  absorbing  had  this 
religious  fever  become,  that  she  grew  im- 
patient at  the  moments  wasted  on  other 
things,  and  actually  cut  off  her  beautiful 
hair  that  she  might  be  sooner  coiffie.  The 
sacrifice  completed,  repentance  began  ;  and 
the  remark  with  which  she  closes  this  anec- 
dote is  singularly  suggestive  and  profound : 
— "  Leg  femmes-tiemionl  a  lean  agremente 


encore  plus  qu'a  leurs  passions ;  celle  que 
j'avais  pour  la  lecture  ne  put  m'empdcher 
de  sentir  vivement  le  regret  de  ce  sacrifice. 
Tappnt  par  la  qu'on  poavaii  se  repentir. 
Cette  connai8san<:e  raleniit  man  ardeur  powr 
Ure  religieuse.'^^  Is  it  not  curious.^  The 
young  girl  is  willing  to  relinquish  the  world 
with  all  its  pomps  and  vanities, — willing, 
nay,  passionately  desirous  of  doing  so ;  the 
heart  is  yearning  for  the  sacrifice ;  and,  lo ! 
the  first  blow  to  her  self-love  shatters  all 
those  dreams.  She  who  could  renounce  the 
world,  cannot  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
and  behold  her  shorn  head :  all  her  religi- 
ous ardor,  all  the  mystic  "  vocation  "  has 
fled,  and  the  disenchanted  novice  only  frets 
because  her  hair  grows  again  so  slowly. 

Is  there  not  a  philosophical  explanation 
of  this  paradox.^  Let  us  try  our  hands  at 
one.  To  say  that  her  religious  ardor  was 
a  factitious  thing,  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ig^ 
norant  girl,  the  mere  passion  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  not  knowing  how  to  expend  it- 
self; and  that  this  uneasy  enthusiasm,  this 
factitious  sentiment,  could  not  be  of  long 
duration :  to  say  all  this  will  not  explain 
the  matter.  It  lies  deeper  than  that.  It 
lies,  we  believe,  in  the  difference  between  the 
way  in  which  we  are  affected  by  an  absfrac 
tion  and  by  a  reality.  The  world  she  was 
called  upon  to  relinquish,  what  was  it  but 
an  abstraction  to  her  ?  %Its  pomps  and  vani- 
ties so  easily  despised  when  out  of  sight, 
its  temptations  so  easily  avoided  when  afar, 
its  passions  and  its  enjoyments  were  all  to 
her  in  a  sort  of  shadowy,  incomprehended 
obscurity,  which  could  not  strike  vividly 
upon  her  mind.  Besides,  it  was  such  a  grand 
thing  to  give  up  the  world ;  so  grand  and 
so  easy,  so  flattering  to  self-love,  so  slight 
a  deprivation  to  self !  Her  hair,  on  the 
contrary,  was  no  abstraction,  but  a  reality 
she  could  not  avoid :  the  loss  of  it  made 
her  less  agreeable  in  her  own  eyes,  made 
her  self-love  wince,  and  made  her  feel  that 
if  she  thus  regretted  one  of  the  details  of 
life  she  might  regret  them  all.  From  that 
moment  the  world  began  to  be  less  of  an 
abstraction  to  her  ;  from  that  moment  her 
desire  to  take  the  veil  abated,  till  at  length 
it  was  entirely  subdued. 

The  transition  from  **  divine  love  "  to 
"  profane  love,"  from  religious  ardor  to  hu- 
man passion,  is  very  slight  and  easy,  as  the 
history  of  fanaticism  plainly  shows.  It  was 
so  with  Mademoiselle  de  Launay.  From 
her  books  of  piety  she  turned  to  those  very 
mundane  works  which  every  one  reads  and 
almott   every  one  abuaee, — ^noveb.     Ot 
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course  sbe  carried  the  same  enthusiasm  into 
her  new  stody,  and  became,  she  says, 
^^  more  violently  agitated  by  the  fabulous 
adventures  of  the  personages,  than  she  was 
ever  afterwards  by  her  own."  Strong  as 
her  passion  for  novel-reading  was,  she  had 
firmness  enough  to  conquer  it  when  her 
friends  pointed  out  to  her  the  danger  of 
such  studies ;  and  here  she  exhibited  that 
strength  of  character  which  enabled  her  to 
battle  with  the  difficulties  of  her  subsequent 
career.  ''I  have  seldom  done  anything 
which  cost  me  more,"  she  says.  '^  Never- 
theless, I  began  to  conceive  what  the  pas-^ 
sions  were ;  and  the  sentiments  which  form 
them  insinuated  themselves  into  my  soul, 
though  without  any  determinate  object." 

After  religion  and  novels  came  science ; 
and  our  charming  De  Launay  began  her 
scientific  studies  with  the  same  ardor  she 
had  formerly  thrown  into  other  subjects. 
Do  not  misunderstand  her,  however.  She 
was  no  terrific  Dacier,  dirty  and  pedantic ; 
she  was  no  Madame  dn  Chatelet,  querulous 
and  matheg^atical  {  she  was  no  modern 
''  strong-minded  woman"  attending  Friday 
evenings  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  sea-" 
soning  a  tiie-A-iite  with  the  '*  delightful 
new  discoveries"  she  learned  there.  No, 
the  De  Launay  of  whom  Chaulieu  wrote, — 

"  Laonay,  qui  soaverainement 
Poflsddes  le  talent  &e  plaite ; 
Cloi  sait  de  tes  difauts  te  faire  on  agr^ment, 
Et  des  plaisirs  du  chaogement 
Jooir  sans  dtre  l^gdre," — 

was  neither  a  dissertator  nor  a  twaddler : 
she  was  a  charming  woman,  whose  Icamiog 
was  only  a  grace  the  more.  The  reader 
may  imagine  something  very  unlike  the  re- 
ality, when  he  learns  that  Cartesianism  was 
the  philosophy  to  which  she  attached  her- 
self; but  Descartes  was  then  fashionable, 
and,  ponderous  as  he  may  now  appear,  his 
formidable  quartos  were  then  turned  over 
by  very  delicate  fingers.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  science  and  metaphysics  were  dis- 
cussed as  eagerly  in  the  salon  and  boudoir  j 
as  in  the  professor's  chair  or  lonely  study. 
Philosophy  was  the  rage,  and  rowfed  cheeks 
grew  somewhat  paler  in  bending  over  the 
august  pages  of  some  austere  thiiu^ers.  No 
woman  was  pedantic  then  who  discussed 
topics  of  political  economy,  of  astronomy, 
chemistry,  '^  fate,  foreknowledge,  free-wUl 
absolute ;"  geometry  was  a  feminine  accom- 
plishmeiit.  Fontenelle  had  made  science 
traoeful  and  attractive.  Mademoiselle  de 
LMBajy  with  har  thiisl  for  kagwIedgCi  was 


not  likely  to  remain  behind ;  and  to  a  smat- 
tering of  Latin  she  added  a  reasonable 
mastery  over  geometry,  a  tincture  of  sci- 
ence, and  no  inconsiderable  amount  ot 
metaphysics.  While  touching  upon  this 
subject  of  her  knowledge,  let  us  not  forget 
the  propos  naif  of  the  famous  anatoinist 
Duverney,  who,  after  a  conversation  with 
her,  declared  she  was  '^  la  fille  de  France 
qui  connait  le  mieux  le  corps  humain," — 
a  phrase  which,  accepted  in  its  equivocal 
sense  by  a  giddy  duchess,  was  circulated  all 
over  Paris.  9 

But  we  are  anticipating,  and  must  return 
to  the  convent.  The  study  of  Descartes 
and  Malebranche  occupied  her  restless  mind, 
but  she  had  a  restless  heart  also  to  occupy. 
In  society,  occupation  of  that  kind  is  easily 
found;  not  so  in  a  convent,  where  males 
are  so  scarce  as  to  justify  the  remark  of  La 
Brnyere,  that  to  a  nun  even  a  gardener  is  a 
man ;  and  our  heroine  had,  therefore,  only 
a  vague  instinct  without  an  object. 

Soon  an  object  presented  itself  in  the 

person  of  the  Chevalier  de  R ,  who  was 

m  love  with  the  niece  of  Madame  de  Grieu. 
Could  anything  be  more  tempting  to  a 
young  girl  than  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
friend's  lover }  The  mere  spectacle  of  two 
lovers  was  a  novelty  to  her,  and  a  singular- 
ly interesting  novelty.  Of  course  she  felt 
her  own  little  heart  beat  emulously.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  }  Was  he  not  a  young 
man,  a  lover,  and  an  accomplished  perform- 
er on  the  lute?  It  was  enough  to  make 
any  little  heart  beat.  Fortunately,  her 
great  friend  and  companion,  Mademoiselle 
de  Silly,  more  experienced  in  such  matters, 
detected  the  state  of  her  feelings,  and 
adroitly  contrived  to  change  their  current. 
It  was  a  factitious  passion,  more  a  besoin 
fPaimer  than  a  veritable  passion,  and  quick- 
ly subsided.  It  only  left  in  her  a  singular 
taste  for  the  lute. 

Next  came  M.  Brunei,  who  was  not  a 
musidan,  but,  as  a  compensation,  could 
turn  a  couplet  with  some  skill.  He  first 
saw  her  in  the  convent  parlor,  and  seems  to 
have  been  ereatly  struck  with  her  charms 
and  accomplishments.  His  admiration,  of 
course,  fiowed  into  verses ;  an  interchange 
of  couplets  took  place.  There  was  an 
epbtle  to  Doris ;  then  a  reply  to  that  epis- 
tle ;  finally,  a  portrait  of  Doris ; — all  as 
innocently  as  possible.  It  was  a  mere  intel- 
lectual fiirtation,  and  ended  in  a  real  friend- 
ship. 

M.  Brunei  presented  to  her  the  Abb^ 
Verioiy  known  oy  Us  historical  works,  who 
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fell  in  loTO  with  her  at  first  siffht.  Such  a 
man-killer  was  this  witty,  piquant,  little 
sirl !  The  ahh^,  learning  how  gloomy  were 
ner  prospects,  generously  offered  to  settle  an 
annuity  on  her.  Although  counselled  hy 
her  friends  to  accept  this  offer,  she  declined 
it ;  and  herein  displayed  the  rectitude  <  f 
her  judgment  no  less  than  her  firmoess  of 
will.  ''  Je  m'6tais  resolue  de  honne  heure^" 
she  says,  "  a  Pindigence,  et  j^y  trouvais 
moins  dHnconvifiieni  ^t/'d  ■  me  charger  dt 
quelqve  obligation  tuspecteJ^  It  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  her  that  the  abb6,  as  well  as 
M.  Brunei,  in  relinquishing  the  idea  of 
gaining  her  affection,  did  not  cease  to  be 
her  firm  and  exci*llent  friend. 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
fascination  about  our  heroine  which  pecu- 
liarly affected  Plutus,  for  her  friends  seem 
excessively  prompt  to  offer  her  money.  M. 
Rey,  a  married  man,  and  a  ffreat  admirer, 
hearing  of  her  distress,  very  delicately  pro- 
posed to  assure  her  a  sum  which  would 
enable  her  to  live  honorably, — ^adding,  as  a 
proof  that  he  wished  to  take  no  advantage 
of  the  obligation,  that  he  would  consent,  if 
she  required  it,  never  to  see  her  again. 
This,  also,  she  declined, — perhaps  wisely, 
for  one  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  con- 
dition would  not  have  been  fulfilled  on  bis 
side.  He,  also,  continued  her  friend. 
The  gradual  cooling  of  his  love  is  calculated 
by  Mademoiselle  de  Lannay,  as  a  geomet- 
rical ratio,  in  a  style  very  characteristic  of 
the  age ; — *^  1  often  visited,"  she  savs, 
'^  Mademoiselle  d^Epinay,  where  M.  Key 
was  almost  daily.  As  they  lived  close  to 
the  convent  I  usually  returned  on  foot,  and 
M.  Rey  always  accompanied  me.  There 
was  an  open  square  to  pass  in  our  way,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  our  acquaintance 
he  always  took  me  round  by  the  side ;  he 
now  traversed  it  through  the  centre,  from 
which  1  concluded  that  his  love  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  difference  of  the  diagonal  and 
the  two  sides  of  a  square." 

Of  the  Chevalier  de  Herb— we  have  only 
a  touch,  but  it  is  done  with  a  master's  pen- 
cil. Here  was  a  new  sort  of  man,  one  who 
had  Pair  du  monde, — a  well-dressed,  well- 
spoken,  good-looking  nonentity.  On  inter- 
rogating her  memory  she  found  that,  during 
a  whole  evening,  she  had  heard  him  say 
nothing  but  the  terms  of  his  game  at  cards, 
and  she  was  disenchanted.  She  confesses, 
however,  to  have  felt  great  jealousy  at 
seeing  him  pay  his  addresses  to  another, 
and  wrote  some  varsesy  in  which  she  said, — 


"  Je  rougiade  ma  ftiblesBe, 
Eacor  plus  de  man  amant.** 

Aware  of  how  this  confession  may  be 
turned  against  her,  she  delightfully  remarks, 
— '^  I  would  haye  suppressed  this  had  I 
been  writing  a  novel.  I  know  a  heroine 
ought  to  have  but  one  passion ;  that  it 
must  be  for  some  one  quite  perfect,  and 
never  die.  But  truth  is  truth,  and  has  only 
the  merit  of  being  what  it  is." 

^*-  Le  vrai  est  eomme  il  pent,  et  n'a  de 
m^rite  que  d'etre  ce  qu'il  est :"  is  not  that 
an  admirable  aphorism  ?  It  not  inaptly 
characterises  the  whole  of  these  Memoin^ 
written  as  they  are  in  a  style  as  subdued  as 
it  is  clear  and  truthful ;  with  no  want  of  wit 
or  wisdom,  there  is  no  striving  after  either. 

We  have  lingered  on  these  first  fiuttejv 
ings  of  the  heart  because  they  formed,  as  it 
were,  the*  preparations  for  a  deeper  feeling : 
Love  was  trying  his  young  Wings  before 
encountering  the  noble  perils  of  a  true  pas- 
sion. The  Marquis  de  Silly,  the  conquer- 
or of  this  heart,  like  Caesar,  conquered  the 
moment  he  appeared.  Novelists  id  search 
of  a  situation,  or  novel-readers  in  search  of 
an  emotion,  cannot  do  better  than  accom- 
pany our  charming  De  Launay  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Silly.  There  is  nothing  very  at- 
tractive in  it  at  first  sight :  it  is  sombre 
with  the  shadow  of  qpnturies  ;  it  is  grand, 
but  with  a  grandeur  derived  from  faded 
splendor  rather  than  from  present  prosperi- 
ty. There  is  nothing  gay  about  it :  no 
riotous  hospitality  lights  up  its  halls ;  no 
echoes  of  many  mirthful  voices  cheer  its 
solitude.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not 
without  its  charm.  An  old  marquis,  poor, 
and,  like  most  country  gentlemen,  indined 
to  avarice  ;  a  rigid  marquise  mumbling  her 
devotions ;  a  lively  daughter  and  her  live- 
ly friend  ; — and  when  that  friend  beai-s  the 
name  of  De  Launay,  cannot  the  reader,  with 
a  little  indulgence  of  his  imaginatign,  make 
out  the  pentonnel  of  a  drama  ?  Not  yet, 
perhaps  ;  but,  patience  !  the  lover  arrives, 
and  then  the  circle  is  complete.  They  have 
been  talking  of  him  daily  ;  he  is  expected 
from  England,  where  he  has  been  detained 
a  prisoner  of  war.  Fond  father,  proud 
mother,  proud  sister,  and  inquisitive  friend, 
— they  have  all  daily  discussed  his  merits  ; 
and  now  he  arrives. 

The  ^'  coming  man,"  when  long  expected, 
long  talked  of,  appears  under  incalculable 
advantages,  if  he  have  not  the  misfortune 
to  create  a  decidedly  unfavorable  disap- 
poinlment.    Oar  idea  of  him  from  the  de- 
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scriptions  of  others  is  sore  to  be  false, — 
perhaps  ludiorously  so.  And  not  only  have 
we  to  recover  from  that  first  disappoiotment, 
bat  also  from  another,  and  that  other  far 
more  cruel, — the  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  march  of  events  and  our  imagined 
scheme  for  them.  We  arrange  little  dramas 
in  our  head ;  we  settle  what  we  shall  say, 
what  we  shall  do,  what  he  will  reply,  and 
how  he  will  act.  He  arrives  quite  una- 
ware of  the  scheme  laid  down  and  the  part 
assigned  to  him.  He  acts  his  own  part 
instead  of  ours,  and  all  our  little  dreams 
are  blown  away  ''  into  thin  air.'*  But  it 
may  happen  that,  owing  to  the  very  inten- 
sity of  our  disappointment,  the  impression 
he  creates  is  greatly  deepened ;  such  ap- 
pears to,  have  been  the  case  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Silly. 

Had  she  imagined  a  dashing  young  offi- 
^^1  S^Jy  spi^^ily,  gallant ;  with  easy 
manifers  and  incomparable  inoustachios ; 
anxious  to  please,  and,  above  all,  to  please 
the  sex  }  The  marquis  was  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  Gold,  haughty,  and  reserved,  he 
scarcely  spoke  but  to  command ;  kept  him- 
self to  his  own  room  in  company  with  his 
books ;  or  walked  alone,  and  was  scarcely 
visible  but  at  meals.  Had  he  adopted  such 
a  part  on  mature  calculation,  he  could  not 
have  chosen  one  more  effective  :  the  ardent 
imagination  of  our  heroine  was  at  once  in- 
flamed, and  the  less  he  seemed  to  notice 
her,  the  more  she  thought  of  him.  Consi- 
der !  They  were  in  a  country-house  ;  he 
was  the  only  young  man  ;  he  was  a  soldier, 
a  hero,  and  mysterious ;  she  was  young, 
romantic,  sensitive :  if  your  invention  can- 
not weave  out  a  romance  with  such  mate- 
rials, it  must  be  beggarly  indeed.  Just 
read  theae  simple  passages,  so  brief,  yet  so 
pregnant  with  meaning,  and  see  what  a  lit- 
tle world  of  feeling  they  enclose  : — 

<*  His  altractiofls  and  his  disdainfulness  piqued  me 
keenly.  His  nister.  who  bad  seen  bim  more  soci- 
able, was  hardly  less  mortified  tban  myself ;  and 
it  was  the  usual  topic  of  our  conversation.  One 
day,  as  we  were  walking  in  a  wood,  where  we 
thougbt  ournelTes  alone,  we  gave  utterance  to  our 
feelings  of  resentment  lie  came  close  up  to  us 
without  our  perceiving  him,  and,  as  he  found  we 
were  talking  of  bim,  stopped  to  hear  us.  We  had 
seated  ourselves;  he  concealed  himself  behind 
•ome  trees,  and  lost  none  of  our  conversation, 
which  was  animated  by  divers  passions.  He 
found  it  worthy  o(  his  attention,  and  felt  that  we 
had  reason  to  complain  of  a  contempt  which  we 
did  not  deserve.  He  did  not  show  himself ;  but 
when  we  returned  to  the  chateau,  he  told  us  that 
he  had  beard  himself  spoken  of,  that  a  great  deal 


of  barm  bad  been  said  of  him,  and  that  it  bad  not 
been  said  jestingly.  *  One  has  no  wish  to  je»t,' 
I  said  to  bim, '  when  complaining  of  you.'  This 
naive  answer  pleased  him.  '  I  did  not  expect,*  he 
replied,  looking  at  me,  *  to  find  what  I  do  in  the 
valley  of  Auge.'  He  then  confessed  the  pleasure 
he  had  felt  in  listening  to  our  conversation,  al- 
though he  had  not  been  spared  in  it.  From  that 
time  he  thought  us  worthy  of  bis,  and  never  left 
us.  Our  walks  and  reading  were  all  in  common. 
So  I  passed  the  whole  day  with  some  one  who 
pleased  me  immensely,  and  whom  1  yet  never 
dreamed  of  pleasing.  It  appeared  to  me  impossi- 
ble that  a  man,  accustomed  to  live  with  and  be 
loved  by  the  most  charming  women,  could  pay  oie 
the  least  notice,  wanting  as  1  did  both  beauty  and 
the  charms  which  the  knowledge  of  the  work! 
alone  confer.  I  wrote  some  verses,  which  1  did 
not  show,  which  well  expressed  ttiis  disposition 
of  my  mind,  for,  jifter  drawing  his  portrait,  i  ended 
by  saying, 

"  H^las !  je  1'  aimeraii  si  j'^tais  plus  aimabfe. 

*<  I  was  youthful  in  experience  rather  than  iii 
years,  for  I  had  as  yet  loved  nothing ;  the  first 
fancy  I  had  felt  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  was  boC  tbe 
effect  of  romantic  ideas,  which  made  me  desire  to 
have  a  passion  in  order  to  become,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  a  more  important  personage.  The  fit  of  jea- 
lousy that  I  had  afterwards  suffered  was  but  tbe 
mortification  of  pride  bumbled  on  every  point  It 
in  no  wise  resembled  the  feeling  which  now  seiz- 
ed me.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  I  never 
thought  of  resisting  them ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  without  danger  because  they  would  be 
unretumed,  and  I  thought  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  conceal  them  carefully. 

"  The  fear  of  entangling  himself  with  me,  or  of 
giving  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself, 
made  M.  de  Silly  careful  not  to  be  alone  with  me. 
I  was  fully  determined  to  say  nothing  to  bim,  yet 
I  passionately  longed  for  the  meeting  he  so  care- 
fully avoided.  On  discovering  the  motive  of  his 
circumspection,  I  wished  more  strongly  than  ever 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  him  which 
should  reassure  him,  and  let  him  know  how  far  I 
was  from  forgetting  what  I  owed  to  myself.  I 
had,  at  last,  that  satisfaction  one  day,  as  we  went 
our  usual  walk.  Mademoiselle  de  Silly,  not 
being  well,  excused  herself.  The  mother,  who 
thought  only  of  her  son's  amusement,  told  me  lo 
go  with  biro.  There  was  no  possibility  of  escape. 
We  went  to  some  distance  in  the  fields.  He  talk- 
ed alon^  in  silence  far  more  embarrassed  than  I 
was.  This  little  triumph  gave  me  courage  to  speak. 
It  was,  at  first,  on  the  beauty  of  the  fields ;  but 
that  not  being  distant  enough  from  the  subjects  I 
wished  to  avoid,  from  earth  I  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, I  kept  firmly  up  in  that  exalted  region  un- 
til we  joined  the  rest  of  tbe  party  on  our  return  to 
the  chateau. 

"  M.  de  Silly,  free  from  all  anxiety,  had  grace- 
fully joined  in  the  conversation, of  which  the  suhject, 
though  grave,  had  been  light  y  treated.  1  deiivetl  this 
advantage  from  it,  that  he  saw  that  I  knew  both 
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COW  to  tUk  and  Bow  U'  be  nlent.  HoKorer, 
unioyed  Ibal  deligfalfal  Miration  anknnwn  lo  (boa 
wno  ate  unable  to  kkH  the  impulMS  of  Ibei 
beetle. 

"  Henceforth  U.  de  Sillj  no  loni^  ihwinei 
me.  I  did  not  avoid  him,  and  we  often  met.  Hi 
appeeted  pleaeed  to  converse  with  me  and  madi 
ne  eooicioiu  of  Ibe  most  flattering  esteem.  Hi 
added  to  this  a  tender  iniereit  is  all  eoDcemin) 
me.  Ifoundaproofot  this  in  the  liiile  bite  o 
advice  be  wan  fond  of  firing  me.  Their  BKceai 
was  infallible.  In  fact  T  found  in  bim  all  that  1 
conid  desin,  except  the  love  which  I  fancied  F  di< 
not  deeire.  ft  waa  pleasant  lo  iove  wiiboot  feai 
and  widioat  atraggle,  safe  from  all  weaknera,  anc 
with  no  olber  care  than  that  of  dissemblinK  mi 
leelinpi  but,  ai  I  have  already  aaid,  I  didthji 
irnWy,  and  I  make  no  doubt  ibat  a  man  so  BbBr[ 
•nd  to  well  vened  in  gallantry  as  Ibe  Hantaie  di 
Silly,  ranet  have  been  perfectly  aware,  perhap« 
evni  more  so  Aan  t  was  myrelf  was,  of  what  1 
fell  for  bim.  ft  is  true  that  he  never  let  me  per- 
ceive that  he  bad  noticed  it,  not  even  when  in  aflei 
times  we  lived  in  an  intimate  confidence.  I  only 
knew  from  bis  eieiei,  a  long  while  afterwards, 
tbat  be  bad  been  tempted  to  attach  himaelf  to  me ; 
but  that  foreseeiDg  the  BtiaehmeDl  woald  not  be 
eternal,  he  had  been  withheld  by  the  esteem  with 
which  I  inspired  him,  and  pily  for  the  sad  fate  he 
would  b»  preparing  me.  He  someiimea  said  to 
me  with  eicilement,  '  I  ahonld  hale  any  one 
wretched  aooi^h  to  deceive  you.'  " 

Haying  thus  expressed  his  feelinga  for 
her,  he  began  to  pay  attention  to  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  D — - — ,  who  had  rteither 
grace  nor  talent,  but  who  seemed,  at  aoy 
rate,  to  havo  more  charm  for  our  haughty, 
pedantic  tnarquis,  thoagb  she  failed  to  ex- 
ata  any  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  oar  he- 
.nine. 

He  departed,  leaving  Mademoiselle  de 
Laanay  hopelessly  in  love,  and  obliged  to 
find  a  consolation  in  writing  stories  and  ro- 
mances in  which  her  own  feelings  And  ad- 
rentarea  were  depicted.  One  figure  was 
constantly  appearing,  as  if  her  pencil  lov- 
ingly dwelt  apon  every  feature ;  that  figure 
was  of  course  the  portrait  of  the  marquis, 
sneb  as  it  had  impressed  itself  upon  the  cx- 
ffltable  imagination  of  the  writer.  We  in- 
sist upon  the  last  point,  for  in  spite  of  the 
glowing  colors  of  her  palette,  he  has  left  a 
very  different  impression  upon  onr  minds. 
To  us  be  appears  morose,  selfish,  reserved, 
pedantic,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  her  re- 
gard. 

This  little  romance  had  no  diitauewunl  : 
like  many  other  romances  of  real  life,  it 
fades  away  into  prosaic  insignificanoe.  She 
'remains  his  firm  friend,  and  continues  an 
Mtive  oorroinondence  with  him  when  she 
ii  at  Paris ;  W  letten  serre  to  lighten  the 
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aaud  of  a  camp,  and  the  became  in  his 
eyes,  to  use  her  own  energetic  eipression, 
nothing  more  than  une  vieUle  gaulte. 

Let  us  torn  from  these  amours  to  the  more 
stirring  events  of  her  life  ;  let  as  qolt  the 
convent  she  is  foroed  to  qnit  on  the  death 
of  her  protrectress,  and  follow  her  to  Peris, 
where  she  is  pcnnilesa  and  almost  friend- 
less. The  style  of  the  romance  changes, 
but  the  interest  inoreases.  There  we  see 
the  olever,  strong-willed,  unhappy  girl,  stur- 
rounded  with  perils,  and  bravely  soi-mouut- 
ing  them ;  and  the  sight  is  interesting  in 
many  aspects.  Few  books  are  more  agre^ 
able  than  these  Memiirs,  containing  as  the; 
do  the  portrait  of  one  human  being,  and  the 
brilliant  sketches  of  a  strange  and  interest- 
ing epoch  ;  but  we  have  no  time  to  dwell 
long  on  their  riches,  and  must  e'en  bid  the 
reader  seek  them  out  for  himself.  All  w« 
can  do  is  to  seleot  a  few  piquant  exiraeli 
b;  ttay  of  a  whet  to  the  appetite. 

When  she  arrived  at  Paris  her  hopes  were 
by  no  means  high  ;  with  all  her  talents  and 
instI^lctioD,  she  saw  but  little  chance  of  ho- 
lorably  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  hut  the 
^ddy,  foolish  Dnchease  de  la  Fcrte,  having 
warmly  espoosed  her  cause,  and  having 
lieen  immensoljr  astonished  by  her, talents, 
ipoke  glowingly  of  what  she  would  do  for 
ler.  tthe  began  by  settling  that  Mademoi- 
lelle  de  Launay  shonld  be  the  instrnctreis 
)f  the  ro^al  infant,  whose  birth  was  then 
expected.  Madame  la  Danphine  could  not 
efuse  the  Duchesse  the  polile$te  of  binng- 
ng  forth  a  daughter  j  and  that  daughter 
ihoold  be  the  pupil  of  MademoiselTe  de 
Liannay.  Meanwhile  the  duchess  took  her 
ibont  with  great  pride,  to  display  her  as  a 

)rodigj ;  and  in  one  of  these  visits  

3nt  we  must  let  our  heriMne  speak  for  her- 
elf:— 


"  Le  landemain,  jiani  atl6a  chez  la  I 
foaillee,  ella  me  manda  d'y  reoir:  j'arrive; 
Voil&i'  dil-ell«, '  roilfc,  madame,  celle  personna 
lont  je  vons  ai  entretenue,  qui  h  un  si  gran  desprit, 
[ui  saitdantdechoaes.  Allons,  Mademoieelle,  par- 
u.  Madame,  vons  atlez  voir  comme  elle  parle.' 
....Elle  vii  que  j'li  jsiiais  i  r^pondie,  el  pensa  qnll 
allait  m'aider  comme  one  cbanleuae  qui  prtlnde, 
,  qui  Ton  indique  I'air  qn'on  desire  d^entendic— 
Parlex  un  ptu  de  nligion,'  m»  dit-eiU,  '  vom 
'irtz  tnmitt  oulre  cAok.'  " 

Is  not  that  exquisite .'  It  was  the  game 
Inchess  who  one  day  said  to  her,  "  Tiens, 
aon  enfant,  je  ne  vois  quo  moi  qui  a  ton- 
ours  raieon  :  "  what  a  natre  avowal  of  an 
.Imost  universal  feeling  !  It  was  ^e,  also, 
rho  in  the  country  used  to  amnaa  banelf 
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with  playing  cards  with  her  domestics  and 
the  neighboring  tradesmen,  adding,  '^  Je 
les  triobe  ;  mais  o^cst  quMls  me  volent.'' 

It  is  somewhat  painful,  at  first,  to  find  a 
woman  so  gifted  with  a  powerful  mind, 
brilliant  wit,  and  unusual  calmness  and 

Srudence,  as  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  in- 
ubitably  was,  obliged  to  accept  the  place 
of  a  mere  femmB'de'chambre  to  the  Duchess 
de  Maine,  and  condemned  to  functions  she 
was  ill-fitted  ito  execute,  while  so  many 
other  offices  would  have  profited  by  her 
talents :  yet  this  only  makes  her  subsequent 
triumph  more  striking.  Power  must  mani- 
fest itself ;  expel  it  with  a  fork  and  it  still 
returns ;  place  it  at  the  plough,  and  even 
the  coarse  environments  of  field  labor  will 
not  prevent  its  upward  flight ;  place  it  in 
the  stable,  and  even  the  company  of  ostlers 
and  grooms  will  not  stifle  it ;  place  it  on  a 
lonely  moor,  in  the  bosom  of  a  shepherd 
boy.  and  even  there  the  irresistible  impulse 
will  burst  all  bonds,  and  make  a  pathway 
for  itself  through  all  obstacles.  Never  was 
there  a  more  erroneous  opinion  than ^ that 
which,  soundingly  and  epigrammatically 
expressed  by  the  poet  in  one  line,  has  been 
caught  up  as  an  oraculdr  utterance  coming 
from  the  very  depth  of  things,  by  all  whose 
strivings  are  out  of  proportion  with  their 
powers,  and  who  proudly  echo  that 

"  The  world  knows  nothiog  of  its  greatest  men." 

It  is  true  that  the  world  docs  not  always, 
if  it  does  ever,  know  the  greatest  to  be  the 
greatest ;  but  it  is  the  condition  of  what- 
ever is  strong  to  realise  itself,  and  whatever 
is  realised  must  be  recognised.  On  this 
subject  no  little  confusion  exists,  owiu)?  to 
the  shiftiness  with  which  ^^  the  world ''  is 
employed  as  a  general  term.  If  it  be  meant 
that  the  world  of  Smith  and  Jones,  the 
world  of  crowded  thoroughfares  and  heated 
manufactories,  knows  nothing  of  the  great 
geometer,  the  great  thinker,  or  even  the 
great  poet,  until  Time  has  consecrated  the 
opinion  of  the  few,  and  consolidated  into  a 
monument  the  vapory  breath  of  reputation, 
BO  one  will  dispute  the  position ;  but  then 
the  aphorism  about  the  world  knowing  no- 
thing of  its  greatest  men  falls  to  the  ground : 
the  world  does  know :  that  is  to  say,  the 
world  of  geometers,  of  thinkers,  of  poets, 
the  men  who  are  capable  of  recognising  this 
greatness  recognise  it ;  the  crowd  not  being 
capable  has  no  eyes  to  see.  It  is  idle  to 
rave  about  genius  being  neglected,  when 
genius  itself  rarely  appeals  to  any  very  ex- 
tended circle ;  to  be  neglected  by  the  orowd| 


to  find  inferior  intellects  more  popular,  be- 
cause more  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  crowd,  is  not  failure,  is  not  a  cause 
of  complaint,  but  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
things. 

We  emphatically  repeat,  therefore,  that 
power  of  every  kind  must  manifest  itself, 
and  its  manifestations  must  be  recognised. 
We  find  an  humble  illustration  in  the  re- 
markable woman  whose  Memoirs  now  occu- 
py us.  She  is  in,  perhaps,  the  very  worst 
position  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  dis- 
play of  those  talents  which  she  possessed — 
femme'de-chanAre  to  a  dissipated  and  not 
very  discerning  duchess,  she  feels  herself 
imprisoned  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
office,  yet  accident  opens  a  small  issue 
for  her,  and  at  once  her  cleverness  is  re- 
vealed. The  duchess  carelessly  tells  her' 
to  write  to  Fontenclle  respecting  a  pretend- 
ed miracle  which  then  occupied  Paris.  She 
writes,  and  her  letter  is  so  piquant,  so 
clever,  and  so  well  expressed,  that  Fonte- 
nelle,  who  was  a  connoisseur,  shows  it  to 
every  one.  It  is  copied,  circulated,  passes 
the  frontier ;  and  its  author  attracts  uni- 
versal attention.  From  that  moment  she 
becomes  the  duchess's  secretary,  and  an  im- 
portant personage.  Her  talents  are  called 
forth  and  acknowledged.  The /eimne-iie- 
chambre  changes  at  once  into  the  femme- 
d*esprit ;  and  all  the  clever  men  of  the 
kingdom  are  her  friends  and  admirers. 
What  follows  the  grapdes  nuits  at  Sceaux  ? 
—  the  conspiracy  of  Cellamare  ;  her  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bastille,  with  her  amour 
there  Kith  the  Chevalier  de  Menel ;  and 
the  touching  unrequited  love  of  Maison 
Rouge,  the  governor  of  the  Bastille,  must 
be  sought  in  her  Memoirs ;  we  can  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  thera.  They  will  not 
bear  abridgement,  she  has  told  them  so 
well ;  and,  moreover,  our  own  limits  are 
nearly  touched. 

To  conclude  this  account,  which  will  haye 
fulfilled  its  object  if  it  set  the  reader  in 
quest  of  Madame  de  Staal's  Memoirs^  we 
will  give  the  portrait  she  has  drawn  of  her- 
self. Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
pleasant  little  practice  which  was  then 
common  in  France,  for  persons  to  write  de- 
scriptions of  themselves, — an  agreeable  ex- 
ercise of  egotism  and  cleverness  It  was 
Madame  du  Deffend,  the  witty  blind  old 
friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  first,  we 
believe,  set  the  fashion  ;  and  this  is  Ma- 
denioiselle  de  Launay 's  contribution  : — 


c< 


De  Launay  is  of  the  middle  height,  thio. 
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bony,  and  plain.  Her  difposidon  and  mind  are 
like  her  face;  there  i«  noibinj^;  diraereeable,  bol 
tbere  is  no  charm.  Her  ill  fortunes  nave  a  good 
deal  contributed  to  her  being  so  well  tbonght  of. 
The  prejudice  which  exists,  to  the  effect,  that  peo- 
ple of  neither  good  binb  nor  fortune  are  unedu- 
cated, cauaea  the  little  tbey  may  know  to  be  over- 
raloed ;  yet  she  has  had  an  excellent  education, 
and  from  it  has  derived  al*  that  is  good  in  her, 
each  aa  the  yirtnous  principles,  noble  sentiments, 
and  rules  of  conduct,  which  habit  has  rendered 
natara)  to  her.  Her  folly  has  alwaye  been  to  be 
reasonable;  and,  like  those  women  who  fajicy 
they  have  fine  fifrnres  because  their  stays  are  tight, 
her  reason  having  greatly  troubled  her,  she  fancies 
she  has  a  great  deal.  Yet  she  has  never  been 
able  to  triumph  over  the  hastiness  of  her  temper, 
nor  even  subject  it  to  some  appearance  of  equali- 
ty, which  has  often  rendered  her  disagreeable  to 
her  superiors,  a  burden  in  society,  and  perfectly 
insupportable  to  those  dependent  on  her:  happily 
fortune  has  not  placed  her  in  a  situation  to  have 
many  in  that  relation.  With  all  her  faults  she 
has  not  failed  to  acquire  a  sort  of  reputation 
which  she  owes  solely  to  two  fortuitous  occa- 
sions :  one  of  which  brought  into  evidence  what 
talent  she  had ;  and  the  other  displayed  her  dis- 
cretion and  firmness.  These  events  having  been 
much  known,  made  her  known  likewise,  not- 
withstanding the  obscurity  in  which  her  condition 
had  placed  her,  and  induced  for  her  a  considera- 
tion beyond  her  station ;  she  has  tried  to  be  none 
the  vainer ;  hut  the  satisfaction  she  feels  in  think- 
ing herself  free  from  vanity,  is  a  vanity  in  itself. 


**  She  has  filled  up  her  life  with  serious  occu- 
pations, more  to  strengthen  her  reason  than  to  or- 
nament her  mind,  for  which  she  has  little  regard. 
No  opinion  presents  itself  to.  her  with  sufficient 
•clearness  for  her  to  cling  to  it,  or  to  prerent  her 
being  as  ready  to  reject  as  to  receive  it ;  which  is 
the  cause  of  her  arguing  but  rarely,  unless  from 
ill-humor.  She  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  yet 
only  knows  enough  to  understand  what  is  said  on 
any  subject,  and  not  to  say  anything  mal  d-pro- 
908,  She  has  sought  carefully  a  knowledge  of 
ner  duties,  and  has  respected  them  at  the  expense 
of  her  tastes.  She  has  felt  authorized,  from  the 
littl<!  allowance  she  makes  for  herself,  to  make 
none  for  other  people ;  in  which  she  follows  her 
inflexible  nature,  which  her  position  has  cramped 
without  depriving  of  its  elasticity. 

<*  The  love  or  liberty  is  her  predominant  pas- 
sion,— a  most  unfoftunate  passion  for  her,  who 
has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  her  life  in  servi- 
tude; therefore,  her  position  has  always  been  un- 
bearable to  her,  notwithstanding  the  unhoped-for 
pleasures  she  may  have  found  tbere. 

<*  She  has  always  been  very  sensible  to  friend- 
ship, yet  more  touched  by  the  merits  and  viriues 
of  her  friends,  than  by  their  feelings  for  herself ; 
indulgent  when  they  are  only  wanting  to  her,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  wanting  to  themselves.** 

This  portrait  is,  of  course,  to  be  aooept- 
ed  with  the  proper  reserves :  she  does  not 
paint  herself  in  the  most  glowing  colors; 
but  the  lineaments  arc  correctly  given. 


ffm    Hock'*  Wctkljr   Initraot*r. 

JOHN  KEATS. 


*^  A  POET  is  bom,  not  made,''  says  Cicero, 
by  which  remark  he  means  that  the  gift  or 
faculty  of  song  is  a  primary  endowment, 
and  not  acquired*  artificially  or  by  teaching 
and  training.  Nearly  at  the  head  of  such 
true  **  born"  poets  of  nature,  in  whom  '*  the 
inspiration  and  the  faculty  divine''  are  de- 
veloped so  early  in  life,  and  so  strikingly, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  proper  voca- 
tion on  earth,  stands  John  Keats,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  sketch.  Indeed,  among 
all  those  whom  Shelley  beautifully  styles 
"  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown,"  no 
other  name  in  English  literature,  save  that 
of  Chatterton,  can  claim  for  a  moment 
even  to  rank  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
Keats.  Michael  Bruce,  Henry  Kirkc  White, 
and  others  cnt  off,  like  them,  in  their  open- 
ing promise,  must  be  assigned  a  much  low- 
er, though  still  mo0t  honorable  plaoe  in  the 


poetical  scale.  Not  dissimilar  were  the 
fates  of  the  two  youthful  sons  of  genius  for 
whom  we  have  thus  claimed  especial  pre- 
eminence. The  story  of  ^'  the  marvellous 
boy  who  perished  in  his  pride,"  shadowed 
forth  but  too  closely  the  career  of  his  equally 
unfortunate  successor,  on  whose  hish  spini 
the  injustice  of  the  world  produced  nearly 
the  same  disastrous  effects ;  and,  yet,  short 
as  was  the  existence  here  of  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  he  lived  long  enough  to 
ensure  an  immortality  of  fame.  Grievoufl 
it  must  always  be,  nevertheless,  to  reflect 
on  the  brevity  of  his  course,  and  the  more 
so,  as  his  last  fragmentary  compositi  m  was 
indubitably  the  grandest  of  all  his  works^ 
exhibiting  few  or  none  of  those  blemishes^ 
arising  from  youth  and  inexperience,  whieh 
marred  here  and  there  the  perfectnesi  of 
his  pretious  produetion^.    In  the  poem  al* 
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laded  to,  tbe  ^^  Hyperion,"  lie  rises  into  a 
style  of  sustained  power,  which  makes  us 
regret  its  unfinished  state  almost  as  much 
as  Milton  lamented  that  Chancer  should 
have 

"Left  half  told 
The  0toiy  of  CambQ*can  bold.^* 

Byron,  by  no  means  inclined  to  over-rate 
the  pecuUar  effusion  of  a  genius  like  that  of 
Keats,  yet  records  his  opinion,  that  ''  the 
firagment  of  Hyperion  seems  actually  in- 
spired by  the  Titaus  (early  giants),  and  is 
as  sublime  as  ^schylus.  It  may  in  truth 
be  well  compared  to.one  of  those  wonderful 
torsos  of  antiquity,  whqpe  incompleteness 
cannot  hide  the  grandeur  of  the  original 
conception,  or  the  beauty  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  only  rouses  the  fancy  to  ima- 
gine what  the  work  would  appear  in  a 
state  of  entirety.  Had  Keats  written  no- 
thing else,  his  name  must  have  ^one  down 
to  posterity  as  a  genuine  child  of  the  muses. 
Yes !  Coming  ages  will  not  allow  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  words  of  the  youoff  bard 
himself,  uttered  in  a  moment  of  physical 
weakness,  and  when  yearning  for  the  repose 
of  the  grave,  ^'  Here  lies  one  whose  name 
was  written  in  water!"  Touching  lan- 
guage, but  not  just  or  true. 

John  Keats  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1796.  His  parents  were  of  humble 
station  comparatively,  but  well  situated  in  the 
world  as  regarded  pecuniary  circumstances. 
Very  early  m  life  did  the  "  divine  afflatus^'* 
descend,  apparently,  upon  his  spirit,  for  his 
teachers  at  Enfield  School  became  soon 
cognisant  of  his  poetical  tendencies,  and 
encouraged  him  to  cultivate  them  in  his 
academic  exercises.  He  was  destined  by  bis 
relations  to  the  medical  profession,  though 
whether  in  the  ambiguous  English  character 
of  an  apothecary  or  dispenser  of  medicine, 
or  of  a  regular  surgeon  or  physician,  does 
not  clearly  appear.  He  was  bound  appren- 
tice, however,  to  a  surgical  practitioner  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  continued  for  a  year 
or  two  to  go  through  the  ordinary  drudgery 
attendant  on  such  a  position.  When  we 
think  of  the  spirit  thus  trammelled,  we  can- 
not but  entertain  a  strong  (though  perhaps 
very  foolish)  feeling  of  regret,  every  hour  of 
that  young  life  expended  on  the  mortar  and 
pestle  being  to  all  seeming  a  loss  to  the 
poetical  literature  of  his  country.  How- 
ever, the  soul  of  song  was  in  him,  and  lone 
before  he  had  reached  manhood,  he  had 
both  cultivated  his  mind  highly  by  poetical 
reading,  and  had  himself  attempted  to  em- 


balm his  maturer  thoughts  in  verse.  The 
model  which  he  chiefly  loved  and  followed 
among  the  works  of  the  mighty  dead,  was 
the  minor  poetry  of  Shakspeare ;  and, 
among  the  moderns,  his  great  favorite  was 
Leigh  Hunt.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  or  at  least  will  be  no  matter  of  marvel 
to  those  who  have  particularly  noted  certain 
characteristics  common  to  the  poets  in  ques- 
tion, far  apart  as  they  may  stand  otherwise. 
Eye-painting  is  their  especial  and  predomi- 
nant feature  ;  that  is,  painting  Hn  words) 
either  from  a  close  and  minute  observation 
of  actual  objects  in  nature,  or  from  fancy- 
subjects  not  less  vividly  presented  to  the 
mental  apprehension.  Keats  seems  to  have 
felt  this  style  of  composition  most  congenial 
to  him,  and  adopted  it  so  completely,  that 
even  where  he  describes  objects  entirely  su- 
pernatural, and  not  to  be  seen  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body,  he  pictures  them  forth 
with  as  much  point  and  force  as  if  they 
had  lain  directly  before  his  actual  vision. 
One  cannot  help  feeling,  in  truth,  as  if  they 
must  have  been  virtually  if  not  really  pal- 
pable to  his  sight,  however  impalpable  to 
that  of  others.     He  was,  indeed, 

*'  One  of  the  inmost  dwellers  in  ihe  core 
Of  the  old  woods,  when  Nymphs  and  Graces 

lived — 
Where  still  they  live,  to  eyes,  like  theirs,  divioe." 

The  partiality  of  Keats  for  the  writings 
of  Leigh  Hunt  led  him  to  select  the  "  Ex- 
aminer," then  condncted  by  that  gentleman, 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  his  first 
published  pieces  to  the  world.  One  sonnet 
was  printed  originally  in  the  periodical  in 
question ;  and  subsequently  a  number  of 
other  small  poems  were  laid  before  Mr. 
Hunt  by  a  mutual  friend  (Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  we  believe).  Himself  a  true  poet, 
the  editor  of  the  ^*  Examiner"  possessed  too 
fine  a  taste  not  to  discover  at  once  that  a 
new  planet  was  here  struggling  to  rise  above 
the  literary  horizon,  and  he  gave  all  the  en- 
couragement in  his  power  to  Keats.  This 
incident  occurred  in  the  middle  of  18 16, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  subsequent 
months,  various  successive  specimens  of  the 
young  poet's  powers  were  presented  to  the 
public  oy  Mr.  Hunt,  accompanied,  in  tho 
December  of  the  year  mentioned,  by  a 
warm  eulogy,  in  which  their  author  was 
classed  with  another  youthful  bard,  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  career  and  works  by 
no  means  disgraced  the  editorial  prognosti- 
cations. Keats  was  induced  to  print  a 
small  volume  of  oooasional  pieces  in  May, 
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1817,  ind  his  keenly  seDxitiva  nitiire  was 
mach  gratified  with  the  kpplauM  bestowed 
on  it  Dj  those  whoee  jndgmcnt  ha  most 
Tftlui-d.  Id  that  early  pnblicatioD  appeared 
one  of  the  most  masterly  soonets  m  the 
English  language — a  perfect  Hpecimea,  !□- 
deed,  of  what  the  aonnet  should  be.  Though 
ofti?n  quoted,  yet  dteitt  repelifa  placebit 
(rspnnt  it  ten  times  o'er,  it  will  but  please 
the  more). 

ON    BEADIHO  CHAFHAN's  HOMER. 

•■  Much  hsTB  I  tTBTell'd  In  the  realini  ofold, 
And  many  (oodly  itatei  and  kingdonii  m«d  ; 
Round  many  WMtern  jilandi  haTe  I  bean, 

Which  baidl  in  really  to  Apollo  bold. 

Oft  of  one  wldeexpaniB  had  I  been  told, 
Which  deep  brow'd   Homei  ruled  a*  hii  de- 

Tet  did  1  nCTei  biaathe  ila  pure  aarane, 
Till  1  heaid  Chapmin  (peak  out  luud  and  bold. 

Then  fctt  I  lika  aome  watcher  of  lbs  ikiei, 
When  a  new  planet  mimi  into  hii  ken  ; 

Or  like  atout  Cortex,  when  with  Mgle  eyea 
Ha  alared  at  the  Parifir — and  alt  hi*  men 

Looked  at  each  olbar  with  ■  nild  •urmiaa, 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

We  ha'd  intended  to  mark  sad  Hoes  and 
passages  in  this  little  piece  as  stntcli  us 
most  forcibly,  but  we  desisted  on  recolleo- 
ting  Sheridan's  remark  when  presented  with 
the  Beauties  of  Shakapeare  in  one  TotuOie. 
•'  Very  good,"  said  he,  "  but  where  are  the 
Other  nine  .'"  There  is  an  eqnality  of 
power  abont  this  sonnet  which,  in  like 
manner,  renders  it  vain  to  specialiio  single 
beauties.  Let  the  reader  look  at  it  as  a 
whole,  and  mark  with  what  force  and  con- 
gmity  the  oompariaon  of  poetry  to  a  conti- 
nent is  carried  out  primarily,  and  then  how 
Appropriate  and  noble  are  the  two  similes 
at  the  close,  elevating  the  dawning  of  Ho- 
mer's greatness  on  the  mind  to  the  disooTory 
of  new  hemispheres  on  canb,  new  worlds  in 
heaven.  The  isolation  too,  as  it  were,  of 
the  last  lino  is  in  the  very  perfection  of 
this  style  of  composilion,  exemplify  i eg,  to 
xao  the  words  of  Keats  himself — 


Yet,  u  it  stands  recorded  in  "  Blaekwood's 
Hagatlae,"  certain  criticscould  find  nothing 
in  this  sonnet  worthy  of  note,  saving  as  it 
afforded  room  for  a  sneer  at  the  implied 
confession  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Greek. 
The  preaent  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly"  for- 
got, seemingly,  what  Ben  Jonson  has  told 
na  of  Shakspeare  himself,  namely,  that  he 
oosld  boast  of   "  small  Latin    and    leas 


Greek."  Bat,  aa  ve  shall  notioe  mere  par- 
ticularly afterwards,  to  he  a  frieiid  of  Leigh 
Hunt  was  to  carry  "  the  ma^  of  the  boast," 
in  the  estimation  of  the  partiian  critics  of 
those  days. 

In  the  year  1818,  Keats  again  came  be- 
fore the  public,  prodndng  hia  poem  of 
"  Endymion,"  ihe  longest  ever  composed 
by  him.  Most  readprs  will  yeeollect  the  fa- 
hie  connected  with  this  mythological  name, 
and  which  forms  the  ground-work  (a  very 
slight  one)  of  the  piece.  A  youth  of  Mount 
Latmos,  when  eleeping  on  its  slopes  by 
night,  heoomcB  the  object  of  a  most  ferrent 
passion  to  Diana  or  Phoebe,  the  iipagintUT 
divinity  of  the  Moon ;  and  be  is  fanded 
ultimately,  after  mu(di  coy  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  inamorata',  to  have  been  rapt  up 
by  her  into  the  heavens  to  enjoy  there  a 
wedded  immortality.  Never  was  there 
theme  more  congenial  to  the  imagination  of 
a  bard,  tban  this  story  of  "  Endymion" 
proved  to  that  of  Keats.  He  says,  at  the  out- 
set, "  The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
into  my  being."  And  the  whole  poem  is 
one  long  moon-lit  dream,  like  its  subject  ), 
or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  better  oomparedtoa 
wild  fantasia  on  the  £otian  harp,  played 
by  a  fitful  breeie  on  a  lovely  summer  night. 
There  are  in  it  whole  lengthened  passa^ 
of  conBummate  beauty — passages  exquisite 
in  point  of  thought,  and  melodious  exceed- 
ingly in  regard  of  expression.  Individual 
similes,  again,  of  the  happiest  description 
are  scattered  up  and  down  profusely  ;  and 
from  no  poem  in  the  language,  perhaps, 
could  more  perfect  single  lines  be  prodoccd. 
Keats  here  shows  himself,  indeed,  to  be  a 
complete  mosterofrA^tAm,  making,  withont 
any  visible  effort,  the  sound  to  ecba  com- 
pletely the  sense.  For  example,  is  not  ihe 
very  noise  of  the  waters  heard  in  this  tine  P 


"  The  anrgy 


of  the  lonely  m 


But  witbont  positively  echoing  the  senae  in 
this  manner,  there  are  multitudinoua  single 
lines  in  the  "  Endymion,"  which,  while  pei^ 
fe.'tly  expresrive  of  the  intended  sense,  are 
BO  harmoniously  oonstmcted  as  to  gratify 
the  ear  like  the  finest  music.     For  example : 

"  Era  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clo*er  mad  aweet  pea*." 
"  Fondles  the  Bower  uuid  the  aobUng  rain." 
"  Pmoa  t*  Ihe  gwen  bead  of  a  misty  hill." 
"  Like  old  Detmlion  roonnlain'd  o'er  the  flood. 

Or  blind  Otion  hungiy  for  the  mora." 
"  While  tiptoaMghlheldshadt  her  JaA'greyhaad.' 
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'*  A  datk^  empire  and  iti  diademi ; 
Ooe  f^mt  eternal  eTen-tide  of  gems." 

"  No  old  power  leA  to  iteep 
A  qaill  immortal  in  their  joyoui  tears." 

*"  Etherial  things,  that,  unconfined, 
Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind.** 

We  qaoto  these  lines  almost  at  random,  for 
the  poem  is  rich  in  such  to  excess ;  and  we 
qnote  tbem  chiefly  to  point  out  how  com- 
pletely either  a  fine  natural  ear,  or  observa- 
tion, bad  taught  to  Keats  the  secret  of 
composing  melodious  verse.  Let  young  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  mark  ho^  freely  the 
vowels  are  varied  in  the  above  lines,  par- 
ticularly where  the  emphasis  is  laid,  and 
they  will  find  the  real  explanation  of  the 
musical  effect  of  the  verse.  Milton,  also, 
knew  this  secret  weU,  and  if  the  opening  of 
^'  Paradise  Lost,"  and  others  of  his  finest 
passages  be  examined,  the  variety  of  vow- 
ek  introduced  will  be  found  to  be  the  main 
source  of  their  melody. 

Let  us  now  select  a  few  of  the  similitudes 
interspersed  through  the  poem  of  "  Endy- 
mion,"  that  we  may  justify  the  warm 
praises  bestowed  already  oa  its  author  on 
this  score.  The  sister  of  Endymion  watches 
him  sleeping — 

'*  And  as  a  willow  keeps 
Apatient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
Windingly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  peace." 

MISSl^ENT  TIMK. 

"  Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas ! 
That  one  who  tLroap^h  this  middle  earth  should  pass 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demigod,  and  leave 
His  name  upon  the  harp-string." 

iDONfS  ISLEEP. 

"  Sideway  his  face  reposed 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclosed, 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  faint  damask  mouth 
To  slumberv  pout;  just  as  the  morning  south 
Disparts  a  dew-lipped  rose." 

LOVBBS'  TALK. 

"  Then  there  ran 
Two  bubbling  strings  of  talk  from  their  sweet  lips." 

DROWNED  MAm. 

'*  Cold,  oh !  cold  indeed 
Were  her  &ir  limbs,  and  like  a  common  weed 
The  sea-swell  took  her  hair." 

"  Those  dazzled  thousands  veil  their  eyes 
Like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise." 

"  There  she  lay, 
Sweet  as  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay." 

But  we  might  go  on  endlessly  with  the  se- 
lection of  such  images,  so  rich  in  them  is 
the  *"*•  Endymion."  We  shall  only  notice 
farther  the  beantifol  way  in  which  the  poet 


marks  time  and  space,  not  prosaienlly  mea- 
suring them  by  the  minute  and  inch,  bat 
indicating  what  he  wiehcs  in  a  mode  troly 
poetic  and  original. 

"And  now  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye.*' 

^  Ere  a  lean  bat  could  plump  its  wintiy  akin." 
«  Far  as  the  sunset  peeps  into  a  wood." 

**  Counting  his  wo-wom  minutes  by  tlie  strokes 
Of  the  lone  wood-cuUer." 

"  About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood." 

These .  images,  while  sufficiently  accurate 
for  poetical  purposes,  are  at  the  same  time 
highly  original  and  finely  expressed.  In- 
deed, originality  is  the  most  marked  feature 
in  the  writings  of  Keats ;  and  what  feature 
may  rank  above  originality  in  poetry  t 

We  can  only  afford  spaco  for  a  short  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  poem  of  ^'  Endy- 
mion,*'  and  shall  select  an  address  to  the 
moon,  its  divine  heroine : 


*'  Oh  Moon  1  the  oldest  shades  'mong  okJest 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in : 
Oh  Moon  I  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowRhip. 
Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  witn  silver  lip 
Kissina  dead  things  to  life.    The  sleeping  kine, 
Cooch^  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields  divine : 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 
Ambitions  for  the  hailowid^  of  thine  eyes ; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent:  the  nested  wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken, 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  house ;  the  mighty  deeps, 
The  monstrous  .<>ea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea ! 
Oh  Moon !  far  spooming  ocean  bows  to  tbec^ 
And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load." 

Hitherto  we  have  expended  commenda- 
tions only  on  the  poem  of  ^^  Endymion,"  and 
such  as  it  well  deserves ;  hut,  with  all  its 
hcauties,  it  has  also  many  faults.  Perhaps 
these  could  not  be  better  characterised  than 
in  the  opening  words  of  the  author's  own 
brief  preface  *^  Knowing  within  myself 
the  manner  iu  which  this  poem  has  been 
produced,"  he  si^s,  *^  it  is  not  without  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  1  make  it  public. 
What  manner  I  mean  will  be  quite  clear  to 
the  reader,  who  must  soon  perceive  (jreai 
inexperience^  immaturity^  and  every  error  ile- 
noting  a  feverish  aUtempt  rather  than  a  deed 
accomplished^'*  He  continues  to  remark 
that  he  would  not  have  published,  could 
castigution  have  done  the  poem  good,  bnt 
that  its  foundations  were  too  sandy,  and 
that  he  must  be  content  to  see  it  die  away, 
sustained  only  by  the  hope  that,  while  it 
was  dwindling,  he  might  be  *^  fitting  him- 
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self  for  venes  worth j  to  IWe."  Sisolaim- 
ing  the  wish  to  forestall  criticisms,  he  adds, 
however,  that,  if  he  descrres  punishment 
for  presumption,  '^  no  feeling  man  will  be 
forward  to  infiict  it,  but  will  leave  me  alone, 
with  the  coDviction  that  there  is  not  a 
fiercer  hell  than  the  failure  in  a  great  ob- 
ject/' He  was  misled  here  by  the  high- 
toned  sinceritv  of  his  own  nature.  Closing 
their  eyes,  or  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
wildest  extravagances  of  the  poem  were  but 
the  evident  offspring  of  a  fancy  poetically 
rich  to  excess,  the  Editor  of  the  ''  Quar- 
terly Review"  described  the  **  Endymion" 
as  a  piece  of  ^'  drivelling  idocy,"  and  its 
author  as  next  thing  to  a  raving  madman. 
As  Leigh  Hunt  observes,  with  a  gentleness 
characteristic  of  him,  but  ill  merited  in  the 
ease,  '^  Mr.  Gifford,  whose  perceptions 
were  all  of  the  commonplace  order,  had  a 

food  commonplace  judgment,  which  served 
im  well  enough  to  expose  errors  discernible 
by  most  people.  He  only  betrayed  his  own 
ignorance  and  presumption  when  he  came 
to  speak  of  such  a  poet  as  John  Keats." 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  speak 
the  whole  truth  with  propriety,  but  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  addressed  to  himself  on  his 
leaving  prison  (where  he  had  been  confined 
one  year  for  calling  the  Prince  Regent  ^'  a 
fat  Adonis  of  fifty")  more  justly  indicates, 
in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  hireling  vi- 
tuperation of  Keats  in  the  ^^  Quarterly 
Review :" 

WRrrTBN    ON  THB  DlT  THAT  MR.  LEIGH   HUNT   LIFT 

PRISON. 

"  What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  flatter'd  state, 

Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he, 

In  his  immortal  spirit  been  as  free 
As  the  sRy-searchiDg  lark,  and  as  elate. 
Minion  of  grandeur!  think  you  he  did  waiti 

Think  you  he  nought  but  prison-walls  did  see, 

Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  didst  turn  the  key  ? 
Ah,  no!  far  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate! 
In  Spencer^s  halls  he  stray  d,  and  bowers  fair^ 

Culling  enchanted  flowers;  and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  through  the-fields  of  air : 

To  regions  of  his  own,  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flights.    Who  shall  his  fame  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crewT' 

We  do  not  like,  even  at  this  time  of  day, 
to  speak  our  free  mind  respecting  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  the  attacks  on  Keats  in  a 
noted  Scottish  periodical,  holding  the  same 
politics  with  the  English  review.  One  of 
the  parties  implicated  has  since  deeply  re  - 
grettedyWe  believe,  the  injustice  committed 
in  the  reckless  wantonness  of  youth,  and  in 
the  flow  of  high  animal  spirits.  Well  may 
sncfa  be  tha  <saae  :  since  the  main  basis  of 
the  sneen  ml  Keats  was  the  professioii 


which  he  for  a  time  followed ;  and  such 
sneers  came  very  ill  from  the  son  of  a 
Paisley  weaver.  Penitence  makes  amends 
for  much,  however ;  but  the  harsh  and  un- 
just treatment  which  he  received  inflicted  a 
deep  if  not  deadly  blow  on  the  sensitive 
mind  of  the  young  author  of  'V  Endymion.'' 
This  has  been  doubted,  and  his  early  de- 
cline has  been  wholly  ascribed  to  heredi- 
tary consumption.  Without  denying  that 
the  ailment  in  question  might  have  been 
the  ultimate  cause  of  death,  it  is  yet  indu- 
bitable that  he  was  so  painfully  affected,  on 
perusing  Mr.  Gifford^s  critique,  as  to  burst 
a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  and  that  these 
organs  never  i<egained  the  same  sound 
strength  afterwards.  Nay,  he  required  to 
be  carefully  watched  for  a  time,  having  even 
threatened  his  own  life.  A  kindly,  judi- 
cious, and  just  criticism,  in  the  *'  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  proceeded  afterwards  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know,  that  time  has  only  strength- 
ened the  admiration  of  his  lordship  for 
Keats*  So  we  find  from  his  lately  collected 
essays.  In  a  recent  piece,  Leigh  Hunt  also 
alludes  prettily  to  this  fact : 

*'  Lo  I  Jefirey,  the  fine  wit,  the  judge  revered. 
The  man  beloved,  what  spirit  invokes  he 
To  make  his  hasty  moments  of  repose 
Richest  and  farthest  ofi'l—The  muse  of  Keats.*" 

The  generous  praises  of  Lord  Jeffrey 
came  too  late,  however,  to  soothe  the 
wounded  sensibilities  of  the  poet,  not  being 
published  until  two  years  after  '^  Endymi- 
on'^  appeared,  and  when  another  volume 
had  been  given  to  the  world  by  Keats.  It 
was  his  last,  pulmonary  disease  having  then 
laid  upoii  him  its  fatal  hand,  and  that  nn- 
mistakeably.  The  volume  referred  to  con- 
tained the  poems  entitled  '^  Lamia,"  *^  Isa- 
bella, or  the  Pot  of  Basil,"  the  "  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,"  and  "  Hyperion,"  with  several 
minor  pieces.  Of  the  larger  compositions 
here  named, ''  Isabella,"  which  is  found- 
ed upon  a  story  of  Boccaccio,  is  the  one 
most  distinguis]|ed  by  the  same  defects  visi- 
ble in  *^  Endymion,"  but  its  occasional  ex- 
travagances are  amply  counterpoised  by 
touches  of  profound  pathos,  and  images  of 
great  beauty,  scattered  liberally  throughout 
the  narrative.  *^  Lamia "  is  a  piece  of 
much  more  equal  merit ;  but  the  two  ffems 
of  this  final  volume  of  the  youthful  oard 
are  the  *^  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  and  the  frag- 
ment of  ''  Hyperion."  The  first  is  one 
eoniinuoui  strain  of  melody,  gentle  and 
pure  at  the  theme.    A  young  and  lovely 
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lady  has  been  told  that,  by  obscrying  cer- 
taiu  ceremonies  on  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
her  lover  and  destined  husband  will  be  pre- 
sented to  her  in  her  dreams  ;  and  the  true 
living  lord  of  her  affections,  assisted  by  an 
aged  crone,  visits  her  couch  in  reality,  and 
persuades  her  finally  to  fly  with  him  from 
her  cruel  kindred  to  become  his  bride.  It 
is  amazing  with  what  delicacy  Keats  has 
touched  on  the  points  in  this  story  most 
difficult  to  handle.  For  example,  observe 
the  richness  of  the  picture  when  she  has 
reached  her  chamber.  The  taper  goes  out 
as  '^  she  hurries  in,"  and  the  whole  light  is 
finely  described  as  falling  through  a  case- 
ment stained  with  innumerable  ^^  splendid 
dyes." 

"  Fall  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madaline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven*s  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soil  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seernM  a  splendid  angel,  newly  dcest, 
Sa7e  wings,  for  heaven.    Porphyro  grew  faint ; 

She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

*'  Anon  his  heart  revives ;  her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  cieeps  rusding  to  her  knees ; 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 

But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

"  Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and. chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  Hmbe,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day ; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  flrom  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again." 

The  last  similitude  is  one  to  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  superior  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry. 

Lofty,  dignified,  and  in  parts  sublime,  is 
the  fragment  of  "  Hyperion,"  wherein  the 
poet  once  more  enters  on  his  favorite  field 
— that  of  Greek  mythology.  It  is  written 
in  blank  verse  ;  ^na,  since  the  time  of  Mil- 
ton, no  one  has  imparted  to  that  form  of 
composition  so  much  of  the  Miltonic  state- 
liness  and  harmony.  The  characters  in- 
troduced into  the  poem  are  the  early  gods, 
the  Titanic  brood  who  ruled  the  universe 
under  the  supreme  governance  of  Saturn ; 
and  allusions  are  likewise  made  to  their 
successors,  Jupiter,  and  his  brothers, 
Saturn's  sons  and  dethroners.    The  Titans 


are  pictured  at  the  outset  m  baiiilg  already 
fallen  before  this  new  deities,  all  save  one 
Hyperion,  **  the  giant  of  the  sun  ; "  and 
the  transference  of  his  golden  empire  to 
Apollo,  the  son  of  Jove,  seems  to  have  been 
the  proposed  subject  of  the  poem,  so  nn- 
fortiinately  left  fragmentary.  One  fine 
passage  depicts  the  visit  of  Hyperion  to 
Saturn  and  the  defeated  Titans,  where  they 
lay  in  a  gloomy  and  rocky  retreat, 

"  Like  a  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor." 

Hyperion,  still  a  form  of  undiminished 
brightness,  leaves  his  solar  throne  for  the 
craggy  den  of  woe  where  his  brethren  are : 

"  Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 
Forward  he  stooped  over  the  airy  shore, 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night.** 

The  gradual  approach  of  his  radiant  shape 
givcfi  occasion  for  a  poetical  picture,  which 
might  have  given  a  hint  to  Michael  Angelo, 
and  may  yet  do  so  to  our  own  Etty.  At 
first,  there  shone  in  the  face  of  the  Titans 

"  A  gleam  of  light, 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  cove, 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remain'd, 
Till  suddenly  a  splendor,  like  the  morn, 
Pervaded  all  (he  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 
All  the  sad  spaces  ot  oblivion. 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old, 
And  every  height,  and  every  sullen  depth. 
Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented  streams : 
And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts. 
And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near. 
Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade. 
Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 
It  was  Hyperion.    A  granite  peak 
His  bright  feet  touch'd,  and  there  he  staid  to  view 
The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betrayed 
To  the  most  hateful  seeing  uf  itself 
Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl, 
Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 
In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 
Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 
To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  East : 
Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's  harp, 
He  uuer'd,  while  his  hands,  contemplative, 
He  press'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 
Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  gods 
At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day." 

This  sketch,  cmhodied  in  the  oanvass, 
would  certainly  form  a  iiiagnific<*nt  picture. 
But,  in  truth,  as  ohserved  formerly,  eye- 
painting  is  the  most  striking  quality  in  the 
poetry  of  Keats. 

We  must  at  length  quit  our  critical  ob- 
servations to  notice  the  scanty  facts  which 
have  been  recorded  respecting  the  last  days 
of  the  poet.     As  a  final  resource,  when  his 
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health  dedued  more  and  more,  he  was  or- 
dered by  his  phjrieians  to  yisit  Italy,  which 
ho  did  in  the  siimmer  of  1820.  After 
passing  a  ^hort  time  at  Naples,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Rome,  accompanied  by  but  one  friend, 
Mr.  Severn,  the  artist,  who  left  profession 
and  heme  to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of 
Keats.  It  is  painful  to  learn,  as  we  do 
through  a  friend  of  Mr.  Severn,  that  the 
temper  of  the  invalid  was  sadly  son-ed  in 
his  closing  days,  as  well  by  the  unmerited 
contumely  cast  upon  his  writings,  as  by  the 
base  ingratitude  of  parties  whom  he  had 
deeply  obliged.  Ho  longed  earnestly  for 
death,  and  used  wistfully  to  watch  the 
looks  of  his  physician  at  every  visit,  not  to 
draw  thence  a  favorable  augury,  but  the 
reverse.  Sometimes  his  passions  became 
excited  to  a  violent  degree,  and  tested  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Severn  severely ;  but 
speedily  he  would  melt  into  self-aecusations 
and  sincere  remorse.  His  life  came  finally 
to  a  close  on  the  27th  of  December,  18^0, 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  Shortly  before  his  decease, 
he  remarked  beautifully,  ''  I  feel  the  daisies 
growing  over  me  ;"  and  true  it  is,  that  the 
spot  where  he  lies,  according  to  Shelley,  is 
"covered  in  winter  with  violets  and  dai- 
sies." It  is  an  open  space  under  the  pyra- 
midal tomb  of  Cestius,  which  forms  the 
cemetery  of  the  Protestants  at  Rome. 

Critical  suggestions  have  been  so  largely 
intermingled  with  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  career  of  John  Keats  that  there  is  lit- 
tle occasion  for  any  further  remarks  of  the 
kind  here.  His  main  poetical  character- 
istic was  a  splendid  endowment  of  fancy,  as 
contradistinguished  from  imagination.  The 
one,  it  may  be  explained,  deals  chiefly  with 
the  imagery  of  external  nature,  animate  or 
inanimate,  and  the  other  with  the  internal 
passions  of  the  human  breast.  Perhaps 
no  one,  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  has 
possessed  the  gift  of  pure  fancy  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Keats.  Shelley,  who  had  a 
mind  of  congenial  cast,  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  and, 
when  drowned  at  sea,  held  the  poems  of  the 
latter  in  his  hands.  But  before  that  un- 
happy event  took  place,  he  had  poured 
forth  a  lament  for  his  brother  in  the  muses, 
more  tenderly  impassioned  than  ever  bard 
nttered  for  bard  before.  In  the  same  piece, 
called  '^  Adonais,''  Shelley  also  showers 
down  bitter  maledictions  on  those  who  per- 
secuted in  life  the  departed  child  of  genius. 

Keats  was  handsomely  formed  in  person, 
and  had  a  finelj-ahtped  head,  resembling 


in  monld  tho  heads  of  Milton  and  Words- 
worth His  hair  was  of  a  beautiful  auburn 
tint,  and  fell  upon  his  neck  in  rich  natural 
curls.  Altogether,  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  his 
aspect  was  that  of  a  poet,  and  if  ever  poet 
lived  .he  was  one. 

Much  as  we  have  already  quoted  from 
the  works  of  Keats,  we  venture  yet  to  give 
an  entire  specimen  of  his  odes,  which,  like 
his  sonnets,  are  wonderfully  finished  pro- 
ductions. In  both  cases  his  exuberant 
fancy  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
restraints  of  space,  and  to  have  benefited 
by  such  necessity. 

ODK  TO  A   GRKCUN  URN. 

*'  Thou  still  UDravish'd  bride  of  qaietneas ! 
Thoa  foster-child  of  silence  bDd  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  ihus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme; 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
'  Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  1 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  1   What  maidens 
loath  ? 
What  mad  parsnit  ?    What  straggle  to  escape  1 
What   pipes  and  timbrelsl      What  wild 
ecstacy  1 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  sott  pipes,  play  on ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 

Bold  luvcr,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal— yet,  do  not 

grieve: 
She  cannot  fade,  thoogh  thou  hast  not  thy  bUss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  I 

'*  Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  uor  ever  bid  the  spring  adieu ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new ; 
More  happy  love,  more  happy,  happy  love ! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd. 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young ; 
All  breathing  naman  passion  far  above. 
That  leaves  a  heart  high  sorrowful  and  cloy*d. 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

*'  Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  7 
To  what  green  altar,  oh  mjrsterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies. 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  7 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore. 
Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  pious  mom  9 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

•*  O  Attic  shape !  Fair  attitude !  with  brede 
Of  marble  mein  and  maidenn  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity.    Cold  pastoral  I 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  war te, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
'  Beauty  istrnih,  truth  beauty,'— that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  an4  all  ye  need  to  know.** 
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"  IT  IS  POSSIBLE." 

Ok,     TUE   VALUE  OF   "  BELF-DEPEItSESCE." 

•nmuUledfram  tA^  Genum  of  ZtdUkkt. 

CBAPTEE  I.  some  thought  oonneoted  with  it  in  hia  laiitd  ; 
and  when  the  words  had  onoe  escaped  him, 

ciBcuiispBcnoN.  he  oonBidered  himaelf  bound  to  aot  in  ao- 

_,.,-„,                „       ,    ,  .  oordance  with  them.     Thui  they  cmme  to 

THElatoM.Strjk,  counsellor  of  etote.waa  ^^^^j^  ^^        j^^t  i„fl^,„,,  ^^  hi.  opi- 

aocDStomed   to    prouonnoo    the    following  ^j^     ^^^  ^^^       ^^^  ^,1  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^ 

wordi  on  almost  every  ocoasion — 11  upoi-  yr 

■iW..     Thej  had  bemine  .  »)rl  of  pro.erb  „,  ,„  „„;  ^^^jj  i„„„„  „,  ^5,  j^ 

mh»  mouth.     HoofleoLppcaodlounet  j^^^^     ^^j       j  ,,,  ;„,  „„,     „„,i„j 

Ikom,  eyoj  in  the  reporta  which  he  h.d  lo  ,,;i„„,  ,„  u.'n^,  ,„j    b„,  t,  ^j„j 

in.koloth.B.m.lry,i»tallcoii»eil.    Then  ij,  ;,„i,  ,„„  ,„  be  h.bilu.Ud  to  .  peroep- 

jou  night  otarve  •  .mil.  on  the  connte-  ^.^^  ,f',^„.^  ,„,  i„  „„««..     The  joni 

nueea  of  hu  eolle.gue.,  i»  »heii  joi.  feel  ,j     „,,,  other  joung  folk.,  thoisE 

pitjr  tor  lome  weiknen  of  jour  neighbor.  y  J^.f  ^^^^  ■„  „      '  ,y  »      ,,,„  ^5,";^ 

BoweTer,  the  cooo.ello,  ....  mn  .ho  ^^        ,„j„j  „p„„'ihi,  fl.ej  u  .  tiJ 

.u  ja.tly  esteemed  and  honored    1  he  dif-  ^^^jj  ^^^ 

ferenl  gOTCmot.  of  the  eeunlr,,  u  they  .uo-  „  ju,sM,  .ingnl.ritj  i.  oudy  p«4o>. 

oeeded  ejeh  other,  nm.lly.ppr.ei.tea  .nd  ,j  |„                doSf.thei,"  »idh.;  "  bat 

employed  h™    boo....  bi.  T.ned  kno.^  i„  n.-ji  ^onld  be  tbongbt  T.r,  nb.nrd,  for 

lodge,  .nd  hu  Ulent.  for  bniinee.  en.bled  „  ,„,,j  „„,    ^^  ^  ;5,„„j  -"i^imi^    , 

h.m  to  render  them  gre.t  »rne..   All  .ere  ^^^  „,    '  ^.      ,j    ^ j  „„         „„  ^ 

«re.dth.the  wu  .  m.n  of  .b.litie.  .nd  j^j  ,i,^J,,,  ,„»j„ 

deilerit, ;  be  wu  eyon  thonght  more  dev.i  C  ,,  ;,         ,j,             j^„  Frederic,"  i» 

tbu  be  r.Jly.«i:  there  .«..n  ...  of  hu  „,j  the  oonneeUor  of  .l.t. ;  "  bnl  .b.t 

Benotr.lion,thongbbe.«.d;no.ledgedto  ^.i^,,  „„pi„,,  l,„ghing,  ptorided   th<ie 

tofrmk.open,  .nd  eoneo.ontion.   .nS  h.d  a,„,  ,^i,'^  gi,e  you  pe.oo,  prudone., 

neTerb«ra.«nn»dof.eup.ble.*on.  But  „,^,      „j  h.ppine„?    ThJ  .dy.ntege 

*•".  f/T",  '"  ™""»%,'^™«'ti  «■"!  i,  m,nif;.t.     If  tlo  fe.r  of  being  Uugbfd 

hu  beUof  eren  .enl  jo   f.r  th.t  be  .u  ,,  ^-^j.^             ,,„„    p„„„uuo1ng    tie* 

looked  upon  «i  .  profound  politioi.n,.n  ,^,j,  j„„j'j  ^„.  „  J,„  ^^  ^^i  ^^  _^ 

•bulute  nropbet.    And  .11  thi.  reputation  ,  ,|,,,^  ,J           ',j,  ,„' ^,„    ocouion." 

mt  umply  omng  to  the  word.,  II  «  po,n.  '  ,.  g^j  .b.t  good  mil  th.t  do  me,  f.lhor  ! 

;„   ,            ,,    .    1     ,              ,  .       ,.,..  your  fondncM  for  the  exprcwion  is  really 

We  baye  collected  a  few  anecdotea  of  thie  „^^  j^g  f„  » 

men,  »  re.nuk.ble  In  the  bi.lory  of  hi.  „  „    ^.,^-  ,  ^^  ,,^,  ^  ,„^,,  „f  ,y^  ^. 

country.     They  wjl  not  be  thonght  un.or-  ^^^/^  ,^  ,  ;^  „,            .„d  therefore  1 

thy  ofnol.ee.     We  .r.  cbieSy  ind.htod  fo,  ^.^^  ,„beon..th  it  to  you,  .nd  .ith  it  U» 

them  to  on.  of  hi.  relation.,  who  dro.  them  ,„      2,1,)  „  j  b.ppiie..  .hieh  it  hu  at- 

fron  .  diuy  .hieh  the  coumiellor  h.d  k.pl  ,^^^^  ^„'  j,„  not  .uppo.e  th.t  tbi.  .liom 

from  hu  youth.  The  most  remuk.ble  tb.n(  ^^  ^^^^  ^  f.mili.r  to  me  from  the  mora 

in  Ihi.  m.nn.eript  .u  the  ph..>e  eyery.  ^^^  „,  ^,^^     ^^ .  ;,  ,„  ^   ,„,  , 

where  ooonrru|r-a  w  po.mt/e.  ^j,^  ,,,„  ,  „„,j  p„„„„„d  afVir  matnia 

r^ootion,  and  which  experience  baa  reoOBU' 

mended  to  me.  1  owe  to  it  .U  that  1  haye — 

CIUPTBB  n.  *^  **'  ^  *■"•" 

"  Then,  what  first  led  you  to  adopt  it  ?" 

Loyt  AMD  mtHDaHip.  "Tbcmisfortnnesofmyyooth.  Itwaaby 

thcao  three  words  alone  that  1  recoyercd  ay 

Though  hia  habitnal  phraaa   often  fell  lo»ea  and  triumphed  oyer  adyenity.  Yowr 

tnm  Um  isroloBtarily,  there  waa  alwayi  grandparenta  ware  honeat  people,  and  fear- 
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ed  God  ;  but  tbcy  had  not  a  lar^e  patri- 
mony. What  I  inherited  from  them  was 
hardly  8n£Bcient  to  defray  my  expeDses  at 
the  uoiversity,  and  to  procure  me  the  means 
of  living  for  a  fc^years  afterwards.  I  was 
a  young  man  of  good  principles.  I  had 
pursued  my  studies  conscientiouRly,  and 
even  too  ardently,  for  I  only  lived  amidst 
ideal  types  of  virtue  and  magnanimity.  This 
illusion  cost  me  dear;  for  I  mistook  the 
world,  and  fancied  it  by  turns,  and  accord- 
iiig  to  circumstances,  peopled  with  angels  or 
with  devilsl" 

*^  That  happens  to  me  sometimes,  in  spite 
of  myself,"  said  Frederio. 

"  //  ia  possibUy^^  answered  the  counsel- 
lor ;  ^'  for  a  young  man  who  is  not  liable  to 
that  error  cannot  have  received  from  nature 
a  pure  heart  or  an  amiable  disposition.  We 
must  all  go  through  that.    1  was  long  oblig- 
ed to  work  without  emolument  in  the  courts 
of  justice  before  I  could  obtain  an  unim- 
portant  post  with  a  slender   salary.     So 
things  are  managed.    I  knew  it  before  hand. 
I  knew  likewi-e  that  1  must  not  let  it  be 
known  that  I  was  poor,  otherwise  I  should 
never  have  obtained  the  esteem  that  I  might 
have   merited.      1   therefore  dressed   my> 
self  with  a  richness  which  was  then  call- 
ed fine,  and  is  now  called  elegant.     I  inha- 
bited a  handsome  apartment ;  I  appeared  in 
the   most  fashionable   circles ;  1   was  not 
even  afraid  occasionally  to  give  rather  ex- 
pensive parties.     Notwithstanding,  I  kept 
clear  of  debts ;  and  that  is  not  a  little  to 
say  for  a  young  man  of  my  condition  and  my 
age.     I  everywhere  represented  myself  as 
richer  than  1  was ;  ana  this  I  was  enabled 
to  do  without  much  money.    Nobody  knew 
that  1  lived  throughout  the  year  worse  than 
the  lowest  mechanic.    Bread  and  milk  com- 
posed my  constant  nourishment ;  and  yet  1 
was  very  happy,  for  1  had  a  thousand  plea- 
sures.    I  was  well  received  and  loved  ;  the 
women  saw  me  with  pleasure — the  men  held 
me  in  esteem.     Nevertheless  1   had   only 
found  a  single  friend — a  precious  and  tried 
friend :  he  was  a  lawyer  named  Schncemul- 
ler.     We  had  but  one  heart,  one  soul.     At 
tho  university  he  had  already  been  wound- 
ed in  a  duel,  on  my  account,  and   1  knew 
that  I  might  depend  upon  him.     Of  all  the 
women,  ono  alone  occupied  my  thoughts. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  General  Van  Ty- 
ten  ;  her  name  was  Phillipinc.    1  loved  her 
for  several  years  in  silence.     It  was  almost 
an  idolatry ,  but  my  whole  life  was  sancti- 
fied by  this  love.'  Nobody  knew  the  state  of 
my  heart ;  1  durst  not  coniide  it  to  any  one." 

Vol,  XIV.  No.  UL  27 


"  What !  not  to  your  friend  ?" 
"  No,  not  even  to  him  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  my  slender  fortune,  obscure  origin, 
and  precarious  situation,  forbade  me  seri- 
ously to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  the  noble  general.     Besides,  it  was  from 
Schneemuller  that  I  first  learned  thatl  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  successful  admirer 
of  Phillipine ;  ^he  loved  me,  he  affirmed, 
with  an  exalted  passion,  and  several  alter- 
cations had  occurred  between  her  mother 
and  her  on  my  account.     1  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  my  friend's  words  ; 
for,  when  circumstances  again  brought  Phil- 
lipinc and  me  together,  we  made  a  mutual 
discovery  of  our  secret ;  we  vowed  an  eter- 
nal attachment  to  each  other ;  and  declared, 
as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  that  death  alone 
should  separate  us.     At  this  time  fortune 
seemed  desirous  of  overwhelming  mo  with 
her  favors.     I  became  chamberlain  to  the 
duchesse  dowager,  and  obtained  a  consider- 
able salary.     The  distance  between  me  and 
Phillipinc  was  no  longer  so  difficult  to  pass. 
The  general  required  my  services ;  he  gave 
me  his  confidence,  and   his  wife  had  no 
longer  so  many  objections  to  make  to  her 
daughter's  passion.     A  few  months  after,  a 
cousin  dyino;  at  Batavia  left  me  a  rich  in- 
heritance.    His  fortune  was   deposited  at 
Amsterdam,  and  would  be  at  my  disposal 
as  soon   as  I  should  have  established  my 
claim.   1  might  now  almost  consider  myself 
a  rich  man  ;  and  I  was  happy  beyond  ex- 
pression, not  indeed  on  account  ot  my  for- 
tune, but  of  my  Phillipine.    A  young  count, 
the  favorite  of  the  sovereign,  aspired  to  her 
hand.     She  then  desired  me  to  ask  her  of 
her  parents.     This  was  an  effort  for  me. 
However,  I  prepared  to  make  it ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  first  re- 
pair to  Amsterdam,  and  this  journey  was  a 
source  of  uneasiness  to  me — first,  because  I 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  leaving  Phil- 
lipinc, and  she  was  as  much  distressed  at  my 
departure ;  and  then  because  the  presence 
of  the  count,  young,  rich,  and  powerful, 
failed  not  to  torment  my  imai^ination.     At 
last  we  found  an  expedient,  and  my  friend 
Schneemuller  set  out  for  Amsterdam,  with 
all  the  certificates  and  necessary  powers." 

''  But  you  have  hardly  ever  mentioned 
this  friend  to  me,"  said  Frederick. 

*'  That  may  be,"  replied  the  counsellor, 
'^  and  shall  soon  be  explained.  Weeks, 
months,  passed  away,  and  my  friend  and 
deputy  did  not  write.  1  sent  letter  after 
letter  to  him.  It  struck  me  that  he  might 
be  ill ;  friendship  triumphed  oyer  love,  aad 
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I  departed  for  AmsterdaiD.  Pbillipine  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  on  my  leaving  her, 
though  but  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  when  we 
parted,  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  mo- 
ther. Throughout  my  journey,  I  made  en- 
quiries about  SchneemuHcr;  I  found  his 
name  inscribed  on  the  registers  of  all  the 
inns.  I  reached  Amsterdam ;  he  had  stay- 
ed there  a  considerable  time.  He  had  col- 
lected all  the  sums  that  had  b3cn  left  to 
me,  and  had  converted  them  into  bills  of 
exchange ;  but  I  could  nowhere  meet  with 
him.  At  last  I  learned,  to  my  surprise, 
that  a  man,  like  my  friend,  had  lembarked 
on  board  of  an  American  vessel,  about  two 
months  before  the  period  at  which  he  had 
concluded  the  affair  of  the  suoccssion.  1 
exclaimed,  *'  It  cannot  be  ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble !"  As  last,  I  was  convinced  of  the  re- 
ality of  my  misfortune.  It  was,  in  fact,  quite 
possible ;    my    best  friend    had   deceived 


me. 


» 


^*  Good  heavens  !*'  exclaimed  Frederic. 
^'  1  returned  with  my  heart  lacerated.  - 1 
could  have  forgotten  the  loss  of  my  money, 
but  1  could  not  forget  the  treachery  of  my 
friend.  He  had  deprived  me  of  all  confi^dence 
in  mankind.  On  my  arrival,  1  should  have 
hastened  at  once  to  General  Tyten's,  to 
see  Pbillipine,  and  talk  over  my  misfortune 
¥^ith  her,  as  1  had  already  informed  her  of 
it  by  letter ;  but  the  evening  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced. 

"  My  host  received  me  with  joy.  *  Is 
there  any  news  P.  asked  I. 

'' Not  much.  You  know  that  Mademoi- 
selle Van  Tyten  has  been  married  a  month  .^' 
said  he. 

"  ^  Impossible  !  married!  The  daughter 
of  General  Van  Tyten  ?  to  whom  ?  to  the 
Couut  ?' 

"  *  Certainly !'  replied  he  ;  and  related 
to  me  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  My  Pbillipine  had  not  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  hand  of  the  Count — ^young,  rich, 
and  in  favor  at  court ;  and  the  marriage 
had  taken  place  very  shortly  after  I  had 
written  from  Amsterdam,  to  inform  the  Ge- 
neral of  the  villany  of  Schneemuller.  I 
knew  not  how  to  believe  my  host,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  again  crying — impossible  ! 
But  on  the  foUowiog  day,  every  one  con- 
firmed the  news." 

"  Frightful !  shameful !"  exclaimed  Fre- 
deric,  pressing  his  two   hands  upon   his 
heart,  as  if  to  prevent  it  from  bursting  from 
his  breast. 
The  old  counsellor  of  state  answered  him : 


^'  There!  there!  that  is  jast  as  I  myself 
did." 

^^  I  had  now  no  confidence  in  anything  on 
earth.  I  believed  not  in  the  love  of  any 
maiden  ;  the  friendship  *of  any  man  ;  the 
duration  of  any  happiness  ;  for  that  which 
I  had  called  impossible,  had  actually  hap- 
pened. From  that  time,  I  thought  that 
everything  that  was  bad,  was  possible  ;  and 
when  any  one  mentioned  the  most  impro- 
bable case  to  me,  I  said,  it  ts  powhfe* 
These  three  words  contained  my  system  of 
practical  philosophy.  I  proposed  to  repeat 
them  on  every  occasion  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I 
found  some  consolation  in  the  midst  of  my 
sorrow ;  these  words  forbade  me  to  d(>spair. 
I  learned  th€U  I  must  depend  upon  nothing 
but  myself,  ^  Canst  thou  ever,'  said  1  some- 
times to  myself — '  canst  thou  ever  expect  to 
be.  happy  on  earth  }  It  is  possible.'  This 
was  my  motto,  and  the  sequel  justified 
it.  The  opportunities  of  which  I  availed 
myself  with  success  did  not  elate  mc.  I  consi- 
dered the  instability  of  fortune,  and  tho  mor- 
tifications which  await  ambition,  and  1  always 
said,  it  M  possible.  I  never  felt  more  plea- 
sure than  on  the  day  of  your  birth,  dear 
Frederic ;  but  I  moderated  my  transports, 
when  I  reflected,  that  death  might  tear  you 
from  me ;  or  that  you  might,  perhaps,  turn 
out  ill.  I  said  to  myself,  *'  It  is  possible  !' 
and  I  prepared  for  every  evil." 

^'  Thank  God,  my  dear  father,  nothing 
of  all  that  has  happened." 

^*  Happily  it  has  not,  my  son ;  but  might 
have  happened.  Since  I  have  adopted  this 
maxim,  1  accept  every  moment  of  happiness 
as  a  present  from  heaven,  without  presum- 
ing on  its  contiouance ;  and  no  misfortune 
takes  me  by  surprise,  for  I  am  prepared  for 
everything.  Everything  is  possible  :  and  I 
would  have  you  deeply  penetrated  with  this 
conviction ;  but  io  order  to  be  so,  you  must, 
by  constant  practice,  imprint  it  on  yonr 
organization,  that  it  may  be  to  you  a  second 
nature,  otherwise  it  will  avail  you  nothing, 
and  you  wilt  remain  without  a  decided  cha- 
racter of  mind-" 

''  Men  in  general,"  continued  the  coun- 
sellor, ^'  are  always  impelled,  both  in  ordi- 
nary and  in  important  transactions,  by  some 
sudden  idea,  which  takes  possession  of  them, 
they  scarcely  know  how,  and  determines 
them  so  quickly,  that  they  can  really  give 
no  clear  account  of  the  motive  which  actu- 
ates them.  The  ignorant  look  upon  this 
impulse  as  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  or,  it 
may  bci  of  helL    This  is  why  there  are  but 
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few  men,  who  know  how  they  might  act  un- 
der certain  circumstances-  They  cannot 
tell ;  for,  on  the  first  shock  of  events,  they 
ftre  in  a  manner  bewildered  and  amazed ; 
for  they  have  no  fixed  principles,  no  deep 
conviction  to  guide  their  conduct.  We  ought 
then,  to  have  a  settled  principle,  were  it 
only  to  give  us  confidence  and  tranquillity. 
Mine  is  already  chosen — adopt  it — follow 
my  advice  ;  that,  at  least,  is  in  your  power. 


CHAPTER  UL 


THE   PROPHET. 


The  favorite  expression  of  the  counsellor 
aometimes  drew  him  into  disgrace  ;  how- 
ever, he  was  not  easily  discouraged.  For 
instance,  he  was  one  day  at  the  council  of 
state,  when  the  elector  presided ;  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. When  the  sitting  was  concludc*d, 
they  were  still  talking  of  the  recent  events  at 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Strasbourg ;  of  the  prodi- 
gious changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the 
French  nation,  once  so  devoted  to  its  kings, 
and  now  so  full  of  joy  at  the  fall  of  the 
throne.  ^ 

^'  They  are  the  most  detestable  nation 
on  earth,"  cried  the  elector.  "  No  other 
would  have  acted  in  that  way.  When 
I  consider  my  owo  subjects — do  you  sup- 
pose they  could  ever  be  seised  with  such 
a  frensy  ?  Would  they  ever  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  their  prince  ?  What  say  yon, 
counsellor  ?" 

The  counsellor,  whose  attention  happen- 
ed to  be  caught  by  something  else  at  the 
moment,  had  only  half  heard  the  prince's 
remarks.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
answered  from  habit — "  My  lord,  it  is  pos- 
sible." 

The  elector  turned  pale. 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  he.  "  Do 
yon  think  the  day  will  ever  come,  when  my 
subjects  will  rejoice  at  my  ruin  .^" 

^^  It  is  possible,'*  again  replied  the  coun- 
sellor, and,  this  time,  after  reflection. 
*^  Nothing  can  be  certainly  foreseen.  No- 
thing is  more  unstable  than  the  opinion  of 
a  people  ;  for  it  is  composed  of  individuals 
who  have  each  an  interest  of  their  o?m, 
which  they  prefer  to  that  of  the  prince.  A 
new  order  of  things  raises  new  hopes. 
Whatever  affection  the  people  may  bear 
your  highness,  who  eertainly  deserves  it,  I 
would  not  swear  tbat^  under  new  eireom- 


stances,  this  people  might  not  forget  the 
good  actions  of  their  prince,  and  that  we 
might  not  see  the  electoral  arms  broken, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  the  tree  of 
liberty." 

The  elector  turned  away  in  a  passion ; 
and  Stryk  fell  into  dis^raoe.  Every  one 
said — '^  Counsellor  Strjk  is  a  madman." 

Some  years  after,  the  victorious  French 
army  passed  the  Rhine ;  the  elector  fled 
with  all  his  court.  The  tree  of  liberty  was 
planted  on  his  departure,  and  the  electoral 
arms  were  publicly  broken  by  the  people. 

Stryk,  who  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
abilities  and  experience,  soon  found  em- 
ployment in  the  new  state  of  things,  es* 
pecially  when  it  was  recollected  what  had 
led  to  his  disgrace.  He  was  regarded,  in 
some  measure,  as  a  victim  of  the  despotism 
which  had  at  length  fallen ;  the  new  system 
gained  strength,  and  the  activity  of  the 
counsellor  contributed  not  a  little  to  es- 
tablish it. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
ardor  of  his  temperament,  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  political  en- 
thusiasm. He  attached  himself  to  no  party, 
and  thus  became  suspected  by  all.  The 
jacobins  called  him  a  concealed  royalist, 
and  the  royalists  considered  him  a  jacobin 
in  disguise.  He  laughed  at  these  two 
!  names,  and  attended  to  his  duties. 
I  There  arrived,  one  day,  in  the  new  de- 
i  part  men  t,  a  French  commissioner,  to  whom 
'  the  greatest  honors  were  paid.  Every  one 
'  pressed  around  him  ;  every  one  endeavored 
to  appear  of  importance  in  his  eyes.  There 
were  not  wanting  people  to  hint  at  Stryk, 
and  the  lukewarmness  of  his  republican 
principles.  The  commissioner  being  one 
day  in  a  great  assembly,  where  more  than 
one  toast  was  given  to  the  liberty  of  the 
world,  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  victo- 
ries of  the  republic,  turned  to  Stryk,  and 
said — '*  I  am  surprised  that  the  kings  still 
dare  to  oppose  ns,  sinco  they  are  but  ac- 
celerating their  fall.  The  revolution  will 
advance  through  the  whole  world.  What 
can  they  hope  for.^  Do  they  dream  that 
the  great  nation  will  again  submit  to  the 
yoke,  and  bring  back  the  fiourbons  ?  Mad- 
men !  Europe — all  Europe,  would  perish 
first.  What  think  you,  citizen  ?  Can  any 
man  of  sense  believe  that  the  throne  will 
ever  be  re-established  in  France.'" 

"  It  is  not  likely,  I  own,"  said  Stryk ; 
^^  but  it  is  possible." 

"  How,  possible  .^"  exclaimed  the  com- 
missioner, in  a  voice  of  thunder.    '  *  He  wh« 
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doubts  of  liberty  bas  never  loyod  it  in  bis 
heart.  It  distresses  me  to  bear  a  public 
functionary  profess  sucb  opinions.  How 
can  you  justify  them,  citizen  r " 

"  Tbat  is  not  so  difficult,"  said  Stryk. 
^^  Atbens,  once  free,  became  accustomed 
first  to  Pericles — tben  to  a  king  of  Mace- 
donia. Rome  bad  first  the  Triumvirs — then 
Caesar — and  at  last,  Nero.  England,  who 
beheaded  her  king,  endured  Cromwell,  and 
returned  under  the  dominion  of  kings." 

**  What  do  you  mean  with  your  Romans, 
and  Athenians,  and  English  ?  I  hope  you 
do  not  compare  them  to  the  French.  But 
I  pardon  you  your  mistakes  ;  you  have  not 
the  honor  of  being  a  Frenchman." 

The  pardon  was  not  complete,  for  Stryk 
lost  his  place.  He  even  had  to  undergo 
some  degree  of  persecution  for  bis  suspect- 
ed language. 

Some  years  after,  Bonaparte  became  first 
consul ;  tben  consul  for  ten  years  ;  consul 
for  life;  and  at  last,  emperor  and  king. 
Stryk  was  immediately  restored  to  bis  em- 
ployments, because  bo  was  well  known  to 
belong  to  the  moderate  party.  He  enjoyed 
more  credit  and  consideration  than  ever ; 
his  prediction  bad  again  been  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  he  passed  for  a  consummate  poli- 
tician. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   IMMOVEABLES. 


Napoleon  changed  the  face  of  tbe  world, 
and  gave  away  crowns.  Stryk  became  the 
servant  of  one  of  these  crowns,  and  obtain- 
ed honors.  There  was  no  longer  a  repub- 
lican left ;  every  one  worshipped  the  new 
master.  No  one  was  even  willing  to  be 
thought  to  have  shared  in  tbe  republican 
mania ;  and  each  pretended  to  have  singly 
resisted  the  torrent.  It  was  considered  dis- 
graceful not  to  have  always  belonged  to  tbe 
partisans  of  royalty. 

*'  I  see  no  disgrace  in  that,"  said  Stryk.; 
*^  the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  you  were  af- 
fected with  it ;  let  it  once  more  appear,  and 
you  will  feel  the  effects  of  it  again.  It  is 
possible." 

^'  What !  do  you  take  us  for  weak  men, 
ready  to  change  incessantly  ?"  said  they. 


cd  more  ridiculous  to  him,  in  tbe  Koran, 
than  tbe  aerial  voyage  of  tbe  Prophet.  Ao- 
cording  to  tbe  Koran,  Mahomet,  being  in 
bed  one  morning,  was  suddenly  tran!>ported 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  through  paradL»e,  the 
seven  heavens,  and  hell :   he  saw  and  ob- 
served all  their  wonders,  and  held  with  the 
Deity  ninety  thousand  conversations  ;    and 
all  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  when 
tbe  angel  laid  him  down  again  in  his  bed, 
it  was  still  warm  ;  and  the  water  of  a  ewer, 
which   be  had  accidentally  overturned  in 
setting  out,   had  not  yet  cecsed    to   flow. 
The  sultan  was  one  day  ridiculing  this  nar- 
rative in  the  presence  of  a  dervish,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  working  miracles.     The 
latter  promised  to  cure  the  sultan  of  his  in- 
credulity, if  be  would  but  do  as  he  should 
desire  him.     The  sultan  took  the  dervish  at 
bis  word ;  and  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful was  conducted  to  a  tub  which  was  filled 
with  water  to  tbe  brim.     All  the  court  were 
present,  and  surrounded  the  tub  with  curi- 
osity.    The  dervish  enjoined  tbe  monarch 
to  plunge  his  head  into  tbe  water,  and  with- 
draw it  again  instantly.     But  scarcely  had 
the  prince  put  his  bead  under  the  water, 
than  he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain on  tbe  sea-shore.     Just  imagine  bis 
surprise  !    He  cursed  tbe  dervish,  and  swore 
he  would  never  forgive  him.     But  it  was 
abnolutely  necessary  that  he  should  conform 
I  to  his  destiny.      Fortunately,  be   espied 
some  men  in  the  wood :    their  directions 
enabled  him  to  reach  a  neighboring  village. 
He  found  he  was  far  away  from  Egypt,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     Nobody 
knew  him  ;    he  durst  not  say  who  he  was. 
After  many  an  adventure,  be  contrived  to 
please  a  rich  man,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter.    He  bad  fourteen  children  by  her.    j^t 
last,  bis  wife  died  ;  and,  after  several  years 
of  misfortune,  be  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
wretchedness.      He  was  forced  to  beg  his 
bread  in  the  streets.     He  often  shed  bitter 
tears,  on  comparing  his  miserable  condition 
with  tbe  sumptuous  life  which  be  bad  for- 
merly led  in  his  palace  ;    and  he  regarded 
his  sufferings  as  the  punishment  of  his  infi- 
delity.    At  length,  he  determined  on  doing 
penance,  and  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  begging  his  bread  on  the  way.     He 
completed  his  pilgrimage;  but,  before  he 
approached  the  holy  mosque,  he  resolved 
to  purify  himself  by  a  general  ablution.  He 


^'I  always  remember,"  answered  Stryk,  repaired  to  a  stream,  pulled  off  bis  clothes, 
hat  sultan  of  Egypt  who  is  described  by  and  plunged  '  *     **  -^  .    .    . 


"  that 

Addison.     Thla  sultan  was  very  desirous  of 

paflUBg  for  a  free-thinker.    Nothing  seem- 


into  the  water.     But,  lo ! 
he  rose  out  of  it,  be  found  himself,  not  by 
a  river,  bat  standing  before  the  tub  into 
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which  the  dervish  had  told  him  to  plange 
his  head.  He  was  still  stand ing  in  the 
midst  of  his  courtiers.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  ezprcssinsr  his  resentment  at  the 
deryish  who  had  caused  him  so  much  misery ; 
but  his  astonif  hment  knew  no  bounds,  when 
he  was  assured  bv  his  whole  court,  that  he 
had  not  quitted  the  spot  where  they  stood, 
and  that  all  these  events  had  taken  place  in 
the  instant  of  time  which  was  required  to 
plunge  his  head  into  the  water,  and  to  draw 
it  out  again. 

^'  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  old  coun- 
sellor of  state,  ^^  you  are  in  the  condition 
of  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  If  any  one  had 
told  you,  before  the  revolution,  what  you 
would  do  in  the  course  of  it,  you  would 
never  have  believed  it.  And  now  that  you 
have  withdrawn  your  heads  from  the  tub, 
you  cannot  remember  anything  that  you 
thought,  did,  or  experienced,  during  the 
season  of  miracles.  If  the  Bourbons  and 
the  emigrants  should  ever  return  into  France, 
they  would  look  upon  history,  from  the  year 
1789,  as  having  had  no  reality  ;  and  would 
see  themselves  like  the  sultan  of  Egypt  by 
the  side  of  the  tub,  and  consider  their  years 
of  adversity  as  a  deceitful  dream." 


shoulders,  according  to  custom,  and  replied, 
^^  It  is  possible."  This  answer  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  his  name  disappeared  from  the 
list  of  counsellors  of  state.  When  the  al- 
lied powers  penetrated  into  France,  and  the 
creations  of  Napoleon  tottered  on  all  sides, 
people  began  to  cry,  ^*  Strvk  is  a  prophet !" 
He  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  sages. 

His  disgrace  under  the  government  of  the 
usurper,  as  the  fallen  emperor  was  now 
called,  secured  him  the  favor  of  the  new 
and  legitimate  sovereign.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  his  maxim  drew  down  a  new 
storm  on  his  head*  The  Prinoe  hinted  to 
him,  one  day,  in  council,  that  his  attach- 
ment to  so  many  sucoiessive  ffovemmentt 
rendered  his  words  a  little  liable  to  suspi- 
cion. **'  I  have  always  endeavored  to  be  a 
good  subject,"  said  the  old  counsellor, 
*'  by  always  serving  the  country,  whoever 
might  be  its  master.  The  state  has  a  right 
to  the  services  of  its  citizens ;  and  to  serve 
it  faithfully,  under  all  circumstances,  is  to 
do  one's  duty." 

^'  The  Btate^'*^  said  the  prince,  '^  is  the 
sovereign.  How  can  you  think  of  separat- 
ing his  person  Arom  the  state  ?" 

At  these  words  he  cast  a  stem  look  on 


His  audience  laughed.      ^*  Well,"  said  the  counsellor,  and  signed  to  him  to  retire. 


some  of  them,  '^  the  counsellor  is  not  so  far 
wrong,  aftor  all.  But  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  poor  Bourbons  will  ever  be  restored'  ? 
That,  indeed,  would  belong  to  the  history 
of  miracles." 

*^  Hem  !  It  is  possible,"  said  Stryk. 
And,  in  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  he  saw 
it  accomplished,  and  the  ancient  political 
order  resume  its  place. 


It  was  his  last  disgrace  ;  and  whenever  he 
was  asked  whether  there  would  still  be  po- 
litical changes,  he  answered — ^'  It  is  pos- 
sible." 


CHAPTER  V. 


IT   IS   POSSIBLE. 


This  change  brought  with  it  no  danger 
to  a  man  of  the  counsellor's  principles,  es- 
pecially as  he  had  fallen  into  dit>grace  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  imperial  domination. 
It  is  said  that  Napoleon,  having  heard  of 
his  political  foresight,  had  sent  one  of  his 
staff  to  ask  his  opinion  of  this  expedition. 
The  old  counsellor,  much  surprised  at  such 
a  question,  would  rather  not  have  answered 
it.  The  general  thought  there  was  some- 
thins  singular  in  this  reserve.  ^^  I  hope," 
said  he,  ^*  that  we  shall  celebrate  the  new 
year  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  you  seem  to 
apprehend  unfavorable  results  from  thi* 
war?^     - 


RovAL  LiTKRiav  Fond. — ^Tbe  annual  dinner  was 
lately  held  at  Freemasoos'-hall  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland in  the  chair.  The  Archbishop  of  Dal^ 
liD,  Lord  Campbell,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  and  a  num- 
ber of  emiaeot  literary  gentlemen  were  present 
The  report  stated  thai  thirty  families  of  educated 
I  men  had  been  relieved  by  the  society  during  the  last 
year,  iovolving  an  outlay  of  £1,230.  The  chief 
toasts  of  the  evening  were  *'  Lord  Campbell  and  the 
bicMrranhers ;"  •*  Mr. Thackeray  and  the  novelists;" 
"Mr.  Lovell  and  t  .e  dramati^ts;"  '' Mr.  Leb  er  and 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  loreigc  countries; 
•'  Mr.  St.  John  and  the  travel 'ers  ;"^  '*  Viscount 
Ebrfngton  and  the  stewards."  The  gfreat  fact  of  the 
evening  was  the  announcement  of  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  £700,  including  donations  of  £100 
from  her  Majesty,  and  £100  from  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  One  of  the  daily  papers  nod'cea 
it  as  remarkable  that  no  allusion  was  made  to  the 
press,  though  the  toasts  were  sixteen  in  number.— 
DritannUi, 


Death  prom  Fright. — Two  Edinburgh  youths 
seized  a  younger  companion,  and  in  a  joke  bound 
him  with  cords  and  took  him  towards  the  Police-of- 
fice on  a  pretended  charge  of  stealing  some  trifle 
from  his  aunt.  The  jHor  boy  became  so  agitated 
that  a  passenger  intertered  anci  set  him  at  liberty :  be 
u  uii»Tur»uie   resuiw    irora^ni*   went  home,  was  put  to  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  died  of 

Toe  old  ooonaeUor  ahrngged  hiii  |  the  iHght. 
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God  will  not  take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoning—- 
Rem — Spent  upon  my  pleasares  forty  years. 

BiuiOF  Hall. 

Ten  minutes  to  midnigbt !  In  that  short 
apaoe  of  time,  for  I  have  been  told  that  I 
was  born  as  the  clock  was  striking,  I  shall 
exactly  have  completed  mj  seventieth  year; 
I  shall  have  lived  the  threescore  years  and 
ten,which,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  are  the 
days  of  man's  age,  ^^  so  soon  passeth  it  away 
and  we  are  gone."  Even  when  ensconsed  in 
this  safe  and  sheltered  study,  a  midnight 
storm  has  ever  oppressed  me  with  a  feeling  of 
awe,  not  unmiogled  with  a  sense  of  indefinite 
dan^r.  I'hat  invisible  giant  the  wind, 
howling  as  if  in  triumph  for  the  shipwrecks 
and  ruin  he  has  occasioned,  and  shaking  the 
earth  with  his  footsteps  as  he  rushes  on  to 
spread  wider  terror  and  destruction  ;  the 
lightning  flash;  the  deafening  peal  of  thun- 
der ;  the  violent  plashings  of  the  storm- 
driven  rain  ;  and  the  fury  of  the  elements 
fighting  together  in  the  dark,  can  seldom  be 
heard,  even  by  the  bravest,  without  a  deep 
and  anxious  emotion.  To  me,  however, 
flitting  as  I  now  am,  in  the  very  centre  of 
England's  mighty  metropolis,  infinitely 
more  affecting,  more  soul- subduing  is  the 
intense  silence  which  at  present  reigns 
around  me.  A  million  and  a  half  of  hu- 
man beings  simultaneously  enjoying  peace, 
fellowship,  and  oblivion,  by  the  single 
touch  of  Nature  that  '^  makes  the  whole 
world  kin;"  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the 
beggar  and  the  peer,  the  sleeper  upon  straw 
and  upon  eider  down,  the  happy  and  the 
wretched,  all  brought  to  an  absolute  equality 
when  once  they  have  ^^  steeped  their  senses 
in  forgetfulness,"  forms  a  consoling  fact, 
which  may  well  reconcile  us  to  the  apparent 
inequalities  of  human  condition.  During 
one  third  of  their  lives,  for  such  is  the 
average  portion  of  our  sleep,  the  whole  of 
mankind  are  on  a  perfect  level. 

Hist !  hark  !  the  parish  clock  is  striking. 
How  slowly  and  with  what  a  thrilling  hO- 
lemnity  does  the  sound  vibrate  through  the 
still  night  air,  as  if  every  pulsation  were 
conscious  that  many  a  human  pulse  was 
simultaneously  and  finally  ceasing  to  beat. 
Yes,  so  it  is.  With  the  throb  of  every  new 
second  scores  of  human  hearts  are  throbbing 
for  the  last  time.  Dong !  dong !  dong ! 
Surely  there  is  something  unusually  moom- 


fnl  and  funereal  in  the  tone :  it  seems  to 
strike  upon  my  heart  and  chill  it :  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  1  am  listening  to  my  own 
passing  knell.  How  the  clock  lingers,  as  if 
the  hammer  were  afraid  to  strike  the  belL 
Twelve  at  last.  Thank  Heaven  that  is  the 
final  blow.  Midnight  has  come  and  gone, 
and  I  am  seventy  years  old. 

Incontestable  as  is  the  fact,  I  can  hardly 
realise  it  to' my  mind,  so  easy  is  it  with  a 
single  backward  glance,  and  in  half  a  second 
of  time,  to  recall  the  whole  of  my  long  life 
— infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  old  age, 
with  all  their  myriad  hopes,  fears,  and 
changes.  Strange !  that  we  can  tbus  com- 
press an  entire  lengthened  existence  into  a 
passing  thought ;  nay,  not  only  our  own  in- 
dividual history,  but  that  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  In  a  moment  the  mind's  eye 
runs  over  six  thousand  years,  yet  we  cannot 
look  forward  even  for  a  day,  an  hour,  a 
minute.  What  power  over  the  past,  what 
impotence  as  to  the  future  ;  what  iUimita- 
table  retrospective  vision,  how  absolute  our 
prospective  blindness! 

This  utter  stillness,  the  midnight  still- 
ness of  a  vast  metropolis,  the  living  death, 
as  it  were,  of  its  countless  inhabitants,  is 
more  than  solemn,  it  is  awful.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  total  absence  of  sound  as  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  a  silence  so  deep  that  it  is 
felt — I  had  almost  said  is  hoard  by  the 
thrilling  heart.  Ha  !  was  that  a  cricket's 
chirping.^  No,  nothing  so  cheerful.  'Tis 
the  expiring  fire  elicking  its  own  death- 
watch.  See  !  a  fresh  coal  flares  up  for  a 
a  moment,  casting  spectral  gleams  that 
flutter  about  the  books  as  if  they  were  the 
spirits  of  authors,  hovering  around  the  vo- 
lumes in  which  they  are  entombed.  A  li- 
brary is  a  cemetery  of  intellects,  and  if  dis- 
embodied ghosts  may  haunt  our  cburoh- 
yards,  why  may  not  this  burial-ground  of 
minds  be  visited  by  similar  apparitions. 
Now  they  flit  away ;  they  melt  into  the 
gloom  ;  but  methinks  I  am  still  surround- 
ed by  spiritual  emanations. 

A  man's  seventieth  birth  day  is  seldom  a 
very  cheerful  one,  and  upon  mine,  at  the 
present  moment,  everything  conspires  to 
cast  a  gloom  not  less  depressing  than  if  my 
la^t  hour  were  come.  It  cannot  be  far  off.  I 
have  passed  life's  customary  limit,  and  am 
DOW  a  irespaaser  on  the  domun  of  deatk| 
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whose  steel-traps  and  spring-giiDs  are  lying 
in  wait  for  every  foot-fall.  Nor  are  these 
hiB  only  weapons.  He  may  be  flying  to- 
wards me  on  the  wings  of  invisible  mias- 
mata ;  he  may  be  secreted  in  my  veins ;  an 
apoplexy  may  smite  me  in  this  arm-chair, 
and  BO  the  anniversary  of  my  birthday  may 
be  my  day  of  death.  How  can  I  resist  the 
contagion  of  snch  fears  when  1  look  around 
3ne? 

The  dim  and  waning  lamp  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  its  last  hour  is  at  hand  ;  that, 
like  myself,  it  has  nearly  reached  its  allot- 
ted bourne.  There  is  a  mournful  significance 
in  the  warning,  and  lo  !  behold  !  1  see  two 
gigantic  numerals  darkly  shadowed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  my  study ;  they  are  tht) 
figun^s  70  !  Well,  I  know  that  1  am  three- 
score and  ten  ;  1  have  just  been  recording 
it;  there  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  me  this. 
WhV)  then,  is  it  shouted  to  mine  eyes  wi'h 
anch  Stentorian  rudeness  ?  And  what  por- 
tends this  preternatural  handwriting  oo 
the  wall  ?  Perchance  to  apprise,  me  that 
the  empire  of  my  life  is  about  to  pass  awoy  : 
but,  why  am  1  to  be  bewildered  and  ap 
polled  by  so  mil  aculous  a  notification  : 
Pshaw !  how  the  doubtful  light  has  befool* 
ed  mine  eyes!  1  now  see  that  the  imagin- 
ed numerals  are  only  the  shadows  of  the 
chains  that  sustain  the  lamp.  What  a  re- 
lief to  discover  the  real  nature  of  these 
5 phantom  figures,  for  their  aspect  was  start- 
ing and  fearful:  and  yet,  wbat  weakness, 
what  cowardice,  to  be  thus  overcome  ! 

To  shake  off.  such  idle  and  unmanly  ap- 
prehensions, 1  arose  from  my  arm-chair,  and 
walked  away  from  the  table  by  which  i  had 
been  sitting  ;  but  at  the  very  first  step,  the 
distill  banco  and  alarm  of  my  mind  were 
eonfi  med,  instead  of  bein^z  allayed,  for,  as 
I  looked  downwards,  niethonght  I  stood 
upon  the  edge  .of  my  own  dark  grave,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  1  could  discern  the  faint 
gleam  of  a  coffin  plate.  So  palpable  did 
the  yawning  aperture  appear,  that  1  cau- 
tiouHly  put  forward  one  of  my  feet,  to  as- 
anr.'  myself  of  its  existence ;  but,  feeling 
the  soft  carpet  beneath  me,  1  slowly  ven- 
tured to  take  three  successive  steps,  ^the 
grave  appearing  to  recede  as  1  advanced. 
At  the  third  movement,  my  foot  thrust 
away  the  supposed  coffin-plate  ;  it  did  not 
give  forth  a  metallic  sound,  and  as  it  caught 
the  light,  1  perceived  that  it  was  a  gilded 
envclope-eaae,  which  had,  doubtless,  fallen 
on  the  ground  when  i  moved  the  table. 
Emboldendd  by  this  discovery  to  seek  the 
eanae  of  the  receding  grave,  i  found  that  it 


was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  dark 
shade  of  my  own  body  thrown  down  by  the 
suspended  lamp.  1  despised  myself  for 
having  paused  and  shuddered,  still  more  for 
having  been  deceived,  for  most  men  had  ra- 
ther be  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  than 
outwitted  by  a  fancied  cause  of  terror. 

I  turned  round,  the  imaginary  grave  had 
disappeared,  the  shadows  being  now  behind 
me,  and  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

''  What  a  poor,  nervous  simpleton  have 
I  been  !  I  am  not  usually  superstitiouSf 
never  was  a  believer  in  omens,  have  al* 
ways  felt  a  contempt  for  those  who  credit 
the  existence  of  apparitions,  goblins,  spectral 
manifestations,  and  all  the  raw-head  and 
bloody  bo  les  of  the  nursery.  Ridiculous 
trash !  fit  only  for  brain-sick  old  women  of 
either  sex,  and  chicken-hearted  girls." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  my 
lips  when  with  an  involuntary  cry,  and  a 
shuddering  start,  I  stood  transfixed  and 
aghast,  my  eyes  distended,  my  teeth,  chat- 
tering, the  perspiration  oozing  from  my 
brow.  Another  living  being  stood  in  the 
room,  or  rather  beyond  the  room,  and  yet 
distinctly  visible,,  for  it  seemed  to  bo  star- 
ing at  me  out  of  the  dim  vacuity  beyond 
the  walls  of  my  study.  1  rubbed  my  i^yes, 
to  assure  myself  that  I  was  not  dreaming, 
and  leaned  forwards,  fixing  my  looks  piero- 
ingly  upon  the  phenomenon  before  me. 
1'he  apparition  moved,  it  appeared  to  be 
advancing  towards  me,  and  as  my  boasted 
disbelief  in  spectres  began  to  be  converted 
into  a  vague  but  intense  terror,  I.  will 
frankly  confess  that  1  felt  strongly  tempted 
to  make  an  immediate  escape  from  the 
room.  Deciding,  after  a  moment's  further 
deliberation,  upon  instant  flight,  1  moved 
towards  the  door  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  room ;  but  as  the  figure  did  the 
same,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  inter- 
cepting me,  I  suddenly  drew  up  and  stood 
still,  utterly  paralysed  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions, and  my  spectral  antagonist  made  no 
further  approaches.  My  retreat  out  off, 
and  my  suspense  becoming  intolerable,  I 
exclaimed,  in  a  faltering  voice, 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Why  do  you  thus 
haunt  me  ?  A  vaunt  —  begone  —  unreal 
mockery,  hence !" 

The  lips  of  the  vision  moved,  but  I  could 
hear  nothing  except  the  faint  echo  of  my  own 
words.  It  has  spoken,  thought  I  to  myself, 
but  as  a  spirit,  1  presume  its  revelations  are 
not  audible  ^^  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood." 

To  be  made  desperate  is  to  be  frightened 
ont  of  fear,  and  such  being  my  plight,  1  de- 
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tormincd  to  meet  my  fiupcrnatural  visitant 
face  to  face,  and  solve  the  mystery  of  its 
nature,  whatever  might  be  the  result.  For 
this  purpose,  I  summoned  all  my  courage, 
and  took  three  steps  forward.  The  spectre 
did  the  same,  eycinir  me  all  the  time  with 
ft  keen  and  starth^d  scrutiny,  as  if  it  were 
scarcely  less  bewildered  than  myself.  Threo 
flttfps  more ;  we  were  within  an  arm's  length 
of  each  other,  I  panted  with  agitation,  so 
did  the  phantom,  thin  was  somewhat  en- 
couraging; 1  slowly  put  forth  ;ruy  hand, 
mentally  ejaculating  ^^  now  shall  I  know 
what  thou  art."  My  trembling  hand  en- 
oountered  a  cold  gleaming  substance,  the 
very  touch  of  which  revealed  its  nature,  and 
I  recovered  the  8elf-possed.<ion  which  had  so 
strangely  deserted  me  when  I  beheld  before 
me  a  large  cheval-glass,  which  had  been 
placed  in  my  study  a  few  hours  before,  pre- 
paratory to  iis  bein?  removed  into  one  of 
the  bedrooms.  In  the  excited  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  my  mind,  and  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  room  that  rendered  everything 
indistinct,  I  had  actually  been  haunted  by 
the  reflection  of  my  own  figure  ! 

Relieved  from  the  oppression  of  this  self- 
created  nightoiare,  my  heart  Icapr^d  up,  I 
breathed  more  freely,  and  would  fain  have 
smiled  at  my  own  foHy,  but  1  felt  both  in- 
dignant and  ashamed,  and  petulantly  turn- 
ing round  the  glass  with  its  face  to  the  wall 
so  that  it  could  not  again  delude  me,  1 
threw  myself  back  into  my  arm  chair. 

But  my  mind  could  not  recover  its  se- 
renity, nor  could  i  altogether,  even  when 
my  eyes  were  shut,  shake  off  the  impression 
that  a  figure  from  the  world  of  spirits  was 
Still  standing  before  me.  Nay,  as  1  gazed,  or 
seemed  to  gaze  at  it  through  my  closed  lids, 
methought  that  its  lips  asain  moved,  and 
that  a  deep  and  solemn  voice  distinctly  jj^- 
ticulated  the  following  words, 

"  Man  of  seventy !  what  hav.-*  Heaven 
and  the  world  done  for  thee  r  What  hast 
thou  done  for  Heaven  and  the  world  r 
Render  unto  thyself  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship  !" 

Although  the  silence  and  the  reflection  of 
a  few  minutes  convinced  mo  that  this 
imagined  mandate  was  the  mere  illusion  of 
my  own  excited  senses,  it  weighed  iieavily 
upon  my  mind,  and  my  self-accusing  medi- 
tations assumed  the  form  of  the  following 
reply  to  the  injunction  In  answer  to  the 
first  question,  this  is  my  deposition. 

Boin  at  a  lucky  and  intere>ting  period, 
in  the  freest,  happiest,  and  most  civilized 
country  of   the  worli'    I   received  from 


Heaven  a  vigorous  and  healthy  frame,  and 
more  than  an  average  share  of  mental 
faculties,  however  1  may  have  neglected  to 
cultivate  and  improve  them.  At  the  ageof 
twenty-one,  my  father  having  died  when  I 
was  a  minor,  1  succeeded  to  a  landed  es- 
tate of  3000/.  a-ye:ir,  and  as  1  always  lived 
up  to  my  income,  I  have  actually  spent  upon 
the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  life  nearly 
loO,000/.  Even  as  a  child  1  was  petted  and 
spoiled,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  what  the  world  has  done  for  me 
since  my  birth,  in  the  multiform  and  inces- 
sant tribute  that  it  pays  to  the  individual 
demands  of  wealth  and  civilization.  Hardly 
would  it  be  an  exaggeration  were  I  to  ex- 
claim, 

Creatk>n'8  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine ! 

* 

for  it  has  offered  up  sacrifices  to  me  as  if  I 
were  its  absolute  lord  and  master.  In  South 
America,  miners  have  been  digging  the  ore 
for  my  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  for  the 
minor  magic  coin  that  supplies  almost  every 
want ;  in  North  America,  innumerable  la- 
borers have  been  producing  rice  and  other 
edibles,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  for  my  food, 
raiment,  and  cigars  :  African  nations  have 
made  war  upon  each  other  that  slaves, 
transported  to  the  West  Indies,  might  .sup- 
ply sugar  and  coffee  for  my  delectation : 
in  Asia,  millions  have  toiled,  during  their 
whole  lives,  that  I  might  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's want  of  tea,  silk,  spices,  and  other 
products :  while  Europe  has  lavished  upon 
me  all  the  luxuries  which  her  arts,  her 
science,  and  her  manufactures  have  enabled 
her  to  pour  forth  with  such  unbounded 
prodigality  and  in  such  inimitable  perfec- 
tion. Upon  every  sea,  and  upon  every 
road,  and  with  every  wind,  by  night  and  bj 
day,  have  the  purveyors  to  my  pleasures 
been  hurrying  towards  me  with  their  oflfer- 
ings.  My  victuallers  are  ubiquitous.  The 
cattle  on  a  hundred  hills  are  mine  ;  so  are 
the  corn,  milk,  and  honey  of  our  English 
valleys ;  so  are  the  grapes  that  empurple 
the  sunny  slopes  of  France  and  Get  many. 
Air  yields  me  up  its  tenants  ;  so  does  the 
ocean,  from  the  turtle  of  the  Western  Isles, 
to  the  humble  hemng  of  our  British  coasts. 
How  many  droves  and  flocks  of  cattle, 
how  many  flights  of  birds,  how  many  shoals 
of  fish,  have  been  entombed  in  this  omni- 
vorous body,  Hwere  vain  to  calculate ;  but 
reckoning  my  consumption  of  claret  at  only 
a  bottle  per  diem,  commencing  with  my  en- 
trance at  college,  where  I  first  learnt  to  be 
a  tippler,  I  find  that  I  most  bitvc  swallowed 
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nearly  20,000  bottles,  ezolosive  of  other 
wines  ! 

That  I,  an  absolate  idler,  doing  and  pro- 
ducing nothing   myself,  might  enjoy  this 
Sybarite  life  in  perfect  security  from  cither 
foreign  or  domestic  assailants, — formidable 
fleets  have  sailed  around  my  native  coasts, 
powerful  armies  have  guarded  the  interior 
of  the  country,  a  numerous  and  vigilant 
police  has  protected  me  wherever  I  resided ; 
and  while  the  whole  subject  world  has  thus 
jninistered  to  my  corporeal  wants  and  per- 
sonal safety,  the  tributaries  to  my  mental 
gratifications  have  been  equally  numerous 
and  diligent.     Artists  of  every  description, 
my  ubiquitous  masters  of  the  revels,  have 
toiled  incessantly  for  my  delight.     Archi- 
tects, sculptors,  painters,  have  exhausted 
their  invention  and  their  skill  to  recreate 
mine  eye ;   dramatists,  musicians,  compos- 
ers, dancers,  have  devoted  years  to  their  re- 
spective callings  that  I  might  lounge  away 
a  few  pleasant  hours  at  an  opera  or  a  play  ; 
printers  and   pressmen  and   editors   have 
worked  throu(;h  the  whole  night  in  order 
that  the  very  latest  public  or  private  intel- 
ligence, illustrated  by  the  comments  of  en- 
lightened minds,  may  be  conveyed  to  me  in 
the  morning  paper  that  awaits  my  coming 
down  stairs  after  a  long  night's  tranquil 
rest ;    novelists  have  racked   their  brains 
that  my  mind^s  eye,  when  it  wanted  amuse- 
ment, may  gaze  upon  scenes  of  mimic  life 
displayed  before  me  in  all  the  variety  of  a 
never-ending  drama ;  bards  have  outwatched 
the   midnight   lamp,  or  soared  with   air- 
cleaving  pinions  into  the  realms  of  fancy, 
that  they  may  spread  before  me  an  intellec- 
tual banquet,  aaorned  with  sweet  and  bril- 
liant flowers  fresh  gathered  from  the  Poet's 
Paradise ;    and  as  if  the  present  had  not 
lavished   oflerings   enough    to   surfeit  me 
with  pleasures,  historians  have  conjured  up 
the  actors   and   the   actions  of  the   past, 
parading  the  dead  centuries  before  me  with 
all  the  vividness  and  magnificence  of  a  liv- 
ing pageant.* 

This  is  a  portion,  and  only  a  portion,  of 
what  Heaven  and  the  world  have  done  for 
me.  And  in  return  for  this  prodigality  of 
blessings,  for  this  subservient  tribute  from 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  what  have  1  done  ? 
What  acknowledgment  have  1  made  to  the 
Divine  Donor  of  all  my  privileges  and  en- 
joyments ?  Ingrate  that  1  am  !  ibave  never 
recogniied  them  as  1  ought ;  never  felt  that 
while  they  gave  me  superior  rights,  they 

•  Sagsesced  bj  a  passage  in  Dr.  Amott's  "  Ele- 
ments 01  Physics." 


imposed  upon  me  commensurate  duties ; 
never  reflected  that  the  bestower  of  all  my 
gifts  and  advantages  would  one  day  demand 
from  me  an  exact  account  of  my  steward- 
ship. Occasional  dozings  and  the  rote- 
muttering  of  responses  in  a  curtained  pew, 
and  such  cold  observance  of  forms  and  con- 
ventionalities as  might  just  preserve  my 
character  for  decorum,  have  constituted  the 
whole  of  my  pharisaical  devotion  ;  but  as  to 
that  vital  and  practical  religion  which  shews 
its  love  of  the  Creator  by  loving  all  that  he 
has  created ;  which  makes  a  man  sensible 
that  he  has  a  high  mission  to  perform,  and 
that  life  has  been  given  to  him  as  a  trust 
for  his  own  moral  advancement,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures : — for  all 
these  high  purposes,  the  only  ones  that  can 
give  a  dweller  upon  earth  a  claim  upon 
Heaven,  alas  !  for  these  1  have  lived  utterly 
and  miserably  in  vain.  ^^  Oh,  my  offence 
is  rank  !"  No  defence,  no  excuse,  no  pal- 
liation, no  plea  is  left  to  me, — and  no  re- 
source, except  to  confess  my  life-long  cul- 
pability, and  to  throw  myself  upon  the 
uiercy  of  my  Judge. 

And  whaft  have  I  done  for  the  world ;  I 
have  given  up  to  it  my  threescore  years  and 
ten.  But  how  hast  thou  spent  them,  man 
of  seventy  ?  Render  unto  thyself  an  ao- 
countof  thy  stewardship.  Humiliating  task ! 
but  it  shall  be  performed.  Truth  imposes 
upon  me  the  degrading,  but  richly-merited 
penance  of  committing  the  following  record 
to  paper, 


THE  TIME-TABLE  OF  A  RICH  8EPTUAGENART. 

Tc«n* 

I  will  begin  with  the  years  which,  from  the 
requirements  of  our  common  nature,  or 
from  my  habitual  waste  of  time,  may  be 
considered,  so  far  as  rt^gards  any  serv letta- 
ble purpoM,  to  have  bfen  ah8olutely  lost 
Inclttdius:  the  somnolent  periods  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  makinsc  allowance  for 
the  sliiic^ish  habits  of  my  whole  after-life, 
I  calculate  that  I  have  slept,  and  dozed, 
and  dreamed  away  nine  or  ten  hours  in 
every  twenty-four,  which,  for  seventy 
years  absorbs  about        ...  .32 

At  school,  with  tutors,  at  college,  1  ppent 
about  twenty  years,  and  having  for^oiten, 
in  two  or  three,  all  the  L-itin  and  Greek  and 
nearly  everythini^  else  that  I  bad  learnt,  ex- 
cept my  collegiate  viceH  and  expensive 
habits,  I  cannot  put  down  for  actual  lossoi 
time  less  than  .  13} 

Wasted,  not  in  doing  nothing*  for  that  would 
embr.ce  nearly  my  whole  life,  but  literally 
in  doing  nothingt  two  hourn  a  day,  about    6 

Expended  in  stag,  fox,  hare,  and  badcer  hunt- 
iiig;  ia  couiaing.  imciDg,  ooekfigiitJDg,  fi»h- 
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in)( ;  in  shooting  birds  and  beasts  of  all 
8orti4 — as  I  alwaj^s  was  an  indefaiifcable 
sportsman,  and  begran  the  work  of  desi tac- 
tion when  I  was  ten  year<  old,  I  cannot 
reckon  ihis  wasfe  at  less  than  six  hours  a 
day.  which,  in  sixty  years  of  313  days 
each,  for  on  Sunday  I  killed  nothing  but 
time,  amounts  to  .        •        .      . 

N.  B. — E'^timating  my  slaughter  as  aa 
amateur  butcher  at  the  very  moderate  num- 
ber of  only  two  lives  a  day,  exclusively  of 
the  innumerable  sufferers  that  I  have 
maimed  and  lacerated,  leaving  most  of 
them  to  die  in  anguish,  I  find  that  in  sixty 
years  (excluding  sabbaths),  I  have,  for  my 
mere  amusement,  destroyed  nearly  thirty- 
eight  thousand  of  God*s  innqpent  creatures ! 

In  smoking,  from  my  entrance  at  college  to 
the  present  day,  I  cannot  have  puffed  oat 
IcAS  than  two  hours  per  diem,  or  about 

In  gambling,  steeple  chasing,  hurdle -racing, 
drinking-bouts,  yachting,  lounging  at  club 

wimlows but  stay,  let  me  reckon  u[ 

bey — how — what!  does  the  sum  total- 
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I  offered  np  as  an  expiatory  Bacrifice  for  tbe 
offences  and  omissions  of  threescore  yeara 
and  ten.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hoar,  will  I 
pass  withoat  endeavoring  to  deposit  an  of- 
fering npon  the  altar  of  human  happiness 
and  advancement,  withoat  ardently  seeking 
to  discharge  some  portion  of  the  long,  long, 
career  that  I  owe  to  Heaven  and  to  the 
world. 

Cro  And  do  thou  likewisey  O  septnagenarlan 
reader,  if,  nnfortanately,  thy  ^'  Time-table" 
ehottld  have  borne  any  resemblance  to  mine. 


do  my  wasted  years  already  amount  to     .  69 

God  forgive  me !  it  is  even  so,  and  there 
are  ittma  still  to  be  added  to  the  frightful 
catalogue.     Oh   that   the  reoording  angel 
woulii  let  fall  a  tear  upon  the  figures,  *^  and 
blot  them  out  for  ever  !"     Oh  that  I  coald 
forget  the  past,  and  cease  to  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture.    But  it  may  not  be.    To  me,  henoe- 
fortb,  every  day  shall  be  as  a  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  before  mine  eyes  shall  I  ever 
behold  *'  the  great  book,"  with  the  blazon 
of  my  wasted  yeara,  written  in  the  indelible 
ink  of  a  conscience  that  cannot  take  refuge 
in  oblivion.     Wretch  that   i   am  !     Titus 
complained  that  he  had  lost  a  day  because 
he  hud  not  done  a  good  action.     Alas !    I 
have  similarly  lost  a  life,  a  whole  life,  a 
long  life  !     Were  I  to  die  this  day,  what 
record  of  my  existence  could  be  inscribed 
on  my  tombstone  ^     It  would  exhibit  the 
data's  of  my  birth  and  my  death,  with  an 
interval  between  them    of  seventy  years, 
through  which  I  shall  have  passed,  like  an 
arrow  through  the  blank  air,  without  leav- 
ing a  trace  of  my  passage,  or  even  a  shadow 
to  mark  my  path.  Atonement!  atonement! 
is  there  not  time  for  making  some  sort  of 
retribution  ?     I  must  not  die,  1  am  afraid 
of  death,  because  I  am  utterly  ashamed  of 
my  life.     It  may  still  be  prolonged.     Men 
by  their  strength  may  reach  fourscore  years, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  yet  is  their  ace  but  labor 
and  t>orrow.     Not  thus  shall  it  be  with  me, 
if  1  am  longer  spared.     My  labor  shall  be 
a  labor  of  love  ;  my  sorrow  shall  be  for  the 
pa.st,  not  for  the  coming  time.     My  future 
existencoi  whalerer  be  its  tenii|  shall  be 


Photoorapbic  PORTRArr  OF  TBI  Solar'  SpccTRinc. 
— M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  succeeded  in  a  discov- 
ery, which  is  worthy  the  attention  and  inquiry  of  ihe 
scientific,  as  it  promises  to  be  valuable,  not  merely 
to  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  but  also  towards  increas- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  lisht,  and 
to  the  testing  of  the  received  views.    M.  Becquerd 
has  recently  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  photographic 
picture  of  the  solar  spectrum,  portrayed  in   its  true 
colors.    This  he  has  effected  on  a  plate  of  silver,  the 
surface  of  which  has  been  exposed  to  and  acted  upon 
by  free  chlorine.    Each  spectral  ray  becomes  im- 
pressed on  this  prepared  plate  in  its  true  color;  but 
the  extremity  of  the  red  ray  becomes  purple,  extend- 
ing very  widely,  whilst  tliat  of  the  violet  gradually 
shades  off.    According  to  the  preparation  of  thie 
plate,  and  the  thickne&s  of  its  sensible  coaling,  one 
or  other  color  of  the  spectrum  may  be  made  to  pre- 
dominate.   Thus,  a  well-prepared  surface,  previous- 
ly rendered  purple  by  dinused  light  through  a  deep 
red  glass,  gives  a  beautiful  photographic  colored 
image  of  the  spectrum,  in  which  lihe  orange,  the 
yellow,  the  green,  and  the  blue,  are  marked  most 
clearlv.    M.  Becquerel,  as  stated,  by  the  action  of 
free  chlorine,  and,  moreover,  by  uHing  bichloride  of 
copper,  obtains  a  sensitive  layer  of  chloride  of  silver, 
which  is  so  impressed,  that  not  only  are  certain 
parts  of  the  spectrum  represented  in  their  true  colors, 
but  still  further,  white  light  produces  a  whiie  impres- 
sion.   A  strongly  concentrated  spectrum  should  be 
employed.    As  yet  the  author  has  been  unable  to 
contrive  any  means  wheieb^  to  fix  the  picture  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  luminous  rays.    Could  this 
fixation  be  accompli5>hed,  and  the  power  of  receiving 
impression  increased,  not  only  could  we  draw,  tmt 
also  paint  by  aid  of  light, — People  $  JuumaL 

Scientific  Expix)ring  Expedition. — Dr.  Baith, 
of  Hamburg,  early  last  year,  arrived  at  Cairo,  after 
exploring  the  north  shcnres  of  Africa  and  thoee  cfthe 
Red  Sea,  fbr  ibe  completion  of  a  history  of  Greek 
commerce,  and  has  probably  since  then  accomplish- 
ed his  intention  of  pursuing  his  researches  through 
Palestine  and  Syria  to  Asia  Minor.  And  Dr.  Wal* 
lin,  Docent  in  the  University  of  Hel:<ingfors,  intends 
sending  to  the  French  Institute  an  account  of  his 
researches  over  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  promoted  by  aid  from  the 
Russian  Government 

Death  op  Dr.  Van  E8s.«-The  Benedictine,  Dr. 
Leander  Van  Ess,  whose  name  was  fcrmerly  fami* 
liar  in  this  countrv,  from  his  connection  with  the 
Bible  Society,  dicil  lately  at  Affolderbach,  Daim* 
stadt,  aged  1&. 


'••-  Ik*   Dmkll.  D.l..,.lir   »■(•■!■•. 

UTE  AND  LET  LITE. 
■T  a  umxra  ukk*. 

Tn  light  ms  mmde  Ibr  all, 

For  all  ibe  tir  va>  friTen, 
Oai  commoD  wioti  'tit  call 

Down  even  gift  ftiom  he«ve»— 
From  tbfi,  "tii  clear,  ■  claim 

We  hare  upon  each  iXheT, 
Then  let  it  be  oar  \tm 

To  'live  and  lei  live,  brodwr: 

The  bearU  thai  hive  no  creed 

Bat  what  Self  will  be  preaching, 
Can  oerer  feel  dot  read 

The  truths  of  Natare'a  leaching  j 
Tbef  want  (he  laitb  <i€  men  . 

Who  urive  for  one  ■noiber^ 
Be  it  oar  practice  then, 

To  lire  and  let  lir^  btoiber. 

What  Tslne  wookl  lift  be 

And  none  wtth  oa  to  ahaie  il  1 
The  smile  of  man  to  lee— 

Then  vealtb,  we'd  gladly  ipaie  IL 
From  this  world  we  ahonld  turn 

To  Sad,  melhinks,  tome  other. 
Or,  cllninng  to  life,  Team 

To  lire  and  let  lire,  tsother. 


TREASURE  NOT  TBE  COSTLY  OEM. 
BT  ;.  B.  dtmmmtm,  bm. 

Tausmia  not  ibe  C4MI7  gera, 

lYeasore  not  the  iblng  ihal's  larert; 
CLoeeDl/  pearl  or  diadem, 

Gain  DO  lostrc  from  the  fafreMI 
Treamre  ihidga  ol  cammon  moald. 

All  earth's  hambler  creatare'a  treanire; 
Jincannct  be  booght  with  gt^d; 

klchei  chailge  not  eai«  to  pleiwarel 

IVeaanre  not  the  voice  of  praiie, 

Malice  aometimea  larfca  mid  prtialng; 
If  yoa  would  jonr  fortarw  lalie, 

Tradt  an  better  aid  ibe  ratring  I 
Tfeaaore  tralb,  its  ucred  bowl 

Holds  a  draogtt  that's  cold  and  bitter,— 
Honied  words  ma;  glad  the  soul, 

QaU  diiqlnse— bm,  HUl  be  floer  I 


THE  MOUNTAIN  MAID. 


Oh  I  bring  me  Anwen  of  the  brightest  bne, 

To  crown  Ibe  brow  of  the  monnlain  maid : 
Youne  roses  gemmed  wiih  the  crysial  dew, 

Am  violeis  ploclcrd  from  the  grrenwood  shads. 
Bright  be  ihe  garland  weenil  10  her  merit; 

Fresh  be  Ibe  wreath  lh>t  wehangatbe^sh^ine:— 
As  brighl  and  aa  tV«b  as  her  own  pore  spirit, 

Tbxt  bloom*  and  glows  with  Its  glib  diriite. 

Go,  vMt  the  bowers  of  Ikirj  land. 

And  briag  me  a  harp  that  bas  golden  string 
Of  ivorr,  white  as  tbe  maiden 'a  han't, 

And  ^hl,  as  if  swept  by  s  sersph's  wings; 
Oh,  then,  when  lbs  dying  sunlight  lingers, 

Oii  glittering  spire,  and  siorinj  pane. 
We  shaH  hear  the  soaod  of  her  magic  finger*. 

On  that  fairy  harp,  to  some  mountain  strain. 

When  bridal  snows  the  greenwood  shrond. 
And  ihe  yule-log  glows  on  ihe  Chrintmaa  beartt, 

And  the  ecboing  laogh  rings  loud  and  load. 
And  Ibe  bounding  strings  wake  the  soul  of  miitb— 

Oh,  then,  when  the  praise  of  "  old  grey-hair'd  D*- 

Is  lung  by  Bome  herd  "nsalb  the  holly's  shade. 

There's  one  brixht  name  we  shall  all  iFmember, 

fitiA  pledge  the  cnp  to  the  moontain  maid. 


T  namiM  aujorr. 


Will  brim  a  world-wide  cup  with  purest  ^ 

And  be  10  sever'd  lands  a  savior-flood, 

!yol  Ibe  lood-aoaDding  but  the  ever-soandlng) 

With  walled  blessings  loneM  Inles  surrunndlng: 

Tfar  gentle  ripple,  and  lis  low  sad  wind. 

Have  found  material*  which  the  wise  shall  find 

Broad  cilies  of  tbe  just  on  all  shores  Ibundlng. 


Grand  is  thy  temple  G?r  iba  sonl-ftved  slarr, 
"  With  its  foundatioiu  laid  beneath  the  srave  T 
And  safe  the    bttd    which  thou    "with  dewdrnp* 


Doora'd  ftateerall^i   doomM   religion  of  ttona 
walls! 
Infill  things  are  cold  dead  robbith  "when  Owa 
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FroB   tkc  Athcaama. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  TIME. 

BT  H.  p.  CHORLET. 

Distress  wUh4mt  Dignity. 

Though  sorrow  even  in  gayest  music  sighs, 

And  shadows  dream  above  the  brightest  sea. 

Well  may  we  mourn  o*er  those  who  manftuly 
Wrpfitle  with  life's  dull  cares  and  strangling  ties 
And  burdens  ihat  forbid  the  soul  to  rise 

To  the  celestial  mansions  of  the  Free. 

But  'tis  with  scorn  an  aged  king  we  see, 
Whom  neither  time  nor  tempest  mak'^th  wise, 

Fearing  and  trusting  nought — content  tu  drive 
His  gild(»  bark  through  breakers,  hour  b^  hour, 

Wiih  but  Corruption  at  the  prow  to  strive 
A^inst  the  wind,  the  thunder,  and  the  shower — 

wrecked  but  not  lost;  cast  upon  shore  alive, 
To  boast  his  perils  past  or  plot  lor  future  power ! 

SkdUr  wil^aiu  Sympatky. 

O  easy  Tomb !  upon  whose  pillow  cold 
So  many  an  acning  brain  is  blest  to  sleep, 
Hast  thou  such  chastisement  in  silence  deep 
For  one  without  a  friend,  in  cunning  old. 
Consumed  by  care, — whose  heart's  most  secret  fold 
Doth  some  remembered  wile  or  treason  steep, 
Whose  dazzled  eyes — adroit  at  will  to  weep- 
Still  knew  not  chain  from  crown  or  dross  from  goldl 
Shame  I — for  an  age  like  this  to  jeopardize 
An  ancient  name, — a  trusting  nation's  worth ! 
Oh !  strip  compassion  of  all  mean  disffoise; 
Deem  him  as  dead  upon  our  bloomy  earth 

Who  feared  like  man  to  gird  him  and  arise. — 
With  Truth's  and  Freedom's  host  towards  Honor 
togofbrthi 


Then,  methought  that  at  my  side, 

Harshly  thus  a  voice  replied — 

"  Dreamer,  as  you  name  each  blessing. 

With  your  gaze  upon  the  sky 

Wrapped  in  a  fours  fantasy, 

Tell  me  which  art  thou  possessing." 

And  at  these  strange  words  1  wondered, 

But  the  bird  was  singing  still, 

And  an  echo  from  the  hill 

Seemed  to  as^k  me  why  I  pondered. 

Then  I  answered  mubingly, 

"  Love,  the  urchin,  ever  roving 

To  and  I'ro,  still  passes  by, 

Glancing  with  a  roguish  eye, 

Leaving  me  unloved,  unloving. 

Belter  so,  for  love,"  I  said, 

*'  Flashes  like  a  meteor  gleam ; 

And  realities  but  seem 

Harsher  by  the  light  it  shed. — 

I  have  many  a  loving  friend ; 

With  their  pleasant  voices  near  me, 

And  their  sympathy  to  cheer  me, 

I  will  wetr'life  to  its  end. 

And  when  death  hath  had  his  will, 

Sparkling  eyes  lor  me  will  weep. 

Loyal  hearts  a  corner  keep, 

For  our  friendship's  memory  still.** 


A  DAY  DREAM. 

MAESntO. 

Thkkb  are  bright  and  happy  hotm 
In  th's  dwelling-pldce  of  tears. 
Sunny  gleams  between  the  showers, 
Merry  birds  and  smiling  flowers, 
Hopes  that  conquer  ibars. 

There  are  many  sweets  that  mingle 
In  the  cup  of  mortal  sadnew, 
Fairy  bells  that  sofUy  tingle 
By  woodland  way  and  forest  dingle, 
Moving  hearts  to  gladness 

There  are  fairer,  brisrhler  things 
Starlike  gem  the  path  of  life: 
Sympathy  that  ever  brings 
Friendship  on  its  dove-like  wings ; 
Faithful  love  till  death  that  clings; 
Peace,  the  sleep  of  strife. 

Thus  I  mused  one  sofl  spring  mom, 
While,  her  clear  soprano  ringing, 
A  sweet  nightingale  wa?*  singing 
From  bar  seat  in  the  old  thorn. 


Proa   Frascr's   Magailac. 

STANZAS. 

Thy  name  1  only  thy  name  1 
I  dreamed  not  still, 
It  had  the  power  to  send  throughout  my  frame 
So  sharp  a  thrill. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name ! 
Carelessly  said, 
And  tears  were  gushing  I  could  scarce  restrain,  ] 
Yet  dared  not  shed. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name ! 
What  visions  sweet 
Of  yoathfcd  hope  and  joy,  quick  crowding  came 
That  sound  to  meet. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name. 
Calls  back  the  past. 
I  see  thy  smUe — thy  glance  of  love  the  same 
As  when  first  cast. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name  I 
Struck  was  a  chord. 
Which  once  to  perfect  harmony  would  claim 
Its  true  accord. 

Thy  name  I  only  thy  name  I 
Its  power  will  keep ; 
That  chord  thoogn  jarred  and  tuneless  to  remain, 
Siiil  vibrates  deep. 

Thy  name  1  only  thy  name ! 
How  strong  its  spell, 
The  ptogs  that  wring  my  spirit's  depths  proclaim, 
Alaal  too  well. 


Lom*  PniurPi's  Pihancei,— The  J&urnnI  da 
VUUtti  Cmapagiui  BDpplle*  tome  inrormatloD  on 
Louis  Philippe's  former  Tnanaj^meot  of  his  pririte 
tinBDce*,  ind  on  his  pmeni  fbnunr — 

"Tbe  sums  of  wbicta  Louis  Philippe  diiposea  in 
bis  eiile  are  nol  >o  coosiderHble  as  is  icenerally  be- 
lierrd.  It  is  trae  ihat  trocn  1830  1o  1834  he  had 
almoM  daily  eflivted  invaslmeniB  id  London  and 


ciDQB,  bat  hp  Is  loo  great  a  squandrrer  to  be  calhd 

aTiriciona.' " 

Ihe  Timft  adda  ita  teslimony  Ihit  the  present 

income  ortlie  Ex-Kjdr  ia  disuessingly  narron — 
"We  beliere  tlist  the  reporta  of  the  Comte  de 

Neuilly's  inTeatments  here  are  enlirely  ficiiiious. 

He  lit'es  at  Claremont  in  a  sUte  of  almost  f  enurr 

_, denying  himself  even  Ibose  small  luiaries  whieli 

the  United  Slates ;  bnt  since  1834,  being  eonvinced  i  bad  become  al)  but  necessaries  frotn  long  use  to  t 
Ihat  be  had  esiablisiied  bis  drnas^y  on  a  durable  |  man  of  his  lime  of  lite ;  even  viih  the  mwt  ri^ 
basis,  he  withdrew  a  great  ponion  of  Ihose  funds  economy,  bowever,  it  is  said  that  bis  income  ia  still 
and  pkced  Ibcm  in  Prance.  The  Ei-Kin)c  leaves!  insufficienl  tor  his  maintenance,  and  thai  in  a  year 
<lebls  to  the  amoonl  of  abom  30,000,000  francs.jor  two,  if  hesurvivessolong,  be  will  be  cumptetelj 
The  expreMioD  of  M.  Dupin,  which  was  ailinit  con- ;  destitute.  Iican,  however,  scarcely  be  ihc  intenlioo 
stdered  a  joke,  ''1  verilv  beliere  that  the  Civil  Li^t  of  the  Frencli  Ouvemment  loseqoesliaie  thepritnte 
iipoor,  for  it  is  contintiallv  puj-cha^in^,"  loms  oul'proprrly  not  only  ol'the  Ei-King  but  ol  his  whole 
lobe  a  reality.  LouisPhilippe  puichawd every  day  jlamily.  The  dowers  of  his  sons'  wives  are  said  to 
some  propetly,  on  which  a  great  deal  still  remainK  be  almost  entirely  invested  either  in  French  Funda 
due,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  nccou  tit  for  or  in  land  in  France;  and  whatever  claim  the  na- 
the  enormous  aaouot  of  his  debts.  His  forlune.  tion  may  have  upon  the  Koyal  estates,  iican  by  DO 
the  debts  being  deducted,  may  he  estimated  at  process  that  we  arc  aware  ol  be  eilPiidedto,propeitj 
390,000,000  francs.  The  forests  oflbe  nrlvaie  do-  thus  acquired." 
main  are  a  most  valnable  property,  and  alt  the  other' 

eatalesofthefainilyweregreitlylroprovedsintelHaal  Some.— A  statist ical  aceotml  wea  lately  rubtiab- 
Neverihe less,  Louis  Philippe  leaves  his  peisooat.ed  by  auihoriiy  al  Rome.  There  are 37,3^  tamilica 
aSaira  ia  Ibe  utmost  disorder.  Never  was  there  a  inhabiting  ilie  rtty;  mD.006  individuals,  of  whom 
Royal  household  so  badly  admintslered  as  his.  He ,  I6I,35(;  are  natives,  and  1H,G50  foreigners.  There 
tneddled  wiih  everything,  anddeli^hted in confuMon  !ai«  77  clerical  digniiailcs,  amutig^t  ubom  are  33 
and  disorder.  He  liked  to  sec  his  serranis  quarrel-  cardinals  and  SO  arclibiz-bui-s  and  bishops;  1138  , 
liDg,ailduftcn  repeated,'' When  ns.>e>i()ght, the  lloiiriFecular  ctccgy;  2415H  of  the  religious  ofders;  aod 
remains  in  the  mill."    Louis  Philippe  owed  every  1713  nuns. 

where.    He  paid  as  little  as  be  could.    His  ir.-ides- .  . 

men  were  con^tanlly  applyirp  to  him  for  paytuenL  Plblic  Lidhjirieb  ih  Ecbopi. — There  are  383 
He  owed  his  fruiterers  93,000  francs,  and  bis  baker '  pnblic  libraries  in  F.ufope,  107  in  France,  41  ia  the 
at  Neuilly  25,000  francs.  No  man  possessed  in  a' Austrian  Stales  in  Lomlardy  and  Venice,  30  intbe 
higher  degree  the  mania  of  heaping  pruvisiotit,  pur- 1  Prussian  Slates,  28  in  Cr^at  Britain  and  Ireland 
clusing  without  measure,  and  generally  wiihoni  (including  Malta),  17  in  Spain,  15  in  the  Papal 
choice.  The  cellars  of  Neuitly  contaioed  73,000  i^ies,  11  in  Belgium,  13  in  Switzerland,  IS  in  Ibe 
bodies  of  150  different  kinds  of  wines,  and  upwards  llussian  Empire,  11  in  Bavaria,  9  in  Tuscany,  9  in 
of  1,300  full  hog-heads.  Will  it  be  believed  7— there ,  Sardinia,  8  in  Bwedan,  7  in  Naples,  7  in  Portugal, 
vasal  Neuilly  a  supply  or34,000wBicBDdles,  which '5  in  Holland,  riia  Denmark,  6  in  Saiony,  4  inBa- 
wrred  to  liindlc  and  feed  the  conflagration  of  that  den,  4  in  Hcssc,  3  in  Wurlemln^,  and  3  in  Han- 
reaidence.  The  bronie  stores  of  Vilhcm  were  filled  i  over.  Of  the  chief  European  capitals,  there  are  in 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  works  of  art,  small  Wieraar  803  vols,  to  eveiy  lOOinhabitanis,  Monicb 
Matuea,  clocks,  rariousornaments  ingili  bronze  and  750,   Darmstadt  653,  Cupenbageu  465,  Stuttfnrd 


others,  to  furnish  three  palaces.  He  huddled  tq?eih. 
er  all  those  articles  without  any  order;  and  he 
boQgbt  them  without  taste,  although  he  piqued  him- 
self on  being  a  connoisseur.  The  kitchen  uiensili 
found  al  the  Tnileries,  at  Eu,  Dreux,  and  La  Fen£ 
Vidame,  might  serve  to  prepare  dinner  for  an  entire 


army.    We  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  a  net 
age,  an  InlimalB  acgaaintance  of  Louis  Philippe, 
whosiitiofUm,  "That  man  U  greedy  and  lapa- 


453,  Dresden  432,  Hanover  336,  Florence  313, 
Roma  306,  Parma  27B,  Prague  1G8,  Berlin  IGS, 
Madrid  153,  Paris  143,  Venice  143,  Milan  I3S, 
Vienna  ll9,  Kdinbiirgh  116,  Peier«burgh  lO^ 
Brussels  100,  Stockholm  98,  Naples  GO,  Dublin  49, 
Lisbon  39,  London  SO.  Thus  Brus«ls  ii  b  timci 
better  provided  than  London,  Paria  7,  Dresden  91, 
Copennagen  33,  Munich  37,  Wiemar  40,  and  even 
Edinburgh  6,  and  Dublin  ^  times. 


430  MISCELLANIES.  L'^7» 

Sale  op  Wavkrlt  MSS.— The  rale  of  the  Wa- 1  in  the  time  of  peace,  45,000  able-bodied  men,  9000 
yerlv  MSS.  took  place  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday,  <  stout  lads,  and  14,000  Royal  Marines,  consisting  of 
on  the  disposal  by  auction  of  Mr.  Ballantync's  libra-  100  compani^  thus  divided : — Head  quarters,  Chat- 
Tj,  The  manuscript  of  "The  Black  Dwarf"  [ham,  first  division,  84 companies ;  Portsmoatb,  see- 
brought  twenty  eieht  guineas ;  Sir  Walter's  proofs  •  ond  division,  28  companies;  Plymouth,  third  'fivi- 
of  his  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  in  nine  volames,  were'8ion,S4  companies;  Woolwich,  Iburth  division,  91 
sold  for  forty-five  guineas;  and  twelve  volumes  of  companies.  Boyal  marine  artillery,  10  companies, 
proofs  of  the  "  Waverly  Novels  "  fetched  forty-one  head  quarters^  Portsmouth. — Hampshire  Guardian, 
guineas. 

Tradk  Bbtween  Great  Britain  awd  China.— 

Dr.  Smith's  Classic  Biography — We  have  The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  Hong  Hong 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the  progress  ol  Dr.  daring  the  year  1847,  wasG99 — viz.,  414  from  Great 
Smith's  Dictionaiy  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography .  Britain,  147  from  the  British  colonies,  16  lix>m  the 
and  Mythology<— a  work  which  has  now  reacned '  United  States,  and  95  firom  foreign  states.  The 
ijeyoiul  "  Plato,"— and,  like  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  total  tonnage  amounted  to  2229,465.  The  value  of 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  by  the  same  editor,  consists 'the  imports  into  Hong  Kong,  in  Chinese  vessels, 
of  the  accumulated  contribuiiuns  oi  our  best  classical  during  1846,  was  642,'3^  picul^,  or  325,780^ ;  and  in 
scholars.  Professor  Ramsay  of  Glasgow ;  Dr. ,  1847,  840,990  piculs,  or  493,239^  The  estimated 
Schmitzand  Mr.  Gunn  ot  the  High  School  of  Edin- ;  value  of  sugar  exported  from  Hong  Kong  during 
burgh ;  Mr.  Eider  of  Durham  ;  Mr.  George  Long 
of  Cambridge;  Philip  Smith,  B.  A.;  C.  P.  Mason, 
University  College,  London;  Dr.  Greenhill  of  Ox- 
ford ;  Mr.  Bun  bury  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  Liddell  of 


1847  amounted  to  144,827/. 

Newspapbrs  at  Rome. — The  Pojp e  having  dedia- 
ed  absolute  sovereignty,  and  constituted  a  represen- 
Westminster  School;  Rev.  H.  H.  Millman,  and  I  tative  Government,  the  Roman  periodical  press  has 
oUiers ;  articles  by  all  of  whom  we  have  read  with  '  obtained  the  same  freedom  as  the  Florentine.  The 
admiration  of  the  terse,  accurate,  recent,  and  authori- 1  **  leading  Journals"  of  Rome  are  the  BUancia  and 
tative  details  which  they  have  contrived  to  intro-<the  Cardempornneo ;  and  alter  these  come  xheiUtlko^ 
dace. — Ldnoe*s  Magazine.  Che  Speranza,  Cammercio^  Pfdadia^  Viuotu^  Jnttica- 

tortj  Bpochuy  Capitole,  &c.    The  i  ensorship,  ezoepc 
Departure  op  Jenkt  Lind  prom  STOCKnoLM—  over  religious  writings,  is  totally  abolished  by  the 
Mdlle.  Jenny  Linl  arrived  at  Blackwall,  on  Friday,  i  new  Constitution. 

the21st  of  April  by  the  countess  of  Lonsdale  sieam  I     „  j  «r  .*  .•         ^  .t. 

er,  from  Hamhui^h.    She  appeared  in  excellent      Baths  and  WASHHor8E8.-.At  a  meeting  of  the 

hilthand  spirits.  We  see  by  the  Swedish  papers,  !«"^"»«"'^^»'^^"«'>^""«5>'»Gf°^8^"?^H^"«<^ 
that  her  departure  from  Stockholm  was  aitenVeS^by  i  ^J^^^^.  *  ^l^J^  ^^»  '^^cfi;^"^  ^fi'  "^^ 
the  most  cxtraordinaiy  demonstration.  It  was  on  ^^^^ation  of  the  society  in  1846,  more  than  200.000 
the  13th  instant ;  the  weather  was  beautiful ;  from  i  Jjaie  an»l  female  bathers  had  availed  themselves  of 

15,000  to  20,000  people  lined  the  quays;  military  ;'^«  u "i*"?""? » • '*'^'i*  ^^?^^  P^L "?""!?  **!J 
bands  were  placeTat  intervals,  and  she  embarked  .Y««^«^»  ^"ed^  ironed,  and  mangled  the  linen  of 
amidst  cheers  and  mu.sic.  The  riggings  of  ,he ;  !*>e°^J^es  and  families,  who  at  least  average  four 
yesselsin  the  harbor  were  manned.  The  hurrahs, »5'J""?^«•»'>^^c»»^«'°\^y•  '  7^* "^"."^^'^l^ "^J" 
and  the  wavii.g  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  continued  f*  ^^^  ^P^'^^  ?P^^^  ^^o"»^  ^  "^«  ^  «^«  ?»"« 
long  as  the  vessel  which  bore  Jenny  Lind  remain-  '®  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^''  '^  e^c^nsion. 


ed  in  sight.  Her  last  peribrmance  in  Stockholm  Keeper  op  Shakspeark's  House. — It  is  stated 
was  for  tae  benefit  of  a  charitable  institution  she  has  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have 
founded.  The  tickets  of  admission  on  this  occasion  appointed  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  dramatist, 
were  put  up  to  auction,  and  tietched  immense  prices,  to  the  charge  of  Shakspeare*s  house  at  Stratlbid-on- 

i  Avon,  at  a  salary  of  2S01.  a  yeur. — GU^, 
"■  A  New  Discovery  in  Chemlstry — Paper-color-      _  t»       r^  r«i 

ingand  designing  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  Testimonial  to  the  Poet  Toom.— The  seeretaiy 
salts,  has  been  suggested  in  the  French  Academy  by  ^^  ^^^  c<»mmittee  in  Dundee  for  raising  subscripUons 
M.  Larocque,  who  intimates  that  he  has  discovered  ^^^  **»«  widow  and  children  of  Thom,  the  Inveruy 
that  neariy  all  salts  are  volatilized  with  aqueous  va-  P<^^  ^*^^»  ^  "*  thus—"  I  am  glad  so  say  that  cor 


silver  thus  volatilized.    Some  of  these  M.  Larocque  Fund,  and  several  collections  made  at  a  distance 

submitted  to  the  Academy.— TAe  Builder,  •*^°^  ^"  «  *"™P  ^  "*  •  ^^^  *  J?o<^  ^«a*  doubtless  will 

vet  be  done  in  other  places;  and  in  London  the 

Present  Naval  Force  of  Great  BaiTAiN-Flag  Caledonian  Society  have  formed  a  committee.    Wo 

Officers-Admiral  of  die  Fleet,  Sir  J.  H.  Whitsh«f,  "^J  «^"»»  "°f  J«>V^f  "^^^'y  '^H^.^^  °?^^  *.^f  ??^^» 

Bart.,  G.  C.  B. ;  30  admirals,  45  vice-admirals,  and  ^*^'^^»  ''^^^^^^^  f^^t'^  and  judiciously  will  be  vwy 

75rear.admiiais;  captains,  544;  commanders,  800;  g^eai  assistance  to  the  family."-/>u«/h«  £ferfl«. 
lieutenants  23^;  masters  435;  males,  49;  second      Soxa  op  tbe  Philomel  a. -Mr.  Broderip  qnofss 

mastei-s,  160;  inspector  ol  hospitals  and  fleets  6;  Bcchstein,  the  rhapsodist,  as  thus  interprctW  part 

deputy-mspectors,  12;  physicians,  2;  surgeons,  354 ;  ^f  ^^^  ^^'^  ^f  ^  favorite  nightingale.    Hark  to  the 

assistant-surgeons,  243;  actmg  assistant-surgeons,  note  of  Philomela— 
63;  dispensers  of  hospitals,  4 ;  paymasters  and  pur-     ^„  i   u  i- 

^n,4^;  clerks -^^r   The  ni:;il  fo,«  of  (ieat     -gS^i^^t^^r.S^e.S'.^^^niu.rbo  d..h«L 

Britain  cnnsi5«ts  of  67H  shim  of  war,  (carrying  from        Higaigaigaigaigmigaigaigaigai,  guaiagai   coricor  dixa 
9  to  1120  guns  each  of  dinerent  calibre),  either  in  ^^o  pi." 

commission,  ordinary,  or  buildine ;  of  these  165  are  Of  which  we  will  only  say,  that  we  hope  it  was 

armed  steamers,  many  of  them  built  of  iron,  and  more  harmonious  than  it  looks. — Church  ff  King* 

propelled  by  thescrew.   This  immense  fleet  empl^rs,  ImU  Q^arterlf  Bevitw. 


1848.] 
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PAMRNGiERaAflCoMPASED  WITH  Accidents. — By  search  of  Sii  John  FraoUiD,  under  Sir  John  Rom. 
an  analysis  of  the  returns  recorded  in  the  railways  It  confidently  asserts  that  no  Arctic  or  ADtatctic  Ex- 
department,  it  appears  that  of  the  110  persons  killed  pcdition  has  ever  sailed  under  such  favorable  cir* 
and  74  injured,  on  all  the  railways  ot  Great  Britain  cumstances.  All  the  experience  obt&ined  from 
and  Ireland,  during  six  months,  there  were  5  pas-  former  Expeditions  has  been  made  available,  and 
senj^ers  killed  and  39  injured,  from  causes  beyond  the  scientific  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  heat- 
their  own  control ;  3  paf«engers  killed  and  i  in-  ing  are  admirable. 

jured,  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  The  vessels  Tihe  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  the 
caution ;  9  servants  of  companies  or  o  contractors  first  of  407,  and  the  latter  of  4*20  tons)  are  built  as 
killed  and  8  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  strong  as  wood  and  iron  can  make  them,  with  due 
control ;  ^6  servants  of  companies  or  of  contractors  reganl  to  their  sailing  qualities.  They  are  liirgerand 
killed  and  19  injured,  owing  to  their  own  reckless-  far  more  elegant  in  appearance  than  the  Erebus  and 
ness  or  want  of  caution :  36  trespassers  and  other  Tenor.    It  will  be  remembered  that  those  vessels 

r!rsons,  neiihor  passeneers  nor  servants,  killi*d  and  were  fitted  with  screws  worked  by  steam  under  high 
injured,  by  improperly  crossing  or  standing  on  the  pressure.  It  was  found  impossible  with  the  most 
railway;  1  suicide.  Total:  i  10  killed;  74  injured,  favorable  circum8tanc<>8  to  obtain  a  greater  speed 
And,  fur  the  same  period,  the  number  o(  passengers  than  three  knots  an  hour  from  this  power ;  and  there 
amounted  to  31,734,607. — Parliamentary  Paper,       '  was  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  most  valuable 

portion  ot  the  vessel  being  occupied  by  cumbersome 

New  Galvanic  Apparatus.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Cal-  machinery.  The  plan,  we  know,  was  strongly  ob- 
lam,  Professor  of  Physical  Science  in  Maynooth  jected  to  by  Sir  James  Ro^s — and  we  shall  be  quite 
College,  has  invent^  a  new  kind  of  galvanic  bat-  prepared  to  bear  of  its  having  turned  out  a  signal 
tery,  in  which  the  pile  consists  of  alternate  plates  of  failure.  In  the  present  Elxpedition  a  difierent  course 
zinc  and  cast-iron.  In  ordinary  batteries,  the  use  of  has  been  pursued.  A  launch  is  auached  to  each 
platina  plates  is  a  source  of  great  expense  -the  or-  ship,  fitted  with  a  screw  propeller.  These  boats  are 
liinary  price  of  platina  being  about  3*25.  per  ounce,  so  constructed  as  to  be  easil  y  stowed  midships ;  and 
In  t^ose  in  which  copper  is  substituted  for  platina,  the  steam  machinery,  which  is  light  and  portable, 
the  great  number  of  pairs  of  plates  required,  renders  occupies  bat  little  room,  andean  be  shipped  and  Qn« 
a  pouerful  battery  equally  expensive.  A  Wollas-  shipped  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  1  he  result  of 
ton  battery,  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  one  that  has  various  experimental  trips  gave  an  average  speed 
just  been  completed  at  the  College  of  Maynooth,  of  seven  knots  an  hour;  and  it  is  expected  ih'»t  these 
would  require  10,000  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  launches  will  prove  of  great  service  in  exploring 
plates,  and  thus  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  bat-  open  seas  during  a  dead  calm  and  in  toeing  the 
tery  could  not  be  constructed  for  l?s»  than  tKKMW.  A  vessels.  Ninety  tons  of  prepared  fuel  for  the  use  of 
Grove  battery  as  powerful  as  the  Maynooth  one  the  launches  are  carried  by  each  vessel, 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  80W.'f»)r  platina  The  shipjs  are  amply  provided  with  instruments 
alone,  independent  of  other  cast,  while  the  Maynooth  for  magnetical  and  meteorological  observations.  All 
battery  has  cost  in  the  present  instance  only  40/.  A  "he  barometers  have  undergone  the  most  rigid  com- 
seriesot  experiments  were  tried,  from  which  it  a p-  paiison  with  the  Royal  Society's  standard  instru- 
pears  that  this  batter}'  is  three  times  as  fowerful  as  ment — and  we  were  pleased  to  find  that  some  of  the 
any  other  now  in  existence.  A  full-grown  turkey  newly  invented  aneroid  barometers  have  been  sup- 
was  killed  in  half  a  second  on  being  touched  by  the  plied  by  the  Admiralty's  orders, 
wires;  discs  of  iron,  thick  pieces  of  copper,  and,  Under  all  these  favorable  conditions,  we  sincerely 
pieces  of  the  hardest  tempered  steel,  were  ignited .  trust  that  the  Expedition  will  succeed  before  the 
with  the  greatest  ease. — Herald,  cla<<e  of  this  summer  in  meeting  with  Franklin. 

That  every  effort  will  be  made  for  the  pur}K)se  we 

Thr    Schleswio-Hoi^ein    Dippicultt.— The  feel  assured;  and  such  efforts  are  not  limited  to  the 
Schleswi^-Hoistein  dispute  in  a  measure  began  with  present  year— for  the  ships  are  fully  provisioned  for 
the  attempt  of  the  late  king  of  Denmark  to  enforce  three  years, 
the  female  onier  of  succe*«ion  in  Schleswig  as  well  \ 

as  in  Denmark,  in  default  of  direct  male  heirs,,  Statistics  op  thr  late  Frencti  Revolution.— 
whilst  Holstem  still  followed  the  «»liateral  male  ^he  0»n,^//W/imii*i gives  the  following:—' During 
line.  The  representative  of  this  female  line  is  Prince  ^^^  ^  ^f  the  23td  and  2ith  of  February,  151 2  bar- 
Frederic  jcot  Hesse,  the  son  of  the  Lanograve  Wil-  ^icad/s  were  erected  in  Paris.  Each  banicude  re- 
liam  of  llosfse  Cassel  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  ol  j^ed  on  an  average  845  paving  stones,  so  that  the 
Denmark.  Prince  Frederick  is  h*»ir  to  Hesse  Cas.  r^  ,p  j„  ^^^  j^^y^s  must  have  1om  up  1,277,640 
ael  by  right  of  his  father,  and  to  Denmark  by  right  U^'ing  stones     1  here  were  also  40J8  trees,  Mmieof 


Augustcnberg,  now  in  arms  agaiiiK  the  Dani>h  down,  and  about  G03  watch  boxes  and  small  wooden 
King.    Prince  B'rederick  is  at  present  in  London  ;  i^rcaux  destroyed.    In  this  calculation  no  mention 
and  the  Ttmes  stales  that  he  has  accepted  an  alienia-  ^  ^.,de  of  the  iron  railings  which  were  torn  down 
tive  put  by  the  Chamber  of  Hesse   Cas^el— has  ^^  i he  Bourse,  and  many  of  the  churches  and  other 
chosen  his  German  lot,  and  lesolved  to  renounce  ihc     gj^n^  buildings." 
claims  of  his  family  on  the  DaniNh  crown,    it  is  as- ;  '^ 
aumeil  by  the  T\mes  that  the  way  for  a  peaceable  ar-  \ 
rangement  of  the  Danish  and  Prussian  quarrel  is .     LARORffT  Museum  ahd  Library  Kkowf- — It  has 


thus  opened. 

Thk  E^pRomoN  IN  SRAaon  op  Sir  John  Fratvk- 
uif. — The  Athenieuin  has  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
apecting  the  TeaKhi,  fitted  out  for  the  t^pedition  in 


been  decided  that  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  shall  be 
connected  by  additional  buildings  with  that  of  the 
1  uileries,  and  that  the  royal  library  shall  be  deposit- 
ed there.  The  entire  pile  will  thus  form  the  lailgcft 
museum  and  library  in  the  world. 
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[July,  1848. 


Dr.  Chalmrrs'  ELoatTKNoi!. — ^Tbe  following  is 
one  of  (he  most  striking  among  the  many  anecootes 
told,  iitu*ftrating  this  celebra^  Scotchman's  elo- 
quence. Soon  after  the  promalgation  of  his  fame, 
be  preached  in  London  on  a  public  occasion  in 
Rowland  Hill's  Chapel.  His  audience  was  nume- 
rous, and  principally  of  the  higher  circles.  Upward 
of  one  hundred  clergymen  were  present,  to  whom 
the  i'runt  seats  in  the  gallery  were  appropriated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sat  Mr.  Hill  himself,  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety  arising  from  his  hopes,  and 
fearful  that  he  would  not  succeed  before  an  audience 
80  refined  and  critical.  The  Doctor  as  usual  com- 
menced in  his  low  monotonous  t(/ne,  and  his  broad 


tended  by  extreme  destitution  and  distress,  and  an 
amount  of  mortality  unprecedeni«'d  in  former  years. 
The  number  who  embarke/f  in  Eunpe  in  1847,  far 
Canada  was  98.00G,  viz. :  from  England,  3;j,228: 
from  Ireland,  54,3*29;  from  Scotland,  3,752;  and 
from  Germany,  7,C97.  Of  the  whole  number,  91,- 
882  were  steerage  passengers,  684  cabin,  and  5,541 
were  infanta  Deuuciing  from  this  aggregate  the 
Germans  and  the  cabin  passengers,  the  entire  num- 
ber of  emigrants  who  embarked  at  British  ports 
was  89,738,  of  whom  5,293  ditd  before  their  arrival, 
leaving  84,445  who  reac  bed  the  colony.  Of  these  it 
is  estimated  that  six-sevenths  were  from  Ireland. 
Among  the  thoasands  who  reached  the  coluny.  a 


provincial  dialect  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  deli-  large  portion  were  laboring  under  disease  iu  its 
cate  ears  of  his  metropolitan  audience.  Poor  Mr. '  worst  type,  superinduced  by  the  extremity  of  famine 
Hill  was  now  upon  the  rack ;  but  the  man  of  CKxl  !and  misery  which  ihey  had  suffered  previous  lo  em- 
having  thrown  his  chain  around  the  audience,  took  barkation.  Of  the  84,446  who  reached  the  colony 
an  unguarded  moment  to  touch  it  wilh  the  electric  alive,  no  less  than  10,037  died  after  arrival,  viz.: 
fluid  of  his  oratory,  and  in  a  moment  every  heart  j  Ac  quarantine,  3.452 ;  at  the  Gtuebcc  Emigrant 
began  to  throb  and  every  eye  to  fill.  Knowing  well  |  Hospital,  1,041 ;  at  ihe  Montreal  Uos^pital,  3^79 ; 
bow  to  take  advantage  of  this  bold  stroke,  he  con-  and  at  other  places  in  the  t^^o  Canada.s,  ],l>(i5; 
tinned  to  ascend;  and  so  majestic  and  rapid  was  his  leaving  74,408.  But  of  these  no  less  than  30.2ti5 
flight  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  attained  an  eminence :  were  admitted  into  hospital  for  medical  treatment. 
80  high  that  every  imagination  was  enraptured. !  Tbus  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one-seventh 
The  rapid  change  from  depression  to  joy  which  Mr.  of  the  total  embarkations  died,  that  more  than  one- 
Hill  experiencai,  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear,  eighth  of  the  total  arrivals  died,  and  that  *i.ore  than 
He  (bit  so  bewildered  and  intoxicated  with  joy,  that '  one-third  of  those  who  arrived  were  received  luto 
unconsciously  he  started  frorii  his  seat,  and  beibre  i  hospital. 

his  brethren  could  interfere,  he  struck  the  front  of  |  Up  to  the  I2th  of  November  last,  the  number  of 
the  gallery  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  roared  out  destitute  emigrants  forwarded  from  the  agency  at 
with  a  stentorian  voice — '*Well  done,  Chalmers."     I  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada,  was  38,781,  viz. :  male 

ladults,  r2,H32;  female  adults,  12,153;  childnn  un- 
GooD  News  for  Spinsters — The  il/A<m^rvm  !<lt?r  twelve,  10,616;  infants,  3,080.  The  expenditure 
mentions  a  gigantic  scheme,  originating  in  thecolo-  necessarily  incurred  for  medical  and  hospital  attend- 
nies,  and  siip|)orted  by  subscriptions  raised  there,  lor  i  ^dc^  on  the  sick,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  was 
carrying  over  20,000  young  women,  of  good  char- 1  considerably  enhanced  by  the  necessity  o\'  providing 
acter  and  sound  health  as  brides  lor  the  expectant !  l<pr  numerous  individuals,  and  even  for  entire  fami- 
bushmen.  The  unmarried  daughters  and  sisters  of  IicSi  during  the  sickness  or  convalescence  ot  their 
artizans  are  the  classes  which  the  committee  charged  i  parents  or  friends,  and  of  maintaining  numbeis  of 
with  the  detail  of  the  plan  contemplate  carrying  out.  j  orphans,  of  whom  upwards  of  J,  135  became  charge- 
They  are  required  to  pay  a  small  sum  as  a  sort  of  able  upon  the  public  funds.  The  expenses  on  ac- 
guaraiitee  of  their  respectability.  — .«♦  ^f  — -•• — ..--   .-  /^ — j-   l^^--    *• —   .l- 


Importint  Geological  Discovery. — ^Nearly 
tbiity  years  ago  Dr.  Mantell  described  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  teeth  of  that  colossal  extinct  reptile, 


count  01  emigration  in  Canada  East,  from  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  in  1847  to  December  in 
the  same  year,  amounted  to  £106,001  1 5s.  3d. 
The  receipts  from  various  sources  a  muunied  to  £43,- 
707  18s.  4d. ;  showing  an  excess  of  payments  over 


called  Ihe  Iguanodon.  At  that  time,  however,  no-|''«ceiptsof  £62,693  I6s.  lid.  The  Committee  ol  the 
thing  was  known  of  the  jaw  in  which  these  teeth  I  Executive  Council  conclude  their  report  by  rccom- 
were  once  contained  ;  but  Dr.  Mantell's  continued  !  ™^'^'^*"&  '^^  adoption  of  precautionary  measures 
researches  have  now  rewarded  him  wilh  the  compie-  against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  calamity,  and  sug- 
tion  of  his  former  inteiesting  but  partial  discovery,  j  ^*'  ^^  inci-eased  emigrant  tax,  and  stringent  reguln- 
He  has  found  large  portions  of  toe  upper  and  lower '  ^^°"'  providing  for  the  accommodation  ol  emigrants 
jaw  oi  this  extraordinary  antediluvian,  and  they  ""  *^""*  "**'" 
differ  entirely  in  form  from  anything  previously 
known  in  this  class  of  reptiles.  Indeoi,  the  ccnfi- 
garation  of  the  jaw  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any 


on  board  ship. 

Central  fires  in  the  Earth. — The  increased 

temperature,  found  at  increased  depths  in  diggin? 

other  animal.    This  curious'  discovery   has  been  the  Artesian  wells,  more  particularly  that  of  Gre- 

made  in  the  "  Wealden  formation,"  in  the  south  of  nelle  in  France,  has  been  adduced  by  M.  Aragu,  and 


England. 
Emigration  to  British  Provincxb  in  North 


other  philosophers,  as  proof  of  central  fires  in  the 
earth.  CommanderC.  Morton,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
known  as  the  propounder  of  the  "  electrical  origin  of 


America.— A  number  of  official  papers  have  just,  Afl/Yj/^wMrs,"  and  the  vegetable  origin  of  the  basaltic 
been  issued  in  England,  by  order  ot  Her  Majesty,  in  i  columns  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  those  of  Staf- 
continuation  of  those  presented  lo  Parliament  in  fa,  merely  regards  the  increased  temperature  at  in- 
December  last,  relating  to  Emigration  lo  the  British !  creased  depths  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  in- 
Provinces  of  North  America.  I  creased  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  much  a 

The  papers  consist  of  correspondence  between  the '  matter  of  course  as  the  increased  cold  or  diminished 
Colonial  Office,  the  Governor  General,  the  Earl  of  j  temperature  found  to  exist  on  ascending  mountains, 
Elgin,  Lieut  Gov.  Sir  W.  Colebrook,  and  Mr. !  according  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes  in 
Mcrivale.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ex- 1  the  ascent.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  this  theory 
ecutive  Council  on  Matters  of  State  (enclosed  in  may,  perhaps,  induce  the  conviction  of  its  alliance 
Lord  Elgin's  dispatch)  describes  the  progress  of  im-  with  nature.  In 


mignuioa  in  1847,  which  it  appears  has  beea  atr 


corroboration,  we  ma v  justly  remark 
that  the  artificial  compression  of  air  does  elicit  heat 


.^ 


i^^^. 


ng  in  awful  relief,  our  relation  to  the  lircat :  grave.     ^„. 
vVxIV.nTw^""''  "'  "'  28"""°"' ' '""'  '^'  o'^-n'picture,  thus  placid  and  se- 
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Earth — Oceak — Acr — With  what  events, 
moral  and  physical — with  what  aympatbies, 
social  and  domestic — with  what  interests, 
present  and  futare,  are  these  magic  words 
mdiaeolablj  assooiatcd  !  When  we  view, 
as  from  afar,  our  terrestrial  ball,  wheeling 
its  oonrse  round  the  central  sun,  and  per- 
forming with  unerring  preciition,  its  daily 
cirooit,  we  see  it  hot  as  a  single  planet  of 
the  system — wc  admire  the  grandeur  of  the 
terraqueous  mass,  and  the  mind,  in  its  ex- 
panding survey,  is  soon  lost  in  the  abyss  of 
»paoe,  and  among  the  infinities,  in  number 
and  in  magnitude,  of  revolving  worlds. 
But,  occupying  as  we  do,  a  ficed  place  upon 
its  surface — treading  its  verdant  plains — 
snrvejing  its  purple-lighted  hills— gating 
upon  its  interminable  expanse  of  waters, 
and  looking  upward  to  th^  blue  ether  which 
canopies  the  whole,  the  imagination  quits 
the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  pon- 
ders over  the  mysterious  realities  around. 
The  chaos,  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the 
earthquake,  the  volcano,  and  the  thunder- 
bolt, press  themselves  upon  our  thoughts, 
and  while  thej  mark  the  physical  history 
of  the  past,  they  foreshadow  the  dreaded 
eonTolsions  of  the  future.  Associated  with 
OUT  daily  interests  and  fears,  and  emblazon- 
ing in  awful  relief,  our  relation  to  the  Great 
Being  thai  ordained  them,  we  are  summon- 
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ed  to  their  study  by  the  double  motive  of 
a  temporal  and  spiritual  interest,  and  of  an 
inborn  and  rational  cariosity. 

When  wo  stand  before  the  magnificent 
landscape  of  hill  and  dale,  of  glade  and  fo- 
rest, of  rill  and  cataract — with  its  rich  fore- 
ground at  our  feet,  and  its  distant  horizon 
on  the  deep,  ur  on  the  mountain  range  tipped 
with  ioe,  or  with  fire,  the  mind  reverts  to 
that  primcBval  epoch,  when  the  everlasting 
hills  were  upheaved  from  the  ocean,  when 
the  crust  of  the  earth  was  laid  down  and 
hardened,  when  its  waters  were  enchannel- 
ed  in  its  riven  pavement,  when  its  breast 
was  smoothed  and  chiselled  by  the  diluvian 
wave,  and  when  its  burning  entrails  burst 
from  their  prison-house,  and  disclosed  the 
fiery  secrets  of  their  birth. 

When  we  turn  to  the  peaceful  ocean,  ex- 
panding its  glassy  mirror  to  the  snn,  embo- 
soming in  its  dove-like  breast  the  blue  vault 
above,  and  holding  peaceful  communion 
with  its  verdant,  or  its  rocky  shores,  the 
mind  is  carried  back  to  that  early  period 
when  darkness  was  over  the  face  of  the  deep 
— when  the  waters  were  gathered  into  the 
hollow  of  the  land — and  when  the  brokea- 
up  fountains  of  the  deep  consigned  the  whole 
earth,  with  its  living  ocoupants,  to  a  waterj 
grave.  But  while  we  thus  linger  in  thought 
over  the  ooean  picture,  thus  placid  and  m- 
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rene,  wo  are  reminded  of  the  mighty  influ- 
ences  which  it  obeys.  Dragged  over  its  co- 
ral bed  by  an  agency  nnseen,  and  stirred  to 
its  depths  by  the  raging  tempest,  the  god- 
dess of  peace  is  transformed  into  a  Fury — 
lasbiDg  the  very  heavens  with  its  breakers 
— bursting  the  adamantine  barriers  which 
confine  it — sweeping  away  the  strongholds 
of  man,  and  engulphing  in  its  waves  the 
mightiest  of  his  floating  bulwarks. 

But  it  is  in  the  pure  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe,  and  within  the  ethereal  envelope 
of  our  globe,  that  the  most  remarkable  revo- 
lutions must  have  been  effected ;  and  it  is 
in  this  region,  also,  that  nature  presents  us, 
in  our  own  day,  with  the  most  fearful  con- 


elements,  and  the  most  terrific  exhibition 
of  their  power.     The  primseval  transition 
from  the  chaos  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  pure 
and  cloudless  sky,  must  have  been  the  result 
of  frequent  and  convulsive  actions.      The 
exhalations  from  the  green  and  fermenting 
earth — the  gaseous  currents  from  its  heat- 
ed crust,  the  empoisoned  miasmata  from  its 
crevices  and  pores,  and  the  watery  vapors 
from  putrid  lake  and  troubled  sea,  must  have 
formed  an  insalubrious  compound,  which  it 
required  the  electric  stroke  to  purify  and 
decompose.     While  there  was  yet  no  light 
on  the  earth,  and  the  sun  and  moon  were 
veiled  with  thick  darkness,  the   ''  waters 
above  the  firmament^'  must  have  descended 
in  torrents — the  hailstorm  must  have  rush- 
ed from  the  upper  air,  and  the  tempest,  and 
the  lightning,  and  the  thunderbolt,  must 
have  combined  their  tremendous  energies, 
before  the  rebellious  elements  were  insu- 
lated and  subdued.     In  now  contemplating 
the  aerial  granary  which  so  peacefully  sur- 
rounds and  sustains  us,  we  could  scarcely 
anticipate  the  character  and  extent  of  its 
abnormal  phases.-    The  same  powers  which 
were  needed  for  its  original  distillation,  seem 
to  be  required  to  maintain  it  salubrious  and 
pure ;  and  though  these  powers  are  in  daily 
operation  near  us  and  around  us,  we  know 
them  only  as  destroying  agents,  and  take 
little  interest  in   the  wonderful  arrange- 
ments which  they  subserve. 

When  on  a  Sabbath  mom  the  sounds  of 
busy  life  are  hushed,  and  all  nature  seems 
recumbent  in  sleep,  how  deathlike  is  the  re- 
pose of  the  elements — yet  how  brief  and 
ephemeral  is  its  duration !  The  lephyr 
whispers  its  gentle  breathings ;  the  aspen 
leaf  tiies  to  twitter  on  its  stalk  ;  the  pulse 
of  the  distant  waterfall  beats  with  its  recur- 
ring soimd  ;   the  howl  of  the  distant  forest 


forewarns  tis  of  the  breeze  that  mores  it ; 
the  mighty  tempest    supervenes,    cutting 
down  its  battalions  of  vegetable  lifo,  whirl- 
ing into  the  air  the  dwellings  and  the  de- 
fences of  man,  and  dashing  the  proudest  of 
his  war-ships  against  the  ocean  cliffs,  or 
sinking  them   beneath   the   ocean   waves. 
When  thus  awakened  from   her   peaceful 
trance,  nature  often  summons  to  the  con- 
flict her  fiercest  powers  of  destruction.   The 
electric  agents — those    ministers    of    fire, 
which  rule  so  peacefully  when  resting  in 
eqnilibrinm,  and  which  play  so  gently  in  the 
summer  lightning-sheet,  or  so  gaily  in  the 
auroral  beams — ^frequently  break  loose  from 
their  bonds,  to  frighten  and  destroy.  When 


trasts — with  the  most  peaceful  repose  of  the   the  heat  of  summer  has  drawn  up  into  the 


atmosphere  an    excess  of    moisture,    and 
charged  the  swollen  clouds  with  conflicting 
electricities,  the  dissevered  elements  rush 
into  violent  re-union,  and  compress  in  their 
fiery  embrace  the  vaporous  mass  which  they 
animate.     Torrents  of  rain,  and  cataracts 
of  hail,  emerge  from  the  explosion,  and 
even  stony  and  metallic  meteors  rush  in  li- 
quid fire  from  the  scene.     The  forked  light- 
ning-bolt flies  with  death  on  its  wing,  rend- 
ing the  oak-trunk  with  its  wedge  of  fire, 
and  transfixing  with  its  Inrid  dagger   the 
stalwart  frame  of  man  and  of  beast ;  and 
before  life  is  extinct,  the  thunder-clap  rolls, 
in  funereal  echo,  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and 
from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  a  shout  were  pealed 
from  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  in  mockery  of 
the  helplessness  of  man,  and  in  triumph  over 
his  fall. 

A  subject  embracing  topics  like  these, 
connected  with  the  past  history  and  the 
present  condition  of  our  globe,  must  neces- 
sarily possess  an  exciting  interest ;  and  it 
is  strange  that,  in  our  language,  no  sepa- 
rate work  has  appeared,  in  which  the  gran^ 
truths  of  physieal  geography  are  illustrated 
and  explained.     From  our  youth  we  hare 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  the  earth,  or  its 
delineations,  as  mapped  into  regions,  from 
which  the  great  boundaries  of  nature  are 
effaced.     Empires  purchased  by  blood,  and 
held  by  force,  are,  in  the  political  geogra- 
phy with  which  we  are  familiar,  bounded  bj 
chains  of  custom-houses  and  barriers  efforts. 
Ambition  has  replaced  the  sea-line,  and  the 
river,  and  the  mountain  range,  with  frown- 
ing battlements,  cordons  of  troops  and  ra- 
pacious agents — parcelling  out  the   earth 
into  unnatural  divisions — forcing  its  popu- 
lation into  jarring  communities — severing 
the  ties  of  language  and  religion — breaking 
np  into  hostile  prineipisilities  the  fatherlands 
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of  nnited  hearts— extirpating  even  the  na- 
tive possessors  of  the  soil,  and  thus  treating 
intellectual  and  immortal  man  as  if  he  were 
but  the  property  and  the  tool  of  the  tyrant. 
Thus  founded  on  the  severance  of  nature's 
bonds,  thus  sustained  by  the  suspended 
sword,  thus  outlined  in  blood  still  crying 
for  vengeance,  the  geography  of  conquest, 
like  the  quicksands  of  the  ocean,  is  ever 
shifting  its  frontier,  ever  subject  to  the  in- 
roads of  avarice  and  ambition.  Taught  us 
in  our  youth,  taught  anew  in  our  manhood, 
and  requiring  to  be  taught  again  in  our  old 
age,  it  is  ever  associated  with  gigantic 
orime — nationally,  with  bloody  revolutions 
and  desolating  wars — individually,  with 
broken  hearts  and  bleeding  affections.  Did 
truths  like  these  require  confirmation,  we 
have  but  to  look  around  us  at  subverted  and 
tottering  thrones,  at  armies  routed  by  popu- 
lar union,  at  statesmen  precipitated  from 
the  helm,  and  princes  driven  into  exile. 

How  different  is  the  natural  geography  of 
our  globe — how  permanent  in  its  character, 
how  stable  in  its  boundaiies!  Gathered 
into  islands,  or  expanding  in  continents — 
sloping  to  the  sea  in  valleys,  or  rising  in  ta- 
ble-lands— washed  by  the  ocean,  or  bound- 
ed by  the  mountain  range,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  presents  one  great  phase  of  durabili- 
ty and  permanence,  looming  to  the  eye  a 
mighty  whole,  fresh  as  when  it  came  from 
its  Maker's  hand,  and  became  the  abode  of 
his  intellectual  creation.  The  destroyer  of 
animal  life,  the  destroyer  even  of  his  spe- 
cies, the  hand  of  man  has  not  been  able  to 
alter  even  the  expression  of  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  globe,  and  still  less  to  break 
one  of  the  smallest  bones  of  its  carpentry  of 
adamant.  He  may  have  turned  a  few  of  its 
streams  from  their  bed  ;  he  may  have  per- 
forated its  hills  of  rock  or  of  clay,  or  scratch- 
ed its  yielding  surface  with  his  lines  of  in- 
tercommunication ;  but  he  has  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  enchain  its  ocean,  or  precipitate 
even  the  slenderest  of  its  peaks  of  granite. 
There  the  great  globe  stands — unchanged 
by  man — such  as  it  was  seen  by  the  first  of 
his  race,  and  such  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
last — washed,  indeed,  by  the  waters  of  a 
mighty  deluge,  but  washed  only  from  the 
impurities  of  its  guilty  occupants.  In  scan- 
ning, therefore,  the  terraqueous  wonder,  the 
philosopher  takes  cognizance  only  of  the 
handiwork  of  its  Maker.  Neither  the 
cloud-capt  tower,  nor  the  gorgeous  palace, 
meet  the  intellectual  eye.  The  din  of  war 
and  the  tumnlt  of  contending  factions  are 
by  him  alike  imhetrd.     He  treads,  without 


interruption,  the  grassy  sayannab,  the  heath- 
covered  mountain,  and  the  barren  desert. 
He  encounters  no  spot  where  the  human 
worm  claims  the  perennial  right  of  pursuing 
its  slimy  course.  He  discovers  no  land  un- 
der the  canopy  of  heaven  where  man  may 
not  carve  a  niche  for  his  idol,  or  rear  a  tem- 
ple to  his  God. 

How  interesting,  then,  must  it  be  to 
study  such  a  structure — the  earth,  the  ocean, 
and  the  air  combined ;  to  escape  altogether 
from  the  works  and  ways  of  man  ;  to  go 
back  to  primsdval  times,  to  learn  how  its 
Maker  moulded  the  earth — how  he  wore 
down  the  primitive  mass  into  the  strata  of 
its  present  surface — how  he  deposited  in  its 
bowels  the  precious  materials  of  civiliza- 
tion— how  he  filled  it  with  races  of  living 
animals,  and  again  buried  them  in  its  deptlui| 
to  chronicle  the  steps  of  creative  power, — 
how  he  covered  its  surface  with  its  fruit- 
bearing  soil,  and  spread  out  the  waters  of 
the  deep  as  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
to  unite  into  one  brotherhood  the  different 
races  of  his  creatures,  and  to  bless  them  by 
the  interchange  of  their  produce  and  their 
affections. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  Mrs. 
SomerviUe  has  undertaken  to  teach  us  in  the 
very  interesting  work  which  we  propose  to 
analyze.  From  the  loftier  theme  of  physi- 
cal  astronomy  in  which  she  achieved  her 
maiden  reputation,  and  from  the  wide  and 
rich  field  of  the  physical  sciences,  whose 
^'  connexion"  she  traced  with  a  master's 
hand,  Mrs.  Somerville  has  descended  to 
the  humbler  though  not  less  important  sub- 
ject of  natural  or  physical  geography,  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  the  science,  as  well  as  from  its 
relation  to  our  sympathies  and  interests, 
that  she  will  command  a  wider  circle  of 
readers,  and  enjoy  the  *'  gratification"  so 
much  desired  by  herself,  ^'  of  making  the 
laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  govern- 
ed more  familiar  to  her  countrywomen." 

Mrs.  Somerville's  work  commences  with 
a  preliminary  chapter  on  geology,*  which  is 
introduced  by  the  following  brief  and  strik- 
ing notice  of  the  present  condition  and  past 
history  of  the  earth  : — 

**  The  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth 

*  In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  this  Arti- 
cle, we  have  followed  Mrs.  SomerviRe,  in  giving  a 
brief  and  popular  notice  of  the  different  formations 
which  compose  the  crost  of  the  earth ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  a  more  detailed  account  of  them,  particu- 
larly as  they  exist  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  ' 
in  this  MkhuU^  vol  v. 
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below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  tremendous 
desolation  burled  over  wide  regions  by  numerous 
fire-breathing  mountains,  show  that  man  is  re- 
moved but  a  few  miles  from  immense  lakes  or  seas 
of  liquid  fire.  The  very  shell  on  which  he  stands 
is  unstable  under  his  feet,  not  only  from  those  tem- 
porary convulsions  that  seem  to  shake  the  globe 
to  its  centre,  but  from  a  slow,  almost  impercept- 
ible elevation  in  some  places,  and  an  equally  gentle 
subsidence  in  others,  as  if  the  internal  molten  mat- 
ter were  subject  to  secular  tides,  now  heaving  and 
now  ebbing,  or  that  the  subjacent  rocks  were  iu 
one  place  expanded  and  in  another  contracted  by 
changes  of  temperature. 

**  The  earthquake  and  the  torrent — theaugtistand 
terrible  ministers  of  Almighty  power — have  torn  the 
■olid  earth,  and  opened  the  seals  of  the  most  aj^cient 
records  of  creation,  written  in  indelible  characters 
on  '  the  perpetual  hills  and  the  everlasting  momi- 
tains.'  There  we  read  of  the  changes  that  have 
brought  the  rude  mass  to  its  present  fair  state,  and 
of  the  myriads  of  beings  that  haveap])eared  on  this 
mortal  stage,  have  fulfilled  their  destinies^  and 
have  been  swept  from  existence  to  make  way  for 
new  races  which,  in  their  turn,  have  vanished  from 
the  scene  till  the  creation  of  man  completed  the 
glorious  work.  Who  shall  define  the  periods  of 
those  mornings  and  evenings  when  God  saw  that 
his  work  was  good?  and  who  shall  declare  the 
time  allotted  to  the  human  race,  when  the  genera- 
tions of  the  most  insignificant  insect  existed  for  un- 
numbered ages  ?  Yet  man  is  also  to  vanish  in  the 
ever-changing  course  of  events.  The  earth  is  to 
be  burnt  up,  and  the  elements  are  to  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat — to  be  again  reduced  to  chaos — possibly 
to  be  renovated  and  adorned  for  other  races  of  be- 
ings. These  stui)endous  changes  may  be  but  cy- 
cles in  those  great  laws  of  the  universe,  where  all 
is  variable  but  the  laws  themselves  and  He  who 
has  ordained  them." — Pp.  2, 3. 

The  yarions  substances  which  cotDpose 
the  earth,  exist  either  in  shapeless  masses, 
or  in  regular  strata,  horizontal  or  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
substances  extends  but  to  a  small  depth  be- 
neath the  surface ;  but  from  the  thickness 
and  extent  of  the  stratified  masses,  geolo- 
gists have  obtained  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  earth's  structure  to  the  depth  of  about 
ten  miles.  The  earth's  crust  consbts  of  plu- 
tonic  and  yolcanio  rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
of  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks,  deposited  by 
water,  and  of  metamorphio  rocks  also  de- 
posited by  water,  but  subsequently  crys- 
tallized by  heat.  The  plutonic  rocks,  namely 
the  granites  and  some  of  the  porphyries,  on 
which  no  fossil  remains  are  found,  were 
formed  under  high  pressure  in  the  earth's 
deepest  caverns,  and  subsequently  upheav- 
ed into  mountain  peaks  by  the  central 
foroes,  or  injected  in  a  fluid  state  into  the 
fissures  of  the  overlying  strata,  or  even 
into  the  crevices  of  a  more  ancient  granite. 


Volcanic  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  greeBStone, 
porphyry,  and  serpentine,  differ  widely 
from  the  plutonic  opes  in  their  natiire  and 
position..  They  contain  no  fossil  remains, 
and  are  generally  found  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  consisting  of  the  different  kinds 
of  strata  fused  by  the  internal  fire,  and  ex- 
hibiting much  variety  in  their  appearance 
and  structure,  owing  to  the  melted  matter 
haviog  been  cooled  under  different  condi- 
tions in  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

«*  TKere  seems,**  says  Mrs  SomerviJJe, "  scarce- 
ly to  have  been  any  age  of  the  world  in  which 
volcanic  eruptions  have  not  taken  place  in  some 
part  of  the  globe.  Lava  has  pierced  tb rough  eveiy 
description  of  rocks,  spread  over  the  surface  of  those 
existing  at  the  time,  filled  their  crevices,  and  flowed 
between  their  strata.  Ever  changing  its  place  of 
action,  it  has  burst  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as 
well  as  on  dry  land.  Enormous  quantities  of  sco- 
riae and  ashes  have  been  ejected  from  numbeiless 
craters,  and  have  formed  extensive  deiKwits  in  the 
sea,  in  lakes,  and  on  the  land,  in  which  are  imbed- 
ded the  remains  of  the  animal.^  and  vegetables  of 
the  epoch.  Some  of  these  deposits  have  become 
hard  rock,  others  remain  in  a  crumbling  state ;  and 
as  they  alternate  with  the  aqueous  strata  of  almost 
every  priod,  they  contain  the  fossils  of  all  the 
geological  epochs,  chiefly  fresh  and  salt  water  tes- 
taceae.'* — P.  5. 

The  mctamorphic  rocks,  according  to  Mr. 
Lycll,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  claj 
slate,  and  statuary  marble,  &o.,  have  been 
deposited  in  regular  sedimentary  beds,  near 
the  plutonic  rocks,  by  the  heat  of  which 
they  have  been  greatly  altered,  and  subse- 
quently crystallized  in  cooling,  without  los- 
ing their  character  of  stratified  deposits. 
Those  rocks  which  contain  no  organic  re- 
mains sometimes  lie  in  horizontal  beds,  but 
are  generally  inclined  at  all  angles,  and 
form  some  of  our  highest  mountains  and  ta- 
ble-lands. 

The  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks  have  been 
all  formed  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  lakes, 
by  the  debris  of  the  land,  carried  into  them 
by  streams  and  rivers.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  sandstone  or  clayey  rocks,  and  of  calca- 
reous rocks,  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Indurated  by  internal 
heat,  and  subsequently  elevated  by  internal 
forces,  the  aqueous  rocks  formed  three  great 
classes,  which,  commencing  from  below, 
have  been  named  the  primary  and  secondo" 
ry  fossiliferous  formation,  and  the  tertiary 
formation. 

The  Primary  formation,  consisting  of 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  still  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  ripples  of  the  wave, 
have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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very  deep  ocean,  and  contain  only  the  re- 
mains of  marine  animals.  They  have  been 
snbdivided  into  the  Cambrian,  and  the  lower 
and  upper  Silurian  systems.  There  are  no 
organio  remains  in  the  'Cambrian  rocks, 
which  are  sometimes  many  thousand  yards 
thick,  but  they  abound  in  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem, increasing  as  we  ascend  in  the  series. 
Shcil-fish,  and  crinoidca  or  stone  lilies,  tri- 
lobites,  and  sometimes  true  fishes,  arc  found 
in  the  lower  series ;  and  in  the  ilpper,  sea- 
shells  of  every  order,  with  crinoidca,  corals, 
Bea-weeds,  a  few  land  plants,  and  sauroid 
fishes,  the  principal  vertebrated  animals 
that  occur  in  these  early  formations.  While 
the  Silurian  rocks  were  being  deposited,  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  our  globe  was  un- 
der water.  Lands  and  islands  had  begun 
to  emerge  from  it,  and  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, insular  and  submarine,  marked  the 
close  of  the  period. 

During  the  great  geological  period  which 
succeeded,  the  Secondary  fossilifcrous  stra- 
ta, forming  the  present  High  Land  of  Eu- 
rope, were  deposited  at  the  Dottom  of  a  sea, 
by  the  streams  and  rivers  which  entered  it. 
Iliis  interesting  series  consists,  reckoning  up- 
wards, of  the  Devonian,  or  old  red  sandstofie 
rocki^the  carboniferous  or  coal  strata^  iheper- 
fRJan  or  magnesian  limestone  rocks,  the  trias- 
nc  or  new  red  tandainne  rocks,  the  Jurassic 
or  ooUie  rocks,  and  the  cretaceous  strata. 

The  Devofdan  rocks,  sometimes  ten  thou- 
sand feet  thick,  consist  of  dark  red  and 
other  sandstone,  marls,  coralline  limestones, 
conglomerates;  &c.,  contain  sauroid  fishes  of 
gigantic  size,  and  others,  some  with  osseous 
shields,  and  some  with  wing-like  appendages. 

During  a  long  period  of  great  tranquil- 
lity, which  followed  the  deposition  of  the 
Devonian  rocks,  tropical  forests,  and  jun- 
gles of  exuberant  growth,  covered  the  lands 
and  islands  which  had  sprung  from  the 
deep.  Submerged  by  inroads  of  the  sea,  or 
carried  down  by  land-fioods,  the  plants  of 
that  period  were  deposited  in  estuaries, 
with  the  sand  and  mud  whi  )h  accompanied 
them,  and  formed  the  carboniferous  strata 
which  lie  above  the  Devonian  rocks. 

The  Carboniferous  system  is  composed  of 
countless  layers  of  various  substances,  filled 
with  an  enormous  quantity  of  fossil  land 
plants,  intermixed  with  beds  of  coal.  Up- 
wards of  300  fossil  plants  have  been  collect- 
ed, with  their  seeds  and  fruits,  among 
which  ferns,  some  of  which  have  been  40  or 
50  feet  high,  predominate.  Hugo  forest 
trees — the  pine  and  the  fir — equisctaceous 
plants  of  gigantic  magnitude,  and  tropical 


club  mosses,  occur  in  the  shale.  In  the 
mountain  limestone  of  this  group,  which  is 
sometimes  nine  hundred  feet  thick,  crinoi- 
dca, marine  testacea,  and  corals,  are  found 
in  abundance.  The  strata  of  coal  had  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  earthquakes  which 
prevailed  during  this  period. 

The  Permian  rocks  or  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, which  overlie  the  coal  measures,  oon« 
sist  of  conglomerates,  gypsum,  sandstone, 
marl,  &o. ;  but  its  leading  feature  is  a  yellow 
limestone  rock,  called  Dolomite  when  gra- 
nular, and  containing  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
The  earlier  Flora  and  Fauna  begin  to  disap- 
pear, and  peculiar  ones  take  their  place. 
Two  species  of  saurian  reptiles  mark  a  new 
creation  of  animal  life. 

The  Triassic,  or  new  red  sandstone  sys- 
tem, consists  of  red  marls,  rock-salt,  and 
sandstones,  produced  by  the  disintegration 
of  metamorphic  slate  and  porphyritic  trap. 
This  formation  is  in  England  singularly 
rich  in  rock-salt^  which,  with  beds  of  gyp- 
sum and  marl,  is  sometimes  six  hundred 
feet  thick.  The  Miisselkalk^  a  member  of 
this  series,  and  full  of  organic  remains,  is 
wanting  in  England,  but  exists  in  Germany. 
Gigantic /rcg5,  have  left  their  foot-prints  on 
the  roaks,  and  no  fewer  than  forty-seven 
genera  of  fossils,  shells,  cartilaginous  fish, 
encrinites,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the  Ger- 
man trias. 

The  Jurassic  or  Oolite  rocks — sands, 
sandstones,  marls,  clays,  and  limestones, 
were  deposited  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth, 
during  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  The 
European  ocean  deposited  beds  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  marine  shells  and  corals : 
— Belemnites  and  ammonites,  from  an  inch 
in  size  to  that  of  a  cart-wheel,  were  entomb- 
ed in  myriads — forests  of  crino idea  flourish- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  oolite,  and  en- 
crinites in  millions  were  embedded  in  the 
cnchoreal  shell  marble,  which  forms  sudi 
extensive  tracks  throughout  Europe.  Not 
one  of  the  fossil  fish,  which  are  numerous, 
exist  at  the  present  day.  Ferns,  cycadese, 
and  the  pandanae  or  screw-pine,  occur  in 
this  formation. 

"  The  new  lands,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville, "  that 
were  scattered  in  the  ocean  of  the  oolitic  period 
were  drained  by  rivers,  and  inhabited  by  huge  cro- 
codiles and  saurian  reptiles  of  gigantic  size,  mostly 
of  extinct  genera.  The  crocodiles  came  nearest  to 
modern  reptiles,  but  the  others,  though  bearing  a 
remote  similitude  in  general  structure  to  livmg 
forms,  were  quite  anomalous,  combining  in  one 
the  structure  of  various  distinct  creatures,  and  so 
monstrous  that  they  must  have  been  more  like  the 
visions  of  a  troubled  dream  than  things  of  real 
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;  ;el  in  oiganizatioo  a  few  of  them  cami 
nearer  to  the  type  of  living  mamniHlia  tban  an; 
existing  reptiles  do.  Some  of  ibese  saiirians  hai 
lived  in  Ibe  vrater,  otherB  were  unpbibious,  ani 
the  Tatioue  specie!  of  one  genus  eren  liad  wing 
like  a  bat,  and  fed  on  insecls.  Then  were  boll 
herbiTorouB  and  preduceous  tanrians,  and  Iron 
their  size  and  aimifrib  Ibey  must  have  been  for 
midable  enemies,  Besldef  the  nnmbera  depositei 
are  so  great  that  they  must  bare  RwariDed  for  sgei 
ID  Ibe  estuaries  and  shaltotv  seas  of  ibe  period 
egpecially  in  ibe  Jias,  a  marioe  slratum  oi  c>ay  lb 
'lowest  of  Ibe  ooliie  series,  Tbey  gradually  de 
dined  towards  ibe  end  of  Ibe  secondary  fosailife 
lous  epoch,  but  as  a  class  Ibey  lived  in  all  subae 

Sienl  eiaa,  and  still  exist  in  tropical  coantries 
Ibougb  tbe  species  are  very  difleienl  from  Ibei 
ancient  congeners,  TortoJMS  of  various  kindi 
wore  containporarf  with  the  sauHaoi,  also  a  fami 
]y  tbat  siill  eiisiF.  In  ibe  Slonelield  slale,  a  slra 
turn  of  the  lower  ootiiic  group,  ihere  are  the  re 
mainsof  insects;  and  ibebones  of  two  small  quad 
rnpeds  bare  been  found  there  belonging  to  iht 


malsat  tbe  present  time  is  conlined  lo  New  Hoi 
land.  South  America,  and  as  far  north  asPennsyl, 
ranis  at  least.  Tbe  great  changes  in  animal  lift 
during  this  period  were  iiidicaliona  of  the  succes 
•ive  alterations  that  had  taken  place  on  ihe  eailb'i 
lurface."— Pp,  15,  1«. 

The  CretaceoM  formation,  consisting  ol 
clay,  green,  &nd  iron  sands,  bluo  limestone. 
and  chalk,  derives  its  name  from  the  prO' 
dominance  of  the  last  substance  in  England 
,  and  other  countries,  though  it  is  actuallj 
wKnting  in  some  localities  nherc  the  olhei 
stTata  ooBor.  The  VVedden  clay,  the  loW' 
est  member  of  this  formation,  is  of  fresl 
water  origin,  and  contains  the  Portland 
fossil  forestjWithfenisandAuracarian  pines. 
and  plants  allied  to  the  tropical  zamiasand 
cycadeot.  Tortoiaoa  and  saurians  swarmed 
in  ita  lakes  and  esttmriea,  and  fish  and  wad- 
ing birds  also  occur  in  the  Wealden  ulay 
The  chalk  above  it  abounds  in  marine  fos- 
sils, tartles,  corals,  and  marine  shells.  The 
ooloBsal  sauriana  are  few  in  number,  bat  a 
gigantio  animal  between  the  living  Monitot 
and  Ignana,  lived  at  this  time. 

Old  things  were  now  passing  away,  and 
all  things  necoming  new.  Wc  approach 
things  as  they  are.  Old  life  is  extinct  as 
if  by  a  magic  stroke,  and  new  life  springs 
up  around  ns.  The  great  features  of  the 
«arth  arc  blocked  out.  The  master-hand 
is  now  at  work,  to  lay  on  Ihe  drapery,  and 
to  bring  out  the  permanent  expression  of 
his  handiwork.  The  Urliarj/  strata  were 
deposited  in  the  basins  aud  hollows  of  the 
previously  existing  crust  of  the  globo,  and 
tikODgh  frequently  of  enormona  thi^neu  _ 


ztent,  they  occur  in  irregular  traotti. 
Siooene,  Meiooene,  aud  the  Pleioeene, 
a  of  this  formation,  containing  ebella 
Dg  teas  or  more  from  thoso  which  now 
generally  lie  horizontally  in  the  loeal- 
wbere  they  were  deposited,  tbongh 
are  frequently  found  heaved  np  on 
auks  of  mountain  chains,  as  on  thfl 
and  Apennines.  The  giganlic  reptileji 
in  preceding  formations  had  nearly 
scared,  and  terrestrial  mammalia  now 
icd  the  land.  The  remains  of  marino 
latia  have  also  been  Found  at  great  ele- 
18  in  tbe  tertiary  formation,  and  like- 
;hoBe  of  extinct  species  of  birds  allied 
I  owl,  the  bunard,  the  quail,  and  the 
r.  During  the  tertiary  period,  the 
le  passed  from  a  tropical  to  an  arctio 
iwing  to  the  additional  elevation  of  the 
and  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of 
icwas  covered  by  an  ocean  full  of  float- 
it.  Towards  the  close,  however,  of 
leiocene  period,  tbe  bed  of  the  gladal 
was  upheaved,  and  the  continent  of 
le  assumed  nearly  the  same  form  and 
;e  which  it  now  possesses. 

le  thicknessof  the  fossil iFerousalrala,'* says 
bor, "  up  lo  Ibe  end<if  tbe  leiliary  formation, 
en  estimated  at  abnul  seven  or  eight  miles  ; 
ihe  lime  reqiiisire  for  ibeir  deposition  must 
jen  Immense.  Every  river  carnes  down  mud, 
IT  grave)  lo  tbe  sea ;  the  Ganges  brings  mora 
30,000  cuhrc  feel  of  mud  every  hour,  the 
'  River  in  China  2,000,000,  and  ibe  MJssie- 
lill  more;  yet,  nolwiibuLinding  these  great 
9,  Ibe  Italian  hydrograjjher,  Manfredi,  has 
eJ  tbat,  if  ihe  sediment  of  all  ibe  rivera  on 
ibe  were  spread  equally  ever  ibe  hoUon:)  of 
an,  it  would  require  1000  years  lo  raise  its 
e  foot;  so  at  that  rale  it  would  require 
100  j'earslo  raise  ibe  bed  of  the  ocean  alone 
j^ht  nearly  equal  lo  the  thickness  of  the 
eroua  strala,  or  Mven  miles  and  a  half,  not 
account  of  tbe  waste  nf  tbe  coasts  by  ihesea 
but  if  tbe  whole  globe  be  considered, 
of  tbe  bollom  of  Ibe  sea  only,  ibe  lime 
be  nearlv  four  limes  asgieai,  even  sup|>os- 
mueb  alluvium  to  be  deposited  uniformly 
ilh  regard  to  time  and  place,  which  it  never 
sides,  in  various  places  the  strata  have  been 
tan  once  carried  lo  tbe  bottom  of  theoceao, 
■in  raised  above  ils  surface  by  subterranean 
tel  many  ages,  so  thai  Ihe  whole  period 
e  beginning  of  these  primary-  foiwiliferoua 
■)  the  preseril  day  roust  be  greal  be)'ond 
tion,  and  only  bears  comparison  with  the 
mical  cycles,  as  mlKbt  natiirally  be  expecl- 
eartb  being  without  doubt  of  the  same  an- 
with  tbe  other  bodies  of  ibe  solar  sy stem. 
hen  shall  wa  say  if  tbe  lime  be  included 
he  granitic,  melamnrphic,  and  recent  series 
d  in  forming }  Tbeie  great  periods  of 
.jrreapood  wobderlully  with   the  gradual 
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inerease  of  animal  life  and  the  aaccessiva  creation 
and  extinction  of  namberlesa  onlere  of  bein^,  and 
with  the  incredible  quantity  of  or^fanic  remaina 
buried  in  the  crast  of  the  earth  in  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

**  Every  great  geological  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  strata  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  race  of  beings,  and  ihe  i^radual  extinction  of 
those  that  had  previously  existed,  their  structure 
and  habits  being  no  longer  fitted  for  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  chants  had  placed 
them.  The  change,  however,  never  was  abrupt, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and 
it  may  he  observed  that,  aithouKh  the  mammalia 
came  last,  there  is  no  proof  of  progressive  de- 
velopment, for  animals  and  plants  of  high  organi- 
zation appeared  among  the  earliest  of  their  kind.*' 
—Pp.  i7,  28. 


"  Sucli,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  con- 
oluding  her  Geological  chapter,  ''  is  the 
marvelloas  history  laid  open  to  us  on  tho 
earth's  surface.  Sarely  it  is  not  tho  heavens 
only  that  declare  the  glory  of  God — the 
earth  also  proclaims  his  handiwork."* 

Having  described  the  formations  which 
compose   the   superficial  envelope  of  the 
earth,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  form  of  the  High  Lands  of  the  Great 
Continent,  which  embraces  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa — a  whole  hemisphere  nearly  of 
the  globe.     The  dry  land  in  both  hemi- 
spheres has  an  area  of  nearly  thirty-eight 
millions  of  square  miles.     No  fewer  than 
twenty-four  millions  are  contained  in  the 
great  continent  of  the  Old  World,  eleven 
millions   in  America,   and   scarcely   three 
millions  in  Australia  and  its  islands.     Af- 
rica is  three  times,  and  Asia  more  than 
twelve  times  larger  than  Europe.     Owing 
to  the  number  of  inland  seas,  the  maritime 
coast  of  Europe  is  greater  compared  with 
its  size  than  that  of  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world.     It  stretches  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  Straits  of  Waygatz  in 
the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Strait  of  Caffa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sea  of  Azoff.     The  coast  of 
Asia  extends  to  the  length  of  thirty- three 
thousand  miles,  and  that  of  Africa  to  six- 
teen thousand.     The  whole  continent   of 
America  has  a  sea-line  of  thirty-one  thou- 
sand miles.     The  ratio  of  the  number  of 
linear  miles  in  the  coast  to  that' of  square 
miles  in  the  area  is,  for  Europe  164,  Ameri- 
ca 359,  Asia  376,  and  Africa  530. 

Referring  our  readers  for  an  account  of 
the  High  Lands  of  the  Great  Continent  to 
our  review  of  Humboldt's  Researches  in 

*See  Bergfaaw  and  Johnson's  Pkytical  Alias, 
G»^,  Plates  t  Va  YllL  and  X. 


Central  Asia,  and  to  our  notice  of  EHie  de 
Beaumont^s  ^'  Systems  of  Mountain  Chains 
according  to  their  age,"*  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  very  cursory  notice  of  this 
part  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  work.    The  Great 
Continent  has  taken  its  general  form  from 
a  belt  of  mountains  and  extensive  table- 
lands, lying   between  the  38th  and  65tk 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  stretching  from 
the   coasts   of    Barbary  and    Portugal  to 
Behring's  Straits  at  the  extremity  of  Asia. 
An  immense  plain,  nearly  on  a  dead  level. 
lies  to  the  north  of  this  belt,  interrupted 
only  by  the  mountiain  systems  of  Scandina- 
via and  Britain,  and  the  low  chain  of  the 
Urals.     The  lands  to  tho  south  of  the  belt, 
including  the  fertile  plains  between  the  In- 
dus and  tho  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  barren 
wastes  betwen  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  foot 
of  the  Atlas  mountains,  are  marked  with  but 
a  few  mountain  systems  of  any  considera- 
ble elevation    ana   extent.     The  immense 
mountain  zone  of  the  Great  Continent  com- 
mences in  the  west  about  the  Atlas  and 
Spanish  mountains,  which  must  have  been 
once  united,  raising  their  granite  peaks  in 
Africa  to  the  height  of  15,000,  and  in  Spain 
to  7,300  foet.     It  crosses   Franoe  at  the 
height  of  6,000  feet  in  Auvergne  and  among 
the  Cevennes,  carrying  its  principal  crest  to 
an  altitude  of  14,000  feet  in  thj  Alps,  and 
throwing  out,   as   outlying  members,  the 
Apennines,  the  Calabrian  chain,  and   the 
mountains  of  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Southern 
Turkey.     The  Alpine  range  divides  itself 
at  the  Great  Glockner  into  the  two  branches 
of  the  Noric  and  the  Camic  Alps.     The 
last  of  these,  or  the  principal  branch,  sepa- 
rates the  Tyrol  and  Upper  Carinthia  from 
the  Venetian  States,  ana  taking  the  name 
of  the  Julian  Alps  at  Mount  Terglou,  10,- 
000  feet  high,  it  joins  the  eastern  Alps  at 
Balkan,  the  central  ridge  of  which  rises  at 
once  into    a  wall    4,000  feet  high,  and 
^<  everywhere  rent  by  terrific  fissures  across 
the  chains  and  table-lands,  so  deep   and 
narrow  that  daylieht  is  almost  excluded." 
In  speaking  of  tne  Alpine  valleys,  Mrs. 
Somerville  gives  the  following  notice  of  the 
glaciers  which  they  contain  : — 


**  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  ice  in  the  Alps ;  it  is  said,  however,  that,  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Grisous,  there  are 
1509  square  miles  of  ice  in  the  Alpine  range,  from 
eighty  to  six  hundred  feet  thick.  Some  glaciers 
have  been  permanent  and  stationary  in  the  Alps 

*See  Berghaus  and  Johnson's   PhwUal  AOas 
Plates  IL  IIL  V.  and  VL 
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time  immemorial,  while  others  now  occupy  ground  terminated  bj  a  table-land,  wbich   main- 

formerly  bearing  corn  or  covered  with  trees,  which  tains    an  altitude   of  4,500  feet    for   100 

the  irresistible  force  of  the^ice  has  swept  away,  ^^.j^^  „     ^  g^^^^^  ^^  ^^  a     „g  leagues 
These  ice  rivers,  formed  on  the  snow-clad  summits     ^y  .i .  .  •  j  u    At    o        -d 

pf  the  mountains,  fill  the  hollows  and  high  ^al-  ^/  *^^«  ^*^g®  ^«  occupied  by  the  Snae  Braen, 

leys,  hang  on  the  declivities,  or  descend  by  their  '^«  greatest  mass  of  perpetual  snow    OfMf 

weight  through  the  transverse  valleys  to  the  plains,  glaciers  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
where  they  are  cut  short  by  the  increased  tempera-       As  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 

ture,  and  deposit  those  accumulations  of  rocks  and  land,  Faroe,  and  the  north -eastern  parts  of 

rubbish,  called  moraines,  which  had  fallen  upon  Iceland,  have  the  same  general  character 

them  from  the  heights  above.    In  the  Alps  the  and  direction  as  the  Scandinavian  range, 

|lac.ers  move  a  the  rate  of  frorn  twelve  to  twenty-  .  supposed  to  have  been  elevated  at 

five  feet  annually,  and,  as  in  rivers,  the  motion  is  "J'         o^y^'^j^^^  «v  u»to  t/^vu  ««^t»v^^^  »« 

most  rapid  in  the  centre.    They  advance  or  retreat  }^^  sanae  time  and  by  the  same  forces  acting 

according  to  the  mildness  or  sevelrityot  the  season,  in  parallel  lines,  and  have  therefore  been 

but  they  have  been  subject  to  cycles  of  unknown  placed  in   the  same  system.     The   Faroe 

duration.    From  the  moraines,  as  well  as  the  striss  Islands,  to  the  west  of  Norway,  rise  imme- 

engraven  on  the  rocks  over  which  they  have  diately  into  a  lofty  table-land  2,000  feet 

passed,  M.  Agassiz  has  ascertained  that  the  val-  ^^^^^  the  sea,  and  are  bounded  by  precipi- 

ley  of  Cbamouni  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a  .^ ».ij>       t'  .  „^„^  i„:„„  l^«*— ««^  p;*^  -«^ 

glicier  that  had  moved  towaitls  the  Coi  di  Balme.  l^^^f  ^^  jf  5  "^?°  ^l^  between  56  and 

A  moraine  2000  feet  above  the  Rhone  at  St.  ^^i^  ^^  latitude,  mdudinff  the  south  of 

Maurice  shows  that  at  a  remote  period  glacien^  Sweden,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  the  west  coast 

bad  covered  Switzerland  to  the  height  of  2155  of  Greenland,  the  Crust  of  the  earth  is  ^a^^K- 

feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  ally  sinking  beneath  its  former  levels  while 

«*  Their  increase  is  now  limited  by  various  cir-  the   coast    of    Norway,   from    Solvitaberg 

curastances-as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  northward  to  Lapland,  where  the  elevation 

which  IS  always  above  the  freezing-point  m  those  .    ^«„4.^„x   i.  «•„;«„  ^#  #j.^  w./-*  ^r  /•^«  /u-# 

latitudes ;  excessive  evaporation  ;  Ld  blasts  of  !«  g^^f  «8^,  ts  rismgatthe  r^e  of  four  feet 

hot  air.  which  occur  at  all  heights,  in  the  night  as  «^  ^'^  ^^t"!?  ^*'"'*/     ^^®:  ^^^^^r^^^  ^^ 

well  as  in  the  day,  from  some  unknown  cause,  ©ven  the  following  interesting  notice  of  the 

They  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  but  have  been  mountains  of  our  own  country,  as  part  of 

observed  also  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Andes.    Be-  the  Scandinavian   system,  but  which,  we 

sides,  the  greater  quantity  of  snow  in  the  higher  trust,  are  neither  sinking  nor  rising  like 

Alps  the  lower  is  the  glacier  forced  into  the  gome  of  its  other  portions, 
plains." — Pp.  61,  52.*  ^ 

«  The  rocky  islands  of  Zetland  and  thofe  of 

Passing  over  the  lofty  range  of  the  Can-  Orkney  form  part  of  the  mountain  system  of 

casus,  extending  700  miles   between   the  Scotland :  the  Orkney  islands  have  evidently  been 

Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  rising  to  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland  Firth, 

the  height  of  nearly  17,796  feet  in  the  El-  Th  ^'l^orth  weste"r!f  To7s^otClLTtatl'*T'1i 

brouz  pthe    Russian    mountains,    whose  fror/'oooTolooe  fCt  high,  whi^ch  ends  abmp'uy 

highest  point   IS    14,600  feet;--tho  great  j^  the  sea,  covered  with  heath,  peat-mosses,  and 

oriental  table-land  of  Thibet  and  its  moun-  pasture.    The  general  direction  of  the    Scottish 

tains — as  sufficiently  described  in  our  arti-  mountains,  like  those  of  Scandinavia,  is  from 

de  on  Central  Asia,  already  referred  to,  north-east  to  south-west,  divided  by  a  long  hne  of 

we  come  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  work  be-  'akes  in  the  same  direction,  extending  from  the 

fore  us,  in  which  iMrs.  SomerviUe  treats  of  ^T^-^"^^  completely  across  the  island  to  sooth 

*k«   <.»J.^»^«*«^  «»/%n,>4»;«i    o^«»^».«    ^f  *i,^  of  the  island  of  Mull.    Lakes  of  the  most  pictur- 

tne  secondary  mountain    systems   of  the  «„„„«  k««.^u,  oKr>.i«^  «r»^»»  fk-.  c«-..#-  u  *^ 

^       .    ^     ..*'     .  •'.  'xi-     xi_  esque  beamy  aoouna  among  the  Scottish  moun- 

Great  Continent,   commencing    with    the  i^ins.    The  Grampian  hilU  with  their  offsets  and 

Scandinavian  system,   which       has  been  gome  low  ranges,  fill  the  greater  i»rt  of  Scotland 

compared    to   a  great  wave  which,   after  north  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth.    Ben  Nevis,  only 

rising  gradually  from  the  east  and  forming  4,374  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  hill  in  the 

a  crest  (8,412  feet  high),  falls  perpcndicu-  British  islands. 


.    ..    T.  1      o     ''''^^^  **  ?u  ^"^  ^''^^.  ^^"i  the  midland  and  southern  counties  are  not  inferior 

m  the  Polar  Sea.     The  southern  portion  of  either  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  the  excellence  of 

it  is  150  miles  broad  ;   and  at  the  distance  the  husbandry.    To  the  west  the  counUy  is  wildly 

of  360  miles  from  Cape  Lindesnacs,  '^  the  picturesque ;  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  penetrated 

mountain   forms   a  single   elevated  mass,  f>y  the  sea,  which  is  covered  with  islands,  bears 

a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Norway. 

•  See  Berghaus  and  Johnson's  Physical  AUas,  **  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hebrides 

QtUogy,  Plate  IV.  formed  part  of  the  mainland  at  some  remote  geo- 
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logical  period,  lince  Ihej  follow  the  direction  of  Kirered  bj  mow  in  winter.    The  Rnnip  of  Sinai 

the  mouiitniii  syBlem  in  two  parallel  lines  of  ni|;-  is  full   of  spring  and  Terdant.    At  ile  northern 

gednml  i<npnsingaBpecl,nevereXceeding  the  heighi  enremilf  ties  the  deeert  of  EI  Teh,  sevenly  tnilea 

of  3,200   Frel      The  undulalins  couiilry  on  the  long  and   thirty  broftd,   in   which   Ihe   Israelilefl 

borders  of  Scotland  becomfs  biebeT  in  the  ^est  of  wandered  forty  years.    It  is  covered  with  long 

England  and  Norlb  Walen,  where  the  billfl  are  ranges  of  high  rock,   of  most   repnlsive  aspect, 

wild,  bal  the  rallera  are  cullivared  like  a  grnden.  rem  inio  deep  clefis  only  a  few  feet  wide,  hemmed 

and  Ihe  Bnglmli  lake  scenery  is  d(  the  tnoel  gentle  in  by  walls  of  rock,  son^eiimes  1000  feel  high, 

beauty,  ^  like  the  deserted  alreeli  of  a  Cyclopean  town.   The 

"  Ever^een  Ireland  is  ntostly  a  moaciiainous  whole  of  Arabia  Peirea — Edom  of  the  sacred 

country,  and  opposes  to  the  AllaT)tic  storms  an  writers — presents  a  acene  of  uppalling  desolation 

Iron-bound  coaul  of  the  wildest  aspect;   but  it  is  completely  fullifling  the  dennneialion  of  piopbe- 

rich  in  arable  land  and  pasture,  and  it  possesses  cy."^ — -Pp.  I0i-J08. 
the  most  pictufesqae  lake-scenery ;  indeed,  fresh 

water  lakes  in  the  mounlain  valleys,  so  peenliarly         The    raonotaina    of    LebaDOn    beg^B    at 

characterisfic  of  the  European  system,  are  the  Motint  CaTinB,  whii^  rises  in  a  single  peak 

giMi  ornament  of  jbe  High  Land,  in  Britain.  f.^^  tho  aea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontoi, 

"  Various  parts  of  the  British  islands  were  dry  »„  tL„T.„:_t.,'  *.7  nnnc.  •  tj,..._'»-.»nti. 
land  while  mZ  of  the  continent  ol  Europe  wm  to  the  height  of  7,00afeet.  Running  sonUi 
yetbelowthe  ancient  ocean.  The  high  iknd  ol  and  twenlymUoa  inland.in  »ch«n  of  pests 
Lammermuir,  the  Grair>piaii  hills  in  Scotland,  and  "tich  reaches  a  height  of  43p  feet,  to  the 
Ihoee  of  Cumberland  in  England,  were  raised  soaroos  of  the  Jordan,  it  divides  into  two 
before  the  Alps  had  begttri  to  appear  above  the  parallelbrancbcsboundingthc  fertile  plains 
waves.  In  general  ail  the  highest  parts  of  the  of  Cffllo-Syria,  near  Beka,  whioh  contaios 
Sritiib  monnlalns  are  of  granite  and  stratified  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  and  terminatoB  a  few 
cryslaliine  rocks.  The  pnmaryfoMjIiterous  strata  ^n^g  „„rtb  of  Ancient  Tyre.  The  Anti- 
area  (  immense  tbickaess  in  Cumberland  and  in  j .,  x.  ■  ■  ^  >«  ,  u 
the  north  of  Wales,  and  the  old  red  sandstone.  ^•^''"7'  ^cgmn.ng  at  Monnt  Hermon 
many  hundred  feet  thick,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  9.0^0  ^et  high,  mnB  thron^b  Palestine  till 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Grampians.  The  coal-  it  disappearfl  in  the  rocky  ndgcs  of  the  Si- 
Blraia  are  developed  on  a  great  scale  in  the  south  nai  desert.  The  following  description  of  a 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  exam-  region  asHOoiated  with  our  highest  interests 
pies  of  every  formation,  wilh  one  eiception  are  „-Ji  be  gratifying  to  the  Christian  reader : 
to  be  found  m  these  islands.    Volcanic  fires  bad 

been  very  active  in  early  times,  and  nowhere  is       ■■  The  valleys  and  plains  of  Syria  ai«  full  of 

the  columnar  structure  more  beautifully  eihibiled  rich  vegetable  mould,  particularly  the  plain  of  Da- 

than  in  Fingal'e  Cave  and  the  Storr  of  Skye  in  mascus,  which  is  brilliantly  verdant,  though  sur- 

the  Hebrides  J  and   in  the  north  of  Ireland  a  base  rounded  by  deserts,  the  barren  uniformity  of  which 

of  800  square  miles  of  mica  slate  is  covered  wilh  is  relieved  on  theeaxt  by  the  broken  columns  and 

volcanic   rocks,  which  end   on   the  coast  in  the  mined   temples  of    Palmyra  and   Tadmor.     The 

magnificfinl  columns  of  the  Giant's  Causeway." —  Assyrian  wilderness,  however,  is  not  everywhere 

Pp.  85-87.  alisolulely  barren.    In  the  sprin-ii-time  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin  but  vivid  verdure,  mixed  wilh  fragrant 

Passing  over  the  Uralian  chain  and  the  aromatic  herbs,  of  very  short  duration.    When 

Great  Northern  Plain,  wo  come  to  the  sixth  these  are  burnt  up,  the  unbounded  plains  resume 

chapter,  In  which  Mrs.  Soraerville  treats  ol  'heir  wonted  dreariness.    Tba  country,  high  and 

the  southern  Low  Lands  of  the  Groat  Con-  'o"-  becomes  more  banen  towards  the  Holy  Und, 
I. 1 .,. ■__    ^  (^j. — . 


here  some  of  the  mountains — as  Carmel, 

_       ,'  .          Ol     J       ■!. '    iL                    I  Hashan,  and  Tabor— are  Imturianily  wooded,  and 

mountains.     She  dcacribes  the  empire  of  ^^|        _„  ,„ti,^_  especially  the  valley  of 

China—the  Indo-Chinese    peninaula— the  ihe  Jordan,  which  has  the  appearance  of  pleasart- 

Slains   and  peninsula   of  Hiudostan — the  grounds,  with  groves  ol  wmxl  and  aromatic  plants, 

aland  of  Ceylon — tho  great  Indian  desert,  bnl  almost  in  a  stale  of  nature.    One  side  of  the 

about  400  miles  broad — tbo  peninsnla  of  Lakp  of  Galilee  is  savage;  on  the  other  there  are 

Arabia,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Syria,  g^nlle  hills  and  wild  romantic  vales,  adorned  wilb 

On  the  Northern  side  of  the  granite  ranges  P^m-t'ees.  olives  and  syconjores_a  scene  of  calm 

e  .     V-    f  1-      —1.       ii    1  VI    1     J    ■  soitnre  and  pastoral  beauty.    Jerusalem  stands 

of  Arabia  Fein,  where  the  table-land  nses  ^,„  „  ^^i^-     ^^^"eompassed  by  sever*  stony  monn- 

to  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,   Mrs.  Somer-  laj^,,   „ii,i  ^nd  desolate.     The   greater   part  of 

ville  mentions  a  track  of  sand,  so  extremely  Syria  is  a  desert  compared  with  its  ancient  slale. 

loose  and  fino  in  its  grain,  Ihal  a  plammel  Mussulman  rule  has  bligiilcd  this  fair  region,  once 

wos  sunit  in  it  by  Barm  Wnde  to  the  d^th  flowing  wilh  milk  and  honey— the  land  of  pro- 

»/ 360/ee(  iDiiAoufredcAing  iAeftoHom.'  '"'"^-                 ,..,.-                 .       ,. 

.  "Farther  south  desolation  increases;  the  valleys 
"Jebel  Honsa,  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  Mosei  become  narrower,  the  hills  more  denuded  and  rug- 
received  tba  Ten   Commandments,  is  9,000  feel  ged,  till  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  their  dreary  aspect 
high,  sunonnikd  by  higher  mountains,  which  an  announces  the  approach  to  the  deseit 
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"  The  Talley  ot  tbe  Jorrinn  afibrda  the  most  re  wute,  prolonged  ekstvard  into  Uie  Atlftntio 
narbable  instance  known  of  the  deprewion  of  ihi  for  milcB  in  the  form  of  iand-banks,  and  io- 
knd  below  the  geifcral  surface  of  the  Rlobe.   Thii  terrapted  to  the  west  only  by  a  few  oaaea 
hollow,  which  eltends  from  Ihe  Gull  of  Accabat  _„  .  A,^  „.ii„„  -f  *!,.  n;1o 
on  the  Red  Sea  lo  the  bifun^lion  of  Lebanon,  ii  »"'*  *¥  ""^^"^  "^  *'^''  ^'^^- 
625  feet  below  Ihe  level  of  the  Medilertaoean  a  ,„  .      c.  u        ■      i 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  acrid  water,  of  thi         "  This  dewH,"  saya  Mre.  Somerrille, "  la  alter- 
Dead  Sea  have  a  deprwwion  of  1230  feel.     Th.  nately  scorched  by  heal  and  pinched  by  coid.   The 
lownesa  of  the  valley  had  been  observed  by  th.  "md  hlowa  from  ihe  east  nine  months  in   the 
Bomans.  who  |^ve  il  the   deacriplive  name  o  year.andat  theequinonesit  tiiehes  in  a  hurriMne. 
Ctelo-Syria,   '  Hollow  Syr^a.'      It   is  nbeolotelj  driving  the  aand  in  clouds  before  it.  producmg  ll» 
walled  in   by  mountains   between  the  Dead   Sei  darltneM  of  niiht  al  muldaT,  and  overwhelming 
and  Ubanon,  where  ii  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  milei  earavans  of  men  and  aninalB  in  common  deriruc- 
wide.  <ion.    Then  the  sand  is  heaped  op  in  waves  trtst 

••  A  shrinking  of  the   strata  must   hare  taker  ™ryinB  with  the  blast,  even  the  atmosphere  U  of 

place  along  ibis  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  s  '»'"*.  The  desolation  of  this  dreary  waste,  bonod- 

sndden  chanee  of  temperature,  or  perhapa  in  con  'ess  to  the  eye  as  the  ocean,  is  terrific  and  sublima 

Beqnence  of  some  o(  the  inlemal  prop*  aivinj  —the  dry  healed  air  is  like  a  rrfl  vapor,  the  selling 

way,  for  (he  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  not  the  onlj  bhO  seems  lo  be  a  volcanic  fire,  and  al  limes  the 

instance  of  a  dip  of  Ihe  soil  below  the  sea-level  hunung  wind  of  the  deserl  is  Ihe  hlaat  of  deMh. 

the  small  hiiier  lakes  on  the  Isthmns  of  Suei  ar«  There  ars  many  salt  lakes  lo  the  north,  and  eren 

cavities  of  ihe  same  kind,  as  well  as  the  Nalror  'he  aprrngs  are  of  briiie.;  thick  ificruslations  of  daz- 

Jakea  on  lbs  Libyan  desert  west  from  Ihe  delta  ol  '.''"S  mi  cover  the  ground,  and  Ihe  panic  lea  car- 

the  Nile  "— Pp   107-109  """  ''""  "y  whirlwinds,  flash  in  the  sun  like  dia- 
mnnds.  •  •  •  Sand  is  njil  the  only  character  of  the 

ThoCoiHimiitotAfric,6,000iDil,.lo»g.  l™n.  l«k.  ol  j^nl  .nd  low  b.,.  reek,  otmt 

ohapter,andi)ompIetesherdcBcnptionDfth(  ingect,  breaks  the  dread  silence,  not  a  Irrc  nor  a 

Great  Continent.  With  the  exception  of  the  shrub'is  to  be  seen  in  this  land  without  a  shadow. 

elOTated  region  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  Afri-  [n  the  zlare  of  noon  tbe  air  quivers  with  the  heat 

oa  is  divided  by  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  reflected  from  the  red  nand,  and  in  the  night  il  is 

into  two  patIrS  otily,  a  high  country  and  n  low.  chilled  in  a  clear  sky  aparkling  undera  boat  of  stare. 

A  table-land,  extensive  though  not  elovated,  Stranaely  but  beautifully  contrasted  with  these 

*»„„..;«=. II  c«  .!.«..,  Af!-.     »..!,!      i-ik  scorched  Boitudesis  ihenarrow  valltyof  theNile, 

Oconpiesall  Southern  Africa, reaehlngtO«ic  ,^^.        ,^^  ^^^,  ,^^   jq^o  ^^^l  in  emerald 

With  or  seventh  degree  of  north  latitnde.  ^„en,  with  its  blue  waters  foaming  in  rapid* 

To  the  north  of  the  Cape   the  land  risoE  among  wild  rocks,  or  quieily  spreading  in  a  calm 

6,000  feet  above  the  sea.     The  Komri,  oi  stream  amidst  fields  of  corn,  and  the  august  monu- 

Mouotains  of  the  Moon,  which  form  the  ments  of  paai  ages." — Pp.  llS-120. 
northern   boundary  of  the  great  plateau, 

have  never  yet  been  seen  by  any  European.  The  Amorioan  Continent,  nest  in  extent 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  very  high,  as  to  that  of  the  Old  World,  forms  tbe  subject 
they  supply  tbe  perennial  aonroes  of  the  of  the  neit^re  chapters  of  Mrs.Somerville'a 
Nile,  the  Sencgambia,  and  tho  Niger.  They  work.  It  is  9,000  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
extend  south  of  Abyssinia  at  one  end,  and  sists  of  two  great  peninsulas,  united  by  a 
at  the  other  they  join  the  High  Land  of  narrow  isthmus,  and  has  been  divided  into 
Senegambia,  and  pass  into  the  Kong  range,  South,  Central,  and  North  America,  all  cod- 
which,  running  for  1200  miles  behind  Da-  neotcd  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes,  ri- 
homey,  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  railing  almost  the  Himalayas  in  altiinde. 
Sierra  Leone.  The  Mountains  of  AI^Bsi-  and  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
nis,  and  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  within  the  arctic  to  nearly  the  antarctic 
have  granite  for  their  base,  which  is  gene-  nrcle.  South  America  is  about  4,550  miles 
rally  surmounted  by  vast  boriiontal  beds  of  long,  and  2,446  miles  wide  in  its  masimam 
sandstone,  with  limestone,  sohist,  and  con-  breadth,  between  Cape  Roque  on  the  At-  , 
glomerate.  In  Abyssinia  the  enormouB  flat  lantio,  and  Cape  Blanco  on  the  Pacific 
masses  of  sandfltone  on  the  mountain  tops  Ocean.  "  It  eonsists  of  three  moantain  sys- 
are  acecBsiblo  only  by  ladders,  or  by  steps  terns,  separated  by  the  basin  of  three  of  the 
oat  in  the  roch,  and  are  used  as  state  pri-  ^eatcst  rivers  in  the  world."  Tbe  Andes, 
sons.  North  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  commencing  with  the  "majestic  dark  mass  of 
lies  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  stretching  Cape  Horn,  runs  northward  along  the  west- 
800  miles  in  width  from  its  southern  margin,  :rn  coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  a 
and  lOUO  milca  long  between  the  Atlantic  nngle  narrow  chain,  descending  on  the  east 
•ad  the  Red  Sea.     It  ia  »  hideous  barren  to  the  vast  plains  extending  for  hundreds 
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of  miles  in  &  level  as  dead  end  as  nnintei 
rapted  «B  that  of  4be  ocean.  A  detaohe 
maanlain  systein  rises  in  Brazil  belveen  th 
Bio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Amaions ;  and  be 
twcen  the  latter  river  and  the  Orinoco,  lie 
the  mountain  sjstem  of  Parima  and  Gai 
ana.  The  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes  com 
menoes  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  enow-ol&i 
monntsin  6,000  feet  high,  descendiog  ii 
glaciers  to  the  narrow  bays  and  inlets  of  thi 
aea.  For  1000  miles  northward  to  the  for 
tteth  parallel  of  soath  latitude,  the  Paoifi' 
washes  the  verf  base  of  the  Patagonian  An 
des."  "  The  coast  itself  for  sixty  miles  I 
be|irt  bj  vails  of  rock,  which  slnli  into  ai 
anfathomable  depth,  torn  by  long  orevioei 
or  fiords  similar  to  those  in  the  Norwegiai 
shore,  ending  in  tremendous  glaciers,  whosi 
masses  falling  with  ft  crash  like  thander 
drive  the  sea  in  sweeping  breakers  throng! 
those  chasms.*'  Opposite  the  Chiloe  Archi- 
pelago foar  ma^ificent  volcanoes  blaze  oi 
the  Andes,  which,  on  enteriqg  Southert 
Chili,  retire  from  the  coast,  leaving  platni 
crossed  by  parallel  mountain  ranges  200C 
or  3000  feet  high.  The  Great  Cordillerg 
itself  runs  in  a  chain  twenty  miles  broad, 
with  a  mean  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  The 
mountain  tops  lie  nearly  horizontally,  sor- 
mounted  at  distant  intervals  by  K''Oups  ol 
points,  or  a  solitary  volcanic  cane  finely  re- 
lieved by  the  clear  blue  sky.  One  of  these, 
Descabeutdo,  or  "  the  Beheaded,"  is  12,102 
feet  high ;  and  behind  Valparaiso,  in  the 
centre  of  a  knot  of  monatains,  the  iuai^nifi- 
oent  volcano  of  Aconcagua  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  33,000  feet !  In  central  Chili,  no 
rain  falli  for  nine  montka  in  the  year.  In 
Sontnem  Chili,  rain  falla  on/y  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  The  Peruvian  Andes  com- 
mence aboDt  24°  of  south  latitude.  They 
are  separated  for  1350  miles  from  the  Pa- 
cific by  a  sandy  desert  about  sixty  miles 
broad,  on  vjkich  a  drop  of  rain  never  fa  lit. 
At  the  Nevada  of  Chorolqae,  in  21f  of 
south  latitude,  the  Andes  "  beoome  a  very 
elevated  narrow  table-land,  or  longitudinal 
Alpine  valley,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  parallel  row  of 
high  mountains  rising  much  above  the  ta- 
ble-land. These  parallel  Cordilleras  are 
united  at  various  points  by  enormous  trans- 
verse groups  or  monntala  knots,  or  by  the 
single  ranges  crossing  between  them  like 
dykes,  a  structure  that  prevails  to  Paste,  in 
l"  13' north  latitude."  There  are  no  trans 
Terse  valleys  in  the  Andes,  excepting  a  few 
opposite  Patagonia  and  Chili,  "  there  is 
not  an  opening  through  these  mouDtains  in 
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the  remainder  of  their  oourse  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

The  following  account  o^  the  table  lands 
of  the  Andes  is  extremely  interesting : — 

"Unlike  the  Isble-lsnds  of  Asia,"  says  Mrs, 

SomeTTille,  "of  tbe  same  elevation,  these  lofiy 
rei^ions  of  the  Andes  yield  e:(ubetmnt  cmps  of 
every  Enropean  grain,  and  have  many  populous 
cities  enjoying  ibe  luifDrim  of  life,  wiih  imiversi- 
llee,  JibraEies,  civil  and  religious  establisbmenls, 
at  alliludes  njual  lo  Ibal  ol  ifae  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
which  is  12,358  feet  above  ihe  sea  level.  Villnges 
ate  placeil  and  mines  are  wroa^ht  at  heigbls  tillle 
less  than  Ihe  lop  of  Mount  Blanc.     •    •    •    • 

"  The  tahle-lands  of  I^Bsgnadero,  one  of  Iba 
most  remarkable  of  these,  has  an  absolute  alti- 
tude ot  13,000  feet,  and  a  breadlh  varying  from  30 
to  60  miles :  it  stretches  500  miles  along  Ihe  top 
of  the  Amies,  between  the  transverse  mouniaio- 
;roiip  of  L.as  l.ipez,  in  20°  S,  lat,  and  the  enor> 
moUB  moo ntain- knot  of  VilcsData  and  Cusco, 
which,  extendittg  from  east  to  west,  rbuls  in  iha 
valley  on  the  north,  occupyisf  an  area  three  limes 
IS  large  as  Switzerland,  and  rifing  8,300  feet  above 
the  BurFace  of  the  (able-land,  from  which  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  gigantic  scale  of  the 
Ajides.  This  table-land  or  valley  is  bounded  on 
iach  side  by  the  two  grand  chains  of  tbe  Bolivian 
Andes :  tbat  on  tbe  west  is  the  Cordillera  of  the 
:oas1 ;  the  range  on  the  east  side  is  the  Cordillera 
Fteale.  Tbepe  two  rows  of  mounlalns  lie  so  near 
he  edge  that  the  nbnie  breadth  of  the  table-land, 
nclnding  both,  is  only  300  miles.  All  the  snowy 
waks  of  the  Cnrdilieras  of  the  coast,  varying  from 
18,000  to  S2,a00  feel  in  absolute  heit;bl,  are  either 
ictive  volcanoes  or  of  volcanic  origin,  and  with 
he  exception  or  tbe  volcano  of  Uvinas,  they  are 
ill  siluaie  upon  the  maritime  declivity  ol  the  table. 
and,  and  not  more  than  60  miles  from  the  Pacific ; 
lonsequentiy  Ihe  descent  is  very  abrupt.  The 
'astern  Cordillera,  which  begins  at  the  melalllfer- 
>us  mountains  of  Pa.wo  and  Potosi,  is  not  more 
han  17,000  feel  high  to  the  soulb,  and  below  the 
evel  of  perpetual  snow,  but  its  northern  poriiao 
ontains  the  three  peaked  mounlains  of  Sorata, 
!5.000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  Ihe  most 
nagnificenl  chains  in  the  Andes.  The  snowy 
lait  begins  with  the  elgantic  mass  of  Illimani, 
rhoee  serraled  ridges,  elon^Ied  in  the  direction  of 
be  axis  of  ibe  Andes,  rise  24,000  feel  above  the 
cean.  The  lowest  glacier  on  its  southern  slope 
oes  not  come  below  16.500  feet,  and  the  valley  of 
'olotalameie  gulf  18,000  feel  deep,  in  which 
'esuvius  might  stand,  comes  between  Illimani 
nd  the  Nevada  of  Tree  Ctuces,  from  whence  the 
lordillera  Reale  runs  northward  in  a  coniineoua 


■■  The  valley  or  table-land  of  Desaguailero,  oe- 
upying  150,000  square  miles,  has  a  considerable 
ariely  of  surface ;  in  the  sDUth,  IhroughoiH  the 
lining  district,  it  is  poor  and  cold.  There  I'otoil, 
le  highest  city  in  Ihe  world,  stands  at  en  aheolate 
levalion  of  13,350  feet,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
loonlaiD  celebrated  for  its  silver  miDe^  at  the 
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lldKht  of  16,000  feci.     Cbiqitimca,  tb«  capital  of    and  awful,  irFthont  wanitng.    NotwHhaUnding 

Bolivia,  conlaininf;  13,000  iiihabitanls,  lies  to  thr    ibe  tbinnens  of  ihe  air,  the  crash  of  the  peata  ia 

wulh-ea»t  of  Poioai,  ia  tbe  midst  of  cnltiTsted    ]uiie  apimlling,  while  Ibe  liithioin^ninB  along  ibe 


The  nonbem  pari  of  the  valley  is  papa-  KOrched  gnuii,  and  minetimM,  iMuing  from  the 

lous,  and  productive  in  wheat,  mnise,  and  olber  ^und,  dextrm'B  a  team  of  ntileB  or  a  flock  of 

^in ;  and  there  is  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  twenty  iberp  at  one  llaBh. 

tines  a8  larj^  as  the  Ijalce  of  Geneva.     The  i»-  *'  Currtnu  of  warm  air  are  occasionally  BM 

lands  and  shores  of  this  lake  slill  exhibit  ruins  of  wilh  on  Ihe  crest  of  the  And« — an  rzlraordinarj 

g^ntic  magnitude,  moniimeni*  of  a  people  more  pheRomenon  in  such  j^lid  height?,  which  is  doi 

ancient  than  the  Incas,    The  modern  city  of  La  yel  accoiinied  for:  they  fieiieralij occur  two  hoora 

Paz  d'Ayaehuco,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  on  its  ufler  sunset,  are  local  and  narrow,  not  exceeding 

southern  border,  stands  in  the  most  sublime  situs-  a  fen  fathnms  in  width  ;   simitar  lo  the  equally 

tion  that  can  be  imagined,  having  Ihe  vb.*!  Nevaila  partial  blasts  oF  hot  air  in  Ihp  Alps.     A  aiugalar 

of  Il!imani  lo  tbe  north,  and  Ihe  no  less  ma^nili-  instance,  pruhably  oF  eitlh  light,  occurs  in  cros*- 

cent  Sorata  to  the  south.      The  two.  ranges  of  the  ing  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Mendoza :  on  this 

Bolivian  Andes  in  such  close  approximation,  wilh  rocky  scene  a   peculiar   brightness  ocrasionally 

theirsmokingcoDesandserratedridgei,  formoneof  rests,  a  kind  oF  indeMribable  reddish  light,  wbicK 

tite  most  august  scenes  in  nature."— Pp.  128-131.  vanishes  during  the  winter  ramn,  and  is  not  per- 
ceptible on  sunny  dnys.     Dr.  F(E]ipis  ascribes  the 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  phenomenon  to  the  dryness  of  the  air;  he  was 

table-lands  in  the  Aodes  is  that  of  Quito,  cwifi™.") '"  hi"  opinion  from  afterwards  obwrr- 

soo.ii=.  io.g,  „d  30  vrfj.,  10,000  f.«  ;,"5i"i'L'x:"C"-p;',rr.'3r' 

above  the  sea,  and  flanked  bj  the  moBt  ,„            ^  .i  ^  ^u                        l-  ^ 

magniHoent   TOlouioes  and  mennlain.  in  'T","^*  'l;!'  '?°  """'f »".  "Jj"* 

America.-    The  mow-dad  none  ofCajamb.  J"  ^''J'  "'  "')  -''  Pf™"  "  to  folle. 

iB  traverrad  by  the  .inalori  and  on  the  ?";  "".o'e-   any  farther  Ihrongh   thaa, 

rammit  of  Piichincha    15,924  feot  high,  lofly  regjen.  of  8ro  and  ofmow,  atun,bhng 

Mand>  the  »gna]  eroa.  oreeled  by  Boiigmr  ""  "•"  P"'»  of  granite  threading  then 

»d  Condamin.,  when  they  were  meaaSng  h.deous  gorge,     blinded  by  the  .moke  of 

a  degree  of  the  meridian,  ie.rly  a  hnndred  J™  ""  '  »"onlii«nng  Bre.  .0800.  ed  by 

year.  ago.  The  eity  of  Quito,  mth  a  popnla-  f'"  •"'phnron.  vapor,  from  tlieir  .tOl  bom- 

lionot70,000,.fadd.ontbe«deofPinihin-  ■Pe.'""?".  "  P'°?"8  nnder  the  Ihin  air  of 

<*.,  at  the  height  of  9,000  feet  .bovethe  Ma.  "■•."  "»"'■  "T     1    ^i"  "°.  '.I  ''"T'' 

Among    ihS  nnmetou.  pane.  oVer  the  "to  he,  intelligent  gn.danee  to  the  no  le» 

Chilian    Ande.,  that    of  Portilla,    14,365  ■™'™  '™»='y  ."'  "f  lojor   reg,ony-to 

feet  high,  i.  Ih^  moat  elevated.      The  pa..  ™,"  J'  ""  ^^r"'  ^f"  "'  =>"■«'•• 

from  Sorita  to  the  anriferon.  valley  of  Ti-  "'•■"•'•S  »"■■  8»0  T"*"-,'" '"™"  »'"' 

pnani  in  Bolivia,  i,  reckoned  the  higheat,  f^'"  "'  '^'"X'"  >??';  J™  '"<■  >*«"« 

ud  abonl  16,000  feci.    The  moat  diffionll  ''■"'■  "''  .','"  -••l-.l'™"  >»™ps  'f 

»!,_  ..k  «  1     11  Krtrt  r    »  L-  1.  .  ■     iL  1     (  1000  sqnare  miles  at  their  base,  where  two 

thongh  only  11,500  feet  hiiih,  is  that  ot  „■,,■  ^     ,       ...                  i        j    l  . 

i-twivT^k.  :»  nni,,,.,kT.            ^  milhona  of  cattle    were    starved    between 

Qnincha  in  Columbia.  133,,  ^^^  jgg,  ^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^_5,„^^^  ^^  ^^.^ 

■' Nothing."  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  "cansur-  mals  aro  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of 

pasalhedeBolationoftheseelevatedr^ions,  where  ^^c  dry  graas  which  covers  them — to  g&ie 

nature  has  been  shaken  by  terrific  convulsions,  npon  the  grassy  Llanos   of  Orinoco    and 

The  dazzling  snow  fatigues  the  eye;  (he  huge  Venexucla,  covering  153,000  square  miles, 

masses  of  bald  rock,  the  muraJ  piecipices,  and  the  and   so   perfectly  smooth  and  level,   "that 

chascas  yawning  into  dark  unknown  depths,  sir.ke  j^ere  is  not  an  eminence  a  foot  high  in  270 

tbeimsginatjon;  while  Ihe  crash  ol  the  avaanche,  „.i                 .      _     j                        .i 

or  Ihe^lling  thunder  of  the  volcano,  startles  the  T""    »°;l'!'^o\t°    ''■"'der   among    the 

ear.    In  the  dead  o(  nii^bl,  when  Ihe  sky  is  clear  ^^"^  "^  forests  which  cover  the  baein  of 

and  (be  wind  hushed,  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  the  Amaaona,  e«tending  IfiOO  miles  along 

volcanic  lire  fills  Ibe  Indian  wilh  wjpersiitiouB  the  river,  with  a  breadth  of  from  .350  to 

dread  in  the  deathlike  stillness  of  ihese  sohiudes.  BOO  railcs,  limiting  even  its  mountain  chains, 

"  In  the  very  elevated  plains  in  the  transverse  and  corenno  on  area  fix  timet  the  size  of 

gtoup,,8ucha«thatofBombon.howeverDurethe  France,     We  oannot,  however,  part  with 

sky,  Ihe  landscapes  lurid  and  CO  or  ess;  Ihe  dark  vf—   o^w,..:     'ii      ■      .v-     ■   »        »■          i. 

blue  shadows  a^  sharply  defi^ied,  and  from  ih.  Mrs   Somcrvme,  in  this   interesting   chap- 

Ihinness  of  ihe  air  it  is  hardly  possible  lo  make  a  M"".  V'^  ^  admire  her  poetical  description 

just  i^Blimaie  of  dislance.     Changes  of  weather  art  oi  this  woodland  desert : — 

sudden  and  violent ;  clouds  of  black  vapor  arise,  "  A  deathlike  stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to 

and  are  carried  by  fierce  winds  over  the  barren  sunwt ;  then  the  thousands  oF  animals  thai  inhabit 

plains;  snow  and  hail  are  driven  with  icresibtiblc  Ihene  forests  join  in  one  loud  discordant  roar,  not 

mpeiuosiiy;  and  lltander>slonna  come  on,  lontl  coDliouous,  bal  in  baisla.    The  bessta  seem  lo 
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bn  periodically  and  unanimously  roiwed,  by  some  of  Central  America  (inclnding  the    West 
unknown  impulse,  till  ll.c  forest  rings  in  umversal  i^dia  Islands),  a  **  tortuous  strip  of  land" 

^1[T   w      1  .K    r  ''T  **  ^'  "*t*«**^'i  between  7o  and  20<>  of  N.  Lat.,  stretchinir 
which  la  broken  at  the  dawn  of  morninir  by  an-;   ,      .  n^rxr,     -i     ^        o    tV^x    'o    «t     ^ 

other  general  roar  of  the  wild  chorus.    Nightin-  •  ^^.^^^  ^^^?  ™"^8  from  S.  L.  to  S.  W.,  and 
gales,  too,  have  their  fits  of  silence  and  sodk  :  ^^^^  *  variable  breadth  of  from  30  to  300 


after  a  pause,  they 

( all  burst  forth  In  choral  minstrelsy, 

As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps.'* 

The  whole  forest  often  resounds,  when  the  ani- 


or  400  miles.  Tbe  plains  of  Panama,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  sea  level,  follow  tbe  direction 
of  tbe  Isthmus  for  280  miles  ;  and  from  the- 
Bay  of  Parita,  where  thoy  terminate,  table- 
lands 3000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  for- 


mals.  startled  from  their  sleep,  scieam  in  terror  at  <^Bts  and  complicated  mountains,  extend  ta 

at  tbe  noise  made  by  bands  of  its  inhabitants  fly-  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.     The  plain  of  Ni- 

ing  from  some  night-prowling  foe.    Their  anxiety  oaragua,  which,  with    its  lake,  only    li^ 

and  terror  before  a  thunder-storm  is  excessive,  and  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  separated  from 

all  nature  seems  to  partake  m  the  dread.    The  ^],^  ^^  ^y  a  line  of  active  volcanoes,  oocu- 

tpps  of  the  lofty  trees  rustle  ominous  y,  tboueh  •      ork  rkn/\                 -i         rni.     ^  Ji'   ,^^, 

notabreathofairagitatesthem;  a  hollow  whisfl-  P^r^^^'^^  i^TAn^i^'!'  Jl^  t^Wc-knd 

ing  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere  comes  ^^  Guatemala,  5000  feet  high,   consists  of 

as  a  warning  from  the  black  floating  vapor;  mid-  verdant  plains  of  great  extent,  fragrant  with 

night  darkness  envelops  the  ancient  forests,  which  flowers.    The  city  of  New  Guatemala  stands 

.^««*»- A  — i,«.:.k  .u.  ui.^  .f  .._.  beside  the  three  volcanoes  of  Pacayo,  Del 

Fuego,  and  D'Agna,  fVom  7,000  to  10,000 
feet  high,  which  exhibit ''  scenes  of  wonder- 
ful boldness  and  beauty."  The  volcano  of 
D'Affua,  with  old  Guatemala  at  its  feet, 
which  it  has  twice  destroyed,  is  a  perfect 
cone,  verdant  to  its  summit,  and  occasionally 
ejecting  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  stones. 
^^  In  a  line  along  the  western  side  of  the 
table-land  and  the  mountains,  there  is  a 
continued  succession  of  volcanoes,  at  vari- 
ous distances  from  the  shore,  and  at  various 
heights,  on  the  declivity  of  the  table-land. 
It  seems  is  if  a  great  crack  or  fissure  had 


soon  after  groan  and  creak  with  the  blast  of  the 
hurricane.  The  gloom  is  rendered  still  more  hide- 
ous by  the  vivid  lightning  and  the  stunning  crash 
of  thunder.  Even  fishes  are  affected  with  the 
general  consternation ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Amazons  cages  in  waves  like  a  stormy  sea.'* — 
P.  148. 

The  geology  of  South  America  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  three  groups  of  active  volcanoes  in 
this  region  ;  the  most  southern  forming  a 
line  of  volcanic  action  800  miles  in  length, 
from  Patagonia  to  Central  Chili ;  the  se- 
cond occupying  600  miles  of  latitude,  be-  o - 

tween  Araquipo  and  Patas ;  and  the  third  j  been  produced  in  the  earth's  surface  along 
stretching  300  miles  between  Riobamba  •  the  junction  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
and  Popayan — the  whole  line  of  volcanic ;  through  which  the  internal  fire  had  found  a 
action  being  1700  miles  long.  The  chain!  vent."  Between  10^  and  20^  degrees  of 
of  the  Andes  has  experienced  many  uphcav-|  N.  Lat.,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  active 
ings  and  subsidences,  especially  at  its  south!  volcanoes,  some  of  them  higher  than  the 
extremity.  ^' Stems  of  large  trees,  which !  central  ridge,  and  subject  to  violent  emp- 
Mr.  Darwin  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  tions. 


Upsallata  range — a  collateral  branch  of  the 
Chilian  Andes,  near  700  miles  distant  from 
the  Atlantic — exhibit  a  remarkable  example 
of  such  vicissitudes.  These  trees,  with  the 
volcanic  soil  on  which  they  had  grown,  had 
sunk  from  the  beach  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ocean,  from  which,  after  five  alternations  of 
sedimentary  deposits  and  deluges  of  sub- 
marine lava  of  prodigious  thickness,  the 


The  West  India  fslands,  which  have  been 
called  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  are  the 
wreck  of  a  great  convulsion,  in  which  a  part 
of  South  and  Central  America,  now  the  Ca-» 
ribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  subsid- 
ed ;  while  the  table-land  of  Mexico  was  at 
the  same  time  upheaved.  The  period  of 
this  subsistence  must  have  been  after  the 
destruction  of  the  great  quadrupeds,  and 


whole  mass  was  raised  up,  and  now  forms  therefore  geologically  recent.     The  line  of 
the  Upsallata  chain.     Subsequently,  by  the!  volcanic  islands,  beginning  with  St.  Vincent 
wearing  of  streams,  the  imbedded  trunks' ftnd  ending  with  Guadaloupe,  have  conical 
have  been  brought  into  view  in  a  silicified'  mountains  bristled  with  rugged  rocks, 
state,  projecting  from  the  soil  on  which   _  Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  the  Physical 


they  grew — now  solid  rock." 

In  the  tenih  chapter  our  authoress  treats 

•  Wordsworth. 


Geography  of  America  in  her  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters,  treating  in  succession  of 
the  table-lands  and  mountains  of  Mexico, 
the  Rooky  Mountainf ,  the  maritime  diains 
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and  raonntainB  of  Russian  Amarioa 
great  ceatral  pUin  or  valley  of  the  b4 
Bippi,  the  Allcghanj  MoBntains,  the  A 
tio  Slope,  and  the  Atlantio  PlaiDa. 
table  land  of  Mexico  is  1600  miles 
equal  to  the  distanoe  bet  wees  the  nori 
tremity  of  Scotland  and  Gibraltar  !  j 
7,000  feet  high  on  the  oast,  it  rises  to 
at  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  declines  to 
towards  the  Pacific. 

"  One  of  ihe  smrular  crevices  throu^ 
the  inlernal  fire  finds  a  vent,  .slretcbes  Iio 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  direcllj  aero 
table-land  in  a  line  about  eiiieen  tniJen  soi 
the  ciij  of  Mexico.  A  very  reraaikable  r 
active  volcanoes  occurs  along  this  parallel, 
lla,  the  mosl  eastern  of  them  is  to  lhe951h  de) 
Wesl  longitude  aear  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in 
ran^  of  wooded  bills.  More  to  the  weal,  the 
shrouded  cone  ofOrizaboJs  17,000 feet  high; 
erer-lieTy  crater,  seen  like  a  alar  in  the  darkc 
Ihe  niebi,  has  obtained  it  the  name  of  Citlalli 
the  'Uoiinlain  of  Ihe  tjlar.'  Popocalepet 
Joftiesl  mounlainin  Mexico,  17,884  feel  aba 
sea,  lies  still  farther  nest,  and  a  in  state  o 
Btanl  etuption.  A  chain  of  smaller  Toh 
nnilGs  the  three.  On  the  (restern  slope  of  ll 
ble-land,  thiny-six  leagues  Irum  the  F 
stands  the  volcanic  cone  of  Jorullo,  on  a 
2,390  feet  above  Ihe  sea.  It  suddenly  apj 
and  rose  1683  feet  above  the  plain  on  the  ni 
the  29ih  of  Seplember,  1759.  The  gieal  cc 
Colima,  the  lost  of  this  volcanic  series,  slai 
sulated  in  the  plain  of  that  name,  belwee 
western  declivity  of  the  table-land  ant)  the  F 

'<  Some  points  of  Ibe  Sierra  Madre  are  si 
be  10,000  feet  high  and  4,000  above  their 
and  between  Ibe  patallelsof  thirty-six  and 
two  degrees,  where  the  chain  is  the  walersbi 
ttveen  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Biuf 
None,  they  ate  still  higher,  and  perpetually 
ared  wiib  snow.  *  ■  • 

"  Deep  caviliEB,  called  Barancas,  ate  a  cl 
terislic  feature  of  the  table -lands  of  Mexico, 
ate  long  narrow  rents,  two  or  three  mil 
bieadth,  and  many  more  in  length,  often  det 
bg  1000  feet  below  the  surface  of  Ibe  plain, 
ahrook  or  tfae  tributary  of  some  river  fl{ 
through  tbem.  Their  wdes  are  pteeipitoa 
ragged,  with  overhanging  rocks  covered  with 
trees.  The  intense  beat  adds  to  the  contrai 
'  tween  these  hollows  and  the  bare  plains,  < 
the  air  is  more  than  cool."— Pp.  169-171. 

The  Rocky  Monntains  stretch  in  two 
allel  chains,  ocoaaionallj  united  by  a  t 
wrae  ridge  frotn  the  Sierra  Verae  t( 
month  of  Maokeniie  River.  The 
em  line  rises  even  to  tbe  enow- level,  ai 
monntains  Hooper  and  Brown,  to  It 
and  16,000  feet  above  the  aea.  The  el 
along  the  shores  ot  Russian  America. 
BtiU  more  Alpine  in  their  oharacler^riu 


MonntEliaSfto  17,000.  Thare 
kclive  volcanoes  In  tbe  branch 
Bristol  Bay  \  and  in  the  Prinoe 
Archipelago,  there  are  no  fewer 
ictive  volcanoes. 

t  central  plain  of  North  Atne- 
en  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany 
has  an  area  of  3,240,000  miles. 
miles  long,  and  rarely  more  than 
;fa,  and  nowhere  more  than  1500 
art  of  its  northern  portion  it 
e  most  fertile  territory  in  the 
:es — in  its  middle  are  int«rmi- 
I  savaanahs,  or  prairies,  or  enor- 
s;  in  the  south  are  sandy  de- 
'  500  miles  wide ;  and  in  the  far 
iserts  rivalling  those  of  Siberia 

ncrica  was  discovered,  an  nnin- 
)rest  (ipr«ad  over  the  coantry, 
utadian  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
I  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  v&l- 
Uisaissippi,  "  fonuing  an  ocean 
in  of  more  than  one  1,000,000 
i,  of  which  the  greater  part  still 
'or  hundreds  of  miles  the  mighty 
brough  magnificent  forests  with 
wth  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
>eantifnl' shrubs.  "There  the 
irests  appear  in  all  their  glory ; 
deciduous  (Tpress,  and  the  tail 
ertopping  the  forest  by  half  its 
aricty  of  noble  oaks,  &o.,  be., 
idendron,  the  most  splendid  of 
a  tribe,  the  pride  of  the  forest." 
g  the  immense  forests  of  Cana- 
ng  of  spruce  and  pine  trees, 
'.Q  a  great  height,  like  bare  spars 
ad  crown,  Mrs.  Somerville  de- 
r  Mr.  Taylor,  the  effects  pro- 
a  forest  by  a  heavy   fall  of 


eavy]fairof  snow,  succeeded  by  rain 
Ibaw,  a  strong  frost  coats  the  trees 
ranches  with  tiaiisparent  ire  often  an 
le  noblest  Ireee  bend  under  tbe  frost, 
ing  from  evety  bough  which  cotna 
las  with  the  least  breath  or  wind. 

^ruce,  especially,  with  its  lone 
ches,  is  then  like  a  solid  mass.  If 
lens,  Ibe  smaller  trees  become  like 
iwn  by  tbe  tempest,  while  tbe  lar^ 
avily  in  the  bree/e.  The  forest  at 
f  under  its  load ;  tree  cornea  down 

sudden  and  terrific  violence,  crush- 
Iheni,  till  the  whole  is  one  wide  up- 
im  afar,  like  successive  discharges  of 
itnjt,  however,  can  be  imagined  mora 
ikutiful  than  ibe  efiect  of  snnsbiae  in 
the  frozen  bougbs,  where  every  par- 
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licle  of  the  icy  crystal  Bporkles,  and  natat«  Men» 
decked  in  diaiuondi."    Pp.  178,  179. 

In  ber  mneleenlh  cbaptor;  Mrs.  Somer- 
rille  inctadeH  the  arolioand  aatarctio  regioDB 
of  Greenland,  Spiubergen,  Iceland,  Jan 
Majen'o  land,  and  tho  antarctic  lands  re- 
oontly  dUcoTcred  br  Sir  James  Roaa.  Tie 
coasts  of  Greenland,  with  which  wo  are  ac- 
quainted, are  indented  by  fiorda  stretching; 
into  the  interior  often  for  one  hundred 
miles.  Thr.se  inlets,  bcmmod  in  by  walls 
of  rock,  often  two  thousand  feet  high,  ter- 
minate in  glaciers,  which  are  Bomctimcs 
pressed  down  by  the  suporincumbent  ice, 
BO  as  often  to  fill  the  fiord,  and  proicot  like 
bold  headlands  into  the  aea.  Undermined 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  huge  masses, 
like  little  mountains,  fall  into  the  sea,  with  a 
oraab  like  thunder,  and  form  the  icebergs, 
which  are  either  stranded  by  currents  on  the 
arctic  ooast,  or  driven  into  lower  latitudes 
till  thej  are  thawed  under  a  tropical  sun. 
In  68°  of  N.  latitude  a  great  fiord  is  snp- 

Sosed  to  stretch  across  the  table-land  and 
ivide  the  country  into  S>  and  N.  Green- 
land, "  which  last  extends  indefinitely  to 
tbo  ycry  pole''  of  tbe  eartb. 

Iceland,  two  hundred  mtlea  E.  of  Green- 
land, thcngb  a  fifth  part  larger  than  Ireland, 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  country  of  Toloa- 
noes  and  ioe,  only  about  4,000  square  mites 
of  it  being  habitable.*  "Tho  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Iceland  lies  in  a  tracbytic  region, 
which  seems  to  rest  on  an  ocean  of  fire. "  It 
consists  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  Jokul  or 
Ice  Monntaine,  rising  from  table- lands, 
passing  through  the  very  centre  of  tho 
island,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  separated 
by  a  longitudinal  valley.  The  moat  exten- 
sive of  these  ranges  is  the  eaatern  one,  which 
contains  Orfefa  Jokul,  tbe  highest  moun- 
tain in  Iceland.  Many  thousand  square 
miles  are  covered  with  glaciers  which  de- 
scend far  into  the  lowlands. 

"  The  longiiudinal  space  between  ihe  mountain' 
oas  tahle-lartda  in  a  low  valley  one'  handred  miles 
wide,  extending  Irom  sea  (o  sea,  where  a  subslra- 

•  In  Irr aling  of  Iceland,  Mre.  SDmerville  qnotes 
by  mislake,  "  Trevelyan's  Travel*  in  Iceland.  Sir 
Waller  Trevelyan  never  was  in  Icpland,  and  never 
wrote  any  book  or (r« vela,  or  any  wurk  upon  Iceland. 
The  work  to  which  Mrs.  S.ha»,  iy  sn  c.-etnight,  re- 
ferred, IB  3  Memoir  On  Uc  Vaelaiion  an  i  Tlmmra- 
lan  af  tke  Fantt  lAaiuU,  pabliahf^l  in  ih<>  Ed.  New 


INI ;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  July  34,  1832,  addreu- 
ed  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  and jptiUi shed  In  cbe 
JUiii(v;it7Vauwlu<iu,  voL  jx.,  p.4£l,he  haagiren 
a  very  intenMiag  nolice  ofthe  "Minerali^  «  the 
Faroe  Wandi.' 
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n  of  trachyte  is  covered  wilb  lava,  land,  and 
tea,  Btuddwl  with  low  volcanic  cones.  Ii  ia  a 
mendone  dei«rt,  never  approached  wilhonldread 
;d  by  the  natives;  a  scene  of  perpetual  conSict 
ween  the  anlBgonlst  powers  of  nre  and  Iroat, 
thout  a  drop  of  water  oi  o  blade  oF  grass :  no 
ing  creature  is  lo  be  seen,  r)ola  bird  nor  even  an 
ect.  The  surface  is  a  confused  mesaof  streams 
lava  rem  by  crevices;  and  rocks  piled  on  tocks, 
'  [ial  glaeierH,  complele  tbe  scene  of  de- 
•     •     Tbeejilremiiicsof  the  valley 


._ side  plain,  there  are  many  volca- 

ee,  of  which  Hekla  is  most  known,  from  its 
u'aled  position.  Its  vicinity  lo  the  eoasl,  and  its 
mendous  eniplions.  Tbe  cone  is  divided  into 
eepaakshy  crevices  which  are  filled  with  snow: 
i  of  these  fissures  cleaves  the  moantain  from  tbe 
Timii  lo  ibe  base ;  it  is  i-upposed  lo  have  been 
)du<ed  by  the  great  eruption  of  1300.  Between 
!  years  1004  and  IT66,  twenty-three  violent 
iptioofl  have  taken  place,  one  of  which  contintl- 
six  years,  spreadini;  devastation  over  a  country 
ee  the  abode  of  a  ibrivinK  colony,  now  covered 
th  lava,  scorie,  and  ashee;  and  in  the  year 
46  it  was  in  lull  activity.  The  eruption  of 
nplar,  which  broke  out  on  tbe  8tb  of  May, 
S3,  and  continued  till  Angu^t.isoneDf  themost 
iadlul  recorded.  The  sun  was  hid  many  days 
dense  clouds  of  vapor,  which  extended  to  Eng- 
id  and  Holland,  and  the  quantity  of  matler  ibrown 
t  in  this  erupliou  was  computed  at  fifty  or  sixty 
lusaitd  millions  of  cubic  yards.  Some  riveis 
■n  heated  to  ebullition,  and  others  dried  up :  the 
adensed  vapor  fell  in  enow  and  lorrentH  ol  rain  : 
!  country  was  laid  Waste,  famine  and  disease  en- 
ed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two  succeeding 
ars  1300  people  and  150,000  sheep  and  horaea 
fished.  The  scene  of  horror  was  closed  by  a 
ladful  eartbqnake.  Previous  to  the  explosion 
ominous  mildness  of  temperature  indicated  tbe 
proach  of  tbe  volcanic  bre  towards  tbe  surface 
Ihe  earth :  similar  warnings  had  been  observed 
fore  in  the  eruptions  o(  Hekla  "~-Fp.  193,  194. 
The  Boiling  Springs  or  aqueous  eruptions 
Iceland,  called  Geysers,  which  were  long 
;o  well  described  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  Sir 
.  Hooker,  and  Sir  George  Maokenzie,  are 
song  tbe  most  interesting  phenomena  in 
lysical  geography,  and  have  been  ranlc- 
[  even  among  "'  tbe  greatest  wonders  of 
eWorld."  As  Mrs.  Somervilte  bos  dcvot- 
1  to  them  only  a  brief  paragraph,  and  has 
arcely  described  the  Great  Geyser  itself, 
i  must  endeavor  to  supply  this  defect, 
asting  that  in  another  edition  she  will  en- 
rge  this  portion  of  her  work.  These  vol- 
nio  fountains  are  situated  about  16  miles 
irtb  of  SkalhoU,  to  the  east  of  a  small 
Jge,  separated  by  a  swamp  from  a  group 
'  bigh  mountains.  The  principal  foun- 
ins  are  tbe  Great  and  i.ittlo  Geysers  and 
« TongQliTer.    Tbe  Grtat   Oegter  riaea 
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firom  a  oylindrical  pipe  or  pit,  8  or  10  feet 
in  diametor,  and  75  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  opening  into  the  centre  of  a  basin 
from  46  to  56  feet  in  diameter,  and  four 
feet  deep.  Hot  water,  having  silex  in  so- 
lution, rises  gradually  through  the  pit  till  it 
runs  over,  depositing  siliqious  sinter  at  the 
bottom,  and  round  the  cavity.  When  the 
basin  is  full,  subterranean  explosions,  like 
the  firing  of  distant  cannon,  are  heard  at 
intervals  of  some  hours,  accompanied  with 
a  tremulous  motion  of  the  ground.  The 
water  then  rushes  up  from  the  pit,  and 
sinking  again,  agitates  the  water  in  the  ba- 
«in,  and  causes  it  to  overflow.  A  stronger 
rush  of  water  now  takes  place,  clouds  of  va- 
por follow,  and  loud  explosions  are  heard. 
Steam  escapes  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
water  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  pf  100  or 
150  feet.*  The  cold  air  condenses  the 
3team  into  vapor,  which  is  tossed  about  in 
flense  clouds,  tumbling  one  over  another 
with  singular  rapidity,  and  forming  a  sight 
of  great  interest  and  magnificence.  When 
the  basin  and  its  pipe  are  thus  emptied  the 
explosions  cease,  and  are  renewed  after  they 
have  been  again  filled  from  below.  Mr. 
Henderson  found  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  basin  203^  before  an  explosion, 
and  183^  after  it.  The  New  Geyser  or 
Strockfy  140  yards  from  the  Geyser,  is  an 
irregularly  shaped  pit,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  44  deep.  The  water  is  seen  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation  about  twenty  feet  below 
the  orifice,  which  is  not  encircled  like  tho 
cavity  of  the  other  Geyser,  by  silioions  sin- 
ter. At  variable  intervals  a  prodigious  rush 
of  steam  issues  with  a  roaring  noise  ;  and 
so  great  is  the  force  of  propulsion,  that  the 
mass  of  vapor  rises  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  100  and  sometimes  200  feet,  even 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wind.  When 
large  stones  are-  thrown  into  the  pit  they 
are  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thrown  upwards 
to  a  height  oftcu  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
the  columns  of  vapor  and  water.f     In  the 

*  Mr.  Henderson  discovered,  'that  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  sprinfi^,  he  could  make  it  play  when- 
ever he  chose,  and  throw  its  waters  to  nearly  double 
their  u^nal  height.  In  describing  the  three  hot 
springs,  next  to  the  Geysers  in  magnitude,  called 
Nordur-hver,  and  Sydster-hver,  Mr.  Henderson 
mentions  the  extraordinary  statement  made  by  Hor- 
rebow  in  his  Natural  History  of  Iceland,  that "  when 
the  water  of  the  Nordur-hver  is  put  into  a  bottle,  it 
continues  to  jet  twice  or  thrice  with  the  fountain ; 
and  if  the  bottle  be  corked  immediately,  it  bursts  in 
pieces  on  the  commencement  of  the  following  erup- 
tioQ  of  the  spring  1 !  1" — Jmmalj  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  note, 
and  p.  146. 

t  In  the  time  of  Olaisen  and  Povelaen  the  height 


valley^of  Reikholt  is  sitnated,  among  a 
great  number  of  boiling  springs,  the  cele- 
brated spring  of  Tunguhver  :  it  consists  of 
two  cavities,  distant  only  3  feet,  from 
which  the  water  is  ejected  in  alternate  jets. 
While  the  water  is  throvm  up  from  the  one 
cavity,  in  a  narrow  jet,  10  feet  high,  the 
water  in  the  other  cavity  is  in  state  of  vio- 
lent ebullition.  The  narrow  jet,  after  play- 
ing for  about  four  miuutcs,  subsides,  and 
the  water  in  the  other  cavity  instantly  rises 
in  a  greater  column,  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet.  After  playing  three  minntes 
this  greater  jet  subsides,  and  the  other  risei 
to  repeat  its  sin^lar  alternations. 

The  general  phenomena  of  tho  Geysers 
are  obviously  caused  by  the  generation  of 
steam  in  cavities  containing  water,  and  of 
such  a  strength  that  when  the  steam  occu- 
pies a  certain  space  it  overcomes  the  pred> 
sure  of  the  water,  which  is  thrown  out  and 
followed  by  the  steam.  It  is  nob  easy,  how- 
ever, and  has  not  been  satisfactorily  done, 
to  explain  the  irregular  alternations  of  the 
Tunguhver  springs.  Although  the  princi- 
pal Geysers  have  beep  playing  for  600 
years,  yet  they  are  subject  to  great  changes, 
arising  from  changes  in  tho  internal  fires  by 
which  they  are  produced.  One  of  the 
springs  whiqh  Sir  John  Stanley  describes  as 
incessant,  and  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
me^tions  as  very  active  when  he  visited  the 
island  in  1809,  was  found  by  Mr.  Barrow 
to  be  extinct  in  1834,  and  the  surface  of 
the  neighborhood  so  changed,  that  the  ap- 
pearances described  by  the  older  travellers 
could  not  be  recognised.  In  the  same  val- 
ley there  b  a  small  rock,  from  the  top  of 
which  hot  springs  issue  ;  and  at  Reikholt, 
the  celebrated  hot  bath,  excavated  600 
vears  ago,  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  is  still  to 
1)0  seen.  It  is  14  feet  in  diameter  and  six 
feet  deep,  and  is  supplied  with  hot  water 
from  a  spriuff  100  yards  distant,  by  means 
of  a  covered  channel,  which  has  been  in- 
jured by  an -earthquake,  an4  by  cold  water 
from  another  neighboring  fountain. 

In  the  district  of  Guldbringe  in  the  Sul- 
phur Mountains,  there  are  natural  caul- 
drons of  a  black  boiling  mud,  and  also  nu- 

ofthejetwas  360  feet  In  1772,  when  visited  by 
Von  Troll,  it  rose  to  98  feet  In  1789,  Sir  John 
Stanley  found  it  96  feet.  In  1804,  Lieut.  Ohlaen 
found  it  by  a  quadrant  to  be  212  feet.  In  1809  Sir 
W.  Hooker  mentions  100  feet:  and  in  I8lo/  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  makes  the  height  90  feet'  In 
1814,  Mr.  Henderson  made  the  height  of  the  jet  equal 
to  75  feet,  but  in  August  1815,  he  saw  it  reach  an 
elevation  of  150  feel^-Jaumal  of  a  JResidcmce  m 
Iceland,  vol,  i.,  p.  55,  Note, 
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meroos  jots  of  stoam.  One  of  tho  most 
remarkable  of  these  sprin^^s  is  the  mud  vol- 
cano of  Rejkiahlid  near  Mjvat.  It  issues 
from  the  crater  of  Mount  Krabla,in  tho  N. 
£.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  has  been 
well  described  by  Mr.  Hendersan,  who 
vitiited  Iceland  in  1814  and  1815.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gulley  there  is  a  pool  300 
feet  in  circumference,  containing  black 
liquor  and  mud.  From  the  orifice  in  the 
centre  of  the  pool  there  is  emitted,  with  a 
loud  thundering  noise,  a  huge  column  of 
mud,  equal  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  great 
Geyser,  rising  at  first  to  a  height  of  12 
feet,  but  soon  ascending  by  starts  to  its 
greatest  elevation,  which  is  often  above  30 
feet.  The  column  rapidly  subsides,  and  when 
it  has  completely  fallen,  the  orifice  can  be 
recognised  only  by  a  gentle  bubbling  up  of 
the  surface.  These  eruptions  lasting  only 
about  2^  minutes,  are  repeated  every  five 
minutes.  "  The  above,"  says  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, '^  is  an  outline  of  this  wonderful 
pool,  but  ii$  horror$  are  absolutely  indescrib- 
able. To  be  conceived  they  must  be  seen  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  awful  impres- 
sion they  left  on  my  mind  no  length  of  time 
will  ever  be  able  to  erase."*  M.  Meng6 
of  Hanau,  who  visited  Iceland  in  1819,  in- 
forms us  that  the  silicious  water  of  the  hot 
springs  contains  sulphur,  gypsum,  alum, 
bole,  &c.,  that  these  substances  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  water  cools,  and  that  the 
residuum  is  trap -porphyry  in  the  Geysers, 
lava  in  those  of  Reikaness,  basalt  in  those 
of  Kryswick,  and  even  amygdaloid  in 
others  !  M.  Meng6  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Westmanna  Islands,  18  miles  from  Ice- 
land, were  once  continuous  with  it ;  and  he 
was  informed  that  the  volcano  of  Heimo- 
Ey,  in  these  islands,  was  ^'  formed  probably 
by  a  subterran  an  communicating  canal, 
during  an  eruption  of  Eyafialla  Jokul." 

We  would  willingly  linger  over  this  land 
of  wonders  did  our  limits  [iOrmit  us.  Wc 
would  describe  its  Odada  Hraun^  or  dis- 
trict of  '*  Horrible  Lavas ;" — its  moving 
ice-mountains  20  miles  long,  15  broad,  and 
400  feet  high,  approaching  to  and  receding 
from  the  coast ; — its  Ale  IVells,  which  in- 
toxicate those  who  drink  a  considerable 
quantity  on  the  spot ; — its  magnificent 
EUdborg^lf  or  "  Fortress  of  Fire^^^  with  its 
lava  battlements  200  feet  high  and  1 SOO  in 
circuit ; — the  Lon-dranqur^  or  two  ^'  curious 
looking  natural   obelisks,   the    highest  of 

♦  Jaumat,  ifc.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  171-175. 
t  A  plate  repreBeoting  this  extraordinary  volcanic 
hill  is  given  hv  Dr.  Uen  leraon,  in  Vol.  II ,  n.  28. 
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which  is  240  feet  from  its  base  ; — the  sul- 
phur mountains  of  Krisuvick; — the  won- 
derful mountain  of  Oraefa  Jokul,  which 
burst  with  a  dreadful  explosion  in  1367, 
and  again  in  1,727,  pouring  out  deluges  of 
hot  water,  in  which  600  sheep  and  160 
horses  perished  ; — and,  finally,  the  volcanic 
Jokul  Kotluyia^  which  poured  forth  suck 
floods  of  ice  and  water  that  tho  church  of 
Hofdubrecka  was  observed  to  swim  among 
the  masses  of  ice  to  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  sea,  before  it  fell  to  pieces  !* 

Mrs.  Somerville  has  mentioned  only  in  a 
few  lines  the  islalids  of  Jan  Maycn  and 
Spitzber^en,  which  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  Englishmen,  as  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  our  more  adventurous  whale  ships. 
Captain,  now  Dr.  Scoresby,  visited  both  of 
these  islands,  and  has  published  a  very  valu- 
able description  of  them,  from  which  wo 
shall  glean  a  few  interesting  facts.  The 
principal  object  in  Jan  Mayen  is  the  vol- 
canic m3untain  of  Beerenberg,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  Bears,  situated  at  the  north  extre- 
mity of  the  island.  It  rises  from  a  moun- 
tainous base,  and  rears  its  ice-clad  sum- 
mit to  the  height  of  6,870  feet.  Captain 
Scoresby  ascended  another  volcanic  moun- 
tain, between  1,000  and  1,500  feet  high, 
with  an  elliptical  crater,  400  by  240  feet 
wide,  on  the  side  of  which  wa3  a  subter- 
ranean cavern,  from  which  issued  a  spring 
of  water,  that  afterwards  disappeared  in  the 
sea.  Between  the  north-east  and  south-east 
Capes  there  are  three  remarkable  icebergs, 
which  occupy  three  hollows  in  tho  almost 

*  These  extraordiDary  scenes,  no  doubt,  from 
waat  of  space,  are  not  described  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville. Regarding  Iceland  as  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinanr  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  verj* 
focus  of  subterranean  fires  still  raging  beneath  iL 
and  producing  phenomena  of  the  mist  gigantic  and 
interesting  character,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  valuable  and  able 
work  ot  Dr.  Henderson,  entitled,  Iceland^  or  the 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island  during  the  years 
1814  and  I8l5.  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1818.  The 
object  of  the  author  *'  was  exclusively  to  investigate 
the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  with  respect  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  and  to  adopt  measures  for  supplying 
them :  The  personal  narrative  is  exceedingly  mte- 
resting,  and  the  description  of  the  physical  wonders 
of  the  island  correct  and  scientific  ;  while  a  tone  of 
elevated  and  unobtrusive  piety  runs,  in  a  gentle 
under-current,  through  the  whole  book.  We  are 
surprised  that  such  a  work  is  not  better  known ;  and 
while  we  recommend  the  republication  of  it  in  a 
cheap  form,  w^  would  bespeak  for  it  the  especial 
patronaf^e  of  the  Christian  reader.  It  is  impassible 
to  follow  the  author  in  his  adventurous  journey 
without  feeling  at  every  step  that  the  gi eat  Archi- 
tect of  our  globe  is  at  that  momont  working  with  a 
tremendous  agency,  before  us,  above  us,  and  be- 
neath us. 
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perpendicular  oliff,  which  stretches  from  the 
bitse  of  Beerenberg  to  the  water's  edge. 
Their  perpendicular  height  was  about  1^84 
feet.  These  icebergs,  unlike  any  he  had 
Been,  resembled  cataracts  suddenly  frozen. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Charles's 
Island,  on  the  east  coast  of  Spitsbergen, 
there  are  extraordinary  accumulations  of 
ice,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Ice- 
bergs, Each  of  them  is  about  a  mile  long, 
and  nearly  200  feet  high  at  the  sea  edge ; 
and  each  occupies  a  deep  yalley  opening 
towards  the  sea,  and  flanged  by  hills  2,000 
feet  high,  and  terminated  in  the  interior 
by  a  chain  of  mountains,  about  3,500  feet 
in  height.  The  largest  iceberg  which  Cap- 
tain Scorcsby  saw  was  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Horn  Sound,  extending  eleyen  miles  in 
length  along  the  coast :  the  highest  part  of 
its  sea-front  was  2,102  feet,  and  its  breadth 
towards  the  interior  about  1 ,600  feet.  Cap- 
tain Scorcsby  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness the  fall  of  a  mass  of  ice  into  the  sea, 
about  50  feet  square,  and  150  feet  high. 
It  descended  with  an  awful  crash,  like  that 
of  thunder,  and  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  "  The  water  into  which  it  plunged 
was  converted  into  an  appearance  of  vapor 
or  smoke  like  that  from  a  furious  cannonad- 

ing." 

Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  polar  regions  with  an  interesting 
abstract  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir  James 
Ross  in  the  Antarctic  Zone. 

In  the  foitrteenth  chapter  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  the  last  which  relates  to  the 
Physical  description  of  the  Earth,  Mrs. 
omerville  treats  of  the  continent  of  Austra- 
lia, Van  Diemen's  Island,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea,  and  Borneo — a  region  full  of 
interest  both  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
statesman.  The  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land, 2,400  miles  long,  and  1,700  broad,  is 
marked  on  its  eastern  coast  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  1,500  miles  long,  which  has  gene- 
rally a  meridional  direction,  and  never  de- 
viates much  from  the  coast.  Their  average 
height  is  only  from  2,400  to  4,700  feet ;  and 
the  loftiest  of  them,  Mount  Kosciusko, 
does  not  exceed  6,500  feet.  The  character 
of  these  mountains  is  peculiarly  rugged  and 
savage,  in  some  cases  round  at  top,  and 
crowned  with  forests  ;  but  generally,  though 
wooded  on  their  flanks,  terminating  in  bare 
aiguillcR,  tooth-shaped  peaks,  and  flat  crests 
of  granite  or  porphyry,  mingled  with 
patches  of  snow.  The  triangle  of  Van 
Diemcn^s  Island  contains  27,200  square 
miles.    The  mountainous  chain  from  New 


Holland  'starts  from  Cape  Portlaod,  passes 
through  the  Island  in  the  shape  of  the  let- 
ter Z,  with  *> an  average  altitude  of  3,750 
feet,  and  an  average  distance  of  forty  miles 
from  the  eoast. 

New  Zealand  is  divided  by  dangerous 
and  rocky  channels  into  three  islands — the 
Northern,  or  New  Ulster,  the  Middle,  or 
New  Munster,  and  the  Southern  Island,  or 
New  Leinster,   w&ioh   is  an   exceedingly 
small  one.     Chains  of  lofty  mountains  pass 
through  the  islands,  rising  in  New  Ulster 
14,000    feet    ^^  above    the    stormy    ocean 
around,  buried  two-thirds  of  their  height 
in  permanent  snow  and  glaciers,  and  ex- 
hibiting, on  the  grandest  scale,  all  the  Al- 
pine characters,  with  the  addition  of  active 
volcanoes    on    the    eastern    and    western 
coasts."     In  New  Munster  or  the  middle 
island,  where,  according  to  Major  Bun  bury, 
the  bleak  and  savage   appearance   of  its 
chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  was  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  real 
amenity  of  its  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  near  the  coast,  is  situated  the  inte- 
resting Free  Church  settlement  of  Otago, 
now  establishing  under  the  patronage  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company.    The  river  Clutho, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
settlement,  is  a  magnificent  river,  s^  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  winding, 
with  a  navigable  channel,  six  fathoms  deep, 
through  extended  plains  of  great  beauty  and 
extraordinary  fertility.     Coal  in  thick  beds, 
iron,  and  copper — the  material  elements  of 
civilization,  are  found  in  this  district ;  and 
we  trust  that  its  better  and  nobler  ingredi- 
ents of  churehes  and  schools,  will  soon  con- 
secrate the  sites  of  Dunedin  and  Port  Chal- 
mers, and  rear  a  Christian  population  who 
will  do  honor  to  their  Scottish  ancestors  by 
their  piety  and  virtues,   and  diiFuse   the 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  religion  oyer 
the  benighted  regions  around. 

After  describing  very  briefly  the  princi- 
pal islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago — the 
largest  of  them  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
1,400  miles  long,  by  200  in  breadth,  and 
with  mountains  16,000  feet  high,  embracing 
two  active  volcanoes  ;  and  Borneo,  the  next 
in  size,  with  its  diamonds,  and  gold,  and 
spices,  and  its  noble  British  Rajah — Mrs. 
Somerville  proceeds  to  give  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  coral  formations  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  presenting  a 
valuable  abstract  of  the  admirable  generali- 
zations of  Mr.  Darwin.  Although  these 
islands  are  very  numerous,  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  them  within  the  immense  areas  of 
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sobfiidenoe  marked  oat  by  the  coral  islands 
and  reefs  of  the  Paoific :  and  ^'  there  is  not 
an  active  volcano  within  several  hundred 
miles  of  an  archipelago,  or  even  a  group  of 
the  Atolls  or  Lagoon  Islands.  The  vol- 
canic islands  are,  generally  speaking,  ar- 
ranged in  sones,  one  of  the  most  active  of 
which  is  the  Banda  group,  including  Timor, 
Sumbawa,  Bali,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  firming 
a  curved  line  2,000  miles  long."  The  little 
island  of  Gounong-api,  belonging  to  the 
Banda  group,  contains  a  volcano  of  great 
activity  ;  and  such  is  the  elevating  pressure 
•f  submarine  fire  on  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
that  a  mass  of  black  basalt  rose  up,  of  such 
magnitude,  as  to  fill  a  bay  sixty  fathoms 
deep,  and  so  quietly,  ^'  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  not  awaro  of  what  was  going  on 
till  it  was  nearly  done."  The  second  zone 
of  volcanic  islands,  containing  many  open 
vents,  begins  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea, 
and  passes  through  New  Britain,  New  Ire- 
land, Solomon's  Island,  and  the  New  He- 
brides. The  third,  and  greatest  of  all  the 
volcanic  zones,  commences  at  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  Celebes^  including  Gilolo,  "  bris- 
tled with  volcanic  cones,"  the  Philippine 
isles,  Formosa,  Loo-Choo,  and  the  Kurile 
isles  of  Kamtchatka,  which  contain  several 
active  volcanoes  of  great  height.  Volcanic 
eruptions  in  the  Japan  Arcnipelago  occur 
in  six  islands  east  of  Jephoon  ;  and  in  the 
Kurile  islands  the  internal  fire  has  shown 
itself  in  eighteen  volcanoes.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  there  appeared  two  new 
iilandsy  one  five  miles  rounds  and  the  other 
3,000  feei  high^  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  so 
deep,  that  a  line  of  1,200  feet  did  not  reach 
the  bottom.  ^'  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  and 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and 
the  Galapagos,  form  a  vast  volcanic  area, 
which  is  actually  now  rising."  In  the 
lable-land  of  Western  Asia,  where  the  in- 
ternal fire  had  once  been  intensely  active, 
we  have  now  only  the  spent  volcano  of 
Demavend,  from  whoso  snowy  cone  smoke 
occasionally  issues.  In  the  table- land  of 
Eastern  Asia  there  is  only  one  volcano  in 
the  chain  of  Thian-Chan. 

In  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  in- 
ternal fire  has  not  found  an  easy  exit,  earth- 
quakes of  various  degrees  of  intensity  fre- 
quently occur.  When  the  boiling  lava 
within  forces  itself  up  beneath  the  ocean, 
it  gives  birth  to  two  waves — one  along  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  which  is  the  real  shock  of 
the  earthquake,  and  the  other  on  the  aque- 
ous surface,  which;  travelliog  with  a  slower 


motion,  reaches  the  shore  with  its  desolat- 
ing surge,  long  after  the  real  shock  has 
spent  its  violence  on  the  land.  The'  earth 
wave  varies  from  an  inch  in  height  to  two 
or  three  feet,  and  when  it  comes  to  shallow 
soundings  ^^  it  carries  with  it  to  the  land  a 
long,  flat,  aqueous  wave."  On  arriving  at 
the  beach,  the  water  drops  in  arrear,  from 
the  superior  velocity  of  the  shock,  so  that 
at  that  moment  the  sea  seems  to  recede  be* 
fore  the  great  ocean  wave  arrives. 

<*  Three  other  series  of  undulations  are  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  preceding,  by  which  the 
sound  ol  the  explosion  is  conveyed  through  the 
earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  with  different  veloci- 
ties. That  through  the  earth  travels  at  the  rate  of 
from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  in  a  second,  in  hard  rock, 
and  somewhat  less  in  looser  materials,  and  arrives 
at  the  coast  a  short  time  before,  or  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  shock,  and  produces  the  hollow 
sounds  that  are  the  harbingers  of  ruin  ;  then  fol- 
lows a  continuous  succession  of  sounds,  like  the 
rolling  of  distant  thunder,  formed,  first,  by  the 
wave  that  is  propagated  through  the  water  of  the 
se«i,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  4,700  feet  in  a 
second,  and,  lastly,  by  that  passing  through  the 
air,  which  only  takes  place  when  the  origin  of  the 
earthquake  is  a  submarine  explosion,  and  travels 
with  a  velocity  of  1,123  feet  in  a  second.  The 
rolling  sounds  precede  the  arrival  of  the  great  wave 
on  the  coasts,  and  are  continued  after  the  terrific 
catastrophe,  when  the  eruption  is  extensive.*' — 
P.  229. 

The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
had  its  centre  of  action  immediately  below 
the  city,  and  shook  '^  an  arc  of  700,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
circun^erence  of  the  globe.'' 

Mrs.  Somerville  now  proceeds,  in  her  j£f- 
teenth  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  Ocean — its 
size,  color,  pressure,  and  saltness ;  its  tides, 
waves,  and  currents ;  its  temperature ;  its 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice,  and  its  inland  seas. 
The  bed  of  the  ocean  b  diversified,  like  the 
land,  with  mountains  and  plains,  with  table* 
lands  and  valleys — here  barren,  there  cov- 
ered with  sea-plants,  but  everywhere  teem- 
ing with  life.  The  detritus  of  the  land  is 
continually  filling  up  its  bed,  but  this  is 
counteracted  by  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
which  keeps  its  shores  invariable.  The 
Great  Pacific  Ocean  has  a  larger  area  than 
all  the  dry  land  on  the  globe.  It  covers 
50,000,000  of  square  miles,  and  70,000,000, 
including  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  Peru 
to  Africa  it  is  16,000  miles  wide.  It  is 
generally  unfathomable  between  the  tropics, 
where  its  depth  is  so  great,  that  a  Une  five 
miles  long  has  in  many  places  not  reached 
the  bottom.      The  Atlantic  OceaUj  appa- 
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rently  stretoliing  from  Pole  to  Pole,  is  6,000 
miles  wide,  and  covers  25,000,000  square 
miles.  The  following  are  its  depths  in  dif- 
ferent places : — 

In  27^  26'  3 "  Lat.,  and  Lour.  17^  27'  14,550 

West  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  450  miles,  16,063 

higher  than  Mont  Blanc. 
In  15^  3'  5'  Lat.,  and  W.  Long.  23°  14',      27,600' 

as  high  as  the  Himalaya. 

The  German  Ocean,  now  rapidly  filling 
up  bj  the  detritus  from  the  land,  has  in  a 
creat  part  of  its  bed  a  depth  of  only  93 
feet !  and  even  near  the  precipitous  coast  of 
Norway  the  depth  is  only  5,460  feet.  At 
the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  the  pres- 
sure of  the  sea  is  equal  to  2,809  lbs.  on 
eyery  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean 
shells  are  seen  at  the  depth  of  1 J80  feet, 
and  among  the  West  Indian  Islands  at  ISO 
feet,  so  that  the  lisht  which  fell  upon  these 
diells  would  have  oeen  visible  to  an  eye  at 
least  960  feet  deep  in  the  one  case,  and 
360  feet  in  the  other.  The  color  of  all 
water  when  pure  is  a  fine  bright  blue,  be- 
coming green  when  mixed  with  certain  ve- 
S stable  matters,  and  brownish  yellow  when 
erived  from  mosses.  The  saltness  of  the 
Bea  is  greatest  at  the  parallel  of  22^  N. 
I^tt.  and  17"  S.  Lat.,  diminishing  towards 
the  Equator  and  the  Poles,  where  it  is 
least,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  ice.  At 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  water  is  four 
times  as  salt  at  a  depth  of  670  fathoms  as 
it  is  at  the  surface. 

^  The  central  area  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  is  occupied  with  the  great  oceanic 
tide-wave,  which  is  raised  by  the  joint  ao 
tion  of  the  sun  and  moon.  From  this  con- 
tinually oscillating  wave,  partial  waves  di- 
varge  in  all  directions,  finding  their  way 
into  seas  and  estuaries,  with  various  veloci- 
ties, depending  on  the  form  of  the  coast 
and  the  depth  of  the  channel,  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  bed.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Britain  the  tides  rise  50  or  60  feet.  In 
the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Malo  they  rise  47  feet,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Beechey,  and  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy  6C 
feet)  while  at  St.  Helena  they  never  exceed 
three  feet,  and  are  scarcely  visible  among 
many  of  the  tropical  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
At  Courtown,  according  to  Captain  Beech- 
ey, there  is  little  or  no  rise  of  the  water, 
and  at  Swanage  the  Spring-tides  are  scarce- 
ly five  feet. 

The  tide  at  the  equator  follows  the  moon 
at  the  rate  of  1 ,000  miles  an  hour.    In  the 

*i.lhe  line  did  noc  leach  the  bottom.^ 


Turury  channel  at  Cayenne  the  sea  risos  40 
feet  in  five  minutes,  and  as  suddenly  ebbs. 
The  highest  waves  which  occur  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  do  not  exceed  40  feet  from 
their  lowest  to  their  highest  point.  Under 
the  heaviest  gales  the  sea  is  probably  tran- 
quil at  the  depth  of  200  or  300  feet. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  ocean  is  disturbed 
by  currents  varying  in  their  extent  and  ve- 
locity, owing  to  causes  both  permanent  and 
variable.  The  great  currents  which  flow 
from  the  two  poles  to  the  equator,  are  de- 
flected by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
acquiring  a  rotatory  motion  as  they  ad- 
vance, till  they  combine  into  one  great  cur- 
rent flowing  from  east  to  west  with  the  ve- 
locity of  nine  or  ten  miles  a-day.  The 
Gulf  stream,  and  other  currents,  whid  we 
have  elsewhere  described,  originate  from 
this  great  '^  oceanic  river." 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
the  poles  is  about  10^  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
about  2^  or  3^  below  zero  at  the  two  poles 
of  maximum  cold,  12°  distant  from  the 
poles  of  revolution;  and  situated  in  the  me- 
ridians of  Canada  and  Siberia,  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  are  completely  frosen 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  a  continu- 
ous body  of  ice,  extending  round  the  poles 
of  maximum  cold,  and  occupying  a  sort  of 
elliptical  area  above  4000  mHes  in  its  mean 
diameter.  The  icebergs  which  are  detached 
in  pieces  from  the  glaciers,  that  lie  on  the 
margin  of  this  gelid  region,  are  sometimes 
drifted  southward  200  miles  from  their  ori- 
gin. The  largest  and  the  farthest  travelled 
icebergs,  come  from  the  South  Pole.  Capt. 
D'Urville  observed  one  thirteen  miles  long, 
with  perpendicular  sides  100  feet  high. — 
The  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Zone  have  been 
already  described ;  and,  in  our  review  of  Sir 
James  Ross's  voyage,  the  reader  will  find 
interesting  details  respecting  the  ice-masses 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  the  dangers  of 
navigating  an  icy  sea. 

After  describing  the  inland  seas*  which 
diverge  from  the  two  great  oceans,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic,  have  a 
coast  of  48,000  miles,  and  of  the  Pacific 
only  44,000,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  in 
her  sixteenth  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
springs,  hot  and  cold,  and  to  the  origin  and 
cause  of  floods  in  rivers,  devoting  the  other 
two  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and  the 
two  first  chapters  of  the  second,  to  the  de- 


•  The  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  Mediterranean,  Baffin's 
Bay,  Hudson's  Bay  Gulf  of  M.xicOs  tlie  fted  ea 
ana  tke  Persian  Gu(f. 
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soription  of  the  river  systems  and  lakes  of 
the  ffreat  contiDents  of  the  earth. 

Altfaoagh  hot  and  boiling  springs  are 
most  common  in  yolcanio  regions,  yet  they 
are  often  found  at  the  distance  of  many 
hundred  miles  from  volcanic  districts. 
In  the  Austrian  dominions  there  arc  no 
less  than  1,500  medicinal  springs,  contain- 
ing sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids,  iron,  mag- 
nesia, sulphur,  iodine,  and  other  ingredi- 
ents. The  boiling  springs  of  Iceland,  Italy, 
and  the  Azores,  deposit  silex ;  and  all  over 
the  world  there  are  springs  that  deposit  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime  in  enormous 
quantities.  The  brine  springs  of  Cheshire 
have  flowed  unchanged  for  1000  years. — 
"  Springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  arc 
abundant  round  the  Caspian  sea,"  the  pe- 
troleum forming  even  lakes  in  that  singular 
region. 

In  the  physical  geography  of  rivers  many 
interesting  phenomena  are  presented  to  the 
student.  While  it  is  the  general  character 
of  a  river  to  advance  with  an  increasing 


on  the  River  or  Hydranlio  systems,  and  on 
the  Lakes  in  the  Old  and  ^iew  World.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  peruse  these  chap- 
ters with  the  interest  which  they  possess, 
unless  we  have  before  us  excellent  charts  of 
the  river  systems  themselves,  free  of  all 
the  other  details  which  are  given  in  ordin- 
ary maps.  Maps  of  this  kind,  of  great 
beauty  and  accuracy,  have  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Berghaus ;  and 
we  would  recommend  to  our  readers  to 
study  this  part  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  work 
with  these  beautiful  hydrological  plates  in 
their  hands.* 

In  treating  of  River  systems,  hydrolo- 
gists  divide  the  subject  into  eight  different 
parts  —  the  Basins — the  Watershed  and 
Portage — the  Bifurcations — the  Size  and 
Length  of  Rivers — the  Riner  Courses —  the 
Deltas — the  Velocity  of  Rivers^  and  their 
Development.  The  haain  of  a  river  is  the 
whole  sources,  brooks,  and  rivulets,  whoso 
waters  contribute  to  its  formation — or  the 
surface    of  the  country   which  it    drains. 


quantity  of  water  to  the  sea,  there  are  cases  |  The  watershed  is  the  place  where  waters 
where  rivers  and  streams  are  absorbed  by  •  begin  to  descend  in  opposite  directions, 
the  soil,  and  are  actually  lost  before  they '  When  the  watershed  is  flat,  so  that  barges 
reach  the  ocean.  At  the  Perte  du  Rhone  can  be  easily  conveyed  over  it  from  6ne 
the  river  disappears  and  re-appears,  and  river  to  another,  the  places  where  this  oan 
there  are  streams  in  Derbyshire  which  are  '  be  done  are  called  portages.  When  oppo- 
lost  for  a  time  and  again  rise  to  view,  j  site  river  basins  are  separated  by  a  country 
When  the  Arve  which  runs  into  the  Rhone  so  depressed  on  its  surface  as  to  permit  the 
below  Geneva  is  swollen  by  a  freshet,  it  j  water  of  one  river,  when  diverted  from  its 
sometimes  drives  back  the  Rhone  into  the  channel,  to  join  another  river  with  which 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
retrograde  current  actually  made  the  mill- 
wheels  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Instances  have  occnned  of  rivers  suddenly 
stopping  in  their  course  for  some  hours,  and  leav 


it  has  no  connexion,  the  phenomenon  is 
called  the  bifurcation  of  a  river.  There 
are  many  such  bifurcations  in  America,  and 
in  the  deltas  of  rivers  generally ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  in  which  the  Con- 


ing their  channels  dry.    On  the  26ih  of  Novem-  Lrraare    (which    our  countryman.   Sir  R. 
^Li^'^^^t'  l^"^?i!!?  !°..fr.P?:!!j: J"  l"!!  «chombcrg,t  l»tely  fonnd  to  be  120  miles 


Clyde,  Nith,  and  Teviot,  that  the  mills  were 
stopped  eight  hours  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
streams.  The  cause  was  the  coincidence  of  a 
gale  of  wind  and  a  strong  frost,  which  congealed 
the  water  near  their  sources.  Exactly  the  con- 
trary happens  in  the  Siberian  rivers,  which  flow 
from  south  to  north  over  so  many  hundreds  of 
miles;  the  upper  parts  arc  thawed,  while  the 
lower  are  still  frozen,  and  the  water,  not  finding 
an  outlet,  inundates  the  country." — P.  270. 

The  tides  of  the  ocean  often  flow  up 
rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  their  mouths, 
and  frequently  to  a  height  far  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  Amotions,  the  tide 
is  perceptible  576  miles  frcm  its  mouth, 
and  in  the  Orinoco  it  ascends  255  miles. 

It  would  require  much  greater  space  than 
onr  limits  allow,  to  give  even  the  briefest 
abstract  of  Mrs.  Somerville^s  four  chapters 


long  in  direct  distance,  and  176  in  its 
windings),  flowing  through  the  plains  of 
Esmeralda,  unites  the  Orinoco  with  tbe 
Maranon.  It  is  300  feet  wide  where  it 
leaves  the  Orinoco,  and  1650  where  it  joins 
the  Guainia,  a  tributary  of  the  Maranon. 
The  size  and  length  of  rivers,  including 
their  windings,  is  an  indication  of  their  im- 
portance both  in  navigation  and  commeroe. 
In  the  progress  of  a  river,  it  is  divided  into 
the  upper  J  the  middle^  and  the  lower  course. 
The  upper  course  is  generally  through  rap- 

♦  These  charts,  two  in  number,  form  Plates  V. 
and  VL  of  the  department  of  Hydrolo^  in  the 
Pkys'cal  AUns.sina  represent  the  Oceanic  Riverv^* 
ihe  Cortincnlai  Riveni,  and  the  River  Basins. 

t  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  i., 
p.  248. 
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ids,  the  middle  coarse  through  plains,  and 
the  lower  where  it  tends  to  divide  and  ram- 
ify forms  Delias  (so  called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Greek  letter  Delta  a), 
which  are  divided  into  ftuviatikj  lacuslriney 
and  maritime — ^fluviatile,  when  the  river  falls 
into  another — lacustrine,  when  it  falls  into 
a  lake — and  maritime,  when  it  falls  into 
the  sea.  The  velocities  of  rivers  indicate 
the  form  and  inclination  of  their  channels, 


and  the  volume  of  water  they  contMD. 
The  development  of  a  river  is  Ob  length 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  including  all 
its  windings  and  turnings.  Following 
Johnston  and  Berghaus  in  uieir  definitions, 
we  shall  now  present,  on  their  authoritj, 
the  following  abridged  view  of  tho  differ- 
ent River  systems  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds : — 


ATLANTIC  SYSTEM. 


Rhine, 

Yifltula, 

Elbe, 


River  Basins 

iasqaare 

miles. 

16,324 

14,160 

10,464 


Direct  length 
in^cog. 
miles. 
360 
280 
344 


Windings 

ingeog. 

miles. 

600 

520 

684 


Ratio  of  windinp 

to  direct 

length. 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 


Nile, 

Po. 

Rlene, 


MEDITERRANEAN  SYSTEM. 


130.200 
7,488 
7,040 


1,320 
232 
208 


2.240 
352 
560 


0.7 
0.5 
1.6 


Danape, 
Dnieper,  ] 
Don, 


EUXINE  SYSTEM.  J 

58,520         880  1,496 

42,420  ^        548  1,080 

42,104         408  960 


0.7 
1.0 
1.3 


Obi, 

Yenisei, 
Lena, 


ARCTIC  SYSTEM. 

231,200  1,276  2.320 

196,132  1,228  2.800 

148.600  1,398  2,400 


0.8 
1.2 
0.7 


Volga,  Caspian,   . 

Amoo,|^^:.: ; 


CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,   .rf 


99,360 
59,480 
48,400 


600 
760 
816 


2,040 
1,208 
1,400 


2.4 
0.6 
0.7 


Amour, 

Yang-tse-Kiang,  . 
Hoang-he, 


EAST  PACinC  SYSTEM. 

145,720    J  1.220  2,380 

136,800  1,568  2.880 

134,400  1,120  2,280 


0.9 
0.8 
l.O 


Ganges  and       ) 
Bramapoutia     )  ' 
Indus,  R 


SYSTEM  OF  INDIAN  OCEAN. 


108,120 
78,000 


824 
1,096 


1,680 
1,960 


1.0 
0.8 


Great  Lakes  and ) 
St.  Lawrence,      ) 
Orinoco, 
Maranon, 
La  Plata 


297,600 

52,000 

1,512.000 

886,400 


ATLANTIC  SYSTEM. 

860  1,800 

368  ?  1,352 

1.548  3,080 

1,028  1,920 


2.1 

2.6 
1.0 
0.9 
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SYSTEM  OF  THE  BfEXICAN  GULF,  Ac. 


Missifsippi  and )  . 

Miflsouri,       ) 
fiio  del  Norte,      . 


River  Basios 

in  square 

miles. 

982,400 

180,000 


Mackenzie  River, 
Saakatcbevan, 


Colnmbia, 
Colorado, 


441,600 
360,000 


Direct  length 
in  eeog. 
■iiles. 

1,412 

1,220  ? 

ARCTIC  SYSTEM. 

964    ' 
924 


Windings 

ingeog. 

miles. 

3,560 

1,840 


Ratio  of  Windings  j 
to  direct 
miles. 


1.5 

!  0.5 


2,120 
1,664 


1.2   J 
0.8 


WEST  PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


196,400 
169,200 


576 
512 


'  1,360 
800? 


0.6 


If  we  reckon  the  whole  nmning  waters  of  Europe  to  be  unity,  or  1 .00,  the  quantities 
4iseharged  into  the  different  seas  will  be 


Black  Sea, 

0.27  parts. 

Baltic 

Caspian, 
Mediterranean,  . 

0.16  " 

(German  Ocean, 

0.14  «* 

Arctic  Sea, 

Atlantic, 

0.13  " 

0.13 
0.11 
0.06 


Henoe  the  Black  Sea  swallows  up  the  third  prirt  of  all  the  running  waters  in 
Europe ! 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  each  of  the  European  rirers  will  be  as  follows, 
Msuming  all  the  rivers  to  give  1.00  parts. 

The  Volga  discharges       0.14  parts. 
Danube,  0.12  •< 

Dnieper,  0.06  " 

With  the  following  table,  showing  the  characters  of  the  great  American  lakes,  we 
Must  conclude  our  observations  on  the  Hydrology  of  the  earth  :* 


Don, 

• 

0.05 

Rhine, 

■ 

0.03 

Dwina, 

• 

0.02 

Mean  length 

in  miles. 

Lake  Superior, 

400 

Lake  Michigan, 

320 

Lake  Huron, 

240 

Lake  Erie, 

240 

Lake  Ontario 

180 

Mean  breadth  Mean      Height  above 

ia  miles.  depth.  aea. 

80  900  596 

70  1000  578 

80  1000  578 

40  84  565 

35  500  232 


Area  in  sq.  1 

miles. 

I  32.000 

22,400  : 

20.400 

9,600 

6,300 


From  the  physical  geography  of  the  waters 
of  the  globe,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  in 
the  tvotntieth  chapter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  iltr,  or  the  Atmosphere — its  density — its 
currents — its  temperature — its  moisture — 
its  electricity — its  diamagnetism,  and  its 
const ituents.f  These  important  subjects 
Are  treated  in  the  narrow  space  of  ten  pages, 
and  of  course  without  any  of  those  interest- 

*  The  reader  will  find  more  ample  details  in  the 
letterpress  descriptions  of  Berghaus  and  Johnstoo's 
Hydrolo^cal  Maps,  Plates  V.  and  VI. 

t  M.  Doyer  has  very  recently  she  •  n  that  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  changing ^  the 
qoautity  of  oxygen  varying  from  90.5  to  21.3. 
Camjfta  Hendut,  <f>c.,  34  Fev.,  1848,  p.  194,  and  21 
F^v.,  p.234,iVb(c. 


ing  details  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
Mrs  Somerville  will,  no  doubt,  supply  the 
defects  of  this  chapter  in  a  second  edition, 
and  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  these  and 
other  topics  which  are  little  more  than 
mentioned.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no 
department  of  Physical  Geography  so  in- 
teresting as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
none  certainly  with  which  we  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  and  in  which  we  are  so 
deeply  interested.  Mrs.  Somerville  does 
not  even  mention  the  Isothermal  lines  of 
Humboldt  and  his  fellow-laborers ;  nor  the 
optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  suqh 
as  its  polarization,  its  colors,  its  phenome- 
na of  unequal  refraction ;   nor  its  optical 
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and  electrical  meteorology ;  nor  the  distri- 
bution of  magnetism  either  in  the  atmo- 
sphere or  on  the  earth.* 

The  remaining  chapters  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  work,  eleven  in  number,  are  devoted 
to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  distribution 
of  organic  life  over  the  globe.  Fioe  of  these 
are  devoted  to  the  nourishment  and  growth 
of  plants,  and  to  the  vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  'be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ocean.  She  then 
treats  in  separate  chapters  of  the  distribu 
tion  of  insects — of  fishes — of  reptiles — of 
birds — of  the  mammalia — and,  finally, of  the 
"  distribution,  condition,  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  human  race."  We  could  have 
wished  to  follow  Mrs.  Somervillc  in  her  in- 
structive journey  through  the  world  of  or- 
ganic life,  standing  in  mute  admiration  be- 
fore its  gigantic  denizens,  recognising  in 
every  thing  that  lives  and  breathes  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Maker — en- 
joying with  grateful  heart  the  luxurious 
repasts,  physical  and  intellectual,  which 
organic  nature  provides — and  looking  for- 
ward with  faith  and  hope  to  the  final  de- 1 
yelopment  of  those  mysterious  arrangements 
in  which  we  have  to  perform  so  prominent 
a  part : — Our  exhausted  space,  however, 
will  not  allow  us,  and  we  regret  this  the 
less,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  may 
induce  us  to  return  to  it,  when  we  can  com- 
mand ample  room  for  its  interesting  details. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  her  work,  occupy- 
ing a  considerable  space,  Mrs  Somervillc 
treats  of  ihe  distribution-^  condition^  and  fu^ 
ture  prospects  of  the  human  race.     The  hu-  i 
man  family  consists  of  860  millions  of  souls,  I 
speaking  more  than  2,000  languages.     It 
Has  been  divided  into  five  classes — the  Cir- 
cassian race,  the  Mongol-Tartar  race,  the 
Malayan    race,    the    Ethiopian    and    the 
American  races.   The  Circassian  race,  with 
their  small,  finely  modelled  head,  fine  hair, 
and  symmetrical  form,  inhabit  all  Europe, 
except  J  apland,  Finland,  and   Hungary. 
The  Mongol'  Tartars  occupy  all  Asia  north  j 
of  the  Persian  table-land,  and  the  Hima- ! 
laya  ranse — the  whole   of   Eastern   Asia^ 
from  the  Bramapoutra  to  Behring's  Straits  | 
— together  with  the  Arctic  regions  of  North 
America,  north  of  Labrador,  and  Hungary. 

♦  Some  of  these  topics  have  been  treated  in ! 
this  Javrnal,  Vol.  iV.  and  Vol.  V.  and  in  ihe 
PAvxfcal  AllaSf  so  often  referred  \o.  the  reader  will 
fint)  ^he  temperature,  pressure^  rurrcnts^  and  poliriza- 
tion  of  the  atmasphere  graphically  represented  in 
J^lates  I.  n.  and  V.  of  Meteorology,  wiiilc  the  dis- 
tribution of  moisture,  and  the  amount  of  rain  over 
the  globe,  is  represented  in  Plat&s  III.  and  IV. 


They  have  "  broad  skulls,  high  cheek- 
bones, small  black  eyes,  obliquely  set,  long 
black  hair,  and  a  yellow  or  sallow  complex- 
ion." The  Malayan  race,  with  their  '*  dark 
complexion,  lank  coarse  black  hair,  flat  face, 
and  obliquely  set  eyes,"  occupy  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  New  Zealand,  Chatham  Island, 
the  Society  group,  and  several  others  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands  together  with  the  Phi- 
lippines and  Formosa.  The  luihiopian 
race,  with  their  ''black  complexion,  black, 
woolly,  or  frizzled  hair,  thick  lips,  project- 
ing jaw,  high  check-bones,  large  prominent 
eyes,"  occupy  all  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
half  of  Madagascar,  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, Mindanao,  Gilolo,  the  High  Lands 
of  Borneo,  Scandinavia,  Timor,  and  New 
Ireland.  The  American  race  occupy  all 
America  from  i^2^  of  North  Latitude  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  They  arc  of  a  reddish 
brown,  or  copper  color  with  long  black 
hair,  deep  set  black  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose. 
Inhabiting  different  climates,  from  the  fro- 
zen soil  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  to  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Equatorial  regions  ;  fed  npon 
different  food — suited  to  the  climate ;  oc- 
cupied in  different  pursuits,  both  physical 
and  mental — these  different  races,  though 
sprung  from  the  same  stock,  have  gradually 
acquired  those  features,  both  corporeal  and 
mental,  by  which  they  are  at  present  dis- 
tinguished. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  human  family  thus 
composed,  severed  by  language,  separated 
by  oceans,  and  placed  at  such  incqual  dis- 
tances from  the  goal  of  civilization — can 
ever  be  combined  into  one  harmonious  com- 
munity, striving  in  one  common  cause,  and 
aiming  at  one  common  end .'  When  we  look 
at  the  white  race — the  self-constituted  aris- 
tocracy of  the  species — reared  under  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  and  claiming  the 
superiority  due  to  piety  and  learning,  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  them  to  belouc^  to  the 
same  family  as  the  other  races  upon  whom 
the  light  of  science  and  revelation  has  not 
yet  been  permitted  to  shine.  The  difficulty, 
however,  gradually  disappears  when  we  con- 
template civilized  man  in  his  principles  and 
conduct  as  an  individual  agent.  The 
Christian  citizen  with  his  household,  or  his 
cargo  of  slaves — the  gold-thirsty  colonist 
with  his  ferocious  bloodhounds — the  crafty 
statesman  with  his  minions  of  corruption 
and  the  conqueror  with  his  battalions 
(quipped  for  bloodshed,  are  not  less  strik- 
ing anomalies  among  a  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian people,  than  the  African  bartering  his 
kindred  ^fjr  gold — or  the  Indian   burning 
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the  widow  and  drowning  the  child — or  the 
cannibal  drinking  the  blood  and  eating  the 
flesh  of  his  species.  Civilization  has,  doubt- 
less, improved  the  condition  and  softened 
the  manners  of  the  white  man,  and  law, 
with  its  brawny  arm,  keeps  him  within  the 
pale  of  social  order  and  duty  ;  but  with  all 
his  knowledge  and  cultivation,  and  all  his 
lofty  pretensions,  he  is  a  savage  at  his 
heart.  Entrenched  in  power  ho  withholds 
from  his  brother  the  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  of  his  species ;  armed  with  authority 
he  denies  to  ignorance  and  crime  the  very 
means  of  instruction  and  reformation  ;  for- 
tified with  his  tenure  of  parchment,  he  has 
even  refused  to  the  outcast — to  the  heart- 
broken penitent — to  the  feeble  and  aged 
saint,  a  spot  of  barren  earth  on  which  he 

•  may  pour  out  his  soul  in  the  agony  of  contri- 
tion, or  breathe  a  dying  prayer  to  the  God 

,  of  grace  and  consolation.  This  is  civilized 
man  in  bis  individual  phase.  This  is  the 
legislator  decked  in  his  little  brief  authority. 
This  is  the  heartless  miscreant  wearing  the 
Christian  badge,  and  ^^  doing  what  he  wills 

.  with  bis  own."  It  is  not  then  by  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  or  by  the  extension  of  in- 
dustry or  of  commerce,  that  wo  can  hope  to 
reclaim  and  refine  the  savage.  The  process 
is  too  slow  in  its  steps,  and  too  superficial 

■  in  its  agency.  It  is  by  the  more  summary 
process  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  mission- 
ary that  the  red  and  the  black  man  must 

'  Hse  to  the  rank,  and  high  above  it,  of  his 
white  oppressor.  It  is  by  statutes  which 
no  Solon  has  devised — by  laws  which  no 
tyrant  has  yielded  to  fear — by  influences 
"  not  of  man,"  that  the  outcasts  of  social 
life,  now  steeped  in  ignorance  and  crime, 
will  be  brought  back  into  the  fold  of  civili- 
sation, to  rival  in  secular  virtues  its  more 
favored  occupants,  if  not  to  outstrip  them 
in  those  loftier  acquirements  which  civili- 
xation  neither  teaches  nor  appreciates. 

We  have  thus  followed  Mrs.  Somerville 
through  her  intellectual  journey  over  the 
globe,  delighted  and  improved  by  her  in- 
structions, and  anxious  that  others  should 
derive  from  them  the  same  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. From  the  extracts  which  we  have 
made  our  readers  will  sec  that  the  work  is 
written  in  a  style  always  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous, often  vigorous  and  elegant,  and  occa- 
sionally rising  to  a  strain  of  eloquence  com- 
mensurate with  the  lofty  ideas  which  it 
olothcs.  In  Mrs.  Somcrvillc's  pages  no 
sentiments  are  recorded  which  the  Chris- 
tian or  tho  philosopher  disowns.  In  asso- 
ciating life  with  nature — in  taking  oogni- 


zanoe  of  man  as  tenant  of  the^Earth-home 
which  she  desoribes,  her  sympathies  are  ever 
with  the  slave,  her  aspirations  ever  after 
truth  secular  and  divine ;  and  everywhere 
throughout  her  work  we  meet  with  just 
and  noble  sentiments,  the  indication  and 
the  ofispring  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  well- 
balanced  mind. 

Anxious  to  promote  the  circulation  of  a 
work  so  interesting  and  useful,  we  venture 
to  express  our  regret  that  Mrs.  Somerville 
has  not  illustrated  the  various  topics  of 
which  she  treats  with  lithographic  sketches 
of  the  general  features  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  more  remarkable  phenomena  which  she 
describes.  The  eye  is  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  mind  in  enabling  it  correct- 
ly to  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  readers  not  very  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowlege  are  often  led  to  the 
study  of  what  has  first  become'*intere8ting 
to  them  through  the  organs  of  sense.  Hav- 
ing had  the  advantage  of  perusing  Mrs. 
Somcrvillc's  work,  with  the  Physical  Atlas 
of  Berghaus  and  Johnston  before  us,  we  can- 
not d)ubt  that  the  value  and  popularity  of 
future  editions  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
even  by  illustrations  on  a  small  scale. 

In  several  of  the  departments  of  physical 
geography  we  have  noticed  omissions,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Somerville  will  think 
it  right  to  supply.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  subjects  of  a  popular  nature  which 
we  think  require  a  place  in  a  treatise  on 
Physical  Geography.  The  mountain  ava- 
lanches of  the  Rigi — and  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire ;  the  descent  of  the 
glacier  of  Getroz  into  the  Dranse  ;  the  great 
caverns  and  caves  in  America,*  India,!  Tun- 
kin,  Camiola,  Hungary,  and  France ;  the 
natural  ice-houses  near  Salisbury  in  Ame- 
rica ;  the  ice-caverns  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Russia ;  the  transportation  of 
erratic  blocks  by  ice  and  by  water ;  the 
parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  and  the  raised 
sea-beaches  of  Scandinavia  ;  tho  masses  of  ' 
meteoric  iron  in  Brazil  Louisiana,  Siberia, 
and  Peru  ;  the  singular  burning  mountain 
of  Wengen  in  Australia  ;  the  conflagrations 
in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  ;  the  float- 
ing islands  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History; 
the  remarkable  Lake  of  Cirknitz  in  Carni- 
ola,  supplied  by  subterranean  springs ;  the 
Lake  of  Ybera,  described  by  Azara  as  form- 

*  The  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 

t  The  Cave  of  Booban  in  the  Cossyah  Moantains 
— the  Pboanga  Caves  in  Junk  Ceylon  on  the  Mar- 
taban  River. 
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ed  by  infiltration  from  the  River  Parana ; 
the  springs  of  inflammable  gas  by  which 
some  of  the  American  villages  are  lighted ; 
the  subterraneous  sounds  of  Nakoas,^  and 
the  sounds  of  driven  sand  as  described  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller ;  the  sounds  which  issue 
from  granite  rocks,  the  inscriptions  on  liv- 
ing trees,  as  described  by  Professor  Aghard 
of  Lund ;  the  destruction  of  forests  by 
flights  of  wild  pigeons  that  darken  the  air 
by  their  number  ;  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
quicksands  of  the  lesser  Syrtes  as  described 
by  Captain  Smith  ;  the  phenomena  of  tor- 
nadoes and  waterspouts  as  expounded  by 
Mr.  Redfield,  General  Reid,  and  Mr.  Espy ; 
and  the  Isoffeothermal  lines  of  Professor 
Kupfier.  We  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  was  necessarily  limited  both  in  the 
range  of  her  subjects  and  the  space  which 
eould  be  devoted  to  them;  but  we  are 
sure  that  all  who  have  perused  her  work 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  she  finds 
another  Volume  necessary  for  the  complete 
discussion  of  so  popular  and  important  a 
department  of  knowledge. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  survey  of  the 
Earth,  brief  and  general  as  it  has  been,  the 
mind  cannot  quit  in  silence  the  extraordi- 
nary scenes  which  have  been  presented  to  it. 
While  the  nations  to  whom  such  a  posses- 
sion has  been  given  are  yet  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, idolatry,  and  superstition,  and  arc 
yielding  only  bv  imperceptible  concessions 
to  the  laws  which  reason,  and  conscience, 
and  revelation  have  enjoined;  and  while 
the  empire  of  Truth  and  Reason — of  Peace 
and  Love,  is  seen  only  in  the  far  distance 
as  something  to  which  we  are  making  an  in- 
appreciable advance — the  material  world 
exhibits  to  us  the  sam^  phase  of  transition, 
the  same  slow  and  measured  approach  to 
some  new  condition  at  which  it  is  destined 
to  arrive.  The  flood  of  life,  which  is  now 
rushing  from  the  crowded  haunts  of  civiliza- 
tion in  search  of  food  or  freedom,  will  in 
time  spread  itself  over  lands  now  preparing 
for  its  reception,  and  there  will  be  no  spot 
of  earth  from  which  the  voice  of  gratitude 
and  praise  does  not  rise.  The  great  features 
of  the  earth  are  doubtless  permanently  mo- 
delled. Its  everlasting  hills — its  boundless 
continents — its  swelling  seas — and  its  migh- 
ty rivers,  may  be  fixed  and  immutable  ;  but 
its  barren  steppes — its  interminable  deserts 
— its  wildernesses  of  wood  and  of  sand,  must 
yet  smile  with  vegetation,  and  swarm  with 
life.  The  diluvian  wave  may  yet  spread 
over  arid  plains  the  rich  sediment  which  it 
bears.     The  volcano  may  yet  cover  with 


its  erupted  mud  the  very  regions  which  it 
has  scorched ;  and  its  lava  stream  may 
turn  the  irrigating  current  which  it  stems 
over  the  barren  plains  that  have  been 
scathed  by  its  fires.  The  mighty  forests  on 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons,  which  now 
wave  unseen,  will  yet  become  the  coalfield  of 
generations  unborn  ;  and  the  mass  of  vege- 
tation which  annually  dies  among  its 
trunks — ^the  verdant  carpets  which  every  re- 
turning sun  withers  on  the  savannas  and 
Llanos  of  the  west — and  the  very  flowen 
which  there  blush  unseen,  will  add  their 
tribute  to  the  great  store-honse  of  combus- 
tion. The  Condor  of  the  rock,  which  no 
eye  but  One  has  descried  within  its  cleft  of 
basalt,  or  upon  its  peak  of  granite ;  and 
the  tiny  Humming-bird,  whose  briiliaot 
drapery  no  eye  has  admired,  will  he  consign 
ed  to  the  same  mausoleum  of  stone,  and  it- 
appear  in  some  future  age  to  chronicle  ike 
era  of  their  birth. 

Let  not  the  Christian  Philosopher  viev 
these  anticipations  as  at  varianoe  with  the 
truths  which  he  dierishes  and  believes.  If 
the  inspired  Historian  of  Creation  has  with- 
held from  us  the  eventful  chronicles  of  the 
earth  previous  to  its  oocnpation  by  man, 
Inspiration  has  been  equally  silent  respeoi- 
ing  the  revolutions  it  has  yet  to  undergo. 
Science  has  carried  us  back  to  pripusval 
times  through  long  cycles  of  the  past,  to 
disclose  to  us  views  of  creation  at  once  ter- 
rible and  sublime.  It  is  our  only  guide  to 
the  events  of  the  future,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  catastrophes  which  it  predicts,  or  the 
secrets  which  it  may  dbdose,  it  can  teaoh 
us  no  other  lesson  than  that  which  we  have 
already  learned — ''  that  the  earth  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up," 
and  that  there  shall  be  ^^  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  rightcusness.'^ 


Mankind  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. — They 
I  had  neither  looked  into  heaven,  nor  earth,  Deither 
'  into  the  sea  nor  the  land,  as  has  been  done  since. 
They  had  philosophy  without  scale,  astronomy  with- 
out demonstration.    They  made  war  without  pow- 
der, shot,  cannon,  or  mortars ;  nay,  the    mob  made 
their  bonfires  without  squibs  or  crackers.     They 
went  to  sea  without  compass  and  sailed  without  the 
needle.    Thev  viewed  the  stars  without  telescopes, 
and  measured  altitudes  without  barometers.     Learn- 
ing had  no  printing  press,  writing  no  paper,  and 
paper  no  ink.    The  lover  was  forced  to  send  his 
mistress  a  deal  board  for  a  love  letter,  a  billet  doux 
might  be  of  the  size  of  any  ordinary  trencher.     They 
were  clothed  without  manufactures,  and  ilieir  richcBi 
robes  were  the  skins  of  the  most  formidable  mon- 
«ters. 
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The  literary  divine  is  not  only  not  a  dis- 
grace to  his  profession,  he  is  a  positive 
honor.  His  pulpit  becomes  an  eminence, 
commanding  a  view  of  both  worlds.  He  is 
a  witness  at  the  nnptials  of  truth  and  beau- 
ty, and  the  general  cause  of  Christianity  is 
subserved  by  him  in  mo>e  ways  than  one  ; 
for,  first,  the  names  of  ffreat  men  devoted 
at  once  to  letters  and  religion,  neutralize, 
and  more  than  neutraliie,  those  which  are 
often  produced  and  paraded  on  the  other 
side  ;  again,  they  show  that  the  theory  of 
science  sanctified,  and  literature  laid  down 
before  the  Lord,  has  been  proved  and  incar- 
nated in  living  examples,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  remain  in  the  baseless  regions  of 
mere  hypothesis ;  and,  thirdly,  they  evince 
that  even  if  religion  be  an  imposture  and  a 
delusion,  it  is  one  so  plausible  and  powerful 
as  to  have  subjugated  very  strong  intellects, 
and  that  it  will  not  thorik'ore  do  for  every 
sciolist  in  the  school  of  infidelity  to  pretend 
contempt  for  those  who  confess  that  it  has 
commanded  and  convinced  tiiem. 

Literary  divines,  next  to  religious  lay- 
men, are  the  chosen  champions  of  Christiani- 
ty. We  say  next  to  laymen,  for  when  they 
oome  forth  from  their  desks,  their  laborato- 
ries, or  observatories,  and  bear  spontaneous 
testimony  in  behalf  of  religion,  it  is  as 
though  the  earth  again  should  help  the  wo- 
man ;  and  the  thunder  of  a  Bossuet,  a  Mas- 
sillon,  a  Hall,  or  a  Chalmers,  breaking 
from  the  pulpit,  does  not  speak  so  loud  in 
behalf  of  our  faith^  as  the  ^^  still,  small 
Toico''  issuing  from  the  studious  chamber  of 
an  Addison,  a  Boyle,  a  Bowdler,  an  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  a  Cowper.  But  menidio  might 
have  taken  foremost  places  in  the  walks  of 
letters  and  science,  and  yet  have  voluntari- 
ly devoted  themselves  to  the  Christian 
cause,  and  yet  continue,  amid  all  this  devo- 
tion, tremblingly  alive  to  all  the  graces, 
beauties,  and  powers  of  literature,  are  sure- 
ly standing  evidences,  at  least  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  own  convictions,  if  not  of  the 
truth  of  that  faith  on  which  these  convic- 
tions centre.  And  when  they  openly  give 
testimony  to  their  belief,  we  listen  as  if  we 
heard  science  and  literature,  themselves, 
pronouncing  the  ore^d,  or  swearing  the  sa- 
cramental oath  of  Christianity. 


Such  an  one  is  Dr.  George  Croly.  He 
might  have  risen  to  distinction  in  any  path 
he  chose  to  pursue ;  he  has  attained  wide 
eminence  as  a  literary  man  ;  he  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  higher  aims  of  his  own  pro- 
fession ;  and  he  is  now,  in  the  ripe  autumn 
of  his  powers,  with  redoubled  energy  and 
hope,  about  to  dive  down  in  search  of  new 
pearls,  in  that  old  deep  which  communi- 
cates with  the  omniscience  of  God.  He  is 
projecting  at  present,  and  has  in  part  be- 
gun, to  elaborate  three  treatises  on  the  pa- 
triarchs, the  prophets,  and  the  apostles, 
from  which  great  issues  may  be  expected. 
Meanwhile,  we  propose  rapidly  running 
over  the  general  outline  of  his  merits  ana 
works. 

Dr.  Croly  is  almost  the  last  survivor  of 
that  school  of  Irish  eloquence  which  includ- 
ed the  names  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan, 
Curran,  and  Flood.  He  has  most  of  the 
merits,  and  some  of  the  faults  of  tiiat  school. 
A  singular  school  it  has  been,  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
country  where  it  flourished.  The  most 
miserable,  has  been  the  most  eloquent  of 
countries.  The  worst  cultivated  country 
has  borne  the  richest  crop  of  flowers — of 
speech.  The  barrenness  of  its  bogs  lias 
been  compensated  by  the  rank  ferUUty  of 
its  brains.  Its  groans  have  been  set|to  a 
wild  and  wondrous  music  :  its  oratory  has 
been  a  safety-valve  to  its  otherwise  intole- 
rable wrongs.  Yet,  over  all  Irish  eloquence, 
and  even  Irish  humor,  there  hovers  a  cer* 
taia  shade  of  sadness.  In  vain  they  struggle 
to  smile,  or  to  assume  an  air  of  cheerful- 
A  sense  of  their  country's  wretched- 


ness. 


ness — their  Pariah  position — tne  dark  doom 
that  seems  suspended  over  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  name,  lowers  over  and 
behind  them,  as  tSey  speak  or  write. 
Amidst  the  loftiest  flights  of  Burke's  specu- 
lation, the  gayest  bravuras  of  Sheridan's 
rhetoric,  the  fieriest  bursts  of  Grattan's  or 
Curran's  eloquence,  this  stamp  of  the  brand- 
ing-iron— this  downward  and  austere  drag 
of  degradation,  is  never  lost  sight  of  or  for- 
gotten. 

Ireland !  art  thou  a  living  string  of  God's 
great  lyre — the  earth  ;  or  art  thou  an  in- 
strument thrown  aside,  like  a  neglected  harp. 
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and  only  valuable  for  the  chance  notes  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  mad  mirth  or  despair,  which 
the  hands  of  passengers  can  discourse  upon 
thee  ?  Art  thou  only  a  wayward  child  of 
the  mighty  mother,  or  art  thou  altogether 
a  monstrous  and  incurable  birth  ?  Has  na- 
ture taught  thee  thy  notes  of  riant  mirth, 
or  yet  richer  pathos,  or  have  torture  an'd 
tyranny,  like  cruel  arts  of  hell,  awoke  within 
thee  those  slumbering  energies,  which  it 
were  well  for  thee  had  slept  for  ever  ?  Well 
for  thee  it  may  be,  but  not  for  the  world  ; 
for  thy  loss  has  been  our  gain,  and  from  thy 
long  and  living  death  has  flowed  forth  that, 
long,  swelling,  sinking,  always  dying,  yet 
never  dead  music,  which  now  sounds  thy 
requiem,  and  mdy  pcradventure  herald  thy 
future  resurrection. 

Dr.  Croly  has  not  altogether  escaped  the 
pervasive  gloom  of  his  country's  literature. 
This  speaks  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects, 
and  in  the  lofty,  ambitious  tone  of  his  man- 
ner. He  would  spring  up  above  the  sphere 
of  Ireland's  dire  attraction.  "  Farthest 
from  her  is  best."  Irish  subjects,  therefore, 
are  avoided,  although  from  no  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  Ireland.  Regions  either  enjoy- 
ing a  profounder  calm,  or  torn  by  nobler 
agonies  than  those  of  Erin,  are  the  chosen 
fields  for  his  muse.  Of  his  country's  wild, 
reckless  humor,  always  reminding  iis  of  the 
mirth  of  despairing  criminals,  singing  and 
dancing  out  the  last  dregs  of  their  life,  Croly 
is  nearly  destitute.  For  this  his  genius  is 
too  stern  and  lofty.  He  does  not  deal  in 
sheet  lightning,  but  in  the  forked  flashes  of 
a  withering  and  blasting  invective.  But  in 
richness  of  figure,  in  strength  of  language, 
in  vehemence  of  passion,  and  in  freedom 
and  force  of  movement,  he  is  eminently 
Irish.  Stripped,  however,  he  is — partly  by 
native  taste,  and  partly  by  the  friction  of 
long  residence  in  this  country — of  the  more 
^ring  faults  of  his  country's  style — its 
turbulence,  exaggeration,  fanfaronade,  florid 
diffusion,  and  that  ludicrous  pathos,  which 
■0  often,  in  lieu  of  tears  of  grief,  elicits 
tear-torrents  of  laughter.  To  use  the  well- 
known  witticism  of  Curran,  he  has  so  often 
wagged  his  tongue  in  England,  that  he  has 
at  last  caught  its  accent,  and  his  brogue  is 
the  faintest  in  the  world.  The  heat  of  the 
Irish  blood,  aud  its  wild  poetical  afllatus, 
he  has  not  sought,  nor,  if  he  had,  would 
have  been  able  to  relinquish. 

Dr.  Croly's  principal  power  is  that  of 
gorgeous  and  eloquent  description.  There 
arc  five  different  species  of  the  describer. 
The  first  describes  a  scene  or  character  as  it 


appears  to  him,  but  as  it  really  is  not ;  he 
having,  through  weakness  of  sight,  or  inac> 
curacy  of  observation,  missed  the  reality, 
and  substituted  a  vague  something,  more 
cognate  to  himself  than  to  his  object.  The 
second  is  the  literal  describer  ;  the  bare, 
bald  truth  before  him  is  barely  and  baldlj 
caught — a  certain  spirit  that  hovored  over 
it,  as  if  on  wing  to  fly,  havihg,  amid  tlw 
bustlinc:  details  of  the  execution,  beendis- 
turbed  and  scared  away.  The  third  is  the 
ideal  describer,  who  catches  aind  arrests  thtt 
volatile  film,  expressing  the  life  of  life,  tke 
gloss  of  joy,  the  light  of  darkness,  and  the 
wild  sheen  of  death  ;  in  short,  the  fine  or 
terrible  something  which  is  really  about  the 
object,  but  which  the  eyo  of  the  gifted 
alone  can  see,  even  as  in  certain  atmo- 
spheres only  the. rays  of  th«  sud  are  visibk. 
The  fourth  is  the  historical  describer,  who 
sees  and  paints  objects  in  relation  to  their 
past  and  future  history  ;  who  gets  so  fir 
within  the  person  or  the  thing,  as  to  have 
glimpses  behind  and  before  about  it,  as  if 
he  belonged  to  it,  like  a  memory  or  a  con- 
science :  and  the  fifth  is  the  universal  de- 
scriber, who  sees  the  object  set  in  the  shin- 
ing sea  of  its  total  bearings,  representing  in 
it,  more  or  less  fully,  the  great  whole,  of 
which  it  is  one  significant  part.  Thus,  sup- 
pose the  object  a  tree,  one  will  slump  vp 
its  character  as  large  or  beautiful — words 
which  really  mean  nothing  ;  another  will, 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  botanist,  analyse  it 
into  its  root,  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves ; 
a  third  will  make  its  rustle  seena  the  rhythm 
of  a  poem  ;  a  fourth  will  see  in  it,  as  Cow- 
pcr,  in  Yardley  Oak,  its  entire  history, 
from  the  acorn  to  the  axe,  or  perchance 
from  the  germ  to  the  final  conflagration ; 
and  a  fifth  will  look  on  it  as  a  mouth  and 
mirror  of  the  Infinite — a  slip  of  Igdnuil. 
Or  is  the  object  the  ocean — one  will  describe 
it  as  vast,  or  serene,  or  tremendous, — epi- 
thets which  burden  the  air,  but  do  not  ex- 
haust the  ocean  ;  another  will  regard  it  as 
a  boundless  solution  of  salt ;  a  third  will  be 
fascinated  by  its  terrible  beauty,  as  of  a 
chained  tiger ;  a  fourth,  with  a  far  look 
into  the  dim  records  of  its  experience,  will 
call  it  (how  different  from  the  foregoing 
appellations !  )  the  "  melancholy  main  ; " 
and  a  fifth  will  see  in  it  the  reflector  of  man's 
history — the  shadow  and  mad  sister  of  earth 
—the  type  of  eternity. 

These  last  three  orders,  if  not  one,  at 
least  slide  often  into  each  other,  and  Dr. 
Croly  appears  to  us  a  combination  of  the 
third  and  the  fourth.     His  descriptions  are 
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rather  those  of  the  poet  than  of  the  sccr. 
They  are  rapid,  but  always  clear,  and  vivid, 
and  strong,  and  eloquent,  and  over  each 
movement  of  his  pen  an  iBvisiblu  pencil 
seems  to  hang,  and  to  keep  time. 

Searching  somewhat  more  accurately  for 
a  classification  of  minds j  they  seem  to  us  to 
include  five  orders — the  prophet,  the  artist, 
the  analyst,  the  copia&t,  and  the  combina- 
tion in  part  of  all  the  four.  There  is,  first, 
the  prophet,  who  receives  immediately,  and 
ffivea  out  unresistingly,  the  torrent  of  the 
breath  and  power  of  his  own  soul,  which 
has  become  touched  by  a  high  and  holy  in- 
fluence from  behind  him.  This  is  no  me- 
chanical o£Gioe ;  the  fact  that  he  is  chosen 
to  be  such  an  instrument,  itself  proclaims 
his  breadth,  elevation,  power,  and  potency. 
There  is  next  the  artist,  who  receives  the 
same  influence  in  a  less  measure,  and  who, 
instead  of  implicitly  obeying  the  current, 
tries  to  adjust,  control,  and  get  it  to  move 
in  certain  bounded  and  modulated  streams. 
There  is,  thirdly,  the  analyst,  who,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  faintness  in  which  the  breath 
of  inspiration  reaehefr  him,  is  the  more  de- 
sirous to  ttim  round  upon  t/,  to  reduce  it  to 
its  elements,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 
There  is,  fourthly,  the  copiast — we  coin  a 
term,  as  he  would  like  to  coin  the  far-off  ngh 
of  the  aboriginal  thought,  which  alone  reach* 
es  him,  into  a  new  and  powerful-spoken 
word — but  in  vain.  And  there  is,  lastly, 
the  combination  of  the  whole  four — the 
clever,  nay,  gifted  mimic,  whose  light  ener- 
gy enables  him  to  circulate  between,  and  to 
be  sometimes  mistaken  for,  them  all  to- 
gether. 

Dr.  Croly  is  the  artist,  and  in  general  an 
accomplished  and  powerful  artist  he  is. 
There  is  sometimes  a  little  of  the  slapdash 
in  his  manner,  as  of  one  who  is  in  haste  to 
be  done  with  his  subject.  His  style  some- 
times sounds  like  the  horse-shoes  of  the  be- 
lated traveller,  ^'  spurring  apace  to  gain  the 
timely  inn."  He  generally,  indeed,  goes 
off  at  the  gallop,   and  continues  at  this 

f onerous,  breakneck  pace,  to  the  dose. 
[e  consequently  has  too  few  pauses  and 
rests.  He  and  you  rush  up,  panting, 
and  arrive  breathless  at  the  summit.  And 
yet  there  is  never  anything  erratic  or  un- 
graceful about  the  motion  oi  the  thought 
or  style.  If  there  be  not  classical  repose, 
there  is  classical  rapture.  It  is  no  vulgar 
intoxication — it  is  a  debauch  of  nectar  ;  it 
is  not  a  Newmarket,  but  a  Nemean  race. 

J)r.  Croly^s  intellectual  distinction  is  Jess 
philosophical  sabtiety  than  Btrong,  nervous. 


and  manly  sense.  This,  believed  with  per- 
fect assurance,  inflamed  with  passion,  sur- 
rounded with  the  rays  of  imagination,  and 
pronounced  with  a  dogmatic  force  and  dig- 
nity, peculiarly  his  own,  constitutes  the  cir- 
cle of  his  literary  character — ^a  circle  which 
also  includes  large  and  liberal  knowledge, 
but  which  has  been  somewhat  narrowed  by 
the  influence  of  views,  in  our  judgment,  far 
too  close  and  conservative.  Especially,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  said,  whenever  he  nears 
the  French  Revolution,  he  Iosas  temper, 
and  speaks  of  it  in  a  tone  of  truculence,  as 
if  it  were  a  virulent  ulcer,  and  not  a  salu- 
tary blood-ltitting  to  the  social  system — 
the  stir  of  a  dunghill,  and  not  the  explosion 
of  a  volcano — a  few  earthworms  crawling 
out  of  their  lair,  and  producing  a  transient 
agitation  in  their  native  mud,  and  not  a  vast 
Vesuvius,  moved  by  internal  torments  to 
cast  out  the  central  demon,  and  with  open 
mouth  to  appeal  lo  heaven.  To  Croly  this 
revolution  seems  more  a  ray  from  hell, 
shooting  athwart  our  system,  than  a  myste- 
rious part  of  it,  through  which  earth  must 
roll  as  certainly  as  through  its  own  shadow 
— ni^t ;  more  a  retribution  of  unmitigated 
wrath,  than  a  sharp  and  sudden  surgical  ap- 
plication, severe  and  salutary  as  cautery  it- 
self. Now  that  we  have  before  us  a  tre- 
mendous trinity  of  such  revolutions,  we  have 
better  ground  for  believing  that  they  are  no 
anomalous  convulsions,  but  the  periodical 
fits  of  a  singular  subject,  whom  it  were  far 
better  to  watch  carefully,  and  treat  kindly, 
than  to  stigmatize  or  assault.  Bishop  But- 
ler, walking  in  his  garden  with  his  chap- 
lain, after  a  long  fit^f  silent  thought,  sud- 
denly turned  round  and  asked  him,  if  he  did 
not  think  that  nations  might  get  mad  as 
well  as  individuals.  What  answer  the  wor- 
thy chaplain  made  to  this  question  wo  are 
not  informed,  but  we  suspect  that  few  now 
would  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  bish- 
op. Nations  are  never  mad,  though  often 
mistaken  and  often  diseased ;  or  if  mad,  it 
is  a  fine  and  terrible  frenzy,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  inspiration,  and  telling, 
through  all  its  blasphemy  and  blood,  some 
great  truth,  otherwise  a  word  unutterable 
to  the  nations.  What  said,  through  its 
throat  of  thunder,  that  first  revolution  of 
France  1  It  said  that  men  arc  men  ;  that 
'<  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
who  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :"  an^ 
it  proved  it,  alas !  by  mingling  together,  in 
one  tide,  the  blood  of  captains  and  of  kings, 
of  rich  and  poor,  of  bond  and  free.  It  shat^ 
tered  for  ever  the  notion  of  men  being  iuno« 
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pins  for  the  pleasure  of  power,  and  showed 
tiiem,  at  the  least,  to  be  gunpowder — a  sub- 
stance always  dangerous,  and  always,  if 
irode  on,  to  be  trode  on  warily.  What  said 
the  three  days  of  July,  1830  ?  They  said, 
that  if  austere,  unlimited  tyranny  exceed 
in  guilt,  diluted  and  dotard  despotism  ex- 
eels  in  folly,  and  that  the  contempt  of  a 
people  is  as  effectual  as  its  anger,  in  sub- 
Terting  a  throne.  And  what  is  the  voice 
with  which  the  world  is  yet  yibratins,  as  if 
ihe  sun  had  been  struck  audibly,  and  stun- 
Bed,  upon  his  mid-day  throne  ?  It  is  that, 
as  a  governing  agent,  the  days  of  expedi- 
ent^ are  numbered,  and  that  henceforth  not 
power,  not  cunning,  not  conventional  mo- 
rality, not  talent,  but  truth  has  been  crown- 
•ed  monarch  of  France,  and,  if  the  great  ex- 
periment succeed,  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  Dr.  Croly  as  a  prose  writer,  prin- 
cipally, that  we  mean  to  speak.    His  poetry, 
though   distinguished,   and*  nearly  to  the 
same  extent,  by  the  qualities  of  his  prose, 
has  failed  in  making  the  same  impression. 
The  causes  of  this  are  various.     In  the  first 
place,  it  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  ago 
was  teeming,   to  very  riot,  with  poetry. 
Scott,  indeed,  had  betaken  himself  to  prose 
novels ;  Southey,  to  histories  and  articles ; 
Coleridge,    to    metaphysics  ;     Lamb,    to 
"  Elia ; "  and  Wordsworth,  to  his  "  Re- 
cluse," like  the  alchemist  to  his  secret  fur- 
nace.    But  still,  with  each  new  wound  in 
Byroh's  heart,  a  new  gush  of  poetry  was 
flowing,   and  all  eyes  were  watching  this 
martyr  of  the  many  sorrows,  with  the  inte- 
rest of  those  who  are  waiting,   silent  or 
weeping,  for  a  last  breath  ;  and  at  the  same 
lime  a  perfect  crowd  of  true  poets  were  find- 
ing auaience,  ''fit  though  few."     Wilson, 
Barrv  Cornwall,  Hogg,  Hood,  Clare,  Cun- 
ninshame,     Milman,     Maturin,     Bowles, 
Crabbe,  Montgomery,  are  some  of  the  now 
familiar  names  whidk  were  then  identified 
almost  entirely  with  poetical  aspirations. 
Amid  such  competitors  Dr.  Croly  first  rais- 
ed his  voice,  and  only  shared,  with  many  of 
them,  the  fate  of  being  much  praised,  con- 
siderably abu  ed,  and  little  read.     Second- 
ly, more  than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  subjected  to  the  disadvantage,  which 
in  a  measure  pressed  on  all.     All  were  stars 
seeking  to  shine  ere  yet  the  sun  (that  woful, 
blood-spattered  sun  of  "  Childe  Harold") 
had  fairly  set.      Dr.  Croly  suffered  more 
from  this  than  others,  just  because  he  bore 
in  some  points  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Byron — a  resemblance  which  drew  forth, 
both  for  him  and  Milman,  a  coarse  and  wit- 


less assault  in  Don  Juan.  And,  thirdlyi 
Dr.  Croly's  poems  were  chargeable,  more 
than  his  prose  writings,  with  the  want  of 
continuous  interest.  They  consisted  of 
splendid  passages,  which  rather  stood  for 
themselves,  than  combined  to  form  a  whole. 
The  rich  ^^  bugle  blooms"  were  trailed  ra- 
ther than  trained  about  a  stick,  scarce  wor- 
thy of  supporting  them  ;  and  this,  with  the 
monotony  inevitable  to  rhyme,  rendered  it 
a  somewhat  tedious  task  to  climb  to  the  re- 
ward, which  never  failed  to  be  met  with  at 
last.  ^'  Cataline,"  we  think,  is  the  most 
powerful  of  those  productions,  and  copes 
worthily,  particularly  in  the  closing  scene 
of  the  play,  with  the  character  of  the  gigan- 
tic conspirator,  whose  namo  even  yet  ringi 
terribly,  as  it  sounds  down  from  the  dari: 
concave  of  the  past. 

His  prose  writings  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  ;  his  ficti(5ns,  his  articles  in  pe- 
riodicals, and  his  theological  works.     We 
have  not  read  his  ''  Tales  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,"  but  understand  them  to  be  pow- 
erful though  unequal.     His  ^'  Colonna,  the 
Painter,"  appeared  in  "  Blackwood,"  and, 
as   a   tale  shadowed  by  the    deadly  lus- 
tre of  revenge,  yet  shining  in  the  beauty 
of  Italian    light    and   landscape,    may  be 
called  an  unrhymed  "  Lara."     His  "  Mar- 
ston,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman,"  is  chief- 
ly remarkable  for  the   sketches   of  distin- 
guished characters,   here   and  in    France, 
which  aro  sprinkled  through  it,  somewhat  in. 
the  manner  of  Bulwer's  "  Devoreux,"  but 
drawn  with  a  stronger  pencil  and  in  a  less 
capricious  light.     To   Danton,  alone,   we 
think  he   has  not  done  justice.     On   the 
principle  of  ex  pede  Herculem^   from    the 
power    and  savage  truth  of  those  colossal 
splinters  of  expression,  which  are  all   his 
remains,  we  had  many  years  ago  formed 
our  unalterable  opinion,  that  he  was   the 
greatest  and  by  no  means  the  worst  man, 
who  mingled  in  the  melee  of  the  Key o lo- 
tion— the  Satan,  if  Dr.  Croly  will,  and  not 
the  Moloch  of  the  Paris  Pandemonium — 
than  Robespierre  abler — than  Marat,   that 
squalid,  screeching,  out-of-elbows  demon, 
more  merciful-— than  the  Girondin  champi- 
ons more  energetic — than  even  Mirabeaa 
stronger  and  less  convulsive ;  and  are  glad 
to  find  that  Lord  Brougham   has   recently 
been  led,  by  personal  examination,  to  the 
same  opinion.     The  Danton  of  Dr.  Croly 
is  a  hideous  compound  of  dandyism,  diabo-> 
lism,  and  power — a  kind  of  coxcomb  butch- 
er, who  with   equal  coolness  arranges  his 
mouBtaohes  and  his  murders,  and  who,  when 
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bearded  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  proves  him- 
self a  bnllj  and  a  coward.  The  real  Dan- 
ton  so  broad  and  oalm  in  repose,  so  dilated 
and  Titanic  in  excitement,  who,  rising  to 
the  exigency  of  the  hour,  seemed  like  Satan, 
starting  from  Itboriers  spear,  to  grow  into 
armor ^  into  power  and  the  weapons  of  pow- 
er—now uttering  words  which  were  "  half 
battles,"  and  now  walking  silent  and  nn- 
tonscious  alike  of  his  vast  energies  and 
toming  doom,  by  the  banks  of  his  native 
stream — now  pelting  his  judges  with  paper 
bullets,  and  now  laying  his  head  on  the  block 
proudly,  as  if  that  head  were  the  globe — 
was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Scott  as  one 
of  the  fittest  subjects  for  artistic  treatment, 
either  in  fiction  or  the  drama,  '^  worthy," 
says  he,  ^^  of  Schiller  or  Shakspearo  them- 
selves." 

Dr.  Croly's  highest  effort  in  fiction  is  un- 
questionably "  Salathiel."  And  it  is  veri- 
ly a  disgrace  to  an  age,  which  devours  with 
avidity  whatever  silly  or  putrid  trash  popu- 
lar authors  may  be  pleased  to  issue — such 
inane  common-place  as  "Now and  Then," 
where  the  only  refreshing  things  are  the 
"  glasses  of  wine"  which  are  poured  out  at 
the  close  of  every  third  page  to  the  actors 
(alas,  why  not  to  the  readers!),  naturally 
thisty  amid  such  dry  work,  or  the  coarse, 
greasy  horrors  which  abound  in  the  all-de- 
testable" Lucretia,"— that "  Salathiel"  has 
not  yet,  we  fear,  even  reached  a  second 
edition.  It  has  not,  however,  gone  with- 
out its  reward.  By  the  ordinary  fry  of  cir- 
tolating  library  readers  neglected,  it  was 
read  by  a  better  class,  and  by  none  of  those 
who  read  it  forgotten.  None  but  a  "  litera* 
ry  divine"  coold  have  written  it.  Its  style 
is  steeped  in  Scripture.  And  what  a  magic 
this  adds  to  writing,  let  those  tell  who  have 
read  Bunyan,  Southey,  Foster,  even  Mao- 
aulay,  yea,  and  Byron,  all  of  whom  have 
sown  their  pa^es  with  this  "  orient  pearl," 
and  brought  thus  a  reflection  from  Divine 
inspiration  to  add  to  the  momentum  of  their 
own.  Scripture  extracts  always  vindicate 
their  divine  origin.  They  nerve  what  else 
in  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur  is 
pointless  ;  they  clear  a  space  for  themselves, 
and  cast  a  wide  glory  around  the  page 
where  they  arc  found.  They  are  taken  from 
the  clamcB  of  the  hearty  and  all  hearts  vi- 
brate more  or  less  strongly  to  their  voice. 
It  is  even  as  David  felt  of  old  toward  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  when  ho  visited  the  high 
priest  and  saidi "  There  is  none  like  that, 
give  it  me."  So  writers  of  true  tastes  and 
sympathiea  fed  on  great  occasions,  when 


they  have  certain  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
express,  a  yearning  after  that  sharp  two- 
edged  sword,  and  an  irresistible  inclination 
to  say,  ^'  None  like  that,  give  it  us  ;  this 
right  Damascus  blade  alone  can  cut  the 
way  of  our  thought  into  full  utterance  and 
victory." 

But  Croly  does  more  than  snatch  "  live 
coals  from  off  the  altar"  to  strew  upon  his 
style ;  his  spirit  as  well  as  his  language  is 
oriental.  You  feel  yourselves  in  Palestine, 
the  air  is  that  through  which  the  words  of 
prophets  have  vibrated  and  the  wings  of  an- 
gels descended — the  ground  is  scarcely  yet 
calm  from  the  earthquake  of  the  crucifixion 
— the  awe  of  the  world^s  sacrifice,  and  of 
the  prodizies  which  attended  it,  still  lowers 
over  the  land — still  gapes  unmended  the 
ghastly  rent  in  the  veil — and  still  are  crowds 
daily  convening  to  examine  the  fissure  in 
the  rocks,  when  one  lonely  man,  separated 
by  his  proper  crime  to  his  proper  and  un- 
ending woe,  is  seen  speeding,  as  if  on  the 
wings  of  frenzy,  toward  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali.  It  is  ^lathiel,  the  hero  of  this 
story — the  Wandering  Jew — the 'heir  of  the 
curse  of  a  dying  Savior,  "  Tarry  thou  till  I 
come.'" 

As  an  artistic  conception,  we  cannot  pro- 
fess much  to  admire  what  the  Germans  call 
the  "  Everlasting  Jew."  Th»  interest  is 
exhausted  to  some  extent  by  the  very  title. 
The  subject  predicts  an  eternity  of  same- 
ness, from  which  we  shrink,  and  are  tempt- 
ed to  call  him  an  everlasting  bore.  Besides, 
we  cannot  well  realize  the  condition  of  the 
wanderer  as  very  melancholy,  after  all* 
What  a  fine  opportunity  must  the  fellow 
have  of  seeing  the  world,  and  the  glorj, 
and  the  great  men  thereof !  Could  one  but 
get  up  behind  him,  what "  pencilings"  could 
one  perpetrate  by  "  the  way  !"  What  a  tri- 
umph, too,  has  he  over  the  baffled  skeleton, 
death  f  What  a  new  fortune  each  century, 
by  fielling  to  advantage  his  rich  "  reminis- 
cences !"  What  a  short  period  at  most  to 
wander — a  few  thousand  years,  while  yon- 
der, the  true  wanderers,  the  stars,  can  hope 
for  no  rest .'  And  what  a  jubilee  dinner 
might  he  not  expect,  ere  the  close,  as  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant,"  with  perhaps  Christo- 
pher North  in  the  chair,  and  De  Quinoey 
(whom  some  people  suspect,  however,  of 
being  the  said  personage  himself),  acting 
as  croupier !  Altogether,  we  can  hardly, 
without  ludicrous  emotions,  conceive  of 
such  a  character,  and  are  astonished  at  the 
grave  face  which  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Mrs. 
Norton  (whoso  **  Undying  One,"  by  the 
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way,  is  dead  long  ago,  in  spite  of  a  pu£f, 
also  dead,  in  the  ^^  EdiDbargh^'),  Captain 
Medwjn  (would  ho  too  had  died  ere  he 
murdered  the  memory  of  poor  Alastor !), 
Lord  John  Russell  (whe,  in  his  ''  Essays 
by  a  Gentleman  who  had  left  his  iodgiogs,^' 
has  taken  a  very,  very  faint  sketch  of  the 
unfortunate  Ahasuerus),  and  Dr.  Croly  put 
on  while  they  talk  of  his  adventures. 

The  interest  of  ^^  Salathiel,"  beyond  the 
first  splendid  burst  of  immortal  anguish 
with  which  it  opens,  is  almost  entirely  irre- 
spective of  the  character  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  pictures 
of  Oriental  scenery,  for  the  glimpses  it  gives 
of  the  cradled  Hercules  of  Christianity, 
and  for  the  gorgeous  imagery  and  unmiti- 
gated vigor  of  its  writing.  Plot  necessarily 
there  is  none  ;  the  characters,  though  vivid- 
ly depicted,  hurry  past,  like  the  rocks  in 
the  ^^  Walpurgis  Nidit" — are  seen  intense- 
ly for  a  moment,  and  then  drop  into  dark- 
ness ;  and  the  crowding  adventures,  while 
all  interesting  individually,  do  not  gather 
a  deepening  interest  as  they  grow  to  a  cli- 
max. It  is  a  book  which  you  cannot  read 
rapidly,  or  with  equal  gusto  at  all  times, 
but  which,  like  "  Thomson's  Seasons," 
"  Young's  Night  Thoughts^"  and  other 
works  of  rich  massiveness,  yield  intense 
pleasure,  whep  read  at  intervals,  and  in  mo- 
ments of  poetic  enthusiasm.  We  haVe  been, 
as  a  friend  in  the  Instructor  has  already 
told  its  readers,  for  some  time  post  prepar- 
ing materials  for  a  work  on  the  ^'  Hebrew 
Poets,"  and  propose  reading  ''  Salathiel" 
over  again,  for  a  fourth  or  fifth  time,  to  get 
ourselves  into  the  proper  key  for  beginning 
the  high  theme,  bince  in  no  modem  work  do 
we  find  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  song  in  finer 
preservation. 

Dr.  Croly 's  contributions  to  periodicals 
are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  vari- 
ous merit.  We  recollect  most  vividly  his 
papers  on  Burke  f  since  collected  into  a  vol- 
ume), on  Pitt,  and  a  most  masterly  and  elo- 
quent outline  of  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
This  b  as  rapid,  as  brief  almost  and  elo- 
quent, as  one  of  I3uonaparte's  own  bulletins, 
and  much  more  true.  It  constitutes  a 
rough,  red,  vigorous  chart  of  his  fiery  ca- 
reer, without  professing  to  complete  philo- 
sophically the  analysis  of  his  character. 
This  task  Emerson  lately,  in  our  hearing, 
accomplished  with  much  ingenuity.  His 
lecture  was  the  portable  essence  of  Napoleon. 
He  indicatiid  his  points  with  the  ease  and 
precision  of  a  lion-showmi^n.  Napoleon,  to 
Emerson,  apart  from  his  splendid  genius. 


is  the  representative  of  the  faults  and 
the  virtues  of  the  middle  class  of  the 
ago.  We  heard  some  of  his  auditors  con- 
tend that  he  had  drawn  two  portraits  in- 
stead of  one ;  but  in  fact  Napoleon  was 
two,  if  not  more  men.  Indeed,  if  you  draw 
first  the  bright  and  then  the  black  side  of 
any  character,  you  have  two  bciugs,  which 
the  skin  and  brain  of  the  one  actual  man 
can  alone  fully  reconcile.  The  experience  , 
of  every  one  demonstrates  at  the  least  a  du- 
alism, and  who  might  not  almost  any  day 
sit  down  and  write  a  letter,  objurgatory,  or 
condoling,  or  congratulatory,  to  ^  my  dear 
yesterday's  self?"  Each  man,  as  well  Na- 
poleon, forms  a  sort  of  Siamese  twins — al- 
though, in  his  case,  it  was  matter  of  thank- 
fulness that  the  cord  could  not  be  cat. 
Two  Napoleons  at  large  had  been  ioo  macfa. 

Of  Dr.  Croly 's  book  on  the  "  Revela- 
tion" we  have  spoken  formerly.     Under  the 
shadow   of   that    inscrutable    pyramid    it 
stands,  one  of  the  loftiest  attempts  to  scale 
its  summit,  and  explain  its  coDstruction , 
but  to  us  all  such  seem  as  yet  ineffectoal. 
A  more  favorable  specimen  of  bis  theologi- 
cal writing  is  to  be  found  in  his  volume  of 
'^Sermons,"  recently  published.      The  pub- 
lic has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the 
little  squabble  which  led  to  their  publica- 
Uon.      Some  conceited  persons,  it  seems, 
had  thought  proper  to  accuse  Dr.    Croly  of 
preaching  sermons  above  the  heads  of  his 
audience,  and  suggested  greater  simplicity ; 
and,  after   a  careful  perusal  of  them,  we 
would  suggest  even  without  a  public  phre- 
nological  examination  of  those     auditors- 
heads,   that,  whatever  bo  their  situations 
in  life,  they  are,  if  unable   to   understand 
these  discourses,  incapable  of  their  duties, 
are  endangering  the  public,  and  should  be 
remanded  to  school.     Clearer,  more  nerv- 
ous, and,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  sim- 
pler discourses,  have  not  appeared  for  many 
years.     Their  style  is  in  general  pure  Saxo& 
— their  matter  strong,  manly,  and  his  own 
— their  figures  always  forcible,  and  ntsver 
forced — their  theology  sound  and  scriptural 
and  would  to  God  such  sermons  were  being 
preached  in  every  church  and  chapel  through- 
out Britain  !     They  might  recall  the  many 
wanderers,  who,  with  weary  heart  and  foot, 
are  seeking  rest   elsewhere   in   vain,   and 
might   counteract  that   current    which   is 
drawing  away  from  the  sanctuaries  so  much 
of  the  talent,  the  virtue,  and  the  honesty  of 
the  land. 

Dr.  Croly,  as  a  preacher,  in  bis  best  man- 
ner, is  faiihfully  represented  in  tkosa 
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courses,  particularly  in  his  sermons  on 
"  Stephen,"  the  "  Theory  of  Martyrdom," 
and  the  **  Productiveness  of  the  Globe." 
We  admire,  in  contrast  with  some  modem 
and  ancient  monstrous  absurdities  to  the 
contrary,  his  idea  of  God's  purpose  in  mak- 
ing his  universe — not  merely  to  display  his 
own  glory,  which,  when  interpreted,  means 
just  like  CaBsar,  to  extend  his  own  namej 
but  to  circulate  hia  essence  and  image — to 
proclaim  himself  merciful,  even  through 
punishment — and  even  in  hell-flames  to 
write  himself  down  Love,  is  surely,  as  Dr.. 
Croly  proclaims  it, "  the  chief  end  of  God !" 
His  sermon  on  Stephen  is  a  noble  picture-^ 
we  had  almost  said  a  daguerreotype— of  that 
first  martyrdonu  His  ^^  Productiveness  of 
the  Globe"  is  richer  than^it  is  original. 
His  "  Theory  of  Relinon''  is  new,^  and  strik- 
ingly illustrated.  His  notion  is,  that  God, 
in  three  different  dispensations — the  Patri- 
archical,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian — 
has  developed  three  grand  thoughts :  first, 
the  being  of  God  ;  secondly,  in  shadow,  the 
doctrine  of  .atonement ;  and  thirdly,  that  of 
immortality.  With  this  arrangement  we 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  but  reserve  our 
objections  till  the  ^'  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,''  in  the  shape  of  three  successive 
volumes  on  each  of  these  periods,  and  the 
idea  of  each,  has  appeared,  as  wo  trust  it 
speedily  shall. 

We  depicted,  some  time  since,  in  the  In- 
structor, ouF  visit  to  Dr.  Croly's  chapel, 
and  the  impression  made  by  his  appearance, 
and  the  part  of  his  discourse  we  heard.  It 
seemed  to  us  a  shame  to  see  the  most  ac- 
complished clergyman  in  London  preaching 
to  so  thin  an  audience;  but  perhaps  it  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  strictness  of 
his  Conservative  principles^  and  partly  by 
the  stupid  prejudice  which  exists  against  all 
literary  divines. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot,  ere  we  conclude, 
supply  any  particulars  about  his  history. 
Of  its  details  wo  are  altogether  ignorant. 
In  conversation,  he  is  described  as  power- 
ful and  commanding.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  we  remember,  describes  him  as 
rather  disposed  to  take  the  lead,  but  so 
exceedingly  intelligent  that  you  entirely 
forgive  him.  He  has  been,  as  a  literary 
man,  rather  solitary  and  self-asserting — 
has  never  properly  belonged  to  any  clique 
or  coterie -^and  seems  to  possess  an  austere 
and  somewhat  exclusive  standard  of  taste. 

It  IS  to  us,  and  must  be  to  the  Christian 
world,  a  delightful  thought,  to  find  such  a 
man  devoting  the  maturity  of  his  mind  to 
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labors  peculiarly  professional ;  and  every 
one  who  has  the  cause  of  Religion  at  heart, 
must  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  present 
researches.  Religio.n  has,  in  its  abyss,  trea- 
sures yet  unsounded  and  unsunned,  though 
strong  must  be  the  hand  and  true  the  eye, 
and  retentive  the  breath,  and  daring  yei 
reverent  the  spirit  of  their  successful  ex- 
plorer— and  such  we  believe  to  be  qualities 
possessed  by  Dr.  Croly:  ^ 


doBTEEBANEAN  FlRE    AT    LoWER    HaUOH,  NIAA 

RoTHEBHAM.~The  village  of  Lower  HJaugh,  near 
Rotberham,  on  the  estate  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  pre- 
sents a  carioos  and  interesting  aspect.  The  &ct  Is 
well  known  in  the  village— ^thoiu^h  we  h^ve  never 
heard  it  spoken  of  in  this  neighborbood-^that  an 
extensive  bed  of  coal  beneath  the  village  is  on  fire, 
and  has  been  in  that  condition,  boming  with  greater 
or  less  intensity,  for  at  least  twenty  years.  A  gen- 
tleman.residing  in  Sheffield,  whom  cariosity  indaced 
to  visit  ihe  locality  one  day  during  the  present  week, 
has  famished  us  with  the  following  particulars: — 
The  coal  in  certain  places  bassets  out— that  is,  it 
comes  up  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground ;  and  it  was 
at  one  or  these  bassets  that  the  fire  originally  com- 
menced, having  been  ignited  by  a  "clamp"  (a  fire 
for  boming  stones  intended  for  road  materials).  The 
subterranean  fire  has  continued  to  advance  in  vari- 
ous directions  up  to  the  present  time,  its  progress 
being  manifested  by  the  appearance,  at  intervals,  of 
smoke  and  flame  at  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the 
spread  of  which  has  generally  been  stopped,  how« 
ever,  by  paddling  the  eruptions  with  clay,  &c.  A 
feeling  of  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  faie  ol  the 
village  has  always  continued  to  prevail,  and  we  un- 
derstand that,  a  good  many  years  ago,  the  destraction 
of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Wentworth  family  was 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  fire,  but,  happily, 
the  calamity  was  averted  by  severing  the  bed  of 
coal,  for  which  purpose  a  shaft  was  especially  sunk. 
Latterly  the  work  of  destruction  appears  to  have 
been  going  on  with  uAwonted  rapidity,  and,  natu- 
rally enough,  has  created  a  corresponding  degree  of 
alarm.  The  exposed  earth  is  quite  warm,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Were  this  state  of  things  con- 
fined within  prescribed  limits,  it  would  be  all  very 
well,  and  the  villagers  would  regard  it  as  an  un- 
mixed blessing-^but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

The  unnatural  heat  engenders  a  disagreeable 
smoke,  which  is  continualTv  ascending  and  adul- 
terating the  atmosphere,  doubtless  to  the  detriment 
of  animal  health ;  and  the  houses  in  the  worst  lo- 
calities are  often  filled  with  warm  air,  strongly 
charged  with  sulphur,  rendering  them,  as  habita- 
tions, little  better  than  a  coal-pit.  The  cellars  na- 
turally are  the  worst.  Of  course,  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  keep  food  in  them:  not  unfrequently  they 
cannot  be  entered  with  safety.  How  long  this  ex- 
traordinary state  of  things  is  to  continue,  no  one 
can  tell ;  but  if  any  means  fur  extinguishing  or  ar- 
resting the  fire  could  be  applied,  a  regard  for  the 
welfare,  and  even  the  safety,  of  the  inhabitants — 
leaving  the  property  out  of  the  question— denumds 
that  it  should  be  done  without  any  further  loes  of 
time. 
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CONCLUDING    PART. 


If,  in  Dr.  Chalmerd's  habit  of  ceaseless  asse- 
yeration  of  a  round  of  favorite  doctrines, 
there  was  a  source  of  occasional  fatigue  to 
the  more  advanced  of  his  hearers,  for  this 
there  was  a  glorious  compensation  in  that 
inventiveness  which  was  ever  breaking  out 
in  new  and  happy  illustrations,  and  also, 
still  more,  in  that  boundlessness  of  intel- 
lectual courage  [which  was  ever  carrying 
him  into  new  fields.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  seemed  to  regard  his  studeots  as  his 
emissaries  into  the  surrounding  immunity 
and  into  futurity,  whom,  therefore,  he  was 
bound  fully  to  impregnate  with  his  views ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  made  use  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  them  as  a  stimulus  upon  him- 
self to  fresh  labors.  In  almost  all  cases,  his 
students  were  the  first  to  receive  the  cream 
of  any  recent  lucubrations  that  chance  had 
led  him  into.  Circumstances,  some  remark- 
able public  event,  for  instance,  or  the  peru- 
sal of  some  new  book  of  note — would  create 
in  him  a  temporary  enthusiasm  towards  anew 
subject.  Tnis  he  would  attack  with  extra- 
ordinary vigor ;  and  the  method  by  which 
he  seemed  most  easily  to  work  himself  into 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
was  that  of  undertaking  to  prepare  a  few 
lectures  on  it  for  his  students.  These  would 
ultimately  be  published  ;  and  hence  in  all 
his  writings  the  predominance  of  the  form 
appropriate  to  the  lecture. 

Among  those  brief  supplementary  courses 
of  lectures,  there  was,  one  Session,  a  course 
on  Pauperism,  being  a  redaction  of  all  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  English  sys- 
tem of  Poor  Laws  to  Scotland.  A  scene 
which  occurred  during  one  of  these  lectures 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it,  illustrating  as  it  did  the  fact  al- 
ready noticed,  that,  even  in  his  humble  lit- 
tle class-room,^ and  when  engaged  in  the 
comparatively  staid  and  unexciting  labor 
of  cxpoundiug  his  views  to  a  select  number 
of  students,  he  was  liable  to  be  as  strongly 
agitated,  as  completely  carried  away  by  an 
excess  of  emotion,  as  when  swaying  a  sea  of 
heads  in  some  vast  express  assembly.  It 
was  a  discourse  on  social  economics ;  the 
precise  subject  is  forgotten.  There  were 
pictures,  as  usual,  of  the  physical  and  moral 


wretchedness  that  accumulate  in  the  midst 
of  us — ^prophetic  warnings  of  a  coming  retri- 
bution. It.  had  been  his  old  thought,  he 
said,  that  society  might  make  its  political 

§  regress  slowly,  peacefully,  organicallj,  un- 
er  the  conduct  of  a  growing  general  intel- 
ligence. This  thought  experience  had  wdl 
nigh  taken  away  from  him.  That  abooM  on 
abuses  should  accumulate ,  that  in  vain  the 
cry  for  their  removal  should  ascend  ;  that 
-secretly,  underneath,  the  spirit  of  rectifica- 
tion should  muster  its  explosive  energy; 
that  ultimately,  fitting  occasion  being  gives, 
the  right  and  the  wronff  should  be  upheaved 
together  in  one  general  ruin  ;  and  that,  on 
the  thus  desolated  void  a  Coile  ^apalam 
should  descend,  and  society  resume  its  ac- 
tivity under  the  new  conditions  which  it  im- 
posed— this  rather  seemed  to  him  now,  the 
law  of  social  progression.  He  wonld  speak 
a  word  of  warning.  ^^  The  poor,  indeed, 
had  their  faults ;  out  the  rich  had  their 
faults  too.  And  if  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land"  (he  was  speaking  in  a  dingy  hall,  be- 
fore a  number  of  poor  students,  nothing, 
certainly,  in  the  shape  of  an  aristocrat 
within  hearing) — ^^  if  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land  would  not"  (the  precise  words  are  for- 
gotten ;  but  the  meaning  was)  ^^  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  station  in  reference  to  this 
Poor  Law;  then,"  he  would  tell  them, 
''  their  estates  were  not  worth  ten  years' 
purchase."  To  have  seen  his  appearance 
as  he  spoke  these  last  words !  In  the  me- 
mory of  One  at  least  of  his  audience  the 
scene  lasts  as  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  human  being  in  a  state  of 
excitement  ever  presented  to  him.  Erect 
he  stood  in  his  little  pulpit,  his  frame  di- 
lating upwards;  the  heavy  stamp  of  his 
foot  plainly  audible  ;  his  two  hands  raised 
clenched  above  his  head  ;  his  face  suffus- 
ed with  blood ;  the  veins  swollen  in  his 
forehead  ;  spittle  flying  from  his  lips ;  and 
his  voice  almost  at  a  shriek  of  madness. 
Terror,  awe,  and  then  a  shiver  of  admira- 
tion passed  through  his  audience ;  and  as, 
half  ashamed  of  so  great  a  manifestation, 
the  old  man  pettishly  sat  down  exhausted, 
a  burst  of  irrepressible  applause  rolled 
through  the  room. 
Another  time  he  gave  way,  in  a  similar 
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iuanner,'^to  a  different  emotion.  The  lecture 
was  on  PdQdo-Baptism.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  one  of  his  oriest ;  and  the  hour  had 
almost  ended,  consumed  in  references  to 
texts,  &c. ;  when  suddenly,  bj  a  natural 
sequence,  he  was  led  to  say  something  on 
one  little  sweet  topic — the  state  of  unbap- 
tized  infants  after  death.  That  children,  if 
they  die  unbaptized,  are,  like  the  infants  of 
heathens,  in  some  anamolous  condition  with 
reference  to  the  prospects  of  a  future  4ife,  is 
one  of  those  reasonings  into  which  the  mind 
theologically  trained  ciannot  avoid  being 
led ;  and  in  this  there  has  been  a  source  of 
sadness  and  anxiety  to  many  a  bereaved 
mother  of  imperfect  instruction  or  too  weak 
faith.  The  case  of  such  a  mother  weeping 
for  the  loss  of  her  babe,  snatched  away  ere 
the  typical  water  of  sprinkling  could  be  ad- 
ministered, seemed  to  stand  vividly  before 
the  good  old  man,  in  whom  there  had  al- 
ready been  developed  those  softest  yearn- 
ings of  human  affection,  which  come  at  the 
close  of  life,  when,  related  to  a  new  little 
being  of  one's  own  blood,  one  sees  the  thread 
of  one's  existence  drawn  out  to  its  third 
stage.  Weeks,  months,  and  years  pass 
away ;  all  others  have  forgotten  the  babe, 
but  the  mother's  grief  is  fresh.  Oft,  in 
warm  room, 

When  the  wild  winds  blow, 
When  the  earth  is  white  with  snow, 
She  thinks  of  her  dead  child  cold. 

And  shall  it  never  be  restored  to  her  ? 
Those  little  limbs  which  she  fondled  so  soft 
and  warm  on  earth,  what  were  heaven, 
she  says,  without  these  ?  Poor  mother,  savs 
the  old  man,  dry  thy  tears  !  The  God  who 
made  the  mother's  heart,  will  oblige  the 
universe  to  consist  with  it ;  and  howsover 
the  way  and  the  means  may  bafije  us,  doubt 
it  not  that  the  Christian  mother  shall  rejoin 
her  darling  in  a  future  heaven,  finding  there 
in  the  un thought  raptures  of  a  celestial  meet- 
ing, "  an  over  payment  of  her  pain."  In 
repeating  these  last  words,  the  old  man  was 
totally  overcome. 

Punctual  as  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  the  labors  of  the  session 
were  severely  felt  by  him.  In  early  spring 
he  was  liable  to  a  periodical  attack  of  influ- 
enza, which  would  keep  him  from  his  class 
for  six  or  seven  days. 

During  one  of  these  attacks,  the  individual 
from  whose  memory  these  recollections  are 
supplied^  called  on  him  at  his  own  request. 
He  found  him  convalescent,  and  seated 


alone  in  his  drawing-room  at  a  little  table 
writing — painting,  that  is,  on  a  piece  of 
note  paper,  some  of  those  strange  upright 
angular  hicrodyphics  which  make  an  auto- 
graph of  Chalmersj^o  distinguishable  among 
others.  This  and  that  were  spoken  about ; 
something  at  length  led  them  to  talk  on  the 
subject  of  mathematics.  Dr.  Chalmers  re- 
peated an  observation  very  common  with 
nim,>  that  he  preferred  geometry  to  algebra 
himself;  and  believed  that  the  preference 
of  one  or  the  other  indicated  that  one  be- 
longed to  one  or  other  of  two  very  distinct 
classes  of  minds.  In  geometry  one  had  the 
ipsa  corpora  of  one's  conceptions  present, 
the  actual  lines,  angles,  areas,  &c. ;  hence 
a  geometrical,  way  of  thinking  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  an  algebraic,  in  which  one  work- 
ed on  mechanically  with  mere  signs.  Never- 
theless, he  admitted,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  the  enormous  power  of  the  algebraic 
method.  Then  becoming  more  confidential, 
he  had  once,  he  said,  imagined  that  he  had 
made  a  mathematical  discovery  himself — 
to  wit  '^  that  the  squares  of  the  sums  of 
the  natural  numbers  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  series,  are  equal  to  the  sums  of  their 
cubes."  Thus  (1^2)'=9=r4-2*;  (14-2 
+3)»=36=r+2-+3*;  (1+2+3+4)'.= 
100=r+2*+3*+4* ;  and  so  on.  This 
property,  he  had  first  found  out,  he  said 
tentatively;  and  then  demonstrated  alge- 
braically. He  had  mentioned  it  to  two  friends 
of  his,  bath  professors  of  mathematics,  nei- 
ther of  whom  was  aware  of  it;  at  length,  how- 
ever, a  third  ftriend,  also  a  mathematical  pro- 
fessor, informed  him  that  the  property  was 
already  known.  In  fact,  the  property  is  in- 
volved in  the  most  obvious  manner  in  the 
usual  formulas  given  in  mathematical  books 
for  the  summation  of  series.  The  formula 
for  the  sum  of  the  series  of  cubes  is  exactly 
the  square  of  that  for  the  sum  of  the  natu- 
ral numbers. 

From  such  a  circumstance  as  this  it  would ' 
appear  that  Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  pretend 
to  be  versed  in  mathematics  to  any  such 
extent  as  his  favorite  Horsley  was,  who 
made  them  part  of  the  business  of  his  life  ; 
but  that  he  only  continued  to  feel  that  de- 
gree of  interest  in  mathematics,  natural  to 
one,  whose  tastes  as  a  student  had  been  de- 
cidedly mathematical.  Still,  he  said,  he 
sometimes  amused  himself  with  geometrical 
problems.  One  problem  he  had  been  try- 
ing  to  solve  all  his  life,  and  had  given  it  as 
a  puzzle  to  others,  but  had  never  obtained 
a  geometrical  solution  of  it.  It  was  (if 
memory  serves  the  hearer)  as  follows :— If 
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from  tbe  extremities  of  the  diameter  of  a 
given  semicircle,  two  downward  perpendicu- 
lars be  drawn,  each  equal  to  the  chord  of 
90^,  and  if  lines  be  drawn  joining  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  perpendiculars  with  any 
point  in  the  semicircle,  and  cutting  the.  di- 
ameter ;  then  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
two  segments  of  the  diameter  thus  forced 
— i.  e.,  of  the  parts  measured  respectively 
from  the  two  extremities  to  the  alien  points 
of  intersection-^shall  be  equal  to  the  square 

of  the  diameter. 

•         •###         *#• 

Released  from  the  cares  of  the  session. 
Dr.  Chalmers  would  hasten  away  with  his 
family  to  some  country  residence  ;  several 
sessions  it  was  to  Burntisland  in  his  na* 
live  Fifeshire.  Of  his  students*  also  the 
larger  portion  dispersed  themselves  at  the 
dose  of  the  session  ;  and  for  those  that  re- 
mained in  Edinburgh  there  was  of  course 
less  opportunity  of  seeing  their  Tenerated 
teacher. 

The  meeting,  however,  6f  the  General 
Assembly  in  May  was  always  a  point  of 
importance  in  the  interval  between  the  ses- 
sions.     Then    mutual    recognitions    took 
place  ;  black  coats  swarmed  in  the  streets  ; 
and,  congregating  daily  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries of  the  church  in  which  the  Assembly 
held  its  sittings,  the  students  looked  down 
with  various  feelings  on  the  arena  of  debate 
beneath,  where,  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  house,  sat  the  ecclesiastical  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  Scottish  land.     The 
figure  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Us  he  sat  with  his 
peculiar  air  of  massive  repose  in  the  front 
of  that  party  of  which  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head,  was  always  an  object  of  inte- 
rest to  his  students  \  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  one  was  ever  absent 
on  an  occasion  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  to  speak. 

To  the  young  Northern  of  these,  pages, 
the  General  Assembly  of  1840,  the  first  at 
which  he  was  present,  was  a  spectacle  6f  no 
ordinary  interest.  Old  readings  of  the 
**  Scottish  Worthies,"  and  of  the  brave  do- 
ings of  the  clergy  in  the  timed  of  James  I. 
and  the  Charleses,  were  now  in  a  manner 
realized  to  him,  partly  because  forms  which 
he  had  only  vaguely  conceived  were  now 
made  visible,  partly  because,  in  the  stirring 
work  then  on  hand,  he  would  find  much 
analogous  to  that  which  was  transacted 
in  the  olden  time.  The  Non-Intrusion 
controversy  was  then  coming  to  its  hpight. 
The  discussions  regarding  the  validity  of 
the  Veto  Act  had  just  led  up  into  the  higher 


question  of  ecdesiastical  independence  in 
spiritual  matters.  What  a  time  was  that ! 
What  intensity,  what  bustle,  what  discord, 
what  a  falling  Isack  with  all  the  Scottish 
power  of  analysis  on  Scottish  first  princi- 
ples !  For  a  student,  at  least,  whatever  it 
was  for  the  people  at  large,  this  was  a  pe- 
riod of  genuine  culture. 

The  Assembly  wa/i  held  in    the    Tron 
Church.     Here,   along  with   a    friend   for 
whom  he  had  procured  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  same  consecrated  gallery,  onr  joimg 
Northern  spent  many  an  hour.     Most  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard  is  either  forgotten, 
or  is  not  here  to  be  remembered ;  one 
sceue,  however,  is  vivid  to  this  hoar,  and 
demands  to  be  described.     It  was  an  after- 
noon of  one  of  the  important  days  of  the 
Assembly ;   the    matter  under    discossion 
was  some  vital  point  in  the  general  mass  of 
Non-Intrusion  business.     A  distinguished 
Baronet  acted  on  thatocci&ion  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party,  and  occu- 
pied a  front  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Moderator.     Dr.   Chalmers,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  speak,  came  in  and  placed  him- 
self on  the  same  side,  in  one  of  the  chairs. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  the  house  was  full 
in  every  part.     His  speech,  which,  as  oanal, 
was  read,  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
in  his  characteristic  manner.     Interrupted  • 
once  or  twice  by  clamors  of  disapprobation 
from  the  right,  once  and  again  the  cheers 
of  the  left  bore,  him  on.     Cheers  always 
animated  him;    he  crew  louder,   bolder, 
more  energetic.     To  the  times  of  his  youth 
he  referred,  and  how  then  the  rights  of  the 
godly  people  of  Scotland  had  been  foully 
trampled  on.      A   new  spirit  had  indeed 
arisen,  he  said ;  but  let  this  fatal  policy  of 
his  opponents  be   persevered  in  and'  tri- 
umph, and  once  more  an  age  of  practical 
heathenism  would  return,  and,  under  the 
reign  of  a  Church  faithless  as  it  had  been 
before,  there  would  be  a  blight  and  a  mildew 
over  the  whole  land.    At  this  insult  to  the 
ancestral  memories,  the  right  rises  as  one 
man.     There  are  cries,  even  hisses ;  a  per- 
fect  confusion   of  sound.     Indignant  that 
their  orator  should  be  interrupted,  the  left 
starts  up  to  the  rescue.     Like  two  armies 
in  leash  they  stand,  filling  the  house  with 
a  few  in  the  front  ranks  on  each 


noise 


side  gesticulating  inaudibly,  and  the  white- 
haired  old  champion  slowly  rampant  in  the 
midst.  '^  I  state  a  historical  fact,"  he  at 
length  foams  in  his  highest  key,  the  words 
splitting  the  uproar  like  a  shriek.  Confu- 
sion worse  confounded !     It  is  hopeless  to 
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proceed  in  such  a  storm.  Quiet,  calm,  al- 
mosit  smiling,  the  old  chieftain  sits  down 
till  the  hubbub  shall  have  spent  itself. 
With  graceful,  bland  intonations,  the  Ba- 
ronet then  gains  the  ear  of  the  liouse. 
''  He  is  sure  thej  are  all  prepared  to  listen 
with  pleasure  to  the  reverend  antl  eloquent 
Doctor  ;  nay,  they  will  readily  forgive  him 
much  when  he  is  excited ;  still  there  are 
limits,"  &c.  The  old  man  rises  again. 
^'  Excited,  sir !  why,  I  am  as  cool  as  an 
algebraic  formula ;"  which  to  those  who  un- 
derstood his  manner  was  true.  As  much 
by  the  effects  of  this  extraordinary  simile, 
as  by  anything  else,  order  was  restored ; 
and  Dr.  Chalmers  proceeded  with  his 
speech. 

Passing  the  Assembly  of  1841,  with  its 
memorabilia,  recollection  carries  on  to  that 
of  1842,  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Assembly  it  was, 
if  the  recollection  be  accurate,  that  afford- 
ed an  instance  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  peculiar 
manner  when  called  upon  to  speak  extern- 
parey  or  without  paper.  Certain  clergymen 
nad  been  returned  as  members  of  Assembly, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  at  that  time 
underlying  a' sentence  of  the  precediug  As- 
sembly, suspending  them  from  their  cleri- 
cal functions.  They  presented  themselves 
for  admission^  supported  by  the  minority 
whose  opinions  were  represented  in  their 
persons.  The  majority,  on  the  other  hand, 
scouted  the  proposition  to  admit  them  as  a 
contempt  of  all  authority.  Representing 
this  majoritv.  Dr.  Chalmers  rose.  The 
contrast  had  struck  his  imagination  be- 
tween the  scene  withcTut  the  house,  in 
which,  in  the  attendance  of  the  military, 
and  in  other  ceremonies  practised,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  at  the  opening  of  the  As- 
sembly, even  absent  Majesty  being  there  in 
the  person  of  its  Commissioner,  honor 
seemed  to  be  done  to  the  Church  as  to  an 
ancient  Scottish  thing ;  and  now  this  miser- 
able scene  of  altercation  within  the  house, 
in  which  the  power  of  the  Church  to  abide 
by  her  own  decrees  was  questioned  by  her 
own  sons.  To  this  contrast  ho  wished  to 
give  expression.  *'  Never,"  he  said,  '*  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  did  1  ever  wit- 
ness such  a  glaring  outrage  on  a  first  prin- 
ciple. Why,  sir,  after  being  ushered  into 
this  house  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  a  military  cavalcade,  and — (here 
he  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss)  ai^d — and— ^-the 
horses  and  the  clarionets."  The  picture 
had  evidently  risen  before  him  complete  i 
but,  unable  to  educe  it  to  his  hearers  in 


any  clear  sequence,  he  had  hastily  clutched 
the  two  most  prominent  parts  of  it — to  wit, 
the  horses  and  the  clarionets.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  speech,  however,  which  was 
one  of  his  shortest,  was  sufficiently  fluent ; 
and  doubtless  its  topic  had  been  well  di- 
gested. This  was  : — That  thei  Assembly  of 
1842  was  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
Assembly  of  1841,  deriving  from  that  As- 
sembly its  sole  commission  to  sit  at  all, 
and  bound  therefore  to  abide  by  its  decrees 
until  they  should  be  repealed  in  due  form. 
The  ideas  of  Dr.  Chalmers  were  seldom  of 
a.  historical  character ;  but  in  this  speech 
one  was  presented  with  a  powerful  histori- 
cal conception — that  of  a  long  catena  of 
Assemblies,  the  earlier  links  of  which  were 
lost  in  the  old  Scottish  past. 

But  of  all  the  sittings  ot  the  Assembly  of 
1842,  the  most  memorable  was  that  long 
night  t>^  heat  and  fatigue  on  which  the 
Strathbogie  Seven  were  deposed.  In  the 
forenoon  of  the  same  day.  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  proj)osed  the  first  of  two  connected  mo- 
tions in  this  case  ;  the  second,  which  con- 
tained the  sentence  of  deposition,  was  to 
follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  after  the 
first  had  been  disposed  of.  Hour  after 
hour,  amid  the  intensest  interest  of  a 
densely  crowded  church,  the  discussion  of 
the  first  motion  was  protracted.  Night 
came  on — midnight  passed — still,  in  the 
glare  of  gas-light,  was  the  anxious  scene 
going  on.  From  the  time  when  Dr.  Chal- 
mers proposed  the  motion,  to  the  time 
when  it  was  finally  put  to  the  vote  and  car- 
ried, was  an  interval  of  many  hours.  Un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigue  of  incessant  attend- 
ance, the  old  man  had  retired  after  the  con- 
clusion of  his  own  speech,  intending  to 
return  in  time  to  give  his  vote,  and  pro- 
pose the  second  motion.  But  as  the  debate 
nad,  protracted  itself  into  early  morning,  it 
was  scarcely  surprising  that  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  to  vote  in  his  usual 
place.  It  was  a  pity,,  however,  that  such 
was  the  case  ;  for  to  this  motion,  in  which 
the  Church  wound  up,  as  it  were,  in  one 
bold  act  the  weary  proceedings  of  years,  it 
was  according  both  to  taste  and  prudence 
that  the  man,  most  venerable  of  all  within 
the  Church  to  all  without  it,  should  affix 
the  stamp  of  his  personal  presence  and  ac- 
tivity. Nevertheless,  as  when  the  proper 
moment  had  arrived  Dr.  Chalmers  had  not 
appeared,  another  clergyman  of  venerable 
character  rose  to  perform  the  solemn  duty, 
and  propose  the  sentence  of  deposition. 
'^  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Chalmers,"  he  be- 
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gan  ;  but  ere  he  had  said  more  he  was  ia- 
terrupted  bj  a  sound  of  motion  and  bustle 
under  the  left  gallery.  "  I'm  here,'' "  He's 
here,"  "  Dr.  Chalmers  is  present,"  were 
the  sounds  at  length  distinguishable  ;  and, 
forthwith  emerging  from  the  sea  of  heads 
under  the  gallery,  the  well  known  figure  was 
seen  urging  itself  towards  the  table  in  the 
centre.  Waiting  apparently  till  he  should 
be  sent  for,  the  old  man  had  hastened 
through  the  night  air  towards  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  and  had  reached  it  not  in  time  to 
vote  on  his  own  first  motion,  but  in  time  to 
propose  the  second.  His  appearance  was 
so  unexpected,  and  the  whole  incident  so 
picturesque,  that,  despite  order  and  seem- 
liness,  one  roll  of  apjnause  ran  round  the 
galleries. 

On  the  second  motion  the  Assembly  di- 
vides immediately.  The  votes  being  sum- 
med up,  it  is  found  to  be  carried  ;>  and, 
straightway  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  so- 
lemn formula  by  which  seven  men  well-ad- 
vanced in  years  are  deposed  and  set  aside 
from  an  office  to  which  they  had  devoted  their 
lives,  a  great  Scottish  business  is  brought  to 
an  impressive  close.  The  deed  done,  the 
hot  and  gas-lit  church  disgorges  its  weary 
congregation  into  the  grey  light  of  the  paved 
city  streets.  A  melancholy  feeling  op- 
presses one ;  and  as  one  descends  the  ac- 
clivity from  George  Street  towards  St. 
Stephen's,one  sees  the  red  streaks  of  morn- 
ing over  Inchkeith,  and  inhales,  in  passing 
the  gardens  on  either  side,  the  sweet,  fresh 
smell  of  the  young  leaves. 

Thursday  the  18th  of  May,  1843.— Again 
the  young  leaves  have  come,  and  again, 
after  twelve  eventful  and  trying  months, 
St.  Andrew's  Church  encloses  the  heart  of 
the  land.  The  military  cavalcade  and  other 
street  ceremonial  over,  Scotland's  black- 
robed  Presbyters  sit  waiting  the  entrance  of 
Scarlet  Authority.  The  entire  church  is 
crowded  as  it  never  was  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion before — members  below,  and  specta- 
tors above ;  and  outside  in  the  streets  wait 
hundreds  who  cannot  gain  admission.  It  is 
evident  that  that  day  the  church  within  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  some  notable  transaction 
which  the  hundreds  thus  congregated  with- 
out wish  to  stand  close  to,  and,  as  it  were, 
corporally  environ.  In  short,  on  that  day, 
ere  the  afternoon  shall  have  ended,  it  is 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  of  Scotland  will  have  car- 
ried out  their  intention  of  separating  them- 
selves from  the  Establishea  Church,  and 


founding,  at  all  hazards,  a  freer  ecclesiasti- 
cal institute.  How,  exactly,  the  thing  shall 
take  place,  with  what  formalities,  with  what 
effects,  no  one  knows ;  only  the  whole  city 
is  breathless  with  expectation. 

The  ecclesiastics,  as  we  have  said,  are 
assembled  waiting  the  entrance  of  the 
Queen's  representative.  Who  is  that  who 
sits  in  the  chair,  their  elected  president, 
the  chief  in  dignity  at  this  moment  of  all 
4he  clergy  of  the  land  ?  He  it  is,  the  col- 
league of  Chalmers  whom  we  saw  be- 
fore, the  light-haired  and  classic  Welsh. 
To  him,  weak'-bodicd  and  laboring  in  speech 
as  he  is,  it'  has  fallen  to  be  the  principal 
figure  in  this  scene  of  Scottish  ecclesiasti- 
cal history.  Grave  he  sits  iu  his  presiden- 
tial chair,  his  brother  Presbyters  gathered 
or  gathering  irt  front  of  him.  Soon,  escort- 
ed to  the  door  by  trumpets,  sabres,  and 
clattering  horse  hoofs.  Scarlet  Authority 
enters,  who  is  received  by  the  Presbyters 
standing,  and  to  whom,  as  he  appears  on 
the  throne,  the  elected  head  of  the  Assem- 
bly turns  and  bows  low.  After  which, 
again  turning -towards  his  brethren,  he  im- 
plores the  great  majesty  of  heaven  to  bless 
this  Assembly  of  the  national  Church  of 
the  land,  and  overrule  for  good  all  that  it 
may  involve.  The  words  of  this  prayer 
over,  there  is  a  moment, of  breathless  pause. 
Lo !  again  the  elected  president,  turning 
his  back  to  his  brethren,  faces  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  throne.  In  a  firm  voice 
he  makes  protest  in  his  own  name  and  in 
the  name  of  all  who  shall  adhere  to  him 
that  the  Assembly  over  which  he  presides  is 
not  free  ;  that  the  Church  which  it  repre- 
sents is  not  free  :  that  he  and  they  will  no 
longer  belong  to  it.  Then,  as  one  who  has 
no  longer  business  to  be  in  that  house,  he 
turns  round,^  takes  up  his  hat  from  the 
table  before  him,  leaves  the  chair  empty, 
and  walks  towards  the  eastern  door.  First 
to  hasten  after  him,  as  if  to  take  his  arm, 
white-haired  Chalmers  follows,  and  behind 
them  press  others  and  others  until  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  ministers  and  elders, 
members  of  that  Assembly,  have  quitted 
the  church,  leaving  the  benches  on  which 
they  sat  vacant.  From  the  body  of  the 
house  and  from  the  galleries  the  spectators 
also  depart  in  crowds  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  procession.  Silent  and  perplexedly 
observant,  sits  the  representative  of  Roy- 
alty. At  length,  the  confusion  over,  the 
Presbyters  who  remain  vote  one  of  their 
number  into  the  empty  chair  and  otherwise 
adjust  themselves  to  the  emergency.      And 
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thns  within  the  Charcli  was  enacted  the 
scene  of  the  Disruption. 

Meanwhile,  without  the  Church  the  hun- 
dreds have  been  waiting.  Half-an-hour 
has  elapsed  since  they  saw  the  Lord  Com- 
missioner enter,  and  as  the  minutes  wear 
on,  their  anxiety  to  learn  what  is  going  on 
within  increases.  There  are  fears,  doubts, 
hopes.  "  They  will  come  out,"  say  feome  ; 
*'  They  will  not  come  out,"  say  others. 
Th(t  clock  of  .the  spire  is  frequently  looked- 
up  at.  it  is  half-past  three.  What  can 
they  be  doing  ?  Hark !  there  is  a  commo- 
tion within  ;  do  you  not  hear  it  ?  See,  see, 
here  they  come, — Dr.  Welsh  "first,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers next.  Lo !  how  they  pour  out,  old 
and  young.  The  railed  pavement  on  the 
east  side  of  the  church  is  speedily  filled 
with  them.  The  crowd  lift  their  hats  in 
token  of  reverence.  Many  are  moved  to 
tears.  Out  at  the  iron  gate  they  walk, 
about  four  hundred  ministers  and  many 
elders  with  them,  and  westward'  along 
George  Street  in  slow  procession.  Silently 
in  twos  and  threes  they  make  their  way 
through  the  gazing  multitude  of  spectators. 
Turning  northward  at  King  George's  statue, 
they  move  down  the  acclivity  on  that  side 
of  the  town,  the  windows  on  both  sides  of 
the  way  crowded  with  lookers  on.  It  is  the 
line  of  route  by  which,  some  months  before, 
when  Queen  Victoria  first  visited  Scotland, 
the  royal  cortege  ascended  into  the  city. 
Their  destination  is  Canonmills — those 
round  towers  that  had  been  looked  at  so 
curiously  by  our  young  Northern  three 
years  and  a  half  before,  on  the  afternoon 
when,  in  their  neighborhood,  he  encounter- 
ed Dr.  Chalmers  crossing  the  old  bridge. 
The  old  bridge  has  since  been  removed, 
and  over  its  successor  it  is,  that  in  compa- 
ny with  Dr.  Welsh  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Protesting  clergy  and  cldqrs,  the  same  Chal- 
mers now  walks.  Received,  according  to 
pre -arrangement,  into  the  immense  low-roof- 
ed hall  of  Canonmills,  the  Protesters  forth- 
with constitute  themselves  there  into  a 
General  Assembly  that  shall  represent  a  new 
church  about  to  be  formed  in  the  land.  In 
so  doing,  their  first  act,  by  unanimous  im- 
pulse, is  to  elevate  the  noble  Chalmers  to 
the  Presidency,  thereby  adding  this  to  his 
other  titles  of  honor,  that  he  was  the  first 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Such,  within  the  round  towers  of  Canon- 
mills, was  the  formation  of  the  First  Assem- 
bly of  a  new  Church,  of  which  Assembly  it 
might  be  said  by  many  now  alive,  as  Baillie 
said  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  "  The 


like  of^  that  Assembly  I  did  never  see  ; 
and,  as  we  hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in 
the  land,. nor  anywhere  shortly  is  like  to 

be." 

•  *  •         •  .#  * 

The  new  church  which  had  thus  been 
founded,  required  to  be  formed  by  the  in- 
cessant activity  of  its  members  throughout 
the  country  in  associating  themselves  toge- 
ther, establishing  a  system  of  pecuniary 
subscription,  aad  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  new  places  of  worship.  Never 
possibly  was  there  throughout  a  whole  na- 
tion so  extensive  u  demand  for  business-ta- 
lent of  all  sorts,  as  there  was  in  Scotland 
during  the  year  1843,  when  the  Free  Church 
was  in  the  process  of  formation.  That  in 
which  a  whole  people  is  usually  called  up- 
on to  exert  its  force,  is  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, in  which  mere  eixcitement  and  broad- 
side obstinacy  are  sufficient  to  gain  the  day ; 
but  here  was  a  case  in  which  a  whole  popu- 
lation h&d,  as  it  were,  to  crystallize  itself 
into  an  infinite  number  of  constructive  com- 
mittees, all  engaged  on  one  problem.  That, 
however,  some  word  of  general  direction 
should  be  issued  over  the  land  from  the 
metropolis,  so  as  to  give  unity  and  national 
design  to  this  vague  activity,  was  absolute- 
ly necessary ;  hence  those  notions  of  ^^  Build* 
ing  Fund,"  "  Sustentation  Fund,"  &c., 
thrown  abroad  through  the  Scottish  atmo- 
sphere, according  to  which  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  to  co-operate  cheerfully. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  much  of  this 
work  of  national  encouragement  and  super- 
intendence devolved  on  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and 
as  in  the  year  1839  he  travelled  through 
the  land  advocating  the  cause  of  Church 
Extension,  so  now,  in  the  year  1843,  he 
made  many  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pounding the  system  on  which  a  new 
Church,  after  his  own  heart,  might  best  be 
organised,  and  stimulating  the  people  to 
the  necessary  activity.  One  of  these  jour- 
neys brought  him  again  to  the  granite  city 
of  the  north ;  where  also  it  chances  that  our 
young  Northern  is  again  sojourning.  Now 
no  longer  are  they  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  when  the  old  man,  after  one  of  his 
morning-meetings  with  the  inhabitants,  will 
take  a  quiet  walk  through  the  town,  it 
chances,  almost  naturally,  that  the  person 
on  whom  it  falls  to  guide  him  is  the  same 
whom,  four  years  before,  we  remarked  in 
the  gallery  of  the  new  church,  looking 
down  on  his  large  white  head  visible  in  the 
lateran.  Even  in  these  little  matters  of 
time  and  place,  there  is  somewhat  mystic  ; 
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ftnd  within  all  accident  there  is  deep  poetic 
reason. 

Through  street  after  street  they  saunter ; 
and  from  the  manner  of  Dr.  Ckalmers'  con- 
Tersation,  his  companion  can  perceive  that 
his  whole  soul  is  so  engrossed  with   the 
great  business  in  furtherance  of  which  he 
£as  come,  that  no  topic,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  this  business,  will  lie  in  it  for 
m  moment.     Once,   indeed,  in  passing  a 
mass  of  houses  of  very  poor  appearance, 
and  evidently  densely  populated,  he  re- 
marked what  a  nice  subject  that  locality 
eould  afford  for  a  thorough  experiment  in 
his  scheme  of  aggressive  Christianization  of 
a  city  piecemeal ;  and  another  time,  com- 
ing in  sight  of  the,  city  infirmary,  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  its  plain,  massive, 
substantial  look,  which  he  said  was  com- 
pletely according  to  his  idea  of  wbat  the  as- 
pect of  such  an    institution    sheuld    be. 
Hardly,  however,  at  all  could  he  be  moved 
to  speak  of  an/thing  except  his  hopes  and 
fears  connected  with  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs.    His  mind  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  reverie  on  the  one  subject  of 
Low  the  Free  Church  was  to  be  consolidat- 
ed and  supported.      Of  this  concentrated- 
Bess,  as  a  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Chalmerses 
constitution,   his  companion  was  already 
aware  ;  but  never  had  he  seen  it  so  marked 
as  on  the  present  occasion.     His  whole  gait 
was  that  of  a  man  overborne  by  the  weight 
of  some  personal  concern;    anxious,   fa- 
tigued, even  disgusted  with  much  that  he 
had  to  do,  yet  unable  to  dismiss  the  subject 
a  moment  from   his  thoughts.     If  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  movement,  as  was  often 
said,  it  is  also  certain  that  he  possessed  in 
himself  a  proportionate  share  of  its  sense  of 
pain ;  so  that  whatever  went  wrong  in  the 
general  activity,  came  home  to  him  in  the 
flhape  of  personal  restlessness  and  suffering. 
Of  a  certain  biographical   hardship,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  this  severe  pressure  on 
his  old  age,  he  seemed  to  be  himself  aware. 
**  Ah  !''  he  said  to  his  companion,  "  I  am 
not  spending  my  old  age  as  I  thought  I 
should.     After  his  sixtieth  year  I  think  a 
man  ought  to   enjoy  a  Sabbatic  decade. 
This  has  been  denied  me.      Oh  !  if  this 
business  were  over,  I  might  yet  have  a  few 
quiet  years.     Peace,  and  piety,  and  Chris- 
tian literature — this  is  what  1  had  hoped 
for  my  old.  age."     Words  like  those  hallow 
the  spot  where  they  fall.     Reader  of  the 
granite  city !  wouldst  thou  know  on  what 
precbc  spot  within  its  bounds  a  man  now 
with  God  stood  when  he  spoke  these  words  } 


It  was  where,  from  one  of  its  sweetest  ter- 
races, thou  steppest  up  on  the    lefi  to  a 

street  of  silver,  leading  to  a  square  of  gold. 

•  *  •  •  • 

.  Months  full   of  change  again  roll  on ; 
and,  returned  at  length  to  Scotland  from 
wanderings  in  the  other  extremity  of  the  is- 
land, our  narrator  finds  himself,  one  winter 
evening  of  1844-5,    seated  in    the    warm 
apartment  of  a  friend,  within  sound  of  the 
swingeing  waves  at  Newhaven.     They  con- 
verse, laugh,  jest ;  from  the  fruit   on  the 
table  they  rise  now  and  then  to   stand  at 
the  window,  and  gaze  out' through  the  wa- 
tery darkness  at  the  solitary  steamer-lights 
moving  in  the  distance.  >  Suddenly  they  re- 
collect that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  that  evening 
to  address  a  congregation' of  the  poor  of 
the  West  Port  in  a  school- house,    which 
(having  again,  in  the  comparative   leisure 
left  him  by  his  relaxation  from  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Free  Church,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  his  favorite  scheme  of  aggressive 
piecemeal  Christianization)  he  has  caused 
to  be  built  in  that  wretched  locality.    Here, 
in  quite  a  quiet  way,  they  have  been  told, 
the  old  man  has  been  for  some  time  labor- 
ing in  his  cherished  vocation  of  city  mis- 
sionary.    Enabled  by  the  assistance  of  pri- 
vate friends  to  establish,  on  the  humblest 
scale,  the  necessary  machinery  of  a  school- 
house  and  preaching  station,   and  having 
strictly  marked  out  the  space  within  which 
the  schoolmaster   and  missionary    arc     to 
operate,  he  has  been  striving,  by  his   own 
personal  superintendence,  to  render  the -ex- 
periment as  successful  as  possible  ;  so  that, 
encouraged  by  such  an  example  of  a  single 
locality  reclaimed  to  some  degree  of  moral 
cleanliness,  others  may  be  induced  to  re- 
peat the  experiment  in  other  localities,  and 
thus  the  whole  city  be  attacked  piecemeal. 
The  West  Port,  accordingly,  is   now   the 
favored  scene  of  the  old  man's  activity  ; 
the  thorough  "  excavation  "  of  this  select 
portion    of   Edinburgh    Filth dom    he    has 
prescribed  for  himself  as  his  winter's  amuse- 
ment.    Here,  on  the  present  evening,  he  is 
to  address  in  a  homely  way  the  poor  people 
of  the  district  on  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  sending  their  children  to  school. 

All  this,  which  had  with  some  secrecy 
been  communicated  to  our  two  friends  dur- 
ing the  previous  week,  they  suddenly  recol- 
lect, as  they  sit  over  their  fruit  that  even- 
ing in  the  warm  apartment  overhanging  the 
broad  sea-gloom.  "  Let  us  go,"  is  the 
simultaneous  exclamation  of  both.  With 
other  feelings,  indeed,  which  might  at  any 
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time  have  prompted  them  to  go  where 
Chalmers  was  to  be  seen,  there  mingles  on 
the  present  occasion  one  that  is  pecaliar 
and  qoasi-^terary.  The  spot  in  which  the 
great  and  good  Scotchman  is  that  jevening 
to  address  the  assembled  poor  of  the  West 
Port  is  the  very  same  in  which  years  before 
those  secret  murders  were  committed,  the 
discovery  of  which  spread  such  horror 
through  the  land.  Yes,  in  that  very  net- 
work of  mouldy  courts,  and  by  those  tan- 
pits  where  the  Irishman  Burke  and  his  ac- 
complice tracked  in  dark  nights  their  lonely 
victims  groping  along  Walls,  this  eveniug 
are  the  mercy-bringing  foet  of  Chalmers  to 
gather  the  poor  around  him.  Such  a  sight 
one  would  go  far  to  see.  Somewhat  in  the 
humor,  therefore,  which  might  have  led 
them  to  a  theatre,  it  is  that  our  friends  re- 
solve how  they  are  to  spend  the  evening. 
Excusable,  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  unasked  addition  of  them- 
selves in  the  spirit  of  spectators  to  a  meet- 
ing the  genuine  nature  of  which  excluded 
all  except  those  who  were  to  be,  in  an  ex- 
press manner,  the  auditors. 

Speedily  the  fly  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  their  destination  had  mounted  the 
dark  heights  towards  the  lights,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  rattling  along  the^aved 
streets.  Towards  the  West  Fort  it  hurries 
on ;  and  at  length,  the  precise  spot  ascer- 
tained by  the  driver  from  some  squalid 
children  screaming  near,  it  stops  in  the  nar- 
row and  dingy  street  opposite  ^^  Burkc^s 
Close.''  Getting  out,  the  friends,  guided 
by  the  symptoms  of  a  commotion  among  the 
natives,  stoop  under  the  low  arched  passage 
through  the  houses,  and  descend  the  dark 
labyrinth  towards  the  tan-pits.  Here  in  a 
pretty  open  space,  apparently  of  recent 
clearing,  they  recognise  the  school-house  by 
its  lighted  windows  and  the  bustle  about 
the  door.  Partly  because  they  have  come 
in  good  time,  partly  because  the  fact  that 
such  a  meeting  .was  to  take  place  had  been 
kept  tolerably  secret,  they  are  able  to  ob- 
tain scats.  Soon,  however,  the  room  is 
quite  filled,  chiefly  with  women  and  girls 
collected  from  the  neighborhood.  In  the 
midst  of  these,  discerning  also  at  the  upper 
end  some  strangers  like  tbcmsf  Ives  brought 
thither  by  motives  of  curiosity,  our  friends 
await  Dr.  Chalmers.  Of  the  native  part  of 
the  audience  they  are  able  to  remark,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  haggard- 
looking  girls  near  the  door,  who  seem 
mirthfully  inclined,  all  are  of  becoming  and 
'attentive  demeanor. 


The  address  was  simple  and  homely 
enough ;  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
speaker,  yet  intellinbie  to  his  audience. 
Indeed,  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  white-haired 
old  man's  presence  among  them  on  such  an 
errand,  there  was  a  power  over  these  poor 
people  greater  than  the  power  of  sermons. 
Willingly  and  with  attention  they  heard  all 
he  had  to  say ;  joined  in  singing  the  psalm ; 
and  then  returned  to  their  homes. 

Our  friends  join  Dr.  Chulmers  as,  with 
the  last  of  his  i^dience,  he  leaves  the 
school-house.  They  descend  into  the  ruin- 
ous-looking cleared  space  lying  between  the 
school-house  and  the  backs  of  the  houses 
towards  the  street.  Jaded  as  he  is  with 
speaking,  the  fervid  old  man  lias  even  then 
an  eye  for  the  aspects  of  the  wild  and 
ghastly  spot  around  him.  From  the  tall 
black  masses  of  buildings  in  front  he  turns 
his  gaze  slowly  round  to  the  other  side, 
seeking  the  well-known  lineaments  of  the 
Castle.  High  and  gaunt  looms  the  great 
facelof  the  rock  up  which  Randolph  cliinbed ; 
while  more  clearly  defined  against  a  cloudy 
sky  are  the  bold  and  jagged  battlements 
swept  by  the  cold  air.  *'l9ow  picturesque 
the  Castle  looks  from  this  !"  he  says,  stand- 
ing for  an  instant  in.  an  admiring  attitude. 
Then,  commencing  the  slight  ascent,  the 
three,  with  others  who  were  there,  stoop 
together  under  the  low  oourtway  leading 
up  to  the  street  in  front.  Realizing  at  this 
moment  the  whole  scene  of  the  evening  in 
its  single  permanent  aspect,  ^'  Which  name," 
said  ono  of  the  party  ^^  is  the  better  knowm 
— William  Burke  or  Thoma^  Chalmers  .^'' 
To  this  remark,  somewhat  jarring  certainly 
in  its  brevity  and  suddenness,  a  short  forced 
laugh  is  the  old  man^s  reply.  Just  then  all 
issue  into  the  dinsy  street.  A  carriage 
waits  at  the  moutn  of  the  Court.  Eh'. 
Chalmers  and  one  ox  two  of  his  family  who 
had  accompanied  him  step  into  it,  the 
wheels  move  slowly  up  the  West  Port ; 
and  the  history  of  the  evening  is  at  an  end. 
Walking  homeward  through  the  late  streets 
the  two  friends  resolve  that  they  will  not 
forget  it. 

Reader  of  the  Scottish  capital !  led,  per- 
chance, some  evening  round  the  side  of  the 
Castle-rock  which  looks  down  upon  the  tan- 
pits  and  old  houses  of  the  West  Port,  thou 
mayost  discern,  in  the  dark  hollow,  a  plain 
regular  building  with  lighted  windows. 
There,  eating  into  the  polluted  surrounding 
life,  and  typified  to  thee  by  that  lighted 
building  in  the  black  hollow,  still  works  a 
portion  of  the  soul  of  the  dead  Chalmers. 
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In  1846,  a  visit  was  paid  by  our  Northern 
to  a  place  notable  in  the  history  of  Chal- 
mers— the  academic  town  of  St.  Andrews. 

Seen  first  in  a  poetic  moonlight,  when,  as 
one  walked  round  the  dilapidated  walls,  one 
seemed  to  have  gone' back  into  some  quiet 
old  nook  of  Scottish  history,  the  town  was 
next  examined  in  detail  by  day.  Outwards 
one  gazed  on  the  boisterous  sea  which  here 
rolls  inshore,  and  from  which  a  salt  east  wind 
seemed  ever  to  be  blowing  over  the  town. 
Along  the  coast,  on  one  side,  stretched  the 
famous  links,  ending  in  the  rocky  point  on 
which  the  town  stands.  Here  was  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest — the  old  sea-washed 
castle,  from  the  small  window  of  which 
towards  the  town,  Cardinal  "Beaton  looked 
down  on  the  burning  of  the  martyr  Wish  art. 
Of  what  other  notable  ecclesiastical  events 
was  not  this  quiet  old  town  the  scene  !  The 
arrival,  in  that  rough  bay,  of  early  Christian 
missionaries  from  distant  parts  ;  the  whole- 
sale conversion  of  primitive  Picts  ;  the  pam- 
pered growth  of  the  Romish  system ; .  the 
learning  and  munificence  of  abcient  bishops ; 
the  dawning  Reformation,  when  Knox  and 
Buchanan  were  becoming  known  names ; 
the  image-horror  of  early  Presbytery  ;  the 
short  day  of  Episcopacy ;  and  the  cruel 
reign  of  Sharpe — of  all  these  there  are 
relics ;  accumulating,  as  it  were,  to  one's 
view,  the  entire  ecclesiastical  past  of  the 
Scottish  nation. 

A  mass  of  such  relics,  deserted  long  since 
by  the  spirit  of  activity,  is  the  venerable 
old  town  of  St.  Andrews.  Still,  however, 
ah  academic  air  hangs  over  the  place.  Col- 
eges  and  schools  are  its  chief  buildings  ; 
professors  are  its  civic  potentates  ;  students 
are  the  chief  fraction  of  its  population. 
Here,  amid  bracing  sea-winds,  one  may 
lead  a  life  of  learned  rural  leisure,  acquiring 
all  that  books  can  give.  Here,  in  fact,  if 
one  can  resist  the  soporific  effects  of  the  se- 
clusion, one  may  pursue,  even  to  original 
lengths,  any  course  of  abstract  study,  whe- 
ther in  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  the  more 
complex  sciences  of  human  life.  Only  ac- 
tivity, bustle,  seems  wanting ;  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  academic  authority  produces 
a  sensation  of  restraint  even  as  one  walks  in 
the  streets.  In  winter,  indeed,  the  sight  of 
the  students,  in  their  red  gowns,  going  to 
the  College  from  their  lodgings,  or  return- 
ing, in  various  directions,  to  their  lodgings 
from  the  College,  must  add  a  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  otherwise  sombre  town. 

Observing  all  this,  our  visitor  could  not 


but  think,  also,  of  the  time  when,  about 
fifty  years  before,  young  Chalmers,  wearing 
his  red  gown,  was  a.  known  figure  in  these 
very  steets.  Here,  in  some  cheap  lodging, 
he  sat  at  Ms  books;  here  he  formed  his 
early  acquaintanceships ;  here  ^rst,  in  half- 
eccentric  fashion,  he  went  dreaming  with 
his  hat  over  his  great  head.  Of  the  youth 
and  student -life  of  such  a  man,  legends 
could  not  be  wanting.  Hence  the  stories 
of  his  hearty  jovial  disposition,  his  love  of 
boisterous  frolics.  Of'  that  famous,  but 
certainly  apocryphal  story  of  the  sign- 
board, for  instance,  it  was  but  a  matter  of 
course  that  our  stranger  should  here  receive 
a  local  version ;  nay,  that  the  very  lane  and 
shop  should  be  pointed  out  to  him,  which 
are  signalized  in  the  legend.  More  correct, 
probflibly,  those  traditions  which  tell  of  a 
certain  broad  singularity  in  the  appearance 
and  den^eanor  of  the  young  Chalmers  ;  of 
his  manliness ;  his  ingenuous  confession  of 
his  opinions;  his  vehement  impatience  of 
whatever  was  not  "  open  and  ahovehoard." 
Altogether,  much  respecting  the  youth  and 
early  associations  and  pursuits  of  Chalmers, 
was  made  clear  to  our  Northern  during  this 
his  first  visit  to  St.  Andrews  and  other 
parts  of  Fifeshire.  . 

•  *  *  •  m 

Of  meetings  with  Chalmers  himself,  more 
casual  than  before,  during  the  years  1846 
and  1846,  there  is  not  need  to  tell.  Of 
one  of  the  last,  however,  a  few  particulars 
are  yet  recollected  with  interest. 

It  is  a  spring  tnorning  of  1847,  in  the 
pleasant  dining-room  at  Momingside  ;  the 
table  is  covered,  6nd  preparations  for 
breakfast  are  advancing.  From  looking 
out  at  the  lightsome  window  towards  the 
Braid  and  Pcntland  Hills,  one  is  recalled 
by  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other 
members  of  his  family.  How  bland  and 
simple  his  whole  aspect  used  to  be  at  these 
breakfast  hours,  as  ho  would  greet  his 
guests,  saluting  them  as  they  entered,  and 
exchanging,  in  his  absent  genial  way,  little 
odds  and  ends  of  remark  with  them,  till  all 
had  arrived.  And  then  what  beauty  in  hi^i 
short  morning  service  of  worship,  as,  sitting 
down  by  the  little  table  on  which  the 
quarto  Bible  had  been  laid,  ho  would  read 
the  selected  passage,  and  follow  it  up,  all 
kneeling,  with  the  brief  impressive  prayer  ? 
One  saw  him  at  such  moments,  as  the  vene- 
rated head  of  a  peaceful,  happy  household. 

At  the  time  in  question  Dr.  Chalmer? 
had  just  entered,  with  that  occasional  alac- 
rity of  mental  courage  which  distinguished  * 
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him,  on  a  new  field  of  thought  and  specula- 
tion.    For  some  time  there  had  loomed  be- 
fore him  vaguely  a  conception  of  a  Gernfan 
world  of  thought,  from  which,  now.that  the 
connexion  between  this  island  and  the  Con- 
tinent was  becoming  closer,  great  danger  of 
various  kinds  was  to  be  expected,  and  in 
particular,  no  small  detriment  to  Scottish 
orthodoxy.      Various    circumstances,    but 
particularly  the  publitsation  of  Mr.   Mor- 
rell's  Account  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  had  brougnt  home  to 
him  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  main  cha- 
racteristics  of   that   "wretched    German 
transcendentalism,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
it,  from  which  so  much  evil  was  augurcid,  in 
his  view  of  its  eflFeots.     Presenting  to  his 
posiiive  Scottish  mii^d  such  a  mass  of  new 
intellectual  forms  as  a  book  necessarily  con- 
tained that  professed  to  review  all  the  re- 
cent systems  of  thougnt  that  have  been 
given  to-  the  world,  Mr.  MorrelPs  work  had 
produced  on  Dr.  Chalmers  a  more  extraor- 
dinary result  than  perhaps  it  could  have 
produced    on    any  other    British   reader.- 
Here  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the  extent  of 
that  field,  the  nearest  quarters  of  which 
only  had  been  visible  to  him  before;  here 
he  was  made  aware  for  the  first  time  what 
an  immense  expenditure  of  earnest  Euro- 
pean labor  had  taken  place  in  certain  great 
standing  investigations,  which  he,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  had 
either  summarily  settled  by  a  sort  of  men- 
tal necessity,  or  had   thought  it  needless  to 
entertain  at  all.     Now,  although  his  fears 
of  very   evil    consequences  from   German 
philosophy  were  by  no  means  diminished 
but  rather  increased,  as  he  was  able  more 
definitely  to  figure  its  characteristics  and  its 
development ;  and  although  much  of  what 
was  newly  presented   to  him  as  the  final 
phrai^eology  of  German  minds  said  to  be 
eminent,  seemed  at  once  worthless  and  eveii 
absurd  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw, 
with  a  sort  of  wonder,  that  in  this  German 
philosophy  there  was  4  noble  intellectual 
province  for  some  Scottish  mind  to  con- 
quer, whether  in  the  spirit  of  appreciation 
or  in  that  of  negation.     With  all  the  vigor 
of  a  young  student,  accordingly,  he  set  him- 
self to  this  gigantic  task.     Translations  of 
Kant,  of  stray  volumes  of  Fichte,  certain 
expository  works  of  Cousin,  in  short,  what- 
ever could  help  him  with  any  kind  of  clear- 
ness into  the  chaos  which  he  had  sworn  with 
himself  to  reduce  to  some  order  for  his  own 
satisfaction — all  were  procured  and  made 
use  of.     He  read,  he  wrote,  he  talked  of 


the  German  philosophy  ;  it  was  his  ^'  threat- 
ened invasion  "  of  which  the  island  must  bo 
forewarned,  and  against  which  it  must  make 
preparations.  And  thus  in  the  single  nund 
of  this  far-distant  Scotchman  was  trans- 
acted, after  an  interval  of  seventy  years, 
that  same  crisis  which  was  produced  on 
continental  minds  by  Kant^s  philosophy  on 
its  first  publication.  With  those  very  de- 
finitions of  Space  an>l  Time  which  the 
thinker  of  Konigsberg  had  penned  and  pro- 
mulgated before  the  French  Revolution, 
our  noble  Scotchman  was  now,  in  his  old 
age,  after  two  entire  generations,  trying  to 
familiarize  himself.  An  interesting  spec- 
tacle it  was  to  see  with  what  freshness  and 
ardor,  wishing  all  the  while  that  he  were 
young  again  for  the  very  purpose,  he  har- 
nessed himself  for  these  new  labors. 

Full  of  the  subject  of  the  Germans  and 
their  philosophy,  it  was  natural  that,  during 
breakfast  that  morning,  he  should  lead  the 
conversation  in  that  direction.  On  this 
particular  occasion,  however,  it  happened 
that  his  hostility  t6  what  he  considered  % 
vicious  tendency  in  all  characteristic  Ger- 
man speculation  predominated  over  the 
respect  which  he  acknowledged  for  the 
powerful  intellectual  manifestation  visible 
iu  this  species  of  labor.  As  he  spoke  he 
became  excited,  even  angry.  There  was 
much  false  reverence,  he  thought,  for  manj 
things,  simply  because  they  were  foreign ; 
and  this  was  seen  in  the  present  rage  for  Ger- 
man philosophy.  It  was  the  greatest  mad- 
ness imaginable.  ''  Germany  ! — a  country 
where  system  after  system  was  springing 
up,  none  of  them  lasting  a  day;  every 
man  as  it  were,  holding  up  his  cheeks,  cry- 
ing, *  Look  at  me,  too  ! ' — I  tell  you  111 
look  at  none  6f  you;  your  Skillers  (Schil- 
lers)  and  voUr    Skageh   (Schlegels),  and 

your ^^    Here  he  was  interrupted  by 

the  merry  laughter  of  all  at  his  half-con- 
scious mis-pronunciation  of  the  two  German 
names  that  had  the  misfortune  to  occur  to 
him  in  his  moment  of  wrath,  and,  well 
aware  of  the  cause,  he  broke  down  into  a 
laugh  at  himself. 

However,  still,  as  breakfast  was  pro- 
longed, the  Germans  would  come  in.  Some- 
how it  chanced  that  Shakspeare  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans 
for  this  poet.  Apparently  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of  this  fact 
before,  for  he  heard  it  with  interest,  and 
inquired  more  particularly  as  to  the  evi- 
dence for  it.  This  led  one  who  was  present  to 
tell,  as  illustrative,  the  anecdote  of  Goethe 
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preserred  by  Eckennann.  "  At  a  time," 
the  story  goes,  '^  when  there  was  a  tendency 
in  Germany  to  rebel  against  the  literary 
supremacy  of  Goethe,  Novalis,  the  Sdhle- 
gels,  and  others  formed  a  party  in  favor 
of  Tieok's  claims  to  the  high  station. 
Goethe,  of  course,  knew  of  this,  and  re- 
marking on  it  to  Eckermann,  he  said,  '^  It 
is  preposterous  in  Tieck's  friends  to  set 
him  up  as  a  rival  to  me.  No  man  is  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  what  is  good  in  Tieck 
than  myself  j  but  in  this  comparison  of  him 
with  me,  I  know  his  friends  err.  Neither 
do  I  account  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  any  me- 
rit of  mine.  God  made  me,  and  God  mafle 
Tieck.  That  relation  which  Tieck  holds 
to  me,  I  hold  to  Shakspear^.  1  regard 
Shakspeare  as  a  being  of  a  superior  nature, 
whom  I  am  bound  to  worship.  Neither  is 
that  any  demerit  of  mine.  God  made 
Shakspeare,  and  God  made  me."  This 
little  anecdote  told  to  illustrate  to  Dr. 
Chalmers  the  profQuhd  fueling  of  reverence 
with  which  the  Germans  regard  Shakspeare, 
evidently  pleased  him  on  its  own  account, 
as  showing  a  trait,  in  Goethe  with  which  he 
could  sympathize.  "  Well,  do  you  know," 
he  said,  "  I  like  that— I  really  like  it." 
Then,  reverting  to  Shakspeare,  '^  I  dare 
say  Shakspeare  was  the;  greatest  man  that 
ever* lived;  do  you  know,  I  think  he  was 
even  a  greater  man  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton." 
Those  that  remember  the  famous  passage  in 


the  writings  of  Chalmers  eulogistic  of  New- 
.ton,  or  that  have  ever  heard  his  own  read- 
ing of  the  words,  **  our  own  Sir  Isaac,"  will 
know  how  much  this  little  remark  implied. 
And  to  those  who  knew  Chalmers,  the  very 
simplicity  and  ndiveU  which  shine  through 
these  remarks  of  his  on  subjects  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  own  mental  activity,  will  be 

interesting. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  month  or  two  after  this  mpeting,  and 
exactly  about  the  time  that  Dr.   Chalmers 
paid  his  final  visit  to  England,  our  Northern 
chanced  to  go  to  London.     The  last   time 
he  had  seen  Dr.  Chalmers  was  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  walking  homeward  from  church 
along  a  footpath  by  the  wall  at  Morning- 
side  ;  and  now  from  various  friends  in  Lon- 
don he  was  receiving  particulars  of  the  old 
inan's  recent  visit — how  delighted   they  all 
were  to  see  him  so  hale  .and  well.      He  had 
either  set  out,  they  said,  or  was  about  to  set 
out  for  Scotland,  in  ojdcr  to  be  present  at 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 
All  spoke  Qf  him  with  love  and  enthusiasm. 
A  few  days  more  passed.  •   One  morning  our 
Northern,  in  a  lodging  that  has  hardly  yet 
become  familiar  to  him,  finds  a  letter  on  his 
breakfast  table,  the  post  mark  Gdinbiu'gh, 
and  the  handwriting  that  of  a  friend.     He 
takes  it  up.     It  contains  news ! — The  great 
old  man  was  dead ! 


From  the    BritUb   Qaarterly    Ueview. 
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7%e  Parsi  Religion :  as  contained  in  the  Zand-avasthj  and  propounded  and  defended 
by  the  Zoroastrians  of  India  and  Persia  unfolded^  refuted^  and  contrasted  with 
Christianity.  By  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.  Bombay.  American  Print- 
ing Press.     1843. 


The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  excite  the 
Parsis  on  the  western  shores  of  India  to  a 
candid  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  their  re- 
ligious system,  and  to  ofier  to  their  consid- 
eration the  infinitely  higher  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  form  in  which  the  work  ap- 
pears, is  owing  to  some  publications  of  the 
Zoroastrians  in  India,  in  which  they  have 
explained  and  defended  their  tenets  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrines  of  the  British  mis- 
sionaries. We  hail  such  a  controversy  in 
that  land.     It  is  full  of  interest.    It  proves 


that  there  is  some  mental  activity  among 
these  children  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  sign,  we 
hope,  that  our  religion  is  about  to  spread 
among  them.  Tha  English  reader  would 
certainly  derive  more  satisfaction  and  bene- 
fit from  Dr.  Wilson's  bpok  if,  instead  of  the 
controversial  form  in  which  it  appears,  it 
contained  a  treatise  on  the  doctrines  and 
observances  of  the  Parsi's ;  embodying  the 
substance  of  what  previous  European  wri- 
ters had  said,  with  such  additional  illustra- 
tions as  the  author  has  gathered  from  his 
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own  stndiee  and  obseirations  in  tbe 
However,  we  are  in  no  mood  for  witi 
the  production  of  such  an  Accomplishei 
sionarj.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  his 
what  the  modem  disciples  of  a  hoarj 
gioa  have  to  say  for  themselves ;  t 
what  way  thev  are  met  hy  tho  Chr 
advocate. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  eight 
tera.  The  first  contains  a  review  of  tl 
thor's  former  discnssiona  with  the  Pa 
India,  and  a  notice  'of  the  late  pnblic: 
in  defence  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith, 
second  chapter  deals  with  the  Para!  n< 
of  the  Godhead.  The  third  is  on  th< 
trine  of  the  Two  Prine^les.  The  fon 
on  the  Worship  of  the  filementa,  and 
venlj.  Bodies-  The  fifth  ia  on  tho  gt 
Polytheism  of  the  PsrsiB.  The  aixt 
review  of  the  Historical,  Doctrinal,  an 
remonial  Diacoveriea  and  Institntes  < 
VamHddd,  embracine  an  analysis  of 
■work.  The  seventh  dbcnsaes  the  Par 
tions  of  the  Responsibility,  Depravitj 
Guilt  of  Man,  and  the  means  of  his  ( 
tion.  The  eighth  diaproves  the  a) 
prophetical  Misaion  of  Zoroaster ;  an 
pupia  the  external  authority  of  the 
which  the  Parais  reckon  the  atanda 
their  faith  and  praotioe.  It  were  but 
to  say  of  sach  a  work,  that  it  disp] 
large  acquaintance  with  those  departi 
of  Oriental  philology  and  literature  in ' 
Dr.  Wilson's  position  affords  him  sue 
portnnity  and  inducement  to  excel ; 
he  has  spared  no  pains  in  collcctir 
testimonies  and  judgments  of  both  ai 
and  modern  writers,  as  well  in  Eun 
as  in  Asiatic  languages ;  that  he  has  br 
the  calm  logic  of  a  disciplined  intcll 
expose  the  ignorance  and  the  contra dii 
of  his  opponents,  and  to  bunt  them  ( 
every  lurking  pUco  of  sopbiatry  and 
«y ;  that  he  makes  a  respectable  shi 
metapbyaical  acumen  and  experience  i 
seoting  tho  abstruse  subtleties  of  the  i 
tal  philosophy;  that  ho  handlca  tho  i 
controversy  with  exemplary  candor  an 
tience,  and  with  the  m&nifeat  oonscioi: 
of  the  power  of  truth  and  argument  :- 
little,  we  repeat,  to  say  all  this  of  s 
work ;  it  has  higher  qualities  than 
these.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  ( 
tian  gentleman  and  scholar.  It  ia  emi 
ly  devout.  It  indicates  a  peculiar  ma 
grasping  the  Christian  faith,  unlcno 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  way  in  ' 
it  is  regarded  by  intelligent  and  pol 
men,  whose  ednoation  baitfiUed  their  i 
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with  the  prejndicea  of  a  totally  different 
system.  It  is  b^lowed  by  reverence  for  the 
true,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  etemaV  It  is 
itself  a  glowing  proof  of  the  majesty  and 
tho  benevolence  of  our  anblime  and  won- 
derful religion.  It  containa  an  admirable 
synopsis  of  the  Christian  evidences.  It  is 
a  summary  of  revealed  doctrines.  We  wel- 
come it  as  a  noble  specimen  of  one  depart- 
ment of  the  great  work  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. It  doses  with  an  earnest  and  inteK 
lieent  appeal  to  the  interesting  people  fat 
whose  special  good  it  has  been  written. 

"  Consider,  T  eotrcat  you,  Ibis  testimony  of 
which  we  are  the  bwreri.  ChriBiianiiy  comec  be- 
fore vou  recoD) mended  by  the  judgment,  as  well 
Bsomred  by  the  benevoIeQCe,  of  Britaiii,  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  America.  Imagine  not  that  its  high 
and  exclasire  claims,  and  self-denying  demanos, 
have  been  accepted  without  inquiry,  wilboul  the 
mont  careful  and  profound  invest  igalion.  Those 
Diigbly  minds,  which  hare  penetiaietl  the  inner* 
most  reeeases^f  Iheirown  being;  which  have  ana- 
lyzed the  most  secret  springs  of  human  thought, 
aod  feeling,  and  action ;  which  have  so  sagaeions- 
ly  pbiloaopbized  on  the  changes  of  society,  and 
toe  adrancemenl  aod  decline  of  the  naiioos  of  the 
eailh ;  which  have  surveyed  (be  whole  face  of 
the  world  on  which  we  dwell,  and  the  countleaa 
diverflilies  of  beings  which  inhabit  its  wide  do- 
mains; which  have  dived  into  the  recesses  of  the 
deep,  and  explored  Ibe  caverns  of  the  eanh  ;  and 
which  have  measured  and  weiehed  (be  masses  of 
Ibe  worlds  which  roll  in  the  heaven  above,  and 
observed  and  developed  the  laws  which  regulate 
Iheir  mighty  movements — these  j;real  mind?,  1  say, 
wbich  have  engaged  in  all  this  research,  and 
achieved  all  these  wondets,  have  not  vainly  aod 
incoD  si  derate 'y  surrendered  )heir  faith  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible.  No  ;  they  have  considered  and 
weighed  its  claims,  before  they  had  pronounced 
Iheir  judgmenL  fin  aulhorily  ban  been  established 
in  their  view,  by  irrefragable  evidence. 

"  They  acknowledge  ii  to  be  the  source  of  all 
the  hopes  of  salvation  which  ihey  are  permilled  to 
cherish, and  oFall  IbalnatiooalgreatnessandmBiea- 
ty  wbich  you  yourselves  cannot  but  admire.  The 
Bible,  in  (be  providence  of  God,  comes  before  yon 
with  ttbeir  united,  Iheir  strong  recommendation  ; 
and  it  becomes  you  sei-ously  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion of  its  divine  origin,  lo  see  whether  or  not  it  is 
litted  to  allay  the  fears  of  your  conscience,  to  saIiB> 
fy  your  desires  for  happiness,  and  lo  confer  upon 
you  all  the  spiritual  blesungs  of  whiDh  you  staod 
m  need.  Tbete  is  such  a  ibinz  as  heavenly  Irulh, 
and  Ibere  is  such  an  agent  as  ibe  Spirit  of  Truth  ; 
and  it  hecomes  you  to  consider  what  homage  and 
obedience  you  are  prejiared  to  render  to  Ibem, 
while  they  address  your  fears  and  hopes, and  ofier 
to  direct  you  to  en  abundant  tnpply  of  all  your 
necessities.  There  is  such  an  hour  as  dealb,  and 
such  a  Irsneaclion  as  judgment;  and  it  bL-comes 
you  to  Ihinli  of  your  preparation  to  encounter  Iheir 
solemnities,  and  lo  meet  your  doom.  I  could  not 
resist  tbeopiwrlunity  oFgivJng  you  one  word  of 
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afiectionate  warning,  of  inviting  you  to  Jook  to 
Bim  who  now  says  to  you — "  Turn  ye  at  my  re- 

rK>f ;  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you, 
will  make  known  my  words  unto  you  :*•  but 
"who  may  afterwards  address  to  you  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  for  mercies  despised,  and  privi- 
leges abased,  and  deliverance  rejected,  and  declare 
to  you  the  loss,  the  eternal  loss,  of  your  own 
■ouls."— pp.  473,  474. 

We  ought  to  say,  that  the  Appendix  to 
jQoB  volume  is  ezcecdii^ly  valuable.  It  con- 
tains a  translation  of  the  Zartusht-Na- 
«a/^— of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
gay  something— by  Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick ; 
s  translation  of  an  ancient  Armenian  work 
on  the  Two  Principles,  by  Mr.  Aviet  Aga- 
nur,  of  the  Armenian  community  in  Bom- 
bay ;  a  Comparison  of  the  Zand  with  the 
Boman,  Pahfivf,  Devanagari^  and  Gujarati 
Alphabets;  besides  other  miscellaneous 
matters. 

The  reading  of  this  book  has  thrown  us 
Iwck  upon  some  old  familiar  haunts.  We 
bave  been  enticed  to  tread  anew  a  path  on 
which  the  footsteps  are  not  many,  nor  the 
liffht  indeed,  very  clear,  yet  one  which  has 
aUnrements  for  us,  interested  as  we  are  in 
the  early  condition  of  the  human  familv, 
especially  the  condition  of  its  religion  amid 
those  regions  where  its  founders  wandered, 
through  those  dark  times  of  which  history 
lias  told  so  litUe,  but  which — ^like  the  an- 
dent  strata  of  the  earth — have  left  their 
abiding  chronicles  to  be  studied  by  the 
plodding  thought,  and  expounded  by  the 
dow  deductions,  that  are  to  enlarge  the 
adence  of  the  ages  yet  to  come.  The  coun- 
try which  we  call  Persia,  the  land  of  the 
rose  and  of  the  nightingale,  is,  by  the  peo- 
ple that  inhabit  it,  called  Iran.  Our  word, 
rersia,  is  derived,  through  the  Greeks,  from 
Fhars,  the  south-western  province  of  that 
kingdom.  Of  this  province,  the  capital, 
Istakhar,  named  by  the  Greeks  Persepolis, 
was,  in  the  old  time,  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen, — its 
terraces,  columns,  strange  sculptures,  mys- 
tic symbols,  singular  inscriptions, — the 
monuments  of  men,  and  deeds,  and  sys- 
tems, belonging  to  the  morning  time  of 
what,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  ancient  race  of 
man.  The  modem  capital  of  the  same 
province  is  Shiraz,  famed  through  the  east 
for  its  wines,  and  dear  to  the  Persian  peo- 
ple as  the  burial-place  of  Hafiz,  the  sweet- 
est of  their  poets. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Persia,  dwell- 
ing near  the  abodes  of  the  primeval  patri- 
archs, received    from    Elapi,  the  son  of 


Shem,  the  living  rudiments  and  simple  rites 
of  the  pure  j-cligion.  Many  ages  after, 
they  still  regarded  with  horror  tho  use  of 
images  or  temples,  as  not  worthy  of  the 
Creator  an4  Lord  of  all  things.  From 
their  records  and  traditions,  we  think  it 
likely  that,  at  a  very  early  time,  they  look- 
ed on  the  sun  as  the  Shechinah  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence,  and  on  fire  as  an  emanation 
from  the  sun,  the  most  glorions  and  fitting 
emblem  of  the  Invisible.  With  somewhat 
of  the  samd  reverence,  they  were  fearful  of 
defiling  the  air^  the  ear /A)  or  watery  which, 
together  with  fire,  they  revered  as  the  ele- 
ments of  all  things,  symbols  of  the  Uncre- 
ated Purity,  shadows,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Eternal.  They  reared  their  massive  altars 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  rocky  so- 
litudes :  there  they  kept  alive  the  sacred 
fire.  All  light  and  good  they  ascribed  to 
God ;  all  darkness  and  evil  to  the  Wicked 
One,  who  was  created  by  God  for  the  show- 
ing forth  of  his  own  power  and  glory. 
Their  traditions  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  first  state  of  man,  the  fall,  the 
deluge,  the  expectation  of  a  deliverer,  and 
the  last  judgment,  agreed  in  substance  and 
outline  with  those  wh^ch  have  been  pre- 
served by  inspiration  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures :  filled  up,  indeed,  and  well-nigh  su- 
perseded, by  the  bold  and  deeply  symboli- 
cal creations  of  Asiatic  genius,  in  widely 
extended  provinces,  and  through  a  long 
tract  of  ages.  v 

The  earliest  corruption  of  the  patriarchal 
church  among  the  Parsis  appears  to  have 
been  that  Tzahaism  which,  at  a  period  too 
darkly  remote  to  be  well  defined,  we  can 
trace,  under  one  form,  across  the  plains  of 
Chaldam,  and  over  all  the  western  bounda- 
ries of  Asia;  and,  under  another  form, 
among  the  nations  of  the  farthest  east. 
So  far  as  we  can  now  understand  this  an- 
cient system,  it  grafted  on  the  patriarchal 
theism,  and  on  the  Oriental  symbolism,  the 
doctrine  of  created  intelligences  in  dififcrent 
ranks  and  orders  —  including  the  deified 
heroes  of  our  race — by  whom  the  world  was 
said  to  be  governed.  Some  of  these  subor- 
dinate rulers  were  imagined  to  have  their 
dwelling-places  in  the  stars ;  and  hence  the 
astral  influences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which 
afterwards  were  reduced  to  calculation,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  science!  and  the  sa- 
credness  of  religion.  Of  these  mysterious 
and  distant  intelligences,  symbolic  images 
were  introduced. 

Now,  whatever  might  be  the  secrets  of 
philosophers  and  priests,  the  peo^/e  of  Chal- 
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dsea,  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  and  of  India, 
were  assuredly,  in  the  strictest  sense,  poly- 
theists,  for  they  worshipped  many  gods ; 
and  idolaters,  for  they  bowed  down  to  ima- 
ges. To  these  Tzabeans  there  are  frequent 
references  in  the  book  of  Job  j  in  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  Hebrew  legislator ;  and  in 
the  sublime  denunciations  of  later  pro- 
phets. Traces  of  the  same  perversion  of  an 
old  and  pure  faith  are  found  in  the  early 
remains  of  all  the  nations  on  our  globe. 

There  arose,  in  the  growth  of  ages,  with 
a  majesty  and  power  peculiar  to  Persia,. the 
institutions  of  the  Magi.  Their  origin 
is  ^eatly  daricened  by  the  distance  of  anti- 
quity. They  were,  as  we  believe,  the 
tninkers,  the  reasoners ;  they  yrere  the  men 
who  gained  influence,  not  by  the  muscle, 
but  by  the  intellect.  They  were  men  of 
power,  because  they  were  men  of  know- 
ledge, and  because  they  had  strength  of 
purpose  to  use  that  knowledge.  They  were 
a  class,  an  organization,  a  hierarchy ;  they 
were  philosophers  ^  their  philosophy  was 
their  religion ;  they  made  their  religion  the 
religion  of  their  fellow-men.  They  ex- 
plored the  secrets  of  nature ;  they  became 
the  masters — the  inventors,  for  the  most 
part— of  occult  sciences  and  curious  arts.- 
They  abolished  the  worship  of  images ;  they 
retained  the  use  of  fire,  as  the  only  symbol 
of  Deity.  They  induced  men  to  believe 
that  they  had  power  over  the  unseen  spirits 
who  were  dreaded  as  the  rulers  of  men's 
destinies.  They  dazzled  the  uninitiated  by 
amazing  proofs  of  knowledge,  and  by  not 
less  amazing  proofs  of  power.  By  such 
means  they  made  themselves  essential  to 
the  kings,  in  the  art  of  governing  the  igno- 
rant by  superstition  and  fear.  Under  dif- 
ferent names,  they  covered,  not  Persia  only, 
but  Egvpt,  Arabia,'  and  India.  They 
gathered  into  their  own  hands  all  the  sour- 
ces of  national  influence, — medicine,  poli- 
tics, and  religion :  they  gained  the  entire 
ascendant.  They  formed  a  strong,  heredi- 
tary caste, — ^the  healers  of  disease,  the  ex- 
pounders of  mystery,  the  counsellors  of 
princes,  the  mediators  between  earth  and 
heaven. 

There  must  have  been  some  religious 
truth  in  the  system  of  the  Magi,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Tzabeans.  But 
that  truth  was  corrupted  in  their  hands ; 
religion  was  turned  into  superstition  ;  phi- 
losophy was  lost  in  dogmatism  ;  established 
belief  set  evidence  at  nought.  For  all  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  and  all  the  uses  of 


authority,  man  became  the  god  of  his  bro- 
ther-man. 

We  cannot  proceed  farther  in  this  review 
without  a  glance  at  early  Persian  history. 
The  oldest  rersian  legends  tell  us  that  the 
Mcihabad  dynasty  was  the  first  monarchy 
in  the  world,  centering  in  Assyria,  and 
reiffuing  over  Media  and  Persia.  Between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
the  Medians  revolted,  and  soon  after, 
Khayomers,  a  Mode,*  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Persian  independent  empire  in  the 
province  of  Arzabaijan.  The  mountaineers 
and  foresters  of  that  coui^ry, — not  unlike 
the  wild  Arabs  and  Tahtars, — made  hard 
fight  against  the  march  of .  civilization. 
These  were  the  Dttosy  or  dssmons  of  the 
desert,  which  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  ballad  poetry,  and  ib  the  romantic  sto- 
ries, in  which  the  imaginative  people  of 
those  sunny  climes  have  so  much  delight. 
Hoshang,  the  grandson  of  Khayomers, 
founded  the  PUhdadian  race  of  Persian 
monarchs.  The  surname  Pishdad,  or  law- 
giver, expressed  the  admiration  which  Ho- 
shang gained  by  his  improvements  in  hus- 
bandry, and  by  extending  the  empire  south- 
wards to  the  border  of  the  Indian  Sea. 
Hoshang's  successor,  Tahmurs,  held  sover- 
eignty over  the  provinces  of  Irak  (the  king- 
doms of  Babylon  and  Assyria).  He  intro- 
duced into  Persia  the  sowing  of  rice,  and 
the  breeding  of  silk-worms.  By  subduing 
the  barbarous  nations  around, — the  giants 
or  deets  of  the  popular  tales,-r-he  obtained 
the  title  of  Deevband,  or  Tamer  of  the  Dae- 
mons. Tahmur's  nephew,  Jemschid,  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  completed  the  magnifi- 
cent city  of  Istakhar,.  which  his  uncle  had 
begun.  It  was  Jemschid  that  introduced 
among  the  Persians  the  solar  year.  Pro- 
bably at  the  same  time,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  such  an  epoch,  he  founded  the  an- 
nual festival  of  Naurooz,  still  celebrated  in 
Persia,- with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  year. 

This  illustrious  king  was  driven  from  his 
throne  by  Zoak,  an  Arabian  usurper.  The 
usurper  was  defeated  by  Gao,  a  smith  of 
undying  memory  in  Persia.  Feridoun,  the 
son  of  Jemschid,  rewarded  Gao  with  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Irak,  for  life. 
The  leathern  apron  of  the  patriotic  smith 
was  the  banner  around  which  ho  rallied  his 
victorious  Persians.  Feridoun  adorned  it 
with  precious  jewels  ;  and  it  continaed  to 
be  guarded,  with  jealous  reverence,  for 
fourteen  hundred  years.     After  a  long  and 
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happy  reign,  Feridoan  retired  from  the 
throne,  dividing  his  empire  among  his  three 
In  the  reign  of  Feridonn's  grandson. 


sons. 


Ferdansi,  the  Persian  Homer,  places  RuS' 
tan  J  the  hero  of  innamerahle  Persian  stories, 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  mountain  se- 
pulchres, as  well  as  in  histories  and  poems. 
Feridoun's  great-grandson,  Noodhar,  was^ 
slain  hy  one  of  his  father's  brothers— ^Aphra- 
sian,  king  of  Touran,^  or  eastern  Scythia. 
By  Aphrasian,  and  his  successors,  the  Per- 
sians were  long  held'  in  subjection,  though 
their  own  hereditary  princes  were  allowed 
to  bear  the  titles  without  the  power  of  kings. 
The  last  prince  of  this  titled-race  wasGarsh- 
asp.  'They  were  followed  by  the  Kai-anian 
family;  Of  these,  Khai-sans  (Darips  the 
Medc)  was  the  first ;  Khai-khosro  (the 
Cyrus  of  Herodotus,  aniof  the  Scriptures), 
the  second ;  Lohorasp,- the  thbd;  and 
Gushtasp  (supposed  b^  the  Greeks  to  be 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes),  the  fourth. 
This  monarch  transferred  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  Baikh)  in  Khorasan,  further  west, 
to  Istakhar  (Persepolis),  and  thus  became 
better  known  than  his  predecessor  to  the 
Greeks. 

Now  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Gushtasp  that 
Zartusht,  the  great  Persian  reformer  of 
the  Magian  religion,  appeared.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  Europeans  of  this  reformer 
are  so  various  and  even  contradictoi^,  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  gather  from  them 
who  he  was,  where  he  lived,  and  what  he 
did  and  taught.  Let  us  leave  our  Euro- 
pean guides,  then,  and  gather  what  tidings 
of  him  we  may  from  the  East.  The  account 
of  him  on  which  most  reliance  is  placed  by 
his  followers,  now  in  Asia,  is  a  Persian 
work,  entitled  Zartusht-Ndrndh ;  by  Zar- 
tusht Bchram,  written  a.d.  1277. •  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  long  interval  of 
nearly  1700  years  between  the  alleged  dilute 
of  Zartusht 's  appearance,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  this  work,  necessarily  deprives  it 
of  all  pretensions  to  authenticity  in  any 
historical  controversy ;  but  as  a  recognised 
document  in  the  East,  it  must  serve  our 
present  turn. 

According  to  this  amusing,  yet  highly 
fabulous,  Persian  authority,  Zartusht  was  a 
descendant  of  Fcridoun,  the  great  king  of 
Persia.  Before  his  birth,  his  mother  was 
troubled  by  terrible  dreams,  which  a  Ma- 
gian astrologer  interpreted  as  foretelling 

*  We  aie  obliged,  however,  to  say  that  this  gen- 
tleman, according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  had 
prepared  himself,  by  copioas  draughts  of  wine,  for 
drawlDg  up  his  account  of  the  prophet. 


the  future  greatness  of  her  son.  The  in- 
fant^ we  are  told,  laughed  in  the  first  mo- 
ment after  his  birth,  filling  the  attendant 
women  with  envy,  striking  the  unelean  with 
fear^  and  exciting  the  Magi  to  plots  for  his 
destruction.  Durans4ran,  the  chief  among 
the  Magi,  turned  pale  when  he  heard  of  the 
birth  of  this  wondrous  child.  He  beheld 
his  face,  like  the  early  spring,  beaming 
with  the  glory  of  God.  He  drew  forth  hb 
dagger  to  stab  the  babe  ;  but  his  hand  wu 
dried  up  ;  and  his  he^iwas  smitten  with 
an  agony  like  death. 

The  troubled  Magi  then  stole  away  the 
infant.  They  cast  him  into  a  blazing  fire 
in  the  desert ;  next,  they  exposed  bim  to 
the  trampling  of  bulls,  then  of  wild  horses, 
and  afterwards  of  hungry  wolves  in  the  nar- 
row passes  of  the  rocks  ;  but  from  all  these 
dangers  he  miraculotisly  escaped.  Thev 
tried  to  poison  him,^  when  he  was  sick,  win 
enchanted  drugs ;  but  he  poored  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  cup  on  the  ground,  rebukii^ 
and  defying  the  sorcerer.  He  passed  manj 
years  in  retirement,  performing  numerous 
acts  of  bodily  mortification,  devotion,  and 
charity.  When  he  reached  bis  thirtieth 
year,  he  crossed  the  sea  With  bis  com- 
panions— a  feat  which  occupied  a  whole 
month.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea, 
he  found  countless  numbers  of  tbe  mighty 
men  of  Iran  met  for  joy  and  mirth .  Wnen 
night  had  extinguished  the  lights  of  the 
world,  Zartusht  learned^  in  a  dream,  that 
he  should  go  before  God,  who  was  about  to 
reveal  all  secrets  to  him,  and  that,  on  his 
return  to  this  dark  world,  he  was  to  make 
manifest  the  True  Faith,  and  clear  the 
rose-tree  of  Truth  from  thorns ;  that  the 
Deevs  and  the  Mfiqi  would  gird  up  their 
loins  to  fight  like  lions  against  bim  ;  but 
that  the  king  would  be  converted,  and  that 
all  the  fiends  and  the  Magi  would  flee  be- 
fore the  reading  of  the  Zand-av&sta,  or 
revelatibn  from  heaven.  When  Zartusht 
returned  from  the  feast  of  the  mighty  men, 
he  drew  near  to  the  waters  of  Daeti.  He 
passed  downwards  through  four  streams, 
one  below  the  other,  without  fear. 

Ho  was  then  conducted  by  the  angel 
B4hman,  as  with  the  speed  of  a  bird,  up  a 
flight  of  four  and  twenty  steps,  through  as- 
semblies of  heavenly  spirits  so  bright  that 
he  saw  his  own  shadow  in  their  light,  to  tbe 
presence  of  God.  in  that  Presence  he 
stood,  with  a  glad  heart,  but  with  a  trem- 
bling body.  God  answered  his  ^questions, 
makmg  known  to  him  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavens  —  the  starry  influences  —  the 
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houris  of  Paradise — all  things  from  Adam 
to  the  last  resurrection — and  the  face  of 
Ahriman  the  Evil  One,  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  pit  of  hell.  In  his  descent,  he 
paflsed,  harmless,  through  a  mountain  flam- 
ing with  fire,  bearing  with  him  the  Zand- 
AVASTA  to  read  before  Shah  Gushtasp,  that 
he  might  convert  him  to  the  faith.  This 
descent  from  heaven  was  followed  by  dis- 
tinct visits  from  six  separate  angels,  each 
of  them  being  charged  with  appropriate  in- 
structions. 

These  visits  over,  Zartusht  returned  to 
the  earth  with  joy.  According  to  his 
dreftm,  the  Magi,  aided  by  an  army,  with- 
Ofdt  number,  of  the  impure  fiends,  hastened 
to  fight  with  him  ;  but,  by  reciting  aloud 
one  passage  from  the  Zand-6v&sta,  he  put 
to  flight  the  evil  spirits,  who  hid  them- 
selves under  the  earth  ;  many  of  the  Magi 
perished  on  the  spot ;  and  all  were  cast 
down  by  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

Having  gained  so  great  a  victory,  Zartusht 
now  bent  his  way  towards  the  Shah  Gushtasp, 
at  Balk,  in  Khorasan.  With  stately  step, 
he  entered  the  palace,  where  the  king  of  the 
earth,  wearing  a  brilliant  crown,  sat  on  his 
ivory  throne,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of 
Iran,  and  of  every  clime,  and  surrounded 
by  double  rows  of  his  wise  men.  For  three 
days,  Zartusht  contended  with  the  wise 
men  of  the  king,  and  put  them  all  to 
silence.  Drawing  the  Zand-6vasta  from 
beneath  hi^  robe,  he  said  to  the  Shah: 
*'  God  has  given  me  this ;  and  He  has  sent 
me  to  His  creatures.  Know,  that  according 
to  this  book,  should  be  your  acts  ;  for  it  is 
the  commandment  of  God  the  Cherisher; 
Its  name  is  Vasta  and  Zand.  Learn  its 
statutes,  and  walk  therein.  If  your  desire 
is  towards  its  laws,  your  abode  shall  be  in 
the  Paradise  of  heaven.  But,  if  you  turn 
away  from  its  commandments,  you  will 
bring  down  your  crowned  head  to  the  dust ; 
and,  at  the  last,  you  shall  descend  into 
hell !"  The  king  of  the  world  said  to  him  : 
*'  Show  me  the  proof  of  all  this."  "  If 
you  learn  the  Zand-dvdstdj^^  replied  Zar- 
tusht, "  you  will  require  no  argument  nor 
advice  from  me.  The  book  itself  is  suf- 
ficient proof." 

"  Read  to  me  some  of  this  Zand-dvast&," 
said  the  Shah.  The  prophet  then  read  a 
chapter  to  him,  and  explained  it.  The; 
Shah  was  not  pleased  with  what  he  heard  ; 
but  he  promised  to  examine  the  book  for 
himself.  The  wise  men  bit  their  fingers  in 
despair.  They  conspired  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Zartusht.  They  bribed  the  king's 
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porter,  and  obtained  from  him  the  key  of 
Zartusht's  apartment.  There  they  placed 
on  his  pillow,  and  on  his  robes,  the  most 
filthy  things  in  the  world.  They  then  drew 
near  to  the  Shah,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
reading  the  Zand-dvastdj  and  they  accused 
the  prophet  of  sorcery,  and  of  a  wicked  at- 
tempt to  gain  power  over  the  Shah  by  his 
unholy  arts.  Gushtasp  ordered  the  apart- 
ment of  Zartusht  to  be  searched.  The 
messengers  returned,  bringing,  with  horror, 
the  divided  heads  of  a  cat  and  of  a  dog, 
with  the  nails,  hair,  and  bones,  which  had' 
dropped  from  human  corpses.  Gushtasp 
was  enraged ;  he  flung  the  Zand-dvdstd 
from  him.  He  cast  the  astounded  Zartusht 
into  prison. 

While  Zartusht  was  in  prison,  the  Shah* 
was  filled  with  grief  by  a  dire  calamity 
which  happened  to  his  favorite  black  steed ; 
the  animal's  four  feet  were  drawn  up  into 
his  belly.  The  wise  men  took  counsel,  and 
tried  their  spells,  but  in  vain.  So  great 
was  the  universal  grief  that  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  had  omitted  to  bring  to  his  pri- 
soner his  daily  portion  of  bread  and  water. 
When  ho  told  the  story,  the  prophet  de- 
sired him  to  say  to  the  king  :  ''  Let  Zar- 
tusht be  called  from  his  dungeon ;  he  will 
bring  back  the  legs  of  the  steed."  On  the 
next  day,  the  king  of  the  world  bosed 
the  bonds  of  his  prisoner,  and  said  to  him : 
''  If  thou  art,  in  truth,  a  prophet,  restore 
my  steed  to  health."  The  prophet  re- 
quired of  the  king  four  conditions,  which 
he  said  ho  would  explain  in  the  stable. 
They  came  to  the  stable.  The  first  condi- 
tion was,  that  the  king  should  profess  his 
sincere  belief  in  the  prophet's  mission. 
The  king  assented.  The  prophet  having 
wept  and  prayed,  placed  his  hand  on  the 
steed,  and,  lo  !  the  right  fore-leg  came  out. 
The  second  condition  was,  that  the  king's 
son,  Asphandiar,  should  agree  to  support 
the  true  religion.  As  soon  as  the  prince 
had  given  his  hand  to  the  prophet,  swear- 
ing that  he  would  be  his  friend,  Zartusht 
prayed  a  second  time  ;  and  the  right  hind- 
leg  came  out.  The  third  condition  was, 
that  the  queen  should  follow  the  examples 
of  her  consort  and  of  her  son.  This  being 
granted,  the  third  leg  was  brought  out. 
The  fourth  condition  was,  that  the  king's 
porter  should  be  made  to  confess  who  it  was 
that  had  entered  the  prophet's  apartment, 
and  brought  his  disgrace  upon  him.  He 
confes  sed  the  whole.  The  wise  men  were  im- 
paled alive.  Zartusht  offered  a  final  prayer ; 
and  the  black  steed  leaped  up  like  a  lion. 
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Having  thus  established  himself  at  court, 
Zartusht  attained  the  highest  rank,  and 
wielded  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
empire.  One  day,  the  king  told  the  prophet 
that  he  had  four  wishes  :  to  know  his  own 
final  doom  ;  to  be  invulnerable  ;  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  things  that  are  to  happen ; 
and  to  live,  without  dying,  till  the  day  of 
the  resurrection.  The  prophet  said  that 
these  four  requests  would  be  granted,  not  all 
to  the  king  in  his  own  person,  but  in  those  of 
three  others  besides  himself.  On  a  given 
day,  four  messengers  from  God  appeared 
before  the  king,  charging  him  to  abide  by 
Zartusht.  After  this,  the  prophet  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Daran,  or  miracles.  Wine, 
the  perfume  of  roses,  milk,  and  a  pome- 
granate, wore  placed  before  him.  Having 
read  some  prayers  out  of  the  Zand-dvdstd, 
he  directed  tiie  king  to  drink  the  wine. 
Suddenly,  the  king  fell  into  a  sleep,  in 
which  ho  saw  the  heaven  of  God,  the  man- 
sions of  the  blessed,  and  his  own  place  in 
Paradise.  The  milk  was  given  to  Bashu- 
tan, — who  became  immortal.  Jamasp  took 
the  perfume, — and  knew  all  things.  To 
Asphandiar  was  given  one  grain  of  the 
pomegranate, — and  his  body  became  invul- 
nerable as  stone. 

When  the  king  awoke  from  his  sleep,  he 
praised  and  adored  God.  He  commanded 
all  his  people  to  receive  from  Zartusht  the 
true  faith.  Zartusht  then  ordered  all  the 
mohads  and  herbads,  ministers  of  religion, 
to  erect  towers  in  many  places,  for  preserv- 
ing the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be  used 
in  the  Pyraea,  or  fire-temples,  for  the 
worship  of  God.  He  gave  the  priests  much 
silver  and  gold  for  their  support.  The 
whole  of  the  Zand-dvdstd  was  recited  to 
the  people  as  containing  the  true  faith. 
The  herbadsy  or  priests,  read  the  liturgy  of 
the  Zand-avasta,  and  expounded  portions 
of  the  sacred  book  in  the  lesser  temples, 
before  the  flame  of  the  consecrated  lamps. 
The  mobadan  exercised  a  kind  of  superin- 
tendence over  their  inferior  brethren,  as 
they  ministered  to  them  in  turn,  feeding 
the  fires  of  the  greater  temples.  Zartusht 
was  himself  the  mobad^mobadarij  dastur,  or 
priest  of  priests,  teaching  and  ruling  all 
the  rest  in  the  metropolitan  fire-temple,  in 
Khorasan. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  after  this  great 
religious  revolution  in  Persia,  that  Gush- 
tasp's  zeal  provoked  a  war  with  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Touran,  or  Eastern 
Scythia.  Gu9htasp  vanquished  Angjasp, 
the  king  of  Touran^  and  gave  his  capital 


to  be  plundered  by  the  Persian  disciples 
of  the  Zand'dvdstd.  Angjasp  afterwards 
avenged  himself,  by  invading  Khorasan, 
and  extinguishing  the  sacred  fires  at  Balk, 
in  the  blood  of  the  prophet  and  his  attend- 
ant priests. — Gushtasb  was  succeeded  in 
his  monarchy  by  Ardeshir,  or  Bahaman 
(the  first  Artaxerxes),  after  whose  reign 
arose  the  wars  of  Persia  with  Greece,  in  the 
confusion  of  which  times  the  records  were 
probably  neglected  or  lost.  By  Alexander-fl 
victory  over  Darius  (b.  c.  330),  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Khaianans  were  transferred  to 
the  Macedonian  empire.  The  Persian  his- 
tories relate,  that  Alexander's  successors  al- 
lowed the  princes  of  the  Persian  royal  funi- 
ly  to  retain  the  eastern  provinces.  These 
formed  the  Arxasian  dynasty,  by  whom  the 
Parthian  kingdom  was  held  until  about  tlie 
year  a.  d.  100.  The  last  prince  of  tlus 
race  was  supplanted  by  Ardeshir  Babegu 
(Artaxerxes  the  Seeond),  a  descendant  of 
Ardeshir  Bahaman,  a  learned  and  warlike 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty. 

It  appears  that  the  religious  institutes  of 
Zartusht,  during  the  time  of  the  Macedo- 
nian rule,  were  mingled  with   the  supersti- 
tions and  idolatries  of  the  conquerors.   StiC 
a  great  number  of  sects  continued  to  revere 
the  memory  of  their  great  prophet,  thoogii 
assailed  by  the  scorn  and  derision  of  unbe- 
lieving multitudes.     On    the  accession  of 
Ardeshir  Babegan^  that  monarch  seems  to 
have  been  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 
obscured  and  almost  forgotten   doctrines  of 
Zartusht.    In  the  Persian  book  Ardia-riraf- 
Ndmdh,  we  are  told  that,  having  summoned 
all  the  priests  of  the  national   religion,  he 
addressed  them  as  follows  : — **  The  revolu- 
tion caused  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
having  destroyed  the  evidences  of  onr  holy 
religion,  it  is  my  wish  that  proper  persons 
be  selected,  out  of  your  number,  to  collate 
the  laws  left  us  by  our  prophet  Zartusht, 
that  we  may  follow  these  laws,  and  get  rid 
of  the  heresies  that  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  introduced,  and  of  the  schisms  that 
exist   among    us."     Four    thousand   wore 
chosen  from  the  forty  thousand  priests,  oat 
of  the  four  thousand,  four  hundred  were 
chosen  of  the  greatest  abilities,  and  most 
conversant  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Zand- 
dvdstd.     This  number  was   afterwards  re- 
duced to  forty,  and  out  of  the  forty,  seven 
of  the  most  blameless,  to  whom   the  king 
made  known   his  wishes   and   his   doubts. 
These  seven  holy  men  fixed  on  one  of  their 
number,    Ardai-virafy    whose    aonl,    they 
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said,  would  take  its  flight  to  the  presence  gf  ilous  disciples,  as  the  work  of  angels.  His 
God,  and  bring  back  the  proofs  that  would  j  religious  system,  long  retained  under  the 
convince  the  nation  of  the  truth  and  the ;  name  of  Manichaismj  was  an  incongruous 
sanctity  of  the  Magian  religion.  The  king  mixture  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
and  his  court  accompanied  the  whole  body  •  pel  with  the  metemp3ychosis  of  the  Brah- 
of  priests  to  the  temple  of  Fire,  and  joined  mins,  and  the  principles  of  Zartusht.  Hor- 


with  them  in  prayers.  Ardai-viraf  per- 
formed the  wonted  ablutions,  arrayed  him- 
self in  the  purest  white,  with  the  sacred 
girdle,  perfumed  himself  according  to  the 
prescribed  rites,  and  took  three  draughts  of 
consecrated  wine  from  a  golden  cup.  For 
seven  daya  and  nights  he  continued  in  a 
state  of  rest  and  abstraction :  his  six  com- 
panions, meanwhile,  watching  and  praying, 
surrounded  by  the  vast  assembly  of  priests, 
and  of  the  king,  with  his  court,  outside  «the 
temple.  When  Ardai-viraf  arose  in  his 
ooudi,  he  took  some  refreshment,  and  re- 
lated his  visions  to  a  writer,  who  sat  beside 
him.     The  king  ordered  the  visions  to  be 


muzd,  the  successor  of  Shapoor,  a  prinoo 
given  up  to  speculation  rather  than  to  go- 
vernment, was  disposed  to  favor  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mani ;  but  his  son  Baharam  put 
the  impostor  to  death. 

The  various  histories  of  the  remaining  Sas- 
sanian  princes  o£fer  little  illustration  of  out 
theme.  The  last  of  the  line,  Yasdigard, 
was  killed,  when  his  empire  was  seized  by 
Omar^  the  Arabian  khaliff.  From  that 
time,  the  middle  of  our  seventh  century, 
the  Mohammedan  religion  has  prevailed  in 
Persia.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Zartusht, 
however,  still  clinging  to  their  ancient  reli- 
gion, escaped  from  the  Mohammedan  rule  to  - 


•ommunicated  through  all  the  empire,  while  |  the  desert  or  to  the  distant  mountains  of  Kho- 
the  original  relation,  copied  in  letters  of  rasan  :  and  a  few  thousands  of  their  descen- 


gold,  was  laid  up  in  the  imperial  archives. 
The  priests  were  then  ordered  to  disperse 


dants  may  still  be  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Kirman  and  Yezd.  Many  ages  ago,  some  of 


themselves  over  the  empire  to  teach  the '  the  Parsi  worshippers  found  protection  from 
people- the  laws  of  Zartusht  as  confirmed  by ,  the  rajah  of  Sanjam,  in  Gujarat.  From 
Ardai-viraf.  Thus,  heresy  and  schism  were  i  thence  their  posterity  spread  over  various 
banished,  and  the  empire  was  restored  to  j  parts  of  the  north  of  India.  When  the 
tranquillity,  which  lasted  for  many  years. ;  Sultan  Mahmud  Begada  invaded  Gujarat, 
Those  who  rejected  the  mission  of  the !  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
prophet  were  left  without  excuse  for  their  |  the  Parsis  carried  the  sacred  fire  into  the 
unbelief.  The  idolaters  were  covered  with  j  jungles  of  Wassandah.  After  the  perils  of 
confusion.  The  different  sects  of  the  Ma- ;  that  time  had  passed,  it  was  removed  to 
gians  were  brought  to  acknowledge  a  com-j  Naussari.  The  Parsis  in  the  west  of  India 
mon  standard.  The  magi  resumed  their :  are  persons  of  considerable  influence,  though 
lest  power  in  the  court,  and  amon^  the '  not  very  numerous,  at  Bombay,  Surat,  and 
people.  All  other  worship  was  forbidden.  -  other  parts  of  the  territories  governed  by 
Idolaters,  Jews,  Christian8,'.and  heretical  ex-  the  East  India  Company, 
pounders  of  the  Zand-dvdstd,  were  pursued  In  the  year  1700,  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde, 
with  impartial  and  unsparing  persecution.  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Professor  at  Oxford, 
Ardeshir's  son,  Shapoor,  wrested  Syria  |  published  his  '  Veterum  Persarum,  et  Par- 


aud  Cilicia  from  the  Romans,  and  took  the  >  thorum,  et  Medorum  Religionis  Historia,' 
Emperor  Valerian  prisoner  under  the  walls  |  a  work  of  vast  learning,  displaying  an  en- 
of  Edessa.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Mani,  a  |  thusiastic  zeal  for  such  inquiries,  and 
painter,  having  learned  from  some  Christians  abounding  with  extracts  not  only  from  the 
that  the  Redeemer  had  promised  to  send  the !  oldest  Greek  writers,  but  from  Arabic,  Per- 
Paraclelej  formed  the  wild  design  of  passing  •  sic,  and  other  oriental  manuscripts.  He 
for  this  promised  Paraclete,  and  drew  after  j  considered,  not  unjustly,  that  the  Greek  and 
him  many  followers.  Shapoor,  enraged  at ;  Latin  historians,  through  their  ignorance  of 
the  success  of  this  daring  impostor,  sought ,  the  Persian  language,  and  their  own  unoon- 


to  punish  him  ;  but  he  escaped  into  eastern 
Tartary,  telling  his  followers  that  he  was 
going  to  heaven,  but  that  he  would  meet 
them  again,  in  a  cave  which  he  pointed  out, 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  During  his  exile,  he 
employed  his  talent  as  a  painter  in  finishing 
a  number  of  strange  pictures,  which,  on  his 
return  to  Persia,  he  showed  to  his  creda- 


scious  prejudices,  had  misunderstood  much 
of  the  religion  of  that  ancient  people  ;  and 
that  the  Mohammedan  writers,  who  styled 
them  Gebers  (infidels)  had  grossly  misre- 
presented them.  At  great  cost,  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  east  some  of  the  writings  of 
Zartusht,  in  the  old  Persian  language  ;  and 
he  used  his  utmost  diligence  to  induce  the 
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patrons  of  learning  in  England  to  procure 
the  whole.  It  appeared  to  him  from  such 
writings  of  Zartusht  as  had  come  under  his 
examination,  that  the  Persian  reformer  had 
learned  from  the  Hebrew  captives  in  Persia 
no  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  among  which  were  the  history 
of  the  creation,  and  some  obscure  prophe- 
cies of  the  Messiah.  He  belieyed,  more- 
oyer,  that  independently  of  these  Hebrew 
fragments,  Zartusht  had  been  favored  with 
a  clearer  and  more  special  revelation ; 
which  revelation  he  had  committed  to  writ- 
ins  for  his  priests  ;  and  that  it  was  by  this 
inaependent  revelation,  the  wise  men  were 
led  to  interpret  the  star  which  guided  them 
to  Bethlehem, — seeing  they  were  better  ac- 
quainted than  the  Jews  themselves  with  the 
tune  of  the  Messiah's  advent. 

He  regarded  this  supposed  revelation  to 
Zartusht  in  Persia,  like  the  inspired  pro- 
phecies of  Balaam,  as  presenting  external 
testimonies  ^o  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures which  are  of  no  light  value  in  con- 
founding the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith.  In 
the  copious  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
ancient  Persian  religion,  traced  by  the  Per- 
sians themsclvefl — as  he  thinks,  not  errone- 
ously— to  Abraham,  he  labors  hard  to  vin- 
dicate them  from  the  charge  of  worshipping 
the  sun  and  fire ;  while  he  expounds,  at 
great  length,  their  own  account  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Cave  of  Mithra  ;  the  fire-tem- 
ples ;  the  principles  of  light  and  darkness  ; 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  ;  the  deluge  ; 
the  attributes  of  Qod ;  the  names  and 
epithets  of  angels,  with  their  relation  to 
the  epochs  of  the  Persian  calendar ;  the 
distinctions  and  orders  of  the  priests  ;  the 
language  and  dialects  of  Persia  ;  the  life  of 
Gushtasp  ;  and  the  life  and  works  of  Zar- 
tusht. 

The  following  summary  may  represent, 
in  few  words,  the  ample  exposition  which 
Dr.  Hyde  has  given  of  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  Persians.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  true  God,  Almighty,  Immor- 
tal, Eternal,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Judge  of  all.  They  looked  for  a  resurrec- 
tion at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  followed 
by  the  endless  happiness  of  the  righteous, 
and  misery  of  the  wicked.  They  acknow- 
ledged that  they  sinned  daily,  but  profess- 
ed to  be  penitent  on  account  of  every  known 
sin,  whether  in  thought,  speech,  or  deed. 
They  believed  in  a  subordinate  government 
of  planets  and  of  angels — every  man  having 
his  good  ansel,  and  likewise  hia  evil  angel. 
They  thought  that,  by  a  light  from  heaven, 


some  men  are  endowed  with  power  to  excel 
in  government,  or  in  particular  acts. 

Their  expectations  of  future  happiness 
comprised,  in  general,  every  species  of  en- 
joyment ;  but  they  represented  future  pun- 
ishments with'  more  specific  and  varied  de- 
tail. Though  the  Mohammedans  describe 
them  as  believing  that  the  wicked  will  be 
punished  with  fire.  Dr.  Hyde  could  find  no 
mention  of  this  in  their  own  writings. 
They  abound  in  horrid  enumerations  of 
foetid  odors ;  waters  dark  as  pitch,  and 
cold  as  snow;  gnawing  scorpions,  tigers, 
and  monstrous  beasts.  Some  of  them  ima- 
gined that  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  are  to 
be  in  the  sun :  others,  the  orthodox,  ima- 
gined that  they  will  be  in  the  earth,  renew- 
ed and  purified.  They  conceived,  as  the 
Mohammedans  do,  of  a  bridge  stretdiiiig 
over  hell,  between  earth  and  heaven,  cm 
which  angels  will  weigh  men^s  merits  in  a 
balance,  as  they  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
pass  on  to  their  final  sentence.  Betweei 
death  and  the  resurrection,  they  regarded 
the  souls  of  the  pious  as  at  rest  with  God, 
and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  as  in  an  oppo- 
site condition.  Their  reverence  for  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water,  the  doctor  takes  great 
pains  to  prove,  was  not  idolatrous,  however 
strongly  tainted  with  superstition. 

One  cannot  read  these  elaborate  and  en- 
tertaining chapters  of  a  book  but  little 
known  in  the  present  day,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  worthy  professor  was  not  quite 
free  from  the  fashion  of  such  studious  men, 
even  in  these  practical  days  of  ours.  He 
had  unbounded  admiration  for  the  venera- 
ble ancients  about  whom  he  wrote.  He 
had  his  own  theory  of  a  true  church,  and  a 
regular  hierarchy  of  priests,  bishops,  and 
archbishops,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to 
the  present  time.  He  had  not  a  little  of 
that  self-complacency  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies extraordinary  attainments,  and 
rare  opportunities  for  fishing  up  strange 
things  from  waters  in  which  men  are  almost 
solitary  anglers.  As  might  be  expected, 
though  his  history  has  not  been  superseded 
by  any  other,  several  of  its  errors  have  been 
corrected  by  later  and  more  accurately-in- 
formed writers.  Dr.  Wilson,  we  see,  com- 
plains of  his  want  of  faithfulness  in  dealing 
with  his  authorities;  and  he  docs  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  him  a  willing,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, apologist  for  the  Parsis,  and  nearly  as 
much  a  Zoroastrian  as  a  Christian. 

What  Dr.  Hyde  only  longed  for,  was  ac- 
complished about  eleven  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
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instoria  (in  1760)  by  Mr.  Costard,  of  Ox- 
ford. A  copy  of  the  Vendidad-Sade,  in 
the  Bihliolheque  du  Jtoi^  at  Paxis,  excited 
the  cariosity  of  M.  Anquctil  du  Perron,  a 
passionate  student  of  oriental  languages. 
He  determined  to  go  to  the  East.  He 
joined  the  French  army,  then  proceeding  to 
India,  as  a  private  soldier.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friends  at  home,  and  of  English- 
men abroad,  he  found  his  way  to  Surat 
There  he  met  with  some  Parsi  priests  of 
Gujarat,  by  whose  help  he  was  enabled  to 
publish  a  translation  of  the  Zand-dvdstd 
into  French,  accompanied  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  civil  and  religious  customs  of 
the  Parsis.  Of  this  work.  Sir  William 
Jones  expressed  a  strongly  contemptuous 
opinion,  in  a  French  letter  to  the  author, 
which  is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Sir 
William's  works,  edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Teienmouth.  But  Dr.  Wilson,  who  has 
paia  much  attention  to  the  Zand  language, 
-acknowledges  (p.  68),  "  though  I  have 
found  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  improve  up- 
on Anquetil's  version,  I  have  also  seen  that 
for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  theological  dis* 
cussion,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  suffici- 
ently accurate." 

The  Zand-avasta  is  a  collection  of  writ- 
ings in  the  Zand  language,  which  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  Chaldaic  with  Sanscrit, ' 
and  which  was  probably,  at  one  time,  the ' 
•dialect  of  Northern  Persia.  The  principal . 
writing  in  the  collection  is  the  Vendiddd. ' 
This  professes  to  be  the  report  of  an  inter- 
view Dctwecn  Zartusht  and  Hormazd,  or 
God,  divided  into  twenty-four  fargardsy  or 
sections.  It  records  the  creation  of  six 
blessed  places,  into  which  the  wickedness 
of  Ahriman  introduced  various  evils.  It 
narrates  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into 
Iran,  by  Jemschid,  who  was  the  first  teacher 
of  the  true  religion  to  the  Persians.  It 
contains  laws  for  cultivating  the  earth,  for 
avoiding  practices  by  which  the  earth  is  de- 
clared to  be  polluted,  and  for  allotting  por- 
tions of  land  to  holy  men,  or  priests.  It 
prescribes  punishments  for  various  crimes, 
as  falsehood,  violence,  and  the  neglect  of 
religious  ceremonies.  It  commands  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant,  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  other  good 
works.  It  abounds  with  tedious  directions  for 
the  due  performance  of  innumerable  ceremo- 
nies, purifications,  and  atonements.  Many 
of  its  sections  relate  to  matters  of  which  we 
•can  make  no  mention. 

Interspersed  with  the  Vendiddd,  are  the 
Yacna,  or  IzashnCy  the  grand  sacrificial 


I  liturgy^  and  the    Vispardy  or   minor  lit- 
urgy. 

The  Khurda-avastd  is  a  collection  of 
benedictions,  prayers,  salutations,  and  ser- 
vices for  all  kinds  of  occasions.  There  are 
also  fragmentary  hymns,  called  ^Fas/s;  and 
the  SiRussE,  a  kind  of  calendar  of  invoca- 
tions to  genii.  On  the  Ya^na,  Professor  E. 
Bournouf,  of  Paris,  published  an  elaborate 
CommentairCy  with  a  Sanscrit  translation, 
and  a  lithographed  copy  of  the  Vendiddd. 
It  has  been  lithographed,  also,  at  Bombay. 
Olshauscn  began  an  edition  of  the  Vendi- 
ddd. at  Hamburg ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  was  not  carried  on. 

The  Pdhlwi  language,  spoken  anciently 
by  the  western  Persians,  abounding  in  Chal- 
daic words  with  Persic  terminations,  con- 
tains translations,  from  the  Zand,  of  some 
of  Zartusht^s  writings.  It  contains,  also, 
the  Bandabashy  a  compilation  of  ancient 
documents  on  the  origin  of  beings ;  the  war 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  principles ;  the 
ordering  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  the 
genealogy  of  Zartusht.  In  the  same  lan- 
guage is  the  Ardai'Viraf'Ndmdhy  which 
we  have  mentioned — the  history  of  the 
priest  by  whom  the  religion  of  Zartusht  was 
restored,  in  the  reign  of  Ardeshir-Babegan. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pope.  We  may  mention, 
further,  the  RawayatSy  or  collections  of 
traditions  respecting  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion.— Of  the  age  of  these  Pahlivi  writ- 
ings, we  have  no  exact  information.  Some 
of  them,  the  Bandabashy  for  instance,  ap- 
pear to  havo  been  several  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  age  of  Zartusht.  Dr.  Miiller  was 
engaged,  a  good  while  ago,  in  examining 
the  manuscripts  at  Paris ;  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions. 

A  translation  from  Anquetil's  version  of 
the  Zand'dvdstd  was  brought  out,  in  Ger- 
man, by  Professor  J.  F.  Kleuker,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  an  abridgment  of  the 
same,  and,  afterwards,  by  an  account  of 
the  controversy  among  both  English  and 
German  scholars,  on  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  these  writings.  Professor 
Rask  pursued  his  inquiries  on  these  subjects 
in  Persia.  He  brought  home  numerous 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  University  library  at  Copenhagen. 

Bryant  regarded  the  Zand-dvdstd  as  an 
authentic  relic  of  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Dean  Prideaux  treated  it  as  garbled  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Sir  William  Jones, 
following  *tho  Dabistan,  a  Mahommedan 
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book,  believed  it  to  be  a  compilation  from 
a  work  which  had  ceased  to  exist.  Rich- 
ardson denounced  it  as  haying  palpable 
marks  of  the  total,  or  partial,  fabrication  of 
modern  times.  Foucher,  Kennedy,  and 
Elphinstone,  are  against  the  antiquity  of 
the  book.  So  was  Huet ;  so  is  Dr.  Wilson. 
Professor  Rask  maintains  the  genuineness 
of  some  portions  of  it,  though  we  do  not 
fin^  that  he  has  exactly  defined  what  those 
portions  are. 

There  are  many  proofs,  too  obvious  to 
require  much  consideration  from  us,  that 
these  ancient  Persian  writings  are  entirely 
of  human  composition,  and  that,  in  their 


Dr.  Wilson  copies  a  proclamation  by  tbe 
Persian  government,  two  hundred  yein 
before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  in  whid 
the  great  God,  ZuHidndj  is  described  u 
praying  a  thousand  years  before  the  hci- 
vens  and  the  earth  were,  that  he  migtt 
have  a  son,  named  Hormazd,  who  should 
create  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  d^ 
daring  that,  by  reason  of  his  prayer,  Hot- 
mazd  was  conceived  in  his  body.  From 
Esnik,  another  Armenian  writer  of  the  fiftk 
century,  a  similar  account  is  given  of  tlie 
birth  of  Hormazd.  In  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Parsis,  Hormazd  is  set  forth  as  ok 
among  many  Izads,  or  beings  worthy  to 


present  state,  they  contain  a  mixture  of  old  j  have  sacrifice  offered  to  them.  He  is  re- 
traditions,  with  hints  borrowed  from  the  j  presented  as  having  a  lr*artthar,  ox  arclie- 
Hebrew  prophets,  from  the  Talmud,  from  I  typo,  which  Zuniana-Akarand  cannot  hart 


the  Kor&n,  and  from  the  inventions  and 

embellishments  of  successive  priests.     The 

best  Oriental  scholars  have   decided  that 

the  language  is,  in  parts,  too  ancient  to 

admit  of  our  supposing  the  whole  to  be  a 

comparatively  modern  forgery.     While  the 

traditions   agree,  in   their   broad   outline, 

with  those  of  the  Hebrews,  they  yet  differ]  col m.  Sir  Graves  Hangh ton,  Dr.    F.  Crew 

from  them  in  their  form,  and  in  numerous  |  zer,   and  Professor    8tuhr.        Dr.    Wibon 

details,  too  widely  to  bear  out  the  opinion  |  presses  the   Parsis   with  the  dilemma  into 

that  they  have  been  copied  from  them.     In  which  they  are  thus  thrown  by  tbe  inconsis- 

debating  the  question  of  their  authority,  tencios   of  their  sacred    writings,  and  tbe 

therefore,  with  those  who  revere  them  as  a  absurdities  of  their  worship. 


In  the  Bandaba^hy  which  has  been  mes- 
tioned,  both  Hormazd  and  Ahriman  are  de- 
scrihed  as  the  production  of  Zuriiana-Abftra- 
na.  These  views  of  the  derivative  aod  «• 
condary  being  of  the  supreme  object  of  Per- 
sian worship  arc  supported  by  Anquetilds 
Perron,  Gibbon,  Woodhouse,  Sir  Jonn  IMil- 


divine  revelation,  the  ground  taken  by  the 
Christian  missionary  is  that  which  must 
commend  itself  to  every  impartial  mind. 


In  like  manner  they  are  convicted  of  no- 
successful  subtlety  in  attempting  to  espUis 
the  account  given  in   their  sacred  writing* 


and  that  which  we  believe  will  ultimately! of  Ahriman,  the  evil  one,  as  merely  meta- 
wean  the  Parsis  themselves  from  the  errors  j  ph or ical  modes  of  expressing  the  principle 
^fi  *i.«:-  4f^ii. —      r»-    w:i„«^  u««  «T««.i„  of  evil.     He  shows  that  they  cannot  pufh 

these  attempts  without  resolving  into  !n^ 
taphor  Hormazd,  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, nor  without   turning  into  rank  non- 


of  their  fathers.  Dr.  Wilson  has  clearly 
shown,  from  the  Zand-avasta,  notwith- 
standing the  disavowals  and  evasions  of 
the  Parsis,  that  "  Hormazd,  whom  they  set 


forth  as  the  supreme  object  of  their  |  sense  a  great  part  of  thp  writing's  whici 
worship,  is  supposed  to  be,  not  a  self-cx-j  they  revere  as  sacred;  that  the  doctrine  of 
istcnt,  but    a    derivative    and    secondary  two    antagonist    beings,    alike     possessiM 


being,  originating  in  or  by  Zuriiana-Aka- 
rana,  or  Time-without-bounds."  Zuriia- 
na,  the  first  c:use  of  all  things,  is  repre- 
sented as  absorbed  in  his  own  excellence. 
He  is  spoken  of,  and  invoked  by  Hormazd, 


creative  power,  is  absurd,  and  contradicted 
by  all  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  essentially  evil  being  originating  in 
the  true  God  is  blasphemous ;  and  thai 
the  creatures,  or  states  of  beino-.    ascribed 


as  creating  him,  and  giving  him  the  laws;! by  them  to  Ahriman, — such  as  darkness, 
and  yet  Hormazd, — originating  in  time,! winter,  smoke,  flies,  ants,  and  the  bark  of 
created  by  another  being,  and  invoking  that  trees, — are  not,  in  their  nature,  evil,  but 
other  being  as  superior  to  himself — is  wor-  good  ;  answering  wise  and  benevolent  pur- 
shippod  by  the  Parsis.  They  address  him;  poses  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  creation, 
as  "the  icnower  of  all  circumstances,  who!  Dr.  Wilson  charges  tbe  Parsi  religion, 
is  potent  in  everything,  and  who  is  without  not  only  with  setting  forth  '*  an  erroneous 
the  care  of  anyone."  Plutarch  refers  to | abject  of  supreme  worship,''  and  circum- 
them  as  saying — *'  Oromazcs  was  born  of  I  scribing  "  the  glory  and  power  of  that 
the  purest  light."  From  the  history  of!  object  by  an  imaginary  being  of  an  opposite 
Vartan,  by  Elisaus,  an  Armenian  writer, '  character,"  but  with  recognizing  "  a  vast, 
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and  almost  unconntalle  number  of  objects 
of  religious  reverence."  Dr.  Hyde,  it  will 
be  remembered,  labored  bard  to  defend  tbe 
ancient  Persians  against  tbis  charge.  Dr. 
Wilson,  boweyer,  does  not  content  himself 
with  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias, 
Xenophon,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diogenes  Lacr- 
tius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Agatbias,  Proco- 
pius,  Justin,  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  Chry- 
sostom,  the  ecclesiastical  historians — So- 
crates, Sozomon,  and  Tbeodoritus,  Elisseus 
the  Armenian,  and  such  Mohammedan 
writers  as  Shaik,  Sadi,  and  Firdausi,  to 
prove  that  the  Persians  have  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  worshippers  of  the  elements, 
particularly  of  fire  :  he  quotes  their  own 
writers  to  the  same  effect.  He  appeals  to 
their  practice   at   the   present  time.     He 

g'ves  large  extracts  from  a  work  of  Edal 
am,  the  present  chief  priest  of  one  of 
their  leading  sects,  and  from  the  prayers 
used  by  the  Parsis,  which,  we  confess,  leave 
on  our  minds  the  most  distinct  impression 
that,  in  the  simplest  meaning  of  the  words, 
they  are  worshippers  of  fire  and  other  ele- 
ments; all  kinds  of  objects  are  jumbled 
together,  and  addressed  in  exactly  the 
same  terms  of  adoration  as  the  Supreme 
God.  ^'If,  in  times  later  than  those  to 
which  these  notices  refer,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
"  the  Parsis  have  given  contrary  represen- 
tations of  their  religious  opinions,  it  is  only 
because  of  a  consciousness  of  shame,  pro- 
duced by  the  light  reflected  from  a  Chris- 
tian community.  Though  they  may  have 
misled  some  travellers  who  have  made  little 
inquiry  into  their  religious  doctrines  and 
practices,  they  have,  to  this  day,  continued 
the  adoration  of  the  elements  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  manner  which  will 
presently  be  noticed,  and  (have)  endea- 
vored, when  pressed  on  the  subject,  to 
vindicate,  like  the  controversialists  now 
before  us,  the  religious  reverence  which 
they  have  extended  to  these,  the  sacred 
objects  of  their  regard." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Wilson 
does  not  spare  the  subterfuges  by  which  the 
Parsis  would  exonerate  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  polytheistic  Worship.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  his  clear  and  sensible 
exposure.  But  we  conceive  that  the  under- 
standing of  this  matter  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant in  Europe  as  it  is  in  Asia  :  for  not  a 
little  of  the  philosophizing  of  some  modern 
Germans,  so  fashionable  in  some  quarters 
nearer  home,  is  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Oriental  pantheists.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the 


works  of  God  are  not  God  himself ;  they 
have  nothing  in  them  of  a  divine  nature ; 
they  cannot  be  parts  of  the  divine  substance. 
The  Parsi  boys  at  Bombay  have  begun  to 
decompose  the  imaginary  elements.  The 
whole  system  of  genii,  or  angelic  superin- 
tendents of  the  elements,  is  as  inconsistent 
with  natural  science  as  it  is  with  metaphy- 
sical principles  and  intelligent  theology. 
Even  the  story  of  Zartusht's  journey  to 
heaven,  to  bring  the  celestial  fire  down  to 
earth,  is,  most  probably,  a  legendary  em- 
bellishment of  a  natural  phenomenon,  the 
naphtha  fires  near  Baku,  which  have  been 
described  by  several  travellers,  and  which 
any  one  having  the  least  tincture  of  chemi- 
cal knowledge  can  explain. 

Such  is  the  Parsi  religion ;  and  such  are 
the  authorities  on  which  it  rests.     These 
are  the  Guebres,  or  infidels,  so  called  by 
the  Mohammedans,  because  they  reject  the 
Koran.     These  are  the  Fire  Worshippers, 
even  now  preserving,  amid  the  many  super- 
stitions of  the  East,  a  system  which  is  older 
than  history  herself.   We  acknowledge  that, 
while  we  join  with  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  earnest 
condemnation  of  this  system,  while  we  ten- 
der to  him  and  his  fellow-laborers  the  ex- 
pression  of  our  heartiest  sympathy  with 
their  efforts  to  supplant  it  by  our  own  reli- 
gion, we,   nevertheless,    look  upon   these 
Fire-worshippers  aiid  their  story  with  a  kind 
of  mysterious  interest.    With  silent  awe  we 
would  sit  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, in  the  circles  of  the  Druids,  or  be- 
fore the  massive  rock  temples  of  Iran,  and 
think  of  the  way  in  which,  from  the  very 
first,  man  has  been  dealing  with  the  majes- 
ty of  religion,  and  with  Iltm  who  is  of  that 
religion  the  author  and  the  object.     Every 
flame,   every  hieroglyphic,   every   ancient 
sculpture,  and  every  curious  legend,  sug- 
gests some  glorious  truth  which  man  has  la- 
bored to  improve  by  his  own  imaginations, 
but  which — like  the  tree  dying  in  the  clasp 
of  thc'parasite,  that  seemed  to  adorn,  while 
it  climbed,  its  trunk — is  buried  in  the  lie 
which  man   hath   made.     It   is  surely  for 
some   purpose   that  idolatry  has  been  all 
along  rebuked,  not  by  the  revelations  of  God 
only,  but  also  by  the  traditions  of  men ; 
that  these  traditions  were  handed   down, 
with  more  or  less  purity,  and  revived  from 
time  to  time  with  not  a  little  of  their  pris- 
tine vigor,  in  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
eastern  empires  ;  that  one  of  the  princes  of 
that  empire  was  marked  by  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  two  hundred  years  before  he  came, 
as  Ilis  anointed  for  the  redemption  of  His 
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people  from  captivity  in  a  land  fall  of  idols ; 
that,  near  to  that  time,  the  corruptions  of 
the  patriarchal  faith  were  thrown  off  by  a 
teacher,. in  whom  we  see  much  good,  while 
we  reject  the  absurdities  which  the  roll  of 
centuries  has  gathered  round  his  name ; 
and,  that  wise  men  from  that  distant  coun- 
try were  guided  by  a  star — astronomy  may, 
or  may  not,  explain  it — and,  prompted  by 
a  prophecy  mysteriously  connected  with 
that  star,  to  the  birth-place  of  the  King  of 
the  Jews  :* — it  is  surely  for  some  purpose 
that  light  has  been  thus  struggling  for  thou- 
sands of  years  with  the  darkness  of  oriental 
paganism,  preparing  the  nations,  it  may  be, 
in  a  way  that  escapes  the  notice  of  many, 
surpasses  the  belief  of  some,  and  transcends 
the  comprehension  of  us  all,  for  the  days 
wherein  that  which  was  first  will  be  also  the 
last, — when  the  ancient  truth  will  chase  the 
lingering  mists  of  falsehood  from  the  mind 
of  every  people  on  the  earth. 

Our  thought  in  this  direction  is  rather 
helped  than  hindered  by  the  contradictory 
reports  which  historians,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  divines,  have  transmitted  to  us 
of  Zoroaster  and  his  teaching.  By  a  ver- 
bal process,  not  easily  understood  without 
some  oriental  as  well  as  classical  scholar- 
ship, the  Greeks  transformed  the  name 
Zartusht  into  Zoroaster.  Suidas  calls  him 
an  Assyrian.  Justin  (the  Latin  compiler  of 
the  Fragments  of  Trogus  Pompcius)  says 
he  was  a  king  of  Bactria.  Laertius  treats 
him  as  a  Persian.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
took  him  to  be  a  Pamphylian.  Pliny  men- 
tions him  as  a  Proconnesian.  Apuleius 
speaks  of  him  as  a  Babylonian.  Some  of 
the  Indo-Persians  imagined  that  he  'came 
from  China ;  others  that  he  came  from 
Europe.  One  Mohammedan  writer  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ezra  ;  another, 
that  he  was  an  attendant  on  Daniel;  a  third, 
that  he  was  a  servant  to  a  follower  of  Jere- 
miah ;  and  a  fourth,  that  he  was  the  pro- 
phet Elijah's  servant. 

An  equally  satisfactory  diversity  enlivens 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  time 
when  Zoroaster  lived.  Suidas  places  him 
five  centuries  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Herinodorus,  Hermippus,  and  Plutarch  libe- 

•  We  reler  to  the  calculations  of  Kepler,  founded 
on  the  conjunciion  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  in 
1604,  as  presented  to  the  world  twenty  years  since 
by  Bishop  Miinter,  from  the  press  of  Copenha- 
gen ;  and  to  Wieser's  Chronological  Synopsis  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  published  at  Hamburg  about  four 
years  ago.  The  English  reader  will  find  a  short  ac- 
count of  them  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature, vol.  ii,  p,  794. 


rally  allow  him  five  thousand  years  before 
that  epoch.  Eudoxus,  with  similarly  large 
ideas  of  time,  gives  him  five  thousand  yean 
before  the  death  of  Plato.  Pliny  assigns 
him  to  a  period  many  thousands  of  years 
before  Moses.  The  same  Plin j  speaks,  in- 
deed, of  a  Zoroaster  in  the  age  of  Xerxes ; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  a  Zoroas- 
ter who  was  visited  by  Pythagoras ;  and 
Agathias,  a  Greek  historian  of  Persia,  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  our  sixth  century, 
refers  to  a  Zoroaster  of  the  time  of  HystaV 
pes.  General  Vallancey,  the  diligent' com- 
piler of  the  '  Antiquities  of  Ireland,'  treat* 
us  with  an  account  of  a  Zoroaster  in  the  old 
Keltic  mythology  of  that  country. 

It  is  plain  from  such  testimonies,  either 
that  these  writers  have  reported  several  an- 
cient men  under  one  name,  or  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  oldest  nations  have  appropri- 
ated to  themselves,  respectively,  the  fame 
of  one  real  or  mythological  personage,  hold- 
ing an  equal  and  common  relation  to  them 
all.  That  there  was  such  a  person  as  the 
Persian  Zartusht,  and  that  he  reformed  tk 
Magian  religion  in  Persia,  we  hold  to  be 
about  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  ancient  his- 
tory. Yet  this  fact  does  not  account  for  the 
widely  spread  traditions  going  back  to  as 
indefinitely  early  period.  How  then  does 
the  case  stand  ?  It  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. We  could  not  unravel  it  without  a 
much  more  copious  collation  and  indnctioD 
of  facts  than  we  can  find  space  for  in  the 
limited  observations  which  wo  must  now 
bring  to  a  close. 

Our  view  is,  in  substance,  this  :  all  the 
nations  of  mankind  can  be  traced,  by  their 
localities,  their  languages,  their  physioloei- 
cal  properties,  their  moral  sentiments,  their 
mythological  remembrances,  and  their  reli- 
gious institutions,  to  three  branches,  from 
a  common  stem,  in  the  north-western  parts 
of  Asia.  As  the  fathers  of  these  nations 
spread  from  their  one  centre,  some  of  them 
carried  with  them  the  same  principles  and 
institutions,  commemorative  of  their  ori<nn. 
to  every  region  in  which  .  they  settled. 
These  rudimental  memories  were  never  en- 
tirely lost,  though  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  varieties  of  social  and  political  condi- 
tions through  which  their  descendants  pass- 
ed, greatly  diversified  their  modes  of  re- 
cording, and  of  interpreting  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers.  We  believe  that  the  le- 
gends of  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Kelts,  if  not  identical,  are  manifestly  of 
the  same  origin ;  and  that  their  symbol:^, 
which  to  us  appear  so  grotesque,  and  which 
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amoDg  themselves  degenerated  into  the  db- 
jects  of  a  stupid  superstition,  were  at  first 
the  exponents  of  an  ancient  and  true  faith. 

Mr.  Fabcr^s  patient  researches  into  the 
mythology  of  every  ancient  people  are  wor- 
thy of  more  attention  than  they  have  yet 
received.  We  have  not  met  witn  a  better 
solution  of  the  multiform,  yet  analogous 
idolatries  of  the  Pagan  nations.  To  those 
who  cultivate  the  philosophical  habit  of 
mind,  which  detects  a  prevailing  analogy, 
or  similar  relation  to  something  else, 
throughout  the  most  seemingly  discordant 
phenomena,  there  is  no  surprise  in  finding 
a  more  than  accidental  resemblance  between 
the  Indian  Menu,  the  Chinese  Fo-hi,  the 
Persian  Mahabad,  and  the  Keltic  Hu ;  be- 
tween the  Brahman,  the  Magi,  and  the 
Druid  ;  and  between  the  Piirdnas,  the 
Zand-avasta,  and  the  Edda.  In  all  these 
names  we  find  the  types  of  an  early  system, 
mingled  with  the  vagaries  of  tho  human 
fancy,  andr  imposed  by  authority  on  tho  be- 
lief and  practice  of  the  elder  nations. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  may  ad- 
vert, with  all  brevity,  to  the  prophecies  re- 
specting the  Messiah,  which,  somehow  or 
other,  found  their  way  into  Persia  before 
the  commencement  of  tho  Christian  era. 
We  need  not  now  stop  to  detail  our  reasons 
for  holding  by  the  historical  authority  of 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  which  relates  the 
fact  by  which  this  statement  is  made  good. 

Concurrently  with  this  authentic  history, 
the  classical  writers  of  that  age  affirm  the 
prevalence  of  a  general  expectation  through 
the  East,  that  a  great  prince  would  aiise  in 
those  days,  to  found  a  new  and  universal 
empire.  Of  the  prevalence  of  such  an  ex- 
pectation there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
But  the  origin  of  this  expectation  in  the 
East,  generally,  and  in  Persia,  specially,  is 
not  perfectly  clear.  Now,  in  the  writings 
ascribed  to  the  Persian  Zoroaster,  there  is 
a  prophecy  respecting  Oshanda-beguh^  or 
Osider-becjahy  a  just  man,  who  is  to  appear, 
in  the  latter  days,  to  bless  the  world  with 
holiness  and  religion ;  to  retive  the  prac- 
tice of  justice ;  to  put  an  end  to  injuries, 
and  to  re-establish  such  oust  )ms  as  are  im- 
mutable in  their  nature.  To  him,  kings 
are  to  be  obedient,  and  they  are  to  advance 
his  affairs.  True  religion  shall  flourish ; 
peace  shall  prevail ;  all  discords,  all  trou- 
bles shall  cease. 

Mr.  Faber  traces  this  prophecy  to  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  ;  he  treats  it  as 
the  expected  reappearance  of  the  Just  Man, 
whom  the  Eastern  traditions  held  in  vene- 


ration, as  the  founder  of  the  human  race'; 
and  he  considers  that  on  this  ancient  ex- 
pectation were  afterwards  grafted  the  no- 
tices borrowed  by  the  Persians  from  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 

Bishop  Horsley  had  a  notion,  that  writ- 
ten collections  of  the  promises  given  to  the 
patriarchs  were  preserved  for  a  long  time 
among  their  descendants,  who  corrupted 
them,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  own  su- 
perstitious imaginations.  On  so  obscure  a 
qucption,  it  might  ba  hazardous  to  utter  a 
decided  opinion.  All  the  evidence  which 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  examining, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  each  of  these 
eminent  authors  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
right.  Wc  have  no  doubt  that,  along  with 
the  doctrines  and  symbols  inherited  by  tho 
Persians  from  their  remotest  ancestors,  they 
retained  some  glimmerings  of  the  hope  of 
the  patriarchal  church,  and  that  they  were 
thus  preserved  from  the  gross  idolatries  by 
which  every  other  nation  was  misled  and 
cursed.  This  view  of  their  case  only  serves 
to  enhance  the  almost  reverential  curiosity 
with  which  wo  regard  the  sculptures  on  their 
ruined  sepulchres  and  temples,  the  storm- 
defying  altars  of  their  mountain  solitudes, 
and  the  singular  remains  of  antiquity  that 
still  gleam  through  the  absurdities  of  theur 
religious  books.  It  is  worthy  of  the  pains 
of  learned  and  judicious  men,  to  gather  up 
the  fragments  of  the  most  distant  ages,  and 
— imitating  in  one  respect  the  Persian  fire- 
worshippers— to  cherish  the  faintest  embers 
of  that  sacred  truth,  which  has  ever  been 
the  sternest  reprover  of  man  for  his  idola- 
tries, and  which  is  his  only  comforter  as  ho 
turns,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  from 
the  phantom^  of  superstition,  to  hear  the 
tidings  of  redemption,  and  to  look  with 
steady  eye  on  the  visions  of  immortality,  m 
the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 


Canaries.— The  gentleman  mentioned  in  a  para- 
graph in  the  7\m«  last  year  as  having  reared  cana- 
ries in  a  state  of  freedom  has  this  year  succeeded  m 
rearing  two  broods  of  theso.  birds  in  nests  built  m 
his  garden— one  of  them  in  a  cypress  tree,  leaving 
three  young  ones,  the  hen  having  been  reared  mjne 
open  air  in  July,  1846,  since  which  time  she  has 
been  generally  free  to  fly  about  at  pleasure.  An- 
other nest  was  built  in  a  magnolia  by  a  hen,  free 
from  the  time  of  her  binh  (in  May,  1&4C),  which 
contained  two  young  birds  hatched  on  the  loth  oi 
April  last.  The  old  birds  and  the  young  ones  also 
(with  the  exception  of  one  thdt  disappeared)  con- 
tinue their  llight  about  the  grounds,  coming  m  to 
feed.  Each  hen  has  now  a  second  brood,  one  con- 
sisting of  four,  and  the  other  of  three  young  birds, 
which  are  expected  to  take  flight  in  a  few  days.— 
Times, 
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THE  ARTIST'S  MARRIED  LIFE. 


BY    LEOPOLD    8CIIEFER. 


In  the  black  catalogue  of  iDart3'r-makers, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  Xantippe,  the 
wife  of  good  Albert  Durer  holds  prominent 
place.  Socrates  selected  a  shrew  upon 
principle.  He  wished  his  bed  to  be  strewed 
with  thorns, — as  enthusiasts  revel  in  the 
pungent  martyrdom  of  a  hair  shirt.  "The 
priceless  wisdom  from  endurance  drawn" 
was  cheap  to  him  at  any  money,  and  by  all 
accounts  his  wish  was  gratified.  He  tied 
himself  heroically  to  the  stake,  and  the 
connubial  fires  played  innocuously  around 
the  asbestos  mantle  of  his  philosophy.  No- 
body has  chronicled  the  aggravations  which 
the  fair  despot  suffered  from  the  philoso- 
pher's tranquillity.  They  must,  however, 
have  been  serious.  The  Athenian  Caudle 
slept,  while  the  domestic  Juno  used  his 
couch  *'  for  thunder,  nothing  but  thunder ;" 
and,  thanks  to  his  serenity,  he  lived  to 
write  her  epitaph.  Not  so  with  the  worthy 
artist  of  Nuremberg,  who  was  made  of  gen- 
tler stuff.  In  an  evil  hour  he  wedded  a 
bride,  chosen,  not  by  his  own  judgment, 
but  by  his  father,  and  she  broke  his  heart. 
In  all  the  sad  records  of  the  lives  of  men 
of  genius,  is  there  a  sadder  than  this, 
penned  soon  after  his  death  by  Durcr's 
friend,  Pirkheimer  ? — 

«*  In  Albert  I  have  truly  lost  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  bad  in  the  world,  and  nothing  grieves  me 
deeper,  than  that  he  should  have  died  so  painful  a 
death,  which,  under  God's  providence,  I  can  as- 
cribe to  nobody  but  his  wife,  who  gnawed  into  his 
very  heart,  and  so  tormented  him,  that  he  depart- 
ed hence  the  sooner ;  for  he  was  dried  up  to  a  fa- 
^t,  and  might  nowhere  seek  a  jovial  humor,  or 

go  to  his  friends Besides,  she  so 

baited  him  day  and  night,  and  so  hardly  drove 
him  to  work,  only  that  he  might  earn  money,  and 
leave  it  to  her  when  he  should  die;  for  she  would 
always,  as  she  does  still,  squander  money  private- 
ly ;  and  Albert  must  have  left  her  to  the  value  of 
SIX  thousand  gulden.  ^But  nothing  could  satisfy 
her,  and,  in  brief,  she  alone  is  the  cause  of  his 
death.  I  myself  have  often  remonstrated  with  her, 
and  warned  her  as  to  her  mistrustful  and  culpable 
ways,  and  foretold  her  how  it  would  end.  But  1 
got  only  ill-will  for  my  pains ;  for  whoever  loved 
that  man,  and  was  much  with  him,  to  him  she 
became  an  enemy,  which  in  truth  grieved  Albert 
sorely,  and  bowed  him  to  the  dust.  .  .  . 
Whoever  opposes  her,  and  does  not  always  allow 
her  to  be  in  the  right,  him  she  mistrusts,  and  forth- 


with becomes  his  enemy She  and 

her  sister  are  not  queans ;  they  are,  I  doubt  sot, 
altogether  in  the  number  of  honest,  devout,  and 
altogether  God-fearing  women  ;  but  a  man  mi^rbt 
beUcr  have  a  quean,  who  was  otherwise  kindly, 
than  such  a  gnawing;,  suspicious,  quarrelsooiet 
good  woman,  with  whom  he  can  have  no  peareor 
quiet,  neither  by  day  nor  by  night.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  we  must  commend  the  thing  to  God, 
who  will  be  gracious  and  merciful  to  the  pious 
Albert ;  for,  as  he  lived  like  a  pious,  honest  man, 
so  he  died  a  Christian  and  most  blessed  death— 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  his  salva- 
tion." 

Ay,  good  Pirkheimer,  nothing  to  fear 
for  thy  friend  Albert !  'But  what  of  her 
he  left  behind  }  Was  she  unvisited  by  the 
remorse  that  comes  too  latc^  "when  the 
wronged  one  was  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
contrition.^  Went  there  never  up,  in  the 
midnight  solitude  of  her  chamber,  a  cry  of 
anguish — a  siipplication  to  be  forgiven  for 
affection  repulsed,  for  unkind  looks,  for 
ungracious  words,  for  heart-wearying  way- 
wardness, for  unjpst  suspicions,  to  him  who 
so  endured,  so  loved.     As  the  angel 

*'  That  sate  all  da3r 
Beside  her,  and  lay  down  at  night  hy  her 
Who  cared  not  for  his  presence." 

departed  heavenward,  the  fading  gleam  of 
his  wings  has  surely  flashed  upon  her  con- 
science the  mightiness  of  her  loss — the  aw- 
fulness  of  her  sin.  He  has  d^ed  blcssiDg 
her — he  was  too  humble,  loved  too  well  to 
speak  of  forgiveness  ;  but  when  will  she  for- 
give herself  .>  Verily,  good  Pirkheimer, 
some  fear,  some  pity  for  her  were  not  amiss. 
Were  there  no  extenuating  circumstances 
to  qualify  the  stern  judgment  thou  hast  re- 
corded against  her  ? 

No  doubt  the  worthy  Albert  found  many 
such.  Many  there  must  have  been,  other- 
wise he  would  have  snapped  the  bonds  that 
fettered  him  to  the  gnawing,  hourly  disqui- 
etude of  his  home.  Albert  was  no  weak- 
ling— no  *'  tame  snake,"  cowed  into  sub- 
mission from  mere  feebleness  of  character. 
Fear  it  could  not  be  which  kept  him  in  her 
thraldom.  Was  it  not,  then,  love  ?  Love 
is  not  to  be  gauged  by  one  uniform  stand- 
ard. It  has  many  degrees,  from  that  of 
perfect  sympathy  down  to  the  affection  of 
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habit.  But  in  no  form  is  it  more  beautiful, 
than  where  it  reveals  itself  in  forbearance, 
and  hopefulness,  in  watchful  thoughtfulness 
and  devotion,  towafds  weakness,  capri- 
ciousness,  insipidity,  selfishness,  and  pride. 
She  was  his  wife,  and  in  that  word  there  is, 
to  a  man  of  Albert's  affectionate  and  pious 
nature,  a  depth  of  sanctity  inexhaustible. 
He  will  hope  all,  believe  all — and  still  trust 
that  heaven  will  one  day  turn  her  heart, 
and  the  golden  dream  of  his  youth  be  ful- 
filled. 

Influenced  by  some  such  considerations 
as  these,  wc  presume  Schefcr  has  composed 
the  exquisite  little  volume  before  us.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  account  of  Albert  Durer's 
Married  Life,  written  by  himself,  and  com- 
municated by  his  friend  Pirkheimer,  and  in 
it  the  artist  seeks  to  secure  for  his  wife  that 
gentler  judgment  from  the  world,  which 
he  showed  to  her  throughout  his  own  life. 
His  task  was  a  hard  one,  and  the  utmost  he 
will  secure,  and  that  only  from  the  thought- 
ful, 19  forbearance  from  judgment,  in  respect 
of  the  perplexities  which  warped  the  devel- 
opment of  her  affections  from  the  first,  and 
the  radical  unfitness  of  the  alliance.  To 
most  readers  she  will  appear  only  a  beauti- 
ful vixen,  without  brains,  or  even  heart. 
Albert's  very  extenuations  heap  coals  of 
fire  upon  her  head.  They  are  a  terrible 
foil  to  the  proud,  selfish  spirit  of  his  Agnes. 
The  narrative  commences  thus : — 

"  At  Whit  Sunday  of  the  year  1490,  Albert  set 
out  on  bis  travels  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts ;  at 
Whit  Sunday  of  the  year  1494,  be  heard  again  the 
stroke  of  the  Nurnberg  clock. 

•*  The  joy  of  meeting  is  well  worth  the  pain  of 
■eparating.  The  father  had  bought  his  son  a 
house,  had  given  him  his  own  Susanna,  a  poor 
adopted  child, as  housekeeper;  had  provided  the 
rooms  thriftily  with  household  furniture.  Con- 
tentment and  happiness,  industry  and  art,  these  he 
brought  with  him  ;  and  now  was  he  in  very  deed 
to  become  a  painter  in  the  city  of  the  Twelve  Hills. 

**  His  father  took  him,  dressed  in  his  best,  Hrst 
of  all  to  the  house  of  his  god-father,  Anton  Ko^ 
burner,  who  took  great  delight  in  him  ;  afterwards 
to  all  the  members  of  that  body  of  which  his  father 
wa.«sals>o  one.  From  the  house  of  Master  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  the  painter,  engraver,  and  woocJcut- 
ter,  with  whom  Albert  for  three  years,  beginning 
at  the  year  1486,  had  diligently  and  painfully  j 
studied,  because  he  had  had  much  to  endure  from 
bis  fellow- work  men,  they  crossed  the  street  to  the 
house  of  the  lively  harp-player  and  singer,  Hanns 
Frei,  who  was  also  an  optician.  But  among  the 
roost  bewitching  works  in  the  heavenly  workshop 
of  the  heathen  god,  Sephastus,  could  no  such  liv- 
ing miracle  have  stood,  as  was  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  house  oi  Ilanns  Frei,  in  the  person  of  his 


daughter,  Agnes,  a  young  Numbeig  maiden  of  fif- 
teen, who  was  pla3rii)g  on  the  harp. 

**  *  Is  it  possible  that  Nurnbeig  contains  such 
a  beautiful  maiden  ?'  said  he  to  himself.'* 

Albert  is  deeply  impressed  with  admira- 
tion of  the  girPs  beauty,  which  surpasses 
all  that  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Italy  : — 

'*  <  He  shall  paint  thee,  dear  Agnes,*  said  Albert's 
father.  She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  gloomily 
at  me. 

*«  *  Now,  daughter,  do  not  look  quite  so  angry 
about  the  matter ;  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
that  in  Master  Albert's  dwelling.' 

" «  For  pamting,  or  for  looking  angry  ^  said 
Agnes  to  him,  quickly  changing  color  from  the 
most  glowing  red  to  snow-white  paleness.  She 
looked  meanwhile  somewhat  smilingly  at  the 
young  Albert,  and  at  the  same  time  gently  shook 
her  head,  as  if  warning  him  not  to  believe  what 
her  father  had  said,  for  that  was  quite  another 
matter,  and  must  take  place  and  unfold  itself  in 
quite  a  different  manner.  The  father  was  blowing 
the  rose  open  violently;  but  genial  warmth  and 
dew  alone  could  unfold  it  by  decrees,  and  cause  it 
to  open  its  heart  and  give  forth  its  perfume,  so  that 
it  might  not  fade  away  before  morning,  leaving 
no  perfume  behind. 

**  *  Thou  shalt  have  two  hundred  florins  for  thy 
portion,  my  daughter,*  said  Father  Frei,  smiling; 
*  and  now  join  hands.  We  have  betrothed  you 
already  in  our  own  minds;  let  it  be  done  now 
also  in  reality,  in  order  that  we  may  see  you  ratify 
what  we,  from  old  friendship  and  before  Godf, 
have  purposed.'* 

**  Albert  could  not  think  of  saying  no  to  such 
a  beautiful  creature  as  Agnes,  nor  yet  could  Ag- 
nes to  him.  She  should  have  given  him  her 
band,  but  stood  still  like  an  immoveable  work  of 
Sephlistus,  grave  bashfulness  depicted  in  her  no- 
bly-formed  countenance.  Her  father  made  a  sign 
to  her :  without  moving,  she  allowed  the  youth  of 
twenty-  three  to  take  her  hand ;  but  she  pressed 
bis  so  suddenly  and  so  vehemently,  that  he  started, 
and  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  the  inexplicable  child. 
She  sighed  ;  her  youthful  bosom  stood  upheaved 
from  suppressed  breathing;  tears  streamed  from 
her  dark  eyelids ;  she  disengaged  herself  and  hast- 
ened away." 

On  the  suggestion  of  her  father,  A-Ibert 
follows  Agnes,  to  place  upon  her  finger  the 
ring  of  betrothal : — 

**  Agnes  was  reclining  in  an  arbor,  her  head 
resting  on  the  bosom  of  her  sister,  who  looked  at 
him  and  smiled  thoughtfully,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  one  who  was  much  ofl^nded.  Agnes  did  not 
rise ;  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  bridegroom, 
and  they  rested  full  upon  him,  and  she  seemed 
desirous  of  keeping  his  look  firmly  fixed  on  her- 
self ;  for  besido  the  sisters  sat  another  beautiful 
maiden,  called  Clara,  who  was  the  sister  of  Wilibald 
Pirkheimer,  as  Albert  learned  forthwith.  When, 
however,  Agnes  saw  how  he  gazed  at  the  maiden. 
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and,  as  an  artist,  dwelt  on  her  fair  countenance 
and  delicate  form,  she  drew  in  her  rin^  finger. 
But  when  Clara  took  hold  of  her  little  hand,  Agnes 
seemed  to  have  no  longer  power  to  withhold  it,,  and 
Clara  placed  the  ring  gravely  on  her  friend's 
hand.  Then  they  all  three  rose  and  walked  away, 
Agnes  in  the  middle.  Meanwhile  Albert  looked  on 
the  ground,  then  glanced  after  them ;  then  looked 
down  again,  and  remained  so  standing,  with  closed 
eyes,  and  full  of  contending  emotions.*' 

He  is  found  by  his  father,  who  silences 
his  misgivings  by  appeals  to  his  own  expe- 
rience, which  like  all  such  arguments  from 
tbe  particular  to  the  universal,  arc  apt  to 
lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions.  Albert 
is  however  silenced,  if  not  convinced : — 

**  His  father's  will  became  his  will,  and  he 
hoped  that  it  would  also  become  his  happiness.  For 
his  Agnes  was  beautiful — only  he  knew  not  how 
he  had  acquired  the  treasure,  since  angels  are  no 
longer  to  bie  seen  on  earth.  It  had  come  to  him  so 
suddenly — but  so  much  the  more  precious ;  and 
his  heart,  softened  by  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
in  Italy,  wound  itself  round  the  divine  form  of 
Agnes,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  as  it  were  from 
heaven,  by  the  hand  of  his  father.  But  the  beau- 
tiful maiden,  who  appeared  to  be  favorable  to- 
wards him,  yet  felt  injured  in  womanly  dignity, 
hurt  in  the  purity  of  her  love,  because  she  had 
been  constrained  to  yield  him  her  hand  before 
giving  him  an  answer  or  a  smile,  and  was  angry 
with  him,  that  she  had  so  received  such  a  gift, 
and  was  angry  with  herself,  that  her  heart  never- 
theless allured  her  towards  the  amiable  youth. 
Love  desires  freedom,  and  even  the  appearance  of 
constraint  causes  unhappiness — debases,  the  nobler 
the  heart  is. 

**  Agnes'  period  of  betrothal  la.sted  only  seven 
weeks.  The  decision  of  the  pi^rents  that  she  was 
to  be  Albert's,  unsettled  the  whole  calm  course  of 
her  life ;  And  now  there  could  never  more  be  any 
bright  beginning,  foundation,  or  progress  in  love. 
Right  is  no  law  for  love ;  it  even  offends  a  delicate 
mind.  Therefore  he  never  spoke  of  his  relation 
to  her,  and  when  she  in  the  leviiy  of  youth, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all,  then  she  opened  her 
whole  soul  to  him,  and  he  read  deeply-concealed 
affection,  yea,  even  struggling  love,  in  her  eyes, 
which  only  the  more  suddenly  and  treacherously 
broke  forth,  and  drew  her  nearer  and  nearer  to 
him,  even  into  his  arms,  till  lip  clung  to  lip ;  then 
she  tore  herself  away  from  him,  and  was  for 
whole  days  only  the  more  grave  and  silent." 

The  insidious  demon  of  pride  was  busy 
in  that  little  wayward  heart  of  hers.  Al- 
bert's troubles,  as  might  be  expected,  fol- 
low close  upon  his  bridal.  For  all  natures 
like  his — imaginative,  aspiring,  and  sensi- 
tive— there  can,  of  course,  be  no  happiness 
in  a  union,  where  there  is  not  the  fullest 
imaginative  sympathy.  Corresponding 
powers  there  need  not  be — nay,  they  are 


better  away — ^but  the  higher  nature  nm 
be  understood^  reverenced^  aad  apprtciaitd. 
How  was  it  with  Albert  ?     His  married  life 

has  begun : — 

**  And  the  question  arises,  whether  even  the  inoA 
loving  maiden  can  thoroughly  understand  hin: 
She  has  a  life-time  in  which  to  study  him— as  be 
has  also  to  study  himself  and  life.  All  other  mec 
are  conceivable  and  penetrable  in  their  bearipf, 
and  in  their  mind ;  the  artist  is  a  fiower  which 
blooms  from  one  development  into  another,  ti 
long  as  he  lives,  and  if  he  shut  up  his  blooiciQS 
heart,  then  he  is  dead.  And  his  works  are  the 
stamina  of  the  flower  evolved  into  seed,  which  the 
wind  sows  over  the  earth,  and  bloweth  where  i: 
listeth.  Therefore,  to  be  the  wife  of  such  an  o&e. 
patience  is  needed,  and  nothing  can  nurse  the 
plant,  but  the  heavenly  patience  of  a  faithful  foe- 
tering  hand. 

**  The  beautiful  Agnes  had  entered,  as  it  wov, 
into  a  new  sphere—a  magic  sphere  for  her. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  site  understood,  ot 
as  to  which  slie  could  take  an  interest  in  her  W 
band,  otherwise  than  as  a  gentle,  careful  wife 
And  yet  she  wished  to  do  so ;  for  in  her  conceal- 
ed love  for  her  husband,  nothing  was  indifferent  to 
her,  which  moved  his  soul,  or  filled  his  hean. 
And  many  things,  so  much  that  was  enigmatical 
to  her,  appeared  to  move  his  soul,  and  to  fill  hi< 
heart !  And  she  alone  thought  to  fill  that  heaxt: 
While  he  appeared  to  know,  and  silently  to  wor- 
ship, a  still  deeper  and  more  holy  power  than  ber 
and  her  love,  yea,  the  godly,  the  immortal  and 
mysterioua  ...  As  a  wife,  all  she  cared 
aliout  was  his  love — of  that  alone  she  wished  to 
be  certain. 

*•  She  concluded,  therefore,  the  honeymoon  in 
this  wise,  that  one  night  she  fell  sick.  The  mas- 
ter was  greatly  alarmed.  She  longed  for  some 
groundsel  tea.  But  nothing  was  to  be  found,  do 
frying-pan,  no  chips,  no  coals ;  everything  seemed 
to  have  vanished.  Susanna  appeared.  And  nov 
sat  the  good  master,  and  held  the  little  pot,  with 
water,  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  boil,  till  it 
became  too  hot  for  his  Angers — and  then  Susanna 
held  it  by  the  handle  till  it  was  too  hot  for  her 
again;  and  willingly  the  master  took  it  in  bis 
turn.  Thus  they  both  sat,  talking  in  an  undertone, 
and  looking  at  each  other  with  anxious  faces,  untJ 
it  boiled.  When,  however,  Susanna  was  gone, 
and  he  carried  the  bitter  beverage  to  his  dear, 
beautiful  Aenes,  there  she  lay  under  the  coverlet 
She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  said,  *  I 
only  wished  to  see  whether  thou  really  care^t  for 
me !  Now  drink  thine  own  groundsel,  to  cure  thy 
fright!  *  And  he  drank,  while  she  blew  upon  his 
smarting  fingers,  kissing,  meanwhile,  the  points  of 
them. 

"  Ah  ! •  the-sceptic  !  That  was  certainly  a  very 
mischievous  deed !  unimportant,  it  is  true,  yea, 
lovely  to  behold,  like  a  glittering  ring  around  a 
young  bough  in  eaily  spring.  But  it  will  become 
a  nest  full  of  caterpillars,  and  deprive  the  tree  of 
its  adornment  just  at  the  time  when  it  should 
bloom  most  luxuriantly.'* 
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Alns,  moat  true!  Ttie  selfishness  and  and  vet  ponessed  them,  appeaTed  lo  hitn  quile 
latent  pride  of  the  commonplace  nature  wonderful;  and  he  \Tas  wiisSed  when  be  fell iis 
that  dictated  suol.  a  tast  of  her  husband's  f^f":  f"^  ^'^  '''=  """*  '"'7;  ^»"<'  f'O"  ««">• 
.(P  .■„„  -..=  4U™  .«.«  i,...i,4  „f  .*t™  ™-  and  wiih  what  thanks,  he  would  be  able  lo  pay. 
affection,  was  the  snre  herald  of  after  m  -  g^^ .,  ^^  ,eckoa,d  ap  all  bis  prospeclH  to  Agnes. 
serj.  And  now,  Albert  is  assailed  on  aU  ,|,g  0^,^  ^[  j^wn  her  ejes,  or  looked  al  him 
aides.  His  Agnes  is  a  notable  housewife,  with  doubrful  iooks,  which  made  his  whole  heart 
and  he  most  be  stirriog  betimes.  No  soft  lumuUaous  within  him.  He  was^as  certain  of  the 
morning  repose  to  mould  and  modulate  into  thing  m  he  was  ol  bis  lite,  and  yet  his  own  wifo 
form  and  harmoDV  the  visions  of  his  fancy  !  discouraged  him  by  her  doubts !  His  mind  revolt- 
Agnes  understands  nothing  of  an  artist's  fd;  all  his  future  works  rose  up  within  his  bosom 
d^ams  She,  indeed,  migft  indulge  her-  t^^^feS  Afrii.iTeV-"^.  >"»  »5S 
self  with  a  protracted  morning  sleep.  What  qui„red.  team  flowed  down  bis  Aeeka-Md  A? 
was  laziness  in  him,  in  her  was  only  ease.  at^  slalt  away  from  him,  speechless,  but  not  eoD> 
rioced — and,  as  be  alao  plainly  saw,  not  to  be 
"  However,  young  wives  hke  to  elee^  long—  convinced ;  she  was  quite  horror- struck,  for  she 
and  Albert  might  think:  perhaps  there  npensan-  had  never  before  seen  her  gentle  husband  so  full 
other  godly  work  ot  our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  ot  noble  power,  bo  fall  of  inward,  holy  wrath, 
aweel  slumberer  midst  her  bliasful  morning  ••  And  yet  he  was  soon  again  pacified,  sofleoed, 
dreams !  So,  then  he  arose  early,  and  thus  was  jea,  dejected ;  for  be  was  not  always  .well  able, 
his  lirst  blessing  gone!  were  it  not  that  he  ac-  al  that  time,  lo  proeurefor  hisAgnestheiinmedlaie 
quired  another  in  its  stead,  in  thus  gazing  on  his  necessaries  of  life.  In  thi  manner  she.  as  mistrew 
beautiful,  beloved  wife-^n  the  innocent  arms  of  of  Ihe  house,  wished  !  As  for  her,  she  saw  the 
sleep,  the  rosy  glow  o(  a  holy  world  on  her  fullilment  of  her  most  reasonable  hopes  only  so 
cheek,  as  a  visible  reflection  of  the  same  'in  the  much  the  lonzer  delayed— and  be,  by  the  same 
earthly  sphere-like  a  new  morning  dawn  on  an  means,  her  satisfaction  with  herself  and  with  him: 
ancient  godlike  statue."  and  thus  bis  own  peace  hovered  over  him  like  a 
scared'away  lark,  no  longer  visible  among  the 
Evea  thus  early,  Agnes  becomes  jealous,  clouds — till  single  notes  of  her  song  again  pene- 
too  ;  and  without  cause — although  Albert's  traied  down  to  turn,  as  if  the  sun  were  singing  and 
path  is  crossed  by  the  beautiful  Clara,  "peaking  to  him." 
whom  we  saw  placing  the  ring  of  betrothal  ^  ,  ,  . ,,  .  .  n  . 
on  his  bride's  Land,  and  he  iTarns  from  her  .  ^abor  was  to  Albert,  as  to  all  true  art- 
own  lips-wHle  painting  her  portrait,  on  'StB,  a  joy  and  a  passion.  But  the  smallest 
the  evo  of  her  retiring  to  a  oonvent^that  P"'  "^  »»  ""8' "  ^^?^,  '\*'^''  '»«hioning 
he  has  become  the  idol  of  a  being,  who  could  mto  outward  and  tangible^ape  the  visiona 
have  understood  and  made  Eim  happy.  °[.  ^'f  teeming  brain  Other  labor  than 
But  "  Albert  went  away  from  her  like  one  *"""'  I^wever,  Agnes  knew  not,  nor  oonld 
in  a  dream  ;  and  his  pure  heart  did  not  "'"Pf^hend.  If  the  brush  or  graver  were 
oven  lUten  to  her  guifeless,  heart-rending  ■">*  V,1*"'^  oanyas  or  carving  steel,  then 
words."  Agnes,  the  spoUed  child  of  a  fonH  "'«'  Albert  to  be  admonished  for  idleness, 
father,  hod  never  learned  self-denial,  or  Agnes,  Agnes !  yon  were  fit  only  to  keep 
submission.  She  could  forego  nothing  of  ^^^  '"'"^^  "^  a  me ohanio,  whatever  Albert, 
her  own  will.  The  leaven  of  pride  was  '°  tlie  generosity  of  his  affection,  may  have 
Strong,  too,  within  her-without  the  ooun-  ^'^"^^^ !  .  ^"^  ^"^  '^'"'f^  "^  '"^Pi^t'on 
terpoise  of  good  sense  and  unselfishness,  -the  critical  moments  of  projection-are 
Albert's  father  had  bought  them  a  house,  b'oken  m  upon  by  her  foolish,  busy,  railing 
but  he  had  not  paid  for  it.  Agnes  felt  op-  '""S^?"  .  "«  "  >°  ^"l^  J"'  *^f.^  .°"'?"*''j 
pressed  in  it.  She  could  not  bring  herself  t^-^fernng  to  his  tablets  with  inspired 
to  look  out  of  the  windows  of  a  borrowed  1""*^  '*»*'  •""  ^e^"  "'<"*'^^  *"  '"^  ^°«^- 
houso.     She  avoided  the  streets  where  any  '°g  ^S"  •~ 

of  her  husband's  debtors  lived,  that  she  "Then  came  Agnes, and  called  to  bim  two  or 

might     not    appear    needv)    or    dunning  three  times,  always  louder  and  loader,  about  some 

Albert  had  contracted  some  small  debts  in  'f'*!f • ,  "«  "'*"  'P™"S  "P-  ""'"'"  ''""^"g  "l"*™ 

1i.1t.  ™v:i„  „.,  vio  =(..,i;no  «).«_»  ...J  tnttn-»  he  had  been,  nor  where  he  now  was.   ihe  portals 

Italy,  whUe  on  h  s  stud  es  thore.aod  letters  ^^  ,^^     ;^;,„^,  ^-^^^^  ^,„^  ,aditT,\y.  aJul  the 

asking    payment    would    occaaionally    ar-  only  halfcoojured  up  images  sank  back  into  night. 

nve  : —  ^nd  inio  spirllual  death,  and,  perhaps,  never  re- 
turned to  him — ah  !  never  thus  again.     Then  he 

"  When  such  a  letter  came,  Agnes  was  silent  recognised  Agues,  who.  angrjr  at  his  demeanor, 

for  days.      He,  however,  had  the  fruits  of  his  stood  before  bim,  and  scolded  him  deaf  and  blind. 

journey  in  hiebeartand  in  hiamind— noonecould  Then  his  blood  was  like  to  a  spring  flood:  be 

TOb  him  of  ibese-,  andtbaihe  waiindeblforlhem,  seized  ihe  charm-dispelling  distui bet  violently  by 
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the  arm,  and  held  her  thus  till  he  awoke.  Then 
he  eaid,  ashamed,  '  Is  it  thou,  my  wife  ?  I  was 
not  here  just  now  !  not  with  thee  !  Forgive  me ! 
To  vex  even  a  child  is  more  inhitman  than  to  see 
and  paint  all  the  angels,  and  to  hear  them  and 
one*s  self  praised  is  desirable.  Thou  also  livest 
in  a  beautiful  world,  and  that  the  sun  and  moon 
shine  upon  it,  that  makes  it  none  the  worse ! 
Where  thou  art,  where  I  am,  with  soul  and  feel- 
ing, yea,  with  fancy  and  her  works,  that  is  to  me 
the  true,  the  holy  world  ?'  And  now  he  smiled, 
and  asked  her  mildly,  *  What  dost  thou  want  with 
me  then,  my  child  ?*  but  his  eyes  flashed. 

*'  She,  however,  believed  that  she  had  looked 
upon  a  demon,  a  conjurer  of  spirits !  She  ex- 
afiined  the  red  mark  on  her  arm,  where  he  had 
seized  her;  tears  gashed  from  hereyef^ ;  she  bowed 
down  and  lamented — '  Ah,  I  know  it,  I  have  it  al- 
ways in  my  mind — thou  wilt  certainly  one  day 
murder  me  ?  Every  time  I  go  to  bed,  I  pray  that 
I  may  not  perish  in  my  sins,  when  thou  again  art 
as  thou  art  now — when  I  am  nothing  to  thee !' 

**  She  spoke  in  so  soft,  so  desponding  a  tone, 
and  yet  so  resigned  to  her  fate  with  him,  that  he 
was  moved  to  tears  by  her  confused  words  and 
frightened  appearance. 

*<  *  Oh,  thou,  my  heavenly  father  !*  sighed  he, 
and  stood  with  clasped  hands;  till,  at  length,  he 
clasped  his  terrified  wife,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend him — who  felt  so  patient,  and  so  completely 
in  his  power,  that  she  could  not  even  scream  or 
call  for  help,  if  he  should *  Oh,  thou  hea- 
venly father!'  Till,  at  length,  he  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and  felt  her  glowing  on  his  cheek. 
Then  he  determined  with  nimseli  to  yield  to  her 
willingly  in  every  thin^ — to  allow  her  to  rule  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  ner  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, and  lovingly  to  endure  all  from  her." 

These  concessions,  of  course,  make  mat- 
ters worse.  The  petty,  jealous,  suspicious 
spirit  of  his  beautiful  Agnes,  becomes  more 
prominent,  more  exacting.  A  self-seeking 
thing  she  is  in  all  matters,  even  in  those  of 
eating  and  drinking.  If  Albert  comes  home 
ten  minutes  too  late  for  dinner,  she  has 
dined — the  table  is  cleared,  and  he  may  get 
for  himself  what  he  can  : — 

"  He  considered  such  a  day  as  a  voluntary  fast 
day,  and  was  satiated  with  contentment.  But  if 
he  reminded  her  of  the  words  of  the  Ceremonial 
Address,  *  Be  ye  hospitable  !'  then  she  said,  jeer- 
ingly,  *  So,  thou  art  an  angel !  where  are,  then, 
thy  wings  ?  and  what  is  thy  heavenly  name  '.* 
jS^  "  And  he  answered,  whilst  she  felt  his  shoulders, 
*  I  am  only  called  Albert,  and  am  thy  dear  husband.* 

**  •  My  dear !  How  dost  thou  know  that,  then, 
my  angel  f*  said  she.  Then  he  mildhj  went  away 
from  her  ;  but  she  sprang  hastily  after  him,  and 
he  remained  in  her  mute  embrace.*' 

A  little  Agnes  now  appears,  to  give  to 
Albert's  wife  "  the  radiance,  yea,  the  glory 
of  a  mother/'    He  prizes  the  little  creature 


as  a  precious  gift  from  heaveiiy  and  presses 
the  mother  herself  to  his  heart  with  a  deeper 
tenderness.  *^  From  this  time  forth,  he  de- 
termined always  to  look   upon   her  as  tb 

mother,   even  if  the  child He  did 

not  finish  the  thought,  hut  silently  suppli- 
cated heaven  to  spare  its  life. "  His  ex- 
cessive solicitude  for  the  child  annoys  Ag- 
nes ;  and,  because  of  this,  and  other  un- 
worthy reasons,  she  does  not  care  so  mudi 
for  it.  Neglected  by  its  capricious  mother, 
the  sickly,  «ad-tempered  child^  dings  the 
more  closely  to  her  father  ; — 

«  She  stood  near  him  when  he  painted  or  carved; 
he  played  with  her,  and  neglected  art  often  as 
willingly,  that  he  mi^ht  learn  something  from  lift 
instead.  She  held  him  fast  in  her  little  arms,  till 
she  fell  asleep;  and  even  then,  he  remained  yet  i 
while  bv  her,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  few,  die 
blessed  hours,  in  which  -a  father  still  possessed  i 
child.  How  thonghtful,  and  yet  how  thooghtJeii, 
he  looked  on,  when  she  washed  out  his  pencil  is 
pure  water,  or  brought  colors  to  him 

**  Albert  certainly  spoiled  the  little  Agnes,  who 
stood  so  much  iu  need  of  his  care«  But  he  had  the 
heart ,  and  the  confiding  tender  nature  of  an  artist, 
and  he  resolved  that  these  should  overflow  towards 
his  little  daughter  for  the  short  time  she  had  to  life. 
As  he  highly  respected  every  human  being,  and 
from  true  reverence  took  off  his  bonnet  to  ail  and 
held  it  in  his  hand,  so  was  a  child  also  to  him  an 
angel,  and  his  child,  his^ood  angel,  whom  he  had 
been  permitted  to  entertain,  and  felt  so  blessed  as 
to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  And  so  he  must  paiot 
for  her  God  the  Father,  the  angels,  and  the  beaati- 
ful  meek  apostle,  John.  He  gave  her  milk  or 
honey  to  nourish  the  flowers,  or  a  drop  of  wine  to 
prolong  the  lives  of  those  that  were  fading  away; 
or  he  gave  her  the  finest  flowers,  even  that  she 
might  press  them  into  the  hands  of  the  infant 
Christ;  and  when  they  fell,  she  wept  that  it  would 
not  take  them.  Her  mother  called  all  that  folly, 
or  a  wasting  of  the  gifts  of  Grod.  Then  when 
winter  had  arrived,  and  the  birds  came  thronging 
to  the  windows,  hungry  and  covered  with  anow, 
he  persuaded  the  child,  who  was  now  nearly  three 
years  old,  that  ihev  came  to  greet  her  from  old 
Father  Winter,  with  an  icicle  instead  of  a  beard, 
and  remained  now  to  see  her;  and  that  they  were 
glad  when  she  was  neat  and  prettily  dressed.  Then 
the  father  could  work  ;  for  she  sat  at  the  window 
fur  hours,  nicely  dressed  in  her  mother's  golden 
hood,  in  order  that  the  sparrows  mieht  rejoice  over 
her.  Or  when  he  described  to  her  the  distresses  oi 
the  poor  birds,  and  how  cold  they  were,  then  she 
sewed  a  little  warm  coat  for  the  snow-king,  which 
indeed  was  never  finished,  for  the  silk  thread  had 
no  knot,  and  always  came  through.  When  she 
found  in  the  street,  one  day,  a  frozen  yellow  ham- 
mer, with  a  bright  golden  ciest,  she  wept,  thinking 
that  the  snow-king  had  been  frozen,  and  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  nis  death,  because  she  had  not 
made  his  winter  clothing.  But  her  father  shovrad 
her  another  that  was  flying  joyfully,  and  then  she 
laughed  loud  with  delight,  and  was  not  angrr  that 
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'*  *  Wherefore  should  I  be  angary,  my  child  ?  *. 
**  *  Ah,  thoa  wilt  certainly  be  very  angry.* 


he  had  'so  teniiied  her.  Whatever  he  gave,  he 
said  of  it,  God  sent  it  to  her;  God  blows  away  the 
clouds ;  God  paints  early  in  the  morning  the  Bow 


« ( 


Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what  it  is  ? ' 


ers  on  the  panes  of  glass.    And  do  we,  grown ',     *<  *  But  promise  me  first.' 

children,  understand  better  or  more  devoutly  ?    In      **  *  Here,  thou  hast  my  hands.    Why,  then,  am 

short,  an  artist  who  does  not  marry,  and  has  not .  I  not  to  be  angry  ?  * 

children,  or  has  not  had  them,  has  never  been  in '     '*  *  Ah,  father,  because  I  am  dying.    But  weep 

the  world,  never  yet  in  the  beauteous,  tender  world, '  not — weep  not  too  much.    My  mother  says  thou 

which  he  must  experience,  even  if  it  should  cost  needest  ttune  eyes.    \  would  willingly — ah,  how 

him  thousands  of  tears.**  willingly — remain  with  thee,  but  I  am  dying.* 

I     *'  *  Dear  child,  thou  must  not  die.    The  sufier- 
With  the  delicate  and  just  instinct  of  a  ings  would  be  mine  alone  !* 
child,  the  little  Airaes  soon  perceives  how  i     " '  Then  weep  not  thus :  thou  hast  already  made 
unhappy  her  father  is  in  his  home,  how  n^  tosorry-ah,  so  sorry.  Now.  I  can  no  longer 
,...,  sf"'.       1      1       Aiv    i.1  *u*Ir^««  bear  it.    Therefore,  weep  not     Knowest  thou, 

httlo  he  is  valued.  Albert  learns  this  from ,  ^^at  when  thou  used  to  sit  and  paint,  and  look  sd 
her  own  httle  lips ;  he  sees  it  also  m  her  \  devout,  then  the  beautiful  disciple  whom  thou 
soft  blue  eyes ;  but  he  sees  it  meekly  and, didst  paint  for  me.  stood  always  at  thy  side;  I 
silently.     One   day,  Albert's  wife  breaks  I  saw  him  plainly. 

out  in  invectives  on  him  in  the  child's  pre-      "  *  Now.  I  promise  thee,  I  will  not  weep.'  said 

Albert,  *  thou  good  little  soul.    Go  hence  and 


pre 
sence :  — 


'*  Whereupon  he  sat  down,  and  closed  his  eyes ; 
but  tears  may  have  secretly  ^shed  forth  from 
under  his  eyelids.    Then  the  child  sighed,  pressed 


bespeak  a  habitation  for  me  in  our  father*s  house, 
for  thee  and  for  me.* 

**  Albert  now  tried  to  smile,  and  to  appear  com« 
posed  again.    Then  Agnes  exclaimed — *  Behold, 


him  and  kissed  him,  but  said  at  the  same  tir:e  to ;  there  stands  the  apostle  again ;   he  beckons  me. 
her  mother  in  childish  anger — **Thou  wilt  one  |  Shall  I  go  away  from  thee  ?    Oh.Tather.' 
day  bring  down  my  father  to  the  grave.    Then  {     **  Witn  strange  curiosity  Albert  looked  shudder- 
thou  wilt  repent  it — everybody  says  so.**  .  ing  around.    Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be 

I  seen.    But  whilst  he  looked  with  tearful  eyes  into 
Albert  chastises  the  child,  but  in  doing  the  dusky  room,  only  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
80,  inadvertently  strikes  her  a  severe  blowi'^^^  ^^^^*  *^«  lovely  child  had  slumbered  away. 

on  the  stomach  :—  ! .   "  Th""  ^""m^'  '^•II^'k  ^^'tu^^u''  *i"J\P»*y*»"8» 

mto  the  coffin  with  her,  that  he  and  her  mother 

"  He  was  horror-struck,  he  staggered  away, '  JP'S^*  ?'''''^rif  ^  T'^k^-.?/  ^^'  k^  !:^^'?l^ 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  we^t-wept  quite '  the  little  gods,  the  angels,  the  htte  lamb,  the  litUe 

inconsolably.  fiut  the  child  came  after  him.  stood  ^^^  ^?\  S'^'^Ik'^^k''?'*  ^^"^  ^*"'!i  ^°*'^?  ^^ 
for  a  long  time  in  Hilence,  then  seized  his  hand.  Sllf  ^^^"1  if'  '"JS*!'  f"'^!!"'*  rose-leaves, 
and  besought  him  thus:  'My  father,  do  not  be  Thereon  was  she  now  bedded.  Thus  she  lay.  her 
angr>' ;  llhall  soon  be  wellVin.  My  mother  countenance  white  and  pure,  for  he  marj  the 
says  thou  ha«t  done  righU  Come,  let  me  pray  ■  P"T*^.*  ^^J>"'  l^ad  disappeared  with  the  blood  from 
and  go  to  bed ;  I  have  only  waited  for  thee.    Now  *^",^.**^'^*'.    /^''l"'''^,^?u  ^^"^  n  ™^  i?'"t  '**'^  ^^ 

the    little  sand.man   comes    to  close  my  eyes/.  ?"  ^^f/J  V*^^' "^       !"  ^    •"  ^       "^^^^^^ 
Come,  take  me  to  thee;  1  will  certainly  for  the  ^"J»*^^f  l'^^*  **V'"°;  *°^1^^^^^^ 
future  remain  silent  as  Ihou  dost.    Hearest  thou  ?  ^^^tj  ^^'I'^S'''^  '?I?  ^"^^^    .    ,  ^ 
Art  thou  asleep,  dear  father  ?  *  •*  "f  l^^^^\  ^^/'^.  ^t  down  m  front  of  her,  and 

'^  painted  his  child  in  her  coffin.    But  the  sight 

The  child  continued  Bide  from  tbat  day.  i-r^te^^^^^^^^^^ 
Christmas  Eve,  her  birthday,  comes  round,  j  himself  on  his  couch. 

Albert  has  himself  purchased  for  her  al  <«  Agnes  now  entered  timidly,  with  a  lieht  in 
little  golden  hood  and  white  frock,  which  i  her  hand ;  she  gazed  around  her.  advanced,  and 
is  hung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas- '  looked  if  Albert  was  asleep.    Having  concluded 

tree.     The  tree  is  lighted  up  : !^^*^  ^^  ^**  ^o  she  went  in  front  of  the  child, 

I  beheld  with  a  pallid  countenance  the  pure  cheek, 

«'  But  the  joy  of  the  child  was  extinguished ;  i  »°*^  bending  down,  the  poor  soul  continued  weep- 
she  lifted  up  the  golden  hood  and  the  while  frock.  ■  »'*S  ^or  a  long  time  over  the  child,  trying  at  the 
but  scarcely  smiled,  and  hid  herself  on  her  father,  same  time  to  encircle  her  with  her  arm.  She  held 
The  angel  at  the  lop  of  the  Christmas-tree  took  =  ^^e  light  to  the  liUle  go  den  hood,  took  it  off,  cut 
fire— it  blazed  up :  and  the  child  admired  in  her'off  some  of  the  beautiful  soft  hair,  concealed  it  in 
little  hand  the  ashes  of  the  angel  and  the  remnant' *^",bosom,  placed  the  ittle  hood  agam  on  the 
of  tinsel  from  the  wings.  I  *»^  over  which  she  had  just  been  weeping, 

"  During  the  night  the  child  suddenly  sat  up-  sprinkled  the  liUle  angel  with  holy  water,  knelt  at 
Tight.    Her  father  talked  with  her  for  a  long  ^"  l^}*  ^^^  V^yjj*  ^*^«"  stole  away  silenUy  as 
time.    Then  she  appeared  to  fall  into  a  slumber.  ^^^  haci  come,  and  disappeared  like  a  spirit. 
but  called  again,  and  said  to  him—'  Dear  father—      "  ^^^^  ^^^  ***^«  *^°  *^»s  thoughts !  ** 
father,  do  not  be  angry.*  Alas !  alts !— not  eyen  affliction  saoh  M 
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thh  could  soften  the  stubborn  pride  of  this 
foolish  Agnea.  To  bave  broken  down  all 
tb&t  separated  tboir  bcarts,  she  must  b. 
confessed  ber  faults — aud  such  a  confess 
a  nature  like  hers  never  makes.  All 
has  Dothing  now  to  cling  to  but  his  e 
It  is  child,  miatresB,  all  to  him.  Butwh 
is  ho  to  find  peace  ?  To  him,  lore  is  a : 
COBsity,  aud  it  is  denied  him.  Hov  t 
aching  vant  tells  upon  him,  is  seen  b;  I 
eyes  «f  her  who  Bht)uld  have  been  his  w 
— Clara,  now  a  nun — and  who  passes  oi 
more  across  the  picture  thus,  Albert 
gent  for  to  the  convent  to  paint  her  pi 
trait: — 

■■  She  was  unveiled,  patleolly  awaitine  hi 
and  greeted  him  lofily  with  a  sniil«,  and  a  delic: 
blush — for  vii^n  niodeely  vhy  the  waa  there 
was  only  perceptible  becauK  she  looked  so  vc 
pale.  When  she  saw,  however,  how  years  h 
gnawed  on  him — and  a  woman  sees  at  a  glani 
as  the  ^rdenei  sees  by  the  fruit  how  the  tree 
Aoiu'lshing,  the  fruit  of  his  past  life — yea  (he  sc 
of  the  man  in  his  countenance — then  her  featui 
assumed  the  sadneH  which  he  needed  for  t 
scene.  A  difficult  picture  !  Bui  his  soul  held  ti 
colors.  He  thoDght  nol — if  this  sweet  form— 
this  gentle  Clara  were  thy  Agnes !  Ab,  no !  I 
BCarceiy  thought— if  thy  Agnes  were  like  he 
For  his  father's  will  was  sacred  to  him,  andsacn 
her  be  loved  ;  [or  it  was  because  he  loved,  that  I 
now  BufTered !  And  because  she  teould  nol  loi 
bin  that  she  eufiered  1 " 

How  Albert  grows  famous — the  guest  i 
emperors,  the  feasted  of  burgomasters- 
bow  he  waxeth  abundant  in  wealth,  pay 
for  his  house,  clears  bis  old  Italian  debtf 
enables  Agnes  to  indulge  her  vanities  t 
her  heart's  content,  and  so  makes  ber  bapp; 
for  a  time — how,  notwithstanding,  she  ever 
more  finds  new  tuodes  of  perplexing  an( 
goading  bim — is  still  apologized  for,  stil 
forgiven,  till  the  good  master  at  last  diei 
tranquilly  away,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  reconciled  to  the  world,  and  thank 
ing  God  for  the  good  which  had  come  tc 
him,  out  of  all  his  miseries,  we  trust  the 
reader  will  go  to  the  book  itself  to  learn. 
Imperfect  as  our  extracts  bave  been,  they 
can  hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  attract  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  the  original  source. 
A  fiction  so  full  of  exr[ui§ite  pictures,  so 
redolent  of  the  purest  spirit  of  Christianity, 
so  instructive  in  the  priceless  wisdom  "  to 
bear  and  forbear,"  it  will  be  hard  to  find  in 
GO  small  a  compa!<3.  It  is,  indeed,  "  infi- 
nite riches  in  little  room" — riches  of  fancy, 
riches  of  thought,  and,  above  all,  riches  of 
a  high  and  gentle  heart — a  booh  for  a  spe- 
cial shelf.     We  had  marked  many  passages 


for  extract,  but  having  already  exceeded 
our  limits,  we  must  conclude  (first  thank- 
ing the  accomplished  lady  who  has  trans- 
ferred the  work  to  such  pure  and  Ti/;orona 
English)  with  a  passage,  which  should  be 
written  in  characters  of  gold  upon  every 
young  heart ; — 

"To  know  how  to  live  requires  perpetu] 
genius— ior  life  is  the  highest  of  alJ  art*.  OdIj 
no  one  believe*  this,  btiau.oe  he  fancies  he  koom 
bow  to  live,  as  every  one  fancies  be  knows  bow 
lo  love,  when  lie  looks  deep  into  the  eyes  *rf 
n  beautiful  maiden.  Alas !  love  aJso  is  an  ar(- 
bnl  il  consisls  not  in  raptnres  and  enthusiasm  ■  ii 
IB  not  to  wander  in  the  moonlight,  to  lisleu  to  ibe 
song  of  the  nightingale,  lo  kneelbefore  the  beloved 
o  languish  and  pine  for  her  kiss !  Xo ;  thii  a 
heart  of  love:  to  preeetve  its  fire,  its  di*iiw 
reasure;  lo  carry  about  its  riches  ibrough  life  u 
f  m  pure  gold  ;  lo  spend  il  for  bim  alone.  lo  whom 
he  heart  IS  devoted;  to  be  always  ready  tosymm. 
hize,  to  smile,  to  weep,  to  UBsist.  to  counsel,  » 
incourage,  to  alleviale;  in  short,  to  live  with  the 
leJoved  as  he  lives,  and  thus,  by  virtue  of  an  Id- 
welling  heavenly  power,  lo  preserve  invariabl^ 
heavenward  direciion.  And  this  art  is  the  hiet 
el,  lenderest  love.  He  who  possesses  il  knoxi 
rhalloTeis.  The  greater  part  of  men  can  saoi'. 
ce  hours,  and  days,  and  wealth  ;  but  to  bear  arJ 
)  suffer  paljently  for  -years ;  never  lo  considd 
ne's  own  life  and  well-being;  to  pine  awa? 
radualiy  ;  to  suffer  death  in  the  heart,  and  vet  to 
asten  lo  ihe  arms  of  the  beloved  as  soon  as  tlwT 
ne  uam  opened  to  us  and  then  to  be  happji 
ES,  blesl,  as  it  nothing  had  been  amiss  as  iT  ao 
me  bad  elapsed  between  thai  moment'  and  the 
■St  embrace — all  Ibis  love  can  do." 

And  unless  it  con  do  this,  saj  wo   then 
it  surely  not  love.  ' 


GeoLooicii,  Dtbcovebv.— A  lelter  from  c.  p,^ 
rsburgh  in  the  Jovrnal  da  Dilmia  announ7«  ihV 
«j.very,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  o7"h"«'=^i[!'; 
efska,  in  ibegovemmeniofTobolaki  in  bU!: 
arichmineofsiooeslnihemidstofthe™'^ 
^nt  for  (he  wasbinf;  of  aurilerons  Lxnds  .^L± 
nes  present  a  perlect  re*emblance  to  tjiam™*: 
>cpl  that  the.  are  a  trifle  less  heavy  and  "^hS^: 
hough  bsr/er  than  granite  S^irn«,"^.r,S 
nesTiave  been  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Mn™™ 
Natural  Histoir'ai  Si.  Peier^ba^h -^h^°" 

iVe  regret  to  see,  hy  a  lelter  to  Col   Shprh. ^ 

United  State,,  thafthe  great  ^^^^o!^^^^ 
ancemoifemeni,  Father  Mathew  is  vet  »  ™  t 
uniarilytoihe  cause.  In  this  mauer  he  ^- 
nicate?  the  diairessing  fact  that  nol  a  shilii,,- «" 
pension  (300/.  n-yearj  panted  to  him  L^G^ 
amenicanbe  appropnated  to  his  own  vL^. 
ing  been  assipied  to  pay  a  premium  of  in-'-i. 
wihis  We  lor  6,000?„-(he  amoun,  of  il^^ 
:e  ofa  debt  which  he  had  conlraeted  ia  t^J?: 
romi^e  the  lempeiance  principle,—/*.  ^ 
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MEMOIRS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 


To  those  who  rule  themselves  on  the  Epi- 
curean principle  of  "  AJier  ti»,  (ht  Deluge  /" 
it  is  of  small  consequence  whether*  or  not 
some  Gold  Key  or  Gold  Stick,  some  Lord 
President,  or  honorable  Clerk  of  the  Privj 
Council  be  taking  notes  of  our  own  time 
for  the  edification  of  Gowers,  and  Percys, 
and  Howards  still  unborn.  It  may  possi- 
bly be  merely  a  touch  of  the  bilious  humor 
of  the  quadruped  who  declared  that  the 
**  grapes  were  sour,"  which  induces  our 
fancy  that  the  present  days  are  less  favor- 
able to  this  species  of  composition  than 
those  when  a  Suffolk  was  succeeded  by  a 
Walmodcn,  or  when  a  Walpole  had  an 
Ossory  to  write  to.  Such,  however,  is  in 
some  measure  our  creed.  Public  affairs, 
we  firnSly  believe,  are  managed  with  more 
integrity  and  opetmess  than  formerly :  pri- 
vate sg^ndal  has  grown  a  vulgar  thing,  been 

brought  into  discredit  by  the " ,  and  the 

,  and  the  ,  also  by  the  floggings 

and  the  legal  proceedings  which  have  wast* 
ed  to  naught  the  sarcasm  of  their  editors. 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  has  bidden  the  letter 
shrink  into  the  note.  The  Railway  King 
and  ^'  his  faction  "  have  destroyed  the  re- 
moteness and  provincial  air  of  the  country- 
house.  The  electrical  telegraph  shoots 
news  ^^  as  rapid  as  an  echo,"  from  court  to 
court,  till  political  iDtelligence  is  diffused 
throughout  Europe  sympathetically,  as  if  a 
Michael  Scott  ordained  it. 

" when  in  Salamanca's  cave,'' 

Him  listed  his  n^gic  wand  to  wave, 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame. 

All  these  characteristics  and  inventions 
are  so  many  possible  dissuasions  to  the 
writer  of  memoirs.  Matter  can  never  be 
wanting,  but  it  may  be  otherwise  discussed 
and  disposed  of  than  in  ''  sealed  boxes " 
which  are  not  to  be  opened  for  a  century. 
At  least  such  flattering  unction  '^  that  their 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Georee  the  Second, 
from  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Uueen  Caro- 
line. By  John  Lord  Hervey.  *'dited,  from  the 
original  manuscript  at  Ick worth,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Wilson  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  Mur- 
ray. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  from 
the  year  1767  to  1797.  By  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Orford.  Now  printed  from  original  MSS.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Vernon  Smith, 
IdJ>.    Svols.    Bentley. 
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children  will  fare  worse  than  themselves  '^ 
may  be  laid  to  their  souls,  by  those  whose 
curiosity  with  regard  to  their  contempora- 
ries must  needs  die  unsatisfied.  It  has  also 
the  valuable  effect  of  hei^s^htening  the  zest 
with  which  wo  fall  upon  records  of  the  past 
century,  over  which  the  two  works  hero 
coupled  range  widely. 

Yet  never  did  books  less  deserve  to  be 
classed  among  the  library  of  dead  letters 
than  those  meditations  of  Hervey  (not 
among  the  tombs,  but  in  drawing-rooms 
and  royal  closets)  than  th^se  epistles  of 
Horace  addressed  to  no  LaHiUj  (still  less 
to  a  Lalia;  ^'  the  Chudleigh,"  his  favorite 
antipathy,  monopolizing  that  name),  but  to 
the  graceful,  fashionable,  kindly  Anna, 
Countess  of  Ossory.  The  coincidences  they 
illustrate  between  the  last  century  and  this, 
are  many  and  curious  ;  the  vivacity  of  their 
writers  is  a  spirit,  the  aroma  of  which  no 
bottling  up  ''  in  an  ancient  bin  "  can  trans- 
mute into  dullness.  Progressives  and  Re- 
trospectives (to  use  the  class  jargon  of  the 
day)  must  alike  rejoice  in  the  disinterment 
of  chronicles  so  full  of  persons  and  por- 
traits,— of  warnings  and  corroborations. 
They  also  possess  a  special  charm  for  the 
liteThry  student  and  artificer,  to  linger  on 
which  for  a  moment  is  not  superfiuous. 

It  is  imppsdble  to  read  thescf^  Memoirs 
and  Letters,  .without  feeling  the  charm  of 
their  style,  by  contrast.  "  The  genteel  *' 
in  writing  has  of  late  been  too  largely 
laughed  at;  ''the  unwashed"  (to  avail 
ourselves  of  Voltaire's  *'  dirty  linen  "  simile 
applied  by  him  to  the  king  of  Prussia's 
MSS.)  has  been  too  blindly  mistaken  for 
sense,  nature,  and  manhood  in  authorship. 
The  coarse  words  and  indelicate  anecdotes 
which  speck  the  pages  of  the  dainty  Lord 
Hervey  and  (more  sparingly)  the  letters  of 
the  still  finer  Wit  of  Strawberry  Hill,  must 
not  be  cited  in  contradiction  of  our  asser- 
tion. They  belonged  to  a  period  when 
chaste  and  virtuous  ladies  (as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  recorded)  could  sit  with  pleasure 
to  hear  the  shameless  novels  of  Aphra  Behn 
read  aloud  to  a  society  less  nice  in  its  re- 
serves and  concealments  than  ours.  These 
admissions  and  commissions  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  old  art  of  writing.  We 
should  be  the  last  of  critics  to  defend  them. 
Too  thankfully  would  we  see  this  revived. 
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The  dislocated,  ill-balanced,  fragmeDtary 
fashion  of  talk,  which  Sir  Bulwer  Ljtton 
has  so  pungentlj  satirized  in  his  ''  England 
and  the  English  "  has  been  too  largely  al- 
lowed "  to  obtain  "  among  our  fashionable 
authors  ;  nor  only  among  those  who  aspire 
to  ephemeral  success,  but  also  among  those 
who  think,  teach,  legislate.  Are  we  not 
justiGed,  indeed,  in  recommending  Lord 
Hervey's  elegance  and  purity  of  English 
when  we  find  accomplished  historians  and 
profound  philosophers  unable  to  content 
themselves,  save  they  can  give  their  chroni- 
cles and  reasonings  the  dye  of  transla- 
tions,— compounding  strange  words  after 
the  fashion  of  one  foreign  humorist,  mysti- 
fying simple  thoughts  according  to  the 
doudy  canons  of  another  ?  In  such  a  time 
of  cosmopolitan  license,  mistake,  careless- 
ness, or  affectation,  the  easy,  polished,  epi- 
grammatic English  of  these  Gentlemen  of 
the  last  century  becomes  doubly  welcome. 
They  knew  how  to  drive  their  meaning  home 
without  needless  circuits : — how  to  report 
a  good  story  without  being  thrown  into 
spasms  of  diYorsion  at  their  own  drollery. 
Above  all,  they  knew  when  to  stop.  They 
impress  by  the  charm  of  being  readable :  a 
charm,  sad  to  say,  increasingly  rare  of  oc- 
currence in  contemporary  literature,  and 
for  which  we  at  least  shall  never  cease  to 
sigh,  till  we  fall  irretrievably  and  for  ever, 
under  the  republican  reign  of  Bad  Gram- 
mar ! 

Nor  had  the  Herveys  and  the  Walpolcs 
the  monopoly.     A  like  virtue  pervades  the 
belles  lettres  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen- 
tury.    Pope's  prose  periods  were  not  like 
his  willows,  dishevelled  and  hanging  down 
**  something  poetical."    Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley's  letters  are  charming  in  the  ease  and 
brilliancy  of  their  manner.     The  sophisti- 
cations of  Chesterfield  were  more  naturally 
delivered  than  we  dare  deliver  our  truths 
now-a-days.     Lady  Hervey's   communica- 
tions to  Mr.  Morris  have  the  "  grace  of 
propriety"  which,  as  Horace  Walpole  as- 
sures us,  never  forsook  the  writer  to  her 
dying   day.      Selwyn,   though   one   might 
have  thought  he  had  left  himself  no  spirits, 
shows  in  his  correspondence  the  same  gen- 
tlemanly vivacity  and  explicitncss  as  point- 
ed his  bon  mots.     Nay,  to  take  an  extreme 
and  neglected  instance,  let  us  turn  to  the 
correspondence   of  two  ladies  of  quality, 
one    common-place,  the  other  pedantic, — 
we  mean  the  letters  of  the  Ladies  Hert- 
ford and  Pomfret,   including   the    Italian 
tour  of  the  latterj — and  we  shall  find  them 


better  written  than  many  a  snbseqaeDt  book 
of  travels  by  a  professed  littiratew.  In 
fact,  the  good  English  of  this  quality  was 
the  rule,  not  the  exeeptiouy  until  Johnson 
changed  the  fashion  of  style.  But  we  most 
not  be  seduced  into  a  lecture  on  taste  when 
our  design  was  merely  to  illustrate  a  coin- 
cidence  between  the  two  writers  before  us  ;— 
and  to  prove  that  the  family  resemblance, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  these  memoin 
apd  letters,  may  be  ascribable,  not  to  blood 
relationship  on  the  part  of  their  authors, 
(as  gossips  have  asserted,  with  what  ao- 
thority  it  were  fruitless  here  to  enquire), 
so  much  as  to  the  general  influences  of  their 
times. 

Opening  Lord  Hervey's  book,   we  cai 
merely  touch  upon  one  or  two  points  cales- 
lated  to  interest  the  general  reader,  apart 
from  the  political  gossip  which  they  contain. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Croker,  as   editor  of  the 
Ickworth  manuscript,  is  a  guarantee/or  care 
and  diligence,  if  not  for  that  absence  of  pr^ 
judice  which  is,  also,  so  desirable  a  qotlitj 
in  all  cases  of  literary  superintendence.  Bia 
the  Memoirs,  by  what  is  omitted,  as  wellv 
by  what   is  given,  speak    for    themselres. 
They  are  "  full  as  an  egg"  of  character.  The 
King,  himself,  pining  for  Hanoverian  plei- 
sures,  till  one  wonders  how  he  would  cond^ 
scend  to  '^  rule  the  adjacent  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,''  (as  the  simple  parm 
of  the  Hebrides  was  used   to  call  them), 
—th^  Queen,  who  checked    Lady   Suffolk, 
her  husband's  mistress,  and  was  cheeked  bj 
Lady  Sundon, — who  governed   the  Kinf, 
and  was  governed  by  the  King's  gros  ibr 
me,  his  coarse  man  of  business,  the  redonht- 
able  Sir  Robert  Walpole, — the   Prince  d 
Wales,  with  his  headstrong    and  heinoiu 
impertinences  (all  traces  of   his  personal 
quarrel  with  Lord  Hervey  having  been  car^ 
fully  removed  from  the  manuscript, — if,  in- 
deed,   they   were  ever    allowed    a   reeozd 
there),  are  all  living   and    breathing jHff- 
traits.     Then  the  Excise  riots,  theWesl- 
minster  and  Edimburg  mobs,  and  the  long 
and  elaborate  tissue  of  home  and  foreign, 
parliamentary  and  household  intrigues  are 
described  with  all  the  vivacity  and  minat«- 
ness  of  personal  experience,  if  not  with  all 
the  judicial  calmness  and  reserve  of  truth. 
Not  merely  historical  research  proves,  bm 
instinct  also  secures  to  them,  a  larger  share 
of  credibility  than  belongs  to  the  efforts  of 
many   a  more   pompous   historian.     And, 
though  it  may  bo  all  very  well  for  the  scho- 
lar in  the  closet  to  talk  of  personal  infla- 
enoes  warping  the  sympathiea  and  powers 
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of  observation ;  and,  thongli  the  politics 
and  philosophy  which  are  stadied  by  state 
adherents, 

"Upstairs,  downstairs, 
And  in  my  lady's  chamber," 

are  open  to — nay,,  demand — the  minutest 
scrutiny  ere  they  are  to  be  admitted  among 
a  country's  valuable  muniments  and  records; 
they  have  still  one  advantage,  that  of  op- 
portunity enjoyed  by  their  writers,  which 
the  falsehood  of  BeliaVs  self,  did  he  hold 
the  pen,  could  not  utterly  neutralize,  nor 
the  most  active  spirit  of  Revenge,  did  it 
point  the  attack,  render  valueless. 

If,  again,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  these 
Memoirs,  as  a  mere  book  to  read,  without 
demanding  that  the  writer  shall  have  ^'  kiss- 
ed the  Book"  betwixt  chapter  and  chapter, 
where  shall  we  find  novel  so  full  of  charac- 
ter, or  serious  comedy  richer  in  situation, 
or  picture  more  complete  in  color  or  more 
exquisite  in  finish  ?    Perhaps  the  world  has 
never  been  favored  with  a  drearier  picture 
of  court  life  than  the  one  with  which  Lord 
Hervey   presents  us.      The    *'  Maintenon 
Letters"  sufficiently  showed  us  what  lay  be- 
neath the  "  glitter  of  the  gold"  of  Versail- 
les, under  the  empire  of  him  who  played 
the  King  better  than  most  monarchs.     The 
Burney  diary,  in  even  the  portions  selected 
for  publication,  told  us  enough  of  the  dis- 
mal monotony  which  lies  like  a  spell  on  the 
palace, — enough  of  the  tendency  towards 
distortion  which  the  best  affections  of  na- 
ture must  encounter  wh^n  power  and  party- 
spirit    come    between    parent   and  child. 
But  this  record  of  Lord  Hervey's  is  unpa- 
rago^ed.  What  a  picture  do  we  derive  from 
it  of  that  striking  aQd  stately  woman.  Queen 
Caroline ! — what  a  story  of  a  life  of  secret 
misery  and  outward  show, — of  wearing,  in- 
cessant intrigues,  to   be   counteracted  by 
measures  no  less  wary  and  ceaseless ! — what 
an  exhibition  of  violent   passions  trained 
into   a    degrading  subroissiveness,    which 
could  almost  mistake  itself  for  extinction  ! 
— what  a  revelation  of  a  strong  will  mov- 
ing puppet-like  at  others'  pleasure !    What 
family  groups  are  revealed,  of  a  son  without 
duty, — of  daughters  at  variance, — of  a  hus- 
band, whose  infidelities  the  wife  must  needs 
encourage  !     And  consider  the  frame  work 
of  all  this !     The  ago,  in  general,  was  one 
of  anxiety,  nnsettlement,  and  expectation. 
There  were  plotting  Papists  in  comers,  who 
might  at  any  moment  turn  up  in  the  heart 
of  London,  following  a  Stuart  on  his  bold 
way  to  St.  James's.  There  were  the  'pren- 


tices of  the  City,  impudently  disaffected  and 
disrespectful  \  by  no  means  satisfied  to  hear 
in  silence  of  money  voted  to  old  favorites, 
or  given  secretly  to  new  Hanoverian  mis- 
tresses : — ther^  were  a  race  of  eaffcr,  rapa- 
cious intriguers  and  suppliants,  who  choked 
every  avenue  to  every  public  office,  and 
threw  an  ugly,  warping  spirit  of  party  and 
self-interest  into  the  best  devised  and  most 
liberally  executed  measures.  Yet  we  see 
no  one,  after  reading  the  records  of  the 
tinie,  as  written  by  half  a  hundred  pens, 
whom  ''  affairs"  and  casualties  must  have 
ground  with  so  heavy  a  weight,  as  the  first 
Lady  in  England ! 

With  regard -to  the  cruel  hardships  of  the 
Court  Servitor,  we  are,  generally  speaking, 
less  compassionate.  Every  now  and  then 
we  come  upon  some  genuine  example  of  love 
and  loyalty, — of  implicit  faith  urging  its 
possessor  to  implicit  duty,  which  makes  the 
heart  ache  when  we  read  of  the  amount  and 
manner  of  its  repayment ;  but,  for  the  most 
pari,  we  believe,  that  those  who  have  made 
anti-chambering  the  pursuit  of  their  lives, 
do  not  suffer  from  it,  that  they  must  have 
parted  from  their  independence  at  so  early 
a  period  as  to  move  glibly  through  service, 
unaware  of  their  mutilation.  In  all  their 
memoirs  and  confessions  will  be  found  a 
touch  of  gratulation  and  conscious  import- 
ance (even  when  grievances  are  in  question) 
which  calls  to  mind  the  torn  of  the  upper 
servant  in  Crabbe's  inimitable  ^'  Delay  has 
danger," 

"  He  saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there, 
And  said  to  Johnson,  *  Johnson  take  a  chair, — 
True,  we  are  servants  in  a  certain  way, 
But  in  the  higher  places  so  are  they ; 
We  are  oheyM  in  ours,  and  they  in  theirs  obey.' 
So,  Johnson  bow'd,  for  that  was  right  and  fit. 
And  had  no  scrapie  with  the  Earl  to  sit." 

Nor  is  even  Lord  Hervey  exempt  from 
this  (shall  we  call  it })  obsequiousness,  all 
high  bred  as  he  is.  To  be  in  council  with 
the  Queen's  griefs  (discreditable  to  woman- 
hood though  some  of  them  were),  to  bring 
her  the  earliest  intelligence, — to  manage  her 
by  hints  of  his  own  originating,  repeated 
as  the  rumors  and  opinions  of  ^^  the  town," 
— to  make  conversation  for  her  when  she 
was  tUalraity  to  find  mirth  for  her  when 
coarser  comedy  tired, — and  all  this  while  to 
be  laid  under  the  ^^  soft  impeachment"  of 
having  kindled  a  deep  and  tender  passion 
in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  Queen's  daugh- 
ters, her  own  namesake, — never  seems  to 
have  been  felt  as  a  hardship,  or  burden,  or 
waste  of  life,  and  power,  and  intelligence. 
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All  this  seems  to  us  a  position  at  best  ra- 
ther pitiful  for  a  man  of  ''  parts,"  accom- 
plishments, and  high  station :   the  husband 

•'  Youth's  youngest  daughter,  sweet  Lepel," 

and  the  friend,  or  the  foe,  of  some  of  the 
finest  spirits  of  oilr  Augustan  age.  In  one 
page,  it  is  true.  Lord  Hervey  apologizes  for 
the  triviality  of  the  incidents  he  chronicles  ; 
but  that  is,  as  it  were,  behind  his  fan,  in 
order  that,  the  apology  once  made,  he  may 
be  at  liberty  to  discharge  a  fresh  volley  of 
^'  strokes"  against  his  most  Gracious  Ma^ 

i'esty's  tenderness  and  brutality  ^^  towards 
is  never-wearied  and  much  enduring  wife," 
— or,  to  blacken  with  his  blackest  distilla- 
tion of  gall  the  unfilial  and  unfeeling  be- 
havior of  the  heir-apparent, — or,  to  laugh 
at  that  great  girl,  the  Princess  Royal,  whose 
approaching  marriage  with  a  Prince  Hunch- 
back— Him  of  Orange — could  not  so  absorb 
her  but  that  she  had  ^^time,  and  time 
enough"  to  concern  herself  about  Handel 
"  her  music-master,^'  and  the  opera,  as  the 
matters  of  consequence  closest  to  her  heart. 
So  much  for  the  *'  History  of  the  Court 
of  George  the  Second,  by  the  Queen's  old 
Courtier."  The  "Times  of  Geroge  the 
Third  by  Nobody^s  Courtier,' '  is  not  the 
worst  secondary  title  which  could  be  affixed 
to  the  delightful  book  here  coupled  with 
my  Lord  Hervey's.  Let  us  not  whisper 
that  there  are  now-a-days  on  more  fascinat- 
ing Lady  Ossorys,  for  whom  a  correspondent 
might  chronicle  '*  the  Lind  fever  ;"  or  the 
humors  of  the  National  Convention  hard 
by  Fitzroy  Square,  or  other  topics  of  the 
moment.  But,  on  turning  to  this  treasury 
of  bright  things,  we  must  feel  that  if  even 
we  have  among  us  memoir-ioditing  lords  or 
**  Cynosures"  innumerable  to  whom  gentle- 
men of  taste  could  pay  suit  and  service,  we 
oannot  pretend  to  a  letter-writing  Horace  ! 
The  present  collection  contains  some  of 


the  utmost  ease,  confidence,  and  certainty 
of  sympathy,  and  in  his  highest  strain  of 
courtesy.  "  Lady  Ossory,"  says  Mr.  Ver- 
non Smith,  in  his  preface,  ^'  was  said  to  have 
been  gifted  with  high  endowments  of  mind 
and  person ;  high-spirited  and  noble  in  her 
ways  of  thinking,  and  generous  in  her  dis- 
position. She  was  a  beautiful  woman, — 
her  mental  faculties  superior ;  she  possessed 
a  lively  imagination,  quick  discernment, 
ready  wit,  great  vivacity,  both  in  conversa- 
tion and  writing.  In  her  last  illness,  which 
WM  long  and  painfal,  she  evinced  the  great- 


est fortitude,  strength  of  mind,  tendemen, 
resignation,  and  patience."     Add  to  tbii, 
what  we  have  gathered  from  former  **  Wil- 
poliana," — a  certain   airiness, — a  wiUing- 
ness  to   play  at    dissipation    perpetually, 
often  to  be  remarked  among  those  endowed 
with  high  animal  spirits  (totally  distinct 
from  the  serious  pursait  of  pleasure  as  oftei 
to  be  observed  among  the  phlegmatic),  and 
it  will  be  easily  understood  how  preeioos 
the  gay  Duchess  of  Grafton  of  Horace  Wal- 
pdle's   loo-days  became,  in   their  matorer 
life,  as  a  recipient  of  his  anecdotes,  speea* 
lations,  and  reminiscences.     The. old,  con- 
fidcntal,  philandering  tone  could  be  main- 
tained between  a  pair  of  friends  so  equal  ii 
rank  and  in  pursuit,  without  any  ^^  ioooi- 
venienco  to  any  Lord  Castlecomer."    Idi 
case  where  there  was  no  very  serious  inte^ 
csts  or  tie  to  introduce  restraint  or  passioi 
ioto  the  correspondence,  who  eonld  app^^ 
ciate  Mrs.  Hobart's  oldest  cotillon  step  v 
intimately  as  ^'  our  Lady"  ol  Ossory,  wbv 
could  understand  so  thoroughly  as  herself 
the  absurdity  of  Lady  Mary  Cope's  newest 
and  most  desperate  effort  to  display  hersdt 
advantageously  in  the  eyes  of  Royalty?— 
who  so  perfectly  enter  into  the  ''  fairyism* 
which  was  the  true  tone  (as  its  master  once 
described  it)  of  Strawberry  Hill  r — whos» 
exquisitely  relish  George  Selwyn's  **  disnal 
stories"  or  smart  sayings   abont  Mrs.  St 
Jack  ?    Then,   thou^   Lady  Ossory  vac 
too  highly  bred  to  be  herself  blucj  she'seems 
to  have  loved  to  learn,  in  a  sort  of  lady^like 
way,  what  "the   Town"    thought  of  tke 
great   new  play  or   the   sweet    new  poem. 
Thus,  too,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  letters 
addressed  to  her,  she  seems  to  have  tasted 
of  politicly,  like  Lady  Graoe,  **  soberly,"— 
but  with  a  discernment  of  flavors  totallj 
different  from   the   hearsay  patriotism  or 
parrot-like  republicanism  of  one  unable  to 
choose  or  to  judge  for  herself, — ^who  eehoei 
''the  gentlemen."    To    such    a   lady  the 


Walpole's  gayest  letters,  thrown  off  with    newest  French  fashion,  the  newest  Twicken- 


ham robbery,  the  newest  conrt  rumor,  w€W 
alike  welcome.  That  she  prised  her  cor- 
respondent's  letters  highly  is  evident  from 
the  last  of  the  series,  written  only  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  in  which  he  declares  that 
she  distresses  him  '^  infinitely  by  showing 
my  idle  notes,  which  I  oannot  conceive  cut 
amuse  anybody."  And  we  repeat  that  the 
above  sympathies  and  congenial  tastes  give 
a  charm  and  a  fulness  to  these  letters,  which 
justifies  us  in  ranking  them  below  no  former 
collection  in  the  variety  of  their  topics  or 
the  sparkle  of  their  style.     We  are  weniedi 
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too,  tbat  (he;  are  tfa«  lut  series,  by  Wil'        "  I  remember,  many  rears  ago.makiDg  IhesMM 

pole,  whioh,  is  likely  to  be  laid  before  th(  ^'"<^  °'  refleetisn.    I  nu  standing  at  my  window 

pj,yj(j  afrer  dinner.  inBummHf,  la  ArliTi|f1on  Sireet,  and 

W.con,me.d   Lord  Herv.j'.  M.moin  S:i'»  ?iT! 'fl'lWSZ' ^fw  SS 

,       .,     ,  .  .  .1 1  .  remaioinii  ol  ner  immorlal  caarma  out  ner  oAw 

for  tbe  four  or  five  rery  strikiM  pieces  oi  ^j^,  ^^i^„g  „„  f^,,,  „l,h  her  peltiwats  mnned 

character  they  cootaio, — ridi  and  elaborate  up,  for  ii  rained,  lo  viaii  Biamdia  BetM,  who 

gallery  piotares,  the  sise  of  life,  which  seetni  was  nick  at  Ihe  end  of  tlje  sUeeL" 
to  speak  from  their  frames.     Here  are  somi        "  Miss  Hannah  More,  I  Me  has  advertised  hai 

fonr  or  five  score-,  at  least,  of  yet  brightci  '  ^^  Bleu,'  which  I  Ihinli  yon  will  like.    I  don't 

portraitures;  not,  however,  of  snob  august  know  what  her 'Florio' ii    Mra.  Frail  Pioz^ 

i.>_«...~^.,  ...  vir,™  .«j  r»..» ,-.   ...J  j™^,  first  vo  ume  of  '  Jobnsonisna'  is  id  ibe  pTMs,  and 

penoo,^..  ..  Kmn  .nd  Qui...   .nd  don  ,.„  ^^   ^^^^    ,„  ftbn«.r.--Vo™.  pp. 

enamel  sue.     '   (Jabinet  gems"  they  mizbt  353.4.5  j  ir 

bo  called,  had  not  the  orators  of  the  ordei 

of  the  Hammer  made  the  praise  somewhat        yvbat  an  assemblage  of  notables  to  bo 

vulgar.     In  parlieular,  we  donot  remember,  packed  away  in  a  single  letter!  thoLondoner 

in  any  former  letters,  so  many  vivid  sketchei  may  well  cry ;  with  a  complaint  against  onr 

of  famoas  woraen  as  the  mrluoio  of  Straw-  degenerate  days  as  producing  notLing  one 

berry  Hill  forwarded  to  his  "  sovereign,"  half  bo  edifying  or  apedal.     Letns  be  jost, 

as  he  loved  to  call  the  Lady  of  Ampthjll.  however.     We  imagine  that  Lady  Cork'i 

Like  other  devout  coortiers,  he  seems  to  rooihs,  to  the  last,  wonld  have  displayed 

have  had  no  objection  to  show  her*  besidet  menageries  as  choice  and  curious  to  any 

their  roses  and  lilies,  the  flaws  and  speoki  painter  with  the  true  iond»eer- touch.     Do 

which    their   (harms  possessed.     We  wUl  those  who  mourn  over  the  brave  days  of 

take  two  of  the  portraits  at  random  :—  Lions  as  utterly  gone,  forget  that  onr  sft- 

,        .,,.,...  ,       .,      n  loons  have  in  our  own  times  enjoyed  visits 

™  ,!??„*.     ,!,»r™T ,T .  h?*?^  '">"  ""l  »«»dr<.o.  penoi.  »  •  Coimto. 

way  Inis  inomintr<  to  teJl  me  tbat,  as  1  bad  [aal  ,,  ■       >     -n  .  i-n  ,    ,       />        « 

w«'k  met  at  her  hoase  an  old  acquaintance  without  Vespucci  and  a  Princess  of  Baby  on  (how  fa* 

knowing  her,  I  might  meel  her  again  [hid  evening  different  from   De  Grammont's  !)— that  we 

«n  connoiaance  di  rain*,  aS  Mdlle,  La  Chevaliere  have  had   Nina  Laaaves   smuggled  sbont 

Deon.  who,  as  Mrs.  Cosway  told  me,  had  taken  from  one  great  mansion  in  May  Fair  to 

it  ill  tbal  t  had  not  leconnoilred  her,  and  said  she  another — Busb  Children  served  up  au  no/tt- 

most  bp  strangely  altered,— Ihe  devil  is  in  il  if  she  „/  at  aristocratic  Belgravian  luncheons— 

IS  not!-but,  alack  1  I  have  found  her  altered  „„,™„,^„  jadies  telling  us  the  wonders  of 


Adiea  lo  the  abbatial  dixnily  that  1  had  ,,             ^              j              >  _    ■    .l 

i&cied  I  di«overed  ;  1  now  foundheJioild.  noi-y,  *'"'  «?"'  "°o°»  «"ijeven  stars,  m  tho  oac 

andvulg«r:  in  truth,  I  believe  she  had  dined  a  drawing-rooms  of  Harlcy-street  and  Rn»- 

little  en  dragon.    The  night  was  hoi;  iihe  bad  no  sell  square  ?    not  to  speak  of    sach   raore 

nufl  or  gloves,  and  ber  hands  and  arms  seem  not  honorable  and  legitimate  objects  of  onriosi- 

%o  have  participated  of  the  chanfie  of  iexes,  but  ty  and  enthusiasm  as  a  Lady  Sale,  a  R^ 

are  fitter  10  carry  a  chair  than  a  fan.    I  am  com-  jah  Brooke,   So.     And  who  need  mourn 

forted   too,  about  ber  accent.     I  asked  Mons,eur  „^^    ^^^            ,,    ^    j,j,t    offering   marvels 

Barihe  emy,  the  French  secretary,  who  was  pre-  1   r       "^       -•            1  u     i  «             t     . 

Knt.  wbet6«  it  was  Parisian  or  ™d  French,  "^He  <"'<'"K^  ^"^^^'"^  *^\°""'*  *.'"!     »'"''  "^''^* 

«sMfi-dnie,rofarfromii.thaiibefl™tlimehemet  to-n,"— when   we  have  lived  to    see   the 

her,  he  had  been  Borprisert  at  its  being  so  bad, and  newest   of  Napoleon  "Pretenders"   acting 

that  ber  accent  is  strong  Burgundian.    Yon  auk  !is  special  constables  on  the  pavi  of  London 

ue,  madam,  why  she  is  here !    She  saj-s,  pout  sts  on  the  day  of  a  republican  riot ; — when  tha 

pititet  affaire*.     I  Uke  tor  granted  fot  the  nme  Archimage  whose  name  like  a  charm  for  BO 

nsson  iGat  Fianaa  was  here  two  years  before  he  „,,ny  ^  j^^  t^jd  »»  Europe  in  awe,  Prinoo 

*^Jj^™.,i,;.=ti  ™„.n..  „„™.n. ,»,;.  ..  Metternich    himself  is  here— without  one 

"  I>ior  was  Ibis  all  my  entertainment  Ibis  even-  -     ,    n<    n        .     .            .  <■      ,        , 

ing      As  Mdlle   Common  of  Two's  reserve  is  a  ""fi'e  IroUope  to  trumpet  his  whtrtaboutt 

UWa  subsided,  Ihfie  were  other  persons  present.  ai  i""  thereabouts.     As  for  the  Hannah  Moras 

Arte  foreign  oiinisters,  besides  Banhelemy,  Lord  and   the    Mrs.   Frail  Piouis,    oan  we  not 

Carmarthen,  Wilkes,  and  his  daughter,  and  the  match — oon   we  not  exceed  them  by  the 

chief  of  the  Moravians.  I  could  not  help  thinking  thousand,  whether  as  regards  the  benevo- 

how  poMcrily  would  wish  to  have  been  in  my  sit-  ign^e,   the  wit,   or  the   learning  ?  But  we 

""T:"'™^  *'""  'hree'-x^b  historic  personages  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^,      j  ^^  J^^^^^t  to  theStraw- 

as  Deon,  Wilkes,  and  OghmBki,  wbo  had  sogrea  ,            ..■          ^    -ci           •i.-.i. 

a  share  in  Ibe  «voluti™  of  Poland,  and  was  "ting  ^^"J  "torehouse.    Eveii  within  the  compass 

of  ii  for  four-and- twenty  hours.    He  is  a  noble  "  »  'ery  few  pages,  inolnding  those  whence 

figure,  very  like  the  Duke  of  Noithamberland  in  onr  extract  is  dnwn,  the  amount  of  stores 

iha  lace,  Mtt  Bloaler  sod  better  proportioned.  ind  stories  is  distraoting.     Wo  due  not 
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meddle  with  Mrs.  Bernard,  ^^  the  hen 
quaker,"  and  her  cows  so  much  coveted  by 
her  gracious  and  somewhat  covetous  Majes- 
ty, Queen  Charlotte, — neither  with  young 
Madame  de  Choiseol,  '^  who  longed  for  a 
parrot  which  should  he  a  mirade  of  elo- 
quence,"— neither  with  "  our  Madame  de 
Maintenon,"  Mrs.  Delaney,  whose  estab- 
lishment at  Windsor  by  royal  command,  is 
bitten  in  with  a  very  strong  wash  of  aqua- 
farlis.  But  here  is  a  sketch  of  a  wandering 
edticatHxy  who,  like  many  other  enterprising 
and  eccentric  persons,  sjems  to  have  proved 
&r  tamer  and  more  like  other  people,  when 
met  face  to  face,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected : 

*<  I  will  read  no  more  of  Rousseau,'^  (cries  Wal- 
pole,  indulging  in  one  of  those  bursts  of  petulance 
and  prejudice,  which  are  so  doubly  amusing  in  one 
BO  versatile,  so  liberal,  and  so  fa:  in  advance  of 
his  time),  *'  bis  confessions  disgusted  me  beyond 
any  booK  I  ever  opened.  His  hen,  the  schoolmis- 
tress Madame  de  Genlis,  the  newspapers  say,  is 
arrived  in  London.  I  nauseate  her  too :  the  eggs 
of  education  that  both  he  and  she  laid  could  not  be 
batched  till  the  chickens  would  be  ready  to  die  of 
old  age.* 

Ere  half  a  dozen  pages  are  turned,  we  find 
something  like  a  change  of  note.  We  must 
be  allowed,  too,  to  transcribe  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  letter,  for  the  sake  of  its 
sprightliness,  though  irrelevant  to  the  viva- 
cious French  lioness. 

July  23d.  1785. 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  war  of  bad 
seasons,  which  has  lasted  eight  months,  has  affected 
your  ladyship  too.  I  never  knew  so  much  illness; 
but  as  our  natural  season,  rain,  is  returned,  1  hope 
you  will  recover  from  your  complaints.  English 
consumptions  are  attiituted  to  our  insular  damps, 
but  I  question  whether  justly.  The  air  of  the  sea 
is  an  elixir,  not  a  poison ;  and  in  the  three  sultry 
summers  which  preceded  the  three  last,  it  is  no- 
torious that  our  fruits  were  uncommonly  bad,  as  if 
they  did  not  know  how  to  behave  in  hot  weather. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  last  night.  Mrs.  Keppel  had,  or  rather  was  to 
have  had,  all  London  at  her  beautiful  villa  at  Isle- 
•vorth.  Her  grace  of  Devonshire  was  to  have 
oeen  there,  ay,  you  may  stare,  madam !  and  her 
grace  of  Bedford  too.  The  deluge  in  the  morning, 
the  debate  in  the  house  of  Commons,  qualms  in 
the  first  duchess,  and  I  don't  know  what,  certainly 
not  qualms  in  the  second,  detained  them,  a:)d  not 
a  soul  came  from  town  but  Lady  Duncan non.  Lady 
Beauchamp,  the  two  Miss  Vernon.s,  the  Boltons. 
the  Norths,  Lord  William  Russell,  Charles  VVynd- 
ham,  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  Aston,  and  none 
of  these  arrived  till  ten  at  night.  Violins  were 
ready  but  could  not  play  to  no  dancers;  so  at 
eleven  the  young  people  said  it  was  a  charming 


night,  and  went  to  paddle  on  the  terrace  over  the 
river,  while  we  ancients,  to  affisct  beiiM;  very  hot 
too,  sat  with  all  the  windows  in  the  bow  opo, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  in  Greenland,  Ac 

**  You  surprise  me,  madam,  by  saying  the  news- 
papers mention  my  disappointment  of  Kein^ 
Madame  de  Genlis.  How  can  such  anant  trilki 
spread  ?  It  is  very  true  that  as  the  hill  would  not 
go  to  Madame  de  Grenlis,  she  has  come  to 
the  hill.  Ten  days  a^o  Mrs.  Cosway  seat  me  i 
note  that  Madame  desired  a  ticket  for  Strawbeny 
Hill.  I  thought  I  could  do  no  less  than  o&rhert 
breakfast,  and  named  yesterday  se'nniRht.  Tba 
came  a  message  that  she  must  go  to  Oxford,  aol 
take  her  doctor's  degree ;  and  then  another,  thai  I 
should  see  her  yesterday,  when  she  did  arhfe, 
with  Miss  Wilkes  and  Pamela,  whom  she  did  Mt 
even  present  to  me,  and  tphom  she  hes  educaidyt 
be  very  like  herself  in  the  face.  I  told  ber  I  oooU 
not  attribute  the  honor  of  her  visit  but  to  mj  lak 
dear  friend,  Madame  Du  Deffand.  It  rained  tbe 
whole  time,  and  was  as  dark  as  midnight,  so  tfaa 
she  could  scarce  distinguish  a  picture :  bat  joi 
will  want  an  account  of  her,  ana  not  of  what  sbt 
saw  or  could  not  see.  Her  person  is  agreetb^ 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  pretty.  Her  conven- 
tion is  natural  and  reasonable,  not  precieuse  vi 
aflfected,  and  searching  to  be  eloquent,  as  I  had  ei*  1 
pected.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  been  pleased  m'A 
Oxford,  meaning  the  buildings* — not  the  wreidK^ 
oafs  that  inhabit  it.  She  said  she  had  bad  httk 
time ;  that  she  had  wished  to  learn  their  plan  d 
education,  which,  as  she  said  sensibly,  she  cap* 
posed  was  adapted  to  our  constitution.  I  cou 
have  told  her  that  it  is  directly  repugnant  to  otf 
constitution,  that  nothing  is  taught  there  but  dmok- 
enness  and  prerogative,  or,  in  their  langoa^e^ 
church  and  king.  I  asked  if  it  is  true  that  tbe  net 
edition  of  Voltaire's  works  is  prohibited.  Sb 
replied,  *  Severely,'  and  then  condemned  ibos 
who  write  against  religion  and  government,  whidw 
wasa  little  unlucky  before  her  friend.  Mist  fTifb. 
She  stayed  two  hours,  and  returns  to  Fnaoe 
to  day  to  her  duty,"** — Vol.  ii.  pp.  231-2-3. 

The  above  are  but  mere  average  speci- 
mens of  the  matter  and  manner  of  these 
delightful  letters :  to  talk  aboat  which,  witk 
annotations,  comparisons,  elucidations,  &e>i 
as. we  could  like,  would   furnbh   us  wi^ 
pleasant  subject  nlattcr  to  tho  end  of  tba 
year,   making  tbe   widest    misceliany  too 
narrow  for  the  publication  of  our  gossip. 
And,  not  only  does  tbe   variety  of  topics 
embraced,  ranging  from    **  predestination 
to  slea  silk  "  engage  us  ;  and  not  only  arc 
tbe  notes  on  the  great  events   of  the  time 
(from  which  we  have  reluctantly  refrained) 
full  of  suggestion,  becanse  pregnant  with 
interest,  shrewd  mother-wit,    and    widely- 
nurtured  experience ; — and  not  only  arc  the 
glimpses  at  contemporary  literature  and  art 
curious  (though  these,  being  taken  through 
Claude  Lorraine  glasses    tinged   with  a 
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thousand  modish  dyes,  demand  some 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  his  sympathies, 
ftod  his  associates,  ere  we  can  translate 
them  into  the  natural  and  trustworthy  tes- 
timony),— but  the  character  of  the  man, 
too,  brightens,  deepens,  and  widens,  as  we 
read  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  former 
series  of  letters  from  the  same  prolific 
source.  On  this  it  is  a  pleasure  to  dwell — 
nay  more,  and  a  duty. 

It  was  for  some  years  a  fashion  to  treat 
Walpole  as  a  trifling  Macaroni,  to  accept 
the  disclaimers  he  was  somewhat  too  fond 
of  tendering  when  accused  of  sound  sense, 
learning,  genius,  or  philosophy,  as  so  many 
truths  beyond  dispute.  All  the  world 
knows  how  hard  it  is  for  the  mediocre,  the 
dull,  and  the  ill-mannered,  to  forgive  wit 
and  high-breeding ;  and  this  difficulty,  also, 
had  its  part  in  the  popular  judgment  of 


Horace  Walpole.  Latterly,  however,  the 
mistake  has  been  gradually  rectified.  His 
clear  head,  his  kind  heart,  his  gay  'spirits, 
his  amazing  memory,  have  come  to  be  ad- 
mitted. His  works  are  no  longer  treated 
as  trifles  by  "  a  person  of  quality,"  but 
valued  as  substantial  and  classical  contri- 
butions to  English  literature.  And  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  such  as  desire  to 
know  how  the  world  was  really  going  on, 
when  the  Philosophe  upset  France  and  the 
Blues  dispensed  literary  immortality  in 
England,  can  find  a  work  more  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  study,  apart  from  its  admi- 
rable fascination  and  entertainment,  than 
the  letters,  thoughts,  and  anecdotes  of 
Conway's  cousin,  and  Du  Deffand's  friend, 
and  Lady  Ossory's  c/cw6i, — the  gay,  gifted, 
graceful  architect,  antiquarian,  and  Amphi- 
tryon of  Strawberry  Hill ! 


FroH   the  EaglUh   RctIcw. 

EDWARD  IRVINd  AND  IRVINGISM. 

1.  Substance  of  Leeturei  delivered  in  the  Churches,    By  Henry  Drummond.    Xondoui 
1847. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  the  Office  of  Apostle.     London,  1848. 

3.  The  Liturgy  and  other  Divine  Offices  of  the  Church.     No  date. 


Future  Church  historians-^if  the  world 
last  long  enough — may  possibly  be  as  much 
puzzled  by  the  rival  developments  of  New- 
man and  Newman-street,  in  the  nineteenth, 
as  former  Church  historians  have  been  by  the 
rival  schisms  of  Novatus  and  Novatian^  in  the 
third  century.  In  both  oases,  too,  there 
happens  to  be  innovation  in  the  name  as 
well  as  in  the  thing  ;  but  the  credit  of  that 
pun  belongs  to  fate  :  all  we  have  to  do  with 
it  is  to  point  it  out.  Of  old  Carthage  and 
Rome,  of  late  Oxford  and  London,  have 
furnished  their  contingents  of  unsoundness 
in  the  faith ;  and  of  late,  as  of  old,  the  si- 
milarity, not  of  name  only,  but  of  error,  in 
divergent  lines  of  separation,  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  in  tne  minds  of  distant  ob- 
servers a  danger  of  confusion,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  most 
tanffible  point  of  diffisrence,  that  of  locali- 
ty, oy  distinguishing,  as  formerly  between 
African  and  Roman  Novatians,  so  no^i^  be- 
tween Oxford  and  London  Newmanites. 
Having  thrown  out  this  hint  for  the  bene- 


fit of  the  writer  of  some  future  "  Natural 
History  of  Heresy  and  Schism," — an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  instructive  book,  we 
venture  to  predict,  if  ever  it  should  be  writ- 
ten,— we  now  turn  into  the  straight  path  of 
our  present  duty,  by  placing  within  the  fo- 
cus of  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope  of  truth 
the  strange  theological  infusoria^  the  best 
description  of  whose  whereabout  is, — da 
veniam^  lector , — turning  out,  not  of  Oxford, 
but  of  Oxford-street.  They  are,  as  is  most- 
ly the  case  with  animalcules,  the  oflspring 
of  troubled  waters.  It  was  during  that 
heavy  gale  of  European  politicts,  which 

"  maria  omnia  ccdo 
misctai" — 

at  the  period  when,  in  France,  a  mighty 
revolutionary  wave  deposited  on  the  rock 
of  power  an  ambitious  prince,  whom  ano- 
ther and  mightier  wave  has  just  swept  down 
again,  and  washed  upon  the  shore  of  ^^  per- 
fidious," yet  ever  hospitable  Albion, — then 
it  was  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds 
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that  ever  descended  from  the  bleak  hills  of 
the  lawless  North,  into  the  cheery  levels  of 
the  tamer  South,  prepared,  with  the  rich 
compost  of  his  imaginative  thoughts  and 
racj  rantings,  the  mushroom -bed',  justly  de- 
signated by  the  addition  of  an  ism  to  his 
patronymic.  A  veritable  son  of  Boreas  ^this 
he — the  wildness  and  obliquity  of  his  men- 
tal vision  strangely  and  strikingly  portray- 
ed in  the  cast  of  his  outer  eye  and  counte- 
nance ; — a  giant  among  dwarfs,  he  stood 
among  the  men  of  his  generation — a  Her- 
cules among  the  pigmies  of  his  kirk — a  man 
whom  none  that  ever  knew  him  could  forget 
— whom  none  ever  can  remember  without 
reverence  and  love,  without  a  tear  of  pity 
and  a  smile  of  ineffable  reminiscence.  In 
the  very  height  of  his  toa  conscious  strength, 
one  came  upon  him  stronger  than  himself, 
and  overcame  him.  The  defeat  was  regis- 
tered on  high,  and  the  decree  went  forth — 
^'  Ho  that  gathcreth  not  with  me,  soatter- 
eth." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  sect  which 
seems  destined,  in  these  latter  days  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  to  fill  the  place  oc- 
cupied, in  its  firpt  age,  after  the  time  of  tbe 
Apostles,  by  the  Montanists.  The  parallel 
is  striking  in  more  than  one  respect,  as  the 
sequel  will  show  ;  and,  among  others,  in 
the  very  personnel  of  the  chief  actors.  Of 
the  modern  MontanuSj  the  man  from  the 
northern  hills,  we  have  already  spoken  ; 
whose  snare  was,  like  that  of  bis  prototype, 
"  love  of  eminence,"  whereby,  as  the  an- 
cient author,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  affirms  of 
the  latter,  "  he  gave  place  to  the  devil." 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Priscillas  and  Maxi- 
millas  which  this  modern  Montanism  has, 
in  common  with  the  Cataphrygian  heresy, 
no  one  that  has  taken  the  trouble  of  perus- 
ing the  work  No.  1,  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it  has 
also  found  its  Tcrtullian.  For  if  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  modern  Tertullian  is 
not  altogether  as  well  informed  a  man  as 
his  African  original^  it  cannot  be  denied,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  is  more  than  his 
equal  in  saturnine  humor,  in  terseness  and 
abruptness  of  style,  in  quaintness  and  oc- 
casional coarseness  of  thought,  and  in  that 
curious,  and  sometimes  frivolous  play  of 
the  imagination,  which  not  only  sees  in 
everything  a  type  and  a  sacramenhtm^  but 
builds  upon  the  most  fanciful  analogies  and 
interpretation '  the  ponderous  structures  of 
a  theology,  as  deficient  in  soundness  as  it  is 
abounding  in  ingenuity.  But  above  all,  that 
which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Tertul-* 


Han's  Montanist  compositions,  the  sovereign 
contempt  which  he  deals  to  those  who,  ii 
his  vocabulary,  rejoice  in  the  appellation (tf 
PsyfMcSj  as  distinguished  from  those  thit 
have  the  Spirit,  is  admirably  reprodoced 
by  the  oracle  of  the  modem  MontaniBt 
sect.  '^  The  knowledge  and  defence  of 
Paraclete,"  says  Tertullian,  adverting  to 
the  difference  between  himself  and  the  or- 
thodox Church,  '' separated  us,  sabseqnent- 
ly,  from  the  Psychics."*  **  There  is,*' 
says  Mr.  Dmmmond  (p.  342^,  in  speaking 
of  Qve)ry  denomination  of  Christiana,  exoept 
his  own  sect,  '^  an  universal  despising  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  bodr 
of  Christ ;"  and  this  he  acoounts  (p.  341) 
one  of  the  points  on  which  *'  all  Christen- 
dom is  equally  infidel,"  so  that  in  this  re- 
spect '*  there  is  no  essential  difference  in 
error  between  Roman  and  Protestant." 
The  principle  on  which  the  whole  work  is 
composed,  namely,  that  all  the  world  ii 
wrong,  and  no  one  knows  or  nnderstaodi 
it,  except  Mr.  Drummond  and  those  who 
have  the '  advantage  of  his  instruction,  ii 
laid  down  at  the  outset,  with  a  distinctness 
which  does  more  credit  to  the  candor  than 
to  the  modesty  of  the  writer. 

*'  Whoever  speaks,  either  upon  religious  or  polid- 
cal  subjects,  mast  espouse  ibe  cauAe  of  one  sect  or 
another,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  submit  to  be 
charged  with  iDConsistency.  A  partisan  cannot 
afford  to  be  just  towards  a  rival  party,  without 
becoming  liable  ban  accusation  of  treachery.  JU 
Sovereign  alone,  because  be  is  above  ail  politial 
factions,  can  avail  himself  of  the  powers  of  allf 
for  the  purposes  to  which  each  is  severally  coa- 
petent ;  and,  for  the  same  reason^  can  th^  true  Cs* 
tholic  alone  look  upon  Romanist  and  Protestant, 
High  Church  and  Low  Church  disputants,  aoconl- 
ing  to  their  real  values,  and  award  to  each  tbe 
merit  and  the  blame  they  deserve." — Drummoid» 
Substance  of  Lectures,  p.  1. 

Wo  will  do  Mr.  Drumn^ond  the  jostiee 
to  say,  that  from  a  duo  regard,  no  douht, 
to  the  henefit  of  those  who  are  the  melan* 
choly  theme  of  his  discourse,  and  remem- 
bering how  much  more  salutary  censure  is 
to  most  men  than  praise,  he  has  heen  as 
chary  of  the  latter  as  he  is  lavish  of  the 
former.  A  cynical  discarsive  hamor  runs 
all  through  the  book,  which,  if  joa  are 
above  getting  angry,  is  rather  entertaining 
than  otherwise.  If  we  had  met  with  the 
volume  without  its  title-page,  and  we  had 
been  asked  to  write  one  for  it,  without  know- 
ing anything  about  the  authorship,  we  shoold 

*  Nas  ^tea  agnUio  PaTa^UU,  atque  defensio,  dk- 
junxU  a  Psffchuu.    Tettall.  adv.  PAx.  c.  1. 
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nndoubtetflr  hsTe  written :  "  Mephistoph*  writiags,  %  key  to  the  poBitire  tenets  of  liu 

leshia  Walk  through  the  CbnrohHilit&nt;'  "  Chnri^." 

»nd  possibly  we  might  not  hsre  been  fai         If  we  except  the  few  pages  ooDtftintng  in 

ont.    As  it  ia,  we  wonld  venture  to  sngges^  twenty  articles  the  mMMuni  of  faith  wuioh 

to  Mr.  DmmiDoad,  that,   in  a  fiitnre  edi  we  are  told  most  bo  oommon  to  alt  bodies 

tioQ,  the  title  ahoald  be  altered,  as  thus  of  Chriati^Ds  "  in  union  with  the  one  Cath- 

"  Substauoe   of  Lectures  fired  off  at  thi  olic  Church,"  with  braoketed  glossea  an- 

Charches  ;*'  for  we  hare  met  with  littln  ii  nezed  to  the  several  articles,  and  elsewhere 

tkem  that  might   serve  for  edification  ti  an  oocasional  allusion  to  oertaiu  "  visions 

diose  that    are   "  within,"  while  there  i  and  revelations,"  the  purport  of  which  is 

more  than  enough  of  oostigation  for  "  then  not,  however,  suffered  to  transpire,  or  aa 

that  are  without."    We  have  some  respeci  allegorical  delineation  of  the  character  of 

tor  a  preacher  who  will  take  the  bnll  of  in  "  the  fourfold  ministry,"  of  all  whieh  mora 

iquity  by  the  horns,  and  tell  a  sufficienCj  hereafter, —  there  is  literally  nothing  ia 

of  nnpalatable  home  truths  conoeming  tbeii  Mr.  Drummond's  book    to   eulightea   the 

own  Church  to  his  audience  ;  but  to  deecani  reader  as  to  the  nature  of  Irvingism.     This 

upon  the   stupidity   and    the  deadness  o:  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  Churches  over 

every  other  communion,  upon  an  implies  which  he  presides  are,  in  his  opinion  (p.- 

nnderstanding  that  those  whom  he  addreaaei  70),  "places  of  refnge  provided  for  th« 

have  risen  superior  to  all  these  defects  and  faithful, — who,  like  I^t  of  old,  are  direlW 

ahortooratngs,  is  to  our   apprehension  nol  ing  in  the  mystic  Sodom" — during  the  im- 

very  profitable,  though  it  is  the  most  ap-  pending  destruction  of  all  "the  false  sy»- 

proved  system  of  sectarian  preaching.    T4e-  terns,"  that  is,  of  all   the  Churches  and 

vertheless,  let  us  not  be  ungrateful  ;Jiu  e»t  other  Christian  oommuuions  which  were  in 

et  ab  hoste  doceri.   Much  as  we  mislike  the  the  world  heEore  the  rise  of  this  modera 

spirit  of  Mr.  Drummond's  book,  and  sorry  Montanirim. 
as  we  should  he  to  rely  on  such  food  foi         ~,.      „.      . 

onr  edification,  there  are  many  things  in  his  ,.  "  ^^  Charebes."  we  read  m  anolber  place, 

, _i,-_i.  j-_  1      t^  J  "ate  necessarily  wuhoDi  the  oil,  and  never  can 

Tolume   which   are   «cead  ng  v  true,  and  have  i. ;  Ihe  ciiiems.  .be  pipes,  and  (be  <»w>ls 

Tastly  well  put ;  and  for  all  «iat  we  have  are  all  equally  erapiy.    Those  churehea  which 

uid,  wo  are  ready  to  admit  this  further  hold  the  tree  hope,  an  stll  no  better  than  unwise 

point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  Ter-  virgins,  and  must  ifteiWj  go  to  them  lAo  have  tht 

tullians,  him  of  Carthage  and  him  of  New-  "^  ^  '^^'  °^  "t)*^  '^^'^  predicted  fate.    Now  is 

■  man-street,  that,  as  of  the  former  old  Cy-  ""»  '''»•  *?  '""^  *'«'•  *f»"  ■"  "»«  «yiogs  "f  oqi 

prian  need  to  say,  "  Da  magiilrum,"  so  tL  }^^  f«  '"'"'«' '  ""''  "  '^J"  'T.uV^'.  '***" 

r  .L    1  .1  ■  L.  *       ■  1.         a.  i-t  o  be  learned  from  the  parahe  of  the  flir-lree, — « 

pa«s  Of  the  latter  might  furnish  profitable  p«d  tree,  with  healthyTeaves.  and  inother:^ 

aids  to  reflection     even  to  a  bishop.  vigoroui  healih.  perhaps  unusually  producliie  of 

Thiire  IS  another  point  of  view,  however,  wood  and  leaves,  but  lacking  the  pecoliiir  thing 

in  which   the   book  of  Mr.  Drnmmond  is  thai  was  needed  at  the  lime.    In  the  last  days, 

more  instructive  than  he  himself  intended,  ^ben  Chrislendom  ia  rent  ieio  a  thomand  achiansi 

When  we  had  a  large  octavo  volume  brought  '''"  be  seen  ihe  union  of  all  ihediSerenE  Inrms  of 

under  our  notice,  bearinjt  the  title.  "  Sub-  "'"'T'^  Christianity,  hitherto  discordant,  and  stiU 

st«>ceofL«tnresdeUv^ediutheCburch-  l^irthT^ S^^!^•7i iji-f-i-""-;?; 

M,"   from   the  pen  of  him  who,  m  those  ^iny  nkiA  (?od  w  doing,  as  Ttlima*  to  all  his 

Churches,"  occupies  the  high  position  of  former  works,"— 5u6tf an«  of  LtUura,  pp.  108, 

an  "  apostle,"  and  more  than  an  apostle,  109. 

"  ihe  pillar  of  the  apostles,"  we  naturally 

supposed  that  it  would  contain  a  full  de-        The  abstract  truth  of  the  proposition  tbnk 

Telopmcut,  if  not  of   their  discipline  and  '°**  ^''^  ^  ^^^  aspect  of  Christendom  in 

worship,  at  least  of  their  faith ;  and  with  '*>«  1"*  days,  we  are,  of  course,  far  from 

that  view  we  procured  and  perused  it.    But  ienying  ;  seeing  it  is  written,  "  When  the 

in   this,  as    in   many   other  respects,    the  ^n  of  man  cometh,  shall  be  find  faith  on 

"apostleship"  of  Newman-street  bears  wit-  -^^  earth*?"     What  we  call  in  question 

Bess  against  itself  as  so  exoeedinvly  bad  ">  the  assumption  that  the  seot  of  which 

imitation ;  and  no  mistake  oonld  be  more  W'-  Dmmmond  is  "the  pillar,"  is  "iho 

srievons  than  that  of  supposing,  as  we  oon-  ""gle  thing  which  God  is  doing;"  and  al- 

fess  we  did  In  our  simplicity,  that  in  the.  ■J'ong'iwa  «">  dwwni  it  to  be  a"  climax," 
pages  of  Mr.  Dmmmona  is  to  be  found,  w^  have  twriooa  doubts  of  its  being  "tha 
r  of  oUier  "  apostoUo  "  I  •  Lube  iviil.  a 
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dimax  to  all  God'8  former  works."  We 
look  ID  vain  for  any  thing  like  evidonoe  that 
the  sect  in  Newman-street  is  'Hhe  stone 
cat  out  without  hands,'l  which  shall  break 
to  pieces  every  Church  and  eyery  other 
Christian  communion :  as  Mr.  Drummond 
has  himself  exhibited  it,  it  is  rather  an  un- 
shapely pillar  cut  out,  if  no  worse^.  by  the 
hands  of  man,  and  raised  aloft  on  the  top 
of  a  heap  of  rubbish  which  he  has  raked 
together  from  all  the  Churches  and  sects  of 
Christendom.  It  is  rather  an  inauspicious 
way,  for  a  system  claiming  to  be  the  result 
of  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  to 
endeavor  to  establish  its  credit  in  the 
world,  not  by  credentials  in  which  the  writ> 
ing  of  the  finger  of  God  may  be  clearly 
discerned,  such  as  the  true  Apostles  of 
Christ  adduced  and  appealed  to  as  the 
warrant  and  evidence  of  their  mission,  but 
by  preferring  charges,  some  true,  some  ex- 
aggerated, some  utterly  false,  against  every 
communion,  being,  or  claiming  to  be,  the 
congregation  of  Christ's  people,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  thereupon  to  argue, — 
^'because  you  are  all  stale  and  unprofita- 
ble, therefore  we  are  necessary ;  your  sys- 
tems are  all  false  and  rotten,  therefore  ours 
is  the  true  system."  What  other  or  fitter 
answer  is  there  to  such  lo^c  and  theology, 
but  that  of  the  patriarch  of  old:  ''No 
doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom 
shall  die  with  you.  But  I  have  under- 
standing as  well  as  you  ;  I  am  not  inferior 
to  you ;  yea,  who  knoweth  not  such  things 
as  these  ? " 

Among  those  who  thus  fell,  for  a  time 
at  least,  under  the  power  of  the  delusion, 
was  Mr.  Robert  Baxter,  the  author  of  two 
pamphlets  now  lying  before  us,  the  date  of 
which  carries  us  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Irvingism.  The  first  of  these,  published  in 
1833,  is  entitled,  "Narrative  of  Facts, 
characterizing  the  Supernatural  Manifesta- 
tions in  mcmDors  of  Mr.  Irving's  congrega- 
tion, and  other  individuals,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  formerly  in  the  writer  him- 
self "  The  other  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
of  which  we  have  the  second  edition  pub- 
lished in  1836,  bears  the  title,  "  Irvingism, 
in  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  State." 
The  subject  of  both  is,  as  their  titles  indi- 
cate, substantially  the  same  ;  but  the 
former  treats  chiefly  of  the  writer's  own 
history  while  connected  with  the  sect ;  the 
latt  jr  of  the  history  generally,  of  the  sect 
itself.  A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of 
both,  with  occasional  extracts,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 


mature  of  the  evidence  upon  wbicb  our  con* 
elusion,  expressed  above,  is  founded,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  sect,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  its 
recent  publications  enumerated  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  utterances,  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Baxter's  '^  Irvingism,''  began  at  Port  Glas- 
gow ;  their  manner  was  '*  novel  and  appil- 
ling ; "  their  matter  was  partly  in  plain 
English^  on  topics  of  prophecy  ;  partly  un- 
intelligible, consisting  of  sounds  which  after 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  trace  them  in 
any  known  language,  are  now  admitted  to  be 
different  from  any  language  spoken  on  the 
earth.  The  persons  first  gifted  with  the  nk- 
terances  were  two  brothers  and  several  ladies, 
one  of  whom  imported  them  into  Mr.  Irving^ 
church  in  London,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  ^'  National  Scotch  Church  "  in  Regenk- 
square.  Mr.  Irving,  who  looked  upon  hii 
own  congregation,  tainted  already  by  tlie 
unsound  views  he  had  propounded  on 
the  peccability  of  Christ's  nature  and  the 
perfectibility  of  man,  as  upon  a  city  on  tbe 
hill  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  8a^ 
rounding  Christendom,  was  not  slow  in  a^ 
knowledging  tjie  utterances  of  his  visitor 
from  Port  Glasgow  as  the  fruits  of  amiraeo- 
lous  spiritual  gift.  After  the  female  pro- 
phet from  Glasgow  had  for  some  time  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Irving's  congre|(ation,  tb 
infection  spread,  and  three  ladies  began  to 
'^  speak  in  the  Spirit ;''  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, after  having  been  for  months  received 
as  a  prophetess,  and  her  spiritual  gifts  follj 
recognized  by  the  other  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  acknowledged  that  she  had  on 
several  occasions  been  *'  feigning  utter- 
ances," and  was  accordingly  declared ''a 
false  prophetess."  •  Hitherto  no  man  bad 
spoken  as  yet  in  this  supernatural  utterance 
in  London;  but  it  seems  that  *^  some  mot- 
ings  towards  utterance  appeared  '*  in  a 
Mr.  Taplin,  and  two  of  the  prophetessei 
having  been  ''  much  exercised  in  prayer 
that  he  might  be  made  to  speak,"  he  accor- 
dingly "  did  speak  in  power  in  a  tongue  " 
(t.  e.  the  unintelligible  utterance)  ^^  and  in 
English  ;"  the  former  part  of  his  utterance 
being  afterwards  "  paraphrased  "  by  one  of 
the  prophetesses. 

All  this  took  place  at  *'  private  prayer 
meetings ;"  but  Mr.  Taplin  followed  up  his 
private  utterance  by  another  at  a  public  pray- 
er meeting,  again  in  what  is  technically  term- 
ed by  the  sect  "  a  tongue,^'  and  in  English, 
in  which  language  he  ejaculated :  "The  Lord 
*  Baxter,  Narrative  of  Facts,  pp»  93— 96i 
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is  at  hand, — prepare  to  meet  Hin 
jttdgmentB  are  coming — judgmei 
aroDDd  Him."  The  next  siep  was 
htbition  of  the  uttenuioei  ia  the 
Sunday  congregation. 

"  II  was  al  ihii  lime  eTen  the  opjnioi 
irring  and  his  pem>nal  friends,  thai  th< 
ancen,  allhougb  of  the  spirit  of  God,  sh 
be  allowed  in  Ihe  coopregatioo  when  a 
for  Divine  Henice  on  the  Lord's  day. 
their  judgment  ihal  it  would  be  contrary 
and  diecip  line.  Some  werki  elapwd  afti 
terancea  were  peimilted  in  Ihe  public  pia) 
lugs,  nefore  they  were  heard  in  the  Surv 
gregation.  On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  Octob 
erer,  in  the  midst  of  the  Morning  Servi 
B.''*  (the  aatDC  who  was  afterwards  pre 
a  false  prophetess)  *■  was,  as  she  «pi 
visited  wiibsochapower  of  the  Spirit,  Iba 
to  restrain  her  utterance,  and  yet  unw 
iotetrupl  the  aenkt,  sbe  haateotd  from  t 
of  the  Cbutch  into  the  vestry,  and  then 
bearing  of  the  congregation,  broke  fori 
utterance, '  How  dare  ye  to  suppress  the 
the  Lord;'  and  went  on  to  set  forth  th 
utterances,  being  tbe  voice  of  the  Lord,  i 
be  permitied  in  toe  congrv^tjon.  "Miss  E. 
foltowed  her, -also  spoke  in  an  niteranct 
tbe  Spirit  had  been  quenched  and  grieved 
prohibition,  and  warning  them  sol  to  hindc 
Ihe  Lord's  voice  ought  to  be  beard  in  the 
Ia  the  evening  of  tbe  same  day,  Mr.  Tapli 
in  a  tongue  in  the  congrrgation,  and  after 
English,  ■  Do  you  fly  frooi  tbe  voica  of  Go 
He  is  in  tbe  midit  of  you  i  where  will  yi 
the  day  of  jndgmenl  I" 

••  Thus  were  the  utteraoces  gradually  in 
through  Mr.  Irving's  coagregalions  in 
The;  were  often,  in  an  extraordinary  [ 
voice,  accompanied  by  a  most  unnaturafex 
of  countenance.  It  was  on  one  occasion  si 
by  Mr.  •  •  •"  (subsequently  on«  of  the  "  ap 
••  soon  after  they  w* re  beard  in  the  Sund 
gregalion,  that  those  who  spoke  should  e 
to  rewtrain  its  loudness.  But  be  was  imn 
tebuked  by  an  ntlersnca  from  Mis*  H  "  (I 
prophetess),  ■  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
Ihe  word  of  God  as  a  fire  in  your  bone 
going  on  to  say  it  could  not  be  restrained 
utterance  was  immedialrly  confirmed  by 
from  Miss  E.  C.  <  It  is  so :  it  is  so.>  No 
attempt  was  made  to  restrain  tbem ;  but  lb 
tiooed  witb  full  permiasion  to  exercise  Ibeir 
in  the  Sunday  congregation.  These  utt 
from  lb e  period  of  their  full  recognition, 
mighi  be  expected,  Ibe  entire  control.  Mr 
and  the  congregation  which  remained  ni 
boweJ  10  tbem  as  the  voice  of  God;  an 
the  progress  of  these  utterances  the  sy 
Irrincism  has  been  fiahioned." — Baxter't 
ton,  l[c.  pp.  18, 19. 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  threshold 
*  Tbe  sanies  are  given  at  fall  kuglh  hi  1 
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new  "  dispensation  of  the  Spirit "  we  have 
the  ondeniable  and  remarkable  fact  that 
the  chief  agent  in  eatuiDg  these  ntteranoes 
to  be  produced  in  the  public  congregation, 
and  in  preventing  any  restTunt  from  being 
imposed  apou  them,  was  one  subsequently 
convicted  and  rejected  as  a  "false  pro- 
phetosa,"  upon  her  own  confession,  and  by 
the  verdict  of  her  sister- prophetesses,  who, 
"  in  power,  pronoonced  tnat  the  whoJe  work 
inherieai  of  Ike  Jlesh,  and  not  of  the  Lord" 
(Narrative,  p.  94)  ;  and  the  equally  re-  • 
markable  and  undeniable  fact,  that  the  nt- 
teraucea  of  those  who  to  this  day  lay  claim 
to  the  spirit  of  true  prophecy,  accorded 
with  tbe  utterances  of  the '*  false  prophet- 
ess," and  set  upon  them  the  seat  of  con- 
firmation. The  same  striking  fact  recurs 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baxter  himself,  who  was 
for  several  months  reckoned  a  chief  prophet 
among  them,  whose  utterances  were  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  those  of  the  other  pro- 
phets and  prophetesses,  and  who  subse- 
qnantly  withdrew  from  the  sect,  and  uae- 
qiiivoi^y  declared  the  whole  work  to  be  of 
Satan  i  and  that  not  updn  beiAg  convicted 
as  a  false  phophet  like  Miss  H.,  out  in  oon- 
sequenca  of  the  oonviotion  spontaneously 
produced  in  bis  mind,  by  repeated  failures 
of  tbe  prophedea,  and  by  the  false  doctrine 
to  ffhicli  the  otteranoes  gave  witness,  that 
the  work  was  not  of  God  out  of  the  devil. 

Before  we  enter  more  fully  into  the  ac- 
Dount  whioh  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own 
experience  while  under  the  delusion,  it  will 
Qot  be  uninteresting  to  compare  with  tha 
facts  above  stated  the  account  of  a  similar 
delusion  which  made  its  appearance  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  was  of  suffioient  importanoe  at  the 
time,  to  call  forth  a  violent  attack  upon  it 
iu  William  Wbiston's  Boyle  Lectures.  The 
library  of  Sion  College  contains  five  vol- 
umes of  "  Papers  relating  to  the  late  false 
arophets,  oommonly  called  French  *  pro- 
|iheta  ;"  and  a  full  aooonnt  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  tho  sect,  of  the  corruptions  into 
ivhich  it  fell,  and  of  its  consequent  down- 
fall, was  composed  by  Dr.  Hnghson,'!'  as 

*  They  are  called  "  French  "  prophets,  because 
he  delosion  was  set  on  foot  here  by  three  Cuni' 
ards,  who  by  laying;  on  of  bands,  communicated 
'  the  power    by  which  thej  spoke,  lo  othera  in  this 

T  The  title  of  this  curious  tract  is:  "A  copious 
tccouai  of  the  French  and  English  prophets,  who 
nliuied  Londoo  during  17OT  and  the  following 
'ears;  the  eihibitioo  orsomeof  tbem  in  the  pillory, 
md  a  complele  eipoaure  of  their  Infamona  pracU- 
ca.  By  D.  Hughson,  LL.  D.,  Editor  ol  tbe  Hlsto- 
y  oTIiOudon  Bud  other  works.    Loudoo,  1814" 
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late  as  the  year  1814,  chiefly  from  a  hoi 
published  at  the  time  by  one  of  the  m 
phetB  themselTee,*  vhose  eyes,  like  tho 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  were  opened  to  the  delasi 
diaracter  of  the  work.  The  purport  of  t! 
prophecy  of  these  "  French  prophets  "  wi 
aa  in  the  present  instance,  the  immedia 
approach  of  the  second  Advent.  In  a  loi 
apologetical  manifesto,  on  the  character 
"  the  spirit,"  published  by  the  prophe 
themselves  aealnst  the  attacks  of  *''  divin 
and  others,"  many  of  whom  did  "  01 
them  to  be  actuated  by  a  superior  spirit 
but  declared  that  spirit  to  he  "  the  spii 
of  the  devil,"  the  following  curious  passa 
occurs: — 

"  This  spirit  prepares  and  adorns  the  bri 
against  tba  eomins  of  the  bridegroom.  Wilbc 
•och  B  pnaence,  and  iht:  extraordinary  gifts  a 
powers  of  ttie  Spirit  oF  God,  neither  Ibe  spreadi 
and  full  Mtabliihtng  of  the  Gospel,  nor  the  pi 
raised  unioD  of  afl  nations  into  one  foilh  and  o 
law,  nor  tbe  fulness  of  God's  kingttoni  can  ei 
be  expected  to  be  brought  about.  Its  preseece  a 
inmed'tHte  operations  and  gifts  are  oecaaaary  I 
the  b^innini^  of  tb^  cooversion  of  man  to  G 
and  HI*  Christ.  And  now,  when  the  harreiit  1 
mains  yet  to  bs  made  (for  what  has  been  do 
hitherto  is  but  an  earnest),  and  when  Christeadf 
itself  is  deplorably  bardeeed,  misled,  and  dividi 
its  immediatH  concnrience  and  inanifefllalions  i 
not  less  necessary,  but  rather  more."— /hgAiai 
Copiout  Jeeonnt,  p.  1 1 . 

Here  we  have  the  same  demonstration 
die  neceuity  of  this  new  dispensation,  ai 
on  the  same  ground,  the  miserable  state 
Christendom,  which  we  have  already  n 
ticed  in  Mr.  Dmmmond's  book.  The  ma: 
nor  in  wbiob  "  the  spirit "  acted,  was  1 
Tiolent  and  involantary  agitations  with 
lond  roaring  voice,  "  They  are,"  says  tl 
manifesto  (p.  5),  "  sometimes  sach  as  cai 
not  at  all  be  imitated  ;  no,  not  by  the  pe 
sons  themselves,  out  of  inepiration."  Kc 
mer  describes  them  (p.  18),  as  "  very  vii 
lent  and  stranjje  agitations  or  shakiags  ' 
the  body,*'  accompanied  by  "  loud  ana  te 
rifyiug  hiccups  and  throbs  j"  in  anothi 
place  (p.  20),  where  he  relates  one  of  tl 
inspiration  scenes,  he  states  that  "  betwet 
«T6ry  two  or  three  words  speaking,"  tl 
party  under  tho  influence  of  the  pow 
'<  cned,  '  Hob !  bob !  hob !  hob !  0—1 
o — h  I  0 — b  ! '  as  if  he  were  taking  his  la 
gasp ;"  and  upon  one  occasion  (p.  60)  I 
mentions  that  "  a  prophetess  roared  out  i 
*  Under  the  ttOe,  "Jt  Brand  Snalcbed  from  tl 
Baniing:  exemplified  in  the  nnparalleled  ea«e 
Samuel  Kelmer."   ^tie  writer  afterward*  tumi 


■0  hideous  a  manner  *  The  devil !  the  derill 
the  devil !'   that  it  terrified  the  betiana 
themselves.  *> 
The  parties  that  were  caught  Id  the  sosre 

of  this  delusion,  were  (p.  19)  "  general}^ 
persons  that  had  made  a  aerions  profession 
of  religion  under  the  Tarioiu  aenoaina- 
tions;"  men  who  (p.  39)  "  in  the  rineeiitj 
of  their  hearts,  were  Boekiog  tbe  way  ta 
Sion,  but  through  ignoranoe  weire  entJoed 
and  prevailed  upon  by  the  voioe  of  the  de> 
Inder;"  several  of  them  *'  being  raea  if 
distinguished  sense  and  judgment  in  nata- 
ral  things,  as  well  as  subatanoe."  In  tb 
catalogue  of  the  priooipal  charaotera  (pp. 
77-81 )  appended  to  the  narrative,  are  mo- 
tioned the  namea  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkelf, 
Lady  Jana  Porbea,  a  Mr.  Everard,  who  wai 
£nvoy  from  the  Britinfa  Conrt  to  Fruca, 
and  various  other  persons  of  a  re^MctaUi 
condition  in  life,  as  lawTera,  phyririai^ 
merchants,  &c.  There  waa  also  amo^ 
them  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Poster,  1 
prebendary  of  Samm,  who  pnbliclj  in  tk 
pulpit  professed  bis  belief  in  the  mamfes- 
tations,  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  he  wm 
suspended  for  six  months  by  Bishop  Bw- 
net.  Among  the  propheteasea  one  Anne 
Topbam  was  chiefly  conspicaoos,  who  wmt 
by  the  tobriauet  "  the  bishop,'*  on  account 
of  "  the  orders  for  meetings  and  miioioDl 
coming  so  often  through  her  moath  ;"  not- 
withstanding which  she  was  subsequent^ 
turned  out  of  the  sect. 

The  gross  fleshly  ains  into  which  the  pre- 
phets  at  last  fell,  and  that  nnd<^r  the  ei> 
press  direction  of  "  the  spirit,"  finally  re- 
vealed the  real  origin  and  character  of  their 
inspiration  ;  but  long  before  this  took  place, 
there  were  indications  that  it  waa  a  lyi^ 
spirit  that  spoke  in  them,  quite  snffieieil 
to  have  nndeeeived  the  "  believers, "  tut 
for  the  extraordinary  subtiltj  of  the  Spirit 
in  taming  aside  difficulties,  and  devuiic 
evasive  pleas,  and  the  still  more  extraordi- 
nary blindness  by  which  the  mjnda  of  iti 
deluded  followers  were  overcast.  The  most 
definite  and  explieit  prophecies  ended  in 
failure  and  disappointment ;  and  the  ocea- 
Bional  strangeness  of  the  commands  given 
by  "  the  spirit,"  created  much  perplexity, 
and  exdted  suspicions,  more  than  once.  But 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  spirit  (p,  67) 
that  "  true  saving  faith  oonsisted  in  an  im- 
plicit belief  in,  and  strict  obedience  to 
vhatsoerer  that  spirit  commanded,  without 
Bonsnlting  their  reason,  or  having  regard 
lo  the  commands  of  God  as  rovealoa  ia 
Scriptnre ;"  and  when,  upon  o&e  c 
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(p.  58),  one  of  the  propheUsses  wu  nii' 
inlling  to  go,  at  tho  biddiog  of  the  spirit 
and  prononnoe  a  aick  man  whole,  becaon 
she  Had  been  so  often  disappointed,  "  thi 
spirit,  through  her  own  moDtb,  severely  ro' 
proved  and  threatened  her."  As  she  stil 
resisted,  "  the  spirit "  Came  npon  one  o: 
the  prophets  very  TioIentlV)  and  "  terriblj 
reproved  and  threatened  her  for  her  dis' 
obedience,  commanding  her  still  to  obey, 
which  aha,  with  the  greatest  relnctance  pos- 
sibte,  at  last  did,  by  going  to  the  atok  taan, 
under  vtolent  agitations,  and  pronouncing 
him  whole."  The  sick  man,  however,  died 
Bhortlj  after ;  as  another  of  the  sect,  Dr. 
£mcs,  had  done  before  nnder  similar  cjr- 
onmstaDDes.  On  many  other  ocoasiona,  de- 
fied by  Keimer,  the  most  explicit  pro- 
phedes  came  to  nothing  when  the  time  fixed 
lor  their  falGlmont  arrived ;  yet  the  deln- 
non  retained  its  hold  spoil  the  memben 
of  the  sect. 

"  Though  in  every  thinf^  we  fooBd  ourwivee 
disappointed ,"  Keimer  coniioueB,  "  yel  so  deeply 
iMrted  were  we  ia  ihia  delusion,  Ihat  all  the  rea- 
son, solid  BTguments,  and  plain  Scriptures  thai 
were  brouf^ht  by  our  friendH,  to  convince  us  ol  oui 
grand  mistake,  proved  ineffixlual." — Hughson't 
Copimu  Arcount,  pp.  47,  4S. 

And  again,  further  on : 

"  The  many  {ailures  which  had  cnme  from  the 
mouths  of  (he  impired,  and  many  of  a  pnbhe 
nature,  began  to  give  some  people  a  liiile  oneasi- 
ness,  (earing  they  were  not  of  God.  Upon  which, 
Nicholas  Facia,  a  great  mathematician,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  uad  one,  as  it  is. said,  who 
understands  well  to  speak  and  write  hfly-two 
languages,  writes  a  very  einnin^  and  aubrle  expo- 
sition on  the  22nd  verse  of  the  18lh  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  viz  ,  '  When  a  prophet.., peak eih  in 
the  nsme  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor 
come  to  pass,  that  ia  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
bath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  halh  npoken  it 
preaamptuoasly  :  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him,' 
This  exposition  was  so  cannlngly  made,  that  I 
DOW  verily  believe, .  had  twenty  Jeauils  joined 
togeiber  to  consult,  they  could  ooi  have  given  a 
more  clever  turn  to  overthrow  the  meaning  of 
•0  clear  a  ten,  as  this  Facio  did.  Hia  exposillon 
wtts  handed  about  amongst  believers,  and,  I  think, 
not  without  its  intended  success." — Hughton'i 
Copioaa  Atmanl,  pp.  49,  50. 

We  now  ttim  to  the  desoriptioa  which 
Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  tiiat  power  of  which  he 
WM,  for  a  time,  the  subject,  and  of  the  cir- 
oomstances  by  which  he  was  afterwards  led 
to  the  conclnsion,  that  the  spirit  whioh 
Bpake  in  him  was  a  lying  epint.  His  at- 
tention, it  appews,  hitd  dsmi  diieoted  to 
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the  qoeation  of  spiritut  sifts ;  and  he  had 
been  led  to  think  bvorably  of  the  mani- 
festations which  had  recently  commenced 
iti  London,  before  he  came  into  personal 
contact  with  sny  of  the  parties.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  own  sccoant  of  his  first  attend 
ance  at  one  of  the  private  prayer  meetingl 
at  whioh,  at  that  period,  none  but  the  gift- 
ed person,  or  persons  anxious  to  obtaiti  the 
gift,  were  permitted  to  be  present. 

"  Having  obtained  an  introduction,  I  attended ; 
my  jnind  fully  convinced  that  the  power  was  of 
God,  and  prepared,  as  such,  1o  listen  to  the  utter- 
ances. After  one  or  two  brethren  had  lead  and 
prayed,  Mr.  T—  (Taplln)  was  nude  lo  spesk  two 
or  three  words  very  distinctly,  and  with  an  energy 
and  depth  of  tone  which  seemed  to  rae  eiiraorai- 
nary,  and  it  fkll  upon  me  aa  a  aupernatural 
utterance,  which  I  asciibed  lo  the  power  of  (Jod ; 
the  words  were  in  a  tooKUe  I  did  not  understand. 
In  a  few  minu'es  Miss  E.  C.  brolte  out  in  an  utter- 
ance in  English,  which,  as  to  matter  and  maiiinT, 
and  the  influence  it  had  upon  me,  I  at  once  bowed 
to  as  the  uitersDce  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thos* 
who  have  beard  the  powerful  and  commanding 


customed  tone  of  voice,  an  intense  and  riveting 
power  of  exprewion — with  the  declaration  of  a 
cutting  rebuke  to  all  who  were  present,  and  appli- 
cable to  my  own  aisle  of  mind  in  particular — 
would  effect  upon  me,  and  upon  the  others  who 
were  come  tofceiber,  expecting  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the  feeling  of 
swe  and  mvetence  which  this  produced,  I  was 
myself  seized  upon  by  ihe  powerj  and  in  mnch 
9(rugi;ling  against  it,  was  made  to  cry  out,  and 
myself  lo  give  forth  a  confession  of  my  own  sin  in 
Ibe  mailer  for  which  we  were  rebukeil ;  and  afier- 
wsrHs  to  utier  a  prophecy  that  the  measenfttrs  of 
the  I^H-d  afaouid  go  lorlh,  publiahirg  lo  the  enda  of 
ihe  earth  in  the  mighty  power  of  God,  the  teeti- 
mony  of  the  near  coming  of  the  I>ird  Jeens.  The 
rebuke  had  been  lor  not  declaring  ihe  near  comity 
}f  Jesus;nnd  I  wassmitten  in  conscience, having 
nany  limes  refrained  from  speaking  of  it  to  lbs 
people,  under  a  fear  ihey  miiht  slumble  over  it, 
md  be  ofitsaded.*' — Baxter's  NarraUve,  pp.  4,5. 

Speaking  of  a  subsequent  occasion,  he 
(ays. — 

"  Suddenly  the  power  came  down  upon  me,  and 
:  found  myself  lifted  up  in  soul  to  God,  my 
vandering  thoughls  at  once  riveted,  and  calmness 
if  mind  given  me.  By  a  constraint  I  cannot 
lescribe,  I  was  made  to  speak— «t  the  same  lima 
ibrinking  from  utterance,  and  yet  rejoicing  in  it 
The  utterance  was  a  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
lave  mercy  upon  me  and  deliver  me  from  fleahiy 
veakneBS,  and  would  gracioualy  bestow  upon  me 
he  gilia  of  Hia  Spirit,  'the  gift  of  wisdom,  the 
tift  of  knowledge,  the  gift  of  huth,  the  working 
if  miracles,  the  gilts  of  heahng,  the  gift  of  pro- 
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phecy,  the  gih  of  longnes,  and  the  ioterpratation  that  Mi.  T.,  when  in  the  Cotnt  of  Cbanarr,  hi 

of  longiies ;  and  ihal  he  would  open  mj  month  found  the  power  mightilj  apon  him,  bat  new  a 

and  give  me  sirengib  lo  declaie  bia  glory.'    Thii  dialinct  impulse  to  utterance.     Whilst  be  wm 

Jiiayer,  short  almoM  aa  I  have  now  penned  ii,  was  ppeakiog  on  it,  I  waa  made  in  power  to  declue, 

orced  from  me  by  the  conalramt  oF  tbe  power  'There  go  I,  and  thence  lo  the    prison- faooae.' 

which  acted  upon  me ;  and  tbe  utterance  waa  ao  This  was  followed  by  a  prophecy  setting  forth  tbe 

loud,  that  I  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  mouth  td  darkness  of  the  visible  charch,  refemng  to  tbe 

Slop  tbe  Eonnd  ibal  I  might  not  alarm  the  houM.  kinz  aa  tbe  bead  of  the  Charch  of  England,  and 

When  I  had  reached  tbe  last  word  1  havs  written,  to  tne  chancellor  as  the  keeper  of  the  conacieoce 

the  power  died  off  me,  and  1  was  left  juat  as  be-  of  the  king.     That  a  testimony  should  tbat  day  be 

fore,  save  in  amazement  at  what  had  passed,  and  borne  before  him  which  ehoiild  make  tbe  nalioi 

filled,  B8  it  seemed  to  me,  with  thankfulness  to  tremble  at  what  was  coming  to  paw.     Tbat  1  wh 

God  for  His  great  love  so  manifeeied  to  me.  With  to  go  and  bear  ibis  tesiimoii^,  and  for  the  testi. 

the  power  there  came  opon  me  a  strong  conric-  mony  should  be  cast  into  prison.     That  the  abo- 

tion— '  This  is  tbe  Spirit  of  God ;  what  you  are  mjnaiion   of  desolation  would  be  set  np  in  lit 

now  praying  is  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  must,  land,   aad   Satan  sit  in   tbe   high'  plaoes  of  tbe 

therefore  be  the  mind  of  God ;  and  what  yoa  are  Church,  showing  himself  lo  be  God.     That  ibt 

asking,  will  surely  be  given  lo  you.'     This  eon-  world   had   now   the  poeseaaioa    of    the   visibh 

victi on— strong  as  it  was  at  the  moment — was  church,  but  for  the  puntyot  doctrine  of  the  ChuicL 

never  shaken,  until  the  whole  work  fell  lo  pieces,  of  England,  she,  as  the  last  poition  of  tbe  rim)i» 

But  from  that  day  I  acted  in  the  full  aasurance  churth,  bad  been  accounted  holy  bytbe  Lord ;  b* 

that  id  God's  own  good  lime  all  these  gitia  would  she  had  gone  on  in  worldly  cares,  and  was  no* 

bit  bestowed    upon  me."— Aurfer't    NamUivt,  so'provokingtheLord.andby worlilly-mindedneH 

pp.  8, 9.  '  so  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  God  bad  ad 

In  IhU  »„«..  Mr  B^™™-  '^rid^'S'^^^^Sr  Sf",i,S^ 

firmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  other  pro-  keeper  of  the  head  of  this  Church,  and  then  tk 

phets  and  propheteesea,    not  onl^  by  the  abomination  of  desolation  would  be  set  np,  aad 

agreement  of  their  utterance  with  his  own  on  every  man  must  flee  lo  the  mountains.     Mack 

many  oconsions,  but  by  the  voice  of  pro-  waa  added  of  thojudgmenlsofGod  in  themiilata 

phecy  in  them,  pointing  him  out  as  one  of  the  "**  '*"''■    ^h*  P"'*'*^  "l*°  '"^  **"•  overwfaeta- 

chiefest  instruments  of  the  Lord  in  this  new  '"B*    1  P"  <"' !>««.«' a  wlemn  benediction,  « 

di.p»...i„..  T..„,i,„w.  „.!„,„.,  is'-.jrs.arii,  r?i.'  imi 

wtieh  oaomed  immodi.telj  itler  a  most  ,p„k  »  „  u  I  wm V"8.  I  "">  ""•""■I"  »• 

pamfnl  Bceoe,  of  which  a  casual  TiBitOT  was  conslraintof  the  power,  and  shaped  my  wajto 

the  object :  the  court  of  the  chancellor,  lo  bear  the  leatimcaT 

■    •■AslpassedMn,.C.-(oneofihepronhete«e,)  ""fh«h  I  ""cornmsaJed. 
■•  I  took  fer  hand  to  shale  hands  w,ih  Eer,  when       V  ,*" ,'  ""'  "  ""'^  "'  ">""•  lh<>  •^JT 

Ihe  power  cant,  opon  her,  and.  holding  m  hand,  "^  ""i'  ^"^''."i'" j  flojoat  heyood  ei«l«. 

aheiddressedmeWoreJllhicompanTi'S.  ■"»■    M'S"  .' not  1»  a  delra.on  (     P"?!"    " 

nin,,  by  .ening  out  Jeiu.  Christ,  aod  praeeSn,,  ""  =??"''f.  ?'  "A  fiT";  'J  .^''  "^'  "■  "' 

a.5..propb.tolChri.i,iodB!lailhniJ„"hS  "'"."'"I'  wonU  be  (orfai«i  by  such  an  W 

sent  Hf.  sigel.  and  loochsd  nry  lip.  w,th  a  ll.in,  ■"'  S''  "",  ''  '"  ",°     •'  P™P~.'"-  "'«' 

.0.1  not  nrany  d.,,  p.,1 ;  ,h.!  the  word  ol  the  Z?'"  ■"•"',''»»  •'■•^  '""  "J  ™p™oanm«' 

Lord  proceed^  tan.  ifl.p,,  .nd  I  w.,  .  pr„ph,i,  ™'"  "'  "  "«'™"''  "™  •"'"•  "''  "/J'^  "» 

aad  nior,  than  a  prophet. lor  I  shoold  speak  with  ff'        ""•  '?  '^"P™  "' '  b"  copl&eni  ll« 

aoihoriiy ;  Ih.i  I  ™  a  cho„n  .ton,  in  He"  nrpl,  "'  S^T".  '""S""^  "  "  ""?'  <=»d-  ■■  ""^ 

ol  Ihe  Lord ;  bill  warning  ihr  people  not  to  rest  in  "'  '?'?  '?  "'"?  ','  ""^  "'",'"  ''  ""'  """^ 

the  Te,«!l,  lor  thongh  I  w,.  .  chiel  stone,  yet  I  '°','f""5  "",  '°"- '  ^^l"'!'",?'  »  G«d  «>  i, 

was  nol  1».  chid  coiier-stone--i!.art  IWo-  "it"""'  "«"»■•  He  shotild  see  fit     la  Uus 

,i^  P  73  .««'  J  i  OTTO  mind  I  weoi  00,  expecting,  ss  1  eniered  the  cowl 

\    '  of  the  chsncellot,  the  power  would  come  upon  me. 

While  a  personal  belief  in   the   power  sndlrhonld  bemsdetobeartestiinony  befnrehist 

from  which  these  nttorances  proceeded,  was  '  ''"C"  "ot  what  I  was  to  say,  but  suppooed,  dial, 

thus  insinuated  into  the  mind  through  the  a"  on  all  other  occasions,  die  subject  and  uitciauc 

nuttiest  of  all  the  channels  of  miSchiof,  ""'''  '*  "«*"'"  ''!"'■    !"•"..  '  """d.  » 

apiritual  pride,  and  loTC  of  distinction,  faU-  Sl"'"t""?i°°,"'.,,  '  ""i"  i» ''"  ">""  '''°" 

r^        ,-<       '  .       '^""'-"'•ut  lau  tbe  chancellor  for  three  or  four  houta.  momeoia- 

ures  which  muat  we  should  hsYO  thought,  rily  otpeuing  ibc  power  to  come  upon  me,  and  as 

have  removed  the  delusion    at   onoe,  and  the  lime  lengthened,  more  sad  more  petpleied  at 

drawn  attention  to  its  real  character,  were  ils  absence.    I  was  tempted  to  speak  in  my  own 

of  constant  occurrence.     The  following  may  strength  without  the  power;  but  I  judged  this 

Berve  as  a  specimen ;  would  not  be  faithlul  to  the  word  spolcen,  aa  my 

.   .t     ,.     ,.,         .  testimony  would  not  have  (wen  in  the  Spiiit 

"  After  breakfast,  when  simng  Widi  Mr.  Irving,  After  waiting  this  tims,  I  came  out  of  cout.  raa- 

Mr.  P.,  and  a  lew  ulhen,  Mr.  Irvmj  temaiked  riac«l  Ihete  waa  aodiing  lor  ma  K>  a.y. 
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"  The  mental  conflict  was  most  painful  I  ]eft 
the  court  under  the  conviction  I  had  been  deluded. 
If  I  were  deluded,  how  was  it  with  the  others 
who  spoke  in  the  power,  one  of  whom  had  borne 
direct  testimony  to  my  utterance  being  of  God ; 
and  the  others  of  whom  had  received  me,  and 
heard  me,  and  spoken  in  power  with  me,  as  one 
of  them?  Here,  however,  I  failed;  I  adjudged 
myself  deceived,  but  i  had  not  sufficient  proof,  as 
I  thought,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  I  thought 
1  had  stumbled,  but  I  dared  not  condemn  them.  I 
went  at  once  to  Mr.  Irving,  who,  anxious  as  to  the 
issue  of  my  mission,  welcomed  me  as  delivered 
from  prison.  I  said  to  him,  *  We  are  snared — we 
are  deceiv^ed  ;  1  had  no  message  before  the  chan- 
cellor.' He  inquired  particulars,  but  could  give  no 
solution.  He  said,  *  We  must  wait.  You  cer- 
tainly have  received  the  gift ;  and  the  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.*  We  set 
ourselves  to  search  whether  in  anything  I  had 
mistaken  the  directions  of  the  power,  but  could  not 
discover  it.  I  observed  to  him,  *  If  the  work  in 
me  is  of  the  enemy,  what  will  you  say  of  the  rest 
who  have  so  joined  me,  and  borne  witness  of  me  ?* 
'  True,'  said  hct '  but  their*s  has  been  tried  in  every 
way.'    He  then  mentioned  the  trials 

*'  Deeply  was  I  trotkbled  and  perplexed,  and 
much  was  I  humbled  before  God.  But  my  eyes 
not  being  opened  fully  to  see  that  the  whole  work 
must  stand  or  fall  together;  and  not  being  instruct- 
ed, as  I  have  since  most  painfully  been,  of  the 
subtlety  and  cunning  craftiness  of  the  enemy ;  my 
prayers  were  yet  made  in  a  confidence  that  a  work 
of  God  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  my  doubts 
were  of  my  oWn  individual  gift.  In  the  morning 
I  attended  the  prayer-meeting,  though  so  much 
burthened  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift  up  my  heart 
among  thern.  An  utterance  came  from  Miss  £. 
C. ;  *  It  is  discernment — it  is  discernment  ye  lack; 
seek  ye  for  it — seek  ye  for  it:'  and  going  on  in 
the  same  strain,  setting  forth  the  love  and  faithful- 
ness of  God.  I  believe  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
issue  of  the  visit  to  the  chancellor  ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  message  impressed  me  as  though  it 
applied  to  my  case,  and  I  was  led  to  think  lack  of 
discernment  would  be  found  to  have  occasioned 
my  stumbling.  However,  my  heaviness  was  not 
removed  until  after  the  meeting,  when,  at  break- 
fast, the  subject  was  alluded  to  and  the  text  in 
Jeremiah  was  quoted — where  it  is  said,  *  Thou 
hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived.  Then  said 
I,  I  will  not  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord  any  rtiore ; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  unto  me  as  a  fire  in 
my  bones.'  When  I  had  read  this,  and  was  think- 
ing upon  it.  thepower  came  upon  me, and  I  was 
made  to  say,  *  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  as  fire,  and 
if  ye,  p  vessel !  who  speak,  refuse  to  obey  the 
word,  ye  shall  utterly  perish— ye  have  obeyed  the 
word  of  the  Lord — ye  went  to  the  place  of  testi- 
mony— the  Spirit  was  quenched  before  the  con- 
science of  the  King — ye,  a  spiritual  minister,  have 
borne  witness  there ;  and  were  ye  not  cast  into 
prison?  has  not  the  dark  dungeon  been  your 
]^rison-house  since  ye  came  from  the  place  of  tes- 
timony? Ye  lack  discernment: — ye  must  read 
the  word  spiritually — the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation is  set  up — the  Spirit  of  God  lis  quenched^  in 


all  the  churches  of  the  land ;  and  now  the  mysti- 
cal Man  of  Sin  is  enthroned,  and  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God. — 
Then  followed  a  command  to  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains— to  come  out  of  Babylon  and  be  separate ; 
and  much  more  concerning  the  Lord's  work  and 
the  duty  of  his  people. — This  acted  like  electricity. 
I  thought,  and  those  who  had  heard  the  message 
of  the  former  morning  thought  with  me,  that  it  read 
spiritually,  in  which  way  I  ought  to  have  read  it» 
the  message  concerning  the  chancellor  had  been 
fulfilled  hv  my  silent  testimony,  and  my  subse- 
quent darkness  and  bondage.  My  satisfaction 
was  complete;  the  explanation  seemed  then  to  roe 
quite  satisfactory ;  .though  now,  I  confess,  it 
seems  to  me  but  a  deep  subtlety  for  explaining 
away  a  manifest  failure  of  the  word." — Baxters 
Nanative^  pp.  24—28. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  shallow  a 
subterfuge  should  have  availed  to  silence 
the  doabts  of  a  rational  mind ;  nor  can  it 
be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than 
that  assigned  by  Mr.  Baxter  himself,  name- 
ly, ^'  that  if  we  put  ourselves  under  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  by  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits,"  the  result  is,  that  ^^  our 
eyes  are  blinded,  and  our  minds  darkened 
by  him,  until  wo*aroboth  blind  and  foolish 
beyond  belief. "  Another  and  most  startling 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  delusion  is 
thus  related : — 

'*  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  scene  occurred 
which  bafiles  all  decicription,  and  on  which,  when- 
ever I  now  think,  the  deepest  feeling^s  of  horror 
and  shame  creep  over  me.  Mrs.  C.  was  made» 
after  our  exposition  was  concluded,  to  cry  out  in 
a  most  piercine  utterance,  that  there  was  someone 
in  the  midst  of  us  who  was  provoking  the  Lord 
by  jealousy,  envy,  and  hard  tnoushts  of  His  ser- 
vants the  prophets.  Regarding  this,  as  we  all  did, 
as  the  Spirit  of  God,  every  one  was  cast  back  in 
examination  of  his  own  thoughts;  and,  as  the 
gift  of  prophecy  was  a  general  object  of  desire, 
many  tender  consciences  converted  their  admira- 
tion of,  and  longing  after,  the  gift,  into  an  envy 
and  provocation.  A  feeling  of  dismay  seemed  to 
run  through  the  company,  but  no  one  answered. 
The  accusation  was  reiterated,  with  a  demand  that 
the  person  should  step  forward,  and  confess. 
Many  present,  one  after  another,  came  forward, 
and,  confessing  some  sin,  inquired  if  they  were  any 
of  them  the  culprit  None  of  these,  however, 
were  recognized  as  such.  The  cry  again  went 
forth,  and  my  voice  was  mingled  with  Mrs.  C.'s, 
declaring  the  person  who  was  meant  was  consd- 
ons  of  it.  The  agony  expressed  on  many  counte- 
nances was  intense ;  one  man  was  so  overcome, 
that  his  head  fell  on  the  chair,  as  though  he  were 
paralyzed,  uttering  an  unnatural  moaning  «ry, 
which  showed  the  intensity  of  his  mental  agony, 
I  was  made  in  power  to  pray  the  Lord  to  discover 
the  oflbnder,  and  ease  the  consciences  of  His  chil- 
dren. But  after  some  time  spent  in  this  state. 
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in^  the  person  was  not  fband,  w«  prepared  to  gi 
bome.'—Baxtti't  Narrative,  pp.  72,  73. 

Then  followed  the  scene  already  refeiret 
to,  in  which  Mr.  Baxter  was  aoknowledget 
by  the  prophetesH  who  had  firat  givei 
utterance  to  the  denanciatioD,  as  "  a  ohie 
rtone,"  tbongh  "  not  the  chief  comer 
atone."  After  relating  the  substance  o 
her  prophecy  conceroiDg  him,  Mr.  Baztei 
thus  reBumea  the  Darrative  of  the  circum 
stances  connected  with  the  denunciation. 

"  Wben  the  had  concluded,  I  turned  round  Ii 
Mr.  Irving,  intending  to  ask  ail  present  lo  knee 
down  10  pray,  when  Mr,  Irving,  ailKnlly  poinlei 
lo  a  person  wtio  siootl  by,  and  looking  to  him  , 
Mw  a  power  reeling  upon  him,  and  he  etrugglinf 
lo  Eire  nllerance.  1  paused,  and  when  utleranci 
broke  from  him,  inMead  of  ariiculaie  words,  no- 
thing bat  muttering  Followed,  and  with  ibiaanei 
preaaion  of  countenance  most  revolting.  Liflinf 
np  a  prayer  to  God  to  judge  His  own  cauw,  ant 
preserve  us  from  judging  unjustly  of  a  brother 
almost  al  the  same  moment  an  utterance  brnkt 
from  Mrs.  C,  and  from  myself;  'It  is  an  evi 
Spirit.'  A  thrill  of  horror  pacsed  through  the  com 
pmf,  and  p:eeenlly  an  iilteiance  came  from  Mra 
C. — '  Elebuke  Ihe  unclean  spiiil,  and  commant 
bim  lo  enter  no  more  into  him.'  The  power  cam* 
upon  me,  and  1  said. '  In  Ihe  name  ol  Jesuf,  I  aJ. 
jure  thee,  thou  font  spirit,  to  corns  out  of  ihe  man, 
and  enter  no  more  into  bim.'  The  man,  however 
continued  muttering  and  speaking  nonsense.  Agiain 
the  command  came  from  Mrs.  C.,  and  ihe  powei 
apon  me,  and  I   used  Ihe  same  words  over  him 

again.      I^dy  — -,    wbo  was  present,    and 

had  before  once  or  twice  spoken  in  the  power, 
under  an  impulse  of  the  power,  rose  up,  and 
Stretching  her  bands  towards  me,  cried  out  in  pow- 
er, ■  Greater  is  be  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  ie 
in  the  worlds  and  repeatine  I h la  several  limes, 
sank  down  on  the  floor.  We  all  paused.  The 
muttering  and  disgusiinj  utterances  continued. 
Mr.  Irving suggi-sted, 'This  kind  goeth  not  forth 
but  with  prayer  and  fasting.'  We  were,  however, 
confounded,  and  Ihe  only  explication  I  could  sug- 
Kcst,  wa",  that  the  word  of  God  had  gone  forih  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  we  must  real 
in  failh,  thai  in  due  lime  the  effect  would  follow, 
and  Ihe  man  be  delivered," — Baxter's  A'arralive, 
p.  74. 

A  canons  contrast  to  this  abortive  exor- 
cism is  furnished  by  a  case  of  succeasfal 
exorctsm  used  against  this  "  power ''  itself, 
which,  tbongh  not  connected  with  Mr. 
Baxter's  personal  narrative,  is  yet  related 
by  bim,  as  throwing  great  light  upon  the 
Whole  subject. 

"In  the  latter  end  of  Ihe  past  year  [i.  e.  1S3!], 
two  children  of  a  pious  and  exemplary  clergyman 
in  Gloucestershire,  had  been  made  to  speak  by  a 
■npemaloial  power.    They  were  Iwins,  a  boy  and 


dren  in  whom  nothing  of  a  religious  tiini 
remarked.    Their  parents  were,  unforinnaldy,  U 

to  seek  after  the  manifestations,  believing  them  to  be 
of  Ihe  Spirit  of  God.  From  the  time  the  mooibi 
of  the  children  were  opened,  their  conduct  seemed 
so  much  changed,  that  they  app>^red  most  teligicai 
and  devoted  children.  Their  utterance  was  rnori 
astounding;  begjnningintbe setting  fortb  of  Jtsoi, 
and  calling  to  self-abwment  before  Hi8CrDn;iod 
proceeding  with  such  recital  of  Scripture,  andnd 
power  olaigument  and  exhorlalion,  as  m^t  be 
said  to  surpaM  many  able  ministers,  and  ceilaiiilf 
quite  out  of  Ihe  compass  of  ctiildren  of  their  ip 
and  understanding.  Havirtg,  by  thia  demoorin- 
lion  of  [Mwec,  of  Irulh  and  holiness,  gained  tb 
confidence  of  Ibeit  parents  and  friends,  Ihey  wen 
carried  on  to  deliver  prophecies  of  things  wbid 
were  coming  to  pass — then  utterine  commands  ID 
their  jiaients  and  friends,  and  sending  ihem  bm 
and  there — denouncing  Ihe  judgments  of  God  opca 
ihe  church  and  world,  and  seUiHg  a  ilay  for  a  tur 
licular  manifestation  of  judgmenL — Sborlly  Ibisp 
were  spoken  by  (hem  wbicb  seemed  to  tbo; 
parents  contrary  lo  Scripture,  and  they  win 
slarded  by  an  utlervnce  fotbiddins  to  marry.  Tb 
was  so  plainly  the  work  of  a  laise  spirit,  tlis 
Ibeir  patents  and  friends  were  greatly  distrenc^r 
md,  though  much  awed  by  the  influence  vbid 
Ihe  powei  had  obtained  orer  them,  ihey  rtrnen- 
tiered  they  had  fo^iien  ihe  command,  'Tiytk 
tpiritsj'  and  they  wished  to  try  the  spirit  in  lit 
:hildren  by  the  &riplure  test.  They  accardiBflT 
^led  the  boy,  and  lold  him  their  doubts,  aiid  itai 
:hey  must  try  the  spirit.  The  boy  seemed  to  it 
nuch  wrought  upon  by  the  power,  and  in  then- 
^emalural  utterance  said, '  Ye  may  try  Ihe  spitiS 
n  men,  hut  ye  may  not  try  Ihe  sprits  in  cbildM. 
I'e  will  surely  be  punished."  They,  howem, 
•ersiated ;  though  the  father  was  so  much  se- 
ated, as  not  to  be  able  to  do  it ;  yet  the  curate  td- 
Iresaed  ibe  spirit  in  the  child,  and  demanded,  ii 
he  words  of  Scripture,  a  confession  ihat  Chri* 
vas  come  in  Ibe  flesh.  Paleness  and  aeiiaiion  la- 
:renBed  over  tbe child,  till  an  utterance  broke  fnn 
lim,  '  1  will  never  confess  k.'  They  were  that 
lallitfied  that  it  was  an  evil  power  wbicb  spotcii 
lim,  and  the  curate  went  on  to  say,  '  I  commaod 
bee,  thou  false  spirit,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  » 
:o me  out  of  the  child.'  As  the  child  afteiwinii 
leectibed  his  feelings,  he  fellas  though  a  coldncji 
vere  removed  from  his  bean,  and  passed  BWif 
totn  bim.  Tbey  lold  the  child,  if  be  felt  tbe  pof- 
rr  coming  on  him  again,  to  resist  it,  and  sevenl 
imea  he  did  so.  Once,  some  lime  afterwards,  f ma 
lismisIakiDgeomething  his  parents  had  said  tobia, 
o  be  a  direciion  to  yield  lo  tbe  power_,  if  ji  sbooU 
Lgain  come  on  bim,  be  did  yield  to  il,  and  spoke 
lupernalurally  as  before ;  but  being  corrected,  tuL 
henceforth  resisting  Ibe  power  whenever  il  caox 
ipon  bim,  be  was  entirely  freed  from  iL  Thisnar- 
alive,  which  I  first  saw  in  prini,  has  been  cob- 
irmed  to  me  by  one  wbo  was  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
less of  Ihe  whole.  IF  any  one  should  be  inclined 
D  doubt  whether  any  supernatural  agency  bai 
«en  manifested  in  Ihe  adults,  and  should  be  M 
D  ihinic  cxcilenMnl,  coupled  with  a  fervid  imagi- 
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nation,  is  iuffident  to  account  for  alt  thai  bu  t 
cu[ied  in  then  ;  ha  will  yel  be  eompellcd  lo  i 
knowled^,  Ibat  in  Ibu;  cbildten,  al  least,  neirli 
etcitemeni  nor  imaginilion  can  account  for  il."' 
BaxUr'*  Narrative,  pp.  97,  98. 

To  Mr.  Baxter's  voucher  for  the  tnith 
this  story,  on  the  evidence  of  an  eyo  and  e 
witness,  we  can  add  our  own  teatimonj 
having  had  the  whole  transaction,  wi 
0ianj  more  circamstances  of  detail,  comm' 
nicated  to  us  hj  a  clergyman  who  was  pe 
Bonally  acquainted  with  both  the  father 
the  ohildreD,  and  with  his  curate,  and  hi 
received  his  information  frojn  their  oi 
lipB. 

From  these  illnatrations  of  the  oharaot 
of  the  supernatural  power  by  which  the  I 
TiDgite  seot  is  held  captive,  we  now  turn 
those  particular  points  which  led  Mr.  Ba 
ter  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  wo: 
was  of  Satan,  and  which  are  at  the  Ban 
time  of  considerable  importance  in  dctc 
mining  the  present  character  and  positii 
of  the  sect.  These  points  refer  partly 
doctrine  and  partly  to  Church  order  ; 
both  which  considerable  innovation  we 
brought  in  under  the  inDuenoe  of  "  the  utte 
an«s."  With  regard  to  doctrine,  the  pri 
oipal  point  is  the  erroneous  view  taken  I 
Mr.  Irving  of  the  flesh  of  our  blessed  Ler 
B  view  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  shoi 
that  the  spirit  from  which  these  ntteranc 
proceed,  is  not  of  God.  The  nature 
the  error  itself,  and  the  extent  to  whii 
the  character  of  the  atteraneo,  and  cons 
qnently  that  of  the  whole  sect,  are  involvi 
in  it,  will  be  best  gathered  from  Mr.  Ba 
ter's  account  of  what  took  placo  bctwei 
lum  and  Mr.  Irving  on  the  eobject.  M 
Baxter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  con 
try,  had,  it  seems,  had  his  doubts  as  to  M 
Irving's  soundness,  in  coosequeooe  of  whii 
he  was  moved  to  write  to  him  "  in  power 
Before  Mr.  Irving  had  time  to  answor,  iVI 
Baxter  had  two  passages  in  Mr.  Irving 
book  on  tho  Human  Nature  of  Christ  poin 
ed  out  to  him  by  a  clergyman,  a  friend 
his,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  ae  to  wh: 
Mr.  Irvinz  really  taught.  The  passag 
were  as  follows : 

"  And  in  Ibe  face  of  all  these  certaiatien,  H 
nan  will  say  Ihal  bis  (Cbrist's)  fleah  was  nil  li 
fill  fleik  01  our'j  If,  with  the  lame  tUspotilions  ai 
pToptaaitM,  and  wants,  and  afflictions,  tben  1  sa 
Q<xi  hath  ttnt  that  man  strong  dilution  that  . 
Aouid  Mint  a  tit.''  (■'  Human  Nature,  &c., 
23.")— BaxWr"!  A'arfoiire,  p.  101, 

"  Now  if  there  bad  not  been  in  Christ'a  natii 
appttita,  itmbition),  and  mritwd  darktnint 
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w,  1  ask,  could  the  devil  have  addrested  these 
'eral  temptations  lo  bis  will  f"  ("  Human  Na- 
e,  p.  24.") — Baitet's  Namttivt,  p.  101. 

Tbo  reading  of  these  paaaages  drew  from 
r.  Baxter,  in  tbe  presence  of  bis  friend> 
an  utterance  in  power*'  to  this  efibcU 
He  has  erred,  he  has  erred."  Confirmed 
this  uttersincc  in  his^wn  view  of  the 
lincBs  of  Christ'a  human  nature,  Mr.  Baxr 
-,  after  some  further  investigation  of  Mr. ' 
'ing'B  writings,  which  discovered  to  him 
)  further  nDBonndnesB  in  regard  to  the  ho- 
less  of  believerB,  addressed  to  Mr.  Irving 
woond  letter. 

*  In  much  beaviuesa,  I  sat  down  to  write  to 

r.  Irving,  s1alin|;  fully  bis  error  in  couceiving 
I  law  of  ain  to  be  in  the  flesh  of  Jesos  j  onu 
ting  alM  what  I  conceived  to  be  iba  tmtb  coq- 
nin|(  our  holiness.  That  aa  by  failh  accepted 
Christ  and  clothed  in  bis  righleousness,  so  wa 
!  in  the  aight  of  the  Father  holy  and  wiibool 
ime.  But  whilst  in  Ibe  flesh,  the  law  of  ain  n- 
tins  even  in  them  who  are  regenerate,  and  tbe 
ih  lustath  against  the  SpiriL  And  though  our 
iric  ana  aim  should  be,  to  'be  perfect  even  ■■ 
r  Father  is  perfect ;'  yet  that  we  all  come  short 
perfect  ho'ineas  in  the  Seab,  and  aie  unprofit- 
le  servanlB.  As  Mr.  Irving  reganled  ne  oealin- 
to  Ibe  apostolic  office,  and  set  for  the  in- 
iiclion  of  his  Church,  I  bad  great  conSdeote 
It  he  would  receive  this,  and  would  be  led  to 
ract  and  abandon  bis  errors,  and  thus  remove  a 
at  atumb ling-block  from  his  door.'' — Baxta'* 
\rrativt,  p.  102, 

The  result  was,  after  a  few  days,  a  letter 
im  Mr.  Irving,  which  Mr.  Baxter  si'Bi  in 
11,  on  tho  ground  that  it  was  mainly  ia- 
omental  in  opening  his  eyes  to  the  delti- 
in  by  which  be  and  others  were  boaadi 
d  which,  as  an  authentic  document,  not 
ly  of  tbo  tenets  of  the  sect,  but  of  the 
:l  that  tbe  alleged  inspiration  of  the  aeot 
ars  testimony  to  those  tenets,  we  think  It 
eful  to  place  permanently  on  record: 

"  Lonilon,  21i(  April.  1832. 
"  My  dear  Braihf  i, — Read  this  letter  with  yoar 
iooGod— We  have  great  need,  eapecially  the 
ritual  amongat  as,  to  walk  humbly  with  the 
rd.  Your  lirat  letter,  containing  the  utterance  of 
:  Spirit,  without  any  exprcMion  of  bis  intention 
sending  it  to  nre,  let!  me  very  deeply  to  pondar 
:  subject  of  our  Liiid's  flesh,  and  to  cry  upon  lb* 
nl  lo  examiuB  ine;  and  lo  the  aome  exeiciie  ol 
it  had  I  been  drawn  by  the  utterance  of  the  3p^ 
and  the  experience  of  the  spirit ual  of  my  flock 
theae  days  pasL  These  things  put  me  into  aflt 
idilion  (or  receiving  the  full  impteseioo  of  yov 
I  letter,  which  arrived  last  night,  after  I  hod 
ached  a  sermon  on  the  Holv  Generation  of  the 
ish  of  ChtiM.    Tbia  I  had  done,  in  ordn  to  e>- 
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praas  aoew,  befoK  my  people,  wiih  all  caution  and  bybriniin^  yonro' 

conaiJeralion,  what  I  firmly  belieyelo  be  ihe  truth  I  ritual  things — thai  (rulh  ii.   ..__                   ,        , 

and  lo  Euanl  item  against  the  eSect  of  any  rasti  law  nf  Gad  in  the  heart,  nronght  in   db  Ibe  folfl- 

and  unguarded  ei|iressiaiiB  which   I  might  at  an}  menial  the   righleousneu  of   the    law  iball  on 

tiniG  have  used.    All  night  long,  my  aou I,  sleeping  members;  and  Ihal  union  with  Jesua  brought  inio 

and  waking,  was  exereieeJ  upon    the   subject  ol  us  the  holines*  ol  iesus  in  body,  Boui,  ■nd  tfi- 

your  last  leller.    And  it  being  wonderfully  ordereil  lil— thai  the  Lord  would  have  a  chureb  upon  tin 

in  God's  providence,  that  Mis.  C   should  be  in  earth,  holya»Heisboly;  the  lighi  of  the  worldai 

town   for  a  day  oj   two;  and   that  MIm  E.  C,  He  is  the  light  of  the  world — that  some  had  aoorbl 

though  desirous  to  go  home  before  breakfast,  wai  lo  brinp  thia  about  in  the  Beeh — that  you  had  bia 

BO  burdened  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  i  Iheae  Iwo  pro-  snared  in  the  oppoMte  extreme  of  deoying  il  alia- 

phetfsses  of  the  Lord,  who  have  been  His  moulh  i>e'l>er,  aod   makine  a  distinction  between  Chritfi 

of  wisdom  and  nf  warning  LO  meand  my  churrb  in  holiness  nnd  thai  of   His  Church — that  you  mot 

all  perpleiilies;  I  callo!  along  with  my  wife,  wbc  be  informed  of  it,  becauw  Ihia  it  was  which  wa 

bair.-aJ  yourletlerand  read  il  lo  oie,  and  havinf  pre  renting  the  work  of  the  Lord.      There  w»a  i 

spead  the  whole  matter  before  the  l/)rd,  and  twiu  third-  utterance  through   Miaa   E.  C  to  teach  m 

besought  His  presence,  we  proceeded  to  read  youi  that  Satan  sought  lo  overlhTOw  my  confiilenee  ia 

letters  in  order. — Upon  your  first  leller.  there  wai  the  truth,  and  to  bring  me  into  a  enare,  but  that  I 

no  utterance  of  the  Spirit,  nor  expreesion  ol  anj  was  called  upon  lo  majnlaio  it  now  more  iiat] 

kind  amongst  us,  but  that  oi  assent.     When  wi  than  erei. 

had  read  the  two  first  pagpsof  the  second,  whereir  "There  were  no  mor«  ntteraaces ;  but  whra«t 
yon  reason  upon  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  '  He  hai  came  to  that  part  of  your  tetter  where  you  laf, 
erred,  he  has  erred,"  given  lo  vou  upon  Iwo  sen  •  Concerning  the  vewela  by  whom  He  FpcalLS,yM 
tences  ol  my  book;  and  bring  forward  j'oii  have  (eaifully  provoked  Htm,  and  iheyaieindj 
\iews  of  out  Lord's  flesh,  and  of  the  believer's  ho  to  burst  asunder  uniler  your  hande.'*  There  wa 
liness,  in  contrs-dislinciion  from  mine — we  paus  great  indignation  fell  by  both  the  vessela  ot  Ik 
ed ;  and  seeing  there  was  so  manifeet  a  discrepan  Lord  present,  and  great  aenie  of  iniuetice  hit  k 
ev  between  us,  1  solemnly  besought  the  Lord  tha  myself.  For,  oh  I  dear  brother,  I  nave  done  all 
Bs  would  speak  Hiaown  mind  in  Ihe  matter.  In  things  to  know  end  follow  the  mind  of  the  Lord  is 
Btantl^the  Spirit  came  upon  Miss  E  C.Bndafle  respect  of  them.  Il  was  indeed  said, I  think  intb 
speaking  in  a  very  grieved  lone  and  spirit  in  [  Spirit,  that  this  inyoa  waathe  same  Spiritof 'tbc 
tongue,  she  n'BS  made  tndeclare  many  words  whici  accuser  of  the  brethren,'  which  halh  manifda^ 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  attempt  to  repeat,  see  itself  lately  amongst  us  In  one  of  Ihe  gifted  penai 
ing  Ihe  Spirit  halh  discountenanced  such  attempts  who  spoke  evil  ol  me  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  congnti- 
But  the  substance  was  most  precisely  this — tba  tion.  Bultbe  Lord  haih  showed  faim  thai  Ihotfni: 
you  had  been  snared  by  departing  from  Ihe  wore  was  with  power,  Ibe  power  was  aol  troin  God  IM 
and  the  testimony — that  I  bad  maintained  ihe  Irulb  from  Satan.towhom,  by  hard  aod  unjust  thowka 
and  Ihe  Lord  was  well  pleased  with  meforit—  of  me,  be  had  opened  the  door.  Ah  I  dear  on- 
that  I  mast  not  flinch  now,  but  be  more  bold  for  ii  tber,  you  have  surely  been  much  aTer»«en  in  not 
than  heretofore — that  He  had  honored  me  for  it,  way  orother— seatch  itouL  The  thing  you spob 
and  I  must  not  draw  back — Ihal  in  sonie  words  1  of  F.  and  Miss  H.,  was  not  ol  God.  I  fear,  u^ 
bad  erted,  and  Ihat  the  word  of  the  Spirit  by  you  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  you  have  ml 
was  Iherelote  true, — and  that  if  1  waited  upon  the  iliscriminated  duly,  what  ia  of  God  and  whal '» 
Loid,  He  would  show  them  me  by  His  Spirit,  bul  not  of  Him  ;  and  that  sin  in  this  matter,  undiii- 
Ihalhe  had  forgiven  It  because  He  knew  that  my  cerned  and  unconfessed,  halh  brought  on  gteaH 
heart  was  right  towards  Him — thai  I  had  mnin-  falls,  as  we  have  seen  amongst  ODrBelvr<>;  aW 
(ained  the  truth  and  must  not  drdw  back  from  ihni  now  you  are  brought  to  oppose  Ifaat  very  to 
maintaining  it.  Thereupon  we  kr>ell  down,  attd  Irine  which  alone  can  bring  ihe  church  lo  be  BWil 
having  confessed  my  sin,  and  thanked  Him  for  Hi^  lor  bei  bridegroom  : — that  as  He  was  holy  in  tht 
mercy,  I  proceeded  lo  entieat  him  for  you,  that  you  flesh,  so  are  we,  through  the  grace  of  regenen- 
might  be  delivered  from  the  snare  in  which  you  lion,  broujiht  lo  be  holy — planted  in  a  holy  staad- 
were  taken  concerning  the  flesh  of  Christ  ajid  the  ing— the  flesh  dead  la  ein,  as  Mis  flesh  was  deal 
holiness  of  the  believer.  This  done,  I  goughno  lo  ein — and  that  by  the  baptism  of  the  Hoi; 
recover  and  recount  the  sabstance  of  the  utterance  Shost  we  are  brought  into  Ibe  fellowship  of  Ha 
aa  above  given,  Ihal  bylhcir  helpl  might  report  it  power  and  fulness,  to  do  the  works  which  Heako 
to  you  exactly.  My  wife  was  mentioning  a  doubt,  Jid,  and  greater  works  than  Ihese. 
whether  it  ehould  not  simply  be  left  to  the  Lord,  •'  When  we  came  to  that  passage  of  your  letlR 
and  not  dealt  with  in  the  understanding  at  all ;  Bee-  where  you  censure  as  'fearfully  erroneons'  i 
iog  that  in  your  letter  you  had  gone  astray  by  com- 
menting in  your  oivn  understanding  oa  the  words  *  This  Mr.  Baxter  eiplaios  in  a  note,  by  nttinf 
of  Ibe  Spirit, '  He  hath  erred,"  aa  applicable  to  two  l'"'  'he  passa^  "  was  written  under  the  dicUiice 
•enlencesof  my  book,  and  applied  them  to  my  'flhe  power;  and  the  impression  on  mymind  wa^ 
whole  doctrine,  which  the  Spirit  bad  jusl  declared  *""  ''^  '''''. '°°.  ""i'^''  ''°no'*a  ™e  and  the  other  pn- 
10  be  ■  the  truth.'  that '  must  be  maintaTned :'  when  ?"?  "1J.^'^^H";h^^l''i,f™^t^^'"f,  did>o|.proi 
fe.  -  ,  .  .  .  ,  jou.  tie,  ana  tJiose  with  nim,  evidentjv  read  k  w 
Mrs.  C.  was  made  to  speak  in  n  tongue  wilh  great  hough  1  accused  him  of  behaVing  ill  tow^  « 
authority  and  strength,  and  immediately  after  in  )r  moreorthaspeakei*.  ThevcryopiMMiiBofwW 
BoglMti,  lo  the  sfiKi,  Ihal  you  bad  atumbled  greatly  ;  ioiended.-                                   -ri— «»  « 
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passage  in  the  Daj  of  PentecoBt,*  we  were  aJl 
made  to  feel  that  you  were  forgetting  what  you 
yourself  had  been  made  to  utter  so  abundantly 
concfrmng  the  baptism  with  fire  and  the  spiritual 
ministry. 

**  I  have  read  this  to  my  wife,  and  Mrs.  C,  and 
Miss  K  C.t  and  they  say  it  is  a  full  and  exact  ac- 
count 

*'  And  now,  upon  the  whole,  my  well-beloved 
brother  and  prophet  of  the  Jxird,  I  ^ive  you  coud- 
sel  to  search  and  prove  what  it  is  (hat  sits  so 
heavy  upon  your  conscience,  for  the  Lord  will 
surely  reveal  it.  Concerning  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
we  will  discourse  when  we  meet  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  no  better  than  other  flesh,  as  to  its 
passive  qualities  or  properties,  as  a  creature  thing. 
But  that  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  Son  of 
man  in  it,  believini^  in  the  Father,  did  for  His  obe- 
dience to  become  Son  of  man,  receive  such  a  mea- 
sure of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  sufficed  to  resist  its 
own  proclivity  to  the  world  and  to  Satan,  and  to 
make  it  obedient  unto  God  in  all  things :  which 
measure  of  the  Spirit  He  received  io  his  i^enera- 
tion,  and  so  bad  holy  flesh ;  and  by  exercise  of 
the  same  faith,  He  kept  His  vineyard  holy,  and 
presented  it  holy  to  the  great  Husbandman.  Re- 
generation, through  faith,  sealed  in  baptism,  doth 
give  to  us  the  same  measure  of  the  Spirit  to  do  the 
same  work  of  makins:  our  flesh  the  holy  thing, 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  holy — wherefore  we  have  the  name,  *  saints,' 
or  *  holy  ones,*  '  sons  of  God,'  as  He  received  , 
those  names  in  virtue  of  bis  generation  of  the; 
Holy  Ghost.  If  we  were  to  meet,  1  think  we , 
would  not  find  much  difference  of  mind  as  to  the 
flesh  of  Christ.  But  as  to  vour  view  of  holiness, 
it  is  the  very  deepest,  ana  darkest,  and  subtlest 
snare  of  the  enemy.  If  you  understood  tho- 
roughly the  one  subject,  you  would  understand'] 
thoroughly  the  other.  I  say  not  that  Christ  had  the  \ 
motions  of  the  flesh,  but  that  the  law  of  the  flesh 
was  there  all  present :  but  that  whereas  in  us  it 
is  set  on  fire  by  an  evil  life,  in  Him  it  was,  by  a 
holy  life,  put  down,  and  His  flesh  brought  to  be  a 
holy  altar,  whereon  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  for 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  bumt-ofKirings 
of  sorrow,  and  confession,  and  penitence  for  others, 
might  ever  be  offered  up.  And  thus  ought  we  to 
be,  and  shall  be,  when  the  flesh  becometh  the 
sackcloth  covering.! 

«  "  This  passacre,"  says  Mr.  Baxter,  in  a  note, 
"is  the  one  (p.  39)  in  which  be  aseerts, '  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  bring  to  every  b«liever  the 

Sresence  01  the  Father,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
rhost,  according  to  that  measure,  at  the  least,  in 
which  Christ,  during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  pos- 
sessed the  same.*  I  had  myself  received  what  tney 
all  held  to  be  ihe  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
could  therefore  testify  practically  as  well  as.  doo- 
trinally." 

t  This  Mr.  Baxter  explains  to  be  an  **  allusion  to 
Rev.  xi.,  *vhere  the  sackcloth  covering  of  the  wit- 
nesses is  spoken  of.  Mrs.  C.  had  been  made  to 
prophesy  that  the  baptism  by  fire  would  bum  out 
the  carnal  mind,  and  our  flesh  woufd  then  become 
a  sackcloth  covering,  the  clothing  ot  the  witnesses, 
and  this  is  iri^t  Mr.  Irving  was  looking  forward 
to," 


■<  Oh  !  brother,  I  have  had  many  trials,  but  the 
Lord  hath  sustained  me,  and  I. dwell  before  Him 
in  peace  of  soul,  though  in  much  sorrow,  because 
of  the  condition  of  His  Church.  I  shall  be  glad 
when  we  meet  But,  oh  !  [  beseech  you,  lay  to 
heait  the  words  which  have  been  spoken  by  the 
Spirit,  and  doubt  any  words  which  may  be 
spoken  in  you  contrary  thereto.  For  thougti  an 
angel  fiom  heaven  should  come  to  mcjestifying 
to  your  views  of  holiness,  I  would  not  receive 
him. 

**  Do  yon  hold  correspondence  with  any  of  my 
flock,  that  you  should  s|)eak  so  positively,  yet  so 
unjnMly,  concerning  my  treatment  of  the  spiritnal 
persons?  or  is  there  some  meaning  couched  under 
it  which  J  do  not  understand  ?  Lid  the  Spirit  say 
so  in  you  ?  If  so,  doubt  that  spirit ;  for  ««riainly 
it  is  not  true,  they  themselves  being  witnesees. 

"  Fare  you  well.  May  the  Lord  have  you  in 
His  holy  keeping.    Amen. 

«*  Your  faithful  brother, 

'*  Edwd.  Irving.* 

{Baxter's  Narrative,  pp.  103-108.) 

This  letter,  Mr.  Baxter  says,  was  '^a 
great  blow"  to  him  ;  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably a  great  blow  to  the  character  of  the 
whole  work.  While  in  reference  to  the 
utterance,  '^  He  has  erred,  he  has  erred,'' 
the  utterance  of  *'  the  prophetesses"  ac- 
knowledged that  ^^  the  word  of  the  Soirit 
by  Mr.  Baxter  was  true,"  the  same  utter- 
ance virtually  cancelled  the  admission  so 
extorted,  by  the  mberable  subterfuge  of 
censuring  Mr.  Baxter  for  ^^  commenting  in 
his  own  understanding  on  the  words  of  the 
Spirit,"  and  by  the  re-asscrtion  of  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  Mr.  Irving's  doctrine  on 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  the  distino- 
tive  truth  to  be  brought  out  by  this  new 
'^  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.''  There  is 
ni>  need,  in  order  to  establish  the  fearfully 
erroneous  character  of  that  doctrine,  to  in- 
sist upon  the  two  passages  admitted  bj 
^^  the  utt^ance"  to  be  erroneously  ex- 
pressed; this  very  letter  of  Mr.  Irving, 
written  upon  "  the  Spirit's"  express  de- 
claration of ''  the  truth"  to  be  ^^  maintain- 
ed more  firmly  than  ever,"  contains  abun- 
dant affirmation  of  the  heresy  against  which 
Mr.  Baxter  contended.  To  make  ''  a  dis- 
tinction between  Christ's  holiness  and  that 
of  His  Church,"  is  unequivocally  declared 
to  be  a  snare  : — Christ's  flesh  is  declared 
"  to  have  been  no  better  than  other  fiesh,  as 
to  its  passive  qualities  or  properties,  as  a 
creature  thing,"  and  for  the  iuherent  and 
innate  holiness  of  Christ's  flesh  as  ^^  a  holj 
thing,''  taken  indeed  of  the  substance  of 
the  Virgin,  who  was  sinful,  like  all  the 
other  children  of  Adam,  but  made  holy  in 
her  womb  through  its  miraculous  *^  genera- 
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tion  by  the  Holy  Gbost,"  which  is  the 
Scriptural  and  Catholic  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  is  substituted  the  notion  of  a 
holiness  not  of  nature,  but  only  of  life,  by 
the  indwelling  in  the  flesh  of  Christ  of 
"  the  iower  of  the  Son  of  God,"  and  of 
^'  such  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  suf- 
ficed to»resist  its  own  proclimty  to  the  world 
andto  Satan  ;^'  and  along  with  this  there  is 
a  plain  assertion  of  the  correlative  error,  that 
'^  regeneration  doth  give  to  us  the  same  mea- 
sure of  the  Spirii  to  do  the  same  work  of 
making  our  flesh  the  holy  thing,  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  "  the  very  doctrine," 
as  is  distinctly  affirmed,  ^^  which  alone  can 
bring  the  Church  to  be  meet  for  the  bride- 
groom.'' 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  of  our 
readers  will  require  further  proof  than  this, 
to  convince  them  that  Irvingism  is  tainted 
with  heresy  of  the  mo6t  pernicious  kind, 
whatever  judgment  they  may  form  as  to  the 
origin  to  which  the  '^  utterances"  are  to  be 
ascribed.  Even  those  who  may  be  unwil- 
ling to  conclude  with  Mr.  Baxter,  that  the 
utterances  arc  indeed  supernatural,  but 
that  they  proceed  from  the  evil  one,  will  be 
ready  to  grant,  that  if  there  is  more  here 
than  mere  enthusiasm  and  hysterical  ex- 
citement,— if  there  is  a  ^^  spirit"  speaking 
in  these  prophets  and  prophetesses,  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  to  make  such  a  confession 
as  that  put  forth  and  itttested  by  the  utter- 
ance in  Air.  Irving's  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter, 
is  not,  in  the  sense  of  holy  writ,  to  "  con- 
fess that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh." 

Since  1833,  although  the  sect  has  its- 
public  services,  there  is  an  esoteric  mysti- 
cism connected  with  it  which  shuns  inquiry. 
The  pretensions  to  prophecy,  and  even  to 
miracles,  are,  indeed,  in  no  degree  abated ; 
but  the  whole  thing  is  carefully  ^*  done  in  a 
corner ;"  and  the  "  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house"  are  as  jealously  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  Christians  not  belonging  to 
the  sect,  as  the  holy  mysteries  of  the 
Church  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gos- 
pel from  the  profane  eyes  of  scoffing  pagans. 
As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  mention,  that  we 
have  had  no  small  difficulty  in  procuring 
some  of  the  materials  for  the  present  arti- 
cle, and  after  all  we  have  been  unable  to 
procure  a  mysterious  little  book  which 
would  have  thrown  considerable  light  on 
the  character  of  the  sect.  Of  its  existence 
we  are  certain,  and  we  know  something  of 
its  nature  ;  but  even  what  we  do  know  we 
are  preduded  from  stating,  since  our  en- 


deavors to  get  a  sight  of  the  document  it- 
self have  been  unavailing. 

AnoCher,  and  very  material  alteration  ia 
the  character  of  the  sect  has  been  produced 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Irving.    While  he  lived, 
he  continued,  in  spite  of  his  professed  submis- 
sion to  the  voice  of*'  the  Spirit,"  to  exercise 
a  very  considerable  control  over  the  whole 
work, ''  claiming,''  inconsistently  encash,  as 
Mr.  Baxter  observes,  "  authority  over  the 
apostle,"  on  the  ground  of  his  being  ''  an- 
gel of  the  Church."  Now,  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities and  all  his  errors,  it  is  but  justice 
to  his  memory  to  state  that  he  combined  a 
certain  honesty  of  purpose^  whieh  could  not 
but  in  many  ways  prove  a    cheek  upon  the 
delusion,  and  which  on  his  death-bed  mani- 
fested itself,   as  vre  have,  good  reason  (o 
know,  by  the  expression  of  serioos  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  whole  character  of 
the  '^  dispensation",  to  which  he  had  sacri- 
ficed his  former  usefulness.      When  he  wu 
removed,  the  inconsistency  of  the  *'  angel'' 
claiming  authority  over  the  ^*  apostle"  wis 
put  an  end  to  ;  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
leadership  of  the  sect  by  an  ^^  apostle;" 
one  who,    without  the   inconvenience  of 
having  to  trace  his  pedigree    up  to  Linos 
and  St.  Peter,  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  8o^ 
cessors  of  the  **  Prince  of  the   Apostles.'' 
With  a  conspicuousness  which  all  those  who 
know  his  religious  career  from  first  to  la^ 
I  will  at  once  recognize  as  highly  characte^ 
istic,  that  remar&ble  individaal, — the  Te^ 
tuUian,  as  we  have  already  shown  him  ts 
be,   of  this  modem   Montanism  ;  an  ia- 
\promptu  pope,   so   to   speak,    who  sits  b 
'judgment  over  universal    Christendom,— 
figures  in  the  catalogue  of  the  chief  actois 
given  by  Mr.  Baxter  (/rmn^t^m,  pp.  14, 15), 
as  a  regular  pluralist  of  spiritnal  offices. 
He  appears,  there,  1.  as  *^  the  angel  of  the 
Church  at  Albury,"  called  also  *'  the  pil- 
lar of  the  angels  ;"  2,  as  one  of  the  twelr^ 
apostles,  and  ^^  the  pillar  of  the  apostles;^' 
3,  as  one  of  the  prophets  with   only  one, 
Mr.  Taplin,  whose  seniority    is  indispnu- 
ble,  to  take  precedency  of  him.     Thus,  al- 
though an  essential  and  distinctiye  feature 
of  the  sect  is  "  the  fourfold  ministry,"  that 
ministry,  with  the  exception  of  the  inferior 
office  of  "  evangelist,"  resolves  itself  into 
'^  toujours  mouton^^^  into  a  complete  primi- 
cy,   centred  in  one  person,     of  pastortli 
apostolic,  and  prophetio  authority. 
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Well  might  tbe  philoHophio  Hamlet  ex- 
daim,  ''  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ! '' 
The  human  heart  presents  an  infinite  field 
for  the  exercise  of  thought,  and  the  more 
deeply  we  study  it,  the  more  palpahle  and 
startling  does  its  complexity  becorme.  We 
may  seek  to  unrayel  the  mazes  of  our 
nature,  and  wander  on  and  on,  till  wearied 
and  bewildered  by  the  ever  increasing  mul- 
titude of  fancies,  we  sink  exhausted,  with 
a  thrilling  sense  of  the  boundless  space  that 
still  extends  beyond  us ;  whence,  though 
we  know  not  how,  many  a  resistless  impulse 
flashes  on  us,  like  a  meteor  whose  flight  we 
see,  yet  know  not  how  it  cometh  nor  whi- 
ther it  goeth.  Yet  whilst  the  study  of  char- 
acter is  so  difficult,  few  could  be  found 
more  interesting  or  profitable.  The  travel- 
ler who  wanders  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
with  inclination  for  his  only  guide,  does 
not  see  more  varied  and  picturesque 
scenes  than  doth  the  student  of  the  heart ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  singular  sympathy  .be- 
tween the  two  pursuits.  The  one  wends 
gaily  to  the  sunny  south  ;  he  passes  through 
a  land  of  flowers  and  fragrance  ;  the  skies 
above  him  are  blue  and  cloudless,  the 
breezes  gentle  and  refreshing ;  fountains 
murmur  round  him  with  a  placid  coolness, 
a  peaceful  pleasure,  as  though  their  very 
life  were  music.  He  passes  on  ;  the  path 
becomes  less  downy,  the  thorn  ofttimes 
usurps  the  place  of  the  graceful  rose,  the 
mle  is  colder,  and  the  ^ies  less  liquid. 
On  ;  and  he  is  'mid  the  mountains,  where 
he  hears  the  tempest  ^oaning  through  the 
pine  trees,  the  waters  thundering  o'er  their 
rocky  courses,  and  the  avalanches  tearing 
down  the  rugged  slopes,  with  terror  and 
destruction  on  their  breath.  The  other 
views  a  gentle  heart,  where  innocence  and 
truth  have  made  their  dwelling  ;  where 
heaven  is  yet  the  firmament  of  its  purity, 
and  where  the  fragrant  breath  of  memory 
has  yet  no  sting  to  nip  the  opening  flower- 
buds,  that  fling  their  sweetness  o'er  it.  He 
watches  the  o'erstealing  beams  of  love  ex- 
panding every  thought  and  hope  beneath 
their  holy  influence,  and  blending  with  each 
word,  each  sigh  ;  and  here  he  lingers,  for 
this  is  beautiful.  But  away  !  there  comes 
another ;  the  outward  guise  b  not  so  fair, 


and  inwardly  there  is  a  passion-selfishness  ; 
the  warmth  and  kindness  of  the  heart  is  not 
on  every  accent,  there  is  a  chilliness,  as  on 
the  gale  that  wafts  along  the  night-cloud. 
Another  ;  pride,  anger,  jealousy,  revenge ; 
and  he  trembles  'neath  the  sweeping  of 
their  fury,  as  with  unrelenting  purpose  they 
prepare  the  poisoned  chalice  for  their  vic- 
tim, and  in  their  reckless  progress  over^ 
throw  alike  the  innocent  and  the  offending. 

The  majority  of  mankind  exhibit  their 
peculiar  characteristics  equally  in  their 
conversation  as  their  conduct.  They  are 
not  content  with  practising  the  virtues  and 
talents  they  possess,  but  must  needs  publish 
to  the  world  their  benevolent  intentions 
and  acts,  their  generous  and  exalted  senti- 
ments— how  often  without  just  warranty, 
we  will  not  pause  to  consider.  But  there 
are  occasionally  found  gentle  beings,  and 
they  are  almost  all  of  the  fairer  sex,  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  exercise  and  the 
reward  of  goodness  ;  who  do  alms,  and  wait 
on  many  an  act  of  mercy,  without  sounding 
the  trumpet  before  them  ;  and  whose 
beauty,  like  the  hidden  violet,  is  discovered 
only  Dy  its  breeze-borne  sweetness.  And 
we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  their 
charms  ;  they  are  the  pure  ones  of  earth, 
the  angels  sent  on  blessed  missions  to  our 
world.  To  this  class  does  the  beautiful 
Cordelia  belong. 

It  is  evident  that  a  character  of  this  de- 
scription, whose  manifestations  are  so  silent 
and  unobtni^vc,  rather  to  be  felt  than 
heard,  must  be  the  most  difficult  of  deline- 
ation. If  she  be  the  herald  of  her  own  per- 
fections, and  raise  the  veil  that  shrouds  at 
the  same  time  that  it  shrines  her  with  a 
glory,  to  attract  a  passing  praise,  the  charm 
is  at  once  destroyed,  and  m  proportion  as 
she  stood  high  in  our  estimation  before, 
docs  she  thenceforth  fall.  The  extreme 
delicacy,  therefore,  which  is  required  in  the 
portraiture  of  such  an  one,  so  that  this 
principle  may  never  be  infringed,  is  the 
gift  only  of  the  most  refined  ffenius ;  and 
although  amid  that  constellation  to  which 
our  hearts  turn  for  all  that  is  lovely  in 
woman,  there  are  many  which  bear  more 
obvious  traces  of  the  master-hand,  no  crea- 
tion, in  our  opinion,  is  more  worthy  of 
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our  ifTiTTiortal  Shakspeare  than  Cordelia. 
Whether  we  consider  the  conception  or  ex- 
'ecution,  we  must  equally  admire.  Her  dis- 
position is  so  loving  and  gentle,  so  pure, 
guileless,  and  untainted  with  the  selfishness 
common  to  mortality,  and  withal,  so  firm 
and  uncompromising  in  its  fidelity  and 
truth,  that  she  wins  our  affections  at  once, 
by  a  silent  yet  subduing  influence.  She 
appears  only  in  one  short  scene  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  and  having  by  her 
conduct  given  us  the  key  to  her  character, 
she  departs.  But  though  she  is  absent,  the 
development  of  her  nature  is  still  proceed- 
ing, trait  after  trait  being  brought  to  light, 
till  on  her  return  we  are  prepared  to  greet 
her  with  the  reverence  and  love  which  ac- 
quaintance with  her  true  desert  inspires. 

Without  the  slightest  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  lessen  the  importance  of  so 
glorious  a  delineation  as  King  Lear  himself, 
who  towers  above  us  like  a  lofty  mountain, 
whose  base,  indeed,  is  on  the  earth,  but 
whose  summit  is  lost  in  heaven,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly assert  that  the  whol6  action  of  the 
plaj  is  intended  to  work  out  the  delinea- 
tion of  Cordelia's  character.  Whilst  the 
various  events  possess  an  interest  which 
irresistibly  carries  us  on  with  them,  making 
UB  thrill  with  horror  or  bum  with  indig- 
nation, as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  an  un- 
der current  still  flowing  onward,  which  may 
escape  the  unreflecting  mind  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  but  which  ever  ad- 
vances till  the  re- appearance  of  Cordelia. 
She  is  never  forgotten,  although  she  be  not 
present,  but  lingers  on  the  mind  throughout 
the  whole  progress  of  the  play ;  indeed, 
from  the  very  opening,  everything  is  con- 
ceived and  arranged  to  develop  her  cha- 
racter, the  misfortunes  and  madness  of  Lear 
even  tending  to  this  end. 

Shakspeare  never  wrote  a  play  without 
an  object  independent  of  the  plot.  He 
ever  set  himself  the  task  of  dissolving  some 
social  problem,  some  delicate  phase  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  so  deeply  read  was  he  in  the 
human  heart,  so  endued  with  the  faculty  of 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  nature,  that  his 
delineations  have  all  the  force  and  vitality 
of  the  original — the  more  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult the  case,  the  more  vivid  the  portrai- 
ture. It  seems  as  though  he  exerted  his 
powers  with  greater  pleasure  on  such  occa- 
sions. Alexander  when  he  had  vanquished 
the  woild,  would  have  despised  the  con- 
quest of  a  petty  province  ;  but  he  sighed 
for  another  world  on  which  to  plant  his 
victorious  standard.     Ambition  cloys  with 


every  new  f^ratification  ;  what  was  triamph 
yesterday  is  montony  to-day.  So  Shik- 
speare,  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  seised 
on  every  knotty  point  wiiich  presented 
itself,  as  the  epicure  does  on  some  ham 
houchey  which  may  restore  his  pristine  en- 
joyment. Cordelia  was  just  such  a  being, 
then,  as  he  would  delight  to  discover ;  for 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  beauty*  he  would 
find  infinite  attractions  in  the  difficulty  of 
delineating  the  character  of  one,  who, 
though  teeming  inwardly  with*  warm  and 
ardent  impulses,  with  pure  thoughts  and 
womanly  tenderness,  nevertheless  preserved 
a  placid  exterior,  a  silent  and  unob^nuife 
manner,  and  contrary  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived character  of  her  sex,  felt^  ye*  rpok 
not.  We  may  gaze  upon  the  bright  and 
cloudless  ether  of  a  summer  evening,  when 
all  is  still  and  peaceful,  when  the  very  tin 
that  wanton  'mid  the  sunbeams  are  hushed 
and  motionless,  and  the  perfume  of  tlu 
flowers  hangs  above  them  all,  unable  to  as- 
cend ;  and  gazing  on  its  liquid  placitade, 
undimmed  by  any  shadow, — ^whai  dreta 
we  of  the  heavenly  messengers,  whose  wingi 
perchance  are  sweeping  through  its  currenti, 
as  they  bear  sweet  thoughts  and  holy  aspi- 
rationfi  to  the  gates  of  heaven :  and  Uiof  to 
represent  a  being  who,  whatever  stirred 
within  her  spirit,  did  not  let  its  voice  be 
heard,  was  an  undertaking  tmly  worthy  of 
genius.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  iti 
execution  he  should  have  produced  t^ 
noblest  tragedy  the  world  e'er  saw.  He 
went  forth  Uke  a  giant  when  the  spirit  d 
his  stren^h  is  on  him,  and  burst  the 
withes  that  bind  us  to  the  earth  like  fihrei 
of  the  undressed  flax. 

The  play  opens  with  king  Lear's  partition 
of  his  kingdom  amongst  his  daughters,  and 
it  is  essential  to  our  argument  to  determine 
what  was  the  intention  of  this  introduction; 
f  )r  Shakspeare  almost  invariably  commeneee 
his  dramas,  by  giving  a  cine  to  the  subjeet 
whose  characteristics  he  is  about  to  exhibit 
Thus  Romeo  and  Juliet  opens  with  a  brawl 
betwixt  the  servants  of  the  Montagues  and 
Capulete,    ominously    presaging    the    woe 
which  those  dissensions  wrought.      Hamlet, 
with  the  conversation    respecting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ghost,  whereon   the  whole 
plot  hinges.     Macbeth,  with   the   incanta- 
tions of  the  witches,  whose   murderous  in- 
spirations so  mainly  contributed  to  ^g  on 
the  superstitious  general,   and  **  screw  hit 
courage  to  the  sticking  point."     And  so  it 
is  with  his  other  works.      Then,  was  this 
first  step  intended  only  as  a  preparaii?6  for 
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manr  reaaoDS.  Whilst  tbe  mere  fact  of  h 
abdication  of  the  kingdom,  and  intent 


Unburdened  crawl'd  toward  death ; 

certainly  did  not  indicate  tbe  probability* 
posBibility  of  bta  fntare  sorrows  and  mac 
nesa,  the  eingnlarity  of  the  mode  of  part 
tion,  is  calcnlated,  in  tbe  extreme,  to  ca 
attention  to  the  pecnltar  trait  in  the  diapc 
■ition  of  Cordelia,  whose  predominant 
constituted  the  unity  and  beanty  of  he 
diaracter.     He  thos  exponnds  his  inter 

tiODS, — 

Tell  me,  mv  dangjbiera, 
Which  of  yoa,  shall  we  My,  doth  loi'e  iu  moatl 
l%ai  we  oar  Iirmt  boDoty  may  eitend 
Where  merit  doth  mOM  challenge  it. 

By  this  conrae,  not  only  was  her  bharu 
ter  brought  into  action  most  forcibly,  but  j 
was  also  placed  in  direct  and  striking  con 
traat  with  those  of  her  volnble,  bat  hollow 
hearted  sisters.  A  being  constitnted  lik 
Cordelia,  with  exquisite  sensibilities,  bear 
ing  the  fulsome  and  degradinf;  protestalion 
of  the  covetous  Gonoril  and'Rcgan,  vonld 
through  mere  disgust,  and  fear  of  beinj 
classed  with  them,  apart  from  ber  natnra 
ftversion  to  breathe  openly  the  tbonghts  tha 
lie  "  too  deep  for  tears,''  be  silent  Th< 
workine  of  tbta  feeling  is  clearly  exhibited 
fbr  whilst  she  listens  to  the  flatteries  of  hei 
nsters,  she  whispers  to  herself, — 

"  What  ihatl  Cordelia  do  1  Lore,  and  be  aileuL" 

And  agun :-~ 

Then  poor  CmdeUa  I 
And  yet  not  to,  aioce  I  am  ante  my  lon'i 
More  richer  than  my  umgne. 

And  when  Lear  tarns,  the  very  words  he 
uses  are  snoh  as  wonld  confirm  her  resolvea 
of  ulenoe,  sinoe  anything  she  might  say 
mast  have  appeared  dictated  by  a  sordid 
inotiTe : — 


This  manner  of  procedure  was  admirably 
Micalated  to  gWe  point  to  her  reply,  which, 
without  some  olae,  might  have  appeared 
but  the  eridenoe  of  stnpid  taciturnity,  — 

Hothhig,  my  lord. 
Here  oommences    the    development   of 
her  eharaoter,  after  the  whole  attention  haa 
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been  eentred  npon  her.  In  answer  to  tho 
wonderment  of  her  father,  at  a  conduct  so 
different  from  her  sobtle  sisters,  eo  different 
from  what  he  expected  from  her,  who  was 
"his  joy,"  ahe  says, — 

Unhappy  Ibal  I  am,  I  cannot  heare 

My  heart  inio  my  monLh.    I  love  your  majniy, 

Aocoiding  10  my  bond ;  nor  more,  nor  leas. 

Yet  how  much  is  signified  by  this  expres- 
sion! A  gentle  and. feminine  heart,  whose 
iiTipulses  are  all  tender  and  holy,  viewing 
the  love  she  felt  for  her  parent  as  a  duty, 
wherein  there  could  be  no  supererogatioa, 
and  thus  blending  with  filial  affection,  a 
Bweet  religion  and  sanctity,  wnold  far  more 
truly  love,  than  one  who  felt  but  the  mere 
promptings  of  sense,  which,  we  have  too 
good  reason  to  know,  are  ofttimes  caprioiotia 
and  anconstant.  That  sndt  a  feeling  ao- 
tnated  Cordelia,  is  evident.  She  does  not 
assome  any  merit,  nor  attempt  to  exagge- 
rate her  sentiments:  nay,  fearful  that  what 
she  had  said  might  be  construed  into  boast- 
ing, she  even  qualifies  thia,  to  the  thought- 
lesa,  ambiguous  declaration,  shrinking  from 
the  iltterauco  of  aught  like  self-praise. 
That  she  did  not  underrate  her  obligations 
Lo  her  father,  we  see  &om  her  subsequent 
ixplanatioa : — 

Good,  my  T<Hd, 
Too  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me ;   I 
Retnm  those  dnliea  back,  as  are  rbihi  St ; 
Obey  joa,  love  yoo,  and  moot  honor  yoo. 

Nor  did  she  bear  a  oalloiu  heart,  and  live 
hod  move  bat  aa  a  cold  automaton,  in  a  dull 
ound  of  senseless  duliei.  She  had  a  das 
ppreciation  of  the  worth  of  love,  in  all  its 
tranches ;  therefore  she  a^ : — 


'bey  love  vou  all7    Haply,  when  IsL ._, 

'bat  lard  whoie  hand  muM  take  my  plight, shall  carry 
lalt'  my  love  with  bim,  bair  my  care  uid  duly : 
ure,  1  shall  never  marry,  like  my  slaters, 
'o  love  my  father  all. 

During  the  whole  of  this  dialogue,  the 
uiet  beauty  of  her  disposition  is  exquisite- 
j  prCBorved,  and  although  in  every  word 
iie  utters  wc  may  discover  the  goodness  and 
urity  of  her  spirit,  not  one  "  comes  near 
ie  praiaing  of  hcmclf"  It  is  the  perfeo- 
on  of  love,  to  "  love,  and  yot  be  silent." 
'be  lovo  that  is  not  content  with  the  dear 

happiness  of  loving,"  hut  atill  ia  prating 
fits  own  elceaa,  has  at  least  as  much  «ej^ 
)Te  in  its  composition.  Even  the  exda- 
lation  of  Lear,  **  ao  yonng  and  so  nnten- 
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der,"  unkindly  tonoling,  as  it  does,  the 
very  quick  of  sensibility — for  it  is  most  bit- 
ter to  be  belied  on  such  a  point, — fails  to 
elicit  from  her  any  further  avowal,  or  a  sin- 
gle word  breathing  of  asperity ;  she  only 
%  returns, — 

So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Never  was  there  juster  word  than  that  of  j 
Kent, — 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness. 

The  experience  of  ages,  handed  down  in 
many  a  pithy  proverb,  wherein  all  great  and 
universal  truths  resolve  the  obicrvation  of 
each  one  amongst  us,  and  it  may  be,  the 
stings  of  many  a  helirtfelt  lesson,  all  attest 
its  truth.  And  whatever  may  be  their 
true  use,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
their  abuse  gives  much  point  and  force  to 
the  maxim,  that  -^^  wdrds  were  invented  to 
conceal  thoughts."  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
who  can  descant  so  glibly  on  their  emo- 
tions never  feel  very  deeply. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  traces  of  her 
course  of  action  previous  to  the  present 
scene.  It  is  evident  she  was  the  favorite 
child  of  Lear,  indeed  he  declares  this  in 
terms  ;  and  we  also  believe  that  the  feeling 
which  actuated  him  in  this  mode  of  divid- 
ing his  possessions,  according  to  the  com- 
parative degree  of  love  for  him  they  should 
express,  was  largely  mingled  with  the  hope 
and  the  intention,  that  she  who  had  ever 
shown  most  love  in  actual  practice  would 
not  come  scantly  off;  and  when  he  turns 
for  her  declaration,  it  is  with  a  pleasure  and 
alacrity  which  he  does  not  exhibit  to  either 
of  the  others,  nay,  he  even  asks  what  she 
can  say,  to  draw  a  larger  share  than  they 
had  received,  in  this  clearly  echoing  his 
thoughts  and  wishes. 

Again  he  exclaims  that  he  had, — 

Thought  to  set  his  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery — 

and  this  is  a  beautiful  comment  and  testi- 
mony to  her  former  assertion,  that  she  had 
**  loved  him  according  to  her  bond."  How 
much  does  it  not  convey  to  us  of  the  past, 
of  the  tender  care  which  had  watched  over 
his  motions,  and  strewn  his  path  with 
flowers,  when  else  the  stony  way  had  made 
him  weary  and  footsore  ;  of  the  loving  smile 
which  was  wont  to  greet  him  when,  per- 
chance, his  heart  was  heavy  with  the  cares 
of  state  ;  of  the  gentle  form  which  was  the 
prop  and  staff  of  his  old  age  ^     All  this 


would  he  review,  and,  remembering  the 
happiness  of  the  past,  picture  a  peaeefol 
and  joyous  future. 

Lear's  love  for  his  children,^  and  his  de- 
sire for  a  full  return  of  affection,  amoonted 
to  a  monomania,  which  afterwards,  throi^k 
opposition  and  disappointnient,  rose  to 
actual  madness.  Had  thia  not  been  the 
case,  he  never  could  have  forgotten  the 
practice  of  years,  in  the  *  momentary  and 
proper  backwardness  of  the  tongue. 

The  words  with  which  she  prays  her  &• 
ther  to  proclaim  the  nature  of  the  flMilt 
which  had  lost  her  his  favor,  and  whose 
effect  was  like  to  impress  the  king  of  Fraaee 
and  Burgundy  with  the  idea  of  some  fearM 
crime,  are  very  beautiful,  and  still  fortbcr 
develop  her  character  : — 

"  1  yet  beseech  your  majesty 
(If  for  I  want  that  gtib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not ;  since  what  IwSl  vtkad^ 
ru  do't  before  Ispeak)^  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  marder,  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action  or  dishonored  step, 
Thai  hath  deprived  me  of  yoor  grace  and  ftra: 
Bat  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer, 
A  still  soliciting  eye,  and  such  tf  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 
Hath  lost  me  in  yoor  liking." ' 

Although  treated  so  crdelly  and  capri- 
ciously by  Lear,  she  never  betrays  anythng 
like  anger  towards  him,  bat  rather  the  eoi- 
trary.  She  proves  that  her  love  was  not 
one  of  those  fragile  and  transient  emotion 
which,  like  the  full-blown  rose,  are  dk- 
persed  by  the  first  breese.  In  preparing  ti 
depart,  she  turns  to  her  sisters,  saying,—. 

"  Use  well  our  father ; 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  hia." 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  whi<^ 
it  is  uttered,  render  this  tonching  appeil 
the  more  charming  and  admirable,  not 
strongly  can  we  sympathise  with  the  wa^ 
of  the  French  king, — 

"  Fairest  Cordelia,  thou  art  most  rich,  being  poor; 
Most  choice,  forsaken ;  and  most  loved,  despiseir 

The  whole  of  the  first  scene  is  thos  def- 
eated to  Cordelia,  She  is  the  centre  of  it- 
traction,  and  all  its  events  turn  on  herps- 
culiar  character.  A  olue  has  been  given  to 
the  loveliness  and  purity  of  her  dispositirai 
and  our  interest  powerfully  excited ;  ud 
this  being  done,  she  withdraws  until  nearij 
the  end  of  the  play.  But  whilst  she  ii 
away,  her  character  is  ever  being  develop- 
ed ;  the  flower  is  expanding  more  and  more, 
till  at  length  it  stands  displayed  before  m 
in  all  its  sweetness  and  beauty. 
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A  striking  oontrant  has  been  drawn  l>e« 
tween  Cordelia  jaod  her  sistera.  They  have 
been  commanded  to  declare  the  measure  of 
their  love,  and  the  one  is  silei^t  and  reserv- 
ed, answering  the  demand  with  apparent 
ooldness  ;  the  others  pour  forth  a  stream 
of  protestations  of  the  fervor  of  their  attach- 
ment, endeavoring  by  boundless  expressions 
to  describe  a  boundless  love.  The  continu- 
ance of  this  contrast  is  the  means  employed 
to  give  us  a  true  insight  into  the  extreme 
beauty  and  delicate  tracery  of  her  being. 
And  this  negative  mode  of  unveiling  her 
loveliness  is  peculiarly  charming  and  ap- 
propriate to  one  who  was  not  wont  to  make 
herself  known,  in  whose  gentle  heart  the 
deep  spirit  of  love  lay  hid,  but  whose  pre- 
Bence  alone  was  known  by  the  thousand 

Enial  acts  which  it  inspired.  Goneril  and 
Bgan  could  breathe  forth  words  like  the 
water-sprinffs ;  but  they  were  mere  empty 
Bounds,  inaicating  by  their  very  glibness 


^^  Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind :  thou 
art  not  so  unkind  as  man^s  ingratitude  !'- 
How  could  thev  act  thus  to  the  poor  old 
man,  so  noble  m  his  nature,  so  good  and 
kind  a  father,  so  ^'  every  inch  a  king  ?'' 

"  Ingratitude  I  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous  when  thou  ahew'st  thee  in  a  chiki, 
Than  the  aoa  monster — 


Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
Fbr  lifting  food  tQ*tr 

How  different  a  termination  this  to  their 
former  vows,  from  what  we  could  have 
looked  for  !  and  the  immensity  of  woe  that 
overwhelms  the  noble  Lear,  and  overthrows 
his  very  reason,  tends  further  to  impress  on 
us  the  hellish  spirit  of  these  daughters,  and 
causes  an  irresistible  revulsion  of  feeling 
towards  the  silent  but  deep  feeling  Corde- 
lia.    The  mask  is  torn  from  those  who  late 

that  they  came  but  from  the  lips,  and  not :  had  worn  so  fair  a  guise,  and  whose  deceit 

had  triumphed  over  her  truth  and  innocenoe. 
We  feel  now  vain  and  unsubstantial  are 
those  professions  which  arise,  at  the  first 
call,  to  publish  their  own  existence ;  and 
we  therefore  turn  with  tenfold  love  and  ad- 
miration to  her  who,  though  she  spake  not, 

bow  ill  their  practice  accords  with  those  ^et  performed. 

professions.  We  shall  now  see  the  effect  of  this  con- 

The  doting  father  had  endowed  them  trast  on  the  mind  of  Lear  himself.     Al- 

intk  his  lands  and  sovereignty ;  he  had  though  he  had  banished  his  daughter  from 


the  heart,  although  they  did  vainly  mimio 
that  voice  whose  music  lends  a  sweetness 
and  significance  to  every  little  syllable. 

A  very  short  period  elapses  from  the 
time  they  made  their  ardent  demonstra- 
tions of  love  and  tenderness,  tiil  we  find 


given  them  all  but  the  small  train  he  had 


his  court,  reft  her  of  his  favor,  of  his  gifts, 


reserved  to  wait  upon  himself;  but  regard-  and  ^^  pierced"  her  with  his  open  displea- 
less  of  the  claims  of  love,  of  common  grati-  sure,  he  coidd  not  banish  her  from  his 
inde,  these  false  and  hollow-hearted  daugh-  thoughts,  he  could  not  pluck  his  darling 


ters  were  not  yet  content :  they  had  an  ell, 
and  yet  they  coveted  the  little  inch  that 
still  remained.  They  soon  began  to  scant 
their  duty  towards  him,  to  slight  his  wishes, 
and  to  disregard  his  comfort.  At  first  *^  a  faint 
neglect,"  ^^  a  falling  off  in  that  ceremonious 
affection  wherewith  he  was  wont  to  be  en- 
tertained ;"  then  a  ffreat  abatement  of  kind- 
ness both  in  his  daughters  and  their  at- 
tendants; till  at  length,  upon  the  merest 
pretence,  they  sought  to  diminish  his  train, 
refusing  to  receive  him  till  he  had  dismissed 
them.  Step  by  step  did  they  advance,  ever 
with  increasing  bolaness  and  insolence,  with 
more  open  and  unblushiuff  crueltv,  till,  with 
the  curses  of  the  broken-nearted  father  on 
their  heads,  thev  closed  their  doors  against 
him,  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
pitiless  storm,  upon  a  night  when — 

"  The  wrathful  skies 
Gflllow'd^the'trrry  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  made  ttem  keep  their  eaves." 


from  the  heart  round  which  she  had  en- 
twined for  many  a  vear,  ever  closer  and 
closer,  till  they  had  almost  become  one,  one 
in  feeling,  one  in  love.  Ah  no !  his  was 
too  good  a  spirit,  too  kind,  too  sensible  of  af-' 
fection,  to  be  able  to  root  out  so  deep-seated 
an  emotion ;  and  though  the  object  of  his  love 
was  gone  from  before  his  eyes,  he  turned 
to  everything  which  brought  even  a  re- 
membrance of  her,  and  loved  it  for  her 
sake,  though,  in  his  deep  heart-sickness,  he 
scarce,  knew  or  would  confess  this  cause* 
His  regard  for  the  Fool,  one  of  the  most  af- 
fecting and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  sn- 
premacy  of  nature  amid  all  those  griefii 
which  would  fain  steel  the  heart,  and  nip 
its  kindred  sympathies  for  ever,  spmns 
thenoe.  We  find  him  asking  for  his  fool 
again  and  again,  as  if  impatient  of  each 
moment's  araence,  and  he  complains,  '^  I 
have  not  seen  him  these  two  days."  One 
of  his  knights  repli< 
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'*  Since  my  yoang  lady's  going  into  France,  Sir,  the 
Fool  haUi  much  pined  away. 
Ltar,    No  more  of  that ;    1  Aow  ncted  U  wdL" 

Here  .is  the  key,  then,  to  his  affection  for 
bis  follower  ;  here  the  canse  of  a  fondness 
which  manifests  itself  even  when  the  rain 
and  wind  of  heayen  are  beating  on  his  head, 
when  the  thunder  and  the  Ughtning  rage 
aboTe  him,  and  in  his  bosom  knaws  the 
canker-worm  of  grief,  and  the  sharp  sting 
of  heartless  ingratitude, — filial  ingratitude, 
— is  piercing  him  to  the  quick :  eyen  then, 
"when  sorrow  might  well  haTe  extinguished 
eyery  other  sentiment  but  one  of  self,  he 
folds  his  mantle  round  him  sayting, — 

"  How  do0t,  jay  hoy  1  ait  cold  1 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee." 

When  Goneril  first  shows  her  eyil  dispo- 
sition, and  begins  to  exorcise  her  cruelty 
and  arrogance  towards  her  father,  in  the 
afliction  of  the  moment,  he  looks  back  re- 
ffretfolly  at  the  past,  and,  referring  to  the 
disinheritance  of  Cordelia,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  his  kingdom  between  her  sisters,  he 
exclaims, — 

"Woe  that  too  late  repentsT 

and  immediately  afterwards, — 

"  O  most  small  tanlt. 
How  nglv  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  1 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of 

nature 
From  the  fixed  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love, 
And  added  to  the  ealL    O  Learl  Learl  Lear! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  ihal  let  thy  folly  in, 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out"    (Istnking  his  head.) 

We  see  now  the  progress  of  the  heart 
back  to  its  former  love,  and  the  gradual  dis- 
solution of  those  hard  and  unjust  thoughts 
ifhich  had  blinded  him  once  to  her  truth 
and  goodness,  but  which  were  soon  too  bit- 
terly expiated  by  sufferings  such  as  might 
melt  the  coldest  soul  to  tears.  A  short 
time  after  this,  we  have  another  more  ad- 
vanced and  decided  manifestation  of  this 
revulsion  of  feeling.  The  fool,  who  has 
been  hinting  very  broadly  that  the  two  sis- 
ters Goneril  and  Regan  are  of  one  spirit  in 
their  rapacity  and  cruelty,  recalls  to  Lear's 
remembrance  the  partition  of  his  kingdom. 
This  leads  him  to  review  the  comparative 
conduct  of  Cordelia  and  her  sisters ;  and, 
feeling  the  difference  of  their  natures,  and 
the  trifling  and  unjust  reason  for  which  he 
had  condemned  her,  he  cries  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  soul, — 


<(  I  did  her  wroog." 

Tes,  innocence  has  triampbed !  It  ii 
beautiful  to  remark  how,  after  this  ooneli- 
sion  is  arrived  at,  he  adopts  the  words  w3k 
which  Cordelia  had  onoe  told  her  love,  ai 
though  doubtful  of  other  expressions  of  at- 
tachment and  daty ;  and  addressing  Regaa, 
whom  he  would,  though  almost  aganst 
hope,  deem  true,  he  says, — 

*'  ThoQ  belter  know^ 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
£fi*ects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude." 

But  she  was  not  one  with  whom  the  go- 
tie  bond  had  influence  ;  she  was  not  one  H 
recognize  in  the  love  of  a  parent,  and  thi 
thousand  kind  and  aflTeetionate  acts  I9 
which  it  still  displayed  itself,  the  linbif 
a  chain  which  ought  to  have  honnd  tb 
heart  of  the  child  ever  in  closer  and  non 
endearing  union.  No  !  ^^  she  tied  diiif- 
toothed  unkindnefls,  like  a  vnltore,"  « 
him,  and  was  more  omel  than  the  wisdi  «f 
heaven.  All  Lear's  abjurations  amid  tk 
storm,  and  his  denunciations  of  his  childrei, 
are  levelled  against  Goneril  and  Regn; 
and  Cordelia  is  not  once  included,  for  k 
emphatically  appeals  against  his  ^*  I10O  p*- 
nicious  daughters."     ^ 

His  conduct  on  amving  at  the  Freid 
camp,  near  Dover,  more  than  all  tettils 
the  state  of  his  heart  towards  OorMk 
Although  he  was  in  the  same  place  vitt 
her,  he  will  not  consent  to  see  her,  and  Ai 
reason,  we  are  informed  by  Kent,  is  thu- 

**  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  hiai.     His  owa» 

kindness, 
That  stripped  her  from  his  benediction,  tanied  ha 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  ligl^ts 
1*0  his  dog-hearted  daaghters :  these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomoosly,  that  burning  shaoM 
Detains  him  fiom  Cordelia.** 

How  deep  must  be  the  sense  of  wrong  ii 
a  father  towards  his  child,  when  he  iftni 
ashamed  to  see  bar  !  And  with  one  fib 
Lear,  whose  sensibilities  were  b<^  fiieij 
strung,  the  more  clearly  her  purity  tisH 
in  reproach  asainst  his  injustice,  At 
stronger  would  tnis  feeling  of  humiliste 
exist.  It  is  a  fine  testimony  to  her  goojr 
ness. 

Thus  progressed  the  establishment  of  Imc 
innocence  in  the  mind  of  Lear  ;  and  tb 
contrast  betwixt  her  and  the  wretched  o^ 
ters  being  brought  to  a  climax,  the  tiM 
has  anived  for  her  reappearance,  when  ft 
can  sympathise  with  her  still  and  noiseles 
motions,  nor  impute  her  outward  cslaiM0 
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to  fri^ditj  of  nnl.  Bat  ere  she  eon 
uain,  another  tint  ia  tdded  to  her  portn 
ifiarmiDg  m  irell  bj  its  own  beauty,  u 
exqaUite  barmonv  with  all  that  we  h) 
ooneeired  of  her  diHpoiitioD.  A  geDtlem 
who  brioffs  letters  from  her  to  Kent  is  ( 
soribing  the  effect  that  the  iotelligenoe 
bar  father's  state  had  on  her  ;  he  says — 


pBlienee  snd  torrow  rtrove 
Wbo  ihoDld  Kcpnm  her  goodliot    Von  hare  m 
SntwhiDe  tad  raia  at  ooce :  her  «mile«  and  Kan 
Were  like  a  beuer  dnv.    Thoae  happy  sinileu, 
Thai  playtd  on  her  ripe  lip,  KcmM  not  to  know 
Whal  guests  were  in  her  eyes;  which  parted  tben 
A*  pearls  from  diamonds  droj^ied.    In  brief,  sofn 
Would  be  a  rarilj;  moti  beloved,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 


In  (hoft  and  mntty  « 


wf    Aleck,  Alack  r 


Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  nime  oflatb 
Panlingly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart; 
Cried, '  Sister*  I  sisters!  shame  oriHdirsI  sisten 
Keai  I  father  1  sisten  1  What  f  i'  the  storm  1  i'  < 

QJKhl  ! 
Let  pity  not  be  believed  I'    There  she  ihook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eves, 
And  clamor  moistened ;  lAtn  awof  iMMarttd, 
Tb  dni  leilk  gnrf«lgm*." 

After  such  an  twoonnt,  it  is  a  most  nat 
nl  transition  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  ai 
broken-hearted  monarch,  to  be  introduo 
agun  to  onr  long-loet  Cordelia,  thet 
smoothing  his  pillow,  and  raising  to  b 
parched  and  fevered  lips  the  eoolii 
oraugfat,  aashe  perohanoe  had  oftti&iee  dcx 
of  yore, — to  see  her  exercising  the  "  kii 
nnrserj,"  beneath  whose  tenderness  he  hi 
onoe  hoped  "  to  set  his  rest,"  folBlling  tl 
expeotatioDs  he  had  formed  in  the  days 
bis  happineiie,  and  rendered  now  more  ■ 
feotiog  by  being  so  unlooked-for,  bo  iuco 
■oiously  ezperiencod.  The  cironmatanc 
under  which  she  reappeara  are  well  worti 
of  her,  and  tend  further  to  enhance  otir  w 
'  niratioii  for  her  noble  and  estimable  chara 
ter.  Hear  the  words  she  mnrmors  over  ll 
aleeping  Leai ; — 


^y  medicine  on  my  lipe ;  and  le 

Repair  tboae  violent  harmA,  that  ray  two  sucen 

Have  in  thy  reverence  made  I 

Had  you  not  been  Uieir  lather,  these  white  flake* 

Bad  challenged  piiy  of  them.    Was  this  a  face 

To  be  eiptsed  against  the  jarTinc  winds  T 

To  stand  sgalnsi  the  deep  dreail.Dolied  Ihnndei ; 

la  the  most  lenible  and  nimble  Mroka 

Of  quick,  cteB-llehtningl  to  watch  (poor  perdn  11 

Willi  thUthlQlKlml    Mine  enemy'*  dog 

Thonfh  he  had  Ut  see,  iboald  have  Mod  that  nfg!  _ 


Well  may  we  exdum,  with  Kent,  "  Kind 
and  dear  princess  !"  O  woman  !  what- 
ever may  be  the  failings  of  some  of  thy  sex, 
whatever  their  error  and  weakness,  he  they 
Bucfa  as  may  appal  us  with  their  gniltiness 
and  make  ns  blush  for  haman  nature,  fhey 
oannot  stain  thy  loveliness,  for  whilst  thon 
art  woman,  whilst  thy  true  character  is  di» 
played,  thou  art  aU  grace  and  beauty! 
Goaeril  and  Regan  had  nothing  feminine  in 
their  characters,  and  could  acts  have  cast  a 
lasting  stigma  upon  woman,  theirs  might 
well  have  done  lo,  for  they  were  indeed 
worthy  the  foul  fiend  himself;  but  we  turn 
to  the  sweet  Cordelia,  and  feel  that  "  she  re- 
deems nature  from  tbe  general  corse  whieh 
twain  have  brought  her  to." 

The  awakening  Lear  recognises  her,  and 
remembering  the  wrongs  he  has  done  her, 
most  pathetically  addresses  her  amid  her 
tears,— 
"  If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  joa  do  not  lore  me ;  fbr  yonr  sister* 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  tne  wrong  : 
Yon  have  some  cause,  they  hare  not." 

Very  beautiful  and  aomprehensiTC  Is  her 
heartfelt  deprecation,  "  No  oanse,  no 
oause."  Ah  !  did  she  not  love  him  "  ao- 
oording  to  her  bond  ?" 

The  joy  of  the  poor  old  king,  even  in  the 
midst  of  misfortune  and  imprisonment,  at 
bis  reunion  with  his  beloved,  speaks  volumes 
for  her.  It  is  still  a  pursuance  of  the  ne- 
cessary course  of  delineation,  that  her  praise 
ihould  come  from  others,  not  from  her  own 
lips.  He  shrinks  from  meeting  the  cruel- 
hearted  daughters  into  whose  power  he  baa 
fallen,  but  niivatful  of  all  suffering  whilst 
■he  is  by  his  side,  he  exclaims, — 

"  Come,  let's  away  lo  prison : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage; 
iVhen  thon  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down 
tnd  ask  oftbee  forgiveness— so  well  lire. 
ind  pray,  and  sltig,  and  tell  old  taka,  and  laugh 
It  gilded  buicerflies,    .... 
He  th«t  parts  ua  shall  Iriag  a  brand  from  heaven, 
Ind  firs  na  hence,  like  foxea." 


Sut   < 

Those  sighs  were  meet  to  rise  to  heaven 
rith  her  pure  spirit, — anoldandgrey-haired 
'ather,  the  monument  of  filial  cruelty  and 
ngratitude,  was  yet  the  monument  of  her 
rue  moduess,  the  herald  of  her  gentle  and 
juilelesa  boiag.     She  died,  the  notim  to 
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her  filial  piety,  and  ^^  upon  sncli  sacrifices, 
the  ^ods  themselves  throw  incense."  And 
was  it  not  an  end  the  most  appropriate, 
thus  to  seal  by  her  silent  fate,  the  holy 
truths  that  were  her  guides  through  life ! 
How  exquisite  is  the  description  of  Lear, 

"  Her  voice  waft  ever  soft, 
Qentle  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

It  is  such  a  perfect  realisation  of  the  Cor- 
delia of  our  imagination !  But  in  all  things 
does  Shakspeare  preserve  the  harmony  of 
his  characters ;  not  even  amid  the  grandest 
design  does  he  neglect  tl^e  minute  details, 
whidi  a  less  expansive  mind  had  either  no^ 


observed,  or  deemed   unneoeBBiiy  to  fts 
completeness  of  the  picture. 

And  now,  have  we  said  too  mack,  ii 
styling  Cordelia  one  of  the  most  gloriou  of 
the  Bard^s  creations  ?  In  coDception  it  ii 
so  beautiful,  so  redolent  of  ffentlepev  aid 
purity,  and  encircled  with  &at  indeacnb- 
able  charm  which  makes  the  Tery  naactf 
woman  come  to  us — 

"  Li1|B  the  sweet  flouth. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  viuleb, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor, — ^ 

and  in  execution  so   refined  and  ddioli, 
that  we  feel  assured  all  most  agree  witka 
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Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the 
all  iu  subsequent  scenes.— EUllam. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  VALB4Y. 


drama  of  the  waHi 


Parpurei  metount  tyranni 
Inj  arioso  ne  pede  proraas 
Stantem  columnam ;  neu  populos  frequens 
Ad  anna  cessantes,  aa  arma 
Concitet  imperiumque  frangat. 

HoaAT.  Od.  I. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 

Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 


(It  will  ht  aeen  that  finom  tti«  title  of  thei«  .ipirited 

tketchei,  the  deaigneting  '*8ix*-  hea  been  removed— en 

intimetion,  probably,  that,  unable  to  reriew  all  the  decisive 

battlea  of  the  world  in  lix  articlei,  the  Profeator  conclude! 

to  go  on  indefinitely.— £0.] 

A  FEW  miles  distant  from  the  little  town  of 
St.  Menehould,  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
are  the  village  and  hill  of  Valmy  ;  and  near 
the  crest  of  that  hill  a  simple  monument 
points  out  the  bnrial-place  of  the  heart  of 
a  general  of  the  French  republic,  and  a 
marshal  of  the  French  empire. 

The  elder  Kellerman  (father  of  the  db- 
tinguibhed  officer  of  that  name,  whose  ca- 
valry-charge decided  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo), held  high  commands  in  the  French 
annicB  throughout  the  wars  of  the  Conven- 


tion, the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  aadtk 


death-bed  was,  that  his  heart  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  battle-field  of  Valmy,  tkn 
to  repose  among  the  remains  of  Vis  A 
companions  in  arms,  who  had  fallen  it  K> 
side  on  that  spot  twenty-eight  years  hdan, 
on  the  memorablo  day  when  they  won  Ai 
primal  victoiy  of  Reyolutionary  Fni«i 
and  prevented  the  armies  of  Brunswid  nl 
the  emigrant  bands  of  Oond6  from  msr^ 
on  defenceless  Paris,  and  destroying  the  ia* 
mature  democracy  in  its  cradle. 

The  Duke  of  V aim j  (for  KellcnMi» 
when  made  one  of  Napoleon's  militwj 
peers  in  1802,  took  his  title  from  this 
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lattle-field)  had  partioipated   during  his ,  day,  breathe  the  Tery  spirit  of  the  old  bnl- 
long  and  active  career,  in  the  gaining  ofjletins;    however  temporizing  and   pacific 


many  a  victory  far  more  immediately  daz 
sling  than  the  one,  the  remembrance  of 
which   he  thus  cherished.     He  had  been 

{resent  at  many  a  scene  of  carnage  where 
lood  flowed  in  deluges,  compared  with 
which,  the  libations  of  slaughter  poured  out 
at  Valmy  would  have  seemed  scant  and  in- 
aignificant.  But  he  rightly  estimated  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  battle  with 
which  he  thus  wished  his  appellation  while 
livine,  and  his  memory  after  his  death,  to 
be  identified.  The  successful  resistance 
which  the  raw  Carmagnole  levies,  and  the 


may  be  the  tone  of  the  statesmen  who  main- 
tain a  precarious  ascendency  at  Paris. 
With  two  European  wars  actually  raging 
before  them,  with  the  elements  of  insurrec- 
tion and  strife  in  full  activity  throughout  the 
continent  (and,  alas,  not  on  the  continent 
only),  who  can  doubt  but  that  thousands 
of  the  fiery  youth  of  France  are  watching 
eagerly  for  the  first  pretext  of  provocation, 
that  may  justify  them  in  coming  forward  as. 
protectors  or  avengers,  and  in  once  more 
advancing  the  tricolor  over  Lombardy,  to 
Rome  and  Naples,  or  to  the  Danube,  the 


disorganized  relies  of  the  old  monarchy's  Vistula,  and  the  Baltic  ?    Look,  too,  at  the 
army  then  opposed  to  the  combined  hosts ,  risk  of  fatal  dissension  that  exists  on  every 


and  chosen    leaders  of    Prussia,  Austria, 
and  the  French  refugee  noblesse,  determined 


sea  where  English  and  French  sailors  or 
settlers  come  into  contact.  Any  hot-headed 


at  once  and  for  ever  the  belligerent  character  captain,  any  petulant  commandant,  any  in- 
of  the  Revolution.  The  raw  artizans  and  triguing  missionary,  may  at  once  create  real 
tradesmen,  the  clumsy  burghers,  the  base  or  supposed  cause  of  ofifenoe  between  the  two 
mechanics  and  low  peasant-churls,  as  it  proud  and  jealous  nations,  such  as  only 
had  been  the  fashion  to  term  the  middle !  blood  will  wash  out.  There  will  be  no 
and  lower  classes  in  France,  found  that ,  more  proffers  of  apology,  and  votes  of  com- 
thev  could  face  cannon-balls,  pull  triggers, '  pensation  in  such  cases, — at  least  not  on 
and  cross  bayonets,  without  having  oeen  *  the  part  of  Franoe.  No  statesman  in  that 
drilled  into  military  machines,  and  without !  republic  would  dare  risk  the  odium  which 
being  officered  by  scions  of  noble  houses,  the  Pritchard  indemnity  brought  on  Guizot. 
They  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  their  i  Any  French  government  mi^ht  at  once  rise 
own  instinctive  soldiership.  They  at  once  ac- !  to  the  zenith  of  mob  and  military  popularity 
quired  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  each  |  by  declaring  war  with  this  country.     Good 


other  ;  and  that  confidence  soon  grew  into 
a  spirit  of  unbounded  audacity  and  ambi- 
tion. ^^  From  the  cannonade  of  Valmy 
may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that 


management  and  good  fortune  may,  for  a 
time,  prevent  such  collisions,  but  they  seem 
ultimately  inevitable.  And  whenever,  and 
with  whomsoever  revolutionary  France  de- 


oareer  of  victory  which  carried  their  armies !  dares  war,  that  war  will  speedily  become 
to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin."  *  European  andgeneraL  France  is  too  clearly 

We  can  now,  from  what  is  passing  before !  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  cycle  of  invasions, 
our  eyes,  discern  even  more  clearly  the  im-  j  conquests,  military  despotisms,  and  stem 
portance  of  the  conflict  of  Valmy,  than  i  reactions,  which  must  shake  the  old  world 
could  Kellerman  in  1820,  or  than  could  to  its  foundations. 

the  historian  of  Europe,  from  whom  the  last  One  of  the  gravest  reflexions  that  arises 
sentence  was  quoted,  when  he  composed  from  the  contemplation  of  the  civil  rest- 
bis  great  work  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  j  lessness  and  military  enthusiasm,  which  the 
impetus  which  that  triumph  gave  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  saw  nationalized 
French  spirit,  was  not  exhausted  in  a  single .  in  France,  is  the  consideration  that  these 
career  of  victory,  and  was  inextinguishable .  disturbing  influences  have  become  Der- 
by the  alternation  of  defeat.  The  restless  petual.  This  volcanic  people  seems  des- 
energy  inspired  by  it  was  never  more  fear- .  tined  neither  to  know  nor  to  suffer  perma- 
fully  manifest  than  it  is  at  the  present  nentrest.  No  settled  system  of  government, 
hour.  The  French  Republic  is  again  mus-  •  that  shall  endure  from  generation  to  gene- 
tering  her  armed  myriads  from  among  her  ration,  that  shall  be  proof  against  corrup- 


mral  and  civic  population.  Her  troops, 
under  the  old  banner,  and  with  the  old 
war-ory  of  '96,  are  agaki  collecting  near 
tiie  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine.    Her  generals,  in  their  orders  of  the 

*Ali8oo. 


tion  and  popular  violenoe,  seems  capable  of 
taking  root  among  them.  And  while  we 
cannot  hope  to  see  France .  calmed  and 
softened  down  by  healing  processes  horn 
within,  there  is  still  less  prospect  of  seeing 
her    effectively   curbed,    and   thoroughly 
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tamed  by  force  from  without.     No  hostile! oyer  t)ie  fallen  oppressor,  that  l»y  diaiasd 
exertions,  however  formidably  they  may  be  I  before  them,  like  the  wolf  Fenris  benesdi 

'the  AssB  of  the  Scandinavian  mytholiw. 
Men    judged  of    the   fnturo   according. 
They  deemed  that  revolution  had  been  for 
ever  put  down,  and  that  legitimate authoi^ 
was  re-established  on  an  immatable  basa 
But  the  power  of  France  was  like  the  trN 
of  Pallas  in  the  Athenian  citadel,  whick, 
though  hewn  down  by  the  Persian  bvaiki 
to  the  very  roots,  revived,  and  put  forth  ill 
branches  with  redoubled    stateliness  tai 
vigor.     A  few  years  recruited  the  pop«]» 
tion  of  the  land ;   and  a  generation  0001 
arose  which   knew  not  Waterloo,  or  oilr 
knew  It  as  a  watchword  for   revenge,    h 
1830,  the  dynasty  which  foreign  bajoaeii 
had  imposed  on  France,  was  shaken  off; 
and  men  trembled  at  the  expected  outbrcil 
of  French  anarchy  and  the  dreaded  inrotii 
of  French  ambition.     They  **  looked  fif- 
ward  with  harassing  anxiety  to  a  poioJ 
of  destruction  similar  to  that  which  tk 
Roman  world  experienced  about  themiddk 
of  the  third  century  of  oor  era."*    Loii 
Philippe    cajoled    Revolution,    and  tha 
strove  with  seeming  Bucceas    to  stifle  it 
But,  in  spite  of  Fieschi  laws,  in  spite  of  tk 
dazzle  of  Algerian  razzias  and  I^frenee^ 
facing  marriages,  in  spite  of  kundredi  d 
armed  forts,  and  hundreds  of  thouBandiif 
coercing  troops,  Revolution  lived  and  stn^ 
gled  to  get  free.     France  had  no  quiet,  im 
Europe  no  security.     The  old  Titan  ^int 
heaved  restlessly  beneath  ^'  the  momra^ 
based  on  republican  institutions."  At  \A 
in   the  present  year,  the  whole  fabric  «t 
kini^-craft  was  at  once  rent  and  scattered  ti 
the  winds  by  the  uprising  of  the  Parisia 
democracy ;  an4  insurrections,  barricado. 
and  dethronements,  the  downfalls  of  coro- 
nets and   crowns,  the  armed  collisioni  d 
parties,  systems,  and  populations,  have  be- 
come for  the  last  few  months  the  commci- 
places  of  European  history. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the  first,  (k 
second,  and  the  new  French  Revolutioi: 
as  if  they  were  distinct  unconnected  catn- 
trophes,  arbitrarily  disturbing  the  regsbi 
oourse  of  events.  There  has  been,  aad  ii, 
but  one  French  Revolution  ;  and  itstlurf 
and  greatest  wave  is  now  bursting  over  •• 
There  have  been  temporary  lulls  of  tk 
storm,  but  never  any  settled  calm.  Tbe 
republic  which  was  proclaimed  in  Psiii 
last  month,  is  the  mere  continuation  by  ad- 
journment of  the  republic  which  was  fiiflt 

« See  Niebuhr's  Preface  to  the  Second  vnlometf 
his  History  of  Rome,  wiittan  iu  October  laSO. 


organized,  however  ably  they  may  be  con- 
ducted, however  triumphant  they  may  be 
for  a  time,  can  trample  France  out  from  the 
list  of  the  living  nationalities  of  Europe,  and 
dismiss  her  ambition  and  her  power  to  the 
Hades  of  the  Past,  to  the  Phantom  Memo- 
ries of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,  of 
Carthage,  and  of  Rome.     A  compact  and 
homogeneous  nation  of  thirty-six  millions, 
— all  zealous  adorers  of  military  fame,  and 
readily  susceptible  of  military  habits, — all 
intensely  and  arrogantly  convinced  of  their 
own  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind, — 
all  eager  for  adventure  and  display,  and  al- 
most all  scoffingly  impatient  of  the  control 
of  ancient  law  or  ancient  faith — such  a  na- 
tion can  never  be  brought  to  enduring  sub- 
mission by  the  results  of  modern  battles  ; 
and  tbe  stem,  exterminating  spirit  of  an- 
cient warfare  can  never  be  revived  in  Europe. 
Csesar  effectually  subdued  Gaul  by  slaugh- 
tering one-third  of  its  population,  and  sell- 
ing thousands  of  the  residue  into  slavery. 
France  has  no  such  horrors  to  dread  from 
any  defeats,  however  disastrous,  that  may 
be  the  results  of  such  wars  as  it  may  please 
her  from  time  to  time  to  inflict  upon  the 
world.     As    for    dismembering    her,   like 
Poland,  her  geographical  position,  and  that 
of  her  antagonists,  would  render   such  a 
scheme  futile.   The  severed  provinces  wpuld 
reunite,  and  the  republic  ^^  one  and  indivisi- 
ble" would  re-appear,  as  soon  as  the  gripe 
of  the  conquerors  was  relaxed  by  distance, 
or  by  disunion  among  themselves.     Indeed, 
no  Anti-Gullican  can  dream  of  seeing  France 
more  effectively  broken  down  than  she  was 
in  1815.     Paris  was  then  for  the  second 
time  in  fifteen  months  occupied  by  trium- 
phant invaders.     Years  of  destructive,  and 
latterly  of  disastrous  warfare,  had  drained 
the  land  of  its  youth.     Every  region,  from 
the  sands  of  Syria  to  the  snows  of  Muscovy, 
was  strewn  with  Frenchmen's  bones.  Every 
river  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Bercsina,  the 
Vistula,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine, 
the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  the  Bidassoa,  the 
Aube,  the  Marnc,  and  the  Seine,  had  been 
crimsoned  with  her  defeats.     Her  fiag  had 
been  swept  from  every  sea.     Powerful  for- 
eign armies  were  cantoned  in  her  territory, 
and  garrisoned  her  strongholds.     A  sense 
of    common   interest,   the  recollection   of 
former  joint  sufferings,  and   sympathetic 
exultation  for  recent  joint  successes,  banded 
the  powers  of  the  earth  against  her.     They 
seemed  knit  together  in  stern  watchfnlnees 
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proclaimed  on  tie  20tli  September,  1792, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Valmy,  to 
which  it  owed  it«  preservation;  and  from 
which  the  imperiBhable  activity  of  its  prin- 
ciples may  be  dated. 

Far  different  seemed  the  prospects  of  de- 
mocracy in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  that  bat- 
tle ;  and  far  different  would  have  been  the 
present  position  and  influence  of  the  French 
nation,  if  Brunswick's  columns  had  charged 
with  more  boldness,  and  Dumouriez's  lines 
resisted  with  less  firmness.  When  France 
in  1792  declared  war  with  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  she  was  far  from  possessing  that 
splendia  military  organization  whic^  the 
experience  of  a  few  revolutionary  cam- 
paigns taught  her  to  assume,  and  which  she 
has  never  abandoned.  The  army  of  the  old 
monarchy  had,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  sunk  into  gradual  de- 
oi^y  both  in  numerical  force  and  in  efficien- 
cy of  equipment  and  spirit.  The  laurels 
Eined  by  the  auxiliary  regiments  which 
mis  XVI.  sent  to  the  American  war  did 
but  little  to  restore  the  general  tone  of  the 
army.  And  the  insubordination  and  license 
which  the  revolt  of  the  French  guards,  and 
the  participation  of  other  troops  in  many 
of  the  first  excesses  of  the  revolution  intro- 
duced among  the  soldiery,  were  soon  rapid- 
ly disseminated  through  ail  the  ranks.  Un- 
der the  Legislative  Assembly  every  com- 
plaint of  the  soldier  against  his  officer,  how- 
ever frivolous  or  ill-founded,  was  eagerly 
listened  to  and  partially  investigated,  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  Dis- 
cipline accordingly  became  more  and  more  | 
relaxed.  And  the  dissolution  of  several  of 
the  old  corps,  under  the  pretext  of  their 
being  tainted  with  an  aristocratic  feeling, 
aggravated  the  confusion  and  inefficiency 
oithe  war-department.  Many  of  the  most 
effective  regiments  during  the  last  period 
of  the  monarchy  had  consisted  of  foreigners. 
These  had  either  been  slaughtered  in  de- 
fence of  the  throne  against  insurrections, 
like  the  Swiss ;  or  had  been  dbbanded,  and 
had  crossed  the  frontier  to  recruit  the  forces 
which  were  assembling  for  the  invasion  of 
France.  Above  all,  the  emigration  of  the 
noblesse  had  stripped  the  French  army  of 
nearly  all  its  officers  of  high  rank,  and  of 
the  greatest  portion  of  its  subalterns. 
Above  twelve  thousand  of  the  high-bom 
youth  of  France,  who  had  been  trained  to 
regard  military  command  as  their  exclusive 
patrimony,  and  to  whom  the  nation  had 
been  accneiomed  to  look  up  as  its  natural 
guides  aftd  duunpions  in  the  storm  of  war, 


were  now  marshalled  beneath  the  banner  of 
Cond6  and  the  other  emigrant  princes,  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  armies,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  French  capital.  Their 
successors  in  the  French  regiments  ^nd  bri- 
gades had  as  yet  acquired  neither  skill  nor 
experience ;  they  possessed  neither  self- 
reliance,  nor  the  respect  of  the  men  who 
were  under  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  wreoks  of  the 
old  army  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  forces  with 
which  France  began  the  war,  consisted  of 
raw  insurrectionary  levies,  which  were  even 
less  to  be  depended  on.  The  Carmagnoles, 
as  the  revolutionary  volunteers  were  called, 
flocked,  indeed,  readily  to  the  frontier  from 
every  department  when  the  war  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  fierce  leaders  of  the  Jaco- 
bins shouted  that  the  country  was  in  dan- 
ger. They  were  full  of  zeal  and  courage, 
^^  heated  and  excited  by  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  and  inflamed  by  the  florid  elo- 
quence, the  songs,  dances,  and  signal-words 
with  which  it  had  been  celebrated."*  But 
they  were  utterly  undisciplined,  and  turbn- 
lently  impatient  of  superior  authority,  or 
systematic  control.  Many  ruffians,  also, 
who  were  sullied  with  participation  in  the 
more  sanguinary  horrors  of  Paris,  joined 
the  camps,  and  were  pre-eminent  alike  for 
misconduct  before  the  enemy,  and  for  sa- 
vage insubordination  against  their  own  offi- 
cers. On  one  occasion  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Valmy,  eight  battalions  of  fede- 
rates, intoxicated  with  massacre  and  sedi- 
tion, joined  the  forces  under  Dumouriez, 
and  soon  threatened  to  uproot  all  disci- 
pline, saying  openly  that  the  ancient  offi- 
cers were  traitors,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  purge  the  army  as  they  had  Paris  of  its 
aristocrats.  Dumouriez  posted  these  batta- 
lions apart  from  the  others,  placed  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry  behind  them,  and  two  pieces 
of  canon  on  their  flank.  Then  affecting  to 
review  them,  he  halted  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  surrounded  by  all  his  staff,  and  an 
escort  of  a  hundred  hussars.  *^  Fellows,'* 
said  he,  ^'  for  I  will  not  call  you  cither 
citizens  or  soldiers,  you  see  before  you  this 
artillery,  behind  you  this  cavalry ;  you  are 
stained  with  crimes,  and  I  do  not  tolerate 
here  assassins  or  executioners.  I  know  that 
there  are  scoundrels  amongst  you  charged 
to  excite  you  to  crime.  Drive  them  from 
amongst  you,  or  denounce  them  to  me,  for 
I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct, "t 
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One  of  OUT  recent  bistorians  of  the  revo* 
lution,  irho  narrates  this  inoident^*  thus 
apostrophises  the  French  general  :— 

«■  Patience,  0  Dumonriez,  this  uncertain  heap 
of  shriekcrs,  mutineers,  were  they  once  drilled 
and  inured,  will  become  a  phalanxed  mass  of 
fighters;  and  wheel  and  whirl  to  order  swiftly, 
like  the  wind,  or  the  whirlwind ;  tanned  musta- 
chio-figures ;  often  barefoot,  even  barebacked,  with 
sinews  of  iron ;  who  require  only  bread  and  gun- 

gowder ;  very  sons  of  fire,  the  adroitest,  hastiest, 
ottest,  ever  seen  perhaps  since  Attila*s  time/' 

Such  phalanxed  masses  of  fighters  did 
the  Carmagnoles  ultimately  become ;  but 
France  ran  a  fearful  risk  in  having  to  rely 
on  them,  when  the  process  of  their  transmu- 
tation had  harcly  commenced. 

The  first  events,  indeed,  of  the  war  were 
disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  France,  even 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  chaotic  state  in  which  it  found  her  ar- 
mies as  well   as  her  government.     In  the 
hopes  of  profiting  hy  the  unprepared  state 
of  Austria,  then  the  mistress  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  French  opened  the  campaign  of 
1792  by  an  invasion  of  Flanders,  with  forces 
whose  muster-rolls  showed  a  numerical  over- 
whelming   superiority  to  the  enemy,   and 
seemed  to    promise  a  speedy  conquest  of 
that  old  hattle-field  of  Europe.      But  the 
first  flash  of  an  Austrian  sahre,  or  the  first 
sound  of  an  Austrian  gun  was  enough  to  dis- 
comfit the  French.      Their  first  corps,  four 
thousand  strong,  that  advanced  from  Lille 
across  the  frontier,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
far  inferior  detachment  of  the  Austrian  gar- 
rison of  Toumay.    Not  a  shot  was  fired,  not 
a  bayonet  levelled.   With  one  simultaneous 
cry  of  panic  the  French  broke  and  ran  head- 
long back  to  Lille,  where  they  completed 
the  specimen  of  insubordination  which  they 
had  given  in  the  field,  by  murdering  their 
general,  and  several  of  their  chief  officers. 
On  the   same  day  another  division  under 
Biron,  mustering  ten  thousand  sabres  and 
bayonets,  saw  a  few  Austrian  skirmishers 
reconnoitring  their  position.     The  French 
advanced  posts  had  scarcely  given  and  re- 
ceived a  volley,  and  only  a  few  balls  from 
the  enemy's  field-pieces  had  fallen   among 
the  lines,  when  two  regiments  of  French 
dragoons  raised  the  cry,    "  We    are    be- 
trayed," galloped  off,  and  were  followed  in 
disgracefiu  rout  by  the  rest  of  the  whole 
army.     Similar  panics,  or  repulses  almost 
equally   discreditable,   occurred    whenever 
Rochambeau,   or  Luckner,   or  Lafayette, 
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the  earliest  IVenbh  generalfl  in  the  nr, 
brought  their  troops  into  the  presenee  of 
the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  sovereigns  hi 
gradually  collected  on  the'  Rhine  a  vetem 
and  finely-disciplined  army  for  the  iofam 
of  France,  which  for  natnbers,  eqaipmett, 
and  martial  renown  both  of  generals  id 
men,  was  equal  to  any  that  Germaoj  bi 
ever  sent  forth  to  conquer.  Their  di* 
sign  was  to  strike  boldly  and  decisivelj  it 
the  heart  of  France,  and  penetrating  ^ 
country  through  the  Ardennes,  to  procnl 
by  Chalons  upon  Paris.  The  obstada 
that  lay  in  their  way  seemed  insignifieuc 
The  disorder  and  imbecility  of  the  Frad 
armies  had  been  even  augmented  by  the  for 
ed  flight  of  Lafayette,  and  a  sudden  ehus 
of  generals.  The  only  troops  posted  oif 
near  the  track  by  which  the  allies  ic 
about  to  adyanoe,  were  the  twenty-tkR 
thousand  men  at  Sedan,  whom  Laftjett 
had  commanded,  and  a  corps  of  tvep 
thousand  near  Meti,  the  conunind  e 
which  had  j  nst  been  transferred  from  Lodr 
to  Kellerman.  There  Were  only  three  h 
tresses  which  it  was  neoessary  for  the  alEfl 
to  capture  or  mask — Sedan,  Longwy^tf 
Verdun.  The  defences  and  stores  ofil 
these  three  were  known  to  be  wretcbM^ 
dismantled  and  insafl&cint ;  and  when  m 
these  feeble  barriers  were  overcome,  oi 
Chalons  reached,  a  fertile  and  nnprotec&i 
country  seemed  to  invite  the  invades  t 
that  ^*  military  promenade  to  Paris,"  iksi 
they  gaily  talked  of  acoomplishing. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  allied  annj^b 
ing  fully  completed  all  preparations  ftrtt 
campaign,  broke  up  from   its  cantonise^ 
and    marching    from     Luxembourg   nps 
Longwy,  crossed  the  French  frontier.  Sis^ 
thousand  Prussians,  trained  in  the  stkn 
and  many  of  them  under  the  eye  of  ^ 
Great  Frederick,  heirs  of  the  glories  of » 
Seven  Years^  War,  and  universally  esteeeii 
the  best  troops  in  Europe,  marched  ia* 
column  against  the  central  point  of  ami 
Forty-five  thousand  Austrians,  the  grsV 
part  of  whom  were  picked  troops,  and  kij 
served  in  the  recent  Turkish  war,  si^plij!^ 
two  formidable  corps    that    supported  tki 
flanks  of  the  Prussians,      There  was  alsn 
powerful  body  of  Hessians ;  and,  leig*^ 
with  the  Germans  against  the  Parisiaa  ^ 
mocracy,   came    fifteen    thousand  of  ^ 
noblest  and  the  bravest   amongst  the  MB 
of  France.     In  these  oorps  of  emigmHi 
many  of  the  highest  bom  of  the  French  b> 
bility,  scions  of  houses  whoso  cliivalrie  bt* 
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phies  had  for  centuries  filled  Europe  with 
renown,  served  as  rank  and  file.  They 
looked  on  the  road  to  Paris  as  the  path 
which  they  were  to  carve  out  hy  their 
Bwords  to  victory,  to  honor,  to  the  rescue  of 
their  king,  to  reunion  with  their  families, 
to  the  recovery  of  their  patrimony,  and  to 
the  restoration  of  their  order.* 

Over  this  imposing  army  the  Allied  So- 
vereigns placed  as  gcnorcalissimo  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  one  of  the  minor  reigning 
princes  of  Germany,  a  statesman  of  no 
mean  capacity,  and  who  had  acquired  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War  a  military  reputation 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Great  (  rederick 
himself.  He  had  hecn  deputed  a  few  years 
before  to  quell  the  popular  movements  which 
then  took  place  in  Holland ;  and  he  had 
put  down  the  attempted  revolution  in  that 
oountry  with  a  promptitude  and  complete- 
ness, which  appeared  to  augur  equal  sue- 
eess  to  the  army  that  now  marched  under 
bis  orders  on  a  similar  mission  into  France. 

Moving  majestically  forward,  with  leisure- 
ly deliberation,  that  seemed  to  show  the 
consciousness  of  superior  strength,  and  a 
steady  purpose  of  doing  their  work  tho- 
roughly, the  allies  appeared  before  Longwy 
on  the  20th  of  Auirust,  and  the  dispirited 
mnd  despondent  garrison  opened  the  gates 
of  that  fortress  to  them  after  the  first 
shower  of  bombs.  On  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, the  still  more  important  stronghold  of 
Verdun  capitulated,  after  scarcely  the  sha- 
dow of  resistance. 

Brunswick's  superior  force  was  now  inter- 
posed between  Kellennan's  troops  on  the 
left,  and  the  other  French  army  near  Sedan, 
which  Lafayette's  flight  had,  for  the  time, 
left  destitute  of  a  commander.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  the  German  general,  by  strik- 
ing with  an  overwhelming  mass  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  to  crush  in  succession 
each  of  these  weak  armies ;  and  the  allies 
might  then  have  marched  irresistible  and 
unresisted  upon  Paris.  But  at  this  crisis 
Dnmouriei,  the  new  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French,  arrived  at  the  camp  near  Se- 
dan, and  commenced  a  series  of  movements 
by  which  he  reunited  the  dispersed  and 
disorganised  forces  of  his  country,  checked 
the  Prussian  columns  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  last  obstacles  to  their  triumph 
seemed  to  have  given  way,  and  finally  roll- 
ed back  the  tide  of  invasion  far  across  the 
enemy's  frontier. 

The  French  fortresses  had  fallen ;  but 
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nature  herself  still  offered  to  brave  and  vi- 
gorous 'defenders  of  the  land,  the  means  of 
opposing  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the 
allies.     A  ridge  of  broken  ground,  called 
the  Argonne,  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
Sedan  towards  the  south-west  for  about  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  leagues.     The  country  of 
L' Argonne  has  now  been  cleared  and  drain- 
ed ;  but  in  1792  it  was  thickly  wooded,  and 
the  lower  portions  of  its  unequal  surfaoe 
were  filled  with  rivulets  and  marshes.     It 
thus  presented  a  natural  barrier  of  from 
four  to  five   leagues  broad,  which  was  ab- 
solutely impenetrable  to  an  army,  ezcept 
by  a  few  defiles,  such  as  an  inferior  force 
might  easily  fortify  and  defend.  Dumouries 
succeeded  in  marching  his  army  down  from 
Sedan  behind  the  Argonne,  and  in  occupy- 
ing its  passes,  while  the  Prussians  still  Un- 
gercd  on    the   north-eastern  side   of  the 
forest  line.     Ordering  Kellerman  to  wheel 
round  from   Metz  to  St.  Menehould,  and 
the     reinforcements     from     the     interior 
and  extreme  north  also  to  concentrate    at 
that  spot,  Dumouries  trusted  to  assemble  a 
powerful  force  in  the  rear  of  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the   Argonne,  while  wlbh  the 
twenty-five  thousand  men  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  he  held  the  enemy  at  bay 
before  the  passes,  or  forced  him  to  a  long 
circumvolution  round  one  extremity  of  the 
forest  ridge,  during  which,  favorable  oppor- 
tunities of  assailing  his  flank  were  almost 
certain  to   occur.     Dumouriez  fortified  the 
I  principal  defiles,  and  boasted  of  the  Ther- 
mopylao  which  he  had  found  for  the  inva- 
ders ;  but  the  analogy  was  nearly  rendered 
fatally  complete  for  the   defending  force. 
A  pass,  which  was  thought  of  infenor  im- 
portance, had  been  but  sli^ly  manned,  and 
an  Austrian  corps  under  Clairfayt,  forced  it 
after  some  sharp  fighting.    Dumouriez  with 
great  difficulty  saved  himself  from  being 
enveloped   and   destroyed   by  the    hostile 
columns  that  now  pushed  through  the  forest. 
But  instead  of  despairing  at  the  failure  of 
his  plans,  and  falling  bade  into  the  interior 
to  be  completely  severed  from  Kellennan's 
army,  to  be  hunted  as  a  fugitive  under  the 
walls  of  Paris  bv  the  victorious  Germans^ 
and  to  lose  all  chance  of  ever  raUying  his 
dispirited  troops,  he  resolved  to  cling  to 
the  difficult  country  in  which  the  armies 
still  were  grouped,  to  force  a  junction  with 
Kellerman,  and  so  to  plac%  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  foroe  which  the  invaders  would 
not  dare  to  disregard,   and  by  which  he 
might  drag  them  back  from  the  advance  on 
Paris,  which  ho  had  not  been  able  to  bar. 
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AccordiDgly,  by  a  rapid  mov(iment  to  the 
south,  during  which,  in  his  own*  words. 
"  France  was  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
destruction,"  andafterwith  difficulty  check- 
ing several  panics  of  his  troops,  in  which 
they  ran  by  thousands  at  the  sight  of  a  few 
Prussian  Hussars,  Dumouriez  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  head  quarters  in  a  strong 
position  at  St.  Menehould,  protected  by 
the  marshes  and  ^hallows  of  the  rivers  Aisne 
and  Aube,  beyond  which,  to  the  north-west, 
rose  a  firm  and  elevated  plateau,  called 
Dampierre's  camp,  admirably  situated  for 
commanding  the  road  by  Chalons  to  Paris, 
and  whore  ho  intended  to  post  Kcllerman's 
army  so  soon  as  it  came  up.* 

The  news  of  Domouriez^s  retreat  from  the 
Argonne  passes,  and  of  the  panic  flight 
of  some  divisions  of  his  iroopS,  spread  ra- 
pidly throughout  the  country,  and  Keller- 
man,  who  believed  that  his  comrade's  army 
had  been  annihilated,and  feared  to  fall  among 
the  victorious  masses  of  the  Prussians,  had 
halted  on  his  march  from  Mctz  when  almost 
close  to  St.  Mcnehould.  He  had  actually 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement,  when 
couriers  from  his  commander-in-chief  check- 
ed him  from  that  fatal  course ;  and,  conti- 
nuing to  wheel  round  the  rear  and  left  flank 
of  the  troops  at  St.  Menehould,  Kcllerman, 
with  twenty  thousand  of  the  army  of  Metz, 
and  some  thousands  of  volunteers,  who  had 
joined  him  in  the  march,  made  his  appear- 
ance to  the  west  of  Dumouriez's  position, 
on  the  very  evening  when  VVesternian  and 
Thouvenot,  two  of  Dumouricz's  staff-orders, 
galloped  in  with  the  tidings  that  Brunswick's 
army  had  come  through  the  upper  pass  of 
the  Argonne  in  full  force,  and  was  deploy- 
ing on  the  heights  of  La  Lunc,  a  chain  of 
eminences  that  stretch  obliquely  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  opposite  the  high  ground 
which  Dumouriez  held,  and  also  opposite, 
but  at  a  shorter  distance  from,  the  position 
which  Kellerman  was  designed  to  occupy. 

The  allies  were  now,  in  fact,  nearer  to 
Paris  than  were  the  French  troops  thenisel- 
ves ;  but,  as  Dumouriez  had  foreseen,  Bruns- 
wick deemed  it  unsafe  to  march  upon  the  ca- 
pital with  so  large  a  hostile  force  left  in  his 
rear  between  his  advancing  columns  and  his 
base  of  operations.  The  young  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  in  the  allied  camp,  and  the 
emigrant  princes  eagerly  advocated  an  in- 

^  •  Some  late  writers  represent  that  Brunswick  did 
not  wish  to  crush  Damouriez.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient authority  for  this  insinuation,  which  seems  to 
have  heen  first  prompted  by  a  desire  to  soothe  the 
wounded  military  pride  of  the  Prussians. 


stant  attack  npXn  the  nearest  French  eeae- 
ral,  and  Kollernian  had  laid  himself  udbs- 
cessarily  open,  by  advnncinff  b  yond  Dim- 
pierre^s  camp,  which  Dumouriez  had  dedjSH 
ed  for  him,  and  mo  vine  forward  acroi^s  tbe 
Aube,  to  the  plateau  of  Valmj,  a  po4  iDf^ 
rior  in  strength  and  space  to  that  which  b 
had  left,  and  which  brought  biin  close  npoi 
the  Prussian  lines,  leaving  hi  in  separated, 
by  a  dangerous  interval,  from  the  troops  nt- 
der  Dumouriez  himself.  It  Feeojed  easy  for 
the  Prussian  army  to  overwhelui  him  wh3e 
thus  isolated,  and  then  thej  might  snmHal 
and  crush  Dumouriez  at  their  leisure. 

Accordingly  the  right  wiog  of  the  alM 
army  moved  forward  in  the  grey  of  the  moil- 
ing of  the  20th  of  September,  to  gain  Kel- 
lerman ^s  left  flank  and  rear,  and  cut  him(tf 
from  retreat  upon  Chalons,  while  the  resiof 
the  army  moving  from  the  heights  ofU 
Lunc,  which  here  converge  scmicircuUrlj 
round  the  plateau  of  Valinj,  were  to  aasiil 
his  position  in  front,  and  interpose  between 
him  and  Dumouriez.  An  unexpected  colli- 
sion between  some  of  the  advanced  cavilrj 
of  each  side  in  the  low  ground,  warned  Kel- 
lerman of  the  enemy's  approach.  Dumov- 
riez  had  not  been  unobservant  of  the  dii- 
ger  of  his  comrade,  thus  isolated  and  iuToU- 
ed  :  and  he  had  ordered  up  troops  to  so^ 
port  Kellerman  on  cither  flank  in  the  eTest 
of  his  being  attacked.  These  troops,  how- 
ever, moved  forward  slowly  ;  and  KcIIct- 
man's  army  ranged  on  the  plateau  of  Valmj, 
*'  projected  like  a  cape  into  the  midst  of  tb 
lines  of  the  Prussian  bayonets."*  A  thick 
autumnal  mist  floated  in  waves  of  vapov 
over  the  plains  and  lavines  that  lay  betwt>«s 
the  two  armies,  leaving  only  the  crests  aad 
peaks  of  the  hills  glittering  in  the  early  li^t 
About  ten  o'clock  the  fog  began  to  clear  i*( 
and  then  the  French  from  their  promontoij 
saw  emerging  from  the  white  wreaths  of  mift, 
and  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  the  countleai 
Prussian  cavalry  which  were  to  envelope 
them  as  in  a  net,  if  once  driven  from  thdx 
position,  the  solid  columns  of  the  infaairj 
that  moved  forward  as  if  animated  bj » 
single  will,  the  bristling  batteries  of  the  ir- 
tillery,  and  the  glancing  clouds  of  tbe  Aq>- 
trian  light  troops,  fresh  from  their  contcfti 
with  the  Spahis  of  the  east. 

The  best  and  bravest  of  the  French  most 
have  beheld  this  spectacle  with  secret  appre- 
hension and  awe.  However  bold  and  ree^ 
lute  a  man  may  be  in  the  discharge  of  daty 

*  See  Lamartine.  Hiat  Girond.,  Lavre  xrii  1 
have  drawn  much  of  the  ensuing  cieacriptioQ  frm 
him.  * 
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it  is  an  anxions  and  fo.arful  thiusf  to  be  call- 
ed  on  to  encounter  dansjer  amonff  comrades 
of  whose  8teadin»^8<  you  oun  feel  no  certainty 


for  evil,  which  the  French  Revolution  has 
produced.  H^  who  now,  in  hia  seQorid 
(*xile,    bears  the  name   of  th-i   Count   de 


Each  soMi  ^r  of  Kellerman's  army  must  have  j  N«^uilly  in  this  country,  and  who  latpty  was 
remembered  the  series  of  panic  routs  which  i  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  figured 
bad  hitherto  invariably  taken  place  on  the  in  the  French  lines  at  Valmy  as  a  young 
Frf'nch  side  during  the  war ;  and  must  have  and  gaflant  officer,  cool  and  sagacious  be- 
cast  restless  glances  to  the  right  an  i  left,  to  yond  his  years,  and  trusted  accordingly  by 
«ee  if  any  symptoms  of  wavering  b!?gan  to:  KcUerman  and  Dumourioz  with  an  impor- 
show  thcmsdvos,  and  to  calculate  how  long 'taut  station  in  the  national  army.  The 
it  was  likely  to  be  before  a  general  rush  of.  Due  de  Chartres  (the  title  he  then  bore) 
his  comrades  to  the  roar  would  either  hurry  |  commanded  iho  French  right.  General  Va- 
him  off  with  involuntary  disgrace,  or  leave  jlence  was  on  the  l.^ft,  and  Kcllerman  him- 
him  alone  and  Kelpless  to  be  cut  down  by  self  took  his  po-^t  in  the  centre,  which  was 


assailing  multitudes. 

On  that  very  morning,  and  at  the  self- 
same hour  in  which  the  allied  forces  and  the 
emigrants  began  to  desc  *nd  fromLa  Lunc  to 
the  attack  of  Valmy,  and  while  the  cannon- 
ade was  opening  between  the  Prussian  and 
the  Revolutionary  batteries,  the  di^bate  in 
the  National  Convention  at  Paris  commenc- 
ed on  the  proposal  to  proclaim  France  a  Re- 
public. 

The  old  monarchy  had  little  chance  of 
support  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention  :  but 


the  strength  and  key  of  his  position. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  both 
friends  and  foes,  the  French  infantry  held 
their  ground  steadily  under  the  fire  of  the 
Prussian  guns,  which  thundered  on  them 
from  La  Lunc  ;  a'ld  their  own  artillery  re- 
plied with  equal  spirit  and  greater  e  Ject  on 
the  denser  masses  of  the  allied  army. 
Thinking  that  the  Prussians  were  slacken- 
ing in  their  fire,  Kellerman  formed  a 
column  in  charging  order,  and  dashed  down 
into  the  valley  iu   the.  hope  of  capturing 


if  its  more  effoctive  advocates  at  Valmy  had  some  of  the  nearest  guns  of  the  enemy, 
triumphed,  there  were  yet  the  elements  A  masked  battery  opened  its  fire  on  the 
existing  in  Franco  for  an  eflfective  revival  of  i  French  column,  and  drove  it  back  in  dis- 
order, Kellerman  having  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  being  with  difficulty  carried 
off  by  his  men.  The  Prussian  columns 
now  advanced  in  turn  Th.»  Frencii  artil- 
lerymen began   to   waver  and  desert  their 


the  better  part  of  the  ancient  institutions, 
and  for  substituting  Reform  for  Revolution. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before,  numerously  signed 
addresses  from  the  middle  classes  in  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  other  large  cities,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king  expressive  of  their  hor- 1  po.««ts,  but  were  rallied  by  the  efforts  and 
ror  of  the  anarchists,  and  their  readiness  tO|  exaiiple  of  their  officers  ;  and  Kellerman, 
uphold  the  rights  of  the  crown,  together  reorganizing  the  line  of  his  infantry,  took 
with  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  in-;  his  station  in  the  ranks  on  foot,  and  called 
effable  atrocities  of  the  September  massacres'  out  to  his  men  to  let  the  enemy  come  dose 
had  just  occurred,  and  the  reaction  produci  up,  and  then  to  charge  them  with  the  bay- 
ed by  them  among  thousands  who  had  pro- '  onct.  The  troops  caught  the  enthusiasm 
viously  been  active  on  the  ultra-democratic  of  their  general,  and  a  cheerful  shout  of 
side,  was  fresh  and  powerful.  The  nobility  Vice  la  nation^  taken  up  by  one  battalion 
had  not  yet  been  made  utter  aliens  iu  the  j  from  another,  pealed  across  the  valley  to 
eyes  of  the  nation  by  long  expatriation  and 'the  assailants.  The  Prussians  hesitated 
civil  war.     There  was  not  yet  a  generation  j  from  a  charge  up  hill  against  a  force  that 


of  youth  educated  in  revolutionary  princi- 
ples, and  knowing  no  worship  savo  that  of 


seemed   so  resolute  and  formidable ;  thej 
alted  for  a  while  in  the  hollow,  and  then  > 


military  glory.  Louis  XVI.  was  just  and  ^slowly  retreated  up  their  own  si  le  of  the 
humane,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  necessi-  valley. 

ty  of  a  gradual  extension  of  political  rights  Indignant  at  being  thus  repulsed  by  such 
among  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  TheBour-  a  foe,  the  King  of  Prussia  formed  the 
bon  throne,  if  rescued  in  1792,  would  have  j  flower  of  his  men  in  peison,  and  riding 
had  the  chances  of  stability  such  as  did  not-  along  the  column,  bitterly  reproached  them 
exist  for  it  in  1814,  and  seem  never  likely  j  with  letting  their  standard  be  thus  humili- 
to  be  found  aj^ain  in  France.  ated.     Then  ho  led  them  on  again  tu  the 


Serving  under  Kellerman  on  that  day  was 
one  who  has  experienced,  perhaps,  the  most 
deeply  of  all  men,  the  changes  for  good  and 


attack,  marching  in  the  front  line,  and  see- 
ing his  staff  mowed  down  around  him  bj 
the  deadly  fire  which  the  French  artillery 
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re-opened.  But  the  troops  sent  by  Dumou- 
riez  were  now  co-operating  effectually  with 
Kellcrman,  and  that  j^cneral's  own  men, 
flufihed  by  success,  presented  a, firmer  front 
than  ever.  Again  the  Prussians  retreated, 
leaving  eight  hundred  dead  behind,  and  at 
nightfall  the  French  remained  victors  on 
the  heights  of  Valmy. 

All  hopes  of  crushing  the  i^ evolutionary 
armies,  and  of  the  Promenade  to  Paris,  had 
now  yanishedy  though  Brup«wick  lingered 


long  in  the  Argonne,  till  distress  and  dck- 
ness  wasted  away  his  once  splendid  fora, 
and  finally  but  a  mere  wreck  of  it  reeroaed 
the  frontier.  France,  meanwhile  felt  thai 
she  possessed  a  giant's  streogth,  and  likei 
giant,  did  she  use  it.  Before  the  dose  of 
that  year  all  Belgium  obeyed  the  Natioul 
Convention  at  Paris,  and  the  kings  (rf 
Europe,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centa- 
ries,  trembled  onoe  more  -before  a  conquer- 
ing military  Rcpublio« 
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LITERATURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  The  Frost  Writers  of  America,     By  Rufus  W.  Griswold.     Betitley. 

2.  The  Statesmen  of  America  in  1846.     By  Sarah  Mytton  Maury      JLongmans. 


American  literature,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rufus  Griswold,  has  not  received  .its  due 
share  of  attention  at   the    hands  of   the 
English  public  ;  who  remain  in  half-wilful 
ignorance  of  its  merits,  its  progress,  and  in 
particular  its  growing  nationality.     To  draw 
our  attention  to  these  things,  Mr.  Griswold 
has  made  a  collection  of  choice  passages 
from  the  most  meritorious  American  prose 
writings,   which   he   publishes,    that   they 
may   speak   for   themselves,   without   any 
comment    on  his  part,   excepting   a  brief 
flourish   of    trumpets    somewhat   formally 
styled  a  biographical  memoir,  at  the  en- 
trance of  each  fresh  personage  upon  the 
stage.     The  body  of  tho  work  before  us, 
therefore,  forms  a  sort  of  cyclopaedia  of 
American  literature  ;    an  accumulation  so 
extensiye  and  so  miscellaneous  that  a  re- 
Tiewer  may  Yery  well  be  excused  from  a 
detailed    examination    and    commentary. 
But,  in  a  preliminary  essay,  Mr.  Griswold 
enters  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  general 
state  and  prospects  of  his  native  literature  ; 
and  this  portion  of  the  work  is  suggestive 
of  much  reflection. 

Mr.  Griswold,  we  may  premise,  is  not 
one  of  those  Americans  who  displease  their 
readers,  and  forfeit  their  credit  at  the  out- 
set, by  indiscriminate  and  unbounded  lau- 
dation of  every  product  of  their  country. 
-  His  tone  is  calm  and  temperate,  and  he 
iias  not  shrank  from  the  disagreeable  duty 
of  pointing  out  the  blemishes   and  fail- 


ings of  that  which,  as  a  w4iole,  is  the  sib- 
ject  of  his  eulogy.     He    lays  his  iopt^ 
though  tenderly,  upon   the   sores  whidi 
less  honest  advocate  would  have  hidden  otf 
of  sight.     He  acknowledges,  for  exampk, 
that  American   literature     has    sometiiM 
been  too  bumble  a  candidste  for  populiritj; 
has  stooped  from   its  loftj   station  as  tk 
guide  and  teacher,  to  be  the  flatterer,  of  pub- 
lic opinien ;  and  too  often  ailencingitson 
doubts,  has  contentedly  been   the  moitk- 
piece  of  popular  fallacies.      It  is  in  sost 
degiee  the  same  with  ourselves.     Liten* 
ture,  even  in  this  country,   can  hardljk 
said  to  have  yet  attained  a   perfect  Ink' 
pcndence ;   it  has  only  changed   patiiM> 
If  it  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  noUe, 
the  wealthy,  the  man  of  taste  who  afM 
the    Msdcenas;    if  it  doea   not  now  bnc 
abou^  the  airtechambers  of  the  great,  or  de- 
base itself  for  hire  in  dedications;  if  in 
masters  are  now  more  nomerons,  and  lea 
able  to  act  in  concert  for  the  giring  or  tak- 
ing away  of  reputations  ;  and  if  the  mti  d 
letters  may  so  far  stand  more  erect  and 
fearless  than  of  old :  stiU,  he  has  masteni 
jealous  and  exacting  masters  too,  thouh 
affecting  the  posture  of  scholars ;  and  k 
must  often  see  before  him   the  altematiw 
of  catering  to  the  tastes,  in  other  woris, 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  « 
writing  works  that  nobody  will  read.     Ane- 
rica,  in  this  respect,  does  but  follow  in  m 
train :  though  it  may  be,  aa  pnUio  opisiA 
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is  more  despotic  and  one-sided  there  than 
here,  the  mischief  is  mtrre  keenly  felt 
Here,  certainly,  the  diversities  of  party 
and  sect  serve  in  some  dngree — so  long  as 
a  writer  has  a  party  at  his  back— as  safe- 
guards for  the  independence  of  literature. 

According  to  Mr.  Griswold,  the  acknow- 
ledged inferiority,  in  certain  branches,  of 
American  to  English  literature,  is  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
law  of  international  copyright.  The  sys- 
tem of  legaliaed  freebooty — that  right  of 
border-foray — which  enables  an  American 
publisher  to  appropriate  the  labors  of  an 
English  author,  and  defraud  him  of  bin 
hire,  has  been,  by  a  most  just  retribution, 
the  bane  of  American  literature.  Thanks 
to  this  system,  authorship  by  profession  is 
in  America  a  career,  if  not  impossible  and 
unknown,  at  least  one  to  which  the  en- 
trance is  fenced  off  by  difficulties  that  must 
deter  many  from  venturing  upon  it.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Griswold  speaks  with  au- 
thority. 

**  A  short  time  before  Mr*  Washington  Irving 
was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  be  undertoolc  to 
dispose  of  a  production  of  merit,  written  by  ao 
American  who  had  not  yet  established  a  command- 
ing name  in  the  literary  market,  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  an  offer  from  any  of  the  principal 
publishers.  *  They  even  declmed  to  publish  it  at 
the  author's  cost.'  he  says,  'alle^mg  that  it  was 
not  worth  their  while  to  trouble  tliemselves  about 
native  works,  of  doubtful  suocesA,  while  they 
could  pick  and  choose  amonji;  the  successful  works 
daily  pour.'d  out  by  the  British  preset/or  the  copy- 
Tignt  of  which  they  had  nothing  to  pay.*  And 
not  only  is  the  American  thus  in  some  degree  ex- 
eluded  from  ihe  audience  of  his  countrymen,  but 
the  publishers,  who  have  a  control  over  many  of 
the  newspapers  and  other  i^eriodicals,  exert  them- 
selves, in  the  way  of  their  businef>6,  to  build  up 
the  reputation  of  the  foreigner  whom  they  rob,  and 
to  destroy  that  of  the  home  author  who  aspires  to 
a  competition  with  him. 

••  This  le^Iized  piracy,"  continues  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, warmmg  as  he  proceed^  **  supported  by 
some  sordid  and  base  arguments,  keeps  the  crimi- 
nal courts  busy ;  makes  divorce  committees  in  the 
legislature  standing  instead  of  special ;  every  year 
yields  abundant  harvests  of  profligate  sons  and 
daughters ;  and  inspires  a  growing  contempt  for 
our  plain  republican  forms  and  institutions.  In- 
jurious as  it  is  to  the  foreign  author,  it  is  more  so 
to  the  American,  and  it  falls  with  heaviest  weight 
Ufion  the  people  at  large,  whom  it  deprives  of  that 
nationality  of  feeling  which  is  among  the  first  and 
most  powerful  incentives  to  evpry  kind  of  great- 
ness."— American  Prose  Writere^  p.  8. 

Let  us  be  careful,  however,  not  to  damage 
our  argument  by  overstating  it.  Injurious 
as  may  be  the  effect  of  the  present  system, 


by  spoiling  the  market  for  native  American 
productions,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
thfs  circumstance  will  ever  stifle  or  silence 
the  voice  of  true  genius,  or  rob  America  of 
one   work   of    supreme   and   transcendent 
merit.     High  and  rare  powers  of  thought 
or  feeling  owe  no  f(?alty  to  publishers,  are 
nt>t  the  servants  of  the   market,   do  not 
bloom  or  fade  at  the  bidding  of  the  book- 
tfade,  and  ask  no  international  copyright 
for  their   protection.      The  impulse   that 
forces  genius  to-  utter  itself  is  far  different 
from  that  which  indnees  men  to  work  for  a 
livelihood  ;  and  wherever   that  impulse — 
that   is,  wherever  genius — exists,   it  will 
make   its  way  throitgh  all  obstacles,  at  a 
pace   which    no    golden    recompense   can 
greatly  hasten,  no  neglect  greatly  retard. 
It  may  be  that  genius  thrives  roost  under 
difficirity,  that  "singing  birds  should  not 
be  fed  too  Well :''    not,  however,  for  the 
reason  commonly  assigned,  that  it  needs 
the  spur  of  hunger  to  keep  it  to  its  paces ; 
but   because    the   struggle  with   hardship 
strengthens    and    disciplines    the    mental 
powers,  because  the  frosts  of  poverty  pro- 
vent  the  mischief  of  a  too  early  blossoming, 
because  the  absence  of  material  and  sensu- 
ous delights  makes  geniue  cling  the  more 
fondly  to  the  delight  it  finds  in  its  own  ut- 
terance.    Again,    it   may  be   that   genius 
thrives  most  in  neglect :  for  then,  despair- 
ing and   heedless  of  popularity,  it  seeks 
only  to  please  itself,  and  is  not  seduced 
from  its  ovTn  true  canons  of  taste  by  any 
motive   for   conforming  to   the  less  pure 
tastes  of  the  multitude.     Thus  much,  at 
least,  is  certain  :  if  discouragement  is  not, 
to  high  genius,  a  benefactor,  it  is  no  mortal 
enemy ;  it  will  put  it  to  the  test,  it  will 
make  it   suffer,  but   will  never   crush   or 
il-nce  it.     "  When  God  commands,'*  says 
Milton,  ''  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a 
dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in 
man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he 
shall   forbear."    But,   though  all   this  be 
true,  there  yet  remains  much  truth  in  Mr. 
Griswold'S  complaint.     The  literature  of  a 
country  is  not  composed  entirely,  nor  even 
principally,  of  the  products  of  high  genius ; 
it  does  not  depend  on  genius  for  its  ex- 
istence or  utility  ;  and,  if  bound  by  fetters 
such  as  only  genius  has  the   strength  to 
break,  literature,  more  feeble,  may  invoke 
the  aid  of  law  to  release  it.     Great  poets 
and  great  thinkers  appear  at  long  intervals, 
and  make  the  times  they  live  in  memorable 
for  generations :  they  are  too  few  to  consti- 
tute, at  any  one  period,  a  current  litera- 
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ture.     Tho  ordinary  fruits  of  a  woll-traincd 
understandiDg, — readiness   of    adaptation, 
clearness  of  arrangement,  judgment,  good 
sense,    and    information — are   tho   highest 
qualities  one  has  a  right  to  expect  of  a 
mere  literary  man,  a  member  of  that  body 
vhose  accumulated  labors  constitute  a  lite- 
rature of  the  day.     And  when  we  nflect 
what  great  things  this  current  literature  is 
doing   afid    has   done ;    wbat   a   power   it 
wields^  in   the  newspaper  and   periodical 
press ;  how  it  is  the  true  sovereign  ruler  of 
the  land  ;    how  noble  a  watfare  it  wages 
with  error,  fanaticism,  sordid  neglect,  and 
inhumanity  ;  whrn  wesee't^Iavery  abolished, 
ommercc  liberated,  religions  rendered  tole- 
rant, ignorance  routed,  by  the  patieni  unit- 
ed efforts  of  a  current  literature.;  who  shall 
deny  that  everything  whiirh   tends  to  the 
fostering,  traiDini,  strengthening,  and  puri- 
fying of  this  mighty  engine,  is  of  the  high- 
est national  concernment  ?     And  \sertainly 
America,  in  thus  cramping  and  stilling  her 
native  literature  by  an  act  of  national  dis- 
honesty, uses  a  policy  from  which  herself 
eventually  must  be  the  chief  sufferer.      It 
is  no  conclusive  answer  to  this  reasoning  to 
say,  tlmt  America  has,  unaffected  by  any 
law  of  foreign  copyright,  the  practical  part 
and  net  result  of  all  literature,  its  applica 
tion  to  the  business  of  life,  embodied  in 
newspapers  and  political  speeches  ;  and  that 
all  beyond  this  is  merely  ornamental,  and 
altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  nationality. 
By  no  means :  to  furnii^h  matter  for  these 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  there  must  first 
be   books;    men's   thoughts  must   first  be 
freely  developed,  and  spread  open  to  their 
full  dimensions,  and  in  that  shape  studied 
and  reflected  on,  before  they  can  gain, admit- 
tance to  the  public  mind,  and  produce  prac- 
tical results,  in  that  compendious  and  im- 
perfect form  that  alone   is  possible  to  the 
pamphleteer.     Besides,  first  principles  and 
universal  truths  rnust  not  be  sullied  by  in- 
termixture with  the  fumes  of  party  spirit, 
or  they  can  never  hope  to  gain  general  ac- 
ceptance and  reverence  due      The  politi- 
cian may  avail  himself  of  the  labors  of  the 
politic. 1  philosopher,  but  the  philosopher 
must  never  dip  his  pen  in   the  gall    of  the 
politician,     it  were  equally  far  from  the 
truth  to  say,  that  in   all   that  portion  of 
literature  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
politics  there  is  no  scope  for  nationality. 
Nationality  is  a  thing  too  much  interwoven 
with  men's  lives,  too  clo.sely  worked   into 
all  their  ways  of  acting,  judging,  and  think- 
ing, to  be  put  on  merely  for  the  political 


assembly  or  the  debating-club  :  it  makes 
itself  visible  nowhere  more  conspicuously 
than  in  this  very  portion  of  literature  which 
we  call  ornamental  The  diffenncc  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  FreDcbman  ii 
not  more  strongly  marked  than  the  differ- 
ence between  an  English  and  a  French 
novel.  In  politics,  in  niofals,  in  religion, 
the  insinuating  lessons  of- the  lighter  litera- 
ture are  often  more  effectual  than  any  other 
teaching ;  and  if  a  nation  is  to  be  great,  its 
rulers  should  sedulously  promote  a  health- 
ful national  literature.  Herein,  certainly, 
the  model  republic  acts  not  more  ungene- 
rously than  unwisely. 

We  are  to  consider,  however,  what  things 
American  literature,  hampcied  as  it  is,  has 
accomplished  ;  and.  for  this  purpose,  our 
method  must  be,  first  to  trace  the  severml 
branches  of  the  stream,  and  inquire  what 
ha&  been  done  in  each  department ;  and 
afterwards  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
united  current,  and  perhaps  hazard  a  con- 
jecture as  to  its  course  and  destiuation. 

The  noblest  domain  of  letters,  wi  bout 
doubt,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  digni- 
ty of  the  subject,  must  be  that  which  has 
reference  to  religion.  But  since  most,  if 
not  all  Christian  sects,  have  agreed  to  di- 
vorce religion  from  reasoning,  and  exalt 
faith  by  deba«>ing  and  contemning  the  un- 
derstanding, works  of  controversial  divini- 
ty, secluded  of  necessity  from  ethical  and 
intellectual  philosophy,  debarred  from  the 
free  use  of  argument,  and  degenerated  into 
almost  a  bare  citation  of  texts,  are  become, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  uninteresting  and 
unprofitable  reasoning,  and  by  common  con- 
sent are  left  in  the  bands  of  one  class  of 
writers  and  one  class  of  students.  In  ihis 
field  we  shall  not  pause  to  inquire  how  the 
American  clergy  have  acquittea  themselves. 

In  philosophy,  the  second  in  dignity  if 
we  regard  its  subject,  and  the  first,  if  we 
regard  the  powers  of  mind  neccssaiy  for  the 
treating  of  it,  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Griswold's  book  gives  a  false  and 
injurious  Impression  of  American  proficien- 
cy. The  author,  whether  from  undervalu- 
ing that  which  the  wisest  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  rated  as  the  noblest  em- 
ployment of  the  human  mind,  or  from  be- 
lieving the  study  unpopular  at  the  present 
day,  has  not  even  named  philosophy  as  a 
distinct  subject  of  American  prose  wiiting. 
The  few  philosophical  works  he  dvigns  to 
notice,'  he  distriLutes  under  the  heads  of 
theology  or  essays, — the  latter  with  as  much 
propriety  as  if  we  were  to  place  the  essays 
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of  Hume  and  Blanchard  in  the  sa  re  class. 
From  so  ignominious  a  treatment  of  philo- 
sophy, ono  naturally  concludes  that  it  must 
be  an  object  of  study  lijrhtly  esteemed  in 
Amarica,  or  unsuccessfully  prosecut'^d.   We 
have  always  understood,  however,  that  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  affiuity,  in  this  resp^^ct,  between  the 
American  mind  and  the  German,  a  certain 
proncnoss  to  abstract  speculation,  which, 
ihou'^h  benumbed  in  the  many  by  the  ne- 
cessities and  tendencies  of  a  money-getting 
way   of  life,   yet   displays   itself  wherever 
there  is  leisure  and  scholarship.     The  phi- 
losophies of  Germany,    we   believe,   have 
taken  root  far  wider  and  deeper  in  Ameri- 
ca than   in   England.     Transcendentalism 
fl(^rishes   there.     Kant    has    been    twice 
translated  into    American  English.     Car- 
lyle  has  more  admirers  across  the  Atlantic 
than  at  ho'ne  :  and,  if  all   this  amounts  to 
no  more,  the  very  diseases  and  extravagan- 
ces of  philosophy  prove  at  least  its  exist- 
ence, not  to  say  its  diffusion,  among  the 
less  cultivated  classes.  In  no  country  where 
philosophical    studies   were  not  somewhat 
popular,  and  carried  to  some  extent,  coald 
such   a  writer  as   Mr.  Emerson  have  ap- 
peared as  the  only  American  philosopher 
with  whose  works  we  are  at  all  familiar. 
The  boldness,  not  to  call  it  audacity,  of 
his  doctrines,  and  of  the  tone  in  which  he 
propounds  them  ;  the  way  in  which  he  takes 
for  granted,  and  supposes  his  readers  fami- 
liar with,  the  roost  recondite  propositions 
of  an   ideal   philosophy,   propositions  tht? 
most   remote   from   general  acceptance  in 
this  country  ;  argue  a  high  respect  on  his 
part  for  the  philosophical  attainments  of 
his  readers,  a  respect  not  unmerited,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  popularity  Mr.  Emer- 
Bon  13  said  to  enjoy  in  his  own  country. 

This  American  school  of  ideal,  or,  as  it 
is  there  called,  Transcendental  Philosophy, 
of  which  Mr.  Emerson  stands  for  us  as  the 
representative,  affords  some  striking  indi- 
cations of  a  peculiar  national  spirit  and 
turn  of  mind  ;  germs,  perhaps,  of  that  na- 
tionality which  Mr.  Griswold  so  aspires 
after  :  and  it  is  under  this  aspect  alone  that 
we  are  at  present  called  upon  to  consider 
the  subject.  One  is  struck  at  first  sight  by 
the  great  lengths  to  which  this  school  car- 
ries the  notion  of  isolation  and  personal  in- 
dependence. Such  a  sentiment,  perhaps, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  idealisn|,  and 
would  seem  to  have  actuated  Berkeley  and 
his  followers;  who,  marking  a  broad  line 
of  distiuctioii  between  the  evidence  that 


proves  to  every  man  his  own  existence,  and 
that  which  proves  to  him  the  existence  of 
other  beings, — magnifying  consciousness  at 
the  expanse  of  perception, — declare  each 
man  to  be  for  himself  the  centre  of  all 
things.  Idealism,  it  is  clear,  must  thrive 
most  in  self-poised  and  self-suffieient  na- 
tures ;  the  strong  development  of  social 
feeling  and  human  sympathy  is  hostile  to 
it,  as  carrying  the  mind  abroad  from  itself, 
and  instinctively  forcing  it  to  believe  that 
other  beings  have  an  existence  as  real  as  its 
own.  We  may  conclude,  perhaps,  that  the 
prevalence  of  idealism  in  America  is  one 
result  of  the  extreme  notions  that  prevail 
there  concerning  personal  independence. 
And  this  seems  the  more  probable,  since 
the  American  idealist  carries  this  favorite 
notion  of  man's  self-poisedness  more  into 
practice  than  do  the  disciples  of  the  same 
philosophy  elsewhere.  Mr.  Emerson,  for 
example,  would  have  us  all  conform  our 
behavior  to  this  ideal  theory ;  and  seems 
almost  to  forget  that  men  arc  naturally  gre- 
garious, so  strongly  does  he  feel  that  man 
can  stand  alone. 

«*  I  like."  he  says,  •«  that  every  chair  should  be 
a  throne,  and  hold  a  king :  I  prefer  a  tendency  to 
statelin^<iSto  an  excess  of  fellowship.  Lei  the 
incommuhicable  objects  of  nature,  and  the  meta- 
physical isolation  of  man,  teach  us  independence. 
Lft  iM  not  be  too  much  acquainted.  .... 
We  should  meet  each  morning  as  from  foreijjn 
countries,  and,  spending  the  day  together,  should 
depart  at  ni^^ht  as  into  foreisrn  countries.  In  all 
tbmgs  I  would  have  the  island  of  a  man  invio- 
late.   Let  us  i^it  apart  as  the  gods,  talking  from 

peak  to-  peak  all  touiid   Olympus 

The  heifj:hl,  the  deity  of  man,  is  to  be  self-sus- 
tained, to  ijcfd  no  gift,  no  foreign  force.  Society 
is  *;ool  whfM  it  doe^  not  violate  me;  but  best 
when  it  is  like^t  to  s^olitude.** 

Wc  might  notice,  as  another  characteris- 
tic peculiarity  in  the  tone  of  this  philosophy, 
a  certain  hyperbole  of  speech,  a  straining 
after  effect,  a  dissatisfaction  with  every 
doctrine  or  expression  that  cannot  be 
wrenched  into  a  paradox,  which  really 
seems  akin  to  the  Munchausen  vein  of 
cxagrueration-run-mad,  that  distinguishes 
American  humor  from  all  other  kinds.  But, 
as  this  peculiarity  belongs  more  or  less  to 
every  branch  of  American  literature,  we 
shall  bore  pass  it  by,  and  content  ourselves 
with  noticing  one  more  national  trait  in 
this  transcendentalism.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
so  great  a  republican  that  ho  would  make 
nature  a  republican  too.  He  maintains 
that  all  men^  intellectually  and  morally,  are 
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by  nature  of  eqaal  capacity  and  altogether  | 
alike  ;  that  every  man  has  within  him  the  j 
seeds  of  all  genius,  specalative  or  active, , 
and  only  needs  the  ripening  beam  of  cir- 1 
enmstance  to  be  a  Shakspeare,  a  Newton, 
or  a  Cromwell.  In  this  doctrine  there  is 
no  doubt  a  considerable  intermixture  of 
truth.  He  is  a  very  superficial  student  pf 
humanity  who  dwells  entirely  on  the  pecu- 
liarities and  differences  of  men,  without 
'  penetrating  to  those  properties  which  all 
share  in  common.  Men's  diversity  is  in 
great  measure  the  result  of  mere  extraneous 
causes ;  of  difference  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, of  climate  and  mode  of  living,  of 
physical  structure  and  temperament,  and 
the  like.  Men  differ  most  in  those  things 
which  are  of  least  concernment  j  in  those 
which  are  regulated  by  custom,  in  which 
caprice  and  humor  have  free  play,  over 
which  the  bodily  necessities  tyrannize. 
Their  peculiarities  are  most  visible  in  the 
drawing-room  or  the  market-place ;  when 
they  are  idle,  or  busied  in  the  common 
journey-work  of  life.  In  things  thai  touch 
them  to  the  quick,  all  men  are  alike.  Let 
passion  come  into  play — let  them  be  touch- 
ed by  pity,  struck  down  by  a  great  sorrow, 
or  animated  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm — their 
diversity  vanishes ;  all  wear  one  will,  and 
use  one  common  language.  The  most  ex- 
alted poetry  speaks  m  most  familiar  and 
household  phrase  to  the  soul  of  the  meanest 
man.  As  tragedy,  which  bids  us  make  the 
sorrows  of  great  hearts  our  own,  is  superior 
in  worth  and  dignity  to  comedy,  which  bids 
us  mark  the  follies  of  beinj^s  unlike  our- 
selves, so  is  the  study  of  man's  common  na- 
ture better  worth  our  following  than  the 
study  of  men's  peculiarities.  Still,  when 
all  this  is  allowed  for,  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  the  order  of  the  creation,  as  re- 
gards the  soul  and  intellect  of  man,  is  an 
aristocratic  order  :  that,  as  all  the  inferior 
creatures,  from  the  reptile  to  the  elephant, 
oocupy  a  regular  ascending  scale,  so  do  the 
natures  of  men ;  and  we  suspect  that  Mr. 
Emerson's  faith  in  man's  natural  equality 
is  in  some  measure  the  insensible  product 
of  his  doctrine  of  political  equality  ;  a  doc- 
trine, however,  which  rests  upon  a  very 
different  basis,  for  inferiority  of  intellect  is 
not  a  reason  for  permitting  the  strong  to 
oppress  the  weak,  but  a  reason  for  securing 
to  the  weak  the  protection  of  the  law. 

From  philosophy  we  turn  to  history.  In 
this  department  of  letters,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  America  should  have  dis- 
played great  proficiency.     Cut  off  by  the 


ocean  from  an  interest  in  the  moTeiaiili 
and  destinies  of  Europe,  and  by  jthe  refo- 
lu'.ion  from  an  interest  in  her  own  past  sil 
that  of  the  mother  country,  modem  hii- 
tory,  that  portion  which  most  nearly  eos- 
cerns  and  interests  ourselves,  has,  to  Ane- 
rica,  become  almost  a  matter  of  indiftresfle. 
Her  own  gigantic  form  of  ei  vilisation  is  alto- 
gether so  unlike  any  that  has  jet  come  to 
maturity,  that  its  ultimate  developmeii 
can  only  be  guessed  at,  and  our  conjectnns 
can  scarcely  be  assisted,  bj  any  preoedenti 
which  history  furnishes.  The  study  of  hii- 
tory  must  naturally  flourish  most  where  it 
is  most  useful ;  ia  states  surrounded  bj 
powerful  neighbors,  whose  policy  has  to  be 
watched  ;  in  times  when  revolutions  appear 
imminent,  when  dynastic  changes,  and  tbe 
grand  movements  that  history  chronicles, 
fill  the  minds  and  agitate  the  passions  of 
men ;  in  England,  under  the  Stuarts ;  it 
France  at  present.  Americans  may  rea- 
sonably wish  the  time  to  be  far  disitii 
when  history  shall  be  studied  with  aviditj 
by  themselves*  However,  when  this  is  ta- 
ken into  the  account,  it  must  be  aoknov- 
ledged  that  the  historical  literature  of 
America  is  very  creditable.  The  names  d 
Prescott  and  Bancroft  redeem  their  oountrj 
from  the  reproach  of  barrenness  in  tlui 
field.  Mr.  Prescott  has  been  ao  reoent]j 
before  the  public,  that  it  would  be  snpe^ 
fluous  here  to  do  more  than  simply  to  ei- 
press  onr  sense  of  his  merit,  as  a  spirited 
and  dramatic  narrator,  a  perspicuous  asi 
elegant  writer,  who  has  enriohed  the  scan- 
tily-furnished shelf  of  histories  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  with  two  or  three  volumes  thai 
posterity  will  noi  willingly  let  die.  Witk 
Mr.  Bancroft's  *'  History  of  the  United 
States"  we  are  little  familiar,  and  csd 
neither  verify  nor  gainsay  the  judgment 
which  Mr.  Griswold  passes  upon  it,  as 
follows : — 

«*  Mr.  Bancroft's  <  History  of  the  United  Stato' 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  a^ 
stamped  more  plainly  with  its  essential  cbaradtf 
than  any  other  of  a  similar  port  that  has  beet 
written.  The  suhject  of  the  birth  and  early  txm- 
riences  of  a  radically  new  and  thoroughly  inSs- 
l>emient  nation  has  a  deep  philosophical  inieRfll, 
which,  to  the  historian,  is  instead  of  that  dramatic 
attraction,  of  which  the  few  incidenta  in  the  pio- 
gres3  of  small  communities,  scattered  over  a  cond- 
rient,  independent  of  each  other,  and  all  dependeal 
on  a  foreij^n  power,  are  necessarily  destitole. 
Thin  Mr.  Bancroft  perceives;  and  entering  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  becomes  inseosibly 
the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  whicfc 
invalidates  his  testimony.    He  sufiua  too  mach 
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■  hia  pM^on  lo  iiuirucl  his  icMon.'    He  is  more  amy  reaaonably  aonclade  that  oratOTT  nnut 

nuterad  bj  bia  aabjecl  than  himtelf  muter  of  it.  |^  ^  important  h  braacb   of  letters  (if  we 

lihtrtywilhhimUnottherBraltotanMaljrlieal  i,«j  call  it  so)  amonir  the  Amenoans  m  it 

poc«..  but  ibe  bu.a  of  n*  work,  and  be  6uild.  ^^■J  ^  ^^j^  '^j,^  AthenisM.     It  would  be 

"^"wTStLrcti  commenced  hi.  l.bor..  "«  much  to  e.poct  that  it  ehould  be  culti- 

Ibe  irn  valuable  bul  incomplete  history  of  Judne  rated  with  the  eamo  anooua. 

Marahall,  was  [he  only  work  on  the  lubjeet,  by  b  To  estimate  the  merita  of  TransatlaDtie 

DatiTe  antbor,  that  wsi  dcMrring  of  much  praise,  sntory,   abandaut   isatetHali   have   within 

Gtahatne^  faithful  history  of  the  colonisation,  and  the  last  year  or  two  been  plaocd  within  ovr 

the   brilliani  acwmnt  of  the  reroluiion  by  BotUi.  ^^^i,.     Beeidee  al)  that  Mr.  Griawold  hat 

we«  wknow ledpd  to  be  the  best  hislones  of  the  ^^^    ^^        ^^^  „^  ^1,^  ,„^,jg„t,  there  la 

flODnlry  for  their  re^pecfave  periods.     This  fact  u  -^-        *    u  ■                         j  v».   t:^ 

alone  w»  soiEcienl  toVuidean  Amerieen  hiBtorian  *  collection  of  choice  pwwages  and  beantlM 

io  the  choice  of  hie  theme,  bad  he  been  less  deeply  t>>  American  rbetenc,  selected  with  taste  n 

inboed  than  Mr.   Bancroft  with  the   principles  Mra.  Maury's  "  Statesmen  of  Amerioa," — a 

which  oar  history  illuBtnies.  worlc  whose  merits  have  had  the  roisfurtwie 

■■  Whalever  nMy  be  the  merit  of  some  of  Mr.  to   be   buried  under   the  unpopularity  of 

Bancroft's  opinions,  there  are,  in  the  Tolumes  be  oertaln  tenets,  Tery  prominently  put  for- 

bas  published,  no  signs  of  a  .uperfcial  study  of  ^^^   ,„j  energetically  maintained  by  the 

tience  in  coUeclinf.  and   in  aasortinj,  comparing.  Oftlbolicwm.   That  the     Statesmen  of  Ame- 

and  arramtioK  them.    In  Ibis  respect  his  work  ii  rioa"  ahonld  have  been   severely  cntioi»d 

ainifalBrty  faithful.      In  regard   to  the  character  at  the  time  of  its  appearing,  doea  not  snr- 

aad  adventures  of  man^  of  the  early  discoverers,  prise  vm  ;  though  there  were   one   or   two 

the  principles  and  policies  of  the  founders  of  aeve-  coarse  and  ungenerous  attacks  upon  it,  thaj 

I^  o(  the  Slates  and  the  pec nhatily  and  influences  jjj  ^^  ^jjj  j^  the  writers  :   for  it  require! 

iJiino^z'reSoVs^srtry'p'Eiir^i'i^"  5/-r-^i  «^^^^ 

The  languages,  religions,  and   rural  and  warlike  dissent  from  an  anthor'a  doctnnea,  to   hold 

eostoms  of  thelndinns.arealsoirMtedtnamBnner  them  pern i Clone  and  desire  to   cheek  their 

that  evinces  much  reMSnh  and  inrenuity.     Mr  diffusion,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  merely 

Bancroft's  siyle  is  elahorale,  scbolatly.  and    for-  to  abstain  from  nuiair  weapons  and  methods 

ciWr,  though  sometimes  not  without  ■  visible  effort  ^f  attack,  hnt  also  frankly  to  acknowledge 

«  eloquence;  and  there  is  occasionally  a  diRuliy  »nd   do  justice  to  the  ability   with   whidi 

IS^^^l!  ?L'J.ThVdirh?f'!!f  ™  Jnd^,n^^^^  '>•««  dtiitrinee  have  been  supp«"<'d.     We 

matter.    It  lacks  ine  deiiKuiJoi  ease  and  unilonn  .  ,                .i_  »  »«      m*  __»   -a-    _:». 

rroponion  which  muk  ih.  dicta  of  Pi.«oii.'-  "K"'.  !■«••'",  "■■'  M"   "•»?  ?  •""•Ji" 

JW  Wntm  0/  Ajiurica,  p.  403.  "d  pro-sUvery  opinions  should  have  been 

w.L- ,    ■..-..  the  means  of  materially  detracting  from 

If  h,slono.l  literature,  in  k.  jonng  ana-  ,,,,  ,^„,„,„  „,  .  took  ,hieh  i.  written  with 

tion  u  the  UoiUd   Sl.tos,   ouinot  reason-  ^^^       .^,   j,  ,  „^  ^  remarkable  pn- 

.blj  be  eipeeled  greatly  tojonrish;  on   h.  ,.       „5   elegance,  bearing  the   stamp  of. 

Other  band,  this  same  yoatbfnlnejs.eonplod  ^J^^^   ,„d    highly  onlli™ted  mind,   and 

mlb   democratic    institutions,    imparts    s  ^j.^,,  t„  .,  ,^'aa  merit,  the  only  one 

great  prommencc  to  tbat  portion  of  letter.  .      ,    „,„  j.    ^^^^         ;„„,  „'  j„ 

which  has  referon,*  to   '•hi»ory  in   tbi  '„*, ooc-ion^lbat  it  furnishes  mala- 

making,"..  ",  poliU".     "  Oraloiy,  or  pub-  j^j,    ^  prorionsly  to  be   found  in  thii 

1.0   speaking,;  .ay.   Mr..    Maury,   in   hei  ^„^       ,J,       p„i.u„^   American   or.- 

recent  work,"  "  may  be  ccnndered  at  th<  ^^       '             '^^          ^' 

pnseni  moment  a.  consliluting.  not  oah  J^^  ,t,    „,^  ^  ,t,„  ,„„,  „,  ,|,^ 

the  beet  and  most  eialted,  but  the  mal  ^^^  we  ri«,  With  feeling.,  on  the  whole,  of 

Knit    eiuential   nnrt.inn     of    Anntrimn    litjra.  ..                                       ...     °            .     i    .       ^     i 


.nd   emoutial  portion   of  Amencan  litera.  disappointment.      W.  irpocled  U 

lore."     And  certainly,  if  we  consider  ho.  ^„f,'j  .upenority  over  parallel  passagm 

much  more  important  a  p.n  oi»tory  pl.ji  ^^  f„  •„  „'„  „,„'^Hou«  of  c7m- 

uroi.   the    AtUntic  than    at  home;  bo.  „„„  /  ,„h  „  should  corre.pond  loth. 

keen    an   inUrest,   almost  amonutiug  to  .  „„^|  „  Priority  of  men   freely    cbora 

dlnasc  and  frenaj,  almost  ..cry  Awericai  ,         „j  '^    ,|,^  '    „  j^j    ^  j^',  , 

lakes  .0  politics  ;  and  how  the  eicitemeni  „j  ;^     ,„J  ,,,,  ^„,       „'    „„  iheir  po- 

IS  kept  ali.e  by  elections,  public  meeting.  ^,.„^  „',|,^.^   „„  „,,•;;,   „j  ei.rtione, 

umiversarj    fcslivals     and    occuion.    o  „„  „,„    ,,^  ,„  .j,,,  „.„  ^    „,,  ,^_ 

speecb-makiog  almost   nnintormittent ;  w.  dent,  of  birth,  or  fortune,  or  connciion.  In 

*  "  Aa  BaiUabwomaa  In  Ameiiea."  thia  country,  political  eloqnence  is  eoofeu- 
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edlj  at  a  low  ebb.  Tbe  general  iDdifference  devoid  of  tbe  mental  temperance  that  with 
to  party  politics,  which  men  begin  to  look  an  Athenian  was  an  instinct,  and  with  an 
upon  as  a  mere  scramble  for  place;  the  Englishmanis  tbe  result  of  breeding, — with 
practical  and  somewhat  cold  temperament  such  an  audience  eb'quence  must  needs  grow 
of  tbe  English  people,  and  the  aristocratic  meretricious,  and  sink  into  rant  and  fustian, 
prejudices  which  narrow  the  field  of  politi-  This,  wefear,  seems  the  Charybdis  of  Anieri- 
oal  competition,  are   unfavorable  circum-  can  rhetoric 

stances.     The  best  speeches  of  our  greatest       Eloquence,  we  are  persuaded,  will  never 
orators  are  with  difficulty  read,  and  make  flourish  in  America  or  at  home,  so  long  as 
but  a  feeble  impression,  even  while  the  sub-  the  public  taste  is  infantile  enough  to  mea- 
jeot-matter   3f  them    retains  its  freshness    sure  the  value  of  a  speech  by  the  hours  it 
None  of  our  statesmen  can  expect  that, '  occupies,  and  to  exalt  copiousness  and  fer- 
like  Burke  or  Chatham,  his  words  will  live  tility,  to  the  absolute  disregard  of  concise- 
after  him,  and  be  studied,  when  the  ocoa-  nessi     The  efficacy  and  value  of  cotupres- 
sion  that  drew  them  forth  shall  bo  forgot-  sion  can  scarcely  be  overrated.      The  corn- 
ten,  for  their  wisdom  or  their  eloquence. ,  mon  air  we  beat  aside  with    otir  breath, 
The  interest  of  the  subjects  is  not  more  oompreslicd,   has  the  force  of  gunpowder, 
short-lived  and  transient  than  is  the  ora-^  and  will  rend  the  solid  rock ;  and  so  it  is 
tory  itself :  it  is  not  amber  that  encrusts  with  language.     A  gentle  stream  of  persua- 
these  straws.     But  we  are  disappointed  to  sives  may  flow  through  the  mind,  and  leave 
find  that  the  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  no  sediment ;    let  it  come  at  a  blow,  as  a 
to  America.     Webster,  indeed,  is  masculine  cataract,  and  it  sweeps  all  before  it.      It  is 
and  impressive  ;  Clay,  persuasive^  winning,  by  this  magnificent  compression  that  Cicero 
l^nd  pathetic  ;    Calhoun,  philosophic :    all  confounds  Cataline,  and  Demosthenes  over- 
three  speak  like  men  of  talent  and  infor-  whelms  ^schines;  by  this  that  Mark  An- 
mation,  but  an  air  of  oommon-plaoe  is  upon  tony,  as  Shakspeare  makes  him  speak,  ear- 
even  these,  the  princes  of  American  rheto-  ries  thq  heart  away  with  a  bad  cause  ;  by 
rio.'    As  foreigners,  we  can  pronounce  with  this  that  Lady  Macbeth  makes  us,  for  the 
the  impartiality  of  posterity.     Divested  of  moment,  sympathize  with   murder.       The 
interest  in  the  subjects,  we  should  be  able  language  of  strong  passion  is  always  terse 
to  judge  whether  the  manner  in  which  these  and  compressed  ;   genuine  conviction  uses 
speakers  handle  them  is  such  as  will  bear  few  words ;    there  is  something  of  artifice 
the  touch  of  time  ;  and  the  insupportable '  and  dishonesty  in  a  long  speech.     No  ar- 
weariness  with  which  we  read,  proves,  we  gument  is  worth  using,  because  none  can. 
think,  that  it  will  not.  make  a  deep  impression,  that  does  not  bear 

The  fact  is,  public  speaking,  far  more  |  to  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence.  Our  mar- 
than  any  branch  of  closet  literature,  re- 1  shalling  of  speeches,  essays,  and  books,  ac- 
quires for  its  development  a  correspondence  cording  to  their  length— deeming  that  a 
between  the  taste  and  temperament  of  the '  great  work  which  covers  a  great  space  ; — 
speaker  and  of  the  auditory.  An  author,  1  this  ^Mnordinate  appetite  for  printed  pa- 
in his  library,  can  despise  and  forget  theiper,^'  which  devours  so  much,  and  so  indis- 
tastes  of  the  day,  and  imagine  himself  the '  criminately,  that  it  has  no  leisure  for  fairly 
contemporary  of  Plato,  or  Cicero,  or  Bacon,  'tasting  anything,  is  pernicious  to  all  kinds 
and  tune  his  mind  to  their  pitch,  and  write  of  literature,  but  fatal  to  oratory.  The 
with  weight  and  gravity,  as  addressing  him-  writer  who  aims  at  perfection,  is  forced  to 
self  to  hearers  ^^  fit  though  few."  in  the  dread  popularity,  and  steer  wide  of  it ;  the 
court  house  or  the  senate,  the  powerful  in- -orator,  who  must  court  popularity,  is  forced 
fluence  of  man's  presence  puts  such  thoughts  to  renounce  the  pursuit  of  genuine  and  last- 
to  flight :  the  speaker  is  forced  to  bring  his  ing  excellence. 

mind  into  contact  with  those  that  he  ad-|      From  the  troubled  waters  of  politics,  we 
dresses  ;  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  audience,  move  onward  to  mdre  tranquil  regions.     In 
and,  if  he  cannot  raise  their  tempers  to  the  jurisprudence,    Ameri(*a   undoubtedly    has 
loftiness  of  his  own,  his  must  sink  to  theirs.  |  done  much  that  is  admirable      No  Eng 
Erskine,  it  is  well  known,  could  not  speak. lish  law-book,  we  have  understood,  can  be 


with  effect,  if  any  one  of  his  jurymen  re- 
mained stolid  atsd  unmoved.  And,  if  elo- 
quence is  cold  and  tame  with  a  phi  'gmatic 
audience,  with  an  uncultivated  audience, 
greedy  of  coarse  food  and  strong  excitement, 


placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Judge  Story's 
Commentaries — works  which  even  in  this 
country  are  much  studied,  and  often  refer- 
red to  as  authorities.  The  philosophical 
spirit  in  which  these  books  are  written,  the 
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perpetual  recurrence  to  first  principles,  the 
absence  of  a  petty  tocbn'cality,  contrast 
very  favoiably  with  some  of  the  roost  ad- 
mired   productions    of    En^rlish    lawyers. 
American  law  would  seem  to  be  less  the 
slavie  of  precedent  than  the  English  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance no  doubt  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  divcTsity  of  laws  in  the  several 
states   of    the    Union,   which,   necessarily 
bringing  an    American  law3'ir  acquainted 
with  several  systems  of  legislation,  alike  in 
their  first  principles,  yet  diverging  in  par- 
ticulars of  practice,  forces  upon  him  a  .per- 
{^etuul  attention  to  the  distinction,  so  often 
ost  flight  of  by  Eqglish  lawyers,  between 
fundamentals  and  details.     Jurisprudence, 
however,  is  a  subject  that  hardly  olaims  our 
notice,  since  it  seems  improper  to  treat  it 
as  a  branch  of  literature. 

The  same  thing  may  be  paid  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  Mr.  Griswold  likewise 
descants  upon.  Weshal  content  ourselves 
with  extracting  what  appears  to  us  a  judi- 
cious observation  on  the  subject. 

**  The  cultivation  of  purely  mechanical  and  na- 
tural science  has  been  carried  much  too  far  in  thin 
country,  or  rather  has  been  made  too  exclusive 
and  absorbing.     It  is  not  the  hi^heM  s  ieiice,  for 


entertaining  method,  while  graver  minds 
will  be  for  the  more  direct,  compl  te,  and 
systematic ;  but  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  the  same  for  both.     The  essential 
part  of  poetry,  again,  is  certainly  not  tho 
versification  ;    that — except   so   far  as  the 
dwelling  upon  the   thoughts  which   it  re^ 
quires,  or  the  delight  which  it  inspires,  may 
react  upon  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  stimu- 
late it  to  loftier  flights — is  but  a  form  and 
accident  of  poetry.     The  essenco  of  poe- 
try, whatever  it  be— for  it  is  a  thing  hard 
to  define — may,    and   often  does,  exist  ia 
conjunction  with  the  form   of  prose  narra- 
tion.    It  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny 
that  some  of  Mr  Dickens's  works,  for  in- 
stance, contain  much  poetry.     Consideiing, 
then,  that  a  novel  may  be  a  philosophy, 
that  it  may  be  an  epic,  it  seems  hard  to 
treat  this  as  the  lowest  species  of  compoi«i- 
tion.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  tnay  be 
said  with  justice,  that  in  assigning:  rank  to 
any  large  and  miscellaneous  class  of  things, 
wo  must  be  guided,  not  by  its  posjjibilities, 
but  by  its  ordinary  and  average  products ; 
and,  viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  novel 
writing,  a  ^Id  that  lies  open  to  all,  and 
whose  fruits  may  be  gathered  with  less  of 


it  concerns  only  that  which  is  around  us— which    labor  and  previous  tillage  than  any  other 
is  altogether  outward.     Man  is  greater  than  the   kind,  is  so  overrun  with  the  poorer  sort  of 


world  of  nature  in  which  he  lives,  and  just  as 
clearly  must  the  science  of  man,  the  philosophy  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  being,  rank  far  above 
that  of  the  soulless  creation  which  was  made  to 
minirtter  to  hi.-*  wants.  When,  therefore,  this 
lower  science  so  draws  lo  itself  the  life  of  any  age 
as  to  disfiariige  and  shut  out  the  higher,  it  works 
to  the  well-being  of  that  age  an  injury.*' — p.  26. 

Passing  over  the  small  wares  of  litera- 
ture, as  pamphlets,  review  articles,  essays 
on  manners,  and  fugitive  pieces,  serious  or 
humorous,  in  which  matters  rt  may  be  that 
America  neither  can  uor  cares  to  compete 
with  the   mother  country,  there   only  re- 
mains for  our  notice  the  region  of  fiction 
Considering  how  highly  it  is  the  fashion  to 
prize  this  branch  of  letters,  it  may  seem  im- 
proper to  place  it  at  tht*  bottom  of  the  list. 
Undoubtedly,  one  or  two  great  works  in 
this  d.^parttnont  seem  to  prove  that  novel 
writing   may  be  used  as   the  medium  for 
conveying  almost  all  the  lessons  that  for- 
merly were  only  to  bo  learnt  from  the  phi- 
losopher or  the  poet.     The  essential  part 
of  philosophy  is  its  teaching  us  new  truths 
CO  .cr-rning  our  own  nature ;  and  whether 
this  be  done  by  a  didactic  treatise  or  in  the 
form    of  a   narrative,    tnatters    little:  the 
joung  and  indolent  may  prefer  the  more 


laborers,  that  it  seems   impossible  to  set 
much   store  by  it.  ^  The  first  and  obvious 
business  of  the  novelist  is,  to  toll  an  amus- 
ing or  interesting  story ;  this  alone  is  his 
peculiar   province ;    and  if  certain   gifted 
minds  have  embellished  and  dignified  this 
task  with  jewels  borrowed  from  the  ward- 
robe of  poetry  or  philosophy,  it  may  per- 
haps be  said  that  in  so  doing  th<*y  have 
wandered  out  of  their  sphere,  and  ceased 
to  be  mere  novelists.     NoWj  without  being 
ungrateful  to  those  who  tell  us  int^^resting 
stories,  nay,  while  acknowledging  that  to 
be  thus  carried  out  of  ourselves  piay  some- 
times be  useful  and  improving,   we  tnust 
still  maintain  that  the  story-teller  is  not 
our  best  and   most   honorable   preceptor. 
We    value    one   original   reflection   above 
twenty  original  tales,  as  well  for  its  intrin- 
sic usefulness  as  for  the  power   of  mind 
which   it  evinces.      Novel  writing,    thiin, 
whether  we  consider  its  ordinal  y  fruits,  or 
its  distinctive  end  and   purpose,  must,  as 
compared  with  other  dcpaitments  of  let- 
ters, rank  low. 

Of  American  laborers  in  this  field,  two 
only  can  bo  said  to  have  an  European  repu- 
tation,— Washington  Irving  and  Cooper. 
The  author  of  the  ^^  Sketch  Book,"  whooi 
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Hazlitt  contemptaoosly  calls  "  a  mere  fila- 
gree man/'  frequently  pleases  by  touches 
of  quaint  humor  and  a  natural  sentiment 
at  times  bordering  on  the  pathetic.  Of 
Cooper^s  earlier  works  we  have  a  grateful 
remembrance,  which  a  maturer  judgment 
strives  against  in  vain.  Mr.  Cooper  nas  in 
a  high  degree,  we  think,  two  of  the  chief 
excellences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  his  writ- 
ings affect  the  imagination  like  pictures, 
and  he  has  the  rare  art  of  carrying  the 
reader's  attention  forward  with  a  lively  and 
vigorous  movement ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  his  judgment  is  the  slave  of  preju- 
dice, his  moralizing  very  common -place, 
and  we  read  without  growing  the  better  or 
wiser.  As  for  the  illustrious  obscure  whose 
names  iiave  not  crosst^d  the  Atlantic,  it 
must  suffice  to  notice  their  existence  in 
the  following  extract  firom  Mr.  Griswold's 
book : — 

"  The  field  of  romantic  fi^ioo  has  for  a  qaarter 
of  a  centary  been  thronged  with  laborers.  I  do 
not  know  how  laige  the  national  stock  may  be, 
bat  I  have  in  my  own  library  more  than  seven 
band  red  volumes  of  novels,  tales,  and  romances, 
by  American  writers.  Comparatively  few  of  them 
are  of  so  poor  a  sort  as  to  be  undesefving  of  a 
place  in  any  general  collection  of  our  literatare. 
Altogether  they  are  not  below  the  aveiage  of  Eng- 
lish novels  for  this  present  century ;  and  the  pro- 
portion which  is  marked  by  a  genuine  originality 
of  manner,  purpose,  and  feeling,  is  much  lafger 
than  those  who  have  not  tead  them  are  awaie." — 
p.  28. 

Having  thus  glanced  through  the  several 
departments  of  American  literature,  we 
have  but  a  few  words  to  say  on  its  aspect, 
considered  as  a  whole.  We  find  in  it  two 
conflicti'ig  tendencies.  The  one.  setting 
up  foreign  standards  of  excellence,  imitat* 
ing,  with  exaggeration,  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  English  literature,  careful,  above 
all  things,  to  shun  extravagance,  leads  wri- 
ters, in  their  admiration  of  precision  and 
elegance,  to  the  verge  of  tameness.     The 


ment,  possess  more  of  enthusiasm  than  re- 
fined taste.     An  iEschylus  must  always  pre- 
cede an  Euripides.     And,  though  it  is  true 
that  America  is  open  to  all  the  inflaenccs 
of  Europe,  and  has  the  means  of  imbibing 
the  most  modem  fashions  as  they  spring 
up,  in  literature,  as  in  other  things,   it  is 
not  the  less  necessary  that  her  native  lite- 
rature should  go  through  the  process  of  a 
growth  from  the  first  bud.     The  literature 
of  every  independent  nation,  it  wonld  seem, 
is  so  bound  up  with  all  its  national  pecu- 
liarities, that  it  must  have  a  root  of  its 
own ;  and  though  it  may  emulate  the  full- 
grown  plants  around  it,  and  spring  up  the 
faster  for  their  shelter,  and  be  enriched  by 
the  drippings  from  their  sprays,  yet  must  it 
derive  its  sustenance  from  its  native  soil. 
In  England,  the  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
terna) development,  gradually  proceeding 
from  a  crude  and  feeble  infancy,  has  not 
been  obviated  by  the  continual  presence  of 
classic  models,  though  made  the  chief  stu^ 
of  our  youth.    In  America,  the  masterpieces 
of  modem  English  letters  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  produce  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  literature  of  the  land,   than 
have  the  writings  of  Cicero  or  Xenophon 
over  ours.      Though  the  language  be  the 
same,  the  tone  of  mind  is  equally  foreign. 
The  literature  of  the  United  States,  then, 
must  grow  up  with  the  national  character 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  nature  must 
be  the  counterpart  of  that.     And  as  we  are 
not  disposed  here  to  enter  upon   the  wide, 
and  perhaps  insoluble  question — What  is  to 
be  the  destiny  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  the  national  character .'  we  most  be 
content  to  leave  the  prospects  of  her  litera- 
ture in  obscurity.     At  present  we  discern 
nothing,  whether  in  the  public  acts  of  the 
Union,  or  its  literature,  but  the  petulance, 
the  crude  energies,  the  inharmonious  blend- 
ing of  strength  and  weakness,  which  diarae- 
teriae  an  immature  age ;    together  with  a 
certain  gigantic  expansiveness,  that  seems 


other,  which  seems  the  natural  expression  j  to  promise,  one  day,  to  outgrow  everything 
of  the  American  character,  is  a  tenaency  to  European,  and  leave  us  far  behind.  It 
admire  all  that  is  high-flown  and  energetic,  would  be  unreasonable,  then,  to  deduce  an 
and  hence  to  run  occasionally  into  an  *'  Er- '  unfavorable  omen  for  American  literature 
cles'  vein,"  more  amusing  than  edifying,  in  times  to  come,  from  the  comparative  po- 
This  latter  tendency,  with  all  its  dangers,  verty  and  scantiness  of  its  products  as  ex- 
appears  to  us  the  more  native,  spontaneous,  hibited  in  the  volume  before  us. 
and  likely  to  thrive ;  and  wo  must  look  to 
this  as  the  germ  of  a  trae  American  litera- 
ture. We  are  to  recollect  that  America  has 
some  predominance  of  Irish  blood  in  its 
veins ;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  every  peo- 
ple, in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  develop- 
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When  the  ministers  of  (he  Allied  Powers, 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  Nap<deon, — ^thanks 
chiefly  to  English  blood  and  English  mo- 
ney— were  at  last  allowed,  in  1814  and 
1815,  to  ^it  down  with  a  light  heart,  if  not 
with  -a  tranquil  o»nscience,  to  allot  the 
square  miles  of  territory,  with  its  thoosands 
of  inhabitaniSy  of  which  their  masters  had 
become  possessed  as  dellTerers,  and  of  which 
Uiey  were  going  to  dispose  as  owners,  a 
row  statesmen  raised  their  unheeded  voices 
against  that  ancient  abuse  of  force,  which 
alone  seemed  dictating  the  new  arrange- 
ments. Napoleon  could  scarcely  have  done 
worse.  In  vain  was  it  urged  that  every 
principle  of  justice  and  policy  required  the 
restoration  of  an  independent  Polish  na- 
tion— that  language,  race,  religion,  charac- 
ter, rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Belgians 
ever  to  amalgamate  with  the  Dutch,  or  the 
Italians  with  the  Austrians — thai  Spain 
and  Sicily  had  merited,  at  our  hands  par* 
ticularly,  to  be  preserved  from  the  selfish 
cmcltv  of  the  Bourbons — that  the  elder 
branon  of  that  family,  with  its  traditions, 
its  bigotry  and  its  sure  reactions,  would 
never  be  permanently  accepted  by  the 
French,  on  whom  it  was  forced  by  conquer- 
ors. All  this  was  urged  in  vain.  The  pa- 
cificators of  the  world  relied  on  their  bay- 
onets, on  their  police,  and  on  the  support 
which  they  expected  from  each  other  in 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Grermany  re- 
quired a  little  management ;  and  the  fa- 
tners  of  their  people  in  that  country  adopt- 
ed the  advice  of  old  Guido  d»  Montefeltro 
to  Boniface  VIII.,— 

"  Lunga  promessa  con  V  attender  corto 
Trioniar  d  fieuri  nell'  alto  seggio ; " 

and  they  acted  accordingly.  Constitutions 
and 'free  governments  were  lavishly  pro- 
mised ;  but  when  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promisei  was  claimed,  the  sovereigns  met 
their  subjeots  with  an  altered  oonntenanoe. 
At  one  time  popular  oliims  were  parried 


with  the  dexterity  of  low  attorneys  and  the 
coolness  of  swindlers ;  at  another,  put  down 
with  the  fierceness'  of  banditti.  An  assem- 
bly of  despots  at  Frankfort  reduced  the 
weak  sovereigns  of  Germany  to  the  condi- 
tion of  vassals ;  and  the  detestable  tribu- 
nals of  Mayence  proved  themselves  the 
worthy  successors  of  the  imperial  torturers 
of  Ratisbon. 

As  often  as  those,  who  had  foreseen  and 
foretold  the  consequences  of  this  conduct, 
have  reminded  its  advocates  of  their  blind- 
ness, the  latter  have  deemed  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say,  that  Europe  has  enjoyed  four 
and  thirty  years  of  peace.  '^  Peace  has 
lasted  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years.'' 
We  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  are  the 
signs  and  fruits  of  peace  .^  Has  it  been 
peace  in  France,  where,  since  1814,  the 
country  has  witnessed  only  a  succession  of 
revolutions ~  the  flight  of  Louis  XVIII. ,  his 
second  restoration  by  foreign  powers,  the 
dethronement  of  his  successor,  the  expul- 
sion of  his  line,  the  transfer  of  the  crown 
to  an  elected  dynasty,  the  fall  of  that  dy- 
nasty, and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  ? 
Has  it  been  peace  in  Spain,  where,  m  spite 
of  the  ferocious  proceedings  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  a  wild  demecratic  constitution  had  to 
be  overthrown  by  that  very  French  nation, 
which,  when  most  unable  to  maintain  its 
own  freedom,  allowed  itself  .to  be  made  the 
oppressor  of  that  of  others — and  where,  af- 
ter all,  the  order  of  sucoeseion  to  the  throne 
has  bee^  ehanged,  and  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, or  at  least  what  is  meant  to  be 
sndi,  established.^  Has  it  been  peace  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium have  been  separated.^ — in  Poland, 
where  the  last  vestiges  of  its  nationalitT 
have  been  drowned  in  the  blood  of  her  chil* 
dren  1 — in  Italy,  where  their  attempted  re- 
volutions have  outnumbered  their  vears  of 
peaoe,  and  where  for  every  boasted  month 
of  peaoe  there  has  been  more,  far  more, 
than  one  illafltrions  vietim  ? 
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In  the  meantifTie,  vhat  was  done  or  doing 
from  one  and  of  the  Conlinent  to  the  other, 
towaid.s  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  poopio  :  Were  they  won  over  to  loy- 
alty by  the  blessings  of  paternal  govern- 
ments ?  Were  they  li^ss  taxed  ?  Were  ar- 
mies less  numerous,  or  the  police  less  ac- 
tive ?  Was  the  press  more  tree,  and  men 
of  letters  and  liberal  opinions  more  encour- 
aged, or  even  more  safe  from  persecution, 
than  before  r  Wiere  judges  made  independ- 
ent ?  Was  education,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  forwarded,  and  the  necessary 
steps  taken  to  secure  to  future  genera- 
tions the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  present 
state  of  Europe  is  an  all-sufficient  answer. 
In   too  many  places  the  benefits  of  peace 
have  not  got  beyond  the   mere  absence  of 
dangers  from  without,   by  fire,  and  sword, 
and  hostile  armies.     Yet  sur^^ly  the  name 
of  peace  would  not  be  so  blessed,  were  its 
natural  fruits  negations  only.     And,  when 
nations  were  said  to  be  emancipated,  some- 
thing more  than  a  feeling  of  national  inde- 
pendence should  have  marked  the  differ 
ence  in  their  conditions  under  the  two  sys- 
tems— honorably  diHtingmshing  their  con- 
dition,  such  as  it  had  become  under  their 
new  or  native  princes,  from  what  it  had  been 
under  the   French.      Unhappijy,  in  some 
cases,  there  was  not  even  the  pride  of  na- 
tional indepcnd  *nce  to  fall  back  on.     Those 
who  originated  these  evils  by  their  political 
arrangements,  have  not  the  virtue  to  con- 
fess their  error  :  '*  it  is,  forsooth,  the  whole 
of  civilized  Europe  which  is  to  blame,  not 
they :    Europe  ought  to  have  been   loyal, 
peaceful,  happy,  and  satisfied :  if  she  is  not, 
it  is  her  own  fault. '^    That  there  have  been 
great  faults  somewhere,  either  mismanage- 
ment or  misconduct,  is  now  self-evident. 
And  in  this  alternative,  we  always  prefer, 
with  Burke,  to  presume  in  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple against  their  governments  ;    the  one  is 
changed  so  much  more  easily  than  the  other. 
Id  the  present  instance,  it  is  true  that  even 
those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  discontent  prevailing  on  the  Conti- 
nent, have  been  surprised  at  its  extent  and 
intensity.      They  were  not  prepared   for 
hearing  not  only  that  France  and  Prussia, 
with  most  of  the  minor  German  states,  and 
Italy,  wer-)  in  a  state  of  revolution,  but  that 
Vienna  itself  had  determined  on  Austria 
being  no  longer  the  model  of  op|tressive  and 
tyrannical  governments.     It  was  not  surelv 
for  want  of  precautions  that  Metternioh 


and  Sedlenytski  were  obliged  to  fly  from 
(he  capital  of  the  country  which  they  h  id 
governed  without  control  for  so  many  years. 
They  had  never  modified,  or  held  out  the 
slightest  hope  that  they  would  ever  nnodify 
their  system,  under  any  circumstances.  VVa 
see  the  consequence,  and  trust  that  govorn- 
mcBts,  to  the  end  of  time,  may  profit  by 
the  example.  The  weight  of  public  indig- 
nation descended  on  that  system,  and  it 
was  annihilated  without  a  8tru<;s:le. 

The  effi^ct  of  such  portentous  new.«i  on 
Italy  would  always  have  been  great.     Upon 
this  occasion  it  was  prodigious — owing;  to 
the  spirit  of  nationality  lately  .awakened  by 
tho  Pope,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  irrita- 
tion which  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in 
Lombardy  had  excited  over  the  whole    Pe- 
ninsula.   The  Italians  had  two  great  sources 
of  dissatisfaction  ;  eithei  of  which  has  been, 
ere  this,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  cause  in  itself 
of    mighty   political    revolutions — foreign 
usurpation,   and   bad  government.       It  i^ 
true  that  only  a  small  part  of  Italy  was  un- 
der the  direct  sway  of  Austria  ;  but  it  was 
by  Austrian  power  that  the  other  Italian 
governments  were  directed  and  upheld,  and 
were  known  and  felt  to  b3  so.      *'  In  1816, 
the  king  of  Naples  was  prohibited,  by  en- 
gagement, from  conceding  a  constitution  to 
his  subjects.    Austria  has  extr  ict  >d  a  treaty 
to  the  same  effect,  from  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  from  every  prince  in  It  ily.  .  .  .The 
sure  instinct  of  despotism  instructs  the  Aus- 
trians  that,  were  there  a  square  mile  south 
of  the  Alps,  clearly  independent  and  con- 
stitutionalized,  Lombardy  is  g  ne.      The 
Neapolitans  having  nevertheless  set  up  a 
constitution  in  1S20,  Austria  immediately 
suppressed  it  by  force   of  arms.       Again 
Austria  interfered,  in   1^i21,  in  Piedmont. 
In  1831,  and  again  in  1832,  with  the  same 
object  and  the  same  result,  she  bore  down 
upon  the  Papal  States.     Italy  is  thus,  in 
effect,  nothing  better  than  a  Cisalpine  Aus- 
tria.    Its  ordinary  policy  is  Austrian 

The  native  governments  are  everywhere  en- 
slaved and  trammeled  by  Austrian  agents. 
....  It  is  Austria  which  makes  out  the  ca- 
talogue of  proscriptions,  when  what  she  calls 
order  is  restored.  It  is  Austria  which  as* 
sumes  the  office  of  jailor  to  the  other  states, 
and  claims  the  custody  of  their  victims  in 
her  dungeons." — {Ed,  Rev.  Iv.  376.)  So 
much  for  foreign  domination.  As  to  bad 
governments — tho  badness  of  those  of  Italy 
was  so  notorious,  that  we  have  no  occasion, 
we  believe,  to  adduce  a  word  of  proof.  In 
bome  piurts  of  Italy  the  gOTenunents  were 
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worse  tban  in  others:  but  thoy  were  all 
bad  ;  and,  as  we  observed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, '^  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  truly 
stated,  that  there  is  no  corner  of  Italy  which 
is  not  qualified  for  a  much  better  govern- 
ment than  it  enjoys." — (lb.  388)  The 
Papal  government  had,  in  those  times, 
^'rai^d  itself  to  the  bad  eminence  of  bt^ing 
decidedly  the  worst  and  weakest  of  all  the 
other  governments  in  Italy;  the  least  dis- 
posed to  satisfy  the  reasonable  requests  of 
its  subjects,  when  preferred  as  humble  suit- 
ors ;  the  least  able  to  resist  their  just  de- 
mands, when  insisted  on  by  arms." — (lb. 
378  )  It  is  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  late,  as 
much  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  present  Pope, 
that  Italy  owes  the  first  prospect  of  regene- 
ration on  which  she  can  rely. 

The  Austrian  invasion  of  the  papal  States 
in  1831  was  all  but  causing  at  the  time  a 
general  war ;  iudeed,  it  was  prevented  only 
by  the  gneat  powers — Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia — changing  in- 
to an  European  intervention  the  interven- 
tion which  Austria  had  undertaken  by  her- 
self and  for  her  own  objects.  The  five  pow- 
ers, after  the  u.^ual  amount  of  protocols  and 
ctefercnces,  addressed  in  May  1831,  a  note 
to  the  Pontifical  government ;  which,  ^^  air 
though  indefinite,  as  might  be  expected,  and 
imperfect  in  its  terms,  nevertheless,  on  some 
points  was  sufficiently  clear.  It  demanded 
the  creation  of  a  central  board,  charged  with 
the  revision  of  all  the  branches  of  ad  minis* 
tration,  to  act  as  a  council  of  state,  and  con- 
sist of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  It 
required  al<«o  that  a  provincial  and  commu- 
nal council  should  be  established  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  representation ;  that  a 
new  civil  and  criminal  legislation  should  be 
introduced,  more  simple,  and  in  some  con- 
formity with  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  Last- 
ly, the  secularization  of  employments;  in 
other  words,  that  laymen  should  not  be  al- 
together excluded  by  law  from  all  affairs  of 
the  least  importance." — (lb.  379.)  His 
Holiness  promised  to  follow  this  good  ad- 
vice; but,  emboldened  by  the  connivance 
and  countenance  of  Austria,  he  so  complete- 
ly forgot  his  promises,  that  he  would  ap- 
pear to  have  absolved  himself  from  the  per- 
formance of  every  one  of  them,  VVe  have 
no  space  to  enter  into  particulars :  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  assuring  our  readers 
that  the  government  of  Gregory  XVI.  be- 
came worse  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
8or8,andthat  nothing  but  the  fear  of  Austrian 
bayonati  and  French  acquiescence  kept  the 
sabjectB  of  llui  Pope  from  attempting  to  de- 


throne a  sovereign  priest,  in  whom  they  saw 
no  sign  of  either  honesty  or  religion. 

To  Pius  IX  ,  his  successor,  the  praise 
cannot  bo  denied  of  being  an  upright  and 
just  man,  as  well  as  a  pious  and  sincere 
Christian.  He  had  witnessed  and,  as  far 
as  he  could,  had  alleviated,  before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  the  oppression  which 
crushed  the  Papal  states  ;  and  he  was  aware 
that  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  not  only  in  his  temporal  but  in  his 
spiritual  capacity,  was  assuming  a  more  de- 
termined character  every  day.  He  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  cause  of' 
all  this  was  principally  the  political  faith- 
lessness which  we  have  just  described  ;  and 
he  at  once  resolved  to  act  honestly,  as  others 
ought  to  have  done  before  him.  Accord- 
ingly, with  great  prudence,  with  great  cau- 
tion*, and  with  great  singleness  of  purpose, 
he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
made  to  his  predecessor  by  the  five  powers 
in  May  lh3l,  and  to  clear  the  tiara,  if  he 
could  not  clear  his  predecessor,  from  the 
charge,  but  too  well  proven,  of  having  wil- 
fully broken  faith  with  the  people.  The 
present  Pope  did  neither  more  nor  less.  He 
neither  deserves  blame  as  a  rash  innovator, 
a  radical  reformer,  a  firebrand,  and  so  forth, 
nor  the  extravagant  praises  which  have  been 
lavished  on  him  as  having  been  of  himself 
the  regenerator  and  liberator  of  Italy  :  he 
is  a  plain  honest  man,  who  most  probably 
did  not  see  the  consequences  of  his  honesty, 
or,  if  he  did,  said  to  himself,  ''  fiat  justitia 
ruat  caelum. ^^ 

There  are  Italians  in  this  country  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing^  in  1831,  a 
deliberate  opinion  on  the  consequences 
likely  to  flow  from  the  execution  of  the  re- 
forms recommended  in  the  note  of  May. 
Their  opinion  was,  that  by  joining  in  the 
recommendation  Austria,  either  was  blind  or 
meant  to  pursue  and  urge  a  very  different 
line  of  policy  from  what  she  had  hitherto 
pursued  and  urged,  since  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  such  improvements  at  Rome 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  the  rest  of  Italy.  Austria,  on  her 
part,  lost  little  time  in  removing  whatever 
doubt  Italian  politicians  might  be  feeling  on 
the  course  of  her  future  policy.  She  aided 
and  abetted  the  late  Pope  in  breaking  his 
word  :  and  by  so  doing  she-  proclaimed  to 
Italy  and  the  world  that  she  would  neither 
improve  her  own  administration,  nor  allow 
other  Italian  powers  to  improve  theirs. 
What  was  foreseen  in  1831,  took  place  as  a 
matter  of  coarse  in  1847.    The  sovereigns 
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of  two  of  the  best  administered  Italian 
states,  Piedmont  and  Tuscany,  determined 
on  following  the  steps  of  Pius  IX.  Thej 
wisely  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  room 
for  invidious  comparison,  when  the  oondi- 
tion  of  their  subjects  and  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors should  come  to  be  considered  side  by 
side.  Austria  put  herself,  as  of  old,  at  the 
head  of  the  stationary  faction  which  would 
hear  of  no  change ;  and  which  was  as  ready 
now,  as  in  former  times,  to  stir  up.  all  pas- 
sions, lay  hold  of  all  instruments,  and  go 
all  lengths,  at  whatev^  risk  to  their  own 
honor  or  the  public  good.  The  imbecile 
and  cruel  Bourbon  who  still  sits  on  the 
throne  of  Naples — ^the  Duke  of  Modena, 
Francis  V.,  the  worthy  son  of  Frands  IV.  y'" 


opinion ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  four  or  five 
millions  of  dissatisfied  people  are  more 
likely  to  be  correct  in  the  appreciation  of  a 
government  which  they  have  detested  for 
years,  and  against  whidi  they  haye  repeat- 
edly risen,  than  our  travelling  gentry; 
who,  without  knowing  much  of  the  Ian- 
^age,  very  little  of  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings, and  nothing  at  all  of  the  parocfaialy 
municipal,  and  customary  laws  of  a  coun- 
try, offer  themselves,  nevertheleas,  as  wit- 
nesses on  the  merits  of  its  institntions  and 
its  administrative  system. 

There  is  no  nation  more  disposed  than 
ourselves  to  treat  with  contempt  the  opi- 
nionH  that  foreigners  venture  to  express  on 


— and  the  libertine  crack-brained  Duke  of  jour  government  and  social  policy:  while 
Parma  took  the  Austrian  side.  From  that 
moment,  and  ior  the  first  time  after  some 
hundred  of  years,  there  was  in  Italy,  not 
only  a  nation  oppressed  on  the  one  side  and 
her  foreign  oppressors  on  the  other,  but 
there  were  princes  on  the  side  of  the  nation. 
It  was  a  gigantic  stride  towards  the  deliv- 
erance of  Italy,  and  the  country  is  indebt- 
ed to  Pius  IX.  for  it.  He  it  was  who 
broke  up  the  petty  holy  alliance  of  Italian 
signers. 

No  part  of  the  Italian  people*  was  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  difference  between  a  na- 
tional and  improving  government  and  a 
foreign  despotic  oppression,  than  the  Lorn- 


there  is  •  none  more  disposed  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  those  of  foreign  states.  A  foreigner 
paying  us  a  flying  visit,  and  judging  only 
from  appearances,  might  have  been  inclined 
to  think  that  Great  Britain  was  wantonly 
and  wilfully  risking  her  happiness  and  li- 
berties by  the  Reform  Bill ;  or  pi&tting  her 
landed  as  well  as  commercial  interests 
in  needless  jeopardy,  when  she  repealed  her 
corn  laws,  threw  open  her  ports,  and  with 
all  the  seal  of  a  recent  convert  denounced 
restrictions  upon  trade.  Where  abroad 
could  we  hope  to  find  a  person  competent 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  actual  state  of 
Ireland — on  the  degree  to  whidi  the  present 
bards  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  pro-  generation  is  responsible  for  it-— on  the  na- 


vinces  immediately  subject  to  Austria. 
Whilst  they  themselves  were  left  under  the 
harrow,  under  the  galling  and  insulting 
rule  of  the  steady  and  unswerviuff  Viennese! 
bureaucracyj  they  had  now  omj  to  look 
over  their  border — and  they  would  see  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  of  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
governed  by  Italians  and  rapidly  adrancing 
their  political  condition.  It  does  not  fol- 
low because  the  Papal  States  had  been 
worse  governed  before  than  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  that  Lombardy  and  Venice 
were  governed  well.  They  who  felt  where 
the  shoe  pinched  were  of  a  totally  different 

*  It  was  of  him  that  we  had  occasioD  to  speak 
many  years  ago  in  the  following  terms;— "The 
secret  springs  of  the  Austrian  police  are  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  false  and  ferocious  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena  ....  who  has  declared  by  proclamation  that 
in  cases  of  treason  legal  evidence  would  not  be 
deemed  necessary  for  conviction.  ...  He  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. iEd.  Rev.  vol.  Iv.  p.  376  and  387.)  Those,  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  know  both,  say,  that  the 
fiuher  was  in  every  reelect  better  than  the  son. 


ture  of  the  evil  and  the  nature  of  the  cure .' 
M.  Von  Raumur  did  not  find  a  few  days 
in  Dnblin  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
opinions  that  we  hear  daily  repeated  by  our 
tourists,  touching  the  ezceilence  of  the 
Austrian  government  in  Italy,  cany  the 
same  weight  as  the  opinions  of  a  foreigner 
speaking  of  England,  hef  government,  and 
her  domestic  politics. 

To  make  the  grievances  of  the  Lombards 
known,  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate 
a  part  of  their  recent  manifesto  to  the 
European  nations,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians  from  Milan. 

'^  The  Austrian  goyemment  levied  immo- 
derate taxes  on  our  property,  on  our  per- 
sons, and  on  necessary  articles ;  it  extorted 
from  us  the  means  by  which  alone  it  was 
saved  from  the  bankruptcy,  to  the  Iwiok  of 
which  it  was  brought  by  its  bad  and  dis- 
honestly administered  financial  system  ;  it 
forced  on  us  shoals  of  foreigners,  avowed 
functionaries  and  secret  spies,  eatinar  our 
bread,  administering  our  affairs,  juoffing 
our  rights^  without  Imawing  either  out  Ian- 
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guago  or  onr  customs* ;  it  imposed  on  ns 
foreign  laws,  inextricable  from  their  roalti- 
plicity,  and  an  intricate  endless  system  of 
proceeding    in    criminal   cases,   in   which 
there  was   nothing  either  true  or  solemn, 
except  the  prison  and  the  pillory,  the  exe- 
cutioner and  the  gallows ;  it  spread  ronnd 
us  ensnaring  nets  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, military  and  judicial  regulations,  all 
converging  to  Vienna,  which  alone  engross- 
ed the  monopoly  of  thought,  of  will,  and  of 
judgment;  it  forbade  the  development  of 
our  commerce  and  our  industry,  to  favor 
the  interests  of  other  provinces  and  of  go- 
vernment  manufactures — the  speculations 
of   Viennese   oligarchs;  it   submitted  our 
municipal   institutions,  the  boast    of   our 
country   and   the   proof  of  national  good 
sense,  to  a  petty,  harassing  control,  con- 
ceived for  fiscal  purposes,  and  tending  only 
to  fetter  us ;  it  enslaved  religion,  and  used 
her  as  the  instrument  of  its  ignoble  fears ; 
it  deprived  even  public  benevolence  of  its 
free  course,  making  it  subject  to  adminis- 
trative interference,  and  turning  it  into  an 
engine  of  government.     It  was  after  endless 
difficulties,  and  orly  after  having  recourse 
to  the  lowest  precautions,  that  private  indi- 
viduals wore  permitted  to  help  the  public 
wants,   and  preserve  from    contagion  and 
corruption  the  poor,  abandoned   to   them- 
selves in  the  streets,  in  their  hovels,  or  in 
prison.     It  seized  the  property  of  minors, 
by  forcing  guardians  to  invest  it  in  public 
securities,  which  were  to  be  dealt  with  arbi- 
trarily and  mysteriously  by  secret  agents  of 
the  government ;  it  subjected  the  liberal  arts 
to  the  most  vexatious  restraints ;  it  perse- 
cuted native  knowledge  ;  it  raised  the  most 
ridiculous  objections,  and  the  most  odious 
difficulties,  against  printing  or  importing 
printed  foreign  books ;  it   persecuted  and 
entrapped  our  most  distinguished  men,  and 
raised  to  honor  slavish  understandings ;  it 
systematized  the   sale   of  conscience,  and 
organized  an  army  of  spies  ;  it  encouraged 
secret  informations,  and  made  suspicion  the 
rule  of  its  proceedings ;  it  gave  the  police 
full  power  over  liberty,  life,  and  property ; 
and  threw  the  patriot  into  the  same  prison 
with  the  forger  and  the  assassin. '' 

A  nation  which  can  prefer  such  a  bill  of 

•  Count  Hartig,  for  manv  years  Governor  of 
Lombanly,  a  clever  man,  and  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Austrian  autbo.  ities,  was  the  cause  of  fre- 
quent mirth  by  his  macaronic  Italian,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  vain.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  4>f  him  presently  in  his  character  of  Austrian 
High  Priest,  empowered  to  absolve  the  Lombards 
from  their  pins. 
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indictment  against  a  government  has,  sure* 
ly,  abundant  reason  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  millions 
of  inhabitants  who  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  these  charges,  and  are  putting  everything 
in  peril  in  support  of  them,  are  worthy  of 
belief,  spite  of  a  few  witnesses  to  character. 
Among  Englishmen,  those  most  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  are  not  backward  in 
coming  forward  in  justification  of  the  Lom- 
bards. We  find  the  following  testimony  in 
a  pamphlet  which  has  just  reached  us,  the 
last  among  those  enumerated  at  the  head  of 
our  article.     The  writer  is   Mr.  Boyer,  a 

?;entleman  who  has  lived  twenty  years  in 
taly,  and' who,  by  education,  by  birth,  and 
by  social  position,  is  eminently  entitled  to 
a  hearing  : — ^'  it  is,  indeed,  the  fashion,"  ho 
observes,  ^  with  some  people  to  say,  that 
Lombardy  was  well  governed  by  Austria. 
What  would  those  persons  say  to  being  gov- 
erned in  the  same  way,  by  the  brutal  foroo 
of  foreign   military   despotism  ?      Austria 
might,  indeed,  without  difficulty  have  gov- 
erned Lombardy  well.     The  Lombards  are 
a  remarkably  peaceable,   well-conducted 
people,  and  of  an  eady  disposition.     But 
they  were  ruled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Civil  rights  they  had  none ;  and  every  man 
held  his  personal  liberty  and  his  property 
at  the  discretion  of  an  inquisitorial  political 
police,  and  subservient  or  corrupt  ma^iis- 
trates.     Even -the  amusements  and   daily 
habits  of  the    Italians  were  subject  to  a 
strict  and  pedantic  discipline.     But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on   specific  griev- 
ances.    Are  the  Italian  feelings  of  nation- 
ality entitled  to   no  respect/     True,  the 
Italians  have  never,  in  modem  times,  been 
united  into  one  state.     But  what  then  ?   Is 
community  of  language  and  literature  no- 
thing r      Is  community   of  traditions  and 
history  nothing  ?     And  is  community  of 
race  no  bond  of  union  ?     The  Italians  feel 
as  one  nation ;  and  there  are  few  English- 
men who  do  not  sympathize  with  them,  and 
cordially  desire  their  deliverance  by  their 
own  valor  from  their  foreign  masters."  ( Pp. 
21,  22.) 

The  first  public  symptoms  of  the  unani- 
mous feelings  of  the  Lombards,  subsequent 
to  the  declared  division  of  the  rulers  of 
Italy  into  those  who  were  for  and  those  who 
were  against  improvement,  openly  appeared 
on  the  new  Archbishop  of  Milan  taking  pos- 
session of  his  see  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
armed  police  were  let  loose  on  the  pco- 
plc|  who  had  given  no  other  provocation  than 
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bj  Binging  bymns  in  praise  of  Pius  IX.  That 
the  population  of  the  Lombard  and  the 
Venetian  provinces  was  uneasy  and  dissat- 
isfied could,  of  course,  be  no  secret.  The 
students  at  the  Universities  of  both  Pavia 
and  Padua  had  become  particular  objects 
of  dislike  to  the  Austrian  officers,  v^ho  at- 
tacked and  murdered  them  in  a  cowardly 
manner.  Meanwhile  the  authorities  of 
every  description  addressed  petitions  to  the 
government ;  from  which  every  government 
but  that  of  Austria  would  have  taken  timely 
warning.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued  to 
irritate  as  well  as  injure,  and  took  issue 
with  the  public  on  ^very  trifle.  The  peo^ 
pie,  by  wearing  a  hat  of  a  singular  shape, 
or  a  waistcoat  of  a  pnculiar  cut,  by  dressing 
the  hair  or  the  beard  in  a  certain  manner, 
reduced  the  police  to  despair.  The  moment 
an  edict  was  published  against  any  remark- 
able fashion^)  another  was  universally  adopt- 
ed. This  was  no  sooner  suppressed  than  a 
third  followed,  then  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
These  are  trifles  no  doubt ;  yet  the  agree- 
ment on  both  sides,  by  the  nation  and  the 
fovernment,  not  to  consider  them  as  trifles, 
at  as  symbols  of  grave  import,  ought  to 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Austrians,  and 
•hown  them  their  true  position. 

The  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Milanese 
was  soon  exhibited  in  a  more  alarming 
form.  In  order  to  injure  the  revenue, 
lottery  tickets  were  no  longer  bought,  and 
emoking  was  given  up.  From  the  resolu- 
tion to  abstain  for  a  time  from  this  ofieu- 
fiive  habit  the  most  deplorable  consequences 
ensued.  In  detailing  these  events,  we  shall 
follow  the  account  drawn  by  M.  d'Azeglio : 
knowing  him  to  be  a  truthful,  upright,  and 
honorable  man,  utterly  incapable  of  stating. 
Dot  only  what  he  docs  not  believe,  but  what 
he  has  not  good  ground  for  believing  to  be 
Strictly  correct  in  every  particular.* 

On  the  )ld  of  January,  1848,  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  smoking  in  the  streets,  except 
either  a  few  persons  who  were  not  aware  of 
the   determination  taken,   or   the  police. 

*  The  English  title  of  the  translation  issomewhat 
•tartling^  when  compared  with  the  original.  The 
editor,  M.  Prandi,  who  has  for  manv  years  lived 
amon^  us,  and  Who  has  never  mif«ecf  an  c»pportu- 
nity  of  pleading  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality 
with  as  much  effect  as  moderation,  has  foreseen  the 
shock  which  would  t>e  caused  by  the  Mrong  expres- 
sions, "  Austrian  assassinations.'*  He  has,  in  con- 
sequence, begun  his  preface  by  stating,  in  explana- 
tion, that  the  authors  original  title  and  meaning 
could  not  be  fully  rendered,  ez^pt  by  one  which  he 
has  substituted;  and  which,  he  says,  in  equally 
aaitable  to  '*  the  contents  of  the  narrative  and  to  the 
feelings  of  the  author.*' 


The  smokers  were  hissed.     Towards  even- 
ing the  soldiers  began  to  insult  and  ill- 
use  the  mob.     The  Mayor  of  Milan,  Cft- 
sati,  who  had  filled  the  office   for   several 
years — and   this  proves  that  he  was   any- 
thing but  a  dangerous  revolutionist,  or  the 
government  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
have  occupii'd  so  long  a  situation   of  that 
influence  and  honor — remonstratt^d  with  the 
soldiers  on  their  violence  ;  whereupon,  pre- 
tending net  to  know  him,  the  satellites  of 
government  actually  arrested  him,  and  took 
him  prisoner  to  the  Direction  Polioe.     The 
corporation  repaired  thither  in  a  body  to 
protest  against  theioonduot  of  the  soldiery 
and   the  arrest  of  their  mayor,   who  was 
then  set  at  liberty.     Casati   is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  provisional  government  of  Lom- 
bardy.     He  was'  brother   to  the  Coantcss 
Confelonieri  who  died  of  a  broken  liea^  at 
the  condemnation  of  her  husband,  and  the 
brutal  treatment  which  she  herself  roc  'ived 
from  the  late  Empcior  of  Au.^tria,   on  the 
occasion  of  her  throwing  herself  at  his  fi;et 
to  beg  for  mercy.     On  the  3d,  not  only  was 
a  report  spread  among  the  soldiers  that  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  them   hud   been  dis- 
covered, but  a  printed  handbill  wa^  circu- 
lated in  addition,  of  a  kind  ciilculatcd  to 
rouse  their  worst   passions.     Our    readers 
are  aware  of  the  severity  of  Austria,  as  of 
all  despots,  against   unlicensed   printing: 
the  very  fact,   therefore,  of  the   police  of 
Milan  never  h  iving  even  attempted  to  trace 
the  printing  of  this  document,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  law,  is  of  itself  sufficient  evi- 
dence  of  its   origin.      To   encouraged    the 
valor  of  the  troops,  six   cigars  wore  distri- 
buted to  each  soldier,  and  an  unusual  al- 
lowance of  brandy.     In  these  circum&^tan- 
ces,  under  the  double  excitement   of  sup- 
posed wrongs  and   injuries,  and  of  cigars 
and  brandy,  the  soldii^rs  were  permitted  to 
go  about  in  parties  of  thirty  or  forty,  with- 
out  officers,   insulting  and    annoying    the 
peaceful  citizens.     Towards  evening  these 
licensed  bandits  drew  th  ir  swords,  and  fell 
indiscriminately  on   unarmed   inhabitants 
who  chanced  to  come  in  their  way.     Jn  this 
manner  they  murdered  8ixty-oue   persons, 
— six  of  whom  were  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  five  more  than  sixty,  and  one  (a 
councillor  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  a 
particular  supporter  of  the  paternal  govern- 
ment ot  Austria)  sev**nty-four  years   old ; 
forty-two  persons  received  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  serious  wounds.     In  the  list  of  the 
wounded  are  reckoned  only  those  who  wore 
taken  to  the  hospitals:  of  the  others  we 
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have  no  accoxrot.  As  a  specimen  of  tbe 
manner  of  proceeding  in  this  business,  we 
shall  relate  the  circumstances  attending  one 
or  two  cases  pf  slaughter.  A  number  of 
persons,  pursued  by  dragoons  on  horseback, 
took  refuge  in  a  public  house,  '*  the  Fop- 
pa."  The  dragoons  dismounted,  left  their 
horses  at  the  door,  and  twenty-five  of  them 
having  entered  the  house,  they  put  to  death 
eight  persons,  namely,  the  innkeeper  and  his 
son,  one  Casielli  and  his  daughter  Theresa, 
seven  years  old ;  Swirmer,  a  journeyman ; 
Porro,  a  tailor ;  De  Lorenzi,  a  ragman  ; 
and  Cansiani,  a  porter.  They  then  plun- 
dered, ravished,  and  committed  all  the  ex- 
cesses that  a  licentious  and  unrestrained 
soldiery  were  formerly  wont  to  perpetrate 
in  a  fortress  taken  by  stond.  As  the  work- 
men of  a  coachmakcr  of  the  name  of  Sala 
were  leaving  their  factory,  forty  soIdierK 
issued  from  a  neighboring  barrack,  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  wounded  tweke. 

Our  readers  must  not  understand  that 
because  officers  were  not  at  hand  to  check 
this  butchery,  they  were  therefore  indif- 
ferent to  what  was  going  on.  By  no  man- 
ner of  means.  Before  the  massacre  began, 
orders  had  been  sent  to  the  hospitals  to 
prepare  beds  for  the  wounded  ;  a  precau- 
tion not  taken,  however,  out  of  kindness  to 
the  inhabitants  who  were  about  to  be  cut 
to  pieces;  for — and  it  is  a  fact  which,  as 
d'Azeglio  very  properly  observes,  could 
hardly  be  believed,  except  on  evidenec 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt — some  of 
the  unhappy  wretches  who  were  wounded 
were  taken  to  prison,  where  their  wounds 
were  left  undressed.  This  brought  on  mor- 
tification, of  which  two  at  least  arc  known 
to  ha^e  died,  whilst  others  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

Of  all  the  Austrian  authorities,  not  one 
was  to  be  found  to  repress  these  disorders, 
The  mayor,  Casati,  presented  himself,  ac- 
companied by  a  larn^e  number  of  respectable 
inhabitants,  to  Count  Fiquelmont  —  the 
nobleman,  who  afterwards  for  a  short  time 
filled  prince  Mctternich^s  place — and  remon- 
strated against  these  abominations.  Fiquel- 
mont, who  had  been  sent  to  Milan  from 
Vienna  on  a  special  mission  to  soothe  the 
Italians,  told  the  mayor  that  he  had  only 
power  to  propose  arrangements,  but  not  to 
order  them  ;  and  the  utmost  that  he  and 
the  governor — who  wae  present  at  the  inter- 
view, and  wept — could  undertake  to  do  was 
to  go  to  Eadetsky.  They  learned  that  he 
had  gone  to  bed,  after  having  given  a  ban- 
quet to  hit  effioerSy  to  celebrate  the  soldiers' 


viotory.  He  replied  to  Fiquelmont  and  the 
others  :  "  The  injured  troops  cannot  be  re- 
strained ;  if  the  municipal  authorities  an- 
swer for  the  trdnqiiilHtif  of  the  inhabitants, 
I  will  keep  the  soldiers  in  their  barracks  for 
eight  days  !  "  General  VValmod  n  was  the 
only  man  of  note  among  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities who  had  the  honesty  to  condemn 
such  infamies ;  and  to  tell  the  soldiprs  that, 
if  they  thought  themselves  justified  in  ask- 
ing satisfaction  of  the  Milanese,  they  ought 
to  have  given  them  arms  first,  and  then 
fought  them  fairly,  and  not  have  turned  as- 
sassins. 

In  any  other  country  it  might  have  been 
expecied  that  the  government  would  have 
taken  measures  to  prevent  such  occurrenceSi 
and  to  protract  its  unarmed  citizens  fFom  the 
violence  of  ks  troops.  Not  so  in  Lombardy. 
The  Emperor  was  made  to  sign  a  letter  to 
the  Viceroy  of  Lombardy,  the  pith  of 
which  admitted  of  no  mistake; — ^^  I  per- 
ceive that  there  is  in  the  Loni  bar  do- Vene- 
tian kingdom  &  faction  inclined  to- upset  the 
political  state  of  the  country  I  have  done 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  happiness  and 
satisfaction  of  my  Italian  provinces*  1  am 
not  inclined  to  do  more.  ...  I  rely  on  the 
known  bravery  and  fidelity  of  my  army." 
This  was,  in  so  many  words,  approving  what 
!  had  happened — threatening  worse  for  the 
future — and  taking  away  all  hope.  It  is 
not  wise  to  push  a  nation  to  extremitiof. 
If  Englishmen  have  a  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  successfully  a  polioe  may  co- 
operate with  a  soldiery  in  provoking  a  revo- 
lution, a  fact  or  two  i.)ay  explain  this. 

The  Austrian  police  in  Italy  haa  acquired 
a  d  sgraceful  notoriety  all  over  Europe. 
Pellico*,  Maroncelli,  and  Andryane — of 
whose  important  work,  translated  and  con- 
densed by  the  indefatigable  M,  Pi  audi,  we 
are  happy  to  see  a  second  edition  lately  j  ulh 
lished — have  so  thoroughly  exposed  to  pub- 
lic indignation  the  horrors  of  Austrian  prw 
sous  and  the  scandal  o :  their  superintendeutSy 
that  wo  could,  scarcely  have  thoui^ht  it  pos- 
sible that  there  was  anything  left  for  inge- 
nuity or  cruelty  to  add.  But  the  last  mo- 
ments of  this  terrible  institution  offisr  speci- 
mens of  its  jealousy,  injustice,  and  barbarity, 
beyond  what  was  hitherto  suspected ;  and 
of  which  we  challenge  the  admirers  of  Ai 


tria  to  find  the  parallel  in  the  history  of  any 
other  state.  Proof  in  these  cases  can  8«'t- 
dom  be  got  at :  the  evidence  is  carefully 
destroyed ;  and  would  have  been  so  doubts 
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less  in  tho  two  cases,  which  we  are  about  to 
cite  as  evidenco  of  the  rest,  bat  for  the  sud- 
denness of  the  surprize. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
authorities  of  every  grade   had  joined  in 


aware,  however,  of  a  punishment  of  a  most 
cruel  and  perhaps  unique  species,  that  the 
government  had  just  inflicted  upon  him« 
Among  the  papers  in  the  offices  of  the  police 
at  Milan  has  been  found  a  despatch  by  Tor- 


calling  on  the  government  to  adopt  mea- .  resani,  dated  the  26th  of  December,  1847. 
sures  for  alleviating  the  grievances  of  which   It  also  is  addressed  to  Baron  Spaur,  and 


the  populations  of  Lombardy  and  Venice 
complained.     A.  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Nazzari,  deputed  from  the  city  of  Bergamo 
to  the  Central  Government  at  Milan,  had 
the  courage  to  act  as,  in  his  position,  the 
law  expressly  directed  him  to  act ;  and  he 
most  respectfully  petitioned  government  to 
take  these  grievances  into  consideration. 
The  petition  was  utterly  disregarded.    For 
that  we  were  prepared ;  but  not  for  the  des- 
patch by  the  Viceroy  of  Milan  (Dec.  13, 
1847),  such  as  has   been  found  among  the 
papers  in  the  publia  offices  at  Milan,  after 
the  Austrians  had  been  expelled. ,  After 
giving  the  most  minute  instructions  to  the 
governor  of  Lombardy,  Baron  Spaur,  how 
Nazzari's  petition  is  to  be  defeated,  the 
Archduke  concludes  in  the  following  words : 
^'  Lastly,  with  reference  to  Nazzari^s  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion,  1  think  it  neces- 
sary that  he  be  secretly  subjected  to  severe 
surveillance  by  the  police,  and  you  will  be 
pleased  to  eive  the  requisite  orders  to  the 
aulic  counciUor,  Baron  Toresani :  " — a  Ty- 


was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Police  at 
Vienna,  who  fully  approved  of  its  contents. 
Torresani  represented  that  although  Cantu 
was  undoubtedly  disaffected,  yet  it  would 
be  impossible  t9  prove  it ;  and  that  the  best 
way  of  destroying  him  would  be  to  publish 
in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  an  article — of 
which  Torresani  enclosed  a  sketch  in  his 
letter — obscurely  hinting  that  Cantu  was 
an  Austrian  spy,  who  endeavored  to  oom- 
promise  his  friends,  and  sell  them  to  Aus- 
tria. "  By  this  means,"  ends  the  worthy 
Director  of  Police,  "  he  will  be  placed  in 
the  pillory."  It  is  not  only  the  right,  it  is 
the  solemn  duty  of  a  nation  cursed  by  a 
government  like  this,  to  do  its  utmost  to 
overturn  it.  Those  who  can  undertake  its 
defence,  after  they  know  its  nature,  cannot 
complain,  if  they  are  4ooked  upon  as  its 
accomplices. 

At  the  point  to  which  things  had  now 
advanced,  the  only  remaining  question  was 
one  of  expediency  and  time ;  that  of  right 
was  settled.     It  was  the  right  of  the  Lom- 


rolese   by  birth,  for  many  years  Director-    bards  to  free  themselves  from  a  government 


General  of  Police  at  Milan. 

^ow  what  can  be  said  of  a  government 
which  requires  deputies  to  be  sent  to  it»  es- 
pecially charged  to  petition ;  and  Ivhieh,  on 
the  petitions  being  presented,  Jiot  merely 
leaves  them  unheeded,  but  submits'the  per- 
son who  has  been  so  entrapped,  to  the  se- 
vere surveillance  of  the  police  ?  Govern- 
ment's which  employ  spies  for  such  vile  /pur- 
poses have  been  known  and  execrated  before; 
but  we  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
world  of  the  government  itself  having  en- 
couraged its  subjects  to  come  forward  by 
asking  for  information,  and  then  turning 
round  upoa  them,  and  treating  them  as  sus- 
pected persons,  for  having  obeyed  its  call. 

After  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor  to  this  Viceroy,  the  Austrian  po- 
lice at  Milan  arrested  a  great  number  of 
persons,  banished  several,  and  obliged  oth- 
ers to  fly  the  country.  Among  the  latter 
was  M.  Cesare  Cantu,  an  author  well 
known  over  Italy  by  his  writings.  On 
reaching  the  Piodmontese  territory,  he  pub- 
lished a  short  but  very  ijsteresting  account 
of  the  persecutions  of  which  he  had  been 
the  subjeet  for  many  years.     He  was  not 


which  not  only  was  not  the  protector  of  the 
people  under  its  sway,  but  was  their  great- 
est enemy  :  it  was  their  duty  not  to  attempt 
it  rashly,  to  bide  their  time  and  wait  till 
events  afforded  them  a  reasonable  probabil- 
ity of  success.  The  proclamation  of  a 
republic  in  France  hastened  the  crisis. 
From  the  moment  that  royalty  was  abol- 
ished in  France,  it  was  manifest  that  that 
country  would  not  allow  Austria  to  hold 
her  Italian  provinces  on  easy  terms.  The 
unexpeoted  event  of  a  revolution  at  Vienna 
brought  .the  crisis  actually  to  a  head.  Had 
the  Austrian  authorities  acted  with  common 
prudence  and  common  honesty  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  Lombardy  and  Venice  miffht 
not  have  been  lost  to  tl^  Austrian  family, 
however  inevitable  might  have  been  their 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy. 
But  the  viceroy  had  fled  and  the  governor 
gone  away :  leaving  the  police  and  the  mili- 
tary behind,  who  acted  with  their  usual  bad 
hiih  and  brutality.  Shortly  before  the  revo- 
lution at  Vienna,  Milan  had  been  placed 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  police :  and 
one  of  the  last  orders  sent  from  Verona  by 
the  viceroy  (but  interbepted  by  the  patn- 
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ots) ,  was  an  order  proclaiTning  martial  law. 
At  the  same  time  two  letters  were  alsb  in- 
tercepted from  the  Arcfadake  Rainer,  the 
Ticcroy's  son,  Which  are  worth  mentioning, 
to  pvc  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  writer. 
He  had  heen  horn  at  Milan  ;  and,  as  well 
as  his  hrothers,  would  not  have  failed  to 
lay  great  stress  on  this  circumstance  in  case 
their  quality  of  ItaHans  could  have  heen 
turned  to  any  advantage  in  claiming  Lom- 
bardy  for  themselves.  The  letters  are 
dated  from  Verona,  the  19th  and  2r'th  of 
March,  and  are  addressed  to  his  brother 
the  Archduke  Ernest  for  his  information 
and  for  that  of  a  third  brother,  Si^^ismund, 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  forwarded.  In 
the  first,  Rainer,  after  ridiculing  all  the 
promises  of  the  emperor,  and  making  fun  of 
the  national  guard  (only  four  hundred)  at 
Verona,  adds :  '^  It  is  said  that  the  people 
have  been  fired  upon  on  the  piazza  San 
Marco  at  Venice,  and  five  persons  killed. 

iVb  harm The  post  has  not  arrived 

yet  from  Milan.  If  anything  has  happened 
there,  I  hope  that  at  least  five  hundred  Mi' 
lanese  have  heen  killed  on  the  spot.'*^  On 
the  20th  the  youthful  prince  proceeded  : 
"  Captain  Huyn  has  just  arrived  from  Milan 
on  his  wav  to  Vienna  as  messenger.  He 
has  seen  toe  harm  done  to  that  city  up  to 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
Our  twelve  pounders  must  have  made  some 
fine  holes  in  the  Broletto.  Huyn  did  not 
know  the  eonclusion,  as  F.  M.  (that  is, 
Field-Marshal  Radetsky)  sent  him  off  when 

he  was  certain  of  victory All  the 

prisoners  were  to  be  shoty  not  excluding  Casati 
and  the  Duke  Litta^  who  are  said  to  be  of 
the  number.  Martial  law  was  sent  yester- 
day to  Milan,  and  to-day  at  two  o'clock  it 
will  be  put  in  force.  This  is  the  only  way  • 
The  Milanese  deserve  it  all  /  hope  a  good 
number  of  them  have  been  slaughtered.  The 
soldiers  will  have  shown  little  moderation : 
so  much  the  better. '' 

Whilst  these  letters  were  inditing,  and 
•notwithstanding  the  flourishing  accounts  of 
Captain  Huyn,  the  Milanese  had  risen  and 
were  successfully  fighting  with  the  troops. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  of  our  giving 
more  than  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
memorable  contest.  It  seems  that  on  the 
18th  of  March  the  news  arrived  of  the 
events  which  had  occurred  at  Vienna.  The 
Milanese,  left  almost  without  a  government, 
went  to  the  town  hall  to  ask  that  the  poli- 
tical prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  a 
national  guard  armed,  and  a  provisional 
government  ehosen  to    prevent    anarchy. 


The  corporation  made  ready  to  wait  on 
the   only   authority  remaining    the  vice- 
governor,  O'Donnell;  bnt  as  the  people, 
unarmed,  were  on  their  way  to  the  govern- 
ment palace,  the  troops  fired.     The  troops 
were  at  oncfs  disarmed,  some  killed,  and  the 
governor  seized  and  prevailed  on  to  sign  an 
order  granting  a  civic  guard  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  police.    This  order  neither 
Radetsky  nor  the  director  of  police  would 
obey.     More  than  that ;  in  the  evening  the 
military  rushed  into  the  town   hall,  and 
carried  off  as  prisoners  above  three  hundred 
persons  whom  they  found  there,  and  who  on 
the  faith  of  the  order  of  the  vice-governor 
had  gone  to  enlist  as  national  guards.     Da- 
ring the  night  all  who  could  procure  arms 
did   so,   whilst   others  erected  barricade& 
Those  who  had  no  fire-arms  to  defend  the 
barricades  with,  provided   themselves  with 
all  sorts  of  missiles  to  throw  on  the  soldiers 
from  the  roofs  of  houses.     The  enthusiasm 
was  universal.     The  military,  being  masters 
of  the  gates,  prevented  any  assistance  from 
coming  in  to  Milan  from  the  country;  but 
they  were  unable  to   take  the  barricades 
defended  by  a  few  men,  not  more  it  is  sup- 
po.sed  than  six  hundred.     Some  of  these 
did  such  execution  with  their  rifles  as  de- 
terred the  gunners  from  advancing  to  fire 
the  guns  ;  as  many  as  seven  in  succession 
being  picked  off  as  fast  as  they  were  stretch- 
ing their  arm  to  apply  the  match  to  the 
touch-hole.     This  passed   on  Sunday  the 
19th   of  March.     The  following  day  the 
people  no  longer  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, but  attacked  and  carried  a  number  of 
places  held  by  the  troops.    On  the  Tuesday 
their  success  crave  them  boldness  as  well  as 
more  effectual  means  of  offence, — in  arms 
taken  from  the  soldiers  whom  they   had 
killed  or  made  prisoiiers.     A  government 
was  immediately  established,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  war ;  one  of  whose  first  acts  was- 
to  refuse  a  three  days'  truce  proposed  by 
Radetsky.     This  was  a  wise  and  noble  de- 
termination ;    it  proved  at  once  that  the 
moral"  courage  of  the  leaders  was  equal  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion.     On  Wednesday  the  fight 
grew  more  and  more  desperate :  the  citi- 
zens, protected  by  the  ingenious  contrivance 
of  a  movf'able  barricade,  advanced  deliber- 
ately towards  one  of  the  gates.  Porta  Tosa, 
and  carried  it  at  length  after  the  most  gal- 
lant efforts.     A  communication   with   the' 
country  was  now   opened.      Another  gate 
was  seized  soon  afterwards,  and  tho  main 
body  of  the  soldiers  driven  from  every  point 
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into  the  castle.  By  this  time  the  issue  of 
the  struivgle  was  decidsd;  and  at  half- past 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  23d  of  March,  1848,  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies withdrew  from  the  city  of  Milan  ;  into 
which,  we  are  convinced,  they  will  never 
enter  again  as  masters,  happen  what  else 
may. 

This  is  a  good  'beginning;  for  Ttaly^ — an 
achievement  of  which  she  may  well  be 
proud ! — the  expulsion,  by  the  unarmed 
and  peaceful  citixons  of  a  comparatively 
small  town,  of  about  sixteen  thousand 
troops  well  armed,  well  disciplined,  and 
woll  appointed  with  everything  requisite  for 
Wftr.  Where  all  must  have  behaved  so 
well,  it  would  be  invidious,  and  most  pro- 
bably unjust,  even  had  we  «pace  to  par- 
ticularize either  men  or  deeds.  It  was  a 
national  movement.  The  rcspeqtcd  and 
illustrious  names  that  took  the  lead,  both 
di^ring  the  contest  and  afterwards,  when  the 
time  was  come  for  civil  virtues  to  assume 
the  severe  responsibilities  for  which  so 
much  daring  valor  liad  only  cleared  the  way, 
fill  us  with  hope :  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
that  all  classes  have  acted  together  from 
the  first  with  equal  patriotism,  cordiality, 
and  discretion.  The  munificent  suppoit 
which  has  poured  in  from  all  quarters  in 
aid  of  (he  financial  necessities  of  the  state 
during  its  infant  fortunes,  is  another  happy 
omen.  In  these  days,  a  revolution  must  be 
80  noccssary  as  to  be  unavoidable,  before  4t 
will  be  backed  by  those  who  have  anything 
to  loss  by  it,  and  therefore  anything  to  give 
it.  We  have  here  a  test.  Let  all  who 
oriticiz3  the  revolt  in  Lombardy  consider 
the  numerous  offers  of  hundreds,  five  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  nay,  several  thousands  of 
gounds  steiling,  made  by  individuals  who 
ave  lived  hitherto  retired  and  apparently 
indifferent  to  politics :  but  who  now,  on 
finding  that  they  are  about  to  have  a  coun- 
try, have  come  forward  zealously  in  its 
cause.  The  number  of  citizens  slaughtered 
in  tiie  streets  of  Milan  exceed  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  among  them  more  than  thirty 
women.  This  is  a  remarkable  proportion, 
whether  owing  to  the  energy  with  which,  we. 
are  told,  even  women  threw  themselves  into 
the  fray, — or  owinj;  to  the  savas^e  outrages 
C3mmitted  by  the  Austrians,  of  which  also  we 
have  heard.  The  persons  more  or  less 
W)unded  exceeded  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
We  shall  not  repeat  particulars, — which 
will  render  for  ever  the  name  of  Radet^ky 
detestable, — because  thoy  arc  too  revolting 
to  be  repealed  ;  but  what  can  civilized  war- 


fare say  to  the  iniquity  of  carrying  off  as  hos- 
tages those  whom  he  had  seized  by  trcach* 
ery,  and  afterwards  ill-treating  them, — ^giv- 
ing such   brutal  orders  as   caused    one   of 
them,  Porro,  to  be  murdered  ^     These  gra- 
tuitous barbarities  are  ruinous  to  Raietsky 
and  his  masters.  They  have  made,  the  chasm 
deeper  and  wider;  and    have   increased  a 
hundredfold  the  difficulties  of  an   arrange- 
ment, of  which  none  more  than  the  Austri- 
ans  and  Radetsky,  if  they  have  but  common 
sense,  must  see  the  necessity  for  their  own 
safety.     But  Austrian  statesmen  seero  be- 
wildered.    And  after  what  has  passed,  we 
should  have  supposed  that  not  one  of  them 
could  dream  of  it,  or  ought  indeed  to  wish 
to  reconquer  Lombardy  and  Venice.      Of 
all  men  living,  they  should  be  most  awarey 
first,  of  the  impossibility ;  and,  next,  that 
if  it  were    possible,  it  would    be   a   fatal 
posses.sion.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion:  one  of  them,  Count  Har- 
tig,  has  made  himself  the  object  of  Europe- 
an ridicule  by  publishing  a  sort  of  amnesty 
for  the  Italians !     This  is  even  more  prcpo»v 
terous  than  if  Louis  Philippe  were  to  pro- 
pose to  grant  forgivenoss  to  Lamartine  and 
the  other  Parisian  criminals  of  Feb.^  24th, 
in  case  only  they  would  reinstate  him  on  his 
throne.     If  the  Austrians  will  content  them- 
selves in  doing  what  is  obviously  for  their 
own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe, — 
that  is,  if  they  will  concentrate  their  forces 
to  save  what  they  can  out  of  the  wreck  of 
their    broken    empire,    they  may    reckon 
on    the   moral   support   and    sympathy  of 
their    ancient    friends,   and  of  some,  per- 
haps, who  never  were  their  friends  before. 
But  they  must  make  up  their  mind  to  give 
up  all  their  Italian  provinces  '^  for  a  consi- 
deration.''     And,  as  we  advise  them  not  to 
hesitate  a  day  in  undergoing  this  painful  ope- 
ration, on  the  other  hand,  we  as  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  prudence  of  the  Italians  not 
to  forget  their  proverb,  '*  Al  nemicoche  parte 
faponti  d^oro.*'     It  is  the  interest  of  both 
parties  to  stop  the  war, — a  war  from  which 
not  a  single  advantage  cnn  accrue  to  either 
sid\   which    an    immediate     arrangement 
mij.ht  not  secure  to  them ;    whilst   by  its 
prolongation  evil  must,  and  evil  only  can, 
arise. 

We  firmly  believe  that  M.  Prandi  is  only 
repeating  the  sentiments  of  every  Italian, 
when  he  says  :  "  The  Italians  are  resolved, 
i '  possible,  to  recover  their  independence  by- 
their  own  exertions,  and  in  conjunction 
with  their  princ3s ;  but  if  they  cannot  in 
this  manner  attain  their  object,  there  are 
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no  flteps  which  thoy  will  hesitate  to  take, 
evpD  to  the  proclamation  of  a  rcpuhlic  and 

'  the  haznrdoas  acceptance  of  the  assiHtance 
proffered  by  the  French."  It  is  the  inte- 
rest of  Austria,  as  well  as  of  Italy,  to  set- 
tle their  differences  without  the  interven- 
tion of  third  parties;  to  have  a  stronjr  fro- 
vernment  and  a  powerful  state  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps  ;  and  to  make  cv^ry  cffo  t  to 
secure  the  independence  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  consolidate  its  institutions 
We  offer  this  advice  to  both  parties,  with 
the  confidi^nce  of  lookers-on,  who  c<^rtainly 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
tost,  but  who  as  certainly  are  in  nowise 
biassed  by  sf-Ifish  motives.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  expressed  the  real  feelings  of  this 
country  on  the  subject  when  on  the  6th  of 
June,  be  said  in  his  place  in  parliament, 

'  **  The  British  Government,  though  con 
ncctcd  by  ancient  alliances  and  associa- 
tions of  amity  with  Austria,  cannot  but 
fenl  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a  free 
constitution.^'  Wc  hope  and  believe  that 
the  Italians  will  trust  to  the  solemn  de- 
claration of  an  tCnglish  nobleman,  investr^d 
with  a -high  and  responsible  office,  rather 
than  to  wicked  and  absurd  in7entions  whe- 
ther coming  from  republicans  or  from  the 
agents  of  the  enemies  of  Iialy  (for,  Italy 
has  enemies  out  of  Austria),  who  attribute 
to  England  and  to  her  government  feelinss 
hostile  to  Italy.  No  honest  Italian  of  om- 
mon  sense  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  of 
the  powerful  nations  in  Europe,  we  alone 
feel  a  sincere  and  disinterested  sympathy 
in  the  success  of  the  Italians. 

The  determination,  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Lombards,  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  by  the  populations  of  the  other 
provinces  which  have  risen  against  Austria 
and  Austrian  influence — to  unite  with  Pi'jd- 
mont  under  a  ccmstitutional  king — is  a 
proof  of  ffroat  political  good  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  ; 
and  one  which  proniis(!s  well  for  Italy  in 
her  new  career.  The  attacks  heaped  on 
Charles  Albert  with  the  view  of  discredit- 
ing him,  and  thereby  preventing  this  most 
desirable  arrangement,  are  most  of  theni 
calumnies.  But,  even  if  they  were  not  so, 
the  practical  question  now  is, — what  is  best 
for  Europe,  fur  Austria,  and  for  Italy,  un- 
der existing  circumstances.  There  is  a 
great  deal,  we  admit,  in  the  past  conduct 
of  the  Prince  of  Carignan  of  which  we  dis- 
approve, at  least  as  much  as  those  can  do 
who  seek  to  nae  it  for  the  purpose  of  em- 


barrassing by  far  the  wisest  course  which  it 
is  at  present  open  to  Italy  to  pursue.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  he  has  given  so 
many  proofs  of  repentance  for  the  past,  and 
so  many  securities  for  the  future,  that  if  a 
in  an  can  ever  win  back  his  way  to  fo  give- 
ness  in  private  li  o  and  confidence  in  pub- 
lic, Charles  Albert  has  entitled  himself  to- 
the  benefit  of  these  presumptions.  For 
ourselves,  if  once  th^  foundation  is  laid  of 
a  good  government  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  happiness  of  future 
generations  will  be  a  very  sufficient  apology 
— and  that  as  such  history  will  accept  it — 
for  our  having  made  use  of  the  best  instru- 
ments which  were  at  hand  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  undeniable,  that  an  o^d, 
royal,  and  now  constitutional  kingdom  in 
Pi "dmont,  with  a  flourishing  exchequer,  a 
happy  and  contented  population  and  a 
brave  army,  aff«>rds  the  nucleus  round 
which  a  powerful  state  can  be  concentrated 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  To  bring  accusa- 
tions of  ambition  and  perfidy  aeainsi 
Cliarlos  Albert — himself  an  Italian  prinoe 
— b'jcause  he  has  assisted  his  countrynien 
in  getting  rid  of  their  foreign  oppressors,  is 
to  make  an  unfair  and  cruel  use  of  the  con- 
tradictory, and  so  far  unfortunate,  position 
in  which  he  stood.  His  alleged  ambition 
principally  affi'cts  Italy.  If  Italy  adopts  it, 
that  fact  should  remove  our  fears  for  it, 
supposing  the  charge  to  be  true.  Besides, 
his  alleged  perfidy  may,  after  all,  have  been 
a  choice  of  evils,  and  the  least :  for  what 
was  the  alternative  ?  An  Italian  prinoe 
ought  to  be  ambitious  of  freeing  Italy  from 
a  foreign  yoke  imposed  upon  his  countrymen 
by  forc;>  of  arms.  It  was  force,  and  force 
only^  which  first  made  and  has  since  kept 
the  Italians  subject  to  Austria :  and  force 
delivers  them.  As  M.  Prandi  says,  un- 
doubtedly expressing  the  feelings  of  all  his 
countrymen,  who  have  cherished  them  for 
years  i  **  ihe  Italians  have  fevery  reason  to 
detest  the  tr  *aty  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  those 
who  made  it ;  and  they  will  certainly  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  which  Providence 
has  at  last  granted  them,  of  trampling  it  in 
the  dust." 

The  King  of  Sardinia  does  not  possess 
his  kingdom  bj  th*^  right  of  the  strongest, 
but  by  ths  free  will  of  his  sulj<»cts,  the 
Genoese  included  :  whose  conduct  has  of 
late  been  admirable,  in  spite  of  many  mis- 
chievous attempts  to  make  them  swerve 
from  their  loyal  and  patriotic  path.  These 
ominontly  sh  ewd  and  practical  men  are 
well  aware  that  it  is  more  for  their  interest 
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M  Genoese  and  as  Italians,  to  form  part  of 
a  kingdom,  along  with  Venice,  than  to  con- 
atitnte  a  republic  at  Genoa, — rivalling  Ve- 
nice, tearing  Italy  to  pieces,  and  leaving  it 
at  the  mercy  of  any  foreigner  who  may  bo 
tempted  to  interfere  in  its  unnatural  hosti- 
lities. Thus  much  history  has  taught 
them  :  for  the  rest  they  must  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence, to  their  own  wisdom,  their  own 
oourage.  Suppose  Charles  Albert  to  be 
raised  by  the  politic  necessities  of  to-day 
to  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  neither  he  nor 


his  Bucoessors  can  hope  to  reign  there  lono^, 
unless  what  may  be  necessity  to-day  shall 
have  become  by  to-morrow  choice.  On  his 
part  there  must  be  firmness,  and  justice, 
and  liberal  opinions,  and  government  bj 
law :  On  the  part  of  his  subjects,  there 
must  be  union  among  themselves,  confi* 
dence  in  th«'ir  new  institutions,  moderation 
in  the  use  of.  their  new  franchises,  and  a 
loyal  attachment  to  the  sovereign  under 
whom  they  are  beginning  one  of  the  noblest 
of  all  experiments — the  object  of  so  many 
hopes,  so  many  fears — a  free  Italian  state. 


Froa    tb«   W«ttmiBit«r   aad    fortlta   Qaatttrly    RtTtcw. 

EASTERN  LIFE  ;  PRESENT  AND  PAST. 
Eastern  Life  ;  Present  and  Past*    By  Harriet  Martinean. 


Recent  political  revolutions  have  so  far! 
exhausted  our  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
that  any  equally  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  among  individuals  less  noted  than 
Louis  Philippe  or  Prince  Metternich,  is  apt 
to  escape  our  attention.  Yet,  if  after  all 
that  has  happened  during  the  last  six  months, 
the  capacity  of  surprise  at  any  new  event 
were  left  to  us,  we  might  feel  it  on  the  ap- 

{earanoe  of  three  volumes  of  Eastern  travel 
y  Harriet  Martineau.  A  few  years  ago, 
and  the  public  were  informed  by  the  press 
that  the  world  would  too  soon  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  this  popular  and  useful 
writer, — the  victim  of  a  lingering  and  fatal 
disease.  This  was  followed  by  the  publica- 
tion (confirmatory  of  the  fact)  of  ^  Life  in  a 
Sick  Room,'  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  Miss 
Martineau^s  works  ;  in  which,  in  a  fine, 
calm,  and  philosophical  spirit,  she  seemed 
to  bid  her  friends  farewell  We  next  hear 
of  her  improved  health,  and  faith  in  mesme- 
rism,— the  last  remedy  tried,  and  which  (as 
in  the  case  of  all  last  remedies)  enjoys  the 
credit  of  her  cure  :  and  before  we  have  time 
to  inouire  whether  the  cure  has  been  per- 
fected or  not,  we  find  Miss  Martineau  ad- 
dressing letters  to  her  friends  from  the  top 
of  the  great  pyramid,  in  Egypt, — smoking 
a  chibouque  with  the  Arabs  in  the  desert, 
— ascending  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, 
— climbing  the  rocks  of  Petra, — bathing  in 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, — and  per- 
forming a  religious  and  philosophical  pil- 


grimage to  every  place  of  Scriptural  cele- 
brity in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  occasion  was  a  visit  to  Liverpool, 
and  an  invitation,  when  there,  to  join  a 
party  about  to  make  a  tour  in  the  East  ; — 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  objects  of  univer^ 
sal  interest,  in  countries  where  ladies  cannot 
travel  without  an  escort,  not  likely  often  to 
present  itself,  and  which  was  thercforo  ea- 
gerly embraced. 

Miss  Martineau  and  three  companions  (a 
lady  and  two  gentlemen),  lainied  at  Alexan- 
dria in  November  1846.     After  a  brief  de- 
lay, they  were  towed  to  the  Nile  through 
Mohammed  Ali's  well-known  canal.    A  lar- 
ger steamer  took  them  to  Cairo ;  which  they 
soon  left  for  Upper  Egypt,  in  a  boat  with 
two  cabins  and  a  crew  of  fourteen  men.  An 
interpreter,  cook,  and  assistant  completed 
the  party.  According  to  the  invariable  prac- 
tice in  the  ascent  of  the  river,  they  sailed 
when  the  wind  was  fair,  and  had  the  boat 
towed  by  the  crew  when  they  could  not  sail. 
Most  of  the  sights  were  deferred  until  the 
return  voyage  should  give  the  current  in 
their  favor.  On  reaching  the  southern  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  at  the  first  cataract,  they 
hired  a  smaller  vessel  for  the  shorter  voyage 
through  Nubia  to  the  second  cataract ;  and 
returned    to  Cairo  in  the  same   manner, 
stopping  by  the  way  to  sec  the  temples, 
caves,  and  pyramids.  From  Cairo  they  pro- 
ceeded,   on    camels,   donkeys,  or   horses, 
through  the  desert  to  Sues,  Mount  Sinai, 
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Petra,  PalestiDe,  and  Syria  ;  rotumiDg  home 
from  tho  port  of  Beirout,  in  May  1847. 

Miss  Martineau  has  a  higher  view  than 
merely  to  make  word  pictures  of  foreign 
scenery,  personal  adventures,  and  peculiar 
manners  and  customs.  Her  work  contains 
a  vast  deal  of  disquisition,  moral,  political, 
religious,  and  historical,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  thought  tiresome  to  those  who  read 
for  amusement  only  :  still  this  class  of  read- 
ers will  find  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
quite  as  entertaining  as  other  voyages  and 
travels.  The  latter  half  strikes  us  as  the 
most  spirited  ;  for  more  variety  and  novelty 
are  experienced  in  the  desert,  Holy  Land, 
and  Syria,  than  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nile,  of  which  the  main  features  and  objects 
are  monotgnous,  in  de8crij)tion  at  least. 

Of  the  disquisitions  we  must  say,  that,  if 
they  are  occasionally  somewhat  forood,  they 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
— always  clever,  and  frequently  eloquent, 
striking,  and  suggestive.  The  ground  they  go 
over  is  so  vast,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cha- 
racterize them  otherwise  than  that  they  pur- 
port to  give  such  historical  notices  of  the 
countries  visited,  and  such  speculations  on 
life,  external  and  spiritual,  as  shall  enable 
the  reader,  in  some  degree,  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  people  and  monuments, 
and  the  exis:ing  races;  and  to  show  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  religion,  through 
£gypt  to  Palestine,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Arabia. 

Miss  Martineau  has  been  preceded  in  her 
route  through  Egypt  and  Syria  by  so  many 
recent  travellers,  not  a  few  of  whom  have 
given  their  journals  to  the  world,  that  the 
outside,  at  least,  of  the  beaten  track  has 
been  worn  threadbare,  and  no  common  qua- 
lifications are  required  to  throw  freshness 
over  the  scenes.  As  regards  Egypt,  the 
number  of  boats  with  the  British  flag  which 
ascend  the  Nile  every  season  is  now  very 
considerable,  and  is  always  on  the  increase  ; 
and  French,  American,  and  even  Russian 
boats,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Since 
Egypt  has  become  tho  highroad  to  our 
Eastern  empire,  many  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  Indian  govt*rnmeni  de- 
viate a  little  from  the  shortest  route,  to  vi- 
sit the  cataract  and  Thebes;  and  many 
other  Englishmen,  to  whom  travelling  has 
become  a  necessity,  and  who  are  tired  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  seek  regions  where 
nature,  as  well  as  man,  offer  novelty  with- 
out privation  or  danger.  For  such  persons 
Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  created.  Egypt  without  Mo- 


hammed Ali  would  not  do,  as  no  powers  of 
persuasion  sho:t  of  those  possessed  by  the 
old  Pasha  could  convince  his  subjects  of  the 
propriety  of  observing  certain  nice  distinc- 
tions of  property,  regarding  which  the  Euro- 
pean traveller  is  as  strongly  prejudiced  on 
the  one  side  as  the  Arab  is  on  the  other. 
Nor  would  the  Pasha  alone  be  sufficient ; 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  an  admirable 
subject  for  Mr.  Bull  and  bis  brother  Jona- 
than to  growl  at  perpetually,  because,  with 
all  his  sagacitv,  he  has  not  yet  discovered 
that  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  London  and 
New  York. 

In  truth,  the  old  Pasha  has  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with  by  these  gentlemen.  Eu- 
ropeans, as  incapable  of  getting  beyond  the 
narrowest  European  notions,  as  they  are  of 
collecting  evidence,  or  knowing  it  when  they 
have  got  it,  constantly  judge  nim  as  if  he 
were  a  European  Prince,  ffoverning  a  civi- 
lized and  long-established  European  com- 
munity, according  to  fixed  laws,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  well-trained  Eu- 
ropean public  officers.  Nay,  he  has  even  in-, 
curred  this  obloquy  in  consequence  of  being 
almost  the  only  oriental  ruler  whose  domi- 
nions are  so  governed  that  Europeans  can 
travel  safely  in  them.  Miss  Martineau  does 
not  aspire  to  the  intuition  of  many  travellers, 
for  she  ends  her  chapter  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  Egypt,  by  stating  that,  ^'  she  feeli 
that  she  knows  scarcely  anything  of  the 
modem  Egyptian  polity,  but  the  significant 
fact  that  nothing  can  be  certainly  known :'' 
—ii.  p  180.  And  she  commences  the  chap- 
ter with  the  following  remarks : — 

*'One  pregnant  fact  here  is,  that  one  can  get  no 
reliable  information  from  the  most  reliable  men. 
About  mauers  on  wbieb  there  oui^bt  to  be  no  diffe« 
renceof  statement  we  meet  with  strange  contra- 
dictions ;  such  as  the  rate  and  amount  of  tax,  &c. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  data;  and  there  is  little  free 
communication.  Even  a  census  does  not  help. 
The  present  census,  we  are  told,  will  be  a  total 
failure — so  many  will  bribe  the  officials  to  omit 
their  names  because  of  the  poll-tax  Thus  it  ia 
that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  traveller,  can  give 
accounts  of  any  value  of  the  actual  material  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Elgypt.  But  we  have  a 
substantial  piece  of  kiiowTeage  in  this  very  nega- 
tion of  knowledge.  We  know  for  certain  that  a 
government  is  bud,  and  that  the  people  are  unpros- 
perous  and  unhappy,  in  a  countiy  where  there  la 
a  great  ostentation  of  civilization  and  improvement* 
side. by  side  with  myntery  as  to  the  actual  working 
of  social  arrangements,  and  every  sort  of  evasion 
on  the  Dart  of  the  people.  We  have  a  substantial 
piece  of  knowledge  in  the  fact,  that  men  of  hon- 
or, men  of  stitjon,  men  of  business,  msn  of 
courage,  who  have  all  the  means  of  information 
which  the  place  and  time  permit,  difier  in  opinion 
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and  Atntement  ahoat  every  mailer  (if  importance  on 
which  they  converse  with  inqiiiririfl;  grangers  I 
saw  <ieveral  9uch  men.  They  were  quite  willing 
to  t*'ll  me  what  they  knew ;  and  they  a8siicne<i 
frankly  the  sroundfl  of  their  opinionnand  Mate- 
ment9 ;  but  what  [  obtained  was  merely  a  mass  of 
contradictions,  90  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  ven- 
tnre  toi;ive  any  details;  and  if  I  i^ive  any  (s^nernl 
]mpre«i>ions,  it  can  be  only  under  the  ^aard  of  a 
declaration  that  I  am  sure  of  nothing,  and  can 
offer  only  what  T  ^appo8e,on  the  whole,  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  Government 
of  Mohammed  Ali  works.** — vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

Wo  mast  decline  drawing  the  conolnsion 
that  the  affairs  of  a  forei^  country  must  he 
going  wrong  hcoaase  we  can  find  oat  little 
that  is  certain  ahout  them*  Miss  Martin- 
eaa  might  have  discovered  at  home  ^'  that 
men  of  honor,  men  of  station,  men  of  basi- 
ness,  men  of  ooarage,  who  have  all  the  means 
of  information  which  tho  place  and  time 
P'^rmit,  differ  in  opinion  and  statement  abont 
every  matter  of  importance  on  which  thoy 
converse  with  inquiring  strangers.''  She 
might  obtain  from  any  two  politicians,  re- 
views, or  newspapers,  of  different  parties, 
'^a  mass  of  contradictions  so  extraordinary,'* 
&c.,  and  she  might  even  have  heard  that 
Busp'cion  and  evasion  regarding  the  last 
census  were  by  no  means  uncommon  id  this 
ooantry. 

Having  first  ascertained  the  facts  regard- 
ing Kgypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,  we  may 
either  compare  the  country  with  some  ideal 
state  conc:^ived  to  be  perfect,  or  with  some 
other  Mahomedan  countries.  According  to 
the  first  method  we  should  doubtless  find  it 
low  in  the  scale :  according  to  the  second  it 
would  probably  stand  high.  But  as  the 
ordinary  traveller  knows  no  more  of  other 
oriental  countri  s  than  he  knows  of  Egypt, 
he  finds  it  easi^^^t  to  draw  on  his  imagina- 
tion, and  to  vituperate  rather  than  to  in- 
quire and  discriminate. 

What  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  case  ?  A 
Turk  is  nomifiatcd  Pasha  of  Egypt,  a  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  aristo- 
cracy, and  ruined  by  centuries  of  misgo 
vernmcnt  and  oppression.  A  deadly  con- 
test for  supremacy  ensues :  treachery  and 
force  are  the  weapons ;  and  Mahommed  AH 
is  the  victor.  Conspiracies,  encouraged  by 
his  superior,  always  threaten  him.  In  spite 
of  these  he  reduces  the  country  to  order ; 
conquers  Nubia  and  part  of  Arabia  ;  and 
acquires  the  government  of  Syria,  where  he 
puts  down  the  sanguinary  feuds  that  had 
long  prevailed.  The  hostility  of  his  nomi- 
nal master  places  the  Ottoman  empire  at 
his  feet — the  last  chance  of  keeping  that 


worn-out  state  from  the  fangs  of  Russia. 
We  rescue  his  frail  opponent — destroy  the 
Egyptian  army  (as  we  had  previously  de- 
stroyed the  fleet),  and  even  turn  the  Fasha 
out  of  Syria.  Yet  he  attempts  no  repri- 
sals ;  though  the  destruction  of  his  forcfS 
must  cripple  Egypt  for  many  years  :  but 
allows  tis,  all  the  while,  free  transit  through 
F^gypt,  to  our  Indian  empire,  without  even 
passports  or  custom-house  examinations. 
Observing  that  nations  prosper  through 
knowledge,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
he  has  made  all  creeds  equal  in  law,  and 
done  his  best  for  education,  in  spite  of  the 
hostile  fanaticism  of  the  most  powerful  por- 
tion of  his  subjects.  Manufacturers  will  not 
settle  in  a  country  when  everything  depends 
on  the  life  of  one  man  ;  hence  he  becomes 
tho  manufacturer  of  Egypt,  and  the  priiici- 
pal  merchant  also  ;  ^and,  incited  by  Ku'O- 
pean  adventurers,  and  acting  on  imperfect 
knowledge,  no  doubt  commits  many  blun- 
ders. But  be  his  conduct  good  or  bad  (and 
it  contains  much  of  both),  look  at  what  he 
had  to  do,  at  the  horrid  tools  he  was  forci^d 
to  work  with,  the  deadly  opposition  he  has 
met  with,  and  say  if  any  othor  eastern  ruler 
would  have  acted  better.  But  bis  country 
is  misgoverned  !  Possibly — though,  after 
what  we  have  done,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak 
of  this :  possibly — but  wo  constantly  say 
that  all  oiiental  countries  are  so.  Yet  his 
people  have  enough  to  eat. 

Miss  Martincau,  who  is  by  no  means  a 
partisan  of  the  Pasha,  makes  the  following 
observations  on  Syra : — 

**  Oo  our  way  out  of  Damascus  we  passed  the 
great  military  botipital  be^run  by  Ibraheem  Pattha, 
when  be  was  master  of  the  country.  The  uoiks 
were  slop|ied  when  be  retired;  arH  now  the  stones 
are  taken,  one  by  one.  from  the  unfinished  waifs, 
hy  any  (lersons  who  find  it  convenient  to  use  them. 
Prom  place  to  place,  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  we 
come  u|K>n  the  deserted  works  of  [bmheem  Pasha; 
and  everywhere  we  found  the  people  lamcn  ing 
the  substitution  of  Turkish  for  Eiiypi'aii  ru^e. 
Tlie  Turks,  it  is  true,  like  the  lightntss  uf  their 
pre^ut  taxation,  which  is  pretty  inuch  what  it 
pleases  them  to  make  it;  and  ever)  body  knows 
that  the  rulers  of  Eieypt  iirpope  hijrh  taxes;  hot 
the  religious  toleration  wtiich  exi^td  under  tbia- 
heem  Pasha,  and  bis  mai»y  public  works,  cause 
him  to  be  fervently  rrgreited  chiefly  by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  also  by  many  others.  \i  thert  is  at 
present  any  government  at  all  in  the  district  wa 
passed  through,  it  is  difficult  to  discern ;  and,  of 
course,  the  precariousnes  of  aflkiis  is  extreme.** — 
vol.  iii.  u-  304. 

**  At  Nab!ous,  in  Palestine,  the  bigotry  of  the 
people  is  so  great,  that,  till  of  fate  3*eHr:s  no  Cbiia- 
lian  was  permitted  to  set  foot  within  the  galea. 
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Ibrabeem  Pasha  pani«hed  the  place  severely,  and 
made  the  people  so  desperately  afraid  of  him,  that 
they  observe  his  commands  pretty  much  as  if  he 
hail  power  in  S^'ria  still.  One  of  his  commands 
waf«  that  Christians  should  not  be  ill-treated  ;  so 
we  entered  Nablous  and  rode  through  it  to  our  en- 
campment on  the  other  side.  During  our  paii<ag:e 
I  bad  three  slaps  in  the  face  from  millet-fitalks, 
and  other  things  thrown  at  me;  and,  whichever 
way  we  looked,  the  people  were  grinning.  tbruHt- 
in^  out  their  tongues,  and  pretending  to  spit  My 
party  blamed  me  for  feeling  this,  and  said  things 
which  were  undeniably  true  about  the  ignoranee 
of  the  people,  and  the  contempt  we  should  feel  for 
such  evidences  of  it.  But,  true  as  all  this  was, 
I  did  not  grow  reconciled  to  be  hated  and  insulted, 
and  I  continue  to- this  day  to  think  the  liability  to 
it  the  great  drawback  of  eastern  travels.** — vol.  iii. 
p.  199. 

On  two  points,  namely,  tho  ^^  food  anes- 
tion,"  and  personal  security,  we  are  able  to 
confirm  Miss  Martineau's  testimony,  after 
more  minute  observation,  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Nubia,  than  would  perhaps  be  pos- 
sible for  a  woman,  even  as  active  and  enter- 
prising as  Miss  Martineau. 

**  We  met  fewer  blind  and  diseased  persons  than 
we  expected ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  was  agree- 
ably surprii«ed,  both  this  morning,  and  throughout 
my  travels  in  Egypt,  by  the  appearance  of  ibe  peo- 
ple. About  the  dirt  there  can  be  no  doubt;  the 
dirt  of  both  dwellings  and  persons ;  and  the  dis- 
eases which  proceed  from  want  of  cleanliness; 
but  the  people  appeared  to  us,  there  (at  Alexan- 
dria), and  throughout  the  country,  sleek,  well  fed, 
and  cheerful.  I  am  not  sure  that  1  saw  an  ill-fed 
person  in  all  R^ypt.  There  is  hardship  enough  of 
other  kinds,  abundance  of  misery  to  sadden  the 
heart  of  the  traveller  t  but  not  that,  as  far  as  we 

saw,  of  want  of  food I  have 

seen  more  emaciated,  and  stunted,  and  depressed 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  single  walk  in 
England,  than  I  observed  from  end  to  end  of  the 
land  of  Egvpt  So  much  for  the  mere  food  ques- 
tion.**— vol.  i.  p.  9. 

And  much  it  is  for  a  nation  to  get  enough 
io  eat. 

In  the  winter  of  1845,  a  traveller,  in  bad 
health,  went  from  Alexandria,  through 
Egypt,  and  the  nortborn  part  of  Nubia,  and 
back,  frequently  landing  from  his  boat  and 
walking  long  distances  through  roads,  paths, 
fields,  villages,  and  towns,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  attended  by  an  Arab  boatman  ; 
and  he  never  received  the  slightest  insult. 
Tho  case  of  Miss  Martineau, — that  of  a  wo- 
man acting  in  defiance  of  the  customs  of  her 
sex  in  the  East,  is  still  stronger.  She  no- 
tices one  petty  insult  only,  which  she 
brought  on  herself  by  joining  in  a  religious 
prooession^  oertainlj    not    a   disoroot  act. 


Some  years  ago  such  conduct  would  proba- 
bly have  cost  her  her  life.  At  that  time  no 
European  could  have  ventured  through 
Egypt  without  arms  and  an  escort. 

**  While  there  (at  a  window  in  Cairo),  no  in- 
sult whatever  was  ofTered  us ;  and  our  presence 
seemed  to  excite  very  little  notice,  e)[cept  among 
those  who  wanted  Baksheesh  (t.  e.  beggars.) 
Afterwanls,  when  we  were  riding  after  the  mad* 
mil  (the  Shrine  of  the  Mecca  Pilgrims),  to  the 
Citadel,  and  when  the  press  of  the  crowd  made 
the  act  a  safe  rme,  somebody  spat  a  mouthful  of 
chewed  sugar  cane  at  me ;  and  I  received  a  smart 
slap  in  my  face  from  a  millet-stalk :  and  one  or 
two  other  persons  in  the  front  group  met  with  a 
eimilar  insult.  But  the  good  behavior  on  tha 
whole,  was  wonderful,  io  comparison  with  former 
times." — vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

Alexandria  is  half  European,  half  Ma- 
hommedan ;  and,  neither  element  being 
good  of  tho  kind,  it  presents  little  to  inte- 
rest the  passing  traveller.  CleopatraN  needle 
is  the  most  remarkable  relic.  The  fellow  to 
it,  once  given  to  the  British  Government| 
now  lies  completely  buried,  not,  as  Miss 
Martineau  says,  in  the  sands,  but  in  the 
rubbish  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  the 
patient  pedestrian  will  find  mounds  extend- 
ing mile  after  mile,  until  he  thinks  they  will 
have  no  end.  In  1845,  many  yards  of  this 
buried  treasure  were  visible. 

The  Mabmoodioh  canal  to  the  Nile  (near- 
ly 50  miles  in  length)  is  a  great  wcrk  for  a 
small  priuco,  and  quite  essential  if  Egypt 
is  to  be  a  commercial  country  ;  for  old  fa- 
ther Nile  has  now  closed  all  those  mouths 
from  which  wiaHom  and  theology,  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  produce  and  manufac- 
tures once  went  forth  :  and  this  Macf'donian 
port  is  too  far  from  the  Nile  to  allow  the 
profitable  transit  of  goods  by  land.  The 
hsste  with  which  the  canal  was  executed 
(Miss  Martineau  also  alleges  tho  want  of 
tools)  occasioned  great  mortality  among  the 
workmen.  VVc  doubt  if  the  number  of  deatha 
she  puts  down  (23,000)  can  be  asccrtaiued, 
seeing  that  Mahomniedan  governments  are 
not  famed  for  statistics :  and  if  sho  had  wii- 
uossed  EjEyptians  scooping  soft  mud  into 
baskets  with  their  hands,  she  would  proba- 
bly have  doubted  if  any  tools  could  be  so 
efficacious. 

The  Nile  delta  is  seldom  examined  by 
Europeans,  though  it  would  afford  much  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  learned  unti  )Uarj| 
A  tuft  of  palms,  and  occasionally  a  minareti 
a  clay -bail  t  village  and  a  sheikhs  lowly 
tomb,  are  the  obj<*cts  that  striko  tho  eye 
above  the  river's  deep  brown  banks.  These 
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arc  80  bare  in  winter,  that  one  exclaims, 
^^  can  this  really  be  the  valley  famed  for 
its  laxuriance  above  all  regions  ?"  Ani- 
mated life  (if  we  except  elonds  of  pigeons) 
is  not  more  froqncnt.  The  husbandman 
baling  np  water  from  the  river's  edge, 
boatmen  tracking  their  heavy  barges,  a  few 
travellers  on  foot  or  on  asses,  more  rarely  a 
oamel  and  a  flock  of  goats,  complete  the  ani- 
mated picture, — unless  we  admit  the  swift- 
sailinff  vessels,  with  their  lofty,  triangular, 
curved  sails,  whose  ever-varying  positions 
are  extremely  beautiful. 

It  is  not  until  you  get  beyond  the  damp 
delta,  some  distance  below  Cairo,  that  you 
reach  the  true  climate  of  Egypt,  where 
everything  depends  U|>on  the  Nile,  where 
rain  is  scarcely  known,  and  where  not  a 
moss  or  lichen  will  grow  beyond  the  limits 
of  inundation.  Woods,  gardens,  houses, 
and  factories  announce  the  approach  to  Cai- 
ro ;  and,  glowing  as  are  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers, the  visitor  finds  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
rate this  most  oriental  of  cities.  Wandering 
about  her  streets  and  bazaars,  he  realises  the 
bright  visions  of  his  childhood,  excited  by 
the  '^  Arabian  Nights,"  which  his  maturer 
age  regarded  as  but  dreams.  AH  the  dresses 
are  picturesque,  from  the  lordly  Turk's  to 
the  poorest  Fellah's,  and  the  single  robe  and 
long  depending  head  shawl  of  the  lowest  fe- 
male. But  we  must  except  the  oew  dresses 
of  the  gentry  and  troops,  who  often  discard 
the  flowing  robes,  long  beard,  and  imposing 
turban  of  their  fathers,  in  favor  of  an  ugly 
mongrel  dress ; — also  the  enormous  black 
cloak  and  white  veil  which  overwhelm  the 
ladies,  whether  walking  or  riding. 

The  lon^  procession  of  ladies  thus  ac- 
coutred, and  astride  on  donkeys  with  lofty 
saddles,  under  charge  of  their  black  servants, 
is  the  hareem  of  some  great  man.  Something 
stops  the  way ;  it  is  a  camel  laden  with 
timbers  slung  on  each  side,  or  with  large 
atones  contained  in  rope  nets  hanging  like 
panniers.  Now  an  Arab  rdnner  is  shouting 
and  clearing  the  road  for  his  master,  a  negro 
officer  of  rank,  richly  dressed,  and  mounted 
on  a  beautiful  Arab  steed  ;  and  now  a  dozen 
of  East  India  cadets  are  dashing  along  to- 
wards the  citadel  at  the  utmost  speed  of 
their  asses,  regardless  of  whom  they  bruise 
or  upset.  And  so  the  stream  of  life  flows 
on,  almost  choking  the  endless,  narrow 
streets  of  this  immense  city.  Many  rich 
bazaars,  each  appropriated  to  one  kind  of 
goods ;  also  embroiderers,  inlayers,  smiths, 
tinmen  and  carpenters,  all  working  within 
sight  and  working  well,  but  so  difl*erently 


iVom  those  at  home ; — ^these  and  innumera- 
ble other  objects,  are  an  incessant  source  of 
interest. 

Proceeding  to  the  outskirts,  ruined  tracts 
appear  ;  for  the  city,  though  numbering  be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000  inhabitants,  is 
but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self ;  and  the 
cathedraMooking  mosques,  with  their  lofty, 
well-proportioned,  and  richly-carved  mina- 
rets more  fully  appear,  making  us  long  to 
exchange  a  dozen  of  them  for  as  many  of 
our  modem  steeples.  The  ancient  Arab 
tombs  without  the  city  are  also  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  are  seldom  appreciated  or  ex- 
amined by  travellers. 

Miss  Martineau  really  saw  Cairo  (which 
is  not  usually  the  case  with  Europeans),  for 
she  hired  an  active  donkey,  the  Cairo  sub- 
stitute fur  a  London  cab,  and  rode  about 
constantly.  English  travellers'  ways  in  this 
city  are  marvellous  :  the  citadel  is  once  vis- 
ited, one  or  two  other  lions  are  also  exam- 
ined, and  the  parties  lie  by,  at  their  inns, 
till  their  time  is  up,  because  the  weather  is 
rather  warm  ;  and  there  they  smoke  cigars 
and  drink  London  porter.  Cairo,  however, 
cannot  be  thoroughly  seen  and  enjoyed  ex- 
cepting by  the  pedestrian ;  and  walking  in 
the  streets  is  contrary  to  European  etiquette. 

Once  afloat  in  her  Nile  boat,  which,  in 
the  total  absence  of  inns  above  Cairo,  was  to 
be  her  home  for  some  months.  Miss  Marti- 
neau was  necessarily  brought  much  into  con- 
tact with  her  interpreter  and  boatmen,  the 
only  natives  whom  the  traveller  has  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  minutely  in   Egypt, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  their  language  (the 
Arabic),  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining  ad- 
mittance even  into  the  poorest  hovel,  which 
is  a  hareem  when  there  is  a  woman  there. 
Her  party  were  fortunate  in  their  interpreter 
and  cook,  on  whom  so  much  of  their  com- 
fort depended  :  and  they  were  pleased  with 
the  Arab  and  Nubian  crew — a  merry,  noisy, 
set,  who  worked  hard  on  fare  that  would 
have  excited  the  ire  of  an  English  pauper, 
and  pilfered  sugar-canes  to   improve  their 
diet,  regardless  of  European  remonstrance. 
It  seemed  they  quarrelled  among  themselves^ 
and  some  even  went  the  length  of  keepii^ 
separate  tables.     We  have  known  a  similar 
crew  in  a  similar  voyage  act  very  friendly 
together ;  and  though  they  could  never  re- 
sist appropriating   K>r  fuel  any  canes  that 
came  in  the  way,  their  employer's  property, 
however  much  exposed,  was  always  held 
sacred.     So  far  from  their  music  being  in- 
variably of  the  mournful  character  noticed 
by  Miss  Martineau,  they  had  several  lively 
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tUDes,  resembliDg  the  moat  spirited  of  our  Tbeir  anns,  in  ihtir  fighling  method  of  tvimming, 
nuraeiy  ditiiea,  which  they  w.re  constantly  fW*  f""''  '''■e  the  epoke«  of  a  wheel.  Gi.nning 
shouliag  out,  with  the  accommnimenl  of  an  ^V'  f^PP''"'  '"  "'*  cuff^nls  l  and  little  M-Ten- 
pftMhpnware  drum  yt-ar-olJ  savape  must  baul  al  ibe  nftt,  at  j-ly 
earinenware  urum.  .  ,  _  ,  .  iheit  liiile  poles  wben  the  kandjiaapuruBcIiifil  a 
It  waa  with  great  pain  that  we  noticed  ,^1,^  ^j  ^^^^  „,  ji^g  ,„  ,hru»l  their  shaulderB  be- 
tbe  readiness  of  our  countrymen  to  resort  to  iween  ila  keel  and  any  itunken  obeiacle;  and  aflet 
forcti  against  their  Arab  altendanta.  We  every  such  feat  ibey  would  pop  up  their  dripping 
frrqaently  heard  it  said,  "  You  cannot  poa-  beads,  anil  cry,  '  Bakaheesb.'  1  fell  ibe  i^reat 
sibly  manage  the  Nile  boatmen  unless  you  peculiarity  of  ihia  day  to  be  my  neeing,  for  tbe 
thrash  them:"  for  he  would  do  well  to  tif»t.  and  probably  fot  the  only  Ume  of  my  IiIb. 
make  hi.  win  who  sboold  act  on  this  ad.ice  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^1^:1!^ 
towardsan  Arab  of  the  desert.  E«n  Misa  „nSreheMion,lhe.lren;ih  and  supplenew  of  frame, 
Mortineau'g  party  threatened  to  bastinado  aod  the  power  of  eipeiience  in  all  concerned  this 
their  L'aptain  if  he  got  aground  (vol.  i.  p.  3^3),  day,  com  rasled  alia  ngely  with  images  of  the  book- 
as  if  he  had  not  already  sufficient  molive  to  worm  and  the  proleuional  maa  at  borne,  who 
preserve  from  injury  a  valuable  vessel,  for  •^an  scarcely  use  ibeir  own  limba  and  senKs,  or 
which  he    was  responsible  :  and  yet  he  is  conceive  or  any  control  over  eiiernal  realities.    I 

alwaya  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.     A  ^l^Tl^°''f^i  '"  *■"*■'"■'  ""^J  "'"T  "i''"". 

■  r  _-i  I  J  c  Jr  ■    ■   c   ■*  1  think,  that  ibe  finest  Hperimens  of  human  develop^ 

union  of  mildness  and  firmness  is  in6mtely  „^„,  'i  h„„  ^„  „^  ,7ite  United  Slates.  whe« 

preferable  ;  and  we  have  never  known  it  to  e„,y  „aj,_  t,a«em  learned  and  mediuiive.  can 

Eail.  ride,  drive,  keep  hia  own  horse,  snd  roof  bis  own 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  the  party  dwelling:  andevery  woman,  however  iniellectual, 

until  they  reached  the  first  cataract,  the  as-  can  do,  if  neceasary,  all  the  work  of  her  own 

cent  of  which  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  house.  At  home  I  had  seen  one  eiireme  of  power, 

description,  coupled  with  some  ofthebest  m  the  helplesabeinga  whose  prerogative  lies  wholly 

I'j.       ■  ■-.'^     .     ..  1  in  the  wot  d  01  ideas;  here  1  saw  the o  her,  where 

moral  disquisit  on,  in  the  vo  umes.  ,k    j     -  -  i.  n  •!.     ..  ^...   /  »»• 

^  '  ihe  dotninion  was  wholly  over  the  power  of  onl- 

„  n-L      -    ,      .  ■  1    f  .1.       .       .  ~     .  .  ward  nature  :  and  1  must  aay  I  as  heaiiily  wished 

l»«l  on   .bo.,   he  «™  .,p,J,  wl,^   ,.  w,™  U  ^  ■  „[  ,h,  .„,  .S  „|  H,  „,h„  ,  to 

....         ,     ,       I,',,  tbere  IB  .1  D  eUDt  no  naluru  neccHiily  loi  eiin.ri 
monnlmg  .1  just  at  duak.     Halt  our  crew  were        j  P    ^        ^j   „^,y^,  „^ '„,^„„   ^ju' 

hajiliag  at   our  beat  rof*  on   he  rock^  and   lie  ^^^j,      Gymnastic  exercises  and  field  sport.  ar« 
oaier  half  pohng  on  board ;  and  we  were  slowly,  J    ^j  inaiiiuuo.i  and  lui.iry.  g^  aa  f ar 

almost  impeiwplihly    makmg   way    agamal   the  '  ^^,  ^^^  conventional  trifles  intba 

raah,npcnrrent,and  had  our  bows  fairly  ihrough  ,„,^J  y^^^„  or  a  nation:  and,  wiih  all  our 

whilher.  unless  i,  were  lo  Ih^e  hot.m  o.  the  river.  l^r.^iSr 'I'^i-ttCr^  =^7^°; 

This  was  aimoai  the  most  iinxioua  moineni  of  our  ^-,^^^„^  ,„  ,1,^  h^aiben,  ihe  heathens  would  send 

Wbnie  P"n.'y=  b««  "  "«>.  I'I'I''  -""^^   ban  a  mo-  „j„j„„^,i„  ,„  „,_  ,„  ,^;„  „,  ,£,  ^    „^f„i  „^  „{ 

ment.     The  boat,  m  swinging  round  al  the  hoilom  ^„^  ^^^le  nalural  indowmenla.^f  our  powers  of 
of  Ibe  rapid,  caught  by  her  aiern  on  a  sand  hank  j  ,     ^,       j  ^     j        .         „hicharein. 

;;l^hTi„:.^ri:L  r.f.  l^nV"     ,;m  volvedimheiricvily.     Um  confi-lenl  dia.  our 

moo^  her,  in  still  waier,  to  Ihe  bank."-vol.  i.  ^^|,  ^^^  ^„,  .^,^,1^  „„„[j  g„i„  in.aiimably  by 

"'  it.     There  is  do  saying  how  much  vicious  propen- 

n     .1.  1  A  ■  1    iu  -.  .  a'lT  would  be  checked,  and  intellectual  aciiviiy 

On   the  second  trial,  the   party  went  on  .qJaliied  in  ua  by  such  a  reciprocity  w.ib  Iho4 

shore,  and  the  "  Raia.piit  together  three  whogj  gjf,,  ^re  at  the  other  extreme  from  out 

weak  ropes,  which. were  by  no  means  equi-  own. 

Talent  to  one  strong  one  ;  but  (he  attempt       "Thraoghoul  the  four  honrs  of  our  ascent,  I 

succeeded."  saw  ineessanily  that  though  much  ia  done  by 
sheer  fori:*,— by  men  enou^  pulling  at  a  mpe 

"  It  was  a  curious  scene, — Ihe  appearing  of  the  strong  enough, — some  other  requisile^  were  quita 

dusky  natives  on  all  the  rocks  around  ;  the  eager  as  essential :  great  forecast,  great  sagacity,  moch 

nal  of  those  who  made  themselves  our  guai^a,  nice  management  among  currenla  and  hidden  and 

holding  us   by  .be  arms  as  if  we  were  goimr  lo  threatening  rocks,  and   much   knowled^je   of  the 

jail,  and  scarcely  permitting  us  to  set  our  feet  lo  forces  and  subtleties  of  wind  and  wster.    The  men 

the  gmnad,  lest  we  shoulif  fail;  and  the  daring  were  sometimes   plunging  to  heave  off  the   boat 

plunges  and  divings  of  man  or  boy,  to  obtain  our  from  a  spike  or  ledge;  M»netimes  swimming  lo  a 

admiration  or  our  baksheesh.    A  boy  would  come  distant  rock,  witharopebetween  Ibeir  teeih  which 

riding  down  aslope  of  roaring  water,  aa  confident-  they  carried  round  the  boulders:  iben  sijuatiinK 

If  aa  1  would  ride  down  a  sandhill  on  my  asai  upon  it  and  holding  the  end  of  the  rope  with  thaii 
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feet,  to  leave  their  hands  at  liberty  for  hauling. 
Soinelimes  a  man  dived  to  fi^  the  cable  from. a 
catch  underwater;  then  he  would  spring  on  board 
to  pole  at  any  critical  pass ;  and  then  ashore,  to 
join  the  long  tile  who  >Aere  palling  at  the  cahle. 
Then  there  was  their  patience  and  diligence— very 
remarkable  when  we  went  round  and  round  an 
eddy  many  timcH,  after  all  but  succeeding,  and 
failing  a^^ain  and  ajcain  from  the  malice  of  the 
wind.  Once  this  happened  for  so  long,  and  in  such 
a  boisterous  eddy,  that  we  began  to  wonder  wtiat 
was  to  l»e  the  end  of  it.  Complicated  as  were  the 
currents  in  this  spo',  we  were  four  times  saved 
from  even  grazing  the  rocks,  when,  after  having 
nearly  got  through,  we  were  borne  back,  and 
swung  round  to  try  again.  The  fifth  time,  tnere 
came  a  faint  breath  of  wind*  which  shook  our 
sail  for  a  moment  and  carried  us  over  the  ridge  of 
foam.  What  a  shout  there  was  when  we  turned 
^into  btill  water !  The  last  ascent  but  one  appeared 
the  most  wonderful, — the  pa>sage  was,  twice  over, 
80  narrow, — barely  admitting  the  kandjia, — the 
promontory  of  rock  so  sharp,  and  the  gush  of 
water  so  stnmg :  but  the  big  rope,  and  the  mob  of 
haulers  OIL  the  shore  and  the  islets,  heaved  us  up 
stea-lily,  and  as  one  might  say,  naturally, — as  if 
the  boat  took  her  course  advisedly. 

**  Though  this  pasemge  appeared  to  us  the  most 
dangerous,  it  was  at  the  last  that  the  rais  of  the 
cataract  interfered  to  request  us 'to  step  ashore. 
AVe  were  very  unwilling ;  but  we  could  not  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  of  op{Kwnig  the  local 
pilot.  He  said  that  it  ws  mere  force  that  was 
wanted  here,  the  difficulty  being  only  from  the  rush 
of  the  waters,  and  not  from  any  complicaiioD  of  cur- 
rents. But  no  man  would  undertake  to  say  that 
the  rope  would  hold  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  destruction 
wu8  inevitable.  The  rope  hf  Id :  we  saw  the  boat 
drawn  up  steadily  and  beautifully;  and  tlie  work 
Vfas  done  Mr  E.,  who  has  great  experience  in 
nautical  affiirs,  said  that  nofhin^^could  be  cleverer 
than  the  managf*ment  of  the  whole  business.  He 
believed  that  the  feat  could  he  achieved  nowhere 
else,  as  there  are  no  such  swimmers  elsewhere." 
—vol.  i.  p.  119. 

The  voyage  between  the  first  and  second 
cataracts,  which  is  wholly  in  Nubia,  was 
more  speedily  performed  in  a  smaller  boat. 
As  the  paity  were  to  land  on  the  return 
voyage,  and  visit  the  tetnple.s,  caves,  aud 
pyramids,  Miss  Martineau  had  drawn  up  a 
long  historical  sketch,  from  Menes  to  the 
Rjmun  occupation  of  Egypt,  with  a  view 
of  rendering  her  visits  to  the  antiquities  more 
intelligible  to  the  gtoeral  reader. 

Most  of  the  sp^'cilflens  of  each  of  the 
three  kinds  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  viz  , 
temples,  tombs,  and  pyramids,  bear  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  others  of  the  same 
kind,  that  the  best  descriptions  must  prove 
monotonous.  These  objects  are  also  of  a 
nature  that  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to 
Terbal  descripiioD  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  draw- 
ings   we    have  seen   give  a  just  notion 


of  the  size,  heauty,  and  majestic  hearing  of 
most  of  these  temples,  and  of  their  singular 
app  opriateness  to  their  respective  localities. 
There  is  a  heaviness  and  want  of  grace 
about  the  drawings, — qualities  which  are 
rarely  felt  when  the  buildings  are  seen — ^and 
which  certainly  do  not  characterize  any  of 
the  finer  and  older  temples.  Our  notions 
of  the  ponderosity  of  the  Egyptian  architec- 
ture appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
temple  of  Dendera  (sometimes  written  Ten- 
tyra),  which  has  been  engra%'ed  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other,  partly  because  that 
temple  is  in  a  singular  state  of  preservation, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
(perhaps  we  might  say  oddity)  of  its  prin- 
cipal columns,  which  are  ornamented  with 
four  female  faces.  The  general  effect  of 
this  temple  is  certainly  heavy  :  and  though 
not  without  beauty,  it  evinces  less  good 
taste  than  perhaps  any  of  the  built  temples. 
But  it  cannot  properly  he  considered  as  an 
Egyptian  edifice,  because  it  was  mainly 
built  by  the  Romans  many  centuries  after 
the  date  now  assigned  to  the  magnificent 
temples  that  are  found  at  Thebes.  The 
ancient  architect  could  not  have  endured 
this  building.  It  is  not  the  type  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  but  the  exception  to  it. 

Should  Miss  Martineau  have  failed  in 
giving  the  reader  a  vivid,  or  even  a  clear 
impression  of  such  of  the  temples  as  she 
describes,  or  of  the  emotions  they  excite, 
we  think  that  she  is  not  in  fault,  except  in- 
deed, in  attempting  the  task.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  four  sets  of  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  all  of  which,  except  the  largest 
set,  she  examines  very  cursorily^  and  her 
account  of  this  set  is  not  better  than  several 
other  descriptions  that  might  be  pointed  out. 

Mohammed  Ali  is  now  clearing  the  rub- 
bish  from  the  temples,  and  taking  measures 
to  preserve  them,  instead  of  continuing  to 
convert  their  materials  into  sugar  factories, 
rum  distilleries,  petty  Pasha's  palaces,  and 
such  like  works.  Not  that  he,  or  any  ori- 
ental, has  the  slightest  reverence  or  feeling 
for  ancient  art  ;  but  he  is  shrewd  enoueh  to 
see  that  the  temples  are  the  bait  which  al- 
lures wealthy  Europeans  into  his  trap  ;  and 
that  no  small  part  of  the  visitor's  expendi- 
ture finds  its  way  eventually  into  his  own 
cofiers.  Had  the  cruel  devastation,  which 
was  more  actively  prosecuted  under  his  rule 
than  at  any  former  period,  still  been  permit- 
ted, scarcely  a  temple  would  have  been  left 
standing.  Even  now  the  traveller,  on  reach- 
ing many  well  known  sites,  has  the  mor- 
tification of  discovering,  that  buildings 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  coontry- 
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men  a  dozen  years  ago,  are  no  longer  in 
existence. 

The  personal  activity  of  Miss  Martineau 
would  put  U>  shame  most  male  travellers. 
She  frequently  landed  and  walked  when  the 
boat  was  being  tracked  against  the  stream. 
If  an  eminence  were  near,  she  was  never 
satisfied  unless  she  had  ascended  it.  She 
groped  through  graves  and  tombs,  clamber- 
ed about  quarries,  temples  and  pyramids ; 
and  investigat(*d,  admired,  speculated,  and 
moralized  through  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and 
Nubia  and  Egypt.  Does  night  come  on  ? — 
nothing  daunted, she  proceeds  with  a  lantern 
to  the  ruins,  of  PhilsB  ;  and  as  the  paintings 
in  the  rock  temple  of  Beyt-el-Wellee  are 
obscured  by  dirt,  she  sends  down  to  the  boat 
**  for  water,  tow,  soap,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  crew,  and  while  the  rest  of  her  party 
went  to  explore  the  great  modem  temple, 
she  tucked  up  her  sleeves,  mounted  on  a 
stone,  and  began  to  scrub  the  walls,  to  show 
the  boy  Hassan  what  she  wanted  him  to 
do."— (vol.  i.  p.  233).  In  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  she  never  could  become  reconciled 
*to  the  motion  of  the  camel,  and  therefore 
walked  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  ;  yet 
was  still  fresh  enough  to  ramble  about  in 
the  evening  after  the  tents  were  pitched,  and 
at  early  dawn  before  the  encampment  was 
moving. 

On  the  return  to  Cairo  she  had  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  something  of  high  life  in 
the  hareems,  which  occasion  a  bitter  attack 
on  polygamy.  Probably  she  attaches  too 
much  importance  to  this  institution,  which, 
like  Tokay  and  Burgundy  in  England,  can 
only  be  indulged  in  by  the  rich.  Egyptian 
slavery  also  comes  under  notice — a  very 
different  thing  from  that  which  bears  the 
name  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  So 
far  as  we  could  learn,  Egyptian  slaves  are 
domestic  servants  in  the  families  of  the  rich, 
and  are  not  employed  in  agriculture.  Being 
few  in  number,  and  often  of  the  same  creed 
and  race  as  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
the  main  causes  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
elsewhere  do  not  exist.  Miss  Martineau 
considers  that  these  two  institutions  are  in- 
dissolubly  connected,  and  that  if  slavery 
were  abolished  polygamy  could  not  exist 
for  want  of  attendants  duly  qualified.  The 
captive  ladies,  it  seems,  are  not  aware  of 
oiir  feelings  towards  them,  and  even  com- 
mi.serate  the  fate  of  the  European  ladies, 
who  appear  to  them  to  be  shamefully  neg- 
lected. We  had  understood  that  the  feel- 
ings of  Mohammed  All  and  Ibraheem  Pasha 
Were  much  less  rigid  regarding  polygamy 
than  is  usual  in  the  East :  but  we  are  ttot 


aware  if  these  feelings  are  extending ;  and 
we  know  that  Europeans  who  settle  in  the 
East  frequently  set  up  a  hareem,  as  a  mark 
of  rank  ensuring  respect. 

While  in  Egypt,  Miss  Martineau  is  apt  to 
strain  a  point  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  at  least 
her  emotions  sometimes  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  got  up  for  the  occasion.  If 
they  be  not  so,  a  writer  of  her  experience 
should  be  aware  that  every  agreeable  scene 
will  not  make  a  picture;  and  that  an  emotion, 
without  ostensible  cause,  will  not  produce 
the  desired  effect.  For  example,  she  first 
saw  the  pyramids  from  the  Nile, 

"Emerging  from  behind  a  sandhill.  They 
were  very  small;  for  we  were  still  twenty- five 
miles  from  Cairo;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  them  for  a  moment;  so  sharp  and  clear, 
were  the  light  and  shadow  on  the  two  sides  we 
saw  ....  In  a  few  minutes  they  appeared  to 
grow  wonderfully  larger;  and  they  looked  lus- 
trous and  most  imposing  in  the  evening  light.  I 
admired  them  every  evening  from  my  w*inuow  at 
Cairo ;  and  I  took  the  sureht  means  ot  convincing 
my^lf  of  their  vastness,  by  going  to  the  top  o! 
the  largest;  but  this  first  view  of  them  was  the 
most  moving;  and  I  cannot  think  of  it  now  with- 
out emotion.'-* — vol.  i.  p.  26. 

On  reaching  the  temple  of  Edfou  she 
says — ^Mt  was  here,  and  now,  that  I  was 
first  taken  by  surprise  with  the  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  everything"  (vol.  i.  p.  91); 
though  she  had  then  recently  seen  the  temple 
of  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  usually  considered  a  far 
superior  structure.  Again,  she  says,  of  a 
small  tract  of  rocky  ground  between  Syene 
and  the  head  of  the  cataract,  that  ^^  no  one 
could  conceive  the  confusion  of  piled  and 
scattered  rocks,  which,  even  in  a  ride  of 
three  miles,  deprives  a  stranger  of  all  sense 
of  direction  except  by  the  heavens."  We 
allow  that  the  scenery  is  veiy  sti iking;  but 
the  road  is  so  straight,  and  so  distinct,  that 
how  any  mortal,  not  lost  to  all  sublunary 
things,  could  possibly  miss  it,  quite  passes 
our  comprehension.  Her  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  the  great  Sphynx  are  not  such  as 
every  metaphysician  would  undertake  to 
unravel. 

**Wbat  a  monstrous  idea  was  it  from  which 
this  monster  sprang  !  Tiue  as  I  think  ^hdaltatif*s 
account  of  it,  and  just  as  is  his  admiration,  1  feel 
that  a  stranger  either  does  not  see  the  Sphynx  at 
all,  or  he  sees  it  as  a  nightmare.  When  we  first 
passed  it  I  saw  it  only  as  a  strange  looking  rock; 
an  oveisight  which  could  not  have  occurred  in  tba 
olden  time  when  the  head  bore  the  royal  helmet, 
or  the  ram's  horns.  Now  I  was  half  afraid  of  it. 
The  full  serene  gaze  of  its  round  face,  rendered 
ugly  by  the  loss  of  the  nose,  which  was  a  very 
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handsome  feature  of  the  old  Egyptian  face ;  i\b 
full  gaze,  and  the  stony  cafmneHi  of  its  attitude, 
almost  turn  one  to  stone.  So  life-like — so  huge, 
— 80  monstrous, — it  is  really  a  fearful  spectacle.'* 
— Tol.  ii.  p.  81. 

And  she  goes  on  with  an  inconceivable 
jnmbie  about  a  man  riding  its  neck,  some 
measurements,  and  some  more  exclamations, 
historical  and  ethnographical,  and  traces  of 
red  paint,  and  resemblance  to  Madame 
Mali  bran,  &c.,  until  at  last  we  become  be- 
wildered ourselves,  and  will  not  dispute 
that  she  may  be  laboring  under  nightmare. 

In  February,  1847,  the  party  left  Cairo, 
and  proceeded  through  a  valley  in  the 
desert  to  the  south  of  the  usual  route, 
which  brought  them  to  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  below  Suez.  Leaving  that  unin- 
teresting town  as  speedily  as  possible,  they 
crossed  to  the  Arabian  side,  and  again 
mounted  their  camels  for  Mount  Sinai. 
Camel  riding  was  found  to  be  the  only 
drawback  on  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  the 
desert. 

**  The  motion  of  my  camel  became  more  and 
more  fatiguing  and  disagreeable  all  the  way ;  and 
being  at  home  a  great  walker,  I  bad  recourse, 
more  and  more,  to  my  own  feet,  little  heeding 
even  the  heat  and  thirst  in  comparison  with  the 
annoyances  of  camel  riding.  I  have  often  walked 
from  ten  to  iiReen  miles  in  the  noon  hours,  con- 
tinuously, and  of  course  at  the  pee  of  the  cara- 
van— sometimes  over  an  easy  pebbly  truck,  some- 
times over  mountain  passes,  sometimes  cutting  my 
boots  to  pieces  on  the  sharp  rocks,  but  always 

giving  up  when  we  came  to  deep  sand 1 

was  80  far  from  being  injured  by  my  desert  tra- 
velling, that  I  improved  m  health  from  week  to 
week,  after  having  been  very  unwell  in  Egypt" 
— vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

The  desert  journey  by  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  as- 
cent of  Mounts  Sinai  and  Horeb,  are  very 
graphically  described.  The  party  remained 
some  days  at  the  Greek  convent  of  Sinai, 
making  excursions  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains ;  and  again  pursued  the  course  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  desert  parallel  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  to  Mount  Horeb  and 
Petra,  having  first  settled  with  the  prior  for 
their  entertainment,  whom  they  thought  ra- 
pacious, ^^  every  regard  being  paid  to  his  iso- 
lated position  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
establishment."  Thirty  monks  reside  here ; 
and  their  health  appeared  to  suffer  from  the 
unhealthy  position  of  the  convent,  and  ab- 
iitinence.  One  of  them  who  acted  as  guide, 
could  not  be  induced  to  eat  cold  fowl,  '*  but 
he  took  a  brave  pull  at  the  brandy  bottle.'* 


The  Arabs  have  seldom  allowed  travel- 
lers to  pass  the  desert  between  Sinai  and 
Palestine  by  the  eastern  route  through  Aka- 
bah and  the  rock  city  of  Petra ;  and  very 
few  persons  have  succeeded  in  reaching  Pe- 
tra. But  out  party  managed  to  secure  the 
escort  and  protection  of  a  powerful  Sheik 
from  Akabah  to  Hebron,  near  Jerusalem, 
though  on  very  exorbitant  terms ;  and,  as 
this  Sheik  had  undertaken  duties  that  lay 
beyond  his  own  jurisdiction  without  propi- 
tiating the  neighbouring  tribes,  he  was  at- 
tacked, on  his  return,  and  a  number  of  his 
party  were  shot  in  the  encounter.  A  sin- 
gularly wild  and  magnificent  rocky  desert 
brought  them  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the 
rocky  coast  of  which  was  traversed  until 
they  reached  the  town  at  its  head. 

*<  We  were  struck  here,  as  everywhere  along 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  vast  quantity 
of  shells  thrown  up  in  shoals  along  the  beach, — 
from  the  minutest  to  some  magnificent  ones,  as 
large  as  a  man's  head. 

'*  Many  varieties  of  little  crabs  were  moving  in 
all  directions.  Swarms  of  yellow  locusts  and 
handsome  dragon-fles  flitted  about  in  the  sun ;  an^ 
little  fish  lea^  out  of  the  waters  in  great  num- 
bers. There  are  no  boats  at  Akabah,  but  men  go 
out  fishing  on  small  rafts." — vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

The  party  left  Akabah  with  "  forty  armed 
guards,  independently  of  the  camel-drivers. 
Ten  of  them  marched  in  front,  and  ten  at  a 
considerable  distance  on  either  band — on  a 
rising  ground  when  there  was  any — and  al- 
ways on  the  look-out.  The  remaining  ten 
were  with  us  oflT  duty ;" — (vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 
In  this  desert  they  suffered  from  the  Kham- 
sin, or  hot  wind,  and  were  delayed  by  the 
neglect  of  the  rapacious  Sheik  to  bring 
sufficient  provender  for  the  camels.  At 
length  they  saw  mount  Hor,  where  Aaron 
was  buried,  and  reached  the  extraordinary 
ancient  city  of  Petra,  which  is  entirely  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  has  long  been  quite  de- 
serted. 

**  For  nearly  an  hour  longer  we  were  descend- 
ing the  pass,  seeing  first  hints  at  fsfades,  and  then 
more  and  more  holes  clearly  artificial.  Now  red 
poppies  and  scarlet  anemones  and  wild  oafs  began 
to  show  themselves  where  there  was  a  deposit  of 
earth ;  yet  the  rocks  became  more  and  more  wild 
and  stupendous,  while,  wherever  they  presented  a 
face,  there  were  pediments  and  pilasters,  and 
ramies  of  doorways,  and  little  flights  of  steps, 
scattered  over  the  slopes.  A  pair  of  eagles  sprang 
out,  and  sailed  over  head,  scared  by  the  noise 
of  the  strangers;  and  little  birds  flew  abroad 
from  their  holes,  sprinkling  their  small  shaitows 

over  th'.'  sunny  precipices What  a  miiture 

of  wild  romance  with  the  daily  life  of  a  city  !    It 
was  now  like  Jinnee  laDd»aad  it  seemed  as  if  meo 
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were  too  small  ever  to  hsTe  liyed  here.  Down 
we  went,  and  still  down  amonf  new  wonders, 
long  after  I  bad  begun  to  feel  that  this  far  tran- 
scended all  I  bad  ever  imagined.  On  the  right 
hand  now  stood  a  column,  standing  alone  among 
the  ruins  of  many ;  while  on  the  left,  were  yei 
more  portals  in  the  precipice,  so  high  up  that  it 
was  inconceivable  how  tney  were  ever  reached. 
The  longer  we  staid,  and  the  more  mountain 
temples  we  climbed  to,  the  more  I  felt  that  the  in- 
habitants, with  their  other  peculiarities,  must  have 
been  winged.  At  length  we  came  dow.n  upon  the 
platform,  above  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  near  which 
stands  the  only  edifice  in  Petra. 

**  This  platform  was  sheltered  on  two  i>ides  by 
rocks ;  and  as  mv  eye  became  accustomed  to  the 
confusion,  I  could  make  oot«  among  the  masses  of 
buitding.stones  which  lay  between  it  and  tbe 
empty  watercourse  below,  the  lines  of  hvt  ter- 
races, and  at  last  the  piers  of  many  bridges." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

On  farther  examinatioD,  this  city  was 
found  to  lie  in  a  basin  completely  closed 
in  by  rocks ;  and  more  and  more  objects 
of  interest  presented  themselves  : — among 
others,  a  theatre,  with  ransres  of  seats  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  a  curious  temple  in  a  i»  che 
of  the  rock  with  a  facade  of  between  bixty 
and  seventy  feet. 

**  Tbe  main  street  is  about  two  miles  long.  Its 
width  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  it  is  en- 
closed between  perpendicular  rocks  which  spring 
to  a  height  of  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred 

feet It  is  paved  and  drained,  but  badly 

lighted,  for  tbe  rocks  so  nearly  meet  as  to  leave, 
i^ly  and  truly,  only  that  *  strip  of  sky '  which 
one  often  reads  of,  but  which  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  before,  except  in  being  drawn  up  out  of 
a  coal-pit.  ....  The  pavement  is  of  large  slip- 
pery stones,  worn  in  places  into  ruts  by  ancient 
chariot-wheels.  A  conduit  runs  along,  and  little 
above  the  wayside,  a  channel  hollowed  in  the 
rock ;  and,  in  parts,  there  are,  at  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  earthen  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.  On  tbe  face  of  the  precipices,  sometimes 
upright  as  a  wall  for  three  hundred  feet,  are  curi- 
ous marks,  left  by  more  ancient  men  than  those 
who  paved  the  streets  and  laid  the  water-pipes; — 
shallow  niches,  and  the  outlines  and  first  cuttings 
of  pediments,  and  tablets  begun  and  discon- 
tinued.** 

This  extraorJinary  spot  was  left  with 
great  reluctance  ;  and  the  adjoining  Mount 
Hor  was  then  ascended,  where  Aaron  wav 
carried  up  to  die.  Scarcely  any  European 
traveller  had  been  previously  allowed  to 
ascend,  and  examine  Aaron's  tomb — a 
Mahoromedan  structure  ;  but  the  Arabs  are 
now  becoming  less  fanatical  or  more  merce- 
nary, 20  piastres  a  head  being  levied  from 
tbe  party  at  Petra,  and  Mount  Hor  being 
included  in  the  show.  Burckhardt,  Laborde, 
Linant,  and  Robinson  had  been  prevented 
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from  seeing  this  tomb,  and  the  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  desert  which  tbe  oiountaiD 
commands. 

A  further  desert  journey  brought  the 
party  to  the  confines  of  Palestine,  where 
a  little  verdure  began  to  appear,  and  occa- 
sional patches  of  cultivation  were  seen. 

'*  The  first  thought  or  impression  which  T  re- 
member  as  occurring  on  my  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land,  was  one  of  pleasure  that  it  was  so  like 
home.  When  we  came  to  towns,  everythii^ 
looked  as  foreign  as  in  Nubia :  but  here,  on  the 
open  bills,  we  might  gaze  round  us  on  a  multitude 
of  familiar  objects,  and  remember  to  whose  eyes 
they  were  once  familiar  too  Never  were  the 
rarest  and  most  glorious  flowers  so  delightful  to 
my  eyes,  as  tbe  weeds  I  was  looking  at  all  this 
day  ;  fw  I  knew  that,  in  His  childhood.  He  must 
have  played  among  them,  and  that,  in  His  man- 
hood. He  must  have  been  daily  funiliar  Aith 

them So  already    I    saw    that    vision 

which  never  afterwards  left  mc  while  in  I^i- 
lestine — of  one  walking  under  the  terraced  hills, 
or  drinking  at  tbe  wells,  or  resting  under  the 
shade  of  the  olives;  and  it  was  truly  a  de- 
light to  think  that  besides  the  palm,  and  the 
oleander,  and  the  prickly  pear.  He  knew  ai»  well 
as  we  do  the  poppy  and  the  wild  ro(<e,  tbe  cycla- 
men, the  bindweed,  tbe  various  grasses  of  the 
wayside,  and  tbe  familiar  thorn.  This,  and  the 
new  and  astonishing  seuse  of  the  faniiliHrity  of 
His  teachings — a  thing  which  we  declare  and  pro- 
test about  at  home,  but  can  never  adequately 
feel — brouiii;ht  me  nearer  to  an  insight  and  under- 
standing of  what  I  had  known  by  heart  from  my 
infancy,  than  |)eihaps  any  one  can  conceive  w  ho 
has  not  tracked  his  actual  footsteps.** — vol.  iii. 
p.  53. 

Palestine  and  Syria  have  been  so  fre- 
quently described  by  modem  travellers,  and 
our  limits  are  so  nearly  reached,  that  we 
have  only  room  for  a  few  more  extracts. 
This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  the  merits 
of  the  work  entitle  it  to  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. Few  persons  have  started  so  well 
prepared  by  previous  travel ;  by  familiarity 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
profane  history,  ancient  and  modern,  includ- 
ing the  works  of  previous  travellers  ;  few 
have  had  their  heart  and  soul  so  completely 
in  their  work  ;  f^w  have  examined  so  care- 
fully, conscientiously,  and  charitably,  what- 
soever has  come  to  their  notice ;  and  few 
have  shown  eoual  power  in  vividly  calling 
up  the  past.  To  such  a  wayfarer  in  these 
regions,  travelling  is  no  idle  pastime,  no 
lignt  and  innocent  amusement.  £very  step 
brings  forth  some  d^ep  significance  ;  every 
scene  haa  its  absorbing  and  mournful  inte- 
rest. 

After  giring  a  yeiy  ^iVieaiten'ng  account 
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of  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  mission  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  paucity  and  loW  charac- 
ter of  the  converts,  arising  from  impediments 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  enterprize,  and  not 
from  want  of  qualifications  in  the  Bishop,  or 
of  sincerity  of  his  clergy,  Miss  Martineau 
ascends  the  mission  church,  which  presents 
the  following  prospect  of  the  city. 

**  The  extent  and  handsome  appearance  of  Je^ 
msalem  surprized  us.  The  population  is  said,  not 
to  exceed  15,000 ;  but  the  city  covers  a  great  ex- 
tent  of  ground,  from  the  courts  which  aie  enclosed 
by  eastern  bouses,  and  the  Uige  unoccupied  spaces 
which  lie  within  the  walls.  The  massive  stone 
walls,  and  substantial  character  of  the  buildings, 
lemove  every  appearance  of  soniidness,  when  the 

Slace  is  seen  from  a  height :  and  the  clpfftness  of 
it  atmosphere,  and  the  hue  of  the  building  ma- 
terial give  a  clean  and  cheerful  air  to  the  whole, 
which  accords  little  with  the  traveller's  preconcep- 
tion of  the  fallen  state  of  Jenisalem.  The  envi- 
rons look  fertile  and  flourishing,  except  where  the 
Moab  mountains  rise  lofty  and  bare,  but  adorned 
with  the  heavenly  hues  belonging  to  the  glorious 
climate.  The  minarets  glitteied  against  the  clear 
sky ;  and  the  arches,  marble  platform,  and  splen- 
did variegated  buildings  of  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
crowning  the  heights  of  Moriah,  were  v^ry  beau- 
tifol.** — vol.  iii.  p.  115. 

The  mosque  of  Omar  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

**  No  Jew  or  Christian  can  pass  the  tbreshoM 


tive  Here  was  it  restored  under  Ezra,  and  forti- 
fied round,  when  the  people  worked  at  the  wall, 
with  arms  in  their  girdles,  and  by  their  sides ;  and 
here,  when  all  had  betp  again  laid  waste,  did 
Herod  raise  the  structure  that  was  so  glorious, 
that  the  Jews  were  as  proud  as  the  Mahommedans 
now  before  my  eyes,  and  mocked  at  the  i^^ying, 
that  it  should  ever  be  overthrown." — vol.  iii.  p. 
116. 


DlSlNTERRSTED  AND    UnEXAMPLEP    GeNEROSITV. 

— Mr.  Warren,  the  author  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,"  the  **  Diary  of  a  Physician,*'  and  last,  though 
b^  no  meang  least  memorable,  the  dramatic  narra- 
tive "Now  and  Then,"  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered in  the  hall  of  the  Law  Society,  in  Chancerj'- 
lane,  "On  the  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Du- 
ties of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors,"  recounted  the  fol- 
lowing beautiiul  incident: — "  A  short    time  ago,*" 
said  Mr.  Warren,  "a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  a 
man,  in  fact,  worth  his  £40,000,  was  indignant  with 
his  only  child,  a  daughter,  for  marrying  against  hi^ 
wishes.    He  quarrelled  with  her — he  disiDherised 
her— he  left  his  whole  property  of  i:40,000  to  his  at- 
torney, and  to  two  other  gentlemen,  all   of  whom 
were  residing  in  Yorkshire.    What  did  the  attorney 
do  1    He  went  to  his  two  co-legatees,  got  them  to 
sign  their  respective  claiiqs  over  to  himself,  and 
then  made  over  every  sirpenee  of  the  £40,000  to 
the  daughter  and  her  children.    When  I  mentioned 
this  circumstance,  this  very  morning,  to  a  iriend  ol 
mine,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  the  bar, 
he  exclaimed,  *  God  bless  that  man  !' "    The  above 
gratifying  circumstance  is  literally  true.    The  gen- 


of  the  outermost  courts  without  certain  and  imme-  tleman  of  fortune  was  a  manufacturer  in  a  town 

diate  death,  by  sloninj;  or  beating;.     It  requires  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactures  within  the  dis- 

some  httle  resolution  for  those  who  dislike  being  irictof  the  circulation  of  this  paper,  and  the  disin- 

hated,  to  approach  this  threshold,  so  abominable  ^^At^l^Jf^/^^^  '.*  T^  ^^,*L^."&'^^^'  ornaments 

.1.    ■       u      a*     ^  .      .-.  A   k    .  k  tJf  his  profession  m  the  West  Riamg  of  Yorkshire, 

are  the  msults  offered  to  strangers.     A  boy  began       •^.j^*'  ^^e  fruits  of  an  ample  fortune  realized  bv 

immediately  to  spit  at  us.     We  presently  obtained  ^is  6wn^  industry  and  talents  -Z?^mc«ter  CkronicU. 
a  better  view  of  this  usurping  temple  from  the 

dty   wall,  xyhich  we  climbed   for  the   purpose        Corro.^  in  Mauritius.-A  person  who  lately  suH 

Fiom  hence  the  enc  osure  was  spread  out  beneath  ^^^^^  shipwreck  on  the  Islan^d  of  Rodrigoez;  near 

vs,  as  in  a  map,  and  we  could  j^rceive  the  pro-  the  Mauritius,  and  who  for  nearly  two  months  was 

portion  It  bore  to  the  re-^t  of  the  cny,  and  observe  detained  there,  gives  the  following  description  of  the 

how  much  lower  mount  Moriah  was  than  Zion.  wild  cotton  found  on  that  uncultivated  place.    His 

The  Mosqne  was  very  beautiful,  with  its  vast  letter  states  that  the  island  is  about  fifteen  miles 

dome,  and  its  walls  of  variegated  marbles,  and  its  long  by  six  broad,  sponlaitamsly  producing  a  cousi- 

Boble  marble  platform,  with  its  flights  of  steps  and  derable  quantity  of  cotton,  of  which  he  easily  could 

liiht  arcades;  and  the  green  lawn  which  sloped  have  gathered  from  four  to  five  hundred   pounds 

aWay  all  round,  and  the  cypress  trees,  under  Tr^^ ^T^l^^P\^l''t'±J^^t\  ^  ^""^^  ^ 

..''.  t         w  ..         •  .k  •  those  of  a  perennial,  nock-seeded  cotton.  CTow  aban- 

which  a  row  of  worshippers  we  e  at  thci   i^rayers^  ^^^,y    ^^  \^^  ^^^^[^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  J  ^  ^,^J^^ 

It  was  the  Mahommedai.  Sabbath;  and  troops  of  with  which  the  island  is  intersected;  and  they  might, 

children    were  at  play  on  the  grass ;  and   par-  no  doubt,  be   cultivated  in  orher  localities.    The 

ties  of  women  in  white,  Mahommedan  nuns, —  sample  which  he  brought  with  him  and  sent  to  the 

were  sitting  near  them  :  and  the  whole  scene  was  Commercial  Association  is  very  fine  in  staple,  le- 

proud  and  joyous.     But  with  ail  this  be/ore  my  |  scinbling  the  fine  Bourlwn  cotton  formerly  imported 

eves,  my  mind  was  with  the  past    It  seemed  as  [o  some  extent  into  this  country,  but  apparently  a 
if  the  past  were  more  truly  before  me  than  what 


I  saw.  Here  was  the  ground  chuSiro  by  David, 
and  levelled  by  Solomon,  to  receive  the  temple  of 
Jehovah,  liere  it  was  that  the  great  king  lavished 
his  wealth  ;  and  hither  came  the  sun-worshippers 
from  the  East,  to  lay  hands  on  the  treasure,  and 
level  the  walls,  and  carry  the  people  away  cap- 


litde  stronger.  The  writer,  states  that  the  Island  of 
Rodriguez  is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  Uack 
fishermen,  though  it  is  fertile,  the  climate  excellent, 
and  the  natural  productions  valuable,  including  the 
sugar-cane,  oranges,  lemons,  plantains,  bananas. 
&c. ;  and  it  would  n6  doubt  yield  all  the  usual  tropi- 
cal productions  in  abundance.  But  laborers  would 
have  to  be  procured  from  India. 
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The  good  town  of  Bergamo,  inoomparable 
among  tho  picturesqao  cities  of  northern 
Italy,  in  right  of  the  view  across  tho  plain 
from  its  upper  town,  liveliest,  too,  among 
the  markets  of  Lombardy,  in  right  of  its 
great  fairs ;  holds,  also,  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  records  of  operatic  art.  It  has 
given  to  the  Italian  theatre  some  of  its 
most  famous  personages.  Not  to  speak  of 
Harlequin  (type  and  prototype  of  the  Sea- 
pint  and  Figaros  since  introduced  in  modern 
comedy),  who  was  a  Bergamask,  this  same 
magnificent  town,  though  remarkable  for 
the  cacophony  of  its  dialect  and  the  harsh 
tones  of  voice  in  which,  its  inhabitants  bar- 
gain or  scold,  has  been  fruitful  of  great 
singers.  As  the  last  and  greatest  among 
these  we  may  name  Rubini,  whose  intense 
feeling  and  profound  skill  have  founded  a 
school  and  a  tradition  among  artists,  no 
less  than  created  a  passing  frenzy  among 
the  European  public.  From  Bergamo,  too, 
comes  Signor  Piatti,  one  of  the  best  con- 
temporary violoncellists.  But  insomuch  as 
the  creative  faculty  exercises  a  longer-lived 
and  a  wider  influence  than  any  executive 
perfection,  the  musical  illustration,  by  which 
Bergamo  will,  perhaps,  be  the  longest 
known,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  operas  of  Gae- 
tano  Donizetti : — who  was  born  there  in  the 
year  1797,  and  whose  body  died  there  on 
the  8th  of  April  last.  His  mind  had  died 
within  the  body  some  years  earlier. 

No  very  precise  record  has  reached  us  of 
Donizetti's  parentage.  His  education  be- 
gan at  the  Lyceum  of  Bergamo,  under  the 
guidance  of  Simon  Mayer.  This  master, 
who  is  best  recollected  as  the  composer  of 
'^  Medea,"  because  Pasta  sang  in  that 
opera,  was  possessed  of  little  genius,  being 
precisely  one  of  those  eclectic  writers  whose 
appearance  neither  forwards  nor  retards 
the  progress  of  Art.  But  he  must  have 
been  valuable  as  a  teacher,  from  the  unim- 
peachable correctness  which  marks  all  that 
bears  his  signature  and  this  very  absence  of 
individuality.  AnAlbrechtsberger '^  turns 
out''  much  better  pupils  than  a  Beethoven ; 
a  Reich  a  than  a  Rossini.  And  we  aro  ac- 
cordingly told,  that  the  young  Donizetti, 
who  paaaed  from  the  hands  of  Mayer  into  the 
no  less  estimable  ones  of  Padre  Mattel,  of 
Bologna  (a  learned    contrapuntist),  and 


Signor  Pilotti,  another  professor  there,  was 
early  able  to  produce  "  overtures,  violin 
quartettes  (flimsy  enough  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed), cantatas^  and  church  music."  For 
again,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  sound 
tenets  of  old  musical  instruction  in  compo- 
sition, professed  to  enable  the  fyro  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything.  The  subdivision  of 
occupation,  which  is  comparatively  of  a 
modern  date,  must  be  taken,  wheresoever  it 
occurs,  as  a  sign  of  incompleteness  or  im- 
perfect training. 

The  boy's  estro  is  from  the  first  said  to 
have  been  fluent  rather  than  brilliant  or 
characteristic  ;  to  have  shown  itself  in  con- 
struction more  signally  than  in  invention. 
A  French  journal  tolls  us  that  shortly  after 
his  return  from  Bologna  to  Bergamo,  in 
1816,  the  young  Donizetti  was  "  taken  for 
a  soldier,"  and  was  only  able  to  deliver 
himself  from  military  thraldom  by  gaining 
a  success  in  his  own  vocation.  This  he  ac- 
complished in  1818,  by  the  production  of  his 
first  Opera,  **  Enrico  di  Borgogna,"  at  Ve- 
nice. His  biographers,  however,  assure  us, 
that,  of  the  nineteen  {?)  operas  which  Doni- 
zetti produced  within  the  next  ten  years, 
only  one,  '*  Zoraide  in  Granata,"  sung  at 
Rome  in  1 822  by  Donzelli,  and  the  sisters 
Mombclli,  was  admitted  to  have  made  *'  a 
hit.''  There  is  no  need,  then,  to  enume- 
rate them  ;  enough  to  say  that  scattered 
pieces  from  ^^  Olivo  e  Pasquale,"  have  been 
formerly  sung  in  our  concert  rooms.  A 
somewhat  washy  duet,  ^'  Senza  tanti  com- 
pliincnti,"  from  *^  11  Borgomastro  di  Saar- 
dam,"  is  still  in  request  among  our  medi- 
ocre singers  of  Italian.  Moreover,  a  year 
or  two  since,  "  L'Ajo  nell  Imbarrazzo" 
was  tried  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  ;  but 
the  music  was  not  original  enough  to  in- 
duce the  public  to  endure  a  story  full  of  the 
most  puerile  buflboneries,  in  spite  of  the 
best  efforts  of  Lablache  to  give  them  life 
and  character. 

It  might  have  seemed,  then,  that  after 
ten  years'  experiment  Donizetti's  pi  ice  was 
irretrievably  fixed  among  the  mediocrities 
who  manufacture  poor  music  for  the  second 
rate  theatres  of  Itfily — to  meet  the  popufer 
craving  for  perpetual  variety,  good,  bad,  or 
indiflEerent.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.     Something  like  originality  and  indi- 
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vidua! ity  (marking  that  be  had  come  to 
years  of  musical  discretion),  broke  out  in 
his  twenty-first  Opera,  "L'Esule  di  Roma," 
whi6h  was  given  at  Naples  in  the  year  182S, 
with  Mile.  Tosi,  MM.  Winter  and  La- 
blache,  in  the  principal  parts.  Some  of  our 
amateurs  may  recollect  it  as  the  work  with 
which  Mr.  Monck  Mason  opened  his  disas- 
trous, but  enterprising  one  season  of  opera 
management,  that  of  1832.  Such  will  re- 
call the  terzettOy  in  which  a  certain  novelty 
of  structure  is  evident.  The  next  work  in 
order  which  has  made  ''  any  stand"  (as  the 
phrase  runs  in  the  green-room)  was  the 
"  Regina  di  Golconda,"  an  Opera  contain- 
ing no  music  to  compare  with  Berton's 
sprightly  melodies  to  the  original  '^  Aline," 
but  to  which  such  cantatrid  of  Italy  as  have 
a  touch  of  the  Dugazon  in  them  still  recur, 
from  time  to  time.  And  that  the  maestro 
was  looked  to  as  promising  is  evident  by  his 
being  commissioned  to  write  for  Pasta : — 
for  whqm  his  thirty-second  Opera,  the 
^^  Anna  Bolena,"  was  produced  at  Milan, 
in  1831. 

The  work  is  performed  still,  when  any 
prima  donna  appears  who  is  strong  enough 
to  contend  for  Pasta's  succession.  Though 
it  is  not  clear  of  the  usual  amount  of  plati- 
tude warranted,  nay,  courted,  by  Italian 
audiences  ;  though  it  be  full  of  the  rhythms 
of  Rossini,  it  has  still  touches  which  assert 
the  individuality  of  its  composer ;  and 
these,  it  may  be  noted,  occur  in  the  critical 
places.  The  duet,  in  the  second  act,  be- 
twixt the  Queen  and  her  rival,  may  be  men- 
tioned in  proof;  as  also  the  final  bravura 
*'  Coppia  iniqua,*' — which,  though  merely 
written  as  an  air  of  display,  is  still  full  of 
deep  tragical  dramatic  passion;  the  last 
frenzy  of  a  breaking  heart ! 

From  this  time  forward  the  place  of 
Donizetti  was  assured  as  next  in  favor  to 
that  of  the  more  sympathetic  Bellini,  and 
superior  to  that  held  by  the  less  impulsive 
and  more  scholastic  Mcrcadante.  Thirty- 
three  Operas  followed  the  '*  Anna  Bolena," 
and  they  gradually  became  better  in  staple, 
more  original,  and  more  popular.  To  name 
them  one  by  one  would  be  tedious.  It  will 
suffice  to  touch  lightly  upon  those  which 
fltill  live  in  the  Opera  Houses  of  Europe. 

There  is  "  L'Elisir,"— from  the  first  to 
the  last  note  a  spontaneous  utterance  of 
pretty  music,  weakest  where  Rossini  would 
nave  been  strongest,  in  the  part  in  the  char- 
latan. Dr.  Dulcamara^  whose  grand  errta, 
even  a  Lablache  cannot  rescue  from  insipi- 
dity.   There  are  "  Parisin*,"  "  Torquato 


Tasso,"  and  "  Belisario,''  none  of  which 
stand  beyond  a  chance  of  being  revived  bj 
the  dramatic  singers  of  the  new  schooL 
With  them  also  maybe  mentioned  **  Gem- 
ma di  Vergy,"  "  Roberto  Devereux,"  and 
(of  a  later  date)  "  Maria  de  Rohan," — the 
last  never  to  be  forgotten  in  England,  be- 
cause of  the  magnificent  tragic  acting  of 
Ronconi.  Better  music  than  in  any  of  the 
above  will  be  found  in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,*' 
and  &  more  taking  story.  One  rich  con- 
certed piece  and  a  notable  finale  for  the 
tenor  in  the  ^^  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,'*  have 
won  for  this  Opera  the  most  universal  popu- 
larity  gained  by  any  of  its  master's  works. 
According  to  our  own  fancy,  Donizetti  has 
never  written  anything  of  a  higher  order, 
as  regards  originality  and  picturesqueness, 
than  the  night  scene  in  Venice,  which  makes 
up  the  second  act  of  "  Marino  Faliero," 
including  the  Barcarolle  and  the  grand  aria 
which  no  singer  has  dared  to  touch  since 
Rubini  laid  it  down.  We  there  find,  for 
the  first  time,  an  entire  emancipation  from 
those  forms  and  humors  originated  by  Ros- 
sini (or,  to  be  exact,  perfected  by  him  from 
indications  given  by  Paer),  by  the  imitation 
of  which  all  the  modern  Italians  (save  Bel- 
lini) have  commenced  their  career  as  dra- 
matic composers. 

"  Marino  Faliero"  was  written  expressly 
for  that  incomparable  company,  including 
Mademoiselle  Grisi,  Signori  Rubini,  Tarn 
burini,  Lablache,  and  Ivanhoff,  which  was 
assembled  in  1835  in  Paris.  For  the  same 
year,  and  the  same  artists,  Bellini^s  '^  I 
Puritani "  was  composed :  and  since  it  is  a 
certain  theatrical  law,  that  two  great  stage 
successes  ca9ino/#come  together  ;  and  since 
the  latter  work  made  the  furore^  the  for- 
mer was,  by  mathematical  necessity,  sure 
to  be  comparatively  disregarded.  But  after 
poor  Bellini's  untimely  death,  which  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  his  triumph,  it  became 
evident  to  the  impresarii^  that  there  was  no 
Italian  composer  who  could  please  (most 
especially  on  our  side  of  the  Alps)  so  cer- 
tainly as  Donizetti.  Accordingly  he  was 
called  to  Vienna,  and  there  wrote  the 
''  Linda  di  Chamouny,"  which  became  so 
popular  that  its  composer  was  rewarded  by 
being  nominated  to  a  lucrative  court  ap- 
pointment. The  management  of  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris,  too,  disappointed  of  a  new 
work  by  Meyerbeer,  and  in  distress  for 
music  more  vocal  and  pleasing  than   the 

clever  head  comlrinaiiani  of  M.  Halevj, 

invited  the  universal  maestro  to  write  for 
that  magoifioent  theatre.    Unlike  most  of 
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his  predecessors,  Doniietti  seems  neitbcr  to 
have  hesitated,  nor  to  have  taken  any  ex- 
traordinary amoant  of  pains  or  prepara 
tion  on  the  occasion.  He  came  as  roquent- 
ed,  bat  after  his  appearance  in  Paris  in 
1810,  we  find  his  name  within  a  cnriouslj 
short  space  of  time  tp  *'  Les  Martyrs,"  and 
"Dom  Sebastian," — two  grand  five-act 
Operas,  both  of  which  failed — (thoagh  still 
given  in  Germany  and  Italy) ;  and  to  '^La 
Favorite,"  a  four-act  Opera,  (written  for 
Madame  Stoitz,  MM.  Duprez  and  Baroil- 
bet)  which  may  be  regarded  as  his  best  se- 
rious work  ;  to  **  La  Fille  du  Rrginient," 
for  L'Opera  Comique,  in  which  Mademoi- 
selle Borghese  made  her  dibut.  The  last 
opera  and  the  lady  were  found  wanting  by 
that  most  faRtidious  company  of  judges,  a 
Parisian  audience.  Everywhere  else,  how- 
ever, the  gaiety  of  the  music  (containing 
the  most  fresh  and  gaithrd  of  Donizetti's 
sprightly  inspirations)  has  placed  it  in  the 
first  rank  of  favor  among  comic  Operas. 
We  surely  need  not  remind  the  Londoner 
how  it  has  fnmished  her  most  delightful 
and  characteristic  personation  to  the  most 
famous  vocalist  of'  our  day — Mademoiselle 
Jenny  Lind. 

It  might  have  been  fancied  that  tike  calls 
on  the  maesiro^s  invention  from  every  cor- 
ner of  Europe,  would  appear  to  have  dis- 
tanced the  powers  of  the  most  fa  presto 
writer.     But  Donizetti  seems  to  have  been 
almost  fabuloosly  indnstrions,  and  ready  to 
the  moment.     Apocryphal  tales  are  told  of 
his  having  tcored  an  Opera  in  thirty  hoursy 
—of  his  having  at  an  earlier  period,  com- 
posed a  ^^  Rosamnoda"  in  a  single  night, 
nnder  the  pressure  of  banditti,  by  whom  he 
was  captured.     But  these  are,   probably, 
mere  tulos.     We  believe  it  is  more  certain 
that  ^^  Don  Pasquale,''  one  of  the  blithest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  last  of  his  works,  was 
commenced  and  completed  for  the  Italians 
in  Paris  within  three  weeks.     This,  in  it- 
self, would  be  amazing  enough  :  but  Doni- 
zetti  spared  himself  in   no  respect      Ho 
seems  never  to  have  retired  from  the  woiltl 
to  work.     On  the  contrary,  being  a  cheer- 
ful, fascinating  man, — he  not  only  chust;  to 
write  music  as  fast  as  other  men  can  talk 
about  it,  but  to  fill  up  every  leisure  second 
with  all  the  wasting  pleasnres  of  a  viceur. 
To   these,  it  is  understood,   be   addicti^d 
himself  with  as  much  impetuosity  as  to  the 
supply  of  the  theatres  of  Europe. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  fertility  and 
revelry,  even  so  long  and  joyously  main 
tainedas  his:  Donizetti's  sixty-five  Operas 
(to  say  nothing  of  masses,  misereres j  cham-| 


ber  compositions,  &o.,  unnumbered  and  un- 
cared  for,)  could  not  be  thrown  off  without 
a  heavy  score  being  run  up  against  him  ; 
and  to  this  the  strain  and  drain  of  a  life  of 
Parisian  gallantry  and  dissipation  added  a 
momentous  item. 

It  is  four  or  five  years  since  his  health 
began  to  give  way  in  the  most  painful  form 
of  illness,  loss  of  memory  and  intellect. 
Life  was  spent,  and  there  was  no  calling  it 
back.  Retreat  and  rest  were  tried,  at  first 
by  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  but,  ere  long, 
by  the  necessary  supervision  of  them/ie^/ro^ 
relatives.  It  was  too  late — the  composer 
sunk  into  imbecile  and  hopeless  melancholy. 
For  a  time  he  was  retained  in  a  ma'ison  de 
sanH  at  Paris,  without  the  slightest  remis-" 
sion  of  any  painful  symptom ;  thence  he 
was  transferred,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
to  his  native  town,  in  the  hope  that  a  more 
genial  climate  antl  the  presence  of  familiar 
objects  might  work  the  charm  of  revival. 
But  this  expedient  also  failed ;  life  was 
spent,  and,  as  has  been  said,  expired  not 
many  weeks  since.  It  is  idle,  perhaps,  to 
say  that,  under  a  wiser  ordinance  of  his 
life  and  energies,  the  composer  might  have 
pursued  his  career  of  invention,  popularity, 
and  enjoyment  for  another  score  of  years. 

A  good  deal  of  foolish  criticism  and 
wholosale  contempt  have  been  thrown  on 
the  Operas  of  Donizetti  by  those  who,  by 
way  of  vindicating  their  knowledge,  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  to<  mistrust  all  popu- 
larity, and  to  frown  upon  everything  that 
does  not  ^^  smc^l  of  the  lamp."' 

Generally,  indeed,  imperfect  reasoning 
and  foolish    assumption    have  been  more 
liberally  based  and  vented  on  nothing  than 
the  subject  of  "  fertility."     Cavillers  have 
too  pedantically  assumed  that,  by. restric- 
tion, concentration,  and  similar  trammel- 
ling  processes,    creative  genius   could    be 
forced  into  becoming  something  far  more 
precious  than  it  may  have  originally  been. 
''  Facility"  —  doomed     by     the     epithet 
fat  al — has  been  too  largely  confounded 
with  '*  feebleness."      Now,    in  Music   at 
least,   this  is   a  huge  and  untenable    fal- 
lacy.    Dangerous  though  it   seem   to    af- 
ford  encouragement  to   idleness,   to   pre- 
sumption,  t  >   invention   by  chance,   to  a 
spirit  of  money-making  cupidity,  the  per- 
petuation of  falsehood  is  yol  mere  danger- 
ous:— and  there  are  few  ^Ischoods  more 
complete  than  the  reproach  cooveyed  in  the 
abftve   assertions.      With  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  great  musical  composers  have 
been  fertile  when  once  taught, — and  capable 
of  writing  with  as  much  rapidity  as  ease. 
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and  serenade  in  **  Don  Pasquale ;"  no 
writing  so  highly  toned,  oharacteiistic,  and 
dramatic  as  the  entire  fourth  act  of  ^^  La 
Favorite."  His  instrumentation  too,  al- 
ways correct,  became  richer  and  more  fanci- 
ful in  each  successive  effort.  It  has  else- 
where been  remarked  (and  the  remark  is 
significant  to  all  who  are  used  to  consider 
the  subject),  that,  considering  Donizetti 
was  called  to  write  for  particular  sinsjers,  an 
unusual  number  of  Ihe  Operas  tbus  fashion- 
ed to  order  have  become  stock  pieces: 
thereby  pn^ved  to  be  essentially  superior  to 
the  generality  of  works  of  their  class.  In 
short,  it  may  be  said  that,  though  there  be 
no  startling  beauties  in  the  Operas  of  Doni- 
zetti,— none  of  those  electrical  melodies 
which,  like  **  Di  tanti,"  or  "  Largo  al  fac- 
totum," or  **  Assisa  al  pie  d'un  salice," 
ring  through  the  world, — neither  such  in- 
tensity of  sentiment  as  reconciles  us  to  the 
very  limited  alphabet  in  which  Bcljini 
wrote, — they  contain  so  much  of  what  is 
agreeable,  so  many  happy  combinations  and 
excellent  opportunities   for  vocal  display, 


fy  musical  annalists  in  giving  the  Master  a 
high  place  in  the  records  of  his  time  ;  and 
in  sincerely  regretting  his  loss.  Would 
that  any  signs  could  be  discerned  of  a  suc- 
cessor !  But,  for  the  present,  the  solitary 
originality  which  Italian  musicians  manifest 
lies  in  excess  and  exaggeration. 


Bach,' Handel  (whose  "  Israel'' was  com- 1  and  the  situations  to  be  portrayed,  as  to  justi- 
pleted  in  three  weeks),  Haydn  (more  of  ' 
whose  compositions  are  lost  than  live),  Mo- 
zart,— all  men  remarkable  as  discoverers 
and  renowned  as  classics — held  the  oens  of 
ready  writers.  Rossini's  **  11  'Barbiere," 
again,  which  has  now  kept  the  stage  for 
two-and-thirty  years,  was  the  work  of 
thirt3en  days  :  the  insouciant  Composer  be- 
ing spurred  to  his  utmos(  by  a  disparaging 
letter  from  Paisiello,  who  had  already  set 
Beaumarchais'  comedy.  It  was  the  empty 
Connoisseur,  who  thought  to  gain  reputa- 
tion by  declaring  that  *'  the  picture  would 
have  been  better  painted  if  the  painter  had 
taken  more  trouble."  Nor  will  it  ever  be 
forgotten  that  the  ^^  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,"  the  masterpiece  of  Walter  Scott 
(whose  defence  of  fertility,  apropos  of  Dry- 
den,  might  have  been  quoted  as  germane  to 
the  matter),  was  thrown  off  when  the  No- 
velist was  hardly  conscious  of  what  he 
wrote,  owing  to  racking  bodily  pain.  Those, 
we  believe,  on  whom  the  gift  of  fertility  has 
been  bestowed,  run  some  danger  of  becom- 
ing "  nothing  if  not  fertile  "  Their  minds 
are  impulsive  rather  than  thoughtful — their 
fancies  strengtiiened  by  the  very  process 
and  passion  of  pouring  them  forth.  In  the 
ease  of  Donizetti,  at  least,  it  is  obvious  that 
his  invention  was,  year  by  year,  becoming 
fresher  with  incessant  use  and  practice. 
There  are  no  melodies  in  any  of  his  early 
works  so  delicious  as  those  of  the  quartctt 


such  frequent  harmony  between  the  soundsi—'AtkeiuetM, 


A  Scottish  Sportsman. — ^The  Jnvemen  Jour- 
nal copies  from  the  Cape  FrorUier  Timet  of  Febru- 
ary 22.  an  account  of  the  sporting:  exploiui  of  a  Mr. 

,  the  second  son  of  a  porthern  baronet  [whose 

name,  put  forward  for  distinction  by  the  Scotch 
paper,  we  suppress  in  mercy  to  the  hero,  because  we 
grather  a  different  moral  from  his  deeds] ;  which  ex- 
ploits are,  with  evtdent  pride,  describen  as  the  per- 
petuation in  Africa  of  that  skill  which  the  Scottish 
gentleman  acquires  from  his  pursuits  at  home.    In 
a  journef  of  eleven  months,  during  which  he  is 
represented  to  have  penetrated  many  hundred  miles 
b?yond  the  highest  point  previously  reached  by  any 
white  man,  this  cbivalroas  and  intrepid*  Scot  nhot 
forty-three  elephants  and  sixly  hippopotami,  **tbe  finest 
troops  to  which  they  belong  having  been  singled 
out   for   slaughter.^      **The    rhinoceros,  buffalo, 
cameleopard,  elaud,  gemsbok,  roan,  antelope,  water- 
buck,  bartebeest,  sasaby,  black  and  blue  wijdbeest, 
koodoo,  pallah,  zebra,  rietbok,  kilpspringer,  Ac, 
were  found  by  him  in  such  abundance  that  he  rarely 
expended  his  ammunition  upon  them,  except  when  in 
want  of  the  flesh,  or  to  get  thgir  heo'fs  as  sprcimens  to 
grace  his  coUedion  of  sporting  trophies — which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  now  so  extensive  as  almost  tc  re- 
quire a  small  ship  to  send  them  home.'*    It  appears 
that  this  g^entieman  has  "  had  losses,**  too,  in  the 
course  of  his  brilliant  campaign  of  extermination, 
— and  that  the  victims  of  his  thiist  for  sporting  fame 
did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  massacred  for  his 
giory  without  some  attempt  at  resistance  and  retali- 
ation.   To  the  reckoning  of  this  gentleman's  hu- 
manity should  be  added  in  fairness  a  large  amount 
of  incidental  slaughter  which  is  not  formally  insisted 
on  by  his  panegyrist  as  among  the  proofs  of  "  the 
excellence  of  his  sport."     "  He  nas  lost  all  his  hordes 
(15),  all  his  oxen  (30).  and  all  his  dogs  (20),  and  his 
best  wagon-driver.     His  horses  were  kilW  either  by 
lions  or  horse  sickness,  and  the  fly  called  txetse.    AU 
his  oxen  were  killed  by  this  insect.    His  dogs  were 
killed,  some  by  the  lions,  some  by  the  panther,  cro- 
codile, and  by  difierent  kinds  of  game.   The  wagon- 
driver  was  carried  off  on  a  dark  and  cloudy  evening 
by  a  monster  lion, — which  Mr.  Gumming  shot  next 
day."*    This  is  a  very  imposing  bulletin — well  de- 
serving the  notice  ofibe  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.    We  suppose,  from  the  tri- 
umphant tone  of  the  recoixl,  that  this  gentleman's 
place  in  Scottish  society  will  be  a  high  one : — but 
we  confess  we  have  some  difficulty  in  fancying  the 
hero  **  at  good  men's  feasts,"  enjoying  the  gentle 
ministry  of  women,  or  looking  into  the  smiling 
faces  of  children.    We  should  be  unwilling  to  see 
his  rifle  by  our  hearth.    It  has  been  said  that  ex- 
tijemes  meet ;  and  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  expres- 
sions of  a  very  high  civilization  resemble  greatly 
what  wp  should  consider  characteristics  of  the  sa- 
vage.   The  American  Indian  who  countetl  fame  by 
scalps,  and  the  man  of  Borneo  who  still  counts  it  by 
the  heads  which  he  takes,  seem  to  us  to  be  morally 
the  near  neighbor  of  him  whose  title  to  reputation 
is  the  shipload  of  carcases  which  his  rifle  has  made. 


THE  DYINQ.  STUDENT. 

A  (Ick'niDK  veiitht  U  on  my  beait ;  I  ferl 

Tbe  ciinent  uf  «.j  life  is  ebbing  fi>L 
HarklAvm  ihe  miaioercoDM*  the  midnlKht  peal — 

Wliea  Dexi  it  wund*  mj  torrowB  ihall  htre 
(■■B'dr 
lite  chillneas  ofihe  f^re  already  clinfti 

About  tnj  lioibi — ani)  nneoaih  shape*  of  Irar 
Thruag  op  aroUDd  me — and.  on  ebon  wIdj^, 

Death's  d alloyed  king  hitnielf  is  hoT'rlng  near. 


WW  It  Jot  Ibli  1  flung  \U\ojt  away  T 
And  when  the  throea  or  wild  ambiiion  pined, 

Why  did  t  learoiu^'a  volnmrd  Morea  nnclaip, 
why  with  raeli'd  brow  pumi«  the  cba*e  for  tmih, 

To  Me  It  ever  fly  mF  toil»ome  gnrp. 
Myself  grown  old  amidst  ihe  wreck  of  youth  1 

A  creeping  atillnm  filli  mv  tonely  room, 

No  Toice,  no  bind  its  palm  io  mine  to  place  t 
Vainly  I  stripe  amid  the  deep'oitij;  gloom 

To  catch  the  light  of  ooe  Annilliir  face. 
Visions  there  are  Ibst  hover  by  my  side, 

Strewing  my  restless  pillow  wilh  annoy : 
Mv  father  weeping  for  bis  bope,  his  pride — 

My  mother  wailing  for  her  dark- hair'd  boy. 


la  sounding  near;  and  she,  my  bosnm's  choice, 
The  balow'd  idol  of  in;  soul,  is  there ; 

And  yet  mayhitp,  ibis  veiy  honr,  her  heart 
Bounds  to  the  mnsic  of  its  own  delif^ht, 

Praming  new  joys,  in  which  I  bear  a  pari — 
Joys  all,  alas,  too  fair  and  Drerbrigfat  I 

Ob,  might  I  dreun  away  into  my  rest. 

Might  lay  mr  fever'd  iemp)e<>,  ail  ihiown  bare 
To  sleep  upon  her  gently  heaving  bieast, 


Might  lay  mr  fever'd  lemplei", 
"'";p  upon  her  gently  heavir,. 

■hade  them  niih  her  fuldsof  cluM'ringbair — 
her  arms  about  my  nr'      "^  -  '■  - 
'anning    i 
breath 


But  I  am  here  alone — all.  all  alone ; 

None  n-  ar  thai  Iotcb  me,  none  that  I  can  prize 
Strange  voices  o'er  my  tunelew  sleep  shall  moan. 

Ana  strangers'  loveless  bauds  shall  close  mine 

How  drear  and  dark  it  grows  I  My  fafthnil  lamp, 

Burn  y«t  a  little  while — 'twill  soon  be  o'er. 
What  mean*  this  shudd'ring  dread — these  dews  i 

This  eUuiiu  hare  tdwut  mjr  heart  1— No  more  1 


SWARMING  OF  THE  BEES. 

They  nre  come,  they  an  come',  yet  what  tningi 

them  here, 
With  smoke  aroond,  and  with  walls  so  oearl 
Yet  (here  they  cling  to  the  golden  wund, 
As  there  were  no  sunnier  garden  beyond. 

The  garden  Isfi'lnlwiih  their  drowsy  hnml 
Oh,  where  is  a  hire,  for  the  bees  are  comet 

Whence  have  Ihey  wander'd  *  I  cannot  tell, 
Bal  I  drrsin'd  me  a  dream  of  snme  lonely  dell. 
Where  videts  thick  'mid  the  gifra  grass  sprung. 
Like  a  purple  cloak  b/  a  monarch  flung. 

Our  garden  now  fills  wllh  their  drowsy 

Oh,  where  i*  a  hive,  fbr  the  bees  are  come  1 


Or  Ihe  long  fhllfng  wreaths  of  the  yellow-bair'd 

hnioinl 
Of  the  serin sa's  pale,  orange-toncbed  flowers, 
Of  Ihe  gardens  afar,  that  Ibey  wander  lo  oursi 

How  nleaiiant  it  Is  with  iheir  drowsy  ham  I 
Oh,  wtuat  Is  a  hive,  tot  the  bees  are  come  1 

Our  garden  is  somewhat  pale  and  lone, 
And  tht  walls  are  high,  with  ivy  o'ergrown ; 
And  the  dust  oTthe  city  lies  dark  on  ihe  rose. 
And  the  lily  is  almost  afraid  to  unclose. 

Yet  wek:ome  the  sound  of  ifaeir  drow^ 

Oh,  wheT«  ia  a  hive,  Ibr  the  hees  are  come  t 


And  cheerful  the  lu;ht  of  Ibe  moralng  falla 
O'er  the  almond-tree  and  the  ivied  walls. 

Sweet  soands  around  it  the  drowsy  hum  I  * 
Oh,  where  lsahive,rorthebeesaReoiuet 

We  have  shruba  that  have  flourished  the  stunmer 

through — 
The  jesvamine  hanging  like  pearls  on  dew, 
Tbe  foschia  that  droops,  like  the  curls  of  a  bride- 
Bells  of  coral,  with  Syrian  purple  inside; 

They'll  grow  more  fair  with  ttiat  drowsy 

Oh,  when  lsahiTe,for  tbe  bees  are  comal 

The  sun-flower's  golden  round  shall  yield 

lis  shining  store  for  their  barvestflrld; 

We'll  plant  wild  thyme  with  the  April  rain, 

Anlfeedihem  till  then  on  the  sogar-cane. 

Welcome,  welcome,  their  dniwey  bum) 
Oh,  where  lea  hive,  fur  the  bees  are  coowt 
L.R.I. 
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Proa  tk«  Atbeaaaa.) 

A  MEDITATION.  : 

BT    JOHN    A.   HBRAUD. 

I 

The  Airs  we  breathe  are  made  of  human  sighs,— 
The  Streams  we  drink  do  spring  from  human  tears } 
We  gaze  but  on  the  Light  of  our  own  ejrcs, — 
And  the  Soul's  voice  is  all  the  Spirit  hears. 

Nought  in  the  world  of  jovannre  or  of  grief, 
Of  sin  or  triumph  or  v^icissitnde, 
But  froffl  the  Mind  o'erflows,  for  its  relief, — 
Its  house,  its  habit,  like  itself  endued. 

The  ^lorioQA  UniTerw— of  suns  and  moona^ 
Of  starry  systems  radiant  and  obscure — 

0  Day  and  Night  I  what  are  ye  but  the  runes 
Writ  on  the  rhythmic  mind's  entablature  1 

Were  it  not  so,  T  were  indeed  alone, 
Undad.  unroofed  a  solitary  thing; 

1  make  the  sympathy  that  heeds  my  moan, 
And  Nature  travails  with  my  suffering. 

Henee,  deeply  tbtnk  I  that  Poetic  Soul 
Which  will  not  leave  me  wholly  desolate, — 
But  writes  for  me  the  Heavens  like  a  scroll 
Where  I  may  read  the  story  of  my  Ikte : 

And  now,  though  in  the  wilderness  I  strav, 
Finds  me  companions  in  the  sands  [  trear), — 
And  though  lar  wandered  Irom  mv  friends  away, 
Renews,  or  substitutes,  the  Lost,  the  Dead. 

Yet  still  I  yearn  Ibr  what  is  less  a  dream, — 
I  would  embrace  another  Soul  than  mine ; 
I  would  that  Truth  should  be,  not  onlyiMNi, 
Substantial  Truth— or  human  or  divine  1 


froa    Ike    Mttropolita  «. 

SONG  OF  THE  BRIDEGROOM. 

BT  MBS.  MWDY. 

The  bridal  veil  is  on  thy  hair. 

The  wreath  if  on  thv  brow, 
Thy  vows  are  breathed— why,  dearest,  wear 

A  look  of  sadness  now  1 
Sav,  dofa  thou  tremble  to  remove 

i^rom  friends  long  tried  and  known  1 
Oh  t  doubt  me  not — my  fervent  love 

Shall  far  surpass  their  own ; 
My  tender  care  shall  never  sleep, 

Still  shall  I  prove  thy  friend  and  guide : 
One  lot  is  ouru — then  wherefore  weep. 

My  loved,  my  gentle  bride  1 

Xiove  shall  direct  my  faithftil  breast, 

Thv  wishes  to  prevent ; 
Or,  if  a  wish  be  half  expressed. 

To  crown  it  with  content : 
The  friendships  of  thy  early  youth 

May  lessen  and  decline, 
But  Time,  which  weakens  others'  truth. 

Shall  only  strengthen  mine. 
Thy  Aiture  way  is  strewed  with  flowers, 

Then  let  those  timid  tears  be  dried. 
And  smiles  succeed  the  April  showers— 

My  loved,  my  gentle  bride  I 


Fnnb  th*  Metropolitan. 

,THE  ALMS-HOUSE  CHAPLAIN. 

BT  MRS.  IBDT. 

Oh  r  doth  it  not  soothe  the  worn  mind  to  depart 
From  traffic's  rude  clamor,  from  Mammon's  vast 

marl, — 
To  pass  from  the  eity,  its  tumult  and  din. 
And  linger  this  spot  of  soft  quiet  within  7 
The  spirit  grows  weary  and  sad,  to  abide 
In  the  stirring  excitement  of  life*4  rapid  tide, 
And  feels  those  enjoyments  the  purest  and  best. 
Connected  with  scenes  of  retirement  and  rest 


,  here  to  our  view  are  the  dwellings  displayed, 
Provided  bykisdiy  and  liberal  aid. 
The  troubles  to  lighten,  the  cares  to  assDage, 
That  cast  a  dim  gloom  over  the  reason  of  age ; 
Their  inmates,  rem(»ved  from  the  world's  ba^y  strife, 
Mere,  pass  in  cahn  leisure  the  evening  of  life; 
And  feel,  that  as  hope's  early  vision  decline^ 
The  hope  of  the  future  more  cloudlessly  tJiines. 

And  here  d '  ells  the  pastor,  whose  wisdom  imparts 
The  gospel  of  trmh  and  of  grace  to  their  hearts; 
A  privilege  huly  and  precious  is  theirs, 
Possessing  his  eounsels,  his  presence,  his  prayers ; 
He  leads  them  that  knowledge  of  God  to  attain, 
To  which  man's  highest  knowledge  is  worthless 

and  vain. 
And  wins  them  to  dwell  on  a  kingdom  above, 
With  the  fervor  of  &ith,  and  the  kindness  of  love. 


THE  MAIDEN  FROM  AFAR. 

FROM  TBB  OERMAM  OF  SCBILI^R. 

Whbn  the  lark  had  trilled  his  blithest  laj 
To  bail  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

Id  a  green  valley  far  away 

A  beauteous  maiden  did  appear. 

That  lonely  vale  saw  not  her  birth, 

None  knew  from  whence  she  wandered 

So  bright,  she  did  aot  seem  oi  earth — 
So  fleet,  her  fixxsteps  died  in  air. 

Her  presence  shed  a  happy  hue 
Of  sunshine  over  every  heart, 

But  something  in  her  beauty  drew 
From  her  familiar  looln  a  part. 

She  brought  wild  flowers  of  radiance  bright^ 
Fresh  with  dews,  by  breezes  fanned ;. 

Fruits  that  had  ripened  in  the  light 
Of  soma  more  genial,  sanny  land. 


These  treasures  of  an  unknown  shore 
She  gave — the  fruiis,  the  flowers,  to 

To  youth,  to  age— each  of  them  bore 
His  £adry  olessing  back  to  home. 


Thus  every  guest  was  welcomed  by 
This  m'liden,  with  a  peerless  gem; 

But  when  a  loving  pair  drew  nigh 

Hrr  choicest  gills  were  showered  on  them 


A   CoilVEBf:IT10N    AlODT     CoRILLA. — The     COT' 

leipondeat  of  ihe  Alhenceum,  io  describiDfc  a  coD' 
T«nuliun  wirh  ibe  veocratilr  Prur.  Rossini,  of  the 
Uolvereily  of  Fisa,  thaa  Dnlices  this  celebrated  cha- 

Alter  a  lillle  chat  about  (he  great  drauialisl,  A1- 
Grere,  we  leil  to  ulkiog  abuui  Byrun's  lejmtr  al  Pisa. 
The  prolessur  kaetr  him  well,  and  seemed  <o  have 
Bcea  a  good  deal  of  him.  tie  recouQinI  at  length 
the  story  of  Ihe  assauitialion  which  led  <o  Byron's 
being  oblijted  to  quit  Pisa,  and  which  has  been  so 
ofien  and  ao  differently  related.  His  impressiun  is 
— at»d  it  seems  clear  enough— Ibat  Byron  did  not 
ieaerre  ihe  least  blame  in  the  matter.  The  deed 
anne  from  the  mi'judging  zeal  of  an  Itiilian  ser- 
vant, who  ihuughi  that  his  mai^Ler  would  of  course  be 
well  pleased  lo  hare  an  intiuk  sii  3venf;i:d. 

"  Your  recollections  oC  that  pericd  must  include 
Shelley  also,"  said  I. 

"Sicuro  I"  answered  Ihe  Profess-ir  briskly,"n)i 
deve  aocora  Tet;U  paolis."  He  Ibeo  explainrd  that 
this  debt  of  iB'enly  pauls,  or  about  nine  shillings, 
had  been  contracted  by  Shelley  one  day,  as  he  was 
valliing,  asking  him  lor  that  sum  lo  give  away, 
and  thai  it  had  afterwards  tscaped  his  memory. 
He  went  on  to  remark  thai  Shelley  "  bad  no  beard, 
and  a  voice  like  a  woman."  He  said  thai  every 
body  loved  him. 

Prom  Byron,  Shelley,  and  "Tre-la-ouni,"  their 
riding  parties  and  their  escapades,  the  conversation, 
jumping  a  huge  gulf  uf  veats,  persons  and  assucia- 
duns,  lighted  on  Ihe  u'dcc  celebrated  Cocillaj— 
whose  story,  cariousljr  characteristic  as  it  is  of  Ital- 
ian manners  and  society  some  sixty  years  since,  I 
should  perhaps  have  deemed  hardly  worthy  of  oc- 
cupying )  DUJ-  space  were  it  not  that  it  seeins  highly 
probable  thai  she  was  the  prototype  of  De  Starrs 
Corinue, — or  al  leaat  thai  slie  suggesled  lo  the  Swiss 
aniboresa  such  a  character  as  illustrative  of  Italian 
lile  and  society. 

Gorilla  died  at  sixty,  in  the  year  IBOO.  She  must 
therefore  have  been  sn  old  woman,  near  the  end  of 
her  brilliant  career  whtn  Rossini  knew  her  among 
the  frequeniers  of  La  Febroni's  saloon,  her  real 
name  was  Maddalena  Morelli, — and  by  marriage 
with  a  Spaniard  In  the  smployment  of  the  govern- 
ment It  Naples,  Maddalena  Fernandez.  She  was 
bom  at  Pistoja,  ol  parents  in  bumble  circumstances ; 
and  wa«  adopted  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty  and  pre- 
cocioua  taknta  by  the  Princess  Columbiiino,who 
took  her  to  NaplM,  when-  she  married,  Her  vira- 
eitf,  beanHand  taleois,  especially  thai  for  improvi- 
aation,  mu»  bar  at  ooce  "  the  lage"  at  Naplo. 


Her  renown  rapidly  spreadlhrougboutlUty  ;anil 
we  fiad  her  visiting  Bo1"gna,  Modena.  Parma,  and 
Venice, — and  everyw  yre  rciiping  fresh  laorels  and 

Baises  ttom  princes  .ind  potentates  of  alt  sort*, 
f  the  worthy  Siitnot  Femiuidei  we  hear  nothing 
whatever  the  while.  It  is  tube  supposed  il  at,  like  a 
good  bird,  he  stayedat  hume  to  ketp  the  nest  warm. 
In  1TG5,  hisgiltedimouse  went  to  Inspruck,  al  the  Id- 
vitation  of  Maria  Theresa,  "  per  cantarc  le  nozze  dl 
Maria  Luiguia  di  Borbone"  with  Pielro  Leopiildo. 
Od  herrituru  from  Germany,  loaded  with  hononand 
presents  of  all  sorts,  she  was  made  "  reale  poeiesae" 
(arujoii.*.  not  a  «o(,  poetess,  gentle  reader),  wilh 
a  pension  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Id  1775,  we  find  her  once  more  at  Rome, — wbei« 
she  became  at  once  the  passion  of  the  "Arcadi." 
These  gentle  shepherds  named  her  one  of  ibelr 
"  paMorolle,"  and  gave  her  the  Arcadian  name  of 
Gorilla  Olymfica,— by  which  slie  was  ever  afler 
known.  "This  honor,"  says  the  historian,  "she, 
merited  by  two  accailmie,  in  which  she  treated 
twelve  subjects  in  various  ancient  metres  with  ex- 
quisite poetical  beauty,  profound  learning,  and  such 
rapidity  that  Nan'-ini  the  professor,  who  accompa- 
nied her  on  the  violin,  was  notable  lo  keep  up  with 
her," — am  lania  tilxita  de  diana  non  averla  potula 
scguiUtTC  a  Nardini,  pr/ifttto'e  di  Ttelini,  cAe  (en 
ipuUu  itFVJimlB  r  actjympagnaca.  In  the  Ibllowing 
year  she  vas  crowned  ai  the  Capitol,  on  the  31st  of 
Augitsl,  1TT6.  afler  a  UetM  (xhibilion  of  improvi- 
sation "^i  femt^ffow/ri  e  fen/fgici'."  This  was  lb* 
culminsltng  puioi  of  ber  glory.     Cardinals,  princes, 


poeU  conconeTO  a  lanlame  itrcadicencvU  te  ledx" 
Bui  in  the  midst  ofall  this  gluiy,  as  is  luiually  the 
case,  il  began  to  appear  to  some  that  the  Rinnan 
world  were  disproportion alely  lavish  of  applansa  to 
a  lady  who  had  after  all  but  made  some  tulrrably 
melodions  verses,— such  as  hundreds  of  othen 
could  make  in  any  desired,  or  rather  tindesircd, 
quantity.  This  tone  once  taken,  the  revulsiOD  it 
generally  violent.  The  ridicule  of  Ibe  thing  was 
fell, — and  poor  Corilla  (tell  il  not  in  Arcady)  waa 


Rome,— in  no  want,  however,  ofan  honored  asylnik 
for  Paul  Ihe  First  and  Catherine  the  second  of  Ro»- 
sia  invited  and  pensioned  her.  Joseph  the  second  of 
Austria  invited  her  to  his  eapllal,  But  she  prefer- 
red Florence;  where  she  reems  lo  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  liir,  admired,  hoaoi«d,  bnd  btflor- 
ed,  in  the  en  joy  meni  of  nthetic  AM  jwrft  (an  lUBu 


MtSCSLLAKIES. 


.  woaM  in  ibOM  itj»  u  iood  ha< 
tbiiught  of  giving  her  guesii  rhubarb  as  lea),  and 
tbecoii>leous.ii»ercbaiieeorUi(ne  Arcadian  laud 
tiooa  and  literary  kuipidilies  vhich  were  bo  mu< 
then  in  vogue. 

Have  I  taken  up  too  tnucti  ofyonr  space  wi 
puor  Cori)la1  She  is  a  characteristic  eicerpMfro 
■  social  syMem  which  existed  and  can  never  eii 
■gain, — and,  as  such,  is  bb  worthy  perhaps  of  bell 
pietcrved  in  yoar  atnber  as  any  other  fly. 
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High  street  and  Redcrcss  street,  for  Ihe 
■  main  sewer,  about  three  feet  below  Ihe  snrface 
the  roadway  the  woilitnen  came  upon  a  compa 
mass  of  buman  siteletons,  all  lying  in  perfect  reg' 
hrity  and  entirely  free  Irom  any  admixture  of  II 
surrounding  eanh,  ur  reroaios  ofcoffirtfi;  and  the 
skelelons  where  piled  one  on  the  other  to  the  dep 
al  ten  feet,  covering  an  area  of  260  square  fei 
The  workmen  cut  their  way  with  pickaxe  aJ 
ehOTel  through  this  stratum  of  the  last  vetiiiges 
humanity,  and  upwards  of  three  or  four  cartloads 
bones  were  thrown  into  the  public  tharoughran 
This  desecration  of  Ihe  dead  caused  obKervaiion,  ai 
the  assistance  uf  the  police  had  lu  be  obtained 
protect  the  remains,  some  peraons  from  the  Mi 
Iiaring  endeavored  to  sell  the  bones  at  the  marin 
store  shops.  AI  a  late  hour  un  Saturday  the  par 
cbial  officers  of  SL  Savior's,  South wark,  caased  tl 
remains  that  had  been  dug  upro  be  removed  to  1 
parish  churchyard  for  iiiiermeni,  and  on  Suadi 
the  excavation  was  covered  over,  to  screen  It  Im 
public  view.  Considerable  excitement  prevails  fra 
rear  of  contagion,  it  haviDg  been  ascertained  th 
this  spit  wai  used  to  bury  ine  dead  during  the  gre 
plague  in  London.  On  Sunday  night  several cai 
loads  were  piled  up  in  Union-street,  and  still  mo 
remain  to  be  dug  up.  It  is  calculated  that  nt  t 
very  least  there  are  the  remains  of  from  500  to  & 
persoiks.—  Brita  nnia  ■ 

Mr. Lamb's  Abibic  Lexicon. — It  is  «ell  knot 
to  OrientH]  scholars  that  no  good  Arabic  Leiici 
eiists;  and  perhaps  none  but  men  of  learning  ci 
fully  understand  how  important  it  !■<  to  the  woi 
that  it  sh<>uld  have  a  good  Arabic  Lexicon  ;  but 
is  evident  enough  to  ordinary  people  that  it  is 
consequence  lo  our  ktwwledge  ol"  history  and  a 
eieal  literature  to  have  as  good  a  key  as  can 
(bund  in  Ihe  Irea-vurca  of  Arabic  literature.  The 
■re,  in  (he  Mosques  of  Cain),  malerials  essenil 
to  the  rormaiion  of  a  perfect  Lexicon  which  can 
had  nowhere  else  ;  these  Ml^i.S.  arc  crumbling 
t>ieces  s^  fast  that,  if  not  used  now,  ibev  will  bek 
Ibr  ever ;  and  Mr.  Lane  is  Ihe  only  coinpetent  ta: 
who  has  access  to  these  materials.  He  saw  the  ii 
ponanceoltheobjeci,  fell  tht;  pressure ot  lime,  knt 
that  he  was  the  man  for  Ihc  wo.k,  and  thcrefu 
devoted  himbelf  lo  it,  in  r  generous  negtieence 
his  personal  interest".  He  gave  up  a  good  lilera 
income  in  Loudon,  Ihe  cumfbrtvof  an  EnglNh  hon 
and  the  society  of  fiunilyand  friend^t,  and  i 


the  world  would  be  slov  lu  uppreciale.  And  Ihe 
he  toils,  day  by  day,  with  his  sbeikb,  poring  ov 
the  old  MsS.,  which  can  scarcely  be  touched  wil 
oat  falling  to  pieces.  And  there  he  must  toil  lor  li 
feais  more,  till  his  work  is  finished.  And  wb 
Dcxtl  How  will  our  Universities,  and  the  Guvci 
mem,  and  the  India  Compan;,  shotr  that  ibey  a 


lAiig. 

demand  (he  boon  which  Mr.  Lane  has  coDferred 
upon  Ihera  t  The  common  notion  of  welcoming  a 
book  is,  lakins  a  single  copy ;  or  five,  or  ten  copies. 
Istfais  what  will  be  dune  in  (becaseofihia  rare  buck. 
which  it  is  certain  [he  public  will  never  bayl  One 
of  the  Eniopean  powers  understands  the  matter  bet- 
ter than  this;  undenttaDds  loo  that  lokens  of  appre- 
ciation ahould  be  given  so  timely  as  that  thev  majr 
cheer  Ibe  toils  of  the  laborer,  and  assure  fatm  mat  he 
is  not  working  in  vain.  The  king  of  Prusaia  baa 
been  firat,  as  usoal,  to  give  encouragemenL  Since 
my  return  I  hear  he  has  sent  a  comminionerto 
Egypt,  by  way  of  London,  to  make  arrangementa 
for  tne  establishment  and  dillusion  of  the  work.  I 
rejoice  at  this;  but  I  feel  some  shame  that  a  (orcign 
epvernment  should  first  have  the  honor — aAcr  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland — of  wetcnmingand  foster- 
ing the  work  of  an  English  scholar. — JUtn  Marti- 
maii't  Baitent  Lift. 


LccniRE. — Mr.  Emerson,  the 
lecturer  fh)m  Massachusetts,  is  delivering  a  coarse 
uf  three  lectures  at  Exeter  Hal],  Ibe  proceeds  of 
which  are  lo  go  in  aid  of  Ihe  early-clo«iing  move- 


disiincllons  it  is  to  have  at  length  recognized  the 
general  and  unprerogalived  man  as  something  moie 
than  a  mere  roachiue  out  of  which  it  is  social  eco- 
nomy to  gel  all  possible  working  power.  It  is  a 
irolh  which  evaded  the  ■'  wisdom^  of  many  *orhT 
men  among  "our  ancestors,"  now — to  the  world^ 
great  gain ;  gone  to  their  graves,  that  behind  the  coan- 
ter  and  in  ihe  workshop  mrobbcd  buman  hearts,  and 
that  the  men  who  measure  tape  and  weigh  sugar  and 
ply  the  needle  had  intellects  j  nut  lospeali  it  prulaoely 
— as  worthy  of  cullivation  as  their  own.  As  for  the 
good  of  Ihe  world,  so  is  it  for  their  own,  that  these 
eicellenl  persons  have  taken  refuge  from  Ihe  doc- 
trines nuw  walking  Ihe  iarth  in  the  shadow  of  their 
immemorial  escutcheons ;  for,  what  they  would  have 
dune  abroad  in  a  world  ol  reading  ivhopmen  and 
mechanics — of  toil,  like  "  leisure,"  laking  its  plea- 
sure "in  trim  gardens,''  &c.,  we  know  not.  The 
dangerous  doctrine  that  mind  is  nol  the  incident  of 
rank  would  have  greatly  tioubled  their  digestion. 
Tbe  llghUof  these  revolutionary  times  woald  have 
been  loi'  .■•trong  for  their  vision.  To  ih^  honor  of 
that  class  of  believers,  however,— who  have  left  here 
and  there  a  single  survivor  to  represent  them  at  the 
court  of  the  "  coining  man''  and  haunt  the  new  era 
like  an  anachronism — it  should  be  recorded  Ihat 
Ihey  bure  Iheir  (acuities  meekly;  exercising  their 
prerogative  odiumghl  as  tittle  as  might  be,  ant]  not 
much  intruding  the  wisdom  which,  like  their  old 
parchments,  grew  mnsiy  foi  waot  of  air.  But  the 
day  of  monopolies  is  pausing  away.  The  franchise 
of  ihuught  is  made  univeraal:— and  the  Early-clos- 
ing Auuciatiun  purposes  to  help  the  busy  popula- 
tion of  the  melropulis  to  th^mcanK  of  exercising  iL 
For  their  objects  Mr.  Emerson  lectured  on  *'  Napo- 
leon ;''  and  will  lecture  on  Wedooiday  next  on  "  Do- 
mcHiiv  Life,"  and  on  Salurday  on  "  Shak.ipeaTe," — 
a  daring  thinker  even  in  me  day  uf  pnvilege. — 

TESTiHOMiii,  TO  TiiOM,— Tbe  fund  subacribing 
for  the  deihliiuie  family  uf  the  poet  Thorn  amounts 
now,  we  are  glad  lu  see,  lo  a  sum  of  200^. — includ- 
ing a  donation  of  3)L  from  Ihe  Literary  Fund.  In 
London,  the  Caledonian  Socieiy  have  formed  a 
comiiiittee  in  iie  aid;— and  it  is  hoped  to  carry  the 
Bubscriplioa  al  least  lu  the  amount  ul'300<. 
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Dbkams  and  Air^rrRETic  Aobnts. — In  a  very  ex- '  with  the  donor,  and  a  new  call  has  heen  made  for 
cellent  lecture  ud  -'  Steep  and  its  Afs«>ciated  PheDO-  21st  December,  1849,  in  the  hope  that  then  the  prizes 
inena,''  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Hibbeid,  at  the  |  may  be  awarded.  The  new  proposals  ^/e  ;~a  prize 
FiDsbury  Literary  Institute,  he  said: — Hie  brain ,  oi'2,&00  francs  for  each  of  the  following  four  worki 
does  not  act  as  a  whole,  but  particular  parts  are  em- '  — Introductions  to  the  Study  of  Physics ;  of  Chemis- 
ployed  in  particular  manifestations.  So,  if  we  con*  j  try ;  of  Mechanics;  and  of  Astronomy.  They  are 
sider  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  employed  by  to  be  in  the  form  of  elementary  treatises;  are  to 
the  mind  in  a  particular  class  of  mental  operations  I  make  known,  abiidged,  the  history  and  philosophy 
— that,  for  instance,  which  is  employed  in  the  con-  of  the  sciences,  and  the  methods  adopted  to  arrive  at 
cepiion  of  the  marvellous,  or,  in  phrenological  Ian-  the  conclusions  they  set  forth ;  and  are  to  serve  for 
guage,  the  organ  of  wonder — to  be  thrown  into  a  the  instruction  of  the  masses,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
disturbed  state  dnring  sleep,  while  every  other  part ;  deeper  study  of  the  Sciences.  The  works  sent  in  for 
of  the  brain  remained  quiescent,  then  wonder  would  ,  competition  must  he  unpublished,  and  legibly  writ- 
manifest  itself  without  reasoning  powers  to  control ;  ten  in  Italian  or  French.  The  contest  is  open  to  the 
it  May  it  not  be  so  when  we  tehold  phantoms  of  i  Savans  of  alJ  countries." — Lit.  Oaz. 
every  form  atd  variety  of  dimensions,  and  picture  | 

forth  in  the  apparent  substance  of  vivid  reality,  |  Royalty  in  Trouble.— There  must  be  some 
scenes  of  the  utmost  absurdity.  But  if  the  organs  common  cause  for  the  striking  fact  that  so  many 
of  judgment  and  reason  become  also  disturbed,  the  :  members  of  the  royal  classes  are  out  of  work  just 
dream  assumes  a  more  consistent  character.  And  ;  now.  To  say  nothing  of  branches  that  have  been 
if  it  lake  place  to  an  extent  sutficient  to  throw  the  set  aside,  like  the  legitimate  branches  of  Spain  and 
brain  as  a  wnoU-  into  a  state  of  disturbance,  sleeping  Ponugal,  or  of  those  individuals  who  have  been 
would  cease,  and  walking  would  result.  Alter  disgraced  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  like  Don  En- 
having  brought  furwHnl  many  highly  important  and  nque  of  Spain  or  the  Prince  of  Capua,  there  are 
original  views  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  dream-  several  reigning  sovereigns  and  heirs-presumptive 
ing,  th*  lectur  r  said  a  few  words  on  a  topic  of  in-  more  or  less  in  the  state  of  having  been  discharged, 
terest  at  the  present  moinoni;  he  alluded  to  the  use  —Louis  Philippe  of  France  and  all  his  heirs,  Ferdi- 
ofanrosthelic  agents  in  priKluc ing  sleep;  the  sleep  nand  of  Sicily,  the  Dukes  of  Modcna  and  Parma, 
produced  in  this  mnnner  was  morbid,  and  must  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  William  of  Prussia,  the  reign- 
necessity  prove  injurious.  The  lecturer  exhibited '  ing  Duke  of  Schleswig,  and  now  Ferdinand  of 
the  chemical  composiiion  of  the  various  agents  cm- 1  Austria ;  besides  various  ministers  who  were  the 
ployed  to  destroy  pain,  from  the  experiments  of  Achateses  of  these  princes.  It  is  strongly  to  be  sus- 
Davy  on  nitrous  oxide,  to  the  modern  use  of  ether  pected  that  so  many  princes  and  ministers  cannot 
and  chlornlorm :  he  periormed  some  experiments  to  liave  been  turned  out  of  place  without  some  great 
illustrate  the  m<Kie  of  action  of  these  agents,  and  ;  overriding  error.  Possibly  it  was  that  they  actually 
denounced  them  all  as  a  futile  eflbn  on  the  part  of!  did  not  understand  their  business— the  business  of 
man  to  thwart  \hc.  of»eratio.is  of  nature ;  he  showed  '  royalty  in  the  nineteenth  century. —Spectator. 
that  the  themic;fl  changes  induced  in  the  blocKl  were 

of  the  must  alarminir  and  desiructive  character ;  he  Generosity  of  Aithoks.— The  sight  of  a  learned 
would  tnai  the  subject  boldly  and  decisively  by  an  nian  in  want  made  even  the  SaUrist  Boileau  so  un- 
appcal  of  lacis.  Wljen  human  life  or  snflTermg  was .  easv,  that  he  could  not  forbear  lending  him  money, 
the  subject  for  consideration,  we  should  lay  aside!  The  pi udently  economical  Addison  for  some  time 
prejudice,  and  seek  tor  truth  without  bias.  In  this  i  freely  opened  his  purse  to  remove  (he  difficulties  of 
case  the  sense  ot  pain  ceases,  because  tiie  organs  of  his  friend  Steele,  produced  by  foolish  extravagance, 
sensation  are  paro.yzcd.  There  does  not  seem  to  exist  the  slightest  conlirma- 

Sale  of  Louis  Piin.iprK's  Win f.s.- On  Friday  ^i^"  P'  «^J  ''W/^^'  Addison  having  put  an  execo- 
June  10,  commenced,  ai  the  Palais  Royal,  the  sale  ''V,'^  \°^o  Steele s  house  to  recover  a  sum  of  mcney 

of  some  of  the  wines,  in  woo<I.  of  the  ex-King  Louis  T'^f'  ^^  """^^JT'  ,  *"  *"  ^''"''^  to  his  wite,  written 

^  ®  •"  A'"-— •  i'^"'3  Steele  mentions  that  he  has  "paid 

and 

you 

Gold- 

en- 

mcreas- 

fme\in^RS^^^^^  *^^^  his  charity  extended  even  to  his  last 

duce  I00,000fr.  (£1,000  )  but  it  will  imt  benetii  the  S"l»«a.  Once  having  visited  a  poor  woman,  whoie 
estate  nor  injuriously  a Ifect  the  ex-.Cing,  for  it  is  s»^^?«««  ^^  P^^'^^y  ^Vl^'""^  was  caused  by  an 
said  that  none  of  it  wis  ^md  for,  and  that  the  grow-  [  f  "P^X  cupboard,  he  sent  her  a  pill-box  containing  . 
ers  from  whom  it  was  purchased  for  him  have,  by  a ,  ^^»  K"*"^^.  ^'"'"^  ^^^  inscription.  -  To  be  aken 
short  law  proces.,  impounded  the  proceeds,  and  will!  as  occasion  may  lequire."  He  was  frequently  de- 
receive  them.  A  siiiiilar  ob^i  valion  isTaid  to  ap- !  cei ved  by  imposters  who  worked  tipcm  h.s  generotis 
Sy  to  many  other  ariidcM  of  property  found  in  the!  «ympa  hies  with  labr.cated  tales  ol  the  most  lament- 
palaces,  and  transferred  lor  the  mimient  to  the  credit  I  ahle  misfortunes ;  but  no  feeling  mmd  will  harshly 
if  the  Republic.  The  debts  of  the  ex-monarch  are  ^e"«S'^  ^n^/^^-  »?;«  unsuspecting  credu lit v  and 
reported  to  amount  to  an  immense  sum,  and  arc  due  overflowing  humanity.  In  his  unbounded  philan- 
toevery  imaginable  class  of  contractors.  It  is  said  I  ^hropy  he  exclaims— 
that  aU  the  bottled  wines  were  sent  to  the  hospitals.     «» Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 

^,       .        .  ^     ^  .^  To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 

LiTKRiRY  Prizrs.— "  The  donation    of    10,000  ^„jj  ^ft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
fiancs,  by  M.  Piilei-Will,  in  l&ia,  to  the  Academy   ^^^^^  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned  ; 
of  Sciences  at  Turin,  lor  lour  prizes  lor  scientific  where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rtst, 
works,  not  havirsg  been  distributed,  neither  ol  the,  i^.,y  gaiijgr  yij^  to  see  my  lellows  blest." 
works  sent  in  meriting  a  prize,  the  primitive  condi-j 
tions  have  been  modilied  by  the  Acadamy,  in  cr)ncert  Grav,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1761 ,  says  that 


